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DEMOTE  STORAGE 


NINETEEN  TWELVE 
Year  of  Opportunity 


EXPLODED — and  blown  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth — is  the 
old  theory,  which  has  been  the  undoing  of  many  a  discouraged 
man — that  Opportunity  knocks  but  once  at  every  man’s  door.  a 

Opportunity  is  always  at  hand,  ready  to  come  half  way  if  you  but 
beckon  to  her  and  give  her  a  smile  of  encouragement. 

Did  you  miss  the  mark  last  year?  Forget  it  and  try  it  again 
this  year. 

Remember  that  the  year  1911  is  off  the  calendar.  1912  is  yours. 

<jj  Growth ^means  change.  If  you  are  not  making  progress,  try  a 
new  tack. 

•J  Any  man  can  get  on  the  wrong  road,  but  he^is  not  compelled  to 
follow  it  to  the  end. 

<]|  Any  one  may,  and  almost  every  one  does  fall  down  occasionally — 
Live  ones  get  up  and  go  on. 

€]J  The  winner  does  not  need  to  run  two  or  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
losers;  a  little  extra  effort  is  all  that  is  needed  to  carry  him  under 
the  wire.  A  little  more  training — a  little  more  endurance — a  little 
more  nerve — at  a  critical  moment  sometimes  results  in  the  winning 
of  a  world’s  championship. 

<]J  If  your  goods,  your  selling  methods  and  your  advertising  are  just  a 
shade  better  than  those  of  your  competitor — you  have  beaten  him 
fairly  and  squarely.  Isn’t  that  shade  of  advantage  worth  working  for? 

<J  The  one  who  would  make  true  progress  should  be  determined  to  set 
his  stakes  each  day  a  little  in  advance  of  the  previous  day;  with  no 
retrogression,  remarkable  progress  will  be  noted  in  a  year’s  time. 

(fl  That  each  of  you  may  find  yourself  366  laps  ahead  at  the  end  of 
1912  is  the  wish  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”. 


AS  WE  WANT  THE  WORLD  TO,  SEE  US 

Idealistic  View  of  the  Interior  of  the  Great  Chicago  Coliseum  as  We  Expect  It  to  Appear  When 
Burned  Clay  Makes  Its  Formal  Bow  to  the  Public,  March  7  to  12,  1912 
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ARCHITECTS  INTERESTED 


Numerous  Beautiful  Designs  for  Exposition  Structures  Submitted  in  “Brick  and  Clay 

Record’s  Big  Prize  Competition  —  List  of  the  Awards 


It  is  surprising  to  note  the  interest  being  taken  by 
architects  throughout  the  country  in  the  coming  Clay 
Products  Exposition.  They  evidently  feel  that  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  development  of  brick  and  other  clay  build¬ 
ing  materials  is  in  line  with  their  own  work,  and  that 
the  coming  exposition  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  good  architecture  and  better  con- 


structures.  The  designs  submitted  cover  a  wide  range 
of  ideas  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
committee  of  awards  was  able  to  decide  on  the  relative 
merits  and  to  choose  the  winners.  They  based  their  de¬ 
cisions  not  only  on  the  excellence  of  the  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  but  also  upon 
the  availability  of  the  designs  for  the  purpose  desired. 
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Exquisitely  wrought  design  by  Thos.  E.  Temple  of  New  York  City,  which  won  the  first  prize,  $100.00. 


struction  methods.  Special  invitations  have  been  issued 
and  it  is  now  certain  that  leading  architects  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  will  make  it  a  point  to  visit  the  big  show 
at  the  Coliseum,  next  March. 

One  evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  architects  in  this 
matter  was  the  success  of  the  prize  competition  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  in  which  liberal  cash 
prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  designs  for  exposition 


For  this  reason  some  designs  which  might  have  been  prize 
winners,  received  only  favorable  mention,  and  doubtless 
some  of  these  will  be  given  the  preference  by  our  readers. 

The  publishers  were  fortunate  in  securing  as  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Awards,  men  of  eminence  in  the  architectural 
and  building  world,  as  follows:  Mr.  Hermann  L.  Matz, 
Mr.  Dwight  Heald  Perkins  and  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Wolters- 
dorf,  all  residents  of  Chicago. 
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Neat  design  displaying  roofing  tile  and  brick,  by  Wm.  H. 
Cowan,  Portland,  Ore. 


An  exhibition  structure  not  difficult  to  erect,  designed  by 
W.  H.  Cowan,  Portland,  Ore. 


American  Art  lore  design — Tower  of  Newport  as  it  wouid  ap¬ 
pear  built  of  brick — drawn  by  C.  H.  Schaefer,  Chicago,  ill. 


Pleasing  design  showing  traces  of  ancient  American  architec¬ 
ture,  drawn  by  C.  H.  Schaeffer,  2919  Flourney  St., 


Possibilities  in  fancy  brick  work  well  displayed  in  design  by 
Lockhart  Smith,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Drawing  by  G.  Gagliardi,  239  Navy  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
which  received  honorable  mention. 


Some  Beautiful  Designs  Submitted  in  ‘‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Architectural  Contest 


January  1,  1912. 
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Mr.  Matz,  who  is  of  the  firm  of  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick 
Co.,  Chicago,  represented  the  brick  interests,  and  the 
other  two  gentlemen  are  prominent  Chicago  architects. 

The  list  of  Prize  Winners  in  this  competition,  and 
those  receiving  Honorable  Mention,  also  those  submitt¬ 
ing  designs  of  special  merit,  follows: 


Thos.  B.  Temple,  New  York  Architect,  Won  the  First 
Prize  of  $100.00. 


Prize  Winners. 

First  Prize,  $100,  Thos.  B.  Temple,  25  E.  26th  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize,  $50,  Alexander  S.  Robertson,  Railway 
Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Third  Prize,  $25,  Robert  Inglis,  1108  K.  of  P.  Bldg., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago  Architect,  Alexander  S.  Robertson,  Won  the 
Second  Prize  of  $50.00. 

Honorable  Mention. 

Hartung  &  White,  Architects  and  Superintendents,  6323 
New  Utrecht  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Walter  H.  Anderson,  Architect,  185  Amherst  St.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  Bernard  Pfeiffer,  Architect,  124  W.  45th  St,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  M.  Herrmann,  2730  West  Sixteenth  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


Robert  Inglis,  Youthful  Appearing  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Architect  Who  Won  the  Third  Prize,  $25.00. 


P.  Gagliardi,  Architect,  239  Navy  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Meritorious  Designs. 

William  H.  Cowen,  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  H.  B.  Schaefer, 
Designer,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Joseph  A.  Seipel,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Geijsbeek  Engineering  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.;  John 
S.  Flizikowski,  Architect,  Chicago,  Ill.;  C.  M.  Brown, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  C.  P.  Wilson,  Toronto,  Canada;  H.  Von 


Herman  C.  Matz,  of  the  S.  S.  Kimball  Brick  Co.,  Chicago, 
Represented  the  Brick  Men  as  a  Judge. 

Hofsten,  Winnetka,  Ill.;  T.  Lockhart  Smith,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  D.  K.  Woodhouse,  Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  W.  Kervick, 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Byron  P.  Wilson,  Architect,  New  York 
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Exhibit  to  be  proud  of,  designed  by  Architect  J.  Bernard  Pfeiffer,  New  York  City — received  honoraole  mention. 
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Garage  designs,  submitted  by  Hartung  &  White,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  received  honorable  mention. 
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City,  N.  Y.;  H.  W.  MacDonald,  Chicago,  Ill.;  George 
Vananda,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  S.  Small,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  William  Savery  Evans,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Chas. 
W.  Denny,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chas.  H.  Puls,  New  York 
City;  Willard  Carll,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Harry  L. 
Lane,  Chicago. 


Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Chicago  Architect,  Who  Acted  as  Judge. 
Meritorious  Designs. 

William  H.  Cowen,  Parker  Appts.,  21st  and  Irving  Sts., 
Portland,  Ore.;  C.  H.  B.  Schaefer,  Designer,  2919  Flour¬ 
noy  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Joseph  A.  Seipel,  2247  N.  19th  St., 


A.  F.  Woltersdorf,  Prominent  in  Chicago  Architectural  Circles, 

One  of  the  Judges. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Geijsbeek  Engineering  Co.,  604  Blake 
McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.;  John  S.  Flizikowski,  Archi¬ 
tect,  Room  24,  70  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  C.  M.  Brown, 
3329  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  C.  P.  Wilson,  care  of 
Berg  Machinery  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada;  H. 


Von  Hofsten,  P.  O.  Box  223,  Winnetka,  Ill.;  T.  Lockhart 
Smith,  161  W.  11th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  D.  K.  Wood- 
house,  Fort  Dearborn  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  W.  Ker- 
vick,  706  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Byron 
P.  Wilson,  Architect,  1910  Prospect  Ave.,  New  York  City, 


Simplicity  the  keynote  of  this  design  by  Robert  Inglis,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  which  won  the  third  prize  of  $25.00. 

N.  Y.;  H.  W.  MacDonald,  6112  Ingleside  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  George  Vananda,  1108  K.  of  P.  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  John  S.  Small,  1401  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  William  Savery  Evans,  Jr.,  506  Equitable  Bldg.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.;  Chas.  W.  Dennjq  Weightman  Bldg.,  1524 


Design  of  exceptional  beauty  and  merit,  executed  in  mellow 
shades  of  brown,  tan,  gray  and  red — by 
Joseph  Seipel,  Philadelphia. 
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Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chas.  H.  Puls,  2386  Bath¬ 
gate  Ave.,  New  York  City;  Willard  Carll,  341  E.  Trenton 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Harry  L.  Lane,  1417  Railway 
Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

This  issue  contains  reproductions  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  designs  submitted  and  without  doubt,  their 
publication  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  exhibitors  in 


izes  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  brick  possessing  archi¬ 
tectural  value,  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  one  possessing 
that  color  and  texture  or  unevenness  of  surface  which 
weathers  rapidly  while  remaining  sound  and  makes  the 
modern  brick  building  so  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

“In  the  conception  of  a  brick  building  the  essential  fac¬ 
tors  are  color,  texture  and  form,  and  although  the  richest 
and  fullest  beauty  is  not  obtained  until  the  brickwork  has 
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Elaborate  Design,  Executed  by  Alexander  S.  Robertson, 
Chicago,  Which  Won  the  Second  Prize  of  $50.00. 


planning  their  displays  for  the  coming  show.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  glad  to  send  any  interested  parties  the 
original  drawings  for  these  designs.  Most  of  them  are 
drawn  to  scale  and  some  of  them  are  accompanied  by  spe¬ 
cifications. 

CHICAGO  ARCHITECTS  FAVOR  BRICK. 

Mr.  Alexander  S.  Robertson,  winner  of  the  second  prize, 
$50.00,  in  the  architectural  contest,  is  associated  with  the 
well-known  firm,  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  Railway  Ex¬ 
change  Building,  Chicago.  He  is  a  booster  for  brick  and 
has  the  following  comments  to  make  on  the  architectural 
possibilities  of  brick: 

'  As  a  building  material  capable  of  producing,  when 
skillfully  and  feelingly  employed,  the  highest  artistic  ef¬ 
fects,  brick  is  rapidly  increasing  in  favor  with  architects 
today. 

“With  the  co-operation  of  the  manufacturer,  who  real- 


been  weathered  by  age,  without  these  factors  no  amount 
of  weathering  and  time  will  insure  an  artistic  result. 

“Especially  in  regard  to  residence  work  do  great  possi¬ 
bilities  exist  for  the  development  of  brickwork  and  the  use 
of  the  same  to  form  moldings,  mullions,  transoms  and 
other  features  more  particularly  associated  with  domestic 
architecture. 

“Where  cost  will  permit,  brick  laid  with  wide  mortar 
joints  are  being  increasingly  employed  by  architects  and 
are  conducive  to  the  happy  effects  which  are  seen  to  per¬ 
fection  in  old  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  century,  English 
and  Dutch  buildings,  and  as  a  material  for  terrace  and 
other  paving,  whereby  patterns  are  easily  made  without 
cutting  work,  it  has  few  equals. 

“Much  credit  is  due  to  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’  for 
bringing  before  architects,  manufacturers  and  contractors, 
by  means  of  this  competition  and  in  other  ways,  the  great 
importance  of  the  forthcoming  Clay  Products  Exposition 
in  Chicago.” 


MECCA  OF  THE  CLAY  MEN 


All  Roads  Will  Lead  to  Chicago  Next  March  When  Burned  Clay  Products  Will  Reign 

Supreme  at  the  Greatest  of  All  Industrial  Expositions 


To  observing  minds,  there  appears  to  be  now  well  un¬ 
der  way,  a  Renaissance  of  burned  clay  products — a  new  era 
of  progress  for  the  great  clay  industry.  It  is  evident  that 
clay  is  coming  into  its  own  again  and  that  the  world  is 
learning  to  appreciate,  more  than  ever  before,  the  value 
of  our  wares. 

This  development  of  our  industry  has  not,  however, 
been  entirely  a  natural  one.  Simply  because  our  products 
are  superior,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  realize  this  superiority  without  some  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  our  industry  to  educate  the  people 
to  an  appreciation  of  such  merits.  It  is  because  we  have 
among  the  members  of  our  industry,  men  who  have  been 


and  which  has  proven  the  strongest  possible  force  in 
popularizing  brick  as  a  building  material  and  educating 
the  public  to  its  superior  merits. 

The  coming  Clay  Products  Exposition,  to  be  held  at 
the  Coliseum  in  Chicago,  March  7th  to  12th,  represents 
the  most  aggressive  step  yet  taken  by  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturers  in  promoting  their  interests.  It  will  have  a  far 
reaching  effect  in  the  development  of  the  industry  and 
will  accomplish  much  in  increasing  the  public  demand 
for  our  products.  Our  industry  has  been  somewhat  laggard 
in  this  particular  line  of  effort,  for  nearly  every  other 
industry  has  exploited  its  products  through  national  ex¬ 
positions  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  for  ex- 


Beauty  of  Coloring  Added  to  the  Attractiveness  of  This  Design  by  J.  M.  Herman,  Chicago,  Which  Won  Honorable  Mention. 


broad-minded  and  aggressive  enough  to  expend  time,  en¬ 
ergy  and  money  in  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  education 
among  the  people,  that  much  of  the  progress  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  responsible. 

This  progressive  spirit  has  been  evidenced  not  only 
in  the  work  of  individuals  but  in  co-operative  effort.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  through  the  combined  resources  of  the 
individuals  that  any  substantial  movement  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  our  industry  is  possible.  No  matter  how  progres¬ 
sive  the  individual  firms  manufacturing  paving  block  might 
have  been  during  the  past  years,  they  never  could  have 
accomplished  as  individuals  what  they  have  accomplished 
through  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  the  work  of  this  organization  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  increasing  popularity  of  brick  as  a  street 
paving  material.  It  has  been  a  missionary  movement 
largely  and  considerable  sums  of  money  and  much  labor 
bave  been  expended  in  bringing  before  the  people  the  supe¬ 
rior  merits  of  paving  block  as  a  road  surfacing  material. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Building  Brick  Association 
of  America  which  organization,  during  a  period  of  only 
a  few  years,  has  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  country 


ample  the  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  cement 
industry,  who  for  several  years  past  have  held  national 
shows  in  both  New  York  and  Chicago  and  through  them 
have  created  a  most  favorable  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  general,  regarding  cement  products. 

An  exposition  such  as  that  to  be  held  in  Chicago  next 
March  has  a  far  greater  scope  than  many  realize.  Its 
effect  is  wide-spread  and  its  value  and  importance  na¬ 
tion  wide.  As  a  local  proposition  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  the  clay  interests  in  general  but  as  a  visible  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  extent,  beauty  and  merit  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  in  its  value  as  an  educator  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated. 
An  exposition  of  this  character,  because  of  its  novel, 
beautiful  and  interesting  features,  secures  an  immense 
amount  of  publicity  through  the  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  and  this  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  exploitation 
of  clay  products  in  a  manner  that  can  be  secured  through 
no  other  means.  Burned  clay,  during  the  next  few  months 
will  receive  more  attention  through  the  publications  of 
the  country  and  will  be  more  in  the  public  eye  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
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Publicity  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  industrial  development.  It  is  upon  the 
impressions  created  in  the  public  mind  and  the  popu¬ 
larity  developed  that  we  must  depend  for  an  increased 
use  of  our  products.  The  reaching  of  the  public  mind 
is  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  matter.  It  is  much  easier 
to  create  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  public  than  favor¬ 
able  impressions.  Many  a  cause  nas  failed,  not  because 
of  unworthiness,  but  because  of  public  prejudice.  Nearly 
every  adult,  among  our  ninety  millions  of  population,  is 
a  reader  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  Unconsciously, 
they  absorb  into  their  minds,  impressions  from  what  they 
read  in  those  publications,  and  their  favor  or  their  pre¬ 
judice  is  created  by  the  general  trend  of  the  contents 
of  those  publications.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  cement  interests  have  gained  such  a  foothold  and 
made  such  progress  during  recent  years.  The  public  has 
absorbed  an  immense  amount  of  reading  matter  relating 
to  the  use  of  cement  and  cement  products,  until  a  gen- 


Included  among  these  will  be  exhibits  of  great  beauty 
and  artistic  merit  and  features  so  novel  as  to  attract  the 
interest  and  attention  of  the  public  It  will  be  a  show 
worth  going  thousands  of  miles  to  '{sit — a  collection  of 
clay  products  such  as  has  never  befo're  been  gathered  un¬ 
der  one  roof — a  demonstration  of  tl%  value  of  clay  that 
will  be  of  the  most  convincing  character. 

The  large  illustration  accompanying  this  article  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  coming  exposition. 
No  picture,  however,  can  illustrate  the  wonderful  variety 
in  coloring,  and  beauty  in  design,  of  the  various  exhibits, 
or  reproduce  the  general  harmony  and  attractiveness  of 
the  whole  scene.  The  great  main  floor  of  the  Coliseum, 
300  by  150  feet  in  dimensions,  will  be  one  mass  of  beauty 
and  color.  As  the  visitors  pass  down  its  aisles,  they  will 
be  able  to  view,  arranged  in  attractive  display,  every 
known  form  of  burned  clay  material.  Beautiful  decora¬ 
tions  and  gorgeous  lighting  effects  will  make  the  great 
arena  a  vertitable  fairyland.  One  of  the  most  famous 


Pleasing  effects  obtained  by  use  of  various  methods  of  laying  brick — Design,  submitted  by  Walter  B.  Anderson, 

which  won  honorable  mention. 


eral  impression  has  been  created  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  favorable  to  the  use  of  these  materials. 

Publicity  of  this  kind  cannot  be  purchased.  It  is  se¬ 
cured  through  indirect  means  and  a  national  exposition, 
such  as  that  which  our  industry  is  about  to  hold,  offers 
the  most  effective  and  surest  way  for  obtaining  this  de¬ 
sired  publicity.  Not  only  will  the  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  contain  a  large  amount  of  reading  matter  relative 
to  the  plans  for  the  coming  exposition,  but  after  the  Show 
has  been  held,  it  will  be  extensively  reported  and  written 
up  in  the  publications  throughout  the  country.  Thus  can 
be  seen  the  far  reaching  effect  of  an  industrial  exposition 
of  this  kind. 

The  coming  Clay  Products  Show  will  exploit  every 
branch  of  the  clay  industry.  The  great  floor  of  the  Coli¬ 
seum  will  be  one  mass  of  clay  structures  of  all  kinds. 


bands  in  the  country,  will  discourse  sweet  music. 
Many  forms  of  amusement  and  entertainment  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  visitors.  An  immense  variety  of  special  at¬ 
tractions  will  entrance  the  thousands  of  sightseers.  In¬ 
deed,  anyone  connected  with  the  clay  interests  can  well 
be  proud  to  be  identified  with  an  industry  which  can 
produce  an  exposition  of  this  kind. 

They  Will  All  Be  Here. 

Without  question,  this  great  gala  week  in  March  will 
mark  the  greatest  gathering  of  clay  products  manufac¬ 
turers  ever  assembled.  They  will  come  from  the  north, 
east,  south  and  west.  Every  state  in  the  Union  will  con¬ 
tribute  its  quota.  It  will  be  a  gathering  of  the  clans — an 
“old  home  week”  for  clay  workers,  and  over  every  av¬ 
enue  of  entrance  into  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Middle 
West  will  be  emblazoned  the  word  “Welcome.” 
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The  fact  that  the  great  national  conventions  of  the 
industry  will  be  held  . in  Chicago  during  the  same  week, 
will  contribute  largely  to  the  big  attendance.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufac  urers  Association  will  hold  its  most 
important  annual  contention  here  from  March  5th  to  10th. 
Nearly  every  one  of  its  great  membership  will  answer 
“present”  to  the  roll  -call. 

That  admirable  body  of  technical  men,  known  as  the 
American  Ceramic  Society  will  meet  in  important  sessions 
during  the  same  period.  The  program  of  papers  and 
discussions  delivered  before  these  two  bodies  will  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  industry  and  will  add  much 
to  the  extent  and  value  of  our  clay  literature. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association 


That  organization,  which  has  been  of  such  immense 
value  to  the  clay  interests,  known  as  the  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America,  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
during  the  first  days  of  the  week. 

The  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturer’s  Association,  which 
held  such  a  successful  “Middle  West  Convention”  here 
last  February  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  year,  March  8  and  9. 

A  City  of  Brick. 

Chicago  itself  offers  no  small  attraction,  and  doubtless 
many  of  those  who  attend  will  be  pleased  to  make  the 
coming  convention  an  excuse  to  visit  this  great  city.  Chi¬ 
cago  people  identified  with  the  clay  industry,  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  entertain  their  visiting  brethren  in  a  most  ela- 
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Well  balanced  exhibition  structure  which  was  designed  and  wrought  out  in  soft  shades  of  brown  and  tan  by  Herbert  W. 

MacDonald,  Chicago,  III.,  a  student  of  architecture  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


has  scheduled  its  annual  convention  for  Chicago  during 
the  same  week. 

The  opportunity  for  bringing  so  many  drain  tile  manu¬ 
facturers  together  at  one  time  has  resulted  in  the  calling 
of  a  National  Drain  Tile  Congress  to  be  held  on  a  date 
which  will  be  announced  later.  The  Wisconsin  State  As¬ 
sociation  will  adjourn  its  annual  convention  to  meet  in 
ChicagQ  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  week’s  session  and 
they  will  be  honored  by  the  exposition  management  by 
having  a  day  set  aside  as  Wisconsin  Day.  The  Iowa 
Brick  and  Tile  Association  is  also  planning  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  doubtless  other  organizations  and  im¬ 
portant  events  will  be  scheduled  in  connection  with  the 
clay  industry  for  this  big  week. 


borate  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  they  will  do  their 
best  to  make  their  guests  enjoy  themselves  and  feel  entire¬ 
ly  at  home.  A  most  attractive  program  of  entertainment 
is  being  prepared  and  the  visitors  can  be  assured,  of  no 
lack  of  amusement.  Many  who  visit  the  “Windy  City” 
will  doubtless  enjoy  seeing  some  of  its  many  points  of 
interest. 

Chicago  has  most  adequate  facilities  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  host  of  visitors  which  is  expected  to  be  here. 
The  convention  of  the  National  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  large  convention  hall  in  the  Congress  Hotel  Annex, 
and  this  will  be  the  headquarters,  of  the  various  national 
bodies.  Doubtless,  however,  many  of  the  visitors  will 
make  their  homes  during  the  week  at  some  of  the  various 
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other  magnificient  hostelries  for  which  this  city  is  fam¬ 
ous.  Among  these  hotels  those  of  particular  note  are  the 
new  Hotel  Blackstone,  the  Auditorium  and  Hotel  La 
Salle,  all  magnificent  structures  of  brick. 

Chicago  is  a  vertitable  city  of  brick,  and  is  largely 
built  up  from  its  own  mud.  In  the  great  area  which  it 
covers,  25  miles  in  length  and  10  miles  in  width,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  its  building  construction  is  of  burned  clay. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  are  brick  so  generally  used  as  in 


city  of  brick,  and  note  the  modernness  and  perfection  of 
its  building  construction  methods. 

Doubtless  some  of  Chicago’s  great  brick  plants  will 
be  in  operation  during  the  time  of  the  convention,  and 
will  be  visited  by  many  of  the  attending  clay-workers, 
containing  as  they  do,  many  features  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  and  representing  the  latest  development  in  clay¬ 
working  methods.  There  is  one  Chicago  yard  where,  with 
a  single  machine,  over  300,000  brick  are  produced  daily. 


Exquisite  floor  design  for  exhibition  structure,  which  was  executed  in  beautiful  colors  by  Chas.  W.  Denny  of  Philadelphia. 


Chicago.  Chicago  makes  one-tenth  of  all  the  common 
brick  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  the  city 
uses  most  of,  its  own  brick.  Following  the  great  Chicago 
fire  the  city  took  new  growth,  and  brick  became  the  com¬ 
mon  building  material.  Chicago  is  not  only  one  of  the 
largest  consumers  of  common  brick-  in  the  world,  but 


Possibilities  of  brick  work,  shown  in  design  submitted  by 
Carl  H.  Puls  of  New  York  City. 


also  of  the  various  varieties  of  facing  brick,  and  its  resi¬ 
dence  districts  and  business  streets  show  endless  variety 
in  the  use  of  this  material.  In  the  loop  district,  most  of 
the  great  skyscrapers  are  monuments  to  burn.ed  clay,  their 
steel  frame  work  being  protected  by  clay  fireproofing,  and 
their  walls  built  up  of  brick  and  terra  cotta.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  with  great  interest  that  visitors  will  inspect  this 


Chicago  has  many  advantages  for  a  gathering  such  as 
that  of  next  March.  It  is  most  centrally  located,  and  its 
transportation  facilities  and  accommodations  are  unex¬ 
celled.  It  can  be  reached  in  a  single  night’s  ride  from 
any  point  within  a  territory  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  di¬ 
ameter. 

Arranging  for  the  Show. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  floor  space  of  the  great 
Coliseum  has  already  been  reserved  by  various  manu¬ 
facturers  for  exhibits  of  clay  products.  Those  who  have 


Design  in  red  brick  with  black  headers — submitted  by 
C.  M.  Brown,  Chicago. 


arranged  for  displays  of  their  wares  at  the  big  show  have 
co-operation  to  a  movement,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
“boost”  the  clay  industry,  and  secondly,  to  receive  the 
done  so  with  a  double  purpose  in  view;  first  to  give  their 
direct  advantage  to  themselves  in  being  represented  at 
this  exposition.  The  men  who  have  had  the  enterprise 
and  courage  to  expend  such  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 


A  STAR  EXHIBIT 

Striking  Design  Submitted  by  D.  Geijsbeek,  Portland,  Oregon 
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money  as  were  required  to  make  this  exposition  a  fact, 
are  entitled  to  the  co-operation  and  support  of  every  clay 
products  manufacturer.  The  expense  of  geeting  up  such 
a  show  is  enormous.  The  rental  alone  of  the  Coliseum 
building  is  $1,000  per  day.  The  decorations  and  lighting 
required  will  cost  more  than  $8,000.  Over  $10,000  will 
be  expended  in  advertising  the  Show  and  in  publicity 
work.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  items  of  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  such  an  enterprise. 


Street  in  Pompeii,  designed  by  H.  Von  Hofsten,  Winnetka,  III. 


Those  who  put  up  the  money  to  make  this  exposition 
possible,  did  so  without  any  expectation  of  deriving  any 
profit  from  their  investment.  Their  sole  purpose  is  to 
produce  an  exposition  that  will  be  of  practical  benefit 
to  the  clay  industry.  They  do  not  expect  any  interest 
on  their  investment  nor  ever  to  see  their  money  again. 
This  being  the  case,  can  the  individual  members  of  the 
fraternity  afford  to  stand  back  and  be  mere  “spectators” 
in  a  project  of  this  kind?  This  is  a  time  to  stop  fault 
finding  and  the  “throwing  of  cold  water,”  and  members 
should  get  down  to  business  and  back  up  this  great  pro¬ 
ject  in  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  manner.  The  Show  is 
sure  to  be  a  stupendous  success  anyway,  but  it  can  be 
made  a  much  greater  success,  and  be  of  far  greater  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  indsutry  as  a  whole,  if  every  manufacturer  will 
do  his  share.  This  is  not  the  time  to  stand  back  and 
criticise,  but  rather  the  time  to  show  how  loyal  you 
are  to  your  own  industry.  This  is  the  time  to  show  your 
broad  mindedness  and  enterprise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there¬ 
fore  that  no  more  time  will  be  lost  in  filling  up  the  Coli¬ 
seum  floor  with  exhibits  of  clay  ware,  and  not  only  that, 
but  the  exhibitors  should  plan  to  make  their  displays  of 
such  a  character  as  will  add  to  the  value,  beauty  and 
interest  of  this  exposition  as  a  whole. 

In  "this  issue  appears  a  number  of  designs  especially 


prepared  for  exposition  structures  for  the  coming  clay 
Products  Show.  These  designs  were  prepared  by  welt 
known  architects  for  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Prize 
Competition  and  are  intended  to  assist  exhibitors  in 
planning  their  displays.  The  publishers  of  “Brick  and 


The  neat  and  attractive  design  submitted  by  Harry  L.  Lane, 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  gives  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  displaying  various  styles  of  brick. 


Clay  Record”  will  be  glad  to  send  the  original  drawings 
and  specifications  of  any  of  these  designs  to  manufacturers 
who  wish  to  use  them  in  this  connection. 

Exhibitors  need  have  no  fear  of  not  having  sufficient 
time  to  install  elaborate  displays  involving  considerable 
construction  work  as  two  additional  days  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Show  have  been  secured  by  the  management, 
giving  ample  time  for  erecting  elaborate  structures  of 
considerable  size. 

About  the  Exhibits. 

Many  of  the  features  of  the  coming  Exposition  will 
be  remarkably  artistic.  Among  them  will  be  a  mag- 


nificient  triumphal  arch,  27  ft.  in  height,  the  value  of 
which  will  be  upwards  of  $5,000.  Another  feature  will 
be  a  house  of  brick,  being  a  full  sized  bungalow  con¬ 
structed  entirely  of  burned  clay  materials.  The  exposi¬ 
tion  will  include  displays  not  only  of  brick  in  all  its  many 
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varieties,  but  also  the  products  of  every  other  branch 
of  the  clay  industry. 

A  portion  of  the  Colieseum  will  be  devoted  to  a  Muni¬ 
cipal  Exhibit,  and  here  will  be  shown  a  full  sized  brick 
paved  street  with  lines  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  conduit 
etc.  A  section  of  the  Coliseum  will  also  show  some  inter¬ 
esting  displays  demonstrating  the  superior  merit  of  vitri¬ 
fied  sewer  pipe  and  proper  methods  of  sewerage  con¬ 
struction.  In  addition  to  the  individual  displays  will  be 
those  of  various  sewer  pipe  and  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  cause  the  attendance 
of  many  city  engineers  and  officials  from  all  over  the 
country. 

It  is  expected  that  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
United  States  government  will  have  an  exhibit  in  the  drain 


tile  section  of  the  Show,  and  that  the  drain  tile  portion 
of  the  industry  will  be  well  represented  and  that  an  ex¬ 
position  structure  of  tile  will  be  one  of  the  features,  form¬ 
ing  headquarters  and  a  meeting  place  for  the  drain  tile 
men.  The  exploitation  of  such  an  exhibit  and  the  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  clay  drain  tile  through  the  agricultural 
papers  as  a  result,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  drain 
tile  interests. 

Pottery  in  all  its  various  forms  will  be  among  the  novel 
and  attractive  features  of  the  Show.  The  displays  will 
include  those  of  beautiful  art  pottery,  table  and  kitchen 
ware  of  all  kinds  and  also  sanitary  ware,  bath  tubs  and 
similar  products.  Faience,  tiled  mantels  and  interior  dec¬ 
orative  ware  will  be  displayed  in  many  beautiful  designs. 
The  various  forms  of  floor  and  wall  tile,  clay  mosaic  and 
similar  products  will  be  included  in  this  section  of  the 
Show. 

Fire  brick  and  other  refractories  will  be  amply  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  special  displays  of  great  interest. 

Architectural  terra  cotta  will  form  one  of  the  hand¬ 
some  features  of  the  Show,  and  many  attractive  displays 
are  now  being  planned.  Terra  cotta,  hollow  tile  and  fire¬ 
proofing  will  be  demonstrated  in  actual  construction  work, 
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thus  exploiting  the  possibilities  of  absolute  fire  proof 
construction. 

While  exhibits  of  all  varieties  have  been  arranged  for, 
there  is  still  opportunity  for  extending  the  scope  of  the 
show  and  increasing  its  importance  and  value  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  exploitation  of  clay  products  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  manufacturer  who  produces  clay  ware 
of  any  kind  will  be  represented  to  some  extent  at  thip 
exposition.  Even  those  who  do  not  feel  that  they  have 
ware  which  could  be  exhibited  should  attend  the  show  and 
at  least  evidence  their  good  will  toward  the  project  by 
writing  their  views  on  the  subject  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Exposition,  Mr.  F.  L.  Hopley,  815  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Chicago.  “It  is  your  show,  gentlemen.” 

The  popular  slogan  among  clayworkers  throughout  the 


country  now,  is — “Meet  me  in  Chicago.”  Only  two 
months  intervene  before  this  great  event,  and  clayworkers 
should  begin  early  to  make  their  plans,  not  only  for  at¬ 
tendance,  but  for  a  contribution  to  the  exhibits,  and  co¬ 
operation  in  making  the  event  a  practical  success. 

It  may  be  of  advantage  to  some  of  the  exhibitors  to 
know  where  they  can  secure  the  services  of  an  expert 
designer  who  will  assist  them  in  preparing  plans  for  their 
Exposition  structures,  and  we,  therefore,  take  pleasure 
in  suggesting  that  such  people  correspond  with  Mr.  H. 
Von  Hofsten,  box  223,  Winnetka,  Ill.  This  gentleman  has 
already  prepared  a  number  of  designs  for  exposition 
structures  and  will  be  glad  to  give  others  the  benefit  of 
his  ideas.  One  of  his  designs,  a  very  elaborate  plan  for 
a  combination  exhibit  of  various  clay  products,  appears 
in  this  issue.  The  large  view  of  the  Coliseum  interior, 
showing  the  probable  appearance  of  the  coming  Clay 
Products  Show  is  also  his  work. 

The  Connecticut  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.  has 
secured  a  12-acre  tract  of  land  in  West  Auburn,  Mass., 
for  the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sand- 
lime  brick  near  Worcester,  Mass. 


A  NEW  BRICK 


Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.  Perfect  a  New  Idea  in  the  Round  Edge  Pressed  Brick 
Which  Promises  to  Meet  With  Great  Favor  Among  Architects  and  Builders 


With  the  development  of  brick  architecture  has  come 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  greater  variety  in 
coloring  and  texture  of  facing  brick.  The  architects  have 
become  more  exacting  in  their  requirements  of  the  brick 
manufacturers,  and  it  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the 
latter  to  supply  these  demands.  This  has  resulted  to  an 
extent  in  the  production  of  some  varieties  of  brick,  the 
only  merit  of  which  lies  in  their  novelty,  and  which 
from  the  clayworkers’  point  of  view  are  far  from  perfec¬ 
tion. 

We  Americans  are  more  or  less  a  people  of  fads  and 
fancies,  and  what  pleases  us  today  may  be  far  from  satis¬ 
factory  tomorrow.  For  example,  the  exceedingly  wide 
mortar  joint  has  found  much  popularity,  and  yet  when 
we  consider  a  wall  with  this  kind  of  joint  in  the  light 
of  reason  as  well  as  of  art,  it  does  not  altogether  com- 


of  great  uniformity  and  smoothness.  It  is  this  very 
qualtiy  that  many  architects  are  endeavoring  to  overcome 
to  obtain  best  architectural  effects.  To  secure  “texture” 
requires  that  a  wall  surface  shall  be  roughened  in  some 
way  to  produce  light  and  shadow  effects  and  to  prevent 
“glare.” 

With  these  ideas  in  view  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  the  architects  and  builders  a  brick  that  would  produce 
all  the  desired  results  without  necessitating  the  use 
of  an  excess  of  unsightly  mortar,  the  firm 
of  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  which  ranks  among 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  dry  pressed  brick  machinery, 
have  been  devoting  their  attention  to  the  development  of 
a  new  form  of  dry  pressed  brick,  which  promises  to  rev¬ 
olutionize  the  industry.  Their  effort  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  the  round  edge  pressed  brick  is  certainly  to 


Section  of  Wall  Built  of  Round  Edge  Pressed  Brick. 


mend  itself.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  going  to  extremes, 
and  a  wall  built  up  with  mortar  joints  a  half  inch  wide, 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  wall  being  mortar, 
cannot  be  considered  of  either  beautiful  or  satisfactory 
construction. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  but  what  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  face  brick  industry  during  the  past  two 
years  have  been  brought  about  through  a  new  interest 
in  brick  construction  on  the  part  of  the  architects  and 
the  public. 

The  demand  of  the  architects  has  been  for  brick  that 
would  produce  that  effect  in  wall  construction  known  as 
“texture,”  and  to  overcome  that  blankness  and  uniformity 
of  appearance  of  which  brick  has  in  the  past  been  ac¬ 
cused. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  high 
quality  pressed  brick,  but,  strange  to  say,  their  very  per¬ 
fection  has  reacted  against  them.  In  laying  they  required 
only  a  thin  course  of  mortar,  and  their  edges  are  so  even 
and  perfect  that  the  result  has  been  wall  construction 


soon  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  architectural  and 
building  world.  Its  production  is  secured  through  the  use 
of  a  special  round  edge  die,  perfected  by  Chisholm,  Boyd 
&  White  Co.  and  attachable  to  any  Boyd  press. 

As  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the  round 
edge  pressed  brick  produces  that  most  desirable  of  effects 
in  wall  construction  known  as  “texture,”  and  the  light  and 
shadow  effects  produced  by  the  recess  joints,  produce 
a  most  harmonious  and  beautiful  effect. 

The  new  style  of  pressed  brick  lends  itself  to  the  most 
artistic  treatment  in  brick  wall  construction  and  it  will  be 
received  with  a  hearty  weclome  by  architects  and  by  the 
public  in  general,  as  the  most  modern  and  important  type 
of  facing  brick. 

Already  several  pressed  brick  manufacturers  have  se¬ 
cured  the  round  edge  dies  and  are  making  this  form  of 
brick.  They  report  that  they  cannot  make  them  rapidly 
enough  to  supply  the  demands  and  that  residences  and 
business  buildings  faced  with  this  brick  are  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  and  complimented. 


THE  BOSS  AND  THE  BUSINESS 


Second  Installment  of  the  Thrilling  Story  of  Young  Blake’s  Adventures  in  the  Manage. 

ment  of  a  Tile  Plant 

By  Daniel  Vincent  Casey 


I — The  selling  game  unfolds — Blake  learns 
his  handicaps  and  plans  to  overcome  them. 

Tile  enthusiasm  the  manager  of  the  Warsaw  plant 
certainly  lacked.  Had  their  factories  been  neighbors  or 
in  any  degree  rivals,  Blake  might  have  fancied  an  attempt 
to  discourage  his  enterprise.  So  pessimistic  was  Spencer’s 
tone  whenever  the  talk  glanced  away  from  equipment  or 
production  to  that  other  vital  element — sales. 

Puzzled  by  the  manager’s  attitude,  Matt  was  still  too 
busy  gathering  impressions  to  question  it  immediately. 
Through  the  rainstorm  halting  construction  at  home,  he 
had  traveled  a  hundred  miles  to  watch  in  operation  a  tile- 
machine  like  that  he  would  have  to  install  a  little  later. 
His  problems,  with  their  solutions,  lay  all  about  him; 
Spencer  was  at  his  elbow  to  help  analyze  them. 

How  many  and  important  were  the  details  to  be  ob¬ 
served  he  had  not  realized  before,  or  how  serious  might 
prove  the  handicap  of  his  brief  apprenticeship  .to  the 
business.  When  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Downey’s  offer  of  a 
quarter  interest  and  the  management  of  the  factory  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  veteran  tile-maker  at  Warren,  he  had  counted 
on  six  months’  training  to  fit  him  for  the  place.  Only 
half  this  schooling — the  half  concerned  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  small  tile — had  been  completed  when  circum¬ 
stances  forced  him  to  take  charge  of  Warren  and  give  up 
entirely  his  plan  to  study  the  more  difficult  art  of  big 
tile  making.  And  this  was  his  first  sight  of  a  mill  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  larger  ware  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
venture  must  hinge.  Little  wonder  that  his  eyes  were 
hungry,  his  brain  too  eager  and  absorbed  to  consider  any¬ 
thing  but  the  concrete  facts  presenting  themselves  in 
quick  succession. 

Not  till  they  had  finished  their  slow  progress  through 
the  plant,  therefore,  did  he  touch  on  the  second  phase 
of  the  business  needing  illumination;  how  to  market  big 
tile,  how  to  secure  orders  for  the  trunk  drains  in  which 
alone  they  were  used.  The  manager’s  frank  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  conditions  gave  him  his  opening. 

“There’s  money  in  the  county  ditches,  all  right,”  Spencer 
answered  slowly.  “The  trouble  is,  they’re  so  infernally 
hard  to  land.” 

Matt  waited,  breathless.  Here  was  the  pith  of  the 
whole  matter.  The  success  of  the  venture  at  Warren 
hung  on  ability7"  to  make  and  sell  the  larger  tile  these  con¬ 
tract  ditches  required.  Already  the  investment  exceeded 
what  the  lesser  drains  could  pay  returns  on.  But  if 
Spencer,  with  five  years’  experience,  found  marketing  dif¬ 
ficult,  what  of  his  own  prospects? 

“The  Kelseys  want  all  the  business,  I  guess,”  the  other 
continued,  knocking  out  his  pipe.  “They’ve  taken  eleven 
contracts  away  from  me  since  spring — half  of  them  right 
here  in  this  county.  I  simply  can’t  meet  their  prices  and 
make  any  money.” 

Blake  stared.  The  Kelsey  combination  would  be  as 
much  his  rival  as  it  was  Spencer’s — his  only  serious  com¬ 
petitor,  in  fact.  With  six  huge  plants  and  a  million  dollars 
capital,  it  was  the  overshadowing  figure  in  the  state  as¬ 
sociation  of  tile-makers  and  had  always  fostered,  in  con- 

Note — "The  Boss  and  the  Business”  originally  appeared  in 
"System,”  the  magazine  of  business,  as  a  series  of  independent 
short  stories.  The  publication  rights  have  been  purchased  by 
us  and  the  story  revised,  enlarged  and  continued  to  a  dramatic 
climax  by  the  author  especially  for  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


ventions,  the  trade  sentiment  against  excessive  price-cut¬ 
ting. 

“Don’t  they  stick  to  the  list?”  he  asked.  v 

Spencer  snorted. 

“You  can’t  prove  they  cut.  But  the  contractors  who 
work  with  them  took  those  eleven  ditches  at  figures  my 
men  couldn’t  touch. 

“Figure  it  out,”  he  suggested.  “The  Kelseys  make 
nothing  but  shale  tile.  With  their  plants  in  shale  dis¬ 
tricts,  they  have  to  ship,  on  an  average,  fifty  miles  farther 
than  you  or  I  do.  The  freight  rate,  therefore,  is  dead 
against  them — a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  on  every  siz¬ 
able  job.  Now,  excavation,  hauling,  setting  and  filling 
are  all  items  you  can  estimate  mighty  close  to  actual 
cost.  Tell  me,  then,  how  the  Kelsey  ditchers  paid  the 
extra  freight  and  still  went  away  under  my  men?  In 
every  case  I  quoted  the  lowest  price  my  costs  allowed.” 

Matt’s  nod  was  in  welcome  to  two  new  ideas.  Efficient 
contractors  must  be  found  as  allies.  He  must  learn  ditch¬ 
ing  in  order  to  check  estimates  and  make  sure  of  sales. 
Just  now,  however,  the  vital  point  was  costs. 

“Can  the  Kelseys  make  their  stuff  cheaper?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

The  manager  assented  regretfully. 

“In  large  ware,  clay  cracks  a  lot  worse  than  shale,”  he 
explained.  “Every  time  close  figuring  was  involved,  my 
culls  robbed  me  of  the  sale.” 

They  had  threshed  out  drying-methods  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  factory.  Now  they  reviewed  them,  dis¬ 
cussed  alterations,  expedients.  To  no  purpose,  except 
Blake’s  realization  that  making  and  selling  were  insep¬ 
arable  elements  of  the  same  game. 

“Look  out  for  them  next  summer,”  the  older  man 
warned.  “They’ll  try  to  sicken  you  of  the  big  tile  game 
by  grabbing  every  contract  you  go  after.  Indeed,”  he 
mused  a  moment,  “I’m  surprised  they  haven’t  begun  to- 
gloom  you  before  this.” 

“You  mean — ?” 

“They’ve  bluffed  two  or  three  men  out  of  setting  up 
presses,”  Spencer  replied.  “Make  them  the  peace-or-war 
offer  they’re  sure  to  spring  on  you.  Promised  them  ev¬ 
erything  in  their  territories  up  to  twelve  inches  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  clear  field  on  fourteens  to  thirties.  Other¬ 
wise— the  big  stick! 

“I  might  have  fallen  for  their  talk  myself,”  he  finished 
somberly,  “but  my  press  was  installed  and  I  felt  that 
after  all  this  was  a  free  country  and  I  an  American  cit¬ 
izen.” 

Much  more  he  told  his  visitor;  the  minutiae  and  rough 
strategy  of  selling — the  value  of  cultivating  county  ditch 
commissioners,  the  points  to  observe  in  handling  con¬ 
tractors,  methods  of  keeping  in  touch  with  drainage 
projects  immediate  and  remote. 

His  great  service  to  Matt,  however,  was  in  arming 
him  against  the  chances  of  battle;  in  emphasizing  the 
offensive  and  defensive  power  of  low  production  costs; 
in  crystallizing  his  determination  to  master  every  detail 
of  making  and  marketing  large  ware.  Make  and  market 
this  he  must,  or  else  cramp  the  growth  and  surrender  the 
future  of  the  business.  From  May  to  October  individual 
farmers  bought  few  tile;  activity  centered  on  the  big 
trunk  ditches.  Not  to  supply  these  would  mean  sac- 
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rifice  of  the  most  profitable  sales,  and  loss,  perhaps,  of 
the  individual  orders  for  the  smaller  feeder  drains.  While 
the  tax  on  the  company’s  meager  capital  would  prove 
serious  if  he  tried  to  pile  up  stock  against  the  brief 
and  speculative  autumn  and  spring  seasons. 

Deliberately  Blake  chose  independence — and  set  about 
learning  how  to  win  it. 

II — The  line  of  least  resistance — A  mak¬ 
ing  program  based  on  market  demands. 

Big  tile  or  a  conflict  with  the  Kelseys,  however,  had 
no  place  in  his  immediate  program.  The  making  policy 
he  grubbed  out  by  patient  study  of  essentials — pushing- 
construction  and  installing  machinery  at  top  speed  mean¬ 
while; — was  not  pretentious.  The  ambition  of  his  part¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Downey  centered  on  the  production  of  the 
largest  drains;  again  and  again  he  had  expressed  anxiety 
to  begin  their  manufacture  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Small  tile  the  elder  man  had  been  occupied  with  all  his 
life.  The  Warren  plant  was  as  much  the  outcome  of  his 
desire  to  take  rank  with  big-tile  producers  as  of  his  faith 
in  the  business  opportunity.  Blake  knew  this.  Yet, 
squaring  his  shoulders  to  the  burden  of  full  responsibility, 
he  decided  to  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale — with 
the  four-inch  tile  which  any  cross-roads  factory  in  the 
state  could  furnish. 

No  other  course  matched  with  his  analysis  of  condi¬ 
tions.  Deliveries  were  his  first  aim — to  stop  the  ebb 
of  capital  by  producing  and  selling  something.  Also  the 
more  urgent  problems  of  manufacture  and  sales  could 
be  solved  by  grinding  out  the  smaller  sizes. 

These  were  the  tile — “fours,”  “sixes,”  and  “eights,” 
taking  their  names  from  their  diameters — which  the  farm¬ 
ers  round  about  Warren  would  require.  The  fall  was 
their  ditching  season,  second  only  to  the  spring.  Yard 
prices,  after  years  of  list-prices  plus  freight,  would  ap¬ 
peal  to  them.  They  would  haul  their  own  ware— thus 
saving  outlay  of  good  money  for  shipping  charges.  Much 
of  the  business  would  be  cash,  while  the  time  sales,  the 
purchasers  being  known  at  the  Warren  banks,  would  fur¬ 
nish  a  basis  for  loans. 

The  imperative  reasons,  however,  were  Matt’s  wish  to 
observe  the  wider  market  before  launching  into  it  and 
the  factory’s  need  of  nursing  until  the  organization  had 
found  itself.  The  men  were  giving  their  best  to  the  work. 
From  that  tense  moment  beneath  the  chimney  staging 
when  they  watched  his  gallant  wrestle  with  death,  there 
had  been  no  slump  in  their  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  Still, 
their  limitations  remained  the  limitations  of  small  town 
artisans  and  farm  hands.  As  the  plant  drew  to  comple¬ 
tion,  Blake  gaged  the  capacities  of  his  workers  more 
clearly  and  saw  the  wisdom  of  “breaking  them  in’*  on 
easy  tasks. 

During  this  training  period,  small  tile  would  involve 
fewest  risks.  With  the  auger  mill  which  produced  them, 
the  four  Downey  veterans  he  had  imported  as  nucleus 
of  his  force  were  as  familiar  as  himself;  their  acquaintance 
with  the  press  and  its  operation  was  correspondingly 
meager.  His  service  in  Iowa  had  taught  him  also  that 
the  lesser  drains  were  not  so  liable  to  damage  in  hand¬ 
ling,  drying,  burning  and  delivery. 

Shaping  itself  thus — making  and  selling  considerations 
pulling  together — Blake’s  logic  curbed  his  partner’s  am¬ 
bition.  The  delay  in  receiving  the  steel  supports  for 
hoisting  the  press  to  the  second  floor  served  the  same 
purpose.  When  the  auger  mill  began  its  monotonous 
chant  in  mid-September,  Mr.  Downey  was  reconciled  to 
postponement  of  big-tile  making  until  spring. 

“Go  ahead,  Matt,”  he  agreed  at  the  Sundav  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  eve  of  starting.  “You’ve  got  the  right  idea. 


Keep  your  feet  on  solid  earth.  Make  the  sizes  you  can 
sell,  especially  since  you  can  make  them  easiest.  I’ve 
hankered  to  be  a  big-tile  man  so  long  that  now  the  press 
means  more  to  me  than  all  the  rest  of  the  factory.  I’m 
glad  you’ve  got  nerve  enough  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 
business;  not  what  you  think  I  want.” 

Of  making  and  its  processes,  he  took  direct  charge, 
using  his  four  seasoned  men  as  teachers  and  himself 
schooling  his  recruits  in  the  simple  technic  of  their  new 
jobs.  Diligence  did  not  content  him.  Lost  motion,  wasted 
effort  were  intolerable  to  him.  He  wanted  results,  but  re¬ 
mits  accomplished  in  the  safest,  least  exhausting  way. 

And  because  he  was  dealing  with  the  finest,  the  most 
intelligent  common  labor  in  the  world,  the  lessons  were 
soon  learned.  Machines  and  men  began  to  assume  the 
rhythm  of  ordered  industry;  he  had  freedom  to  conduct 
the  endless  adjustments,  the  night-and-day  watch  over 
hot  rooms  and  kilns  which  were  required  to  bring  his 
first  tile  safe  through  the  decisive  operations  of  drying 
and  burning. 

Ill — Gathering  resources  against  the  time 

of  trial — Blake  makes  a  vital  discovery. 

Despite  his  care,  disappointment  attended  the  opening 
of  the  initial  kiln — temptation  following  swiftly.  Instead 
of  the  warm  red  and  rich  salmon  hues  the  clay  had  burned 
in  its  preliminary  tests  at  another  of  Mr.  Downey’s  yards, 
the  28,000  “fours”  Matt  and  his  men  wheeled  out  were  dull 
yellow — the  color  of  underdone,  imperfect  ware.  Some 
comfort  there  was  in  his  forecast  of  such  a  result;  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  changes  he  had  wrought  in  the  fire-boxes 
in  the  face  of  the  blistering  heat;  in  the  fact  that  the  ware, 
though  “off  color,”  lacked  no  other  quality  of  first-class 
tile. 

Demonstrating  this  last  by  conclusive  tests,  the  man¬ 
ager  might  have  sold  the  stuff  as  standard  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  trooped  in,  a  dozen  wagons  daily.  But  he  looked 
beyond  the  immediate  profit.  Quality  was  the  key  to 
the  wider  market.  Since  the  tile  looked  like  “seconds,” 
therefore,  he  sold  them  as  such,  reaping  profits  of  a 
sort  in  the  gossip  the  buyers  scattered  through  the  coun¬ 
ty.  In  scores  of  roadside  colloquies  his  measure  was 
taken  from  the  act  and  the  verdict  given  that  the  new 
firm  was  “on  the  square.” 

Moreover,  the  reduced  prices  appealed;  farmers  who 
would  have  waited  for  October  rains  to  point  out  the 
low  spots  demanding  drainage,  hurried  in  to  secure  a 
load  of  the  cheap  tile,  returning  later  to  purchase  perfect 
ware  at  regular  prices.  From  his  “bargain  sale” — he 
contrived  to  interest  the  editor  of  the  Warren  “Tribune” 
in  that  event  and  in  the  principle  behind  it — until  a  bliz¬ 
zard  checked  ditching  in  January,  Matt  had  no  market 
problem  except  th<  threat  which  darkened  the  spring 
horizon.  Fast  as  the  kilns  disgorged  tile,  the  farmers 
hauled  them  away,  settling  in  due  time  with  cash  or 
an  interest-bearing  note. 

They  set  tasks,  it  is  true.  Their  demands  for  “tens” 
and  “twelves”  compelled  the  manager  to  put  the  gang 
at  production  of  these  more  difficult  sizes  sooner  than 
he  wished.  Under  his  guidance,  his  patient  coaching, 
however,  the  men  accomplished  what  he  asked.  Every 
lay  they  gained  in  temper  and  ability,  Blake  himself  in 
confidence.  Given  time,  he  felt,  he  would  develop  a  force 
and  a  factory  which  could  fight  on  even  terms  with  the 
greater  but  more  unwieldy  organization  of  the  Kelseys. 

Efficiency  was  a  passion  with  him,  since  here  lay  the 
secret  of  the  power  he  sought.  Every  detail  of  making, 
drying,  burning  he  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  and 
analysis.  Without  losing  sight  of  immediate  returns,  he 
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took  advantage  of  his  compact  organization  to  work  out 
the  principles  and  methods  which  must  govern  the  larger 
phase  of  the  business  looming  ahead. 

One  of  his  innovations  was  to  prove  of  surpassing  im¬ 
portance  in  the  coming  contest.  Seeking  a  remedy  for 
the  “weeping”  of  the  dry-shed  roof,  his  habit  of  inquiry 
and  experiment  led  him  to  evolve  a  method  of  drying 
he  had  never  seen  in  use  in  drain  tile  factories.  The 
nearness  of  the  railroad  had  prescribed  a  fire-proof  sheet¬ 
ing  for  this  roof;  the  first  heavy  frost  turned  it  into  a 
giant  condenser  for  the  moisture  rising  from  the  tile, 
much  ware  and  threatened  to  render  the  top  rooms  use- 
The  drip  resulting  not  only  retarded  drying;  it  spoiled 
less  in  cold  weather 

The  ventilators  Blake  cut  were  only  partial  correctives, 
exhausting  the  warm  air  before  its  work  was  done.  Braz¬ 
iers  burning  cannel  coal  to  dry  the  air  were  more  suc- 


expeditious  way.  In  the  end  he  concentrated  all  the 
pipes  overhead,  reversing  the  tile  in  a  rocking  cradle 
when  the  top  end  was  thoroughly  cured.  Edge  cracks, 
the  bane  of  clay  workers,  were  practically  eliminated; 
the  time  of  drying  shortened  many  hours. 

How  vitally  his  invention  might  affect  results  when  he 
faced  the  Kelseys  in  the  field,  Matt  had  no  notion  until 
Spencer  returned  his  visit  early  in  December.  Skeptical 
at  first,  the  Warsaw  man  waxed  jubilant  when  Matt 
demonstrated  the  important  reduction  in  “culls”  effected 
by  the  new  method. 

“Why,  if  that  holds  good  on  big  stuff,  Blake,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “we’ll  have  the  Kelseys  backed  right  off  the 
map.” 

“But  will  it?”  the  younger  man  queried.  “Eve  made 
nothing  above  twelves,  you  know.” 

“It  will,”  the  other  countered  positively.  “Your  rec- 


Blake  told  them  laughingly  that  the  press  was  busy  on  twenties  intended  for  the  Whittell  ditch. 


•cessful.  But  the  method  was  clumsy  and  dangerous,  and 
he  substituted  steam  pipes  suspended  from  the  rafter 
braces.  The  result  exceeded  his  hopes.  Condensation 
ceased.  More:  the  top  floor  dried  tile  so  much  faster 
than  the  others  that  he  installed  the  overhead  pipes  in 
all  the  chambers. 

His  drying  troubles  were  not  ended,  however.  The  first 
run  of  ten-inch  tile,  though  tended  jealously,  cracked  woe¬ 
fully  under  the  double  application  of  heat.  Dreading 
more  serious  fault'  in  the  larger  sizes,  where  the  mass 
of  clay  involved  would  be  doubled  or  trebled,  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  tests  to  learn  the  safest  and  most 


ords  show  your  breakage  on  tens  and  twelves  isn’t  half 
what  mine  runs.  The  proportion  ought  to  hold  all  the 
way  up  the  line.  If  it  does” — his  eyes  gleamed  with 
excitement — “it  will  equalize  the  drying  losses  between 
clay  and  shale  and  give  us  an  even  break  on  costs.  Then, 
guarding  your  method  as  a  trade  secret,  we  can  beat 
our  friends  at  their  own  game  and  keep  them  guessing 
how  we  do  it.” 

IV — The  doubting  contractors — The 
manager  finds  an  ally  among  them. 

Scant  encouragement  Blake  received  from  the  con¬ 
tractors  he  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  during  the  win- 
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ter  shut-down.  County  officials  were  cordial  enough  but 
the  ditchers  were  uniformly  indifferent.  Instead  of  the  wel¬ 
come  due  a  competitive  producer,  likely  to  better  terms 
or  prices  on  tile,  the  latter  accorded  him  short  cour¬ 
tesy.  Had  he  ever  made  twenties  or  twenty-fours?  was 
the  demand.  Had  he  any  tangible  proof  that  he  could 
deliver  them,  should  anyone  tie  up  with  him  and  risk 
offending  the  Kelseys?  Show  a  couple  of  miles  of  his  big 
tile  in  the  ground  and  accepted  by  a  commissioner  and 
he  might  ask  strangers  to  do  business  with  him.  But 
not  before. 

Exasperated  at  the  third  repetition  of  this  proposal, 
Matt  inquired  sharply  how  ability  to  supply  twenties 
could  be  demonstrated  unless  some  contractor  gave  him 
the  chance  to  deliver  them?  Thereafter  he  put  a  clamp 
on  his  temper:  the  man’s  shrug  was  eloquent,  his  smile 
sly.  Even  Harkness,  the  silent,  hawk-eyed  old  ditcher  at 
Sterling,  the  northern  limit  of  Blake’s  selling  field,  met 
him  with  that  stock  objection. 

Now  Harkness  had  the  stamp  of  native  power  upon 
him.  Alone  among  the  contractors  he  had  met,  the  young 
manager  liked  him  instinctively.  The  others  were  all 
men  of  ordinary  caliber  and  no  great  energy,  contenting 
themselves  usually  with  operations  in  a  limited  territory, 
rarely  going  beyond  the  next  county  in  search  of  work, 
combining  to  repel  invasion  by  outsiders,  while  the 
Sterling  man  was  aggressive — and  none  too  popular  be¬ 
cause  he  recognized  no  boundaries  to  his  range. 

“I’ll  give  you  a  bond  insuring  deliveries  where  and 
when  you  say,”  Matt  declared.  “I  want  to  sell  you  tile, 
Mr.  Harkness.  Also,  I  want  you  to  put  my  tile  in  earth. 
I  know  they’ll  be  put  in  right  and  there  will  be  no  kicks 
coming  ten  years  from  now.” 

The  ditcher  eyed  him  keenly. 

“I’d  like  to  handle  your  stuff,  Blake,”  he  answered, 
“but  I’m  just  obliged  to  play  safe  in  this  matter.  A  bond 
would  protect  me  on  three  or  four  jobs,  or  even  for  a 
whole  season.  But  it  wouldn’t  get  me  tile  next  year 
or  the  year  after  if  you  failed  to  make  good,  would  it? 
You  know  what  the  Kelseys  would  do — cut  me  out — re¬ 
fuse  to  sell  me — put  me  out  of  business. 

“You  see  the  risk  I’d  run.  You’ve  got  the  right  stuff 
in  you,  but  you’re  young  and  you’re  up  against  a  game 
lots  of  men  have  gone  broke  on.  I’m  dead  sure  you’ll 
win  out  and  I’m  going  to  help  you  all  I  can.  But  until 
you  prove  that  you  can  make  and  deliver  big  tile  that 
will  pass  the  ditch  commissioners,  I’m  like  the  other  con¬ 
tractors:  I  can’t  trade.” 

Keen  as  his  disappointment  was,  Matt  contrived  to 
smile. 

“How  can  I  deliver,”  he  asked,  “if  none  of  you  fel¬ 
lows  will  give  me  a  chance?” 

“Easy  enough,”  the  ditcher  insisted.  “There  are  any 
number  of  party  ditches  we  contractors  get  no  chance 
to  figure  on.  The  farmers  who  own  the  land  do  the 
work  themselves.  The  Kelseys  cut  no  ice  with  them  of 
course.  You’d  have  nothing  to  fight  but  the  prices  the 
Kelseys  quote.” 

Blake  nodded. 

“That’s  your  way  to  break  in,”  Harkness  continued. 
“And  once  you’re  in  and  your  tile  accepted,  you  can 
count  on  me.  Fact  is” — his  mouth  tightened  under  the 
grizzled  moustache — “the  Kelseys  have  been  butting  into 
the  ditching  game  too  strong  to  suit  me.  To  maintain 
their  monopoly  of  the  big  tile  business,  they’ve  kind  of 
organized  the  contractors  into  little  groups  and  distrib¬ 
uted  the  jobs  around  in  rotation.  Began,  you  know,  by 
agreeing  to  sell  their  tile  only  to  members  of  each  group; 


the  members  in  return  agreeing  to  buy  nothing  but  Kel¬ 
sey  ware.  Now,  they’ve  got  things  where  they  can  say 
who  gets  every  ditch  that  is  let.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“I’ve  had  my  fair  share  of  the  ditches,”  he  went  on, 
“but  I’m  tired  of  being  somebody  else’s  man.  I  could 
do  twice  as  much  work  if  I  had  a  free  hand  and  could 
bid  to  win  on  every  job  that  I  want. 

“So  we’ll  tie  up  together,  Blake.”  His  laugh  was  like 
a  boy’s — “and  we’ll  show  this  Sterling  bunch  of  mud- 
hogs  what  ditching  really  means.  I’ll  finish  up  the  last 
of  my  Kelsey  jobs  about  May  1st.  Until  I  clean  up  with 
them,  of  course,  I’ll  have  to  stand  pat;  otherwise  I  might 
have  trouble  getting  deliveries.  That  will  give  you  time, 
too,  for  trying  out  your  mill  and  your  clay  on  the  big 
fellows.  But  if  you  strike  any  snags  in  the  meantime — 

I  understand  the  rings  are  pretty  well  organized  down 
around  you  there — just  holler  and  Pete  Harkness  will  try 
to  help  you  out. 

“Anyhow,  let  me  know  when  you  fetch  your  first  twen¬ 
ties  through  and  I’ll  come  down.  I’ll  want  to  see  them.” 
V — The  manager’s  opportunity  presents  it¬ 
self — Blake’s  first  essay  at  selling  strategy. 

Harkness  it  was  who  suggested  to  the  young  manager 
his  first  opportunity  to  comply  with  his  condition. 

“The  Dunkers  down  at  Whitely  are  going  to  put  in  a 
three-mile  party  ditch,”  he  wrote  early  in  April.  “They’ll 
want  fi  "Mn  twenties  down  to  fourteens.  No  contractors. 
They’re  letting  one  of  their  young  men,  Carl  Lieber,  boss 
the  job.  Get  after  him.  Maybe  you  can  land  him  before 
the  Kelseys  know  you’re  out  for  business.  If  you  can 
sell  him,  it’ll  cinch  things  up  and  help  me  to  break  away 
from  the  Kelseys  in  May.” 

Matt  had  already  tried  out  the  press  on  fifteens, 
eighteens  and  twenties — taking  the  time  for  experiment 
despite  the  county’s  clamor  for  small  tile.  The  results 
gave  him  confidence.  The  excess  of  “culls,”  he  was  satis¬ 
fied,  could  be  reduced  by  tempering  the  clay  and  regu¬ 
lating  kilns  and  dry  rooms  more  carefully.  Even  as  they 
stood,  his  report  of  conditions  satisfied  Spencer.  The 
faulty  stuff  he  removed  at  once;  prospective  buyers  should 
see  only  the  quality  of  ware  he  proposed  to  deliver. 

A  letter  to  Lieber  was  his  first  impulse.  Written  the 
same  hour,  it  went  unmailed.  Sensing  its  awkward  pre¬ 
sentment  of  his  claims,  its  lack  of  force  and  personality, 
he  pocketed  it  and  took  the  noon  train  to  the  Dunker  vil¬ 
lage.  Unwilling  as  he  was  to  leave  the  factory  in  charge 
of  the  machine  boss,  the  opening  called  imperatively. 

Whitely  was  home  territory,  only  twenty-four  miles 
south  on  the  Valley  Central  railroad.  Not  to  defend  it  and 
establish  at  the  same  time  the  company’s  ability  to  han- 
ble  a  big  ditch — the  amount  involved  was  $3,500 — would 
be  the  worst  possible  tactics.  For  measuring  strength 
with  the  Kelseys  and  achieving  the  prestige  of  victory, 
no  chance  more  favorable  would  present  itself. 

Even  for  its  effect  on  Harkness,  success  would  be  worth 
every  effort.  Ability  to  deliver  large  tile  was  all  the. 
ditcher  had  demanded,  but  failure  to  capture  the  Dun¬ 
kers’  order  might  shatter  his  faith  in  the  manager  and 
qualify  his  allegiance  in  future  times  of  stress.  Emphat¬ 
ically  this  was  Blake’s  hour  to  prove  himself,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  business  and  clinch  the  contractor’s  loyalty  be¬ 
yond  question. 

The  freight  rates  gave  Warren  an  advantage  of  $240 
over  the  combine’s  nearest  plant.  Instead  of  treating 
with  contractors,  consciously  or  unconsciously  under  Kel¬ 
sey  influence,  he  would  deal  with  German  farmers  to 
whom  the  combine’s  hostility  would  signify  nothing.  Se¬ 
curing  the  trunk  ditch  would  mean  the  opening  of  an- 
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other  market  for  the  small  tile  his  home  county  could  not 
absorb  indefinitely.  Matt  boarded  the  train  determined 
to  bring  back  the  Whitely  order. 

Withal,  caution  held  his  hand.  Talk  with  Lieber  re¬ 
vealed  at  the  outset  that  the  Kelseys  had  been  asked 
for  quotations,  the  young  German  excusing  his  neglect 
of  Blake  on  the  score  of  non-acquaintance.  Instantly 
the  manager  reversed  his  plan.  Frank  and  straightfor¬ 
ward,  the  Dunker  was  none  the  less  a  keen  trader.  Clos¬ 
ing  with  him  before  he  had  the  combine’s  figures  for 
comparison  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Naming  his 
own  prices  or  attempting  to  make  the  sale  now  would 
yield  the  advantage  which  the  final  bidder  would  possess. 

He  exerted  himself,  accordingly,  to  guide  the  conver¬ 
sation  away  from  the  dangerous  topic.  By  various  shifts 
he  succeeded.  When  they  parted  after  driving  over  the 
line  of  the  ditch,  Lieber  had  pledged  himself  to  inspect 
the  factory  before  he  placed  his  order,  notifying  Blake 
a  day  in  advance. 

In  this  the  manager  had  a  purpose.  Lieber’s  interest 
was  his  objective.  The  press  was  the  most  dramatic  thing 
at  the  plant;  nothing  would  so  impress  the  Dunker  and 
dispel  any  doubt  of  the  company’s  capacity,  as  production 
under  his  eyes  of  the  tile  like  those  he  would  buy.  On 
the  morning  the  young  farmer  named  therefore,  the  huge 
machine  was  started  on  twenty-inch  drains.  By  train  time 
it  was  running  smoothly,  the  gang  was  adjusted  to  its 
pace. 

Matt  allowed  his  visitors — Lieber  had  written  that  his 
neighbor  and  bondsman,  Adam  Gross,  would  accompany 
him — to  find  him  operating  the  press.  Such  primitive  dis¬ 
cipline  as  the  men  had  acquired  might  break  down  under 
the  strain  of  handling  160-pound  tile,  and  he  hesitated 
to  leave  them  when  a  halt  might  defeat  his  purpose. 

Relieved  by  Hardiker  when  the  day  burner  guided 
them  to  the  press  floor,  Blake  showed  them  over  the 
mill,  explaining  processes,  machines,  methods,  and  trying 
to  convey  to  them  something  of  his  own  absorption  in  the 
game  of  production. 

The  significant  glance  he  intercepted  as  he  told  them 
laughingly  that  the  press  was  busy  on  twenties  intended 
for  the  Whitely  ditch,  puzzled  him.  Again  and  again  he 
caught  the  wordless  commerce  between  eyes  as  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  progress  of  the  ware  from  clay-pit  to  machines, 
to  dry-rooms,  to  kilns,  bringing  up  finally  before  his 
little  stock  of  fifteens  and  twenties  on  the  yard.  Not 
till  both  men  had  “hefted”  these,  examined  a  dozen  of 
each  size  for  hidden  cracks  or  flaws,  rapped  them  with 
wind-hardened  knuckles  to  test  quality,  did  Matt  get  an 
inkling  of  what  this  mute  colloquy  meant. 

“Our  tile,”  Gross  asked  bluntly,  “how  soon  can  you 
deliver  them?” 

The  manager  was  ready  for  the  question.  Excava¬ 
tion,  Leiber  had  stated,  would  not  begin  until  June.  If 
any  end  were  to  be  served,  he  could  put  off  his  small- 
tile  customers  and  finish  the  job  out  of  hand. 

“If  you  need  them,”  he  answered  promptly,  “I  can  ship 
half  the  ditch — the  twenties  and  eighteens — by  the  middle 
of  May.  The  rest  as  you  want  them.” 

The  older  Dunker  searched  his  face.  He  was  a  sterner, 
more  weathered  type  than  Lieber.  Scorn  of  untruth 
made  his  eyes  merciless.  Gravely  Blake  met  their  thrust. 

“That  man  Fletcher” — Gross  turned  to  his  companion 
—“he  lied  to  us.”  His  words  had  the  weight  of  a  judge’s 
sentence. 

Matt  recognized  the  Kelsey  salesman’s  name.  Lieber 
supplied  the  key  to  the  riddle. 

“Fletcher  came  up  to  see  us  last  Friday,”  he  inter¬ 
preted.  “He  don’t  like  your  company,  does  he?  He 


laughed  when  I  told  him  you  wanted  to  figure  on  our 
ditch.  You  had  never  made  any  big  tile,  he  said.  You 
couldn’t  make  them.  You  had  a  machine  all  right,  but 
didn’t  know  how  to  set  it  up.  You  couldn’t  fill  our  order 
inside  a  jTear  unless  you  bought  the  stuff  from  him.” 

Matt  smiled,  waved  toward  the  tile.  Within  he  ex¬ 
ulted.  The  mysterious  glances  were  plain  now — the  vis¬ 
itors  had  simply  been  checking  the  wild  statements  of 
the  combine’s  man.  Plain,  too,  the  disastrous  pit  he 
had  digged  for  himself,  in  trying  to  bluff  his  way  to  an 
immediate  order. 

“I  haven’t  met  Fletcher,”  he  said,  “but  I  expect  he 
doesn’t  like  the  idea  of  competition  in  this  territory.” 
Briefly  he  summarized  Spencer’s  account  of  the  com- 
nne’s  tactics  in  the  north. 

“He  kind  of  upset  us,”  Lieber  confessed,  “but  I  had 
passed  my  word  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to 
look  at  your  tile  before  buying.  I  couldn’t  see  why  you 
should  ask  me  up  here  unless  you  had  something  to  show. 
He  said  it  was  no  use  stopping  at  a  one-horse  mill  and 
invited  us  to  go  on  to  Clifton  and  see  what  a  real  factory 
looked  like.  We  thought  some  of  doing  it” — again  his 
glance  crossed  with  the  bondsman’s — “but  your  factory 
and  your  tile  look  good  to  us.  If  your  prices  are  right, 
we’ll  trade.” 

Gross  nodded  vigorous  confirmation. 

“For  a  liar,”  he  declared  sententiously,  “  I  have  nothing 
never — at  any  time.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


CALENDARS  HARBINGERS  OF  NEW  YEAR. 

As  the  robin  is  the  harbinger  of  spring,  so  the  arrival 
of  the  first  calendar  is  a  reminder  that  the  New  Year  is 
close  at  hand. 

The  enterprising  brffik  manufacturing  concern.  The 
Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  was 
the  first  to  favor  us  with  a  1912  calendar  .  The  company 
has  certainly  used  much  discrimination  and  artistic  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  as  a  decorative  feature  of  the  calendar 
the  charming  picture,  “The  Mother’s  Hour,”  which  is 
a  reproduction  from  the  original  painting  by  Marion 
Powers.  The  central  figure,  a  young  and  beautiful  moth¬ 
er,  has  the  simple  dignity  of  a  Madonna  and  the  pictorial 
and  decorative  qualities  in  the  picture  add  greatly  to  its 
charm  and  enhance  its  interest  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  usually  among  the 
“first  comers.” 

The  E.  M.  Freese  Co.,  Gabon,  Ohio,  are  sending  to 
their  friends  a  calendar  which  is  at  once  practical  and 
useful,  the  numbers  being  large  and  plain  and  printed 
m  white  on  a  black  back-ground  making  it  very  desirable 
for  use  in  the  office  of  the  business  man. 

The  calendars  sent  out  by  the  J.  W.  Hensley  Machinery 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  are  always  of  an  artistic  character, 
and  the  1912  calendar  they  are  now  issuing  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  pretty  one,  showing  a  quiet  rural  scene  of  excep¬ 
tional  beauty  and  merit,  the  soft  tints  and  colors  of  the 
original  painting  being  exceptionally  well  carried  out  in 
the  reproduction. 

Among  many  attractive  calendars  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  many  friends,  is  one  issued  by  the  Ceramic 
Department  of  the  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
100  Williams  St.,  New  York  City,  the  feature  being  a  pic¬ 
ture  representing  a  Pompeian  Bazaar,  which  is  excep¬ 
tionally  appropriate,  as  it  shows  various  pieces  of  artistic 
pottery  of  the  Grecian  tye. 

The  Builders  Supply  Co.  has  recently  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Danville,  Ill.,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000. 


PLANT  READY  FOR  BUSINESS 


New  Modern  Up-to-Date  Iowa  Plant,  Recently  Completed,  Begins  Operations  With 

Many  Orders  Booked 


After  some  months  of  active  construction  work,  the 
immense  plant  of  the  Reliance  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Belle 
Plaine,  la.,  is  completed  and  the  actual  work  of  manufac¬ 
turing  has  been  begun.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  up-to-date  in  the  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  plant  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  the  machinery  building  is  80  x  240  ft.  and  is 
three  stories  high.  The  dryer  is  135  x  140  ft.,  the  power 
plant  includes  two  corliss  engines,  one  of  300  h.  p.  and 
one  of  175  h.  p.,  two  Browning  boilers  with  dynamos  of 
adequate  capacity  will  furnish  electricity  for  lights  and 
power  throughout  the  plant;  there  are  eight  round  down 
draft  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  85,000  brick.  In  point  of 
transportation  facilities  the  plant  is  especially  well  sit¬ 
uated,  lines  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  radiating  in 
every  direction  from  the  city,  making  distribution  easy  to 
a  large  and  populous  area.  A  spur  from  the  Northwestern 
Railway  runs  directly  to  the  plant,  so  that  coal  for  burn¬ 
ing  may  be  taken  directly  from  the  cars,  and  the  outgoing 
product  can  be  loaded  directly  into  the  cars,  thus  effect- 


tile,  with  cement  tunnels  and  steel  fire  doors.  Five  or  six 
days  are  required  for  drying  the  ware.  The  kilns  are 
equipped  with  Slater  grateless  fire  boxes,  which  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  use  25%  less  fuel  than  the  old  style  of  grate 
fire  boxes. 

Electrical  conveyors  will  be  used  to  put  the  product 
in  the  kilns  and  portable  conveyors  to  convey  the  brick 
from  the  kilns  to  the  cars. 

From  the  time  the  raw  clay  is  dug  from  the  pit  until 
the  finished  product  is  loaded  on  the  cars,  the  product  is 
handled  just  four  times  by  the  workmen,  namely,  when 
loaded  onto  transfer  cars;  when  it  is  set  in  the  kilns; 
when  removed  from  the  kilns  to  the  portable  conveyors 
and  last,  when  removed  from  the  conveyors  onto  the  cars. 

By  a  system  of  underground  tunnels  and  immense  fans 
the  waste  heat  is  drawn  from  the  kilns  when  the  burning 
has  been  completed  and  forced  into  the  dryer.  After  the 
warm  air  has  been  saturated  with  moisture  it  is  again 
drawn  out.  Exhaust  steam  from  the  engines  is  utilized 
in  the  same  way. 


New  Plant  of  the  Reliance  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Belle  Plaine,  la. 


ing  a  considerable  economy  in  the  matter  of  handling. 

The  gravity  system  is  used  throughout  in  the  handling  of 
the  products.  Electrically  equipped  digging  machines  mine 
the  clay  and  load  it  into  automatic  dump  cars.  These  cars 
are  drawn  by  cable  up  an  incline  to  the  top  of  the  mill, 
where  the  raw  clay  is  dumped  into  the  crushers.  One 
Taplin-Rice  Clerkin  6-ft.  dry  pan  is  also  used.  From  the 
crushers  the  clay  is  conveyed  by  gravity  directly  to  the 
disintegrator  or  pulverizer.  In  passing  through  an  Ar- 
buckle  screen  the  clay  is  tempered  in  a  horizontal  18-ft. 
pug  mill  with  water  warmed  with  steam.  The  ware  is 
molded  in  a  Scott-Madden  machine  with  a  capacity  of 
90,000  for  a  ten-hour  day.  From  this  machine,  the  clay 
passes  on  to  a  Bensing  automatic  cutting  table,  and  from 
thence  it  is  loaded  onto  steel  cars  and  pushed  into  the 
dry  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  seventeen,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  600,00  brick.  This  dryer,  heated  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  waste  heat  and  steam,  was  constructed  by  the 
Nelson  Construction  Co.,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  hollow 


The  Nelson  Construction  Co.,  of  What  Cheer,  Iowa,  had 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  plant,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  company  to  be  the  best  they  have  ever 
built.  Economy  in  production  has  been  the  watch-word 
throughout,  and  nothing  has  been  overlooked  that  could 
in  any  way  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  The  company  has  already  sufficient  orders  to  keep 
it  busy  from  now  until  spring.  The  first  order  received 
was  for  3,500,000  brick.  About  fifty  men  will  be  employed 
in  the  plant  at  the  start,  and  it  is  expected  this  number 
will  be  increased  to  eighty  or  ninety  in  the  spring. 

1  he  Reliance  Brick  &  Title  Co.  was  organized  last 
March,  with  W.  R.  Law,  of  Waterloo,  la.,  as  president; 
P.  W.  Smith,  Waterloo,  vice-president;  Ralph  Law,  Water¬ 
loo,  secretary;  and  H.  E.  Law,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  treas¬ 
urer.  They  purchased  the  old  R.  F.  Smith  plant,  includ¬ 
ing  87  acres  of  clay  land  as  fine  as  any  to  be  found  in  the 
state.  It  is  estimated  that  the  company  owns  sufficient 
clay  to  run  the  plant  two  hundred  years.,  turning  out  100,- 
000  brick  every  day  in  the  year. 


FORT  DODGE,  IOWA 


Easily  Accessible  by  Railway,  Attractively  Situated  and  the  Center  of  a  Group  of 
Clay  Plants,  the  “Gypsum  City”  Is  Well  Adapted  for  Enter¬ 
taining  Visiting  Clayworkers 


Fort  Dodge,  la.,  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  give  to 
visiting  clay  manufacturers  the  essential  things  which  go 
to  make  up  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  meeting. 

Fort  Dodge  is  one  of  Iowa’s  most  attractive  and  pro¬ 
gressive  cities.  It  is  not  only  beautifully  situated  but 
is  quite  accessible,  having  two  main  lines  of  railroad,  two 
lesser  systems  and  an  inter-urban  service  which  gives 
almost  any  desired  connection  with  other  railway  lines 
within  the  state.  These  railways  run  38  passenger  trains 
into  Fort  Dodge  daily. 

Fort  Dodge  is  called  the  Gypsum  City  because  of  the 
immense  beds  of  gypsum  which  are  contained  within  the 
surrounding  hills  and  because  of  the  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  of  manufacturing  these  deposits 
into  plaster  and  many  other  products  of  gypsum.  The 
yearly  output  of  the  gypsum  mines  is  320,000  tons  of 
rock  which  was  in  1910  manufactured  into  materials  ag- 


has  one  of  the  largest  cereal  mills  of  the  country  man¬ 
ufacturing  the  celebrated  “Quaker  Oats,”  a  large  pack¬ 
ing  house  and  railroads  shops. 

It  is  said  that  water  power  may  be  developed  at  this 
point  in  the  near  future  which  will  make  available  over 
2,000  h.  p.  for  manufacturing  and  lighting  purposes. 

Fort  Dodge  has  the  commission  form  of  government. 
It  owns  its  own  water  works,  which  have  cost  $250,000 
and  which  is  returning  good  interest  on  the  investment. 

Ten  fine  school  buildings  are  required  to  house 
the  2,500  pupils  attending  public  school  and  there  are 
two  prosperous  colleges  and  three  sectarian  schools. 

Fort  Dodge  is  not  only  a  prosperous  manufacturing 
city  but  it  is  the  home  of  many  wealthy  men  who  are 
generally  considered  builders  of  prosperity  for  others 
as  well  as  for  themseves.  The  property  valuation  is 
$2;036,000  and  the  bank  deposits  exceed  $4,000,000. 


Splendid  Plant  of  the  Kalo  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


gregating  $656,000  in  value.  Seven  immense  gypsum 
mills,  including  in  the  number  the  largest  single  mill 
in  the  world,  are  located  at  Fort  Dodge. 

Fort  Dodge  is  exceptionally  located  as  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  jobbing  center,  being  the  center  of  a  circle  with 
a  radius  of  100  miles,  the  perimeter  of  which  marks  the 
nearest  large  distributing  and  manufacturing  center  con¬ 
taining  the  finest  agricultural  section  known. 

Fort  Dodge  has  a  population  of  practically  18,000,  and 
of  this  number  4,000  are  daily  wage  earners,  all  of  whom 
are  fully  employed. 

Aside  from  the  clay  industry,  which  with  the  gypsum 
industry  rank  as  the  two  leading  industries,  Fort  Dodge 
has  100  manufacturing  and  jobbing  concerns,  including 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  gloves  and  mittens, 
overalls,  mattresses,  soap,  paint,  steel  culvert  pipe, 
wagons,  automobiles  and  various  other  articles,  and  it 


There  are  18  miles  of  paved  streets,  in  Fort  Dodge, 
which  include  practically  all  of  the  latter-day  experi¬ 
ments.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  brick  paving  is 
generally  considered  the  most  satisfactory  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  cost  and  durability  and  best  adapted  to  heavy 
traffic. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  a  city  of  action  and 
•when  one  can  combine  this  with  pleasing  and  entirelj' 
satisfactory  entertainment,  a  town  needs  to  offer  little 
else  to  attract  visitors.  Hotel  accommodations  are  the 
best  to  be  had  in  cities  of  this  size.  There  are  three 
first  class  hotels,  two  European  and  one  American. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the 
“Waukonsa,”  a  fine  fireproof  hotel,  which  will  give  ac¬ 
commodations  to  over  one  hundred  visiting  clay  men,  if 
called  upon  to  do  so.  The  rates  at  this  hotel,  which  is 
European,  will  be  $2.00  to  $3.00  for  rooms  without  bath, 
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for  one  or  two  occupants,  and  $3.00  to  $4.00  for  rooms 
with  bath,  for  one  or  two  in  room. 

Rates  at  the  American  house,  Hotel  Crawford,  are  $2.50 
per  day  and  up.  The  Duncombe  rates  are  $1.00  per  day 
and  up. 

Fort  Dodge  Clay  Industries. 

Fort  Dodge  plants  proper,  now  in  operation,  number 
four.  They  are  the  Fort  Dodge  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  the 
pioneer  in  the  brick  and  tile  industry  in  Fort  Dodge,  a 
plant  of  one  rectangular  and  eight  round  kilns  and  a 
first  class  machinery  equipment.  The  principal  output 
of  this  plant,  at  present,  is  building  brick  and  hollow 
block. 

The  Bradshaw  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  the  second  oldest 
plant,  manufactures  brick  and  tile.  This  plant  has  eight 
kilns  of  the  round  type  and  produces  tile  principally. 

The  Plymouth  Clay  Products  Co.  produces  sewer  pipe 
and  large  drain  tile.  They  have  a  strictly  modern  plant 
and  have  embodied  all  the  good  points  of  sewer  pipe 

plant  construction  in  their  plant. 

The  drying  is  done  on  slatted  floors  entirely,  steam  be- 


kilns  and  two  waste-heat  dryers  and  a  drying  floor. 
About  1,250  to  1,500  cars  of  tile  are  shipped  from  this 
plant  each  year.  There  are  many  interesting  features 
at  this  plant  in  the  methods  of  manufacturing  and 
handling  of  clay  and  its  products. 

Johnston  Bros’,  plant  is  located  within  a  mile  of  the 
Kalo  plant,  at  Clayworks.  This  is  a  large  capacity  hol¬ 
low  block  plant  which  enjoys  a  very  satisfactory  de¬ 
mand  for  its  product. 

At  Lehigh,  a  few  miles  further  south,  are  the  plants  of 
the  Lehigh  Sewer  Pipe  &  Tile  Co.,  the  Lehigh  Clay 
Products  Co.,  the  Campbell  plant  owned  and  operated  by 
James  Campbell,  the  Lehigh  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  equipment  of  two  of  these  plants,  the  Lehigh  Sewer 
Pipe  &  Tile  Co.  and  the  Lehigh  Clay  Products  Co.,  are  of 
recent  years’  installation  and  are  modern  in  every  sense. 
The  kilns  are  round  and  of  large  diameter,  and  al¬ 
together  total  about  forty.  The  Lehigh  Sewer  Pipe  & 
Tile  Co.’s  plant  is  the  largest,  with  15  kilns.  Lehigh  clays 
or  shales  are  of  high  grade  and  the  deposits  are  ex¬ 
tensive. 


Iowa  National  Guard  Armory,  Where  Convention  Will  Be  Held. 


ing  the  heat  used.  The  clay  supply  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  plant  and  is  transported  to  the  storage  sheds  by 
an  aerial  conveyor  of  the  type  described  at  a  previous 
convention,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Paul  Beer  of  Des  Moines. 
This  system  is  particularly  interesting.  The  tracks,  on 
which  the  cars,  some  sixty  in  number,  are  suspended 
rope  cables  and  the  motive  power  is  an  endless  cable  _ 
operating  in  connection  with  the  cars  on  the  clutch  system 
formerly  employed  by  cable  street  cars. 

Each  car  carries  about  a  half  yard  of  shale  which  is 
dumped  into  the  storage  sheds  automatically.  From  the 
storage  sheds  the  clay  is  taken  to  the  dry-pans  by  belt 
conveyor.  The  output  of  this  plant  is  salt-glazed  and 
is  used  principally  in  sewer  work  and  district  drainage 
work. 

The  plant  of  the  Superior  Clay  Works  is  not  now  in 
operation,  but  is  a  well  located  and  equipped  plant,  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  brick  and  tile. 

At  Kalo,  a  few  miles  south  of  Fort  Dodge,  is  the  plant 
of  the  Schnurr  Bros.,  Messrs.  Geo.  and  William  Schnurr. 
Mr.  Geo.  Schnurr  is  a  past  vice-president  of  the  Iowa 
Association.  The  output  of  the  Schnurr  Bros’,  plant  is 
principally  tile.  This  plant  is  a  large  one  of  some  20 


Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Fort  Dodge  district  offers  much 
in  the  way  of  interest  for  visiting  clayworkers.  The  men 
interested  in  the  clay  business  in  this  vicinity  are  wide 
awake  gentlemen  and  good  fellows  to  meet. 

The  convention  program  will  extend  over  three  days, 
from  Jan.  23  to  25.  We  have  not  yet  received  the  full 
program,  but  the  plan  advanced  shows  that  it  will  be 
interesting  and  “full  of  meat.” 

The  business  of  the  convention  and  general  subjects 
will  be  handled  the  first  day  of  the  session.  On  the 
second  day,  the  discussions  will  be  confined  to  drain  tile 
and  the  third  day  will  be  confined  to  brick  and  building 
interests. 

Many  subjects  of  trade  and  manufacture  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  means  for  meeting  present  day  conditions 
will  be  thoroughly  gone  into. 

It  is  forecasted  that  this  will  be  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  session  of  the  Iowa  Association,  and  it  is 
expected  that  over  200  will  be  in  attendance. 

This  is  a  year  of  progress  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
good  of  the  clay  industry  and  no  one  can  afford,  even 
though  business  may  have  been  poor,  to  stay  away. 

One  thing  which  will  be  talked  over  thoroughly  will  be 
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the  idea  of  making  a  combined  exhibit 
■of  Iowa  clay  products  at  the  great  Clay 
Show  in  Chicago-,  next  March.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  all  within  reasonable 
reach  of  Iowa  and  its  convention  city 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  attend. 

The  first  evening  will  be  given  over 
to  the  side  meetings  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  clay  industry,  and  on 
the  second  evening  the  local  people  will 
entertain  the  members  at  one  of  the 
opera  houses  and  afterward  treat  them 
to  a  lunch. 

Be  sure  and  attend  the  Fort  Dodge 
convention.  It  is  to  your  interest 
to  do  so.  You  are  all  invited 
and  will  be  cordially  welcomed  and 
well  entertained.  Fort  Dodge  prom¬ 
ises  it  and  Fort  Dodge  is  a  “make¬ 
good"  city. _ 

DEAN  BROTHERS  NEW  DUPLEX 
PUMP. 

The  long  stroke  duplex  pump,  illus¬ 
trated  herewith,  has  a  very  simple  and 
unique  valve  gear.  The  rock-shafts 
used  on  other  duplex  pumps  are  dispensed  with,  and  the 
steam  valves  are  operated  by  simple  levers  turning  on 
steel  studs.  The  whole  valve  gear  can  be  removed  and 


Dean  Duplex  Pump. 


reassembled  in  a  few  minutes.  The  piston  rods  are  held 
from  turning  by  the  crossheads,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  bending  or  breaking  levers  when  screwing  up  piston 
rod  nuts.  Both  steam  and  water  cylinders  are  removable, 
and  the  levers  are  between  the  rods  of  the  frame,  where 
they  are  protected  from  injury.  Extra  thick  and  heavy 


water  valve  plate  prevents  springing,  and  an  extra  heavy 
steam  chest  cover  is  also  provided. 

Frames  are  made  with  polished  steel  rods,  while  the 
upper  rods  support  the  levers  and  the  lower  rods  serve 
as  guides  for  the  crossheads,  the  levers  being  both  alike 
and  interchangeable.  Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  pump 
and  Fig.  2  a  top  view,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
valve  levers.  The  valve’s  gear  has  been  patented.  The 
water  cylinders  are  tested  to  500  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  the  steam  cylinders  to  400  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 

The  stems  of  suction  valves  project  above  the  water 
cylinder,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  unscrewed.  The 
valve  seats  and  stems  are  of  brass.  The  cylinders  are  re¬ 
movable,  and  the  piston  head  is  fitted  to  the  rod  on  a 
taper,  so  that  rod  and  piston  can  be  easily  removed.  The 
suction  and  discharge  pipes  enter  the  cylinder  below  the 
valve  plate,  so  that  the  cover  and  plate  may  be  taken  off 
without  disturbing  any  pipes.  They  are  tested  for  vacu¬ 
um  in  the  suction  pipe  and  are  required  to  produce  a 
vacuum  of  25  to  26  inches  of  mercury,  thus  insuring  per¬ 
fect  operation  in  drawing  or  lifting  water  by  suction. 
This  pump  is  built  by  Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FIRE  PROOFING  BUILDING  IN  CHINA. 

The  Chinese  people  last  year  spent  over  a  million  ster¬ 
ling  on  the  purchase  of  foreign  building  material  which 
is  indicative  of  a  far-reaching  change  which  is  taking 
place  in  China  in  regard  to  building.  The  dilapidated 
rows  of  one-story  houses  of  lath  and  plaster  which  form¬ 
erly  did  duty  as  offices,  schools,  barracks,  etc.,  are  rapid¬ 
ly  disappearing  and  are  being  replaced  by  fireproof  build¬ 
ings  of  brick  and  stone  fitted  up  with  modern  conveni¬ 
ences. 


Under  the  direction  of  Receiver  W.  B.  Goucher,  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  resumed  at  the  plant  of  the  American 
China  Co.,  Toronto,  O.  It  is  asserted  that  under  proper 
management,  this  plant  can  be  made  to  pay  a  handsome 
dividend  on  the  money  invested.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
in  due  time  the  company  will  pay  out  in  full  and  the 
receivership  will  be  closed  by  decree  of  court. 
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COMING  CONVENTIONS. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  March  6-9.  T.  A.  Randall,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  secretary. 

National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  4th.  W.  P.  Blair, 
Locomotive  Eng.  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O.,  secretary. 

American  Ceramic  Society,  Chicago,  Ill.  March 
4-6.  Prof.  Edw.  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O.,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Building  Brick  Association  of  America,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  March  6th.  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  Flat¬ 
iron  Bldg.,  New  York,  secretary. 

National  Clay  Machinery  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  March  7-12.  W.  N.  Durbin,  Anderson,  Ind., 
secretary. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers  Association,  Chicago, 
March  8th  and  9th,  A.  ,E.  Huckins,  secretary, 
Champaign,  Ill. 

Iowa  Brick  &  Tile  Association,  Ft.  Dodge,  la., 
Jan.  23-25.  C.  B.  Platt,  Van  Meter,  la.,  secre¬ 
tary. 

National  Builders’  Supply  Association,  New 
York  City,  Jan.  30-31.  R.  Dinsmore,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  secretary. 

Inter-State  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  12-17. 

Northwestern  Clay  Association — Date  to  be 
announced  later.  Axel  Anderson.  Security  Bank 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  secretary. 

Washington  Clayworkers’  Association — Date  to 
be  announced  later.  Jas.  Gibson,  1422  Dearborn 
St.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  secretary. 

Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Date  not 
set. 

Brickmakers’  Association  of  Arkansas — Date 
not  set. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  6-7.  S.  Weidman, 
Madison,  Wis.,  secretary. 

Northwestern  Ohio  Drain  Tile  Association — 
Date  to  be  announced  later.  J.  D.  Rumsey, 
Strycker,  O.,  secretary. 


NATIONAL  DRAIN  TILE  CONGRESS. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  holding  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Drain  Tile  and  Drainage  Congress  during  the  week 
of  the  great  Exposition,  and  we  are  requested  by  several 
drain  tile  manufacturers  to  make  an  announcement  of  this 
gathering,  the  definite  date  and  place  of  meeting  to  be  given 
later. 

Drain  tile  manufactures  have,  for  some  time,  felt  that 
more  co-operation  would  be  to  their  advantage,  and  that 
possibly  it  would  be  well  to  organize  a  permanent  national 
association.  These  matters  will  be  discussed  at  the  coming 
congress,  and  if  it  is  thought  advisable,  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization  will  be  effected. 

Because  of  the  present  agitation  concerning  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  drain  tile  and  the  adoption  of  standard  drain  tile 
tests  this  meeting  is  considered  especially  needful  at  this 
time;  and  because  of  the  fact  that  many  drain  tile  manufac¬ 
turers  will  attend  the  convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Clay  Exposition,  it  is 
thought  that  no  better  opportunity  could  be  found  for  unit¬ 
ing  the  drain  tile  interests. 

Further  announcement  of  the  coming  Congress  will  be 
made  later. 


A  WORK  OF  ART. 

The  cover  design  of  this  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  art. 
It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  best  exe¬ 
cuted  designs  of  this  character  ever  issued  by  any  trade 
publication,  and  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  effective  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  illustrates  the  merits  of  burned  clay. 

The  original  design  was  modeled,  in  wax,  by  the 
famous  sculptor,  John  Paulding,  of  Chicago,  and  from 
this  the  necessary  photographs  were  made  to  reproduce 
the  design  by  the  three  color  process. 

The  inscription  on  the  design  is  hardly  necessary  to 
explain  its  meaning.  The  three  elements  shown  by  the 
figures,  representing  Frost,  Fire  and  Water,  and  the  figure 
representing  Time,  are  the  four  factors  constituting  the 
chief  destroyers  of  building  material,  and  all  of  these  are 
most  successfully  resisted  by  burned  clay  products. 


WHEN  WILL  IT  BE? 

When  clay  manufacturers  wake  up  and  realize  that  their 
business  is  to  sell  their  products  as  well  as  to  make  them ; 
and  when  they  spend  as  much  time  and  effort  in  educating 
the  people  of  their  community  as  to  the  practical  advantages 
gained  by  the  use  of  burned  clay,  as  they  now  do  to  studying 
up  how  they  can  beat  their  competitors,  and  when  they  ad¬ 
vertise  themselves  and  their  wares  till  there  is  not  a  man, 
woman  or  child  in  the  community  who  doesn’t  know  all  about 
their  product — then,  and  not  until  then — will  clay  products 
come  into  its  own. 


ILLINOIS  CONVENTION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers 
Association  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
March  8th  and  9th.  Only  one  session  will  be  held  on  each 
of  these  days  as  it  is  thought  that  in  view  of  the  many 
other  events  which  will  take  place,  that  this  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  the  necessary  business  and  the  program  that 
will  be  provided.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hartwell  has  resigned  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Huckins,  of  Cham¬ 
paign,,  Ill.,  has  been  appointed  secretary  by  the  president, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Gates. 


OPTIMISM  PURE  AND  SIMPLE. 

“The  optimistic  builder  fell  ten  stories; 

At  each  window-bar 
He  shouted  to  his  anxious  workmen, 

‘All  right — so  far!’” 


IT  MUST  BE  SO. 

Because  one  man  says  a  thing  is  so  doesn’t 
prove  that  it  is  true,  but  since  a  large  majority 
of  the  users  of  our  Classified  Ad  Department 
have  written  us,  telling  of  the  excellent  results 
obtained  from  the  same,  we  are  led  to  believe  “it 
must  be  so.” 

For  Bringing  the  Buyer  and  Seller  Together, 
there  is  no  other  known  agent  in  the  clay  field, 
which  is  productive  of  such  quick  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  as  this  inexpensive  medium — the 
Classified  Ad  Department. 

Others  have  secured  Good  Results.  Why 
should  you  not?  You  will  make  no  mistake  by 
inserting  a  “Want  Ad”  in  our  next  issue.  Re¬ 
sults  are  sure  to  come. 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA 


The  Skyscraper  Era  in  the  East  Made  a  Big  Year  and  Has  Created  a  Marvelous 
Future  for  This  Building  Material— Trade  Stimulated  by  Low  Prices  in  1911 


Architectural  terra  cotta  is  doing  more  to  establish  for 
America  a  distinctive  architecture  than  any  other  single 
factor  in  the  tremendous  range  of  building  materials.  It 
it  making  possible  the  adaptation  of  the 
classics  to  New  World  building  econ¬ 
omics  and  its  future  is  to  relieve  the  dull 
monotony  of  form  and  color  tone  so 
noticeable  in  American  cities  by  making 
possible  polychrome  effects.  Some  prog¬ 
ress  had  been  made  in  this  respect  prior 
to  1911,  but  to  that  year  will  forever  be¬ 
long  the  honor  and  the  credit  of  giving 
the  necessary  impetus  to  color  archi¬ 
tecture  that  was  required  to  give  it  a 
definite  position  in  building  practice. 

As  the  demand  for  highly  ornate 
facades  increased,  it  became  imperative 
upon  the  part  of  architectural  terra  cotta 
manufacturers  not  only  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  leaders  in  building  de¬ 
sign,  but  to  go  even  farther  and  lead 
the  way  for  extending  the  use  of  this 
material.  That  they  have  succeeded 
in  these  efforts  is  shown  in  the 
action  of  Cass  Gilbert,  the  archi¬ 
tect  for  the  Woolworth  building, 
in  specifying  this  material  for  all  of  the 
four  700-foot  facades,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  lower  stories,  of  this,  the 
world’s  tallest  building,  and  that  of  F. 

M.  Andrews  &  Cc.,  the  architects  for  the 
McAlpine  Hotel,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  by  other  equally  prominent  archi¬ 
tects  who  have  adopted  it  for  interior 
as  well  as  for  exterior  decorations. 

The  Woolworth  building  contract, 
probably,  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of 
the  architectural  terra  cotta  business  as 
the  most  conspicuous  one  prior  to  1912. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  year  1911  will 
be  remembered  as  the  one  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  applications  for  this 
kind  of  building  material  were  made  by 
American  architects.  It  will  be  so  be¬ 
cause  that  was  the  crowning  year  of 
skyscraper  perfection  and  because  in  that 
year  and  the  one  immediately  preceding 
it,  New  York  City  emerged  from  a  ten- 
story  to  a  thirty-story  municipality.  It 
also,  doubtless,  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  banner  year  for  big  business,  but  a 
poor  one  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 

It  was  a  year  of  expansion,  but  of  small 
profits,  while  next  year  should  be  a 
year  of  fair  profits  and  capacity  opera¬ 
tions. 

In  every  case,  practically,  architectural 
and  fireproofing  terra  cotta  companies  in 
the  East  have  either  increased  their  ca¬ 
pacities  or  have  made  business  combina¬ 
tions  that  are  designed  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  operation  and  at  the  same  time  turn  out  better 
products.  But  what  has  been  the  reason  for  this,  when 
business  has  been  dull  and  competition  has  brought  prices 


to  very  low  levels?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  apparent 
paradox  in  the  terra  cotta  industry? 

Skyscraper  and  Apartment  House  Requirements. 

There  are  two  major  reasons.  One  of 
them  is  the  fearful  drain  upon  original 
skyscraper  designs  and  the  growing 
necessity  of  erecting  buildings  that  are 
safe  and  fireproof  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  cost  of  construction  as  low 
as  possible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
life  of  the  average  New  York  building 
is  now  placed  at  only  33  years.  The 
other  reason  is  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
novelty  *  in  apartment  house  facade 
adornment.  In  this  respect  New  York’s 
characteristic  weakness  is  gaudiness. 
The  house  hunter  who  can  afford  fine 
living  apartments  demands  ornateness 
and  an  appearance  of  richness  and 
luxury  and  it  is  up  to  the  terra  cotta 
companies  to  supply  that  demand. 

Then  when  it  is  further  considered 
that  Manhattan  is  fast  approaching  the 
day  when  dwelling  houses  and  even  the 
five-story  tenement  house  will  not  exist 
upon  the  Island,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  future  for  terra  cotta  really  is 
boundless;  and  the  field  of  architectural 
terra  cotta  as  an  interior  decorative 
material  has  scarcely  been  considered. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  the  development  of  terra  cotta  noted 
in  the  last  year  is  found  in  the  cornice 
of  a  loft  building  (Fig.  I)  at  7th  avenue 
and  West  24th  street,  New  York  city, 
designed  by  Squires  &  Wyncoop,  de¬ 
tail  of  which  is  shown  in  an  accom¬ 
panying  illustration.  The  absence  of 
the  usual  heavy  lines  of  the  ordinary 
projecting  cornice  is  effected  by  the  use 
of  inverted  Gothic  dormer-like  eaves 
and  in  the  very  large  terra  cotta  ashlar 
pieces  forming  the  base  for  the  black 
and  buff  brick  body. 

In  more  classic  buildings,  the  year 
showed  a  tendency  to  combine  the  use 
of  architectural  terra  cotta  with  mar¬ 
ble.  The  Public  Library  building  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  designed  by  E.  L. 
Tilton  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
excellent  harmony  thus  obtainable  and 
it  also  reveals  a  means  of  cutting  down 
costs,  to  one  half  that  for  sculpture. 
All  the  decorative  parts  of  the  building 
are  of  terra  cotta,  the  plain  surfaces  be¬ 
ing  white  marble. 

The  marvelous  development  of 
architectural  terra  cotta,  as  shown 
in'  the  case  of  the  New  York  apart¬ 
ment  house  (Fig.  3)  merely  re¬ 
flects  some  of  the  designs  executed  by  eastern  plants. 
In  this  case,  the  work  was  executed  by  the  Atlantic 
Architectural  Terra-Cotta  Co.,  and  shows  that  there 


Fig.  8 — Simplicity  and  Charm 
in  Architectural  Terra 
Cotta  Detail. 


TERRA  COTTA— NEW  YORK’S  LATEST  FAD 


Fig.  3 — A  Typical  High  Class  New  York  Ornate  Apartment  House  Entrance  of  Terra  Cotta,  Showing  Intricacy  of  Detail 
Executed  by  the  Atlantic  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Co.  Alfred  Joseph  Bodker,  Architect. 
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Fig.  6— Showing  Use  of  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  in  Church  Interior.  Holy  Trinity  R.  C.  Church,  W.  82nd  St., 

N.  Y.  C.  Joseph  H.  MacGuire,  Architect. 
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is  no  limit  to  artistic  possibilities  and  the  various  com¬ 
panies  are  now  so  equipped  that  they  can  easily  execute 
even  the  most  intricate  designs 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  of  the  intricate 
pieces  (Fig.  4)  shows  a  tympanum  executed  by  the  New 


Fig.  8 — Simplicity  and  Charm  in  Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Detail. 


Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  a  placque  over 
an  industrial  building.  It  is  interesting  because  of  its 
simplicity  of  design,  yet  accuracy  of  detail  and  perfect 
harmony  of  decorative  features. 

Figure  5  is  a  sample  of  involved  capitol  for  a  state 
building  executed  by  the  Atlantic  Architectural  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  and  Fig.  6,  shows  the  possibilities  of  using 
interior  decoration  in  churches,  the  illustration  being  that 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  R.  C.  Church,  West  82nd  St.,  New 
York  City,  Joseph  H.  MacGuire,  architect.  The  ceiling 
is  of  especial  interest  because  of  its  contrast  with  the 
other  highly  decorative  features  of  the  church.  In  this 
picture  is  revealed  very  clearly,  the  tendency  of  modern 
architects  to  lighten  the  interiors  of  churches,  instead 


Fig.  7 — Unusual  form  of  Capitol  in  Church  Ornamentation. 


of  enshrouding  them  in  dim  light  and  gloomy  decora¬ 
tions.  Figures  7  and  8  are  examples  of  Atlantic  terra 
cotta  art  sculpture,  both  of  which  were  used  in  church 
ornamentation. 

One  reason  why  architectural  terra  cotta  faces  a  good 
year  is  because  of  the  large  number  of  large  building 
operations  scheduled  to  go  ahead,  early  in  1912.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  architectural  terra  cotta  will  be  used  be¬ 


cause  of  its  lightness  and  the  possibility  of  getting  variety 
in  color.  But  here  an  erroneous  impression,  should  be 
corrected. 

Polychrome  terra  cotta  is  not  used,  by  some,  because  it 
is  considered  “cheap.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  more 
expensive  than  stone,  but  it  offers  the  advantage  of  being 
non-fading  and  non-staining  and  in  working  out  details 
it  can  be  treated  with  much  easier  lines.  Architects  arc 
beginning  to  appreciate  this  fact  in  both  plain  and  colored 
faience  and  they  are  quick  to  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  getting  more  graceful  lines  than  they  can  by  stone 


Fig.  1 — New  Type  of  Terra  Cotta  Cornice. 


sculpture,  for  the  reason  that  terra  cotta  is  molded  in  a 
plastic  state  and  then  burned  to  a  hardness  greater  than 
many  building  stones.  In  this  way  intricate  detail  is 
possible  at  much  less  cost  than  is  possible  either  with 
the  chisel  or  pneumatic  hammer. 

Better  Prices  and  Better  Business. 

Architectural  terra  cotta,  like  other  building  materials, 
suffered  from  low  prices  and  keen  competition  early  in 
1911,  but  of  late  months  it  has  been  on  a  stronger  market. 
Many  manufacturers  have  taken  advantage  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  to  extend  the  capacities  of  their  plants  and  so 
wrhen  the  building  movement  assumed  fair  proportions 
during  the  last  quarter  they  were  in  a  position  to  handle 
larger  volumes  much  cheaper  than  they  could  before. 
Because  the  consumer  receives  some  benefit  from  this 
reduction  in  costs,  the  demand  is  stimulated.  Contracts 
are  now  being  taken  for  delivery  during  all  of  1912  and 
the  volume  of  inquiry  in  hand  at  all  the  terra  cotta  com¬ 
panies  headquarters  seems  to  indicate  good  times  ahead 


The  new  Brush  Pottery,  at  Zanesville,  O.,  will  be 
placed  in  operation  within  a  few  weeks. 
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NEW  OFFICES  OF  THE  L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGI¬ 
NEERING  CO. 

The  business  of  the  well  known  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.,  Chicago,  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  larger  quarters  necessary.  They  have  recently 
moved  from  the  11th  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  build¬ 
ing,  30  North  LaSalle  street,  to  a  splendid  new  corner 
suite  on  the  9th  floor  of  the  same  building. 

The  new  offices  are  conveniently  arranged  for  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  business  of  this  company.  1  he  draft¬ 
ing  room  is  located  on  the  corner  and  is  exceptionally 
light  and  well  adapted  for  the  making  of  plans.  The 
library,  located  in  this  room,  is  equipped  with  reference 
books  and  is  most  complete  in  every  respect.  The  priv¬ 
ate  offices  and  reception  rooms  are  large  and  commodi¬ 
ous  and  are  well  suited  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  this 
well  known  company.  Excellent  taste  is  shown  in  the 
furnishings  of  the  offices,  which  are  modern  and  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect. 

This  company  not  only  has  the  reputation  of  building- 
waste  heat  dryers,  of  which  they  are  the  leading  ex¬ 


ponents  in  America,  but  their  splendid  engineering  ability 
is  shown  by  the  many  complete  plants  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  designing.  They  are  at  present  at  work  on  a 
number  of  plans  for  new  plants,  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be,  without  question,  the  most  complete  of 
their  kind  in  existence. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  wish  to  congratulate  them  on 
their  splendid  success  and  wish  them  a  Happy  and  Pros¬ 
perous  New  Year. 


WELLER  MADE. 

Because  of  Chicago's  central  location  in  the  clay  industry, 
the  development  of  the  industries  connected  with  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  clay  products  has  become  of  great  importance 
to  the  trade.  Prominent  among  these  interests  is  the  Weller 
Manufacturing  Co.’s  establishment,  which  is  becoming  a  rec¬ 
ognized  factor  as  a  clayworker’s  machinery  and  supply 
house.  This  company  caters  particularly  to  the  needs  of 
clay  products  manufacturers  in  the  line  of  machinery  re¬ 
pairs,  conveyor  and  elevator  equipment,  cars,  transmission 
equipment,  oil  burners  and  a  considerable  amount  of  other 
equipment  and  supplies  demanded  in  this  trade.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  many  friends  in  the  industry,  and  proposes  to  still 
further  increase  the  value  of  its  service  to  the  clayworker, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  prompt  service  and  engineer¬ 
ing  advice.  The  company  is  planning  to  hold  an  open  house 
during  the  week  of  the  conventions  and  the  Clay  Show,  and 
invites  the  correspondence  of  the  trade. 


MODEL  VILLAGE  MOVEMENT. 

Model  villages,  similar  to  that  erected  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  near  New  York  City,  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  object  lessons  in  safe  and  sane  suburban  de¬ 
velopment  throughout  the  country,  according  to  plans 
recently  announced  in  Chicago. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  plan  is  to  attract  to  good 
homes  families  of  moderate  means.  The  ultimate  and 
chief  object,  however,  is  to  show  real  estate  operators 
with  millions  of  capital  that  beauty  of  design,  the  use 
of  fireproof  building  material  and  an  abundance  of  play¬ 
ground  space  are  not  inconsistent  with  fair  profits. 

In  order  that  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
may  gain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  construction  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Sage  model  village,  plans  were  made  to¬ 
day  to  have  a  model  of  it  constructed  for  exhibition  at 
the  Clay  Products  and  Permanent  Home  Exposition, 
to  be  held  at  the  Chicago  Coliseum  next  March  7  to  12. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  from  east,  west,  north 
and  south  are  expected  to  attend  the  exposition,  and 
efforts  will  be  made  by  the  management  to  interest  the 


visitors  in  projects  for  the  erection  of  model  villages 
in  their  own  communities. 

To  determine  suitable  building  material  for  the  Sage 
village,  architects  conducted  elaborate  fire  and  strength 
tests  at  a  laboratory  built  especially  for  the  purpose. 
They  tested  stone,  concrete,  brick,  terra  cotta,  hollow 
tile — every  material  that  could  be  used  in  home  build¬ 
ing — and  selected  burned  clay  as  the  very  best  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  village  covers  140  acres  of  ground.  The  buildings 
are  constructed  of  fireproof  hollow  clay  tile  and  designed 
in  conformity  with  a  definite  architectural  plan. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  GEOLOGY. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  just  issued 
as  Bulletin  495  its  Bibliography  of  North  American  Geol¬ 
ogy  for  1910  by  J.  M.  Nickles.  It  covers  publications 
bearing  on  the  geology  (including  the  paleontology,  pe¬ 
trology,  and  mineralogy)  of  North  America  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  islands;  also  Panama  and  Hawaii.  This  bulletin  is 
one  number  of  a  series  of  bibliographies,  the  preceding 
number  being  Bulletin  444,  which  is  a  bibliography  of  the 
geologic  publications  of  1909.  A  plan  of  cross  references 
is  used  by  which  the  reader  can  readily  ascertain  all  the 
papers  which  have  been  published  on  any  particular  sub¬ 
ject  or  area,  or  by  any  author.  A  copy  of  the  bulletin 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Director  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey. 


Reception  Room,  Private  Office  and  Drafting  Room  in  New  Chicago  offices  of  the  1_.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co. 

in  Stock  Exchange  Building. 


SURFACE  COMBUSTION 


Numerous  Phenomena  Illustrate  the  Fact  That  Many  Chemical  Reactions  are 
Largely  Affected  by  Surfaces  With  Which  the  Reagents  are  in  Contact 


By  A.  V.  Bleininger 


It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  many  chemical 
reactions  are  profoundly  affected  by  the  surface  with 
which  the  reagents  are  in  contact.  This  is  especially  true 
of  gaseous  combinations.  Many  phenomena  are  known 
which  illustrate  this  fact.  Thus,  Bodenstein  has  shown 
that  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  contained 
in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  is  promoted  by  the  walls 
of  the  latter  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  In  fact, 
the  velocity  of  reaction  was  practically  proportional  to 
the  area  of  the  porcelain  surface.  Likewise,  it  was  shown 
that  the  combination  took  place  solely  along  the  surface. 
The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  contact  process 
is  one  of  the  striking  examples  of  this  kind. 

As  applied  to  combustion,  this  phenomenon  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  almost  one  hundred 
years  ago,  when  he  found  that  a  proper  mixture  of  com¬ 
bustible  gas  and  air  in  contact  with  porous  material  would 
burn  and  produce  a  very  high  temperature.  Edmund 
Davy  found,  in  1820,  that  finely  divided  platinum  when 
moistened  in  air,  would  glow  upon  standing  in  air. 

Recently  this  interesting  subject  was  brought  to  public 
notice  by  Professor  William  A.  Bone,  of  Leeds  University 
(England),  who,  with  Mr.  C.  D.  McCourt,  has  studied 
surface  combustion  both  from  the  practical  and  theoretical 
standpoint.  Their  work  is  described  in  an  article  by  J.  B. 
C.  Kershaw,  in  the  December  number  of  “Metallurgical 
and  Chemical  Engineering,”  from  which  the  following 
data  are  abstracted. 

The  English  investigators  make  the  claim  that  by 
means  of  this  flameless  or  surface  combustion,  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  combustion  of  gaseous  fuel  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

In  fact,  it  is  stated  that  efficiencies  of  90-95  per  cent  can 
be  attained  in  practice  with  all  varieties  of  fuel  gas.  This 
they  claim  to  accomplish  by  producing  the  greater  part  of 
the  heat  as  radiant  heat  at  very  high  temperatures. 

The  principle  of  this  combustion  process  consists  in 
passing  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  under  pressure,  either 
through  a  porous  diaphragm,  such  as  a  porous  clay  body 
or  through  a  mass  of  broken  material.  The  amount  of  air 
used  is,  in  slight  excess,  of  that  required  for  complete 
combustion.  It  is  essential  that  the  gaseous  mixture  be 
forced  through  the  porous  body  at  a  sufficiently  great 
speed,  so  that  back  firing  will  not  occur.  The  gas  mixture 
burns  without  flame  within  a  layer  %  inch  in  thickness 
from  the  surface,  and  maintains  the  latter  at  a  very  high 
heat.  The  temperature  obtained  is  under  instant  control. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  the  section  of  a  muffle 
furnace  is  shown  in  which  the  principle  of  surface  com¬ 
bustion  is  applied.  It  is  seen  that  the  muffle  is  surrounded 
by  broken  material,  such  as  pieces  of  fire  brick  or  other 
refractories.  Combustion  of  the  gaseous  mixture  takes 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  lumps  and  thus  the  mass  be¬ 
comes  highly  incandescent.  This  temperature  is  thus  im¬ 
parted  to  the  muffle  wall  and  from  it  to  the  charge.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  high  temperature  which  is  reached,  the  objects 
to  be  calcined  or  fused  are  heated  very  rapidly,  since 
radiant  heat  is  propagated  according  to  Stefans’  and  Bolz- 
mann’s  law,  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  difference  of 


the  fourth  powers  of  the  absolute  temperatures  of  the 
radiating  body  and  the  one  being  heated. 

In  a  crucible,  heated  by  this  method,  a  charge  of  iron 
was  melted  in  ten  minutes,  starting  with  cold  metal,  and 
according  to  Bone  and  McCourt,  the  only  limit  as  regards 
temperature  is  that  imposed  by  the  melting  of  the  refrac¬ 
tories.  Temperatures  have  been  reached  which  no  fire 
brick  material  could  withstand  and  an  excess  of  air  must 
be  purposely  admitted  to  reduce  the  temperature. 

Bone  and  McCourt  applied  this  principle  to  a  small  ex¬ 
perimental  boiler  by  packing  the  tubes  with  pieces  of 
broken  refractories.  The  tubes  of  the  economizer  attached 
to  the  boiler  were  likewise  packed  with  suitably  graded 
material.  A  high  temperature  was  produced  in  the  boiler 
tubes.  The  gas  and  air  were  blown  into  the  boiler  tubes 
through  a  mixing  chamber  attached  to  the  front  plate  of 
the  boiler  at  a  pressure  of  17.3  inches  of  water  gage.  Of 
the  total  heat  supplied  to  the  boiler,  94.3  per  cent  was 


Muffle  furnace  heated  by  the  principle  of  surface  combustion. 

used  in  heating  the  water  and  producing  steam.  The 
power  expended  in  forcing  the  gases  through  the  system 
was  only  4  per  cent,  leaving  thus  a  net  efficiency  of  90 
per  cent.  It  is  also  claimed  that  steam  can  be  raised  very 
rapidly  by  this  system  and  that  the  high  rate  of  evapora¬ 
tion,  20  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot  per  hour,  may  be 
maintained  constantly  or  even  forced  to  30  pounds  in  case 
of  necessity. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  some  such  thing  as  sur¬ 
face  combustion  may  take  place  in  our  kilns,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  In  the  so-called  semi-gas-fired  down- 
draft  kiln,  in  which  during  the  high  fire  stage  the  fur¬ 
naces  are  operated  as  gas  producers  and  the  air  for  com¬ 
bustion  is  introduced  in  the  fire  bags,  might  not  the  gas¬ 
eous  mixture  burn  similarly  on  its  way  between  the  closely 
set  ware?  Of  course,  the  factor  of  pressure  is  lacking 
but  could  undoubtedly  be  supplied  without  serious  diffi¬ 
culty. 

In  some  experiments  made  by  Professor  Parr,  in  the 
laboratory  of  industrial  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  he  changed  an  ordinary  incinerating  muffle  fur¬ 
nace  to  one  of  this  type  and  found  a  surprising  difference 
with  reference  to  the  temperature  reached.  While  before 
it  had  been  difficult  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  much 
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more  than  1,000°  C.,  after  the  change,  consisting  in  filling- 
broken  material  around  the  muffle,  a  temperature  was  eas¬ 
ily  maintained  several  hundred  degrees  higher,  with  the 
same  amount  of  gas.  In  the  Meker  burner  and  furnace, 
the  nickel  grating  performs,  perhaps,  an  analogous  func¬ 
tion.  Just  what  applications  may  be  made  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  ceramic  industries  it  is  too  early  to  say.  There 
might  be  opportunities  to  apply  it  to  muffle  kilns,  fritt 
furnaces,  tunnel  kilns,  etc.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  would 
be  applicable  to  the  ordinary  down-draft  kiln  and  as  to 
heat  economy,  surface  combustion  obviously  could  not, 
for  instance,  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  continuous  kiln 
in  the  slightest  degree.  The  principle  appears  to  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  heat  to  com¬ 
paratively  limited  high  temperature  areas,  from  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  distribute  it  with  sufficient  uniformity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  some  new  applications 
might  be  deduced  from  surface  combustion  which  will  help 
to  simplify  the  firing  problem  of  the  clay  industries. 


PREHISTORIC  MUD  PIES. 

Concretions,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  are  sometimes  commonly  referred  to  as  “pre¬ 
historic  mud  pies.”  In  some  places  they  are  found  in 


Pre-historic  mud  pies,  commonly  known  as  “mud-dogs.” 


very  large  numbers  and  are  generally  known  as  clay- 
stones,  but  are  technically  known  to  brick-makers  as  “clay- 
dogs”  and  are  regarded  as  a  great  detriment  to  their 
work  in  brick  making.  They  consist  of  particles  of  clay 
and  sand  cemented  together  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
lime  was  originally  deposited  with  the  clay  in  the  shape 
of  minute  particles,  which,  being  acted  upon  by  the  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  in  the  water,  were  dissolved  and  carried  along 
through  the  most  porous  layers  of  the  clay  formation, 
until  they  became  super-saturated,  when  precipitation 
took  place,  and  the  minerals  in  solution  were  attracted 
together  by  the  same  law  that  attracts  particles  of  dust 
together  on  the  sidewalk,  forming  branching  ferns  and 


palm-like  designs;  or,  the  fantastic  crystallization  of  frost 
rime  upon  the  window  pane. 


CLAY  EXPERT  OPENS  CHICAGO  OFFICE. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  who  is  well  known  among  the  clay- 
workers  of  this  country,  as  the  founder  of  the  Wisconsin 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association  and  as  a  writer  on  clay 
manufacturing  subjects,  has  lately  opened  an  office  in 
Suite  1364,  Peoples’  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.  Mr. 
Buckley’s  experience  in  the  clayworking  industries  should 
make  his  services  especially  valuable  to  ihose  engaged 
in  this  business.  While  Mr.  Buckley  is  not  especially 
anxious  to  take  up  the  investigation  of  clay  deposits  or 
the  inspection  of  clay  working  plants,  he  says  that  he 
will  do  a  limited  amount  of  this  work,  should  he  be  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  anyone  having  clay 
or  shale  deposits,  of  which  he  may  desire  to  know  the 
value,  or  others  now  in  the  clay  manufacturing  business, 
who  desire  to  have  their  business  inspected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  economies,  will  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Buckley. 


A  CLAY  SHOW  BOOSTER. 

The  “Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly,”  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  mantel,  tile  and  grate  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  which  is  published  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the 
up-to-date  trade  publications  of  the  day.  This  publica¬ 
tion  has  taken  to  the  Clay  Products  exposition  movement 
with  enthusiasm  and  devotes  considerable  space  in  each 
issue  to  boosting  the  show,  which  no  doubt  will  result 
in  interesting  many  manufacturers  of  artistic  tiles  to  ex¬ 
hibit  extensively. 


TALLER  THAN  BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 

The  tallest  chimney  in  New  England  was  recently  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  Custodis  Chimney  Construction  Co.,  for 
the  American  Sugar  Refinery  at  South  Boston.  This 
chimney  is  24  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  12  ft.  at 
the  top.  It  contains  3,444  tons  of  big  brick,  and  about 
2,000,000  smaller  brick,  both  of  which  are  several  times 
as  large  as  the  ordinary  building  brick.  The  walls  of  the 
chimney  are  about  four  feet  thick,  and  the  chimney  is 
329  ft.  high. 

A  “BRICKNOLOGIST.” 

The  Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co.,  50  Church  St., 
New  York  City,  has  been  organized,  and  proposes  to  do 
a  general  engineering  business  in  the  clay  machinery  and 
clay  products  line.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Callaway,  president 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  company  has  had  practical  and 
nation-wide  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  having  started  in  the  business  as 
assistant  manager  and  afterwards  manager  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Brick  Works  at  Pullman,  Ill.,  in  1881.  Since  that 
time  he  has  sold  clay  machinery,  designed,  constructed 
and  operated  brick  and  other  clay  products  plants,  tested 
and  developed  clay  properties,  designed  clay  machinery 
and  done  general  engineering  work  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  is  thoroughly  qualified  as  a  clay  specialist. 

He  proposes  to  surround  himself  with  high  class  techni¬ 
cal  men  well  qualified  in  their  respective  lines  to  solve 
any  problem  that  may  be  presented  to  them.  No  pains 
or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  the  work  of  this  com¬ 
pany  accurate  and  reliable  in  every  particular.  The  fees 
charged  b}1-  the  company  will  be  its  sole  source  of  rev¬ 
enue,  as  it  will  be  entirely  independent  of  all  machinery 
manufacturers,  and  no  commissions,  bonuses  or  other 
emoluments  will  be  accented  from  this  source. 


LOCKLAND  BRICK  PLANT 


Up-to-Date  Electrically  Driven  Plant  for  Which  Power  is  Economically  Supplied 

From  a  Central  Station 


The  Lockland  Brick  Co.  has  installed  at  Lockland,  Ohio, 
a  brickmaking  plant  which  i  s  entirely  up-to-date,  having 
all  machines  individually  driven  by  C.  C.  L.  mote's  (ex¬ 
cept  one  which  is  type  M.  W.  motor).  The  interesting 
feature  in  connection  with  this  plant  is  that  they  find  it 


has  been  advisable  and  economical  to  buy  their  power  from 
the  Central  Station  instead  of  running  a  private  plant. 
The  remarkably  low  cost  of  power  for  this  class  of  work 
is  probably  responsible  for  this  action,  since  they  earned 
a  rate  when  a  test  was  made,  based  on  one  hour,  of  .0265 
per  kilowatt  hour.  This  rate  is  on  the  new  schedule  of 


stalling  apparatus  has  little  information  regarding  the 
power  requirements  (electrically)  of  their  apparatus. 

The  apparatus  was  furnished  by  the  Arnold-Creager 
Co.,  of  New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


One  S.  o.  S.  brick  machine  No.  47,  one  improved  mold 
sanding  machine,  one  revolving  dump  table,  one  disinte¬ 
grator,  one  winding  drum,  one  elevator,  one  centrifugal 
pump,  two  dump  cars,  mold,  transfer  tables,  etc. 

Figure  1  represents  the  plant  which  has  a  capacity  of 
36,000  brick  per  day.  The  company  has  arranged  to  in- 


Electrically- Driven  Plant  of  the  Lockland  (O.)  Brick  Co. 


Disintegrator  Connected  by  Jack  Shaft  to  Motor. 


The  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  which  was  put  into  effect 
on  October  16,  1911. 

The  test,  at  this  plant,  was  made  to  obtain  information 
regarding  the  process  in  general  and  also  the  power  re¬ 
quired  by  the  individual  machines,  since  the  company  in¬ 


stall  another  machine  with  very  little  cost,  in  case  they 
deem  it  necessary  to  meet  the  demand. 

Process  of  Manufacture. 

The  material  used  for  the  brick  at  this  plant  is  good 
old  Ohio  clay,  and  the  process  is  known  as  the  soft-mud 
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process.  The  clay  is  obtained  from  a  bank  about  100 
yards  distant,  and  is  procured  by  the  use  of  plows  and 
road  scrapers,  and  is  then  hauled  to  the  plant  in  side- 


ElectHc  Haulage  System  for  Elevating  Clay. 


dumping  cars.  These  cars  are  hauled  to  the  top  of  a 
building  over  an  incline  where  the  material  is  dropped 
into  the  disintegrator  and  from  there  goes  to  the  brick 
machine,  where  the  required  amount  of  water  is  added 
to  the  material,  which  is  well  mixed,  and  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  is  pressed  into  molds.  The  brick  are  molded,  6  in 
each  mold,  and  by  means  of  the  revolving  dump  table, 
are  emptied  on  pallets  which  are  placed  on  the  transfer 
cars,  and  then  in  the  dry  house  for  48  hours.  The 


brick  are  dried  on  the  pallets,  without  handling,  each 
car  holding  72  pallets  or  432  brick.  These  cars  are  on 
tracks  and  are  pushed  directly  into  the  dry  house  which 
is  107  ft.  long  and  35  ft.  wide  and  will  accommodate  about 
135  cars,  or  two  days’  output.  After  the  48  hours  in  the 
dry  house,  the  brick  are  placed  in  kilns  and  sealed  with 
clay,  then  baked  from  7  to  10  days,  heat  being  supplied 
very  gradually  at  first  until  the  moisture  and  gases  have 
been  expelled,  and  then  it  is  increased  rapidly.  The  en¬ 
tire  product  of  this  plant  is  at  present  confined  to  one 
line — red  brick. 

In  a  small  building  near  the  plant  is  housed  a  small 
centrifugal  pump  connected  to  a  type  C.  C.  L.,  5  h.  p., 
60  cycle,  3  phase,  220  volts,  1700  R.  P.  M.,  by  means  of 
a  vertical  shaft  about  20  ft.  high,  which  furnishes  all  the 
power  that  is  required  by  the  plant,  and  is  run  intermit¬ 
tently  10  minutes  per  hour  throughout  the  entire  day. 

From  actual  tests  the  following  figures  were  taken  on 
average  readings: 

Horse- 

Current  Volt.  Tot.  K.  W.  power  K.  W.  shown 

Volts,  per  phase,  amperes.  per  hr.  output,  by  watt  meter. 

230  11.85  4.713  .786  5.04  .432 

Figure  3  shows  the  haulage  which  is  connected  by 
means  of  back  gears  and  belt  to  a  type  M.  W.,  11  h.  p., 
220  volts,  60  cycle,  3  phase,  1120  R.  P.  M.,  wound  rotary, 
and  supplies  all  clay  used  at  the  plant,  hauling  same  up 
an  incline  of  about  30  per  cent  grade.  The  haul  requires 
40  seconds  per  trip,  with  a  maximum  load  for  30  sec¬ 
onds,  and  a  round  trip  is  made  every  five  minutes. 

Test  of  Haulage. 

Horse- 

Current  Volt.  Tot.  K.  W.  power  K.  W.  shown 

Volts,  per  phase,  amperes.  per  hr.  output,  by  watt  meter. 

230  24  9.549  4.55  10.24  2.503 

Figure  4  represents  the  disintegrator  which  grinds  all 
clay  before  it  reaches  the  brick  machine  and  is  connected 
by  means  of  a  jack  shaft  and  belts  to  a  type  C.  C.  L., 


1,  11-H.  P.  Motor.  2,  Haulage  drum.  3,  20  H.  P.  Motor.  4,  Friction  Pulley.  5,  Disintegrator.  6,  20  H.  P.  Motor.  7,  Jack 
Shaft  8,  Sand  Machine.  9,  Revolving  Table.  10,  Conveyor.  11,  Brick  Machine.  12,  Water  trough.  13,  Elec.  Switches.  14, 
Transfer  Track.  15,  Transfer  Car  Track.  16,  Track-dry  house.  17,  Track-empty.  18,  Track-dry  house.  19,  Transfer  track. 
20  Kiln  track.  21,  Incline.  22,  Pump  House.  23,  Dry  House. 24,  Office.  25,  Store  Room.  26,  Mould  Table.  27,  Creek.  X, 
Switch-Motor  3.  Y,  Switch-Motor  6.  Z,  Switch-Motor  1.  W,  Switch  -  Motor  22. 
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20  h.  p.,  60  cycle,  3  phase,  1135  R.  P.  M.,  and  runs  continu¬ 
ously  all  day.  (“A”  represents  motor,  “B”  jack  shaft, 
and  “C”  the  20  h.  p.  motor  which  drives  the  brick  ma¬ 
chine.) 

Test  of  Disintegrator. 

Horse- 

Current  Volt.  Tot.  K.  W.  power  K.  W.  shown 
Volts,  per  phase,  amperes.  per  hr.  output,  by  watt  meter. 

230  50  19.895  19.895  21.28  10.94 

Figure  5  shows  the  switch  board  and  wiring  connec¬ 
tions  for  the  different  motors,  the  revolving  dump-table 
in  the  foreground,  the  sanding  machine  to  the  right  of 
table,  the  elevator  in  the  right  hand  corner,  and  the  brick 
machine  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  This  brick  ma¬ 
chine  is  connected  by  means  of  a  frictional  clutch  pul¬ 
ley  and  belts  to  a  type  C.  C.  L.,  20  h.  p.,  60  cycle,  3  phase, 
220  volts,  850  R.  P.  M.  This  motor  also  drives  the  clay 
conveyor  and  the  sanding  machine. 


consumption  of  1,880  K.  W.  H„  the  actual  rate  earned, 
based  on  40  per  cent  of  the  connected  load  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  demand,  was  .0421. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  from  ttiis  that  the  coal  con¬ 
sumption  on  this  size  plant  would  amount  to  more  than 
the  entire  motive  power  using  the  electric  motor  and 
current  from  Central  Station  as  their  source,  as  this  does 
away  entirely  with  firemen  and  engineers.  When  the 
plant  is  stopped  for  an  hour,  the  cost  of  power  also 
stops  and  the  bother  of  removing  ashes  or  emptying  water 
is  done  away  with,  as  in  this  particular  plant  there  is 
more  or  less  mineral  mattei  in  this  water  which  would 
make  it  necessary  to  clean  boilers  quite  often.  The  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  steam  driven  brick  plant  compared  with 
that  in  the  electric  driven  plant  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
more.  There  is  hardfy  any  frictional  load  as  there  would 
be  from  a  1  unit  drive  such  as  a  steam  engine. 


Showing  Switchboard  and  Wiring  Connections  for  the  Various  Motors. 


Test  on  Brick  Machine. 

Horse- 

Current  Volt.  Tot.  K.  W.  power  K.  W.  shown 
Volts,  per  phase,  amperes.  per  hr.  output,  by  watt  meter. 
230  54  21.4868  21.4866  22.96  11.82 

Total  Horse- 

Current  Volt  K.  W.  power  K.  W.  shown 
Volts,  per  phase,  amperes,  per  hr.  output,  by  watt  meter. 


Pump. 

Haulage. 

Dininte- 

230 

230 

11.85 

24 

4.713 

9.5496 

.786 

4.550 

5.04 

10.24 

.432 

2.503 

grator. 

230 

50 

19.895 

19.895 

21.28 

10.94 

Brick 

Machine. 

230 

54 

21.4866 

21.4866 

22.96 

11.82 

Total  K.  W.  H.  shown  by  watt  meter  for  one  hour,  25.695. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  plant  using  a  maximum  horse¬ 
power  would  use  25.695  K.  W.  per  hour.  If  running  full 
10  hours  a  day  it  would  consume  256.95  K.  W.  H.;  256.95 
multiplied  by  26  days  per  month  would  equal  6,682 
K.  W.  H.  per  month.  The  maximum  demand  of  42  K.  W. 
or  100  per  cent,  the  hours  run  per  month  would  be  159. 
From  The  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co.’s  new  schedules  the 
above  would  earn  a  rate  of  .0265  per  K.  W.  H. 

Consumption  for  One  Month. 

While  for  the  month  of  September  this  plant  was  run 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  the  maximum  load  was  only 
used  2.82  hours  per  day  for  the  entire  month,  and  250,000 
brick  were  turned  out  at  the  machine  with  a  monthly 


The  men  employed  at  this  plant  are  as  follows: 

One  superintendent,  $4.00  per  day;  five  kiln  men, 
$2.00  per  day  each;  two  on  clay  bank,  $2.00  per  day 
each;  one  with  team,  $3.00  per  day;  seven  men  at  ma¬ 
chines,  $1.90  per  day  each;  two  boys  at  machines,  $1.50 
per  day  each,  and  one  night  man,  $2.00  per  night. 

This  is  the  first  brick  plant,  that  is,  in  this  particular 
territory,  that  is  entirely  electrically  driven,  using  Cen¬ 
tral  Station  power,  and  has  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  because  the  cost  is  said  to  be  lower  than  that 
of  other  methods  of  obtaining  motive  power. 

John  B.  Varelman  is  president  of  the  Lockland  Com- 


IMPROVED  MOULD  SANDING  MACHINE. 

The  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  London,  Ohio,  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  speciality  of  an  improved  mould  sanding  machine. 
This  machine  is  designed  with  a  special  view  to  economy 
in  the  use  of  sand,  as  the  dip  in  the  endless  belt  pre¬ 
vents  any  loss  whatsoever.  The  workmanship  and  mate¬ 
rial  used  are  strictly  first  class,  making  the  instrument 
of  extreme  efficiency  regarding  the  minimum  amount  of 
power  for  its  operation.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for 
a  sand  moulder  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  read 
the  advertisement  of  same  on  pages  30-31  in  this  issue, 
or  address  the  company  at  New  London,  Ohio. 
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Four  Complete  Arnold-Creager  Automatic  Brick  Outfits  Enroute  to  South  America. 


BOUND  FOR  FOREIGN  PARTS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  two  car  loads 
of  Arnold-Creager  machinery,  which  represents  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  four  complete  Arnold-Creager  Grand  Automatic 
Brick  Plants  on  board  cars  ready  for  shipment  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  South  America.  These  ma¬ 
chines  were  shipped  to  Sr.  Jose  Mareno,  a  man  prominent 
in  influential  and  political  circles  in  that  country,  who  is 
operating  an  immense  factory  and  making  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  brick  each  day,  which  will  be  used  to  build  up  a 
section  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  meeting  with  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  municipality. 

In  addition  to  the  outfits  shown,  he  uses  seven  com¬ 
pound  crushers  weighing  eight  tons  each,  as  well  as  re¬ 
presses  and  other  machinery  of  the  Arnold-Creager  make. 
We  hope  some  time  in  the  future  to  publish  an  article 
descriptive  of  this  interesting  South  American  factory. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  EXHIBITS. 

Northwest  America’s  first  land  product  show  was  held 
recently  in  the  Auditorium  at  St.  Paul  for  ten  days  be¬ 
ginning  with  Dec.  10th.  At  this  show  the  clay  products 
of  North  Dakota  were  shown  in  an  attractive  manner, 
a  view  of  the  exhibit  being  shown  in  the  accompanying 


North  Dakota  Clay  Product  Exhibit. 


illustration.-  It  is  noted  by  this  that  attractive  pottery 
is  made  in  North  Dakota  plants,  as  well  as  face  brick  of 
a  superior  character  and  hollow  tile  of  various  sorts. 


We  are  told  that  A.  Von  Spreckleson  has  established  a 
$10,000  tile  plant  at  Manchester,  Tenn. 


An  Iowa  newspaper  states  that  the  Auburn  (la.)  Brick 
&  Tile  plant  will  close  down  for  a  period  of  three  months, 
during  which  time  kilns  will  be  reconstructed  and  other 
repairs  made  to  the  plant. 


BRICK  CHOSEN  FOR  MONTREAL  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  entrance  to 
the  splendid  new  Normal  School  building,  recently  erected 
at  Montreal  for  the  sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  building  is  constructed  of  steel  and  faced 
with  wihte  pressed  brick  and  sandstone  and  has  a  front- 


COURTESY  OF  CONTRACT  RECORD” 

Entrance  to  Normal  School,  Montreal. 


age  of  190  ft.  on  one  street  and  130  ft.  on  the  other  side. 
The  building  is  four  stories  high  and  is  fitted  up  with  all 
modern  improvements  and  was  built  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $200,000. 


A  CLAY  WORKER’S  TRIP  ABROAD 


Interesting  Methods  of  Manufacturing  the  Famous  Blue  Brick  of  England,  as  seen  at 
the  Plant  of  S.  Barnett  &  Sons,  Ltd  ,  Near  Birmingham,  England 


Americans  have  heard  of  England’s  blue  brick,  but  few 
of  them  have  ever  seen  them  or  know  just  what  they 
are  like.  I  was  one  of  the  ignorant  ones  until  I  visited 
the  great  plants  of  S.  Barnett  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  near  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  England.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  clay¬ 
working  concerns  on  the  British  Isles  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  ‘‘Brick  and  Clay  Record”  was  received  most  cor¬ 
dially  by  the  members  of  the  firm,  both  Mr.  S.  Barnett 
and  Mr.  Julius  Barnett,  his  son,  as  well  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  A.  Tongue,  treating  me  in  the  most  hos¬ 
pitable  manner  and  affording  me  all  possible  assistance 
in  securing  information  regarding  their  plant  and  methods. 

A  blue  brick  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  very  hard 
burned  vitrified  brick  made  of  the  marie  which  is  pe¬ 


culiar  to  that  district  of  the  British  Isles,  which  is  called 
the  “Black  Country  of  England,”  a  name  due  to  the  old 
blast  furnaces  now  principally  removed  to  South  Wales. 
The  marie,  from  which  the  brick  are  made  at  this  plant, 
is  taken  from  the  bank  at  a  depth  of  approximately  -80 
ft.  from  the  surface.  The  brick  is  not  only  blue  on  the 
surface,  but  is  of  the  same  dark  color  throughout  the 
stratum.  It  may  be  said  that  this  brick  comes  nearest 
in  texture,  strength  and  vitrification  to  the  hard-burned 
American  paving  block. 

This  concern,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  and  which  owns  two  mammoth  plants 
(mammoth  in  the  English  sense — that  is,  regarding  ca¬ 
pacity)  is  located,  head  offices  as  well  as  plants,  at  the 
station  of  Dudley  Port,  South  Staffordshire,  England,  mail 
address  being  Tipton,  same  county.  The  plant  which  we 
will  describe,  at  this  time,  is  what  is  known  as  their  Rattle 
Chain  factory.  The  other  plant  adjacent  to  it,  which  is 
not  in  operation  at  this  time,  is  known  as  the  Stour  Val¬ 


ley  Brick  Works.  The  Rattle  Chain  plant  is  interesting 
in  its  construction  in  many  ways.  In  tracing  the  clay 
from  the  pit  through  the  machine  plant,  the  material  is 
put  through  three  sets  of  close  rolls,  no  dry  pans  being 
used.  After  it  passes  through  the  third  set  of  rolls,  it  is 
tempered  by  being  run  through  the  ordinary  type  of  auger 
machine,  of  course,  not  being  forced  through  a  die,  and 
is  then  conveyed  to  another  set  of  close  rolls,  and  drops 
into  the  auger  machine,  being  from  there  transferred  in 
a  column  of  desired  size,  to  the  hand  board  delivery 
cutting  table.  It  might  be  said  here  that  while  we  can¬ 
not  accuse  the  Barnett  people  of  being  primitive  so  far  as 
cutting  is  concerned,  in  no  case  was  I  able  to  discover  an 
automatic  cutting  table  of  any  type,  and  it  was  more 


interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  to  note 
that  a  woman  was  operating  the  cutting  table,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  women,  however,  being  at  work  about  the  plant, 
taking  up  and  placing  the  green  brick  on  the  drying 
floor.  The  brick  in  a  number  of  cases  are  repressed  on 
hand  presses. 

The  tunnel  type  of  dryer  was  not  used  at  this  plant,  the 
dryer,  in  this  case,  being  a  hot  floor  heated  with  exhaust 
steam,  and  requiring  72  hours  for  the  drying  process. 

The  materials,  as  worked  from  the  bank,  show  two  dis¬ 
tinctively  different  types  so  far  as  burning  is  concerned. 
The  upper  material  burning  into  what  this  concern  term 
their  red,  brown  and  brindled  brick  and  the  lower  stratum 
burning  blue.  Two  distinct  types  of  kilns  are  used  in 
burning — -the  red,  brown  and  brindled  brick  being  burned 
in  a  continuous  kiln  which  is  patented  by  S.  Barnett  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  In  this  kiln,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration,  the  brick  are  burned  off  in  eight  hours  after  a 
20-hour  period  of  water  smoking. 


Clay  products  largely  used  in  the  interior  construction  of  the  new  Council  House,  Birmingham,  England. 
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The  blue  brick  are  burned  in  a  rectangular  kiln  of  spe¬ 
cial  design  and  patented  by  the  Barnett  people.  These 
brick,  of  course,  are  burned  with  a  higher  temperature  and 
require  six  days  and  nights  for  complete  burning.  This 
kiln  was  described  in  the  British  Clay  Worker,  as  follows: 

“The  chief  difference  between  the  single  down-draft 
kiln  and  Messrs,  Barnett  and  Hadlington’s  patent  is  that 
the  furnace  is  completely  inside  the  kiln  and  is  fed  from 
the  front  through  a  single  opening  (just  like  all  continu¬ 
ous  kilns  using  the  Belgian  or  similar  grate).  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  is  that  by  having  an  inside  instead  of  an 
outside  furnace,  the  heat  previously  wasted  on  the  air  is 
concentrated  upon  the  burning  of  the  brick. 

“The  real  kiln  question  is,  how  to  utilize  the  heat  from 
the  flue  gases  escaping  out  of  the  chamber  to  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  how  to  employ  the  heat  given  off  by  the  cooling 
brick;  and  it  is  here  that  the  significance  of  Messrs.  Bar¬ 
nett  and  Hadlington’s  invention  comes  in. 

“In  general  plan  their  new  kiln  consists  of  a  number  of 
oblong  kilns — not  unlike  the  well-known  Scotch  pattern — 
set  in  a  row  side  by  side,  with  a  small  space  between  each, 


and  so  enter  other  chambers  until  their  heat  is  spent,  when 
they  enter  a  flue  running  direct  to  the  chimney  stack.  This 
main  flue  is  placed,  as  usual,  down  the  center  of  the  kiln, 
and  runs  the  whole  length  of  it.  The  passage  of  the 
gases  is  controlled  by  simple  sliding  or  cone  dampers  of 
the  ordinary  pattern. 

“The  use  of  this  second  flue  at  the  side  of  the  chamber 
furthest  from  the  point  of  entry  of  the  gases  is  important, 
as  it  tends  to  produce  a  better  distribution  of  the  warming 
gases,  whilst  the  center  flue  is  to  be  preferred  when  fuel 
is  actually  being  burned  on  the  grates,  because  it  con¬ 
centrates  the  effect  of  the  flames,  and  then  distributes  the 
gases  evenly  throughout  the  goods  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  firing.  In  other  words  the  new  kiln  utilizes  the  old 
idea  of  a  grate  at  one  end  of  a  chamber  and  a  flue  at  the 
other  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  burning,  but  during  the 
last  48  or  50  hours  the  heat  from  the  two  grates  is  concen¬ 
trated  by  shutting  off  the  side  flue  and  using  the  center 
one. 

“In  this  way,  it  is  possible,  in  so  far  as  respects  the 
products  of  combustion  of  the  fuel,  to  reach  a  very  high 


Shipping  dock  and  extensive  brick  works  of  S.  Barnett  &  Sons,  Dudley  Port,  Staffordshire. 


but  instead  of  the  sides  of  each  kiln  having  fire-holes  these 
are  closed  and  the  fuel  is  thrown  from  the  front  through  a 
small  iron  door  shown  about  halfway  between  the  ground 
and  the  arches  in  the  illustration.  These  arches  only 
belong  to  the  fire-grates  and  are  not  the  arches  proper 
which  form  the  roof  of  the  kiln,  as  these  latter  cannot 
be  seen  in  the  illustration.  The  left-hand  fire-hole  in  one 
of  the  arches  and  the  right-hand  fire-hole  of  the  arch  to 
the  left  form  one  chamber,  and  between  the  iron  clamps 
are  the  places  where  the  chambers  are  emptied  and  filled, 
and  the  center  of  the  roof-arch  of  the  chamber  is  im¬ 
mediately  behind  these  “door-gaps.”  It  is  necessary  that 
this  should  be  clearly  understood  or  an  entirely  erroneous 
idea  of  the  kiln  will  be  obtained. 

“The  spaces  between  our  imaginary  Scotch  kilns  are  oc¬ 
cupied  with  various  flues  and  dampers,  to  be  presently 
described,  which  enable  the  gases  to  be  conveyed  from  one 
chamber  to  another.  Unlike  many  of  the  continuous  kilns, 
the  arches  forming  the  roof  are  not  continuous — like  a 
tunnel,  but  each  chamber  has  its  separate  arch,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  position  it  would  occupy  in  a  Hoffmann 
kiln. 

“The  gases  from  a  chamber  under  fire  are  led  through 
openings  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  to  flues,  which  deliver 
them  into  the  next  chamber  at  the  floor  level,  but  with  a 
strong  upward  tendency.  These  gases  are  then  drawn 
down  and  across  the  chamber,  and  pass  out  through  a 
flue  in  the  floor,  but  at  the  far  side  instead  of  in  the  center. 


efficiency  in  the  transference  of  heated  air,  formerly 
wasted,  from  one  chamber  to  another,  and  the  successful 
drawing  off  of  the  steam,  and  its  conveyance  to  the  smoke 
shaft. 

“It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  burning  goods  in  any 
ordinary  pattern  continuous  kiln,  one  of  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulties  is  to  effectively  rid  the  chambers  of  steam. 
Messrs.  Barnett  and  Hadlington  appear  to  have  grasped 
this  point,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  kiln  we  saw 
was  a  single-barrel  one,  with  a  steam  flue  running  out¬ 
side  and  connecting  with  the  smoke  stack:  in  a  double- 
barrel  kiln  the  steam  flue  would  run  through  the  center, 
as  already  described,  and  then  it  would  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  second  chimney  in  order  to  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  draft  to  overcome  the  friction  exerted  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  flues,  but  this  could  easily  be  done.  The  hot  air 
given  off  by  the  cooling  goods  is  also  utilized  for  drying 
off  the  newly  set  chambers  or  for  supplying  hot  air  to  in¬ 
crease  the  temperature  of  the  chambers  under  fire,  or  to 
assist  in  starting  the  furnaces  of  a  chamber  into  which 
fuel  has  just  been  placed.  It  is  conveyed  through  four  or 
more  large  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  chamber  contain¬ 
ing  cooling  goods,  through  flues  running  underneath  the 
chambers,  and  up  through  other  flues  (controlled  by  slid¬ 
ing  dampers)  to  the  fire-grates  of  the  chamber  where  it  is 
to  be  used.  It  is  then  drawn  through  a  special  set  of  flues 
into  the  main  leading  to  the  chimney-stack,  so  that  if 
used  for  drying  goods  containing  much  moisture  the  steam 
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Stour  Valley  plant  of  S.  Barnett  &  Sons  Ltd.,  at  Dudley  Port,  Staffordshire,  England.  Capacity  70,000  bricks  per  day. 


produced  does  not  come  in  contact  with  any  other  goods, 
but  goes  direct  to  the  chimney. 

“The  additional  air  required  for  supporting  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel  on  the  grates,  or  for  completing  the  igni¬ 
tion  of  any  imperfectly  consumed  gases,  is  supplied  partly 
through  the  grate  bars  (the  ash-pit  being  then  kept  open 
to  the  air)  and  partly  by  means  of  a  small  flue  connecting 
the  space  above  the  grate  bars  with  the  hot-air  flues  from 
the  cooling  chambers,  and  also  with  the  open  air,  this 
open-air  port  being  controlled  by  a  damper  about  3  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  easily  visible  at  the  left  side  of  the 
first  arch  in  the  illustration.  In  this  way  any  desired  mix- 


salt  can  be  quite  easily  managed  by  using  the  ordinary 
stokeholes  at  the  front  end  of  the  fire  grate,  though  open¬ 
ings  could  be  arranged  in  the  roof  over  the  grates  for 
those  who  prefer  this  method. 

“As  to  the  cost  of  burning,  which  is  the  most  important 
item,  we  are  informed  that  this  is  reduced  from  the  cost 
under  the  old  system  (with  single  down-draft  kilns)  as 
much  as  40  per  cent. 

“The  brick  burned  in  this  kiln  were  remarkably  free 
from  condensation  products,  such  as  we  expected  to  find 
on  blue  brick  fired  in  a  continuous  kiln.  This  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  characteristic  cracks  which  have  invariably 


Continuous  kiln  at  Rattle  Chain  plant.  Mr.  Jullius  Barnett 
and  Mr.  A.  Tongue  appear  in  the  foreground. 

ture  of  hot  and  cold  air  may  be  supplied  to  the  contents 
of  a  chamber. 

“The  accurate  burning  of  the  fuel  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  a  good  color  and  a  proper  degree  of  vitrifi¬ 
cation,  and  we  found  that  the  dampers  (even  after  a  year’s 
constant  use)  work  so  accurately  that  the  appearance  of 
the  flame  of  the  hot  gases  in  the  chambers  can  be  altered 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  or  smothered  out  altogether  by 
simply  moving  the  appropriate  dampers. 

“The  firing  off  of  the  kiln  with  actual  fuel  only  requires 
about  fifty  hours,  and  often  rather  less.  The  addition  of 


Brick  paved  streets  in  Staffordshire. 

appeared  in  previous  attempts — in  this  country — at  burn¬ 
ing  blue  brick  economically,  show  that  the  problems  of 
steam  removal  and  heat  adjustment  in  the  ‘smoking’  stages 
seem  to  have  been  fully  solved  by  the  constructors  of  this 
kiln.” 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  Barnett  plant  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  bands,  as  the  English  term  them,  or  belts, 
in  connection  with  the  machinery,  gearing  being  used  ex¬ 
clusively  throughout.  Mr.  J.  Barnett  is  very  partial  to 
this  method  of  drive  and  appears  to  be  getting  very  good 
results.  The  transmission  equipment  is  such  that  all  ma- 
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chines  are  driven  direct  from  the  main  shafts  of  the 

engines. 

The  pit,  from  which  the  clay  is  taken,  is  105  feet  in 
depth  from  the  surface,  all  the  material  being  taken  out 
by  hand,  no  steam  shovels  or  mechanical  tools  of  any 
kind  being  used.  Dump  cars  are  loaded  and  brought  up 
a  very  heavy  grade  by  means  of  a  winding  drum  and 
automatically  discharged  into  the  first  set  of  rolls.  It 
might  be  stated  here  that  all  of  the  machinery  included 
in  the  equipment  of  this  plant  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Fred 
Martin  of  Oldbury,  Staffordshire,  which  is  the  center  of 
the  South  Staffordshire  blue  brick  making  industry.  The 
plant  capacity  is  40,000  brick  per  day  and  includes  the 
following  equipment:  One  sludge  pan  for  tempering, 
which  is  of  a  very  peculiar  design,  and  the  nearest  thing  we 
have  to  it  is  possibly  a  modified  form  of  wet  pan;  four 
pairs  of  double  rolls;  one  auger  machine  for  tempering 
purposes;  one  hand  auger  machine;  one  hand  board  de¬ 
livery  table:  four  hand  represses,  which  are  light  of  con¬ 


Clay  pit  at  plant  of  S.  Barnett  &  Sons,  showing  blue  marl  100 
ft.  deep,  used  for  making  flue  linings. 


struction  and  moved  about  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
operators;  two  engines  are  used  of  the  slide  valve  type, 
and  three  horizontal  boilers;  total  horse-power  about  150. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  the  material  at  Dudley  Port 
is  distinctly  different  from  that  taken  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Birmingham,  where  a  number  of  red  brick 
plants  are  located.  (See  various  photographs). 

The  Stour  Valley  Brick  Yard,  which  is  owned  by  S. 
Barnett  &  Sons  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  of  greater  capacity  than  the 
Rattle  Chain  plant,  the  Stour  Valley  plant  having  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  70,000  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  operating 
both  machines.  The  equipment,  in  the  way  of  machinery, 
is  very  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Rattle  Chain  plant. 
All  the  material  required  for  40,000  brick  per  day  of  ten 
hours  is  taken  from  the  pit  and  loaded  by  six  men  by 
hand. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  shipping  of  brick  from  these 


plants  is  that  practically  all  of  them  are  loaded  onto 
barges  and  transported  on  canals,  an  average  barge  car¬ 
rying  about  8,000  brick  or  a  weight  of  about  35  tons. 
These  canals  are  quite  extensive  in  England  and  lead 
to  the  ports  of  Manchester,  London,  Liverpool  and  Bris¬ 
tol,  or  in  the  event  that  brick  are  to  be  shipped  by  rail, 
they  are  transported  across  the  canal  and  loaded  onto 
the  cars  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  R.  R.  These 


Staffordshire  Terra  Metallic  Pavers. 


railroad  cars  are  very  small  as  compared  to  our  average 
American  gondola  or  box  car,  having  a  capacity  of  about 
11  tons  or  2,500  brick.  It  will  seem  surprising,  no  doubt, 
that  these  plants  should  be  operated  without  a  railroad 
switch.  The  S.  Barnett  &  Sons  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  quite  ex¬ 
tensive  manufacturers  and  shippers  and  furnish  brick  tO' 
the  war  office  and  the  admiralty,  having  shipped  ^rick 
not  only  all  over  the  British  Isles,  but  to  Egypt,  India 
and  the  continent. 

Barnett  &  Sons  have  shown  considerable  enterprise 
in  endeavoring  to  introduce  a  form  of  paving  material 
particularly  for  sidewalk  construction,  this  being  called 
the  Staffordshire  terra  metallic  paving,  an  illustration  of 
some  of  the  forms  of  which  is  shown  accompanying  this 
article. 

Business  conditions  in  building  at  this  time  are  slow 
and  just  recently  this  concern  bought  two  large  plants- 
just  adjacent  to  their  plants  at  Dudley  Port  and  are  wreck¬ 
ing  these  in  order  to  cut  down  the  over-production. 


Brick  is  extremely  used  in  the  handsome  buildings  fronting, 
on  Edmund  St.,  Staffordshire,  England. 


As  was  stated  in  a  former  article,  the  subject  of  brick 
suitable  for  carriage-way  pavements  has  never  received  in 
England  the  attention  it  deserves,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  America  has  laid  hundreds  of  miles  of  streets  in¬ 
cities  and  country  towns  all  over  the  States  with  the  great¬ 
est  success,  and  that  the  paving  brick  industry  of  America 
flourishes  on  a  solid  foundation.  In  Eugland,  the  first 
to  take  up  the  question  seriously  was  Mr.  A.  E.  Blizzard, 
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managing  director  of  G.  Woolliscroft  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Hanley, 
who,  after  careful  experiment,  has  produced  a  brick  which 
has  been  proved  to  answer  the  purpose  in  every  way. 
These  brick  have  also  been  tested  by  the  American  stand¬ 
ard  test  against  the  American  bricks,  and  have  even  beaten 
them  in  both  the  absorption  and  abrasion  tests.  These 
results,  however,  were  not  obtained  without  careful  ex¬ 
periment,  and  Mr.  Blizzard  invented,  patented  and  built 
a  special  press  for  the  purpose.  A  portion  of  a  street 
which  has  been  laid  for  about  twelve  years,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  works  where  carts  are  entering  most  of  the 
day,  has  had  no  repairs,  and  looks  as  good  as  when  it 
was  laid. 

These  paving  brick  have  a  rounded  arris,  giving  excel¬ 
lent  foothold  for  horses,  and  are  specially  suitable  for  rail¬ 
way.  coal  and  brewery  yards,  where  horses  have  to 
start  heavy  loads.  They  are  not  slippery,  and  the  sand- 
cushion  on  which  they  are  laid  renders  them  very  much 
less  noisy  than  stone  foundations.  There  appears  to  be 


a  very  great  future  before  this  industry  in  England,  if  it 
is  carefully  developed. 

The  Birmingham  District. 

A  number  of. common  brick  plants  are  found  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Birmingham,  which  is  largely  built  of  brick,  this 
city  having  a  population  of  500,000  people  and  a  number 
of  large  manufacturing  plants,  the  products  being  greatly 
diversified,  although  Birmingham  is  known,  largely  as  a 
jewelry  center,  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  being- 
engaged  in  that  line.  It  is  a  rather  smoky  place,  being  the 
home  of  quite  a  number  of  large  iron  and  steel  works. 

One  of  the  prominent  buildings,  now  being  erected  in 
the  city  of  Birmingham,  is  the  new  Council  House,  which 
is  faced  with  stone  but  the  interior  walls  are  built  of 
thousands  of  the  Barnett  hard-burned  brick. 

Birmingham  is  the  largest  inland  city  in  England,  and, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  British  Isles  that 
comes  nearest  to  approaching  the  average  type  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  It  is  a  beautiful  place  in  which  to  live  and  is 
also  the  home  of  the  illustrious  British  statesman,  Joseph 
Chamberlain. 


CLAY  SCRAPINGS. 

C.  A.  De  Arment  has  acquired  the  interests  formerly 
owned  by  his  father,  A.  J.  De  Arment  in  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  company  of  A.  J.  De  Arment  &  Sons,  at  Petos- 
key,  Mich.  The  company  will  hereafter  be  known  as  C. 


A.  De  Arment,  manufacturer  of  brick.  Mr.  De  Arment 
states  that  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  enlarged  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  and  it  is  probable  that  machinery  will 
be  installed  to  manufacture  drain  tile.  The  company  will 
continue  to  manufacture  building  brick  and  chimney  brick 
as  formerly  and  the  policy  of  the  company  will  continue 
the  same. 

The  Burke  Brick  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  install  equipment  at  its  plant  at  Greenwood  road 
for  making  enamel  faced  re-pressed  brick.  The  new  line 
will  require  the  installation  of  considerable  special  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  company  has  recently  been  hampered  by  a 
water  shortage  which  has  been  overcome  by  making  a 
connection  with  a  10-inch  water  main  to  the  city  stand 
pipe. 


AN  AUTHORITY  ABROAD. 

The  following  question  and  answer  in  regard  to  the 
crushing  strength  of  Silica  brick  which  appeared  in  a  re¬ 


cent  issue  of  the  “British  Clayworker”  shows  that  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  one  of  our  ceramic 
experts  is  not  confined  to  our  own  shores,  but  we  are 
pleased  to  state  that  this  eminent  authority  is  not  like 
the  prophet,  “without  honor  in  his  own  country” — but 
his  expert  opinion,  derived  from  actual  experiments,  has 
proven  of  great  value  to  our  clay  manufacturers.  The 
question  is  as  follows: 

“We  have  been  having  some  trouble  with  our  silica 
bricks  giving  way.  A  crushing  test  we  have  had  made 
shows  that  they  will  stand  2,463  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  whereas 
we  understand  that  the  ordinary  crushing  strength  for 
firebricks  is  only  about  1,000  lb.  per.  sq.  in.  Can  you  ad¬ 
vise  us?” 

The  answer  follows: 

“The  crushing  strength  of  a  refractory  brick  is  always 
ascertained  on  cold  brick,  and  so  is  no  criterion  of  what 
will  occur  when  such  brick  are  heated.  Indeed,  Bleininger 
has  shown  that  most  firebrick  will  give  way  at  1,300  deg. 
C.  under  a  load  of  only  75  lb.  per  sq.  in.  owing  to  the 
partial  fusion  which  occurs  at  this  temperature.” 

ANOTHER  DAM  BREAKS. 

The  new  concrete  water  power  dam  that  was  built  two 
years  ago  for  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Electric  Co.,  at  a  big 
cost,  broke  through  on  Dec.  12th,  destroying  about  one- 
half  of  the  dam.  On  account  of  this  the  plant  at  Fulton 
will  be  obliged  to  shut  down  all  winter.  This  will  re¬ 
sult  in  throwing  many  men  out  of  employment. 


Continuous  kiln  for  burning  Staffordshire  blue  brick. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Reports  from  our  correspondents,  received  during  the 
past  month,  almost  invariably  show  a  decidedly  optimistic 
outlook  for  the  industry,  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
country.  While  the  past  year  has  not  perhaps  been  up 
to  early  expectations,  a  general  summing  up  shows  that 
it  has  not  been  a  bad  year  after  all.  Louisville,  Ky., 
points  to  an  increase  of  :i0  to  50  per  cent  in  the  business 
done  among  the  clay  manufacturers  there,  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  Conditions  in  the  New  York  market 
show  a  decidedly  favorable  outlook  with  prices  already 
stiffening.  This  is  largely  the  result  of  the  strenuous 
campaign  which  has  been  waged  by  the  Greater  New 
York  Brick  Co.  against  the  continued  use  of  concrete  and 
encouraging  the  use  of  brick  in  place  of  that  material. 
This  resulted  in  numerous  instances  in  converting  many 
prospective  builders  to  the  use  of  this  time-proven  mate¬ 
rial — brick,  instead  of  concrete,  which  has  proved  to  be 
anything  but  a  reliable  building  material. 

The  South  has  experienced  a  revival  of  business  in  all 
lines  of  industry,  which  has  resulted  in  the  extensive  use 
of  brick  and  other  clay  products  in  the  building  of  many 
new  factories  and  business  blocks.  These  Southern  cities 
are  also  paying  considerable  attention  to  municipal  im¬ 
provements  and  have  paved  many  streets  with  brick. 
Sewer  systems  have  also  been  extensively  installed  in  the 
South,  resulting  in  excellent  trade  for  sewer  pipe  dealers. 

Our  letters  from  clay  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  are  on  the  whole  of  an  optimistic  character,  with 
just  enough  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  dry  season  which  caused  a  lessening  of  demand 
for  tile  in  some  territories,  the  fact  that  sub-irrigation  is 
coming  into  more  general  use  in  dry  countries  has  caused 
a  considerable  increase  of  business  for  drain  tile  indus¬ 


tries  in  those  districts.  Sub-irrigation  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy;  as  it  becomes  more  thoroughly  understood,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  result  in  the  extensive  use  of  drain  tile  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Clay  Show  Exposition  will  be  a  shining  spot  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  and  if  taken  advantage  of  to  the 
fullest  extent  cannot  but  result  in  giving  an  impetus  to 
the  industry,  which  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  advance  their  in¬ 
terests  by  showing  their  ware  at  that  time  and  place. 

In  offering  our  host  of  readers  the  greetings  of  the  sea¬ 
son  and  in  wishing  them  increased  prosperity  in  1912,  we 
feel  that  we  can  also  congratulate  them  upon  the  record  of 
progress  made  by  the  great  clay  industry  during  the  past 
year.  While  it  is  true,  that  in  some  branches  of  the  trade 
and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  conditions  have  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory,  yet  the  general  trend  has  been 
toward  progress  and  increased  production.  Our  annual  re¬ 
view  of  trade  conditions  and  outlook  for  the  New  Year,  in¬ 
cluding  letters  from  and  interviews  with  prominent  clay 
manufacturers,  indicates  that  1912  promises  to  be  a  prosper¬ 
ous  year  for  the  clay  men  of  the  country.  The  general 
trend  of  these  letters  is  most  optimistic  and  encouraging. 
The  machinery  manufacturers  with  whom  we  have  talked 
also  appear  to  feel  much  encouragement  regarding  the  out¬ 
look,  and  say  that  their  volume  of  inquiries  and  prospective 
business  at  this  time  shows  a  spirit  of  activity  throughout 
the  trade.  Of  course,  it  is  a  common  thing  among  business 
men  to  figure  on  a  loss  of  business  during  presidential  years, 
but  we  think  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  so  much  to  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products  as  it  may  to  other  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Municipal  and  other  public  work  continues  regard¬ 
less  of  politics,  and  in  the  matter  of  building  construction  a 
national  election  does  not  cut  much  figure.  As  a  Western 
brick  manufacturer  stated,  “Crops  cut  more  ice  with  us  than 
politics.”  The  generally  low  prices  of  all  kinds  of  building 
material  seem  to  have  given  encouragement  to  construction 
work,  and  this  will  continue  throughout  the  year  with  a 
probable  tendency  toward  better  prices  for  brick  and  other 
clay  products.  1912  is  likely  to  bring  about  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  clay  industry.  I  here  seems  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  toward  concentration.  Many  plants  are  being 
enlarged  to  give  increased  capacity,  while  it  is  noticeable 
that  many  of  the  smaller  plants  have  suspended  business. 
It  is,  therefore,  apparent  from  statistics  that  while  the  total 
production  of  clay  products  increases,  the  total  number 
of  active  enterprises  is  gradually  decreasing.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  natural  evolution  of  business,  and  a  con¬ 
dition  which  we  must  learn  to  accept.  There  is  a  pro¬ 
nounced  evidence  of  the  increased  interest  of  clay  products 
manufacturers  in  publicity  and  advertising.  1  he  clay  men 
have  come  to  realize  the  necessity  for  promoting  their  own 
interests  by  increasing  the  popularity  of  clay  products  with 
the  general  public.  Let  the  good  work  go  on.  Let  us  all  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  make  1912  a  record  year. 


A  MILLION  BRICK. 

We  are  accustomed,  in  these  days  of  fast  living  to  think 
and  do  things  by  millions  but  while  we  are  accustomed 
to  use  the  term  lightly,  few  realize  the  real  significance  of 
the  word  “million.”  Some  one  who  evidently  had  “more 
time  than  money”  has  figured  out  the  following,  which 
you  may  care  to  go  out  on  your  yard  and  try  to  see  if  it 
will  “work  out.” 

“One  million  building  bricks,  if  piled  carefully  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  form  a  cube,  could  be  contained  in  one 
whose  sides  were  39.8  feet,  or,  say,  40  feet  long,  allowing 
sixteen  bricks  to  the  cubic  foot,  laid  without  mortar;  or 
1,000,000  bricks  can  be  represented  by  a  wall  6  feet  high, 
9  inches  thick,  and  2.6  miles  long.” 


THE  RECORD  OF  CONCRETE 


A  Discreditable  Tale  of  Continued  Disasters  Following  the  Fad  of  Experimentation  in 

the  Use  of  This  Unsafe  Building  Material 


Through  the  eagerness  of  the  cement  manufacturers  to 
dispose  of  their  product,  the  public  has  been  beguiled 
into  many  erroneous  beliefs  regarding  its  value  and  the 
uses  for  which  it  is  practical.  The  material  is  urged 
upon  the  public  for  every  sort  of  use  from  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  fence-posts  to  the  making  of  roofing  tile.  Even 
the  great  Edison  was  “stung  by  the  cement  bug”  and 
made  recommendations  for  a  form  of  residence  construc¬ 
tion  which  after  two  years  of  experimentation  has  proven 
entirely  worthless. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  enter  into  any  arguments 
regarding  the  cement  and  concrete  fallacy.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself,  and  in  the  following  list  of  concrete  col- 


1909, 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  26th,  concrete  bridge  collapsed. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  10th,  Coliseum  building  (cement 
brick)  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  showing  inadequacy  of 
cement  as  a  fire  resister. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  11th,  reinforced  concrete 
building  collapsed;  two  killed  and  several  injured. 

Houston,  Tex.,  April,  bad  breaks  discovered  in  concrete 
foundations  of  new  Federal  building. 

New  York  City,  March  9th,  floors  of  seven-story  con¬ 
crete  building  near  Lexington  Hotel,  collapsed. 

Williamsport,  Md.,  Dec.  16th,  four  killed  and  several 
injured  in  collapse  of  concrete  bridge. 


Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys!  The  Victory  Will  Soon  be  Ours. 


lapses  and  disasters  can  be  found  all  the  evidence  that 
may  be  desired  to  prove  the  serious  danger  of  concrete 
building  construction. 

In  every  one  of  the  cases  named  there  has  always  been 
someone  ready  to  come  forward  with  a  “reason”  for  the 
trouble,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  disasters  continued 
and  the  record  itself  proves  the  uncertainty  and  unsafety 
of  concrete  as  a  structural  material. 

We  do  not  go  back,  farther  than  the  year  1909  in  our 
record  of  collapses  and  concrete  failures,  but  we  might 
well  mention  the  utter  failure  of  concrete  in  both  the 
San  Francisco  and  Baltimore  conflagrations  and  in  several 
disastrous  fires  which  occurred  previous  to  the  first  date 
of  the  following  record. 

The  progress  of  concrete  is  marked  by  a  trail  of  blood 
which  is  ever  lengthening  with  the  increasing  use  of  this 
material,  but  there  is  now  evidence  that  the  public  is 
awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  menace  and  that  there 
will  be  an  ending  to  the  “concrete  fad.” 


Peoria,  Ill.,  May  10th,  $225,000  concrete  bridge  col¬ 
lapsed.  In  use  only  three  weeks. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  June  5th,  failure  of  expensive  con¬ 
crete  drain. 

Chanute,  Kans.,  July  21st,  concrete  bridge  collapsed 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  Aug.  14th,  one  killed  in  collapse  of  con¬ 
crete  wall. 

Bell ville,  N.  J.,  Aug.  18th,  concrete  building  collapsed. 

Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  Aug.  18th,  concrete  building  col¬ 
lapsed. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Aug.  16th,  one  killed,  several  injured 
in  collapse  of  $50,000  reinforced  concrete  apartment  build¬ 
ing. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Oct.  5th,  concrete  bridge  disintegrated. 

Dayton,  O.,  Aug.  1st,  expensive  concrete  bridge  de¬ 
clared  unsafe  and  badly  disintegrated. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  23rd,  one  man  killed,  five  injured  by 
the  collapse  of  concrete  floor  at  Cook  County  Infirmary. 

Sandusky,  O.,  July  18th,  concrete  work  at  $125,000  filtra- 
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Ruins  of  a  Concrete  Building  Which  Collapsed  Recently  in  Paris,  France. 


tion  plant  declared  unsatisfactory — large  cracks  develop¬ 
ing. 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  Nov.  20th,  three  men  killed  in  collapse 
of  reinforced  concrete  chimney. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Oct.  12th,  two  injured  in  collapse  of 
concrete  wall. 

Kingston,  Ont.,  Oct.  14th,  reported  failure  of  concrete 
tank. 

1910. 

E.  J.  Ford,  chief  engineer  of  sewers  in  borough  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  reported  that  much  of  the  cement  sewer 
pipe  in  that  city  had  failed  and  had  been  replaced  by 
vitrified  clay  pipe. 

Athel,  Mass.,  April  9th,  two  men  killed,  several  injured 
in  collapsed  concrete  chimney  of  American  Woolen  Co. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  April  11th,  four  men  seriously  in¬ 
jured  in  collapse  of  the  new  Science  Hall,  built  of  con¬ 
crete. 

New  York  City,  April  28th,  large  number  of  people 
seriously  injured  in  collapse  of  concrete  floor  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Theatre. 

Saybrook,  Conn.,  April  10th,  nine  men  injured  in  col¬ 
lapse  of  concrete  roof  of  car  barn. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  10th,  so  called  fireproof  reinforced 
concrete  building  at  Union  Stock  Yards  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Carol,  O.,  Dec.  20th,  section  of  new  concrete  school 
building  collapsed,  injuring  two  workmen. 

1911. 

Bogulsa,  La.,  April  20th,  concrete  and  steel  planing 
mill  Great  Southern  Lumber  Co.  destroyed  by  fire. 

Montreal,  Canada,  Aug.  15th,  collapse  of  large  section 
of  concrete  wall. 

Massena,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11th,  four  killed  and  thirty  in¬ 
jured  in  collapse  of  concrete  wall  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Boiler  Co. 


New  York  City,  March  15th,  four  men  killed,  fifty  oth¬ 
ers  narrowly  escaped  in  collapse  of  cement  floors, 
eighteen-story  apartment  building. 

Rockport,  Ind.,  March  2nd,  $10,000  concrete  bridge  dis¬ 
covered  unsafe. 

Chicago,  April  6th,  valuable  concrete  structure  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  collapsed. 

New  York  City,  April  19th,  child  killed  by  collapse  of 
concrete  wall. 

Austin,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  300  people  killed  in  terrific  concrete 
dam  collapse. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  6th,  seven  killed  and  42  injured 
in  collapse  of  concrete  Prestolite  Building. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Nov.  5th,  collapse  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  building  of  the  Memphis  Cold  Storage  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  20th,  serious  disintegration  and 
cracks  discovered  in  the  concrete  Spring  Garden  Library. 

Paris,  France,  Nov.  2nd,  number  of  men  killed  and  sev¬ 
eral  injured  in  concrete  building  collapse. 

1910. 

This  list  of  failures  is  incomplete  and  does  not  include 
the  vary  large  number  of  cement  sewer  pipe  and  drain 
tile  failures  which  have  been  reported  during  the  last 
three  years,  nor  the  large  number  of  minor  collapses,  not 
considered  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  mention. 

Of  course  the  concrete  enthusiast  will  declare  that  any 
article  on  this  subject,  particularly  in  a  clay  publication, 
is  simply  a  “knock”  against  a  competitive  material 

We  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  we  disparage  the 
value  of  Portland  cement  as  a  useful  and  valuable  material. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  of  our  modern  progress  has 
been  due  to  the  adoption  of  this  material  for  a  large  vari¬ 
ety  of  uses  for  which  it  is  particularly  suitable.  We  do 
protest,  however,  against  the  exploitation  of  cement  for 
uses  for  which  it  is  unsafe  and  unsuitable,  and  when  it  is 
liable  to  become  a  menace  to  life  and  property. 


PRELIMINARY  DRYING 


Valuable  Results  of  Paramount  Interest  to  Clay  Manufacturers  Obtained  by  Investi¬ 
gations  Conducted  by  Technological  Branch  of  Geological  Survey  at 
Laboratories  of  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh 


By  Hartley  M.  Phelps 


Results  that  are  of  paramount  interest  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  brick  and  clay  products  are  being  attained 
at  the  testing  and  analytical  laboratories  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  investigations  as  to  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  these  materials  were  conducted  by  the  Geo- 


Sectional  view  of  gas-fired  oven  used  for  heating  large 
quantities  of  clay. 


logical  Survey,  or  rather  the  Technological  Branch  of  the 
same;  but  now  it  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  Standards,  of  which  Dr.  S.  W. 
Stratton  is  director.  The  head  of  the  branch  at  Pittsburgh 
is  P.  H.  Bates,  who  has  thirty  men  under  him. 

Samples  of  clay  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
are  under  examination  in  the  Ceramic  Department.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  clay  and  cement  structural  materials  are  made. 
In  this  Bureau  not  only  are  physical  tests  made  but 
chemical  and  microscopical  as  well. 

The  clay  investigations  are  for  determining  primarily 
the  ultimate  constituents  of  that  material  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  making  of  brick  in  factories.  They  have 
proved  that  the  pre-heating  or  preliminary  heating  treat¬ 
ment  up  to  a  temperature  of  450  degrees  C.  before  mak¬ 
ing  into  mud  renders  the  clay  less  sticky,  prevents  its 
lamination,  and  does  away  with  shrinkage  in  the  result¬ 
ant  brick.  It  is  of  especial  benefit  in  the  case  of  clays 
having  excessive  plasticity,  and  which  dry  slowly,  show¬ 
ing  a  loss  due  to  cracking  and  checking.  In  the  West 
are  many  such  heavy,  sticky  clays,  mostly  in  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  as  well  as  several  others. 

Of  course  the  use  of  clay  in  the  arts  depends  on  its 
plasticity — the  property  of  retaining  its  shape  and  hard¬ 
ening  when  dried  and  burned.  The  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  true  volume  of  dry  clay,  plus  the  volume 
of  water  required  to  produce  plasticity,  is  less  than  the 
apparent  volume  of  the  mass.  The  volume  changes  in 
the  case  of  clays  from  various  states.  Condensation  in 


volume  on  drying  is  pre-eminently  the  characteristic  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  pre-heating  treatment.  It  decreases  the 
drying  shrinkage. 

Pre-heating  Releases  Soluble  Salts. 

It  is  true  the  pre-heating  seems  to  release  the  soluble 
salts  such  as  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia,  which,  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  surface  and  form  the  discoloration  commonly 
known  as  “white  wash”  or  technically  as  efflorescence. 
The  absorbing  power  of  the  clay  seems  to  be  diminished 
by  this  treatment.  This  effect,  however,  varies  with 
the  character  of  the  clay. 

Some  plastic  clays,  while  corrected  as  to  drying  be¬ 
haviour  by  pre-heating,  are  liable  to  crack  in  burning,  as 
a  result  of  excessive  burning  shrinkage.  The  cause  of 
the  improvement  in  "drying  quality  of  pre-heated  clay  is 
to  be  sought  in  increased  porosity.  The  combined  dry¬ 
ing  and  burning  shrinkage  of  pre-heated  clays,  burned 
through  vitrification,  is  less  than  that  of  the  normal  ma¬ 
terials.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  drying  of  an 
excessively  plastic  clay  and  one  having  a  deficiency  of 
plasticity.  In  the  first-mentioned  clay,  the  capillaries, 
being  extremely  fine,  the  water  flows  very  slowly  and 
there  is  a  great  contraction.  Thus  the  water  cannot  be 
expelled.  The  rate  of  surface  evaporation  is  greater 
than  the  flow  of  water  to  the  surface;  so  that  strains 
and  ruptures  appear.  But  in  the  case  of  clays  having  a 
deficiency  of  plasticity  the  clay  bonding  material  is  so 
low  that  there  is  no  tensile  strength  to  stand  the  strain 
caused  by  the  closing  up  of  the  particles  near  the  evap¬ 
orated  surface.  Thus  the  clay  gives  way  and  cracks. 


Rate  of  drying  clay,  pre-heated  at  different  temperatures,  again 
made  plastic  with  water  and  dried  at  60  degrees  C, 
compared  with  rates  shown  by  untreated  clay. 


In  commercial  practice  preliminary  drying  is  most  effi¬ 
cient.  It  is  carried  on  in  rotary  dryers  as  in  the  Portland 
cement  industry.  The  pre-heating  ovens  are  cylindrical, 
air-jacketed,  copper  vessels,  six  feet  in  diameter  and  five 
feet  deep  inside.  The  cover  has  an  air-space.  The  gas 
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from  the  burners  should  not  vary  more  than  five  de¬ 
grees  in  temperature.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a 
decided  alteration  in  the  clay  occurs  between  200  and 
300  degrees  C.,  as  is  shown  by  the  granular  appearance 
of  the  clay  and  a  decrease  in  the  drying  shrinkage.  The 
color  is  also  darker. 

Important  work  is  also  being  done  in  testing  and  in¬ 
vestigating  lime.  Among  the  chief  things  proved  is  that 
by  burning  magnesia  a  better  quality  of  lime  is  produced 
than  by  the  ordinary  method  of  burning  limestone.  For 
one  thing  there  is  less  shrinkage  and  the  mortar  is  more 
finished.  It  is  known  that  to  the  cement  from  Lehigh 


UCHT  'BdRNiMQ  CUVS 


Volume  shrinkage  of  light  burning  clays,  preheated  at  different 
temperatures,  made  again  plastic  and  dried  at 
60  degrees  C. 


stone,  limestone  and  three  or  four  per  cent  of  magnesia 
are  added.  Tests  also  to  replace  lime  '  with  magnesia 
are  being  carried  on,  although  some  authorities  think  such 
substitution  deleterious.  Of  late  years,  slag  cement  has 
been  made  out  of  blast-furnace  lime  or  slag;  but  this  is 
not  deemed  as  good  as  clay  for  the  purpose. 

Mortar  Tests. 

In  the  mortar  tests,  at  the  Bureau,  it  is  sought  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  sand,  gravel  or  broken  stone  screenings 
are  best.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  mixed  ce¬ 
ments  behave  best  and  are  more  uniform.  Mortars  made 
from  screenings  are  more  uniform  in  grade  and  have 
greater  strength  than  those  made  from  the  finer  screen¬ 
ings  furthest  removed  from  uniform  grading.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  an  increase  in  voids  decreases  the  ten¬ 
sile  strength.  The  strength  exhibited  in  the  earlier  du¬ 
ration  of  the  tests,  however,  is  not  uniform  and  is  above 
the  ultimate  real  strength. 

The  “typical  Portland  cement”  used  in  the  tests  is  made 
from  mixing  standard  brands.  The  physical  tests  are  for 
determining  specific  gravity,  fineness,  time  of  setting,  ten¬ 


sile  strength,  compression  and  transverse  strength  investi¬ 
gations  are  also  being  made  as  to  the  quality,  relative 
value  and  properties  of  sand,  gravel,  crushed  stone,  cin¬ 
ders,  etc.,  for  use  in  cement  mortars  and  concrete.  The 
physical  tests  are  for  such  things  as  percentage  of  voids, 
of  moisture,  of  absorption  and  of  silt;  granulometric  an¬ 
alysis,  strength,  modulus  of  elasticity  in  compression,  etc. 

1  he  Government  has  an  additional  interest  in  conduct¬ 
ing  all  these  extensive  investigations  by  reason  of  the 
vast  deposits  of  clay,  stone  and  other  resources  on  the 
public  lands.  Incidentally  the  problems  of  how  to  do 
away  with  loss  in  using  such  material  or  turning  it 
into  usable  products  are  being  solved.  Specifications  and 
methods  of  making  tests  of  clay  and  clay  products  are 
being  tabulated  and  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 


MARION  TO  THE  FRONT. 

The  name  “Marion”  is  already  prominent  in  the  clay  indus¬ 
try,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  so  as  time  passes.  This 
name  has  been  particularly  identified  with  the  development 
of  the  Rust  Clay  Feeder,  and  the  Marion  Blower,  and  re¬ 
cent  developments  have  given  it  increased  importance. 

For  many  years  the  “Eli”  line  of  clayworking  machinery, 
manufactured  at  Morenci,  Mich.,  has  been  well  known  in 
this  industry.  The  facilities  of  the  old  company  were  how¬ 
ever,  limited,  and  it  needed  new  blood  and  enterprise  to 
handle  this  line  in  the  manner  it  deserved.  The  old  Mor¬ 
enci  business  was  purchased  by  the  Central  Machine  &  Foun¬ 
dry  Co.,  of  Marion,  Ind.,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  Marion  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  of  Marion,  to  take 
the  selling  agency  for  same.  This,  therefore,  places  the 
Marion  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  in  control  of  a  complete 
line  of  high  class  clayworking  machinery,  and  they  propose 
to  make  themselves  a  more  important  factor  in  the  industry. 
The  Marion  Company  will  continue  to  manufacture  and 
handle  the  line  of  automatic  cutting  tables  built  by  them 
under  the  Bechtel  patents,  and  will  also  continue  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  manufacture  of  the  Rust  Clay  Feeder. 

The  Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  fitted  to  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  clayworking  machinery.  Their  well  equipped 
plant  is  provided  with  all  the  facilities  necessary  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  success  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  the  policy  of  their 
management  is  “energetic  and  progressive.”  Mr.  E.  L.  Erle- 
wine,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  is  a  man  of 
marked  ability  and  enterprise,  who  is  likely  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant 'part  in  the  future  progress  of  the  clay  industry. 


SWIFT  KILNS  AND  DRYERS. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  the  owners  of  the  smaller 
capacity  brick  and  tile  plants  to  visit  the  Swift  Terra 
Cotta  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Ottawa,  Ill.  The  Swift  kilns 
and  dryer  are  in  operation  at  this  plant  drying  all  the 
output  during  these  winter  months  with  a  Swift  dryer, 
using  nothing  but  the  exhaust  steam  and  burning  30  ft. 
round  down  draft  kilns  with  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
tons  of  slack  coal  and  all  hard  even  burns. 

Any  one  having  drying  and  burning  troubles  who  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  above  achievements  are  invited  by 
Mr.  Swift  to  visit  this  plant  and  he  promises  to  secure  the 
same  results  for  you  or  no  payment  is  required  for  his 
services. 


The  Standard  Pottery  Co.  at  East  Liverpool  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  construction  of  a  new  slip-house  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500.  It  was  put  into  operation  for  the  first  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week. 


sureramTODerrr 


SOME  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

Editor  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”:  I  have  just  read  in 
your  Dec.  1st  number  the  article,  “Practice  vs.  Theory,” 
signed  “A  Clayworker.”  I  am  glad  that  you  give  space 
in  your  valuable  journal  for  the  practical  man’s  articles, 
relating  his  experiences.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  “A 
Clayworker”  as  to  the  value,  to  a  brick  plant,  of  a 
skilled  and  reliable  burner.  I  should  like  to  relate  my 
experience. 

I  secured  what  is  called  an  all-round  brickman  for  my 
plant.  The  brick  are  made  on  a  two-mold,  semi-dry  press, 
up-draft  kilns. 

I  watched  his  method  of  burning,  asked  questions  about 
overburned  brick,  and  half-burned  brick,  watched  the 
drafts,  etc.,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to 
have  a  uniform  burn,  I  must  personally  watch  the  burn¬ 
ing.  I  am  “on  the  job,”  sometimes  before  day  break, 
more  times  after  dark  (when  the  heat  begins  to  show 
on  the  top  of  the  kiln).  I  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes  with 
wooden  blocks  nailed  on  the  heel  and  sole,  walk  over  the 
top  of  the  kiln,  and  if  I  find  the  heat  increasing  rap¬ 
idly  in  any  part  of  the  kiln,  close  down  the  platting 
tightly,  and  if  any  dark  spots  appear  I  open  up  the  plat¬ 
ting,  even  to  the  taking  up  of  both  layers.  If  done 
soon  enough  I  have  a  uniform  settle,  and  no  waste  brick, 
after  removing  platting,  and  nearly  all  the  green  plat¬ 
ting  is  good  common  brick. 

A  New  Mexican  from  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 


DEVICE  FOR  HOLDING  TILES. 

An  ingenious  device  for  holding  wall  tiles  has  recently 
been  invented  by  Felix  Alcan,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  It  con¬ 
sists,  as  shown,  of  a  backing  sheet  of  suitable  material, 
this  sheet  being  pierced  with  holes,  2,  2,  opposite  frogs  or 


Ingenious  Device  for  Holding  Tiles. 

hollows  in  the  tiles,  but  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  none 
of  the  cement  can  escape  between  the  tiles.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  enables  the  tiles  to  be  set  quite  close  together,  and 
is  said  to  avoid  the  risk  of  cracking,  which  is  so  serious 
with  many  wall  tiles  which  have  not  been  most  carefully 
and  skillfully  laid. 

DESIRES  INFORMATION. 

A  Texas  brick  manufacturer  asks  if  any  of  our  readers 
can  give  a  remedy  for  the  following: 

“In  the  elevator  boot  opposite  the  feed  or  upper  travel 
of  the  belt,  our  ground  shale  begins  to  pile  up  first  in 
each  corner  of  the  boot,  then  finally  joining  across  and  be¬ 
coming  as  hard  as  our  shale  bank,  tearing  off  the  elevator 
cups,  and  if  the  shale  is  a  little  damp  it  will  pile  up  for 
five  or  six  days,  causing  us  to  stop  and  use  sharp  cro- 
bars  to  break  it  loose.  It  will  build  up  four  to  six  feet 
high,  in  the  time  stated.  Any  one  having  found  a  remedy 
for  this  trouble  will  confer  a  favor  on  us  if  they  will  kind¬ 
ly  send  same  to  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record.’  ” 


METHOD  OF  CLEANING  CUTTING  WIRES. 

Editor  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”:  Nearly  all  wire-cut 
brickmakers  have  more  or  less  trouble  keeping  their  cut¬ 
ting  wires  clean.  Cleaning  the  wires  with  the  fingers  is 
slow  and  tiresome,  and  further  it  wears  out  the  gloves  and 
makes  the  fingers  sore  in  a  short  time. 

I  made  a  scraper  which  works  fine  on  our  rotary  Freese 
cutter.  I  will  try  to  describe  it  as  near  as  I  can. 

I  took  a  planed  one-inch  board  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  wide  and  about  eight  inches  long,  put  a  short  han¬ 
dle  into  the  center  of  it  and  braced  it  with  wire  on  two 


sides.  I  then  took  a  piece  of  a  rubber  belt,  four  or  five- 
ply,  and  cut  it  a  little  wider  than  the  width  of  the  board 
(about  a  half  inch),  and  also  a  little  longer  than  the  board, 
and  nailed  this  belt  solid  on  the  outside  of  this  board  as 
per  diagram. 

This  sort  of  a  scraper  gives  entire  satisfaction  with  us. 
The  rubber  belt  extending  over  the  wood  will  soon  unravel 
and  become  “raggy,”  which  is  so  much  the  better.  I  find 
that  this  kind  of  a  wire  cleaner  is  not  hard  on  the  wires 
and  a  number  of  wires  can  be  cleaned  “in  a  jiffy.”  If  the 
wires  are  kept  clean  the  brick  come  out  much  smoother 
and  sell  for  a  better  price.  A  Minnesotian. 


SENSIBLE  SOLUTION  OF  WORLD-WIDE 
PROBLEM. 

We  are  certain  that  every  “thinking”  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  who  has  had  trouble  with  whitewash  on  brick  (and 
from  all  reports  they  are  legion)  has  been  interested  in 
the  “lively”  discussion  which  has  been  carried  on  in  this 
department  as  to  the  cause  and  remedy  for  “scum  on 
brick.” 

Of  all  the  theories  advanced,  that  contained  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  letter  from  “Another  Clay  Worker,”  appeals 
to  us  as  the  most  sensible  and  practical.  If  you  do  not 
agree  with  him  let  us  hear  your  version  of  the  matter. 
The  letter  follows: 

Editor  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record:”  With  much  in¬ 
terest,  I  read  in  the  December  1st  number  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record,”  an  article  from  a  correspondent  replying 
to  a  question  of  “Indiana  Manufacturer”  regarding 
“Whitewash  or  Scum  on  Clay  Ware.” 

Many  of  our  best  shale  clays  throughout  the  country 
are  affected  more  or  less  in  this  way.  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  doubts  the  theory  of  soluble  salts  and  attributes 
the  cause  of  whitewash  or  scum  to  impurities  of  the  air 
in  the  drying  room  or  kiln  carried  along  by  the  draft  cur¬ 
rents,  and  not  to  the  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  clay,  under  fire  in  the  kilns.  Then,  if  not 
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from  the  impurities,  or  mineral  salts  in  the  clay,  why 
does  not  all  clay  show  this  trouble  from  draft  currents 
laden  with  air  impurities?  Many  clays  burn  clean  under 
almost  any  condition.  Again  a  most  excellent  clay,  fired 
very  carefully,  will  have  more  or  less  whitewash  on  the 
ware.  Does  not  the  theory  of  “chemical  moisture”  or  the 
vapor  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  mineral  salts  charg¬ 
ing  the  draft  currents  seem  reasonable  in  a  measure? 
All  coming  out  of  the  clay,  of  course. 

The  writer’s  opinion,  based  on  practical  experience 
with  clay  that  badly  whitewashed  in  the  burning,  is  that 
it  may  be  entirely  overcome  in  individual,  or  periodical 
kilns,  if  the  kilns  are  properly  brought  up. 

The  usual  metlu  d  of  firing  kilns  is  of  course  a  slow  fire 
two  or  three  days,  or  until  the  draft  begins  to  pull  a 
little,  then  trying  for  steam  with  an  iron  rod,  as  soon 
as  it  is  determined  that  the  kiln  is  dry,  usually  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  on  heavy  clays.  Then  the  fires  are 
increased  for  a  few  hours,  and  from  then  on  until  the 
kiln  is  “taken  off”  the  fire  is  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  is  agreed,  it  seems,  that  the  whitewashing:  period 
in  the  bringing  up  of  a  kiln  of  brick  is  in  the  heat  of 
900  to  1,100  degrees.  Those  among  the  clay  workers 
who  understand  chemistry  have  determined  that  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  the  soluble  salts,  or  impurities,  in  clay 
are  broken  down  and  have  passed  off,  in  vapor,  within 
the  range  of  the  above  degrees  of  heat. 

Now  it  may  readily  be  seen,  by  the  above  method  of 
firing  that  all  the  soluble  salts  are  broken  down  and 
pass  off  together,  and  in  some  clays  no  bad  effect  is 
noticeable.  However,  at  times,  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  not  enough  kinds  of  impurities,  or  if  there  are,  they 
are  not  proportioned  properly  to  form  a  combination 
that  will  have  a  bad  effect,  the  clay  burns  clean.  Again, 
in  another  clay,  the  impurities  are  proportioned  so  that 
when  driven  off,  all  at  the  same  time,  with  a  strong  heat 
they  form  a  combination  in  steam  rather  than  vapor, 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  draft  currents  as  they  pass 
along,  and  scalds  and  burns  every  particle  of  ware  it 
comes  in  contact  with. 

“Clayworker”  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says  that  pro¬ 
tected  ends,  or  sides  of  brick  that  have  been  faced, 
show  no  scum.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  holding 
that  this  is  proof  that  the  cause  of  whitewash  does  not 
come  out  of  the  clay  itself;  as  I  have  described  above, 
the  “stuff”  must  come  out  of  the  brick  first,  form  its 
combination  afterwards,  then  do  its  “devilment”  as  it 
passes  along  on  it  »  way  out. 

Several  years  ago,  I  was  personally  engaged  in  the 
brick  business.  We  had  fine  clay  for  builders,  burned 
in  up  draft  kiln  casings,  but  our  trade  was  almost  ruined 
on  account  of  the  whitewash  on  the  brick.  We  dis¬ 
covered  that  by  raising  the  heat  by  easy  stages,  we  had 
solved  the  problem  and  with  a  little  practice  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  burning  all  our  ware  “as  clean  as  a  whistle.” 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  owned  a  nice 
little  yard  in  the  East  and  had  a  bank  of  most  excellent 
fine-grained  shale,  in  which  the  impurities  ran  about  16 
per  cent.  He  made  a  fine  face  brick,  and  an  equally 
good  paver,  but  the  whitewash  nearly  ruined  everything. 
Finally,  I  went  to  him  and  after  the  first  couple  of  burns, 
which  determined  when  to  “let  the  kiln  go,”  the  burns 
were  clean  from  top  to  bottom.  I  handled  his  kilns  for 
two  seasons,  and  had  a  letter  from  him  a  short  time  ago 
stating  he  was  not  troubled  with  whitewash  any  more 

No  set  rules  can  be  given,  as  each  kiln  must  be  handled 
as  it  “comes,”  but  if  Mr.  Indiana  Man  will  bring  his 
kilns  up  properly  by  the  easy  stage  method,  breaking 
down  and  passing  off  the  more  friable  of  the  impurities 
first,  when  the  more  refractory  ones  are  breaking  down 
and  passing  off,  there  will  not  be  enough  left  to  form 
any  combination  with  bad  results.  Some  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  along  these  lines  will  give  the  experience  to  tell 
just-  “when”  and  “how.”  and  the  writer  will  guarantee 
the  man  his  whitewash  trouble  will  have  passed  and 
gone.  Hoping  he  does  and  succeeds  is  the  wish  of — 

Another  Clayworker. 


CORES  IN  PAVING  BRICK. 

Editor  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record:” 

I  have  noticed  considerable  complaint  throughout  the 
country  concerning  black  cores  and  red  centers  in  paving 
brick.  I  will  try  to  state  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
cause,  which,  however,  is  not  so  important  as  the  remedy. 


The  black  cores  and  red  centers  are  caused  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  minerals  in  the  clay  forming  a  gassy  substance  in 
the  center  of  the  brick.  The  water-smoking  has  little 
to  do  in  causing  the  trouble.  My  experience  shows  me 
that  the  mischief  is  done  after  the  water-smoking,  and  oc¬ 
curs  when  the  heat  is  being  raised  and  the  blue  smoke 
is  coming  off.  If  the  heat  is  raised  too  fast,  a  shell  or 
crust  will  be  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  brick  prevent¬ 
ing  the  escape  of  the  gassy  substances.  Unable  to  escape 
these  boil  and  stew  in  the  center  of  the  brick  causing  the 
black  cores  and  red  centers,  and  usually  result  in  swelling 
the  brick. 

I  would  advise  all  burners  to  watch  the  heat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  when  it  is  being  raised,  watch 
the  blue  smoke  come  out  of  the  stack,  and  as  it  becomes 
thinner,  the  heat  can  be  increased. 

A  Burner  for  Thirty  Years. 


SOME  VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

Edward  Cassidy,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Lamar  Engin¬ 
eering  Co.,  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  gives  some  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  causes  and  cures  for  brick  blistering,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Referring  to  ‘The  Superintendents’  page  in  the  De¬ 
cember  15th  issue  of  ‘Brick*  and  Clay  Record,’  relative  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  Clay  plant,  who  has 
been  having  trouble  with  brick  blistering  in  up  draft 
kilns,  whereas  no  trouble  was  experienced  in  down  draft 
kilns,  would  say  that  the  writer  has  seen  similar  cases, 
and  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  found  to  be  in  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  brick.  The  brick  in  the  benches,  in  the  cases 
referred  to,  were  set  too  tight  and  as  a  result  the  ‘green’ 
heat  was  retarded  too  much  instead  of  radiating  freely, 
with  the  result  that  the  brick  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln  were  over-burned  and  the  brick  toward  the  top  of  the 
kiln  under-burned.  It  would  appear  that  the  difficulty  is 
not  due  to  any  inherent  qualities  of  the  shale,  otherwise 
the  same  thing  would  occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  down-draft  kiln.” 


CLAY  FOR  ROOFING  TILE. 

Since  the  manufacture  and  use  of  roofing  tile  are  in¬ 
creasing  each  year,  the  following  in  reference  to  proper¬ 
ties  and  treatment  of  clays  suitable  for  use  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  roofing  tile  may  prove  valuable: 

“Generally  speaking,  a  clay  for  tile-making  must  be 
fairly  free  from  lime,  as  the  heat  to  which  it  is  fired  is 
generally  greater  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  brick. 
Provided  the  lime  is  in  a  sufficient  fine  state,  and  is  well 
distributed  throughout  a  fat  clay,  there  should  be  no  spe¬ 
cial  difficulty,  as  it  will  probably  be  possible  to  add  suffi¬ 
cient  sand  to  keep  the  lime  from  doing  much  harm.  If 
the  lime  is  in  large  enough  pieces  it  will  probably  pay  bet¬ 
ter  to  wash  the  clay,  or  to  treat  it  in  some  kind  of  sepa¬ 
rator,  so  as  to  remove  the  lime.  It  will  then  be  possible 
to  heat  it  more  in  the  firing,  and  so  obtain  a  tile  with  a 
better  ring,  without  spoiling  the  color.  Whether  the  clay 
can  be  washed  or  treated  remuneratively  in  a  separator 
depends  on  the  selling  price  of  the  tiles.  Treatment  of 
clay  is  always  expensive,  but  no  definite  figures  can  be 
given  until  the  amount  of  washing  needed  is  known.” 


NEW  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATES. 

We  are  informed  that  Monks  &  Johnson,  architects  and 
engineers,  7  Water  Street,  Boston,  have  associated  them¬ 
selves  with  Henry  F.  Keyes,  architect,  161  Devonshire 
St.,  Boston,  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  certain  large  industrial  developments. 


PAVING  BRICK— 1911-1912. 

By  Will  P.  Blair. 

The  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  throughout  the  year 
of  1911,  is  not  materially  different,  at  least  in  many  respects 
in  comparison  with  former  years.  It  has  shown  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  increase.  The  market  has  been  fairly  satisfactory, 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  whole.  In  particular  sections, 
rather  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  has  been 
used.  In  some  instances,  particularly  throughout  the  state 
of  Indiana,  no  increase  in  the  use  of  paving  brick  was  shown 
during  the  year,  in  fact,  the  market  in  that  state  has  been 
practically  at  a  standstill  since  the  legislature  enacted  that 
remarkable  law  of  four  years  ago,  which  practically  stopped 
street  improvements  in  that  state.  It  was  not  enacted  for 
the  benefit  of  either  taxpayers  or  material  men  and  might 
properly  be  denominated  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
graft. 

Other  paving  material,  can  not  share  in  the  claim  for  in¬ 
creased  use  to  the  same  extent  that  is  claimed  for  brick, 
nor  has  the  growth  of  other  paving  material  been  so  con¬ 
stant  and  continuous,  nor  has  it  been  necessary  to  either 
change  its  name  or  appearance  to  curry  public  favor,  under 
the  guise  of  something  new.  In  the  steady  increase  of  the 
use  of  paving  brick,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  a  real  lesson  might  well  be  learned  by  the  taxpaying 
public.  It  is  the  one  reliable,  durable,  economic  paving  ma¬ 
terial  of  this  country  and  is  winning  its  way,  simply  upon 
its  merit.  While  we  cannot  give  accurate  data  concerning 
the  nuumber  of  yards  used  in  1911,  it  is  approximately  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  something  more  than  twenty  million  yards 
were  used  during  this  year.  This  growth  has  been  attained 
steadily  and  must  be  taken  as  evidence  of  its  merit  and  pop¬ 
ularity. 

A  greater  effort,  during  the  year  of  1912,  than  ever  before 
has  been  put  forth  by  the  friends  of  paving  brick  (and  I  may 
say),  by  the  honest  representatives  of  a  taxpaying  public,  to 
so  construct  brick  streets  and  highways  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  manner,  and  when  that  is  done,  it  means  simply  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  pavement  that  cannot  be  made  with  any  other  ma¬ 
terial  now  in  use. 

Brick  paving  exceeds  all  others  in  durability.  It  exceeds  all 
others  in  ease  of  traction.  It  is  the  most  perfectly  sanitary 
pavement  known'.  It  does  not  of  itself  originate  dust  or  mud, 
it  is  the  one  pavement  above  all  others  unaffected  by  cli¬ 
matic  conditons.  It  affords  a  paradox  of  smoothness  and 
a  non-slippery  condition. 

The  maintenance  of  other  forms  of  pavements  particular¬ 
ly  with  reference  to  country  highways,  is  a  subject  of  very 
serious  consideration,  amidst  the  great  demand  for  im¬ 
proved  highways,  the  country  over.  The  excessive  charges 
for  maintenance  and  repairs  of  country  highways,  improved 
as  they  have  been  for  the  most  part,  cannot  be  borne  by  the 
taxpaying  public.  Four  to  six  hundred  dollars  per  mile  is 
the  annual  requirement  for  repairs. 

Good  roads  conventions  and  good  roads  magazines  occupy 
about  half  of  their  time  and  space  in  discussion  of  road 
maintenance.  Advocates  of  good  roads,  if  they  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  the  continuation  of  general  co-operation  and 


support  for  the  building  of  good  roads,  they  are  and  will  be 
compelled  to  point  the  way  to  a  material  that  requires  less 
expenditure  for  repairs.  In  this  dilemma,  vitrified  brick  is 
the  only  paving  material  that  assures  relief  and  affords  a 
solution.  We  may,  therefore,  be  assured  that  the  paving 
brick  industry  has  before  it  a  splendid  prospect. 


GOOD  YEAR  AHEAD  FOR  PAVING. 

Reports  from  paving  brick  manufacturers  show  every 
confidence  in  the  future  prospects  of  the  industry.  The 
extensive  projects  on  foot  throughout  the  country  for 
paving  country  highways  is  an  encouraging  feature  of 
the  situation  and  will,  no  doubt,  result  in  consuming  the 
surplus  output  of  many  plants.  This  movement  is  well 
worthy  of  encouragement  by  every  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  much  may  be  done  in  this  regard  by  local 
agitation  and  educating  people  to  the  value  and  lasting 
qualities  of  brick  paving. 

The  following  letters  from  a  number  of  paving  brick 
manufacturers  are  of  especial  interest: 

George  Goulding,  secretary,  Streator  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick 
Co. — “We  think  the  outlook  for  1912  is  good.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  showing  our  confidence  in  the  future  by  a 
substantial  enlargement  of  our  plant.  Last  spring  we 
installed  a  250-h.  p.  Hamilton-Corliss  engine  and  are 
just  now  busy  surrounding  our  machine  and  boiler  room 
with  a  heavy  brick  wall,  on  which  we  have  placed  a  steel 
truss  roof,  rendering  the  building  practically  fireproof. 
We  are  also  installing  a  larger  pan,  which,  with  new  kiln 
capacity  and  other  improvements  wilt  not  only  give  us  an 
increased  output  but  a  more  modernized  plant.  We  have 
every  confidence  that  the  1912  trade  will  justify  us  in  the 
increase  of  our  brickmaking  facilities.  There  is  a  marked 
demand  for  Streator  shale  brick,  especially  for  street 
paving  and  for  facing  purposes.  The  area  of  such  de¬ 
mand  is  gradually  widening,  our  product  in  recent  years 
having  gone  as  far  north  as  Winnipeg,  Canada,  as  far 
south  as  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  as  far  west  as  Ne¬ 
braska.  With  but  little,  if  any,  increase  in  the  cost  of 
brick,  the  steadily  higher  prices  being  charged  for  lum¬ 
ber,  it  would  appear  as  though  the  future  of  brick,  and 
especially  of  shale  brick,  was  a  bright  one." 

In  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  Eb.  Rodgers,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill.,  tells  us  that 
in  his  opinion  1912  is  going  to  be  a  very  busy  year.  He 
states  that  many  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  Alton  have  brick 
paving  projects  in  view  for  next  year.  The  work  at  their 
factory  has  been  somewhat  delayed  and  handicapped  on 
account  of  a  fire  which  caused  serious  damage  to  their 
plant  last  January  and  considerable  time  was  consumed 
in  erecting  the  new  buildings.  He  states,  however,  that 
they  feel  very  much  encouraged  over  the  prospects  for 
the  next  season. 

G.  E.  Carlyle,  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Portsmouth, 
O. — “We  are  pleased  to  state  the  year  1911  has  been  a 
very  satisfactory  one,  and  we  have  had  a  large  output 
with  good  sales.  We  regard  the  outlook  for  1912  as  good. 
The  best  feature  is  the  prospect  for  brick  roadways  all 
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over  the  country.  We  believe  this  movement  will  take 
the  surplus  output  of  the  paving  brick  plants  and  the 
municipal  work  proposed  will  give  us  a  good  demand 
for  all  our  product.  There  is  a  tendency  among  all  en¬ 
gineers'  and  officials  to  demand  a  better  brick  than  in 
former  years.  This  tendency  is  growing  and  we  believe 
brickmakers  are  keeping  pace  with  it  by  making  their 
product  better.  We  believe  this  tendency  is  as  it  should 
be  and  that  quality  should  be  recognized  in  paving  brick 
as  in  other  materials.” 


THE  CALIFORNIA  PAVING  SITUATION. 

While  there  is  at  present  practically  no  demand  for 
paving  brick  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  vast  quan¬ 
tities  are  used  and  made  in  the  state  of  Washington.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  there  will  be  much  demand  here, 
until  the  price  can  be  made  considerably  lower  than  the 
present  nominal  value,  though  interest  in  this  class  of 
paving  is  gradually  growing.  So  far,  the  main  difficulty 
has  been  that  no  really  satisfactory  pavers  are  made 
near  San  Francisco.  The  Carnegie  Brick  &  Pottery  Co. 
and  the  Vallejo  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  have  experimented  in 
this  line  for  several  years,  but  the  output  of  satisfactory 
pavers  has  been  negligible.  The  Oakland  Paving  Brick 
Co.  recently  began  operating  a  plant  near  Niles,  Cal., 
but  its  product  has  not  yet  been  suitable  for  paving.  The 
plant  is  being  changed  considerably  however,  and  better 
results  are  expected  within  a  few  months.  The  output 
of  paving  brick  plants  here  has  been  used  almost  entirely 
for  sewer  work,  for  which  it  continues  to  find  a  good 
demand  at  satisfactory  prices.  The  demand  for  paving 
brick  at  Los  Angeles  and  neighboring  towns  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever  this  year. 
So  far  the  principal  manufacturer  in  that  district  has 
been  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.  Owing  to  ex¬ 
tremely  high  freight  rates,  the  material  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  shipped  to  San  Francisco  or  any  of  the  northern 
California  towns. 


HIGHWAY  1,700  MILES  LONG  TO  BE  BUILT. 

According  to  John  C.  Nicholson  of  Newton,  Kans.,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Meridian  Road  Assn.,  a  roadway  1,700  miles 
long,  passing  six  states  and  touching  two  nations,  will  be 
built  from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  by  next 
summer.  The  road  is  planned  to  pass  as  many  school 
houses,  churches  and  villages  as  possible.  This  would 
seem  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  to  get  busy  and  secure  at  least  a  part  of  the  paving 
of  this  great  roadway. 

Because  of  a  controversy  which  arose  over  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  60,000  pavers  delivered  for  improvement  work 
in  Mount  Carbon,  near  Pottsville,  Pa.,  the  Juniatta  Paving 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  which  had  the  contract,  declared  it 
would  not  continue  the  work  until  the  spring  season  ar¬ 
rived.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  state,  and  officials 
ordered  the  improvement  completed.  It  was  also  made 
plain  that  if  the  company  did  not  proceed  with  the  work 
the  state  would. 


FOUR  MILE  BRICK  ROAD. 

The  Westmoreland  (Pa.)  county  commissioners  have  de¬ 
cided  to  build  four  miles  of  brick  highway  from  Leech- 
burg  to  Sherersburg,  Pa. 

PAVING  NOTES. 

The  plant  of  the  Freeport  Clay  Products  Co.,  at  Free¬ 
port,  Pa.,  just  east  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  completed,  and 
the  manufacturing  of  paving  brick  is  to  be  begun  as 


early  as  possible.  Six  additional  kilns  are  to  be  built  at 
an  early  date.  The  brick  to  be  used  in  their  construction 
are  now  being  made  at  the  new  plant. 

We  note  by  a’  recent  Western  newspaper  that  the 
Oakland  Paving  Brick  Co’s,  plant  at  Decoto,  Cal.,  has 
been  leased  to  C.  K.  Holloway  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  A  number  of  improvements  are  being  carried  out 
and  work  will  start  early  in  February.  Mr.  Holloway  was 
for  several  years  secretary  of  the  Oakland  Paving  Brick 
Co. 

The  Purington  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  for  25,000  brick,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This  brick  will 
be  inspected  by  the  Government  and  shipped  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  transport  boat  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  Purington  Co.,  has  already  shipped  several 
large  consignments  of  brick  to  Panama  for  use  in  the 
Canal  construction. 

The  Pennsylvania  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  operates  a  brick  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick  near  Butler,  Pa.,  has  begun  to  erect  additional  kilns. 
It  is  planned  to  work  the  plant  during  the  winter  season, 
thus  creating  a  large  stock  for  early  spring  delivery. 

The  city  of  Hastings  leads  all  Nebraska  towns  in  the 
matter  of  paving.  This  city  has  just  closed  a  twelve 
months’  paving  campaign  which  in  volume  of  work  done, 
probably  has  not  been  exceeded  in  the  same  period  in 
any  other  Nebraska  city.  The  materials  and  construc¬ 
tion  work  for  the  year  represent  an  investment  of  $206,- 
360,  the  total  length  of  new  paving  laid  being  about  440 
miles.  Brick  and  asphalt  were  the  materials  used. 

The  city  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  spent  $146,000  during 
the  past  year  in  the  improvement  of  its  streets  and  alleys. 
The  number  of  miles  of  paving  has  been  increased  four 
miles,  two  important  thoroughfares  having  been  repaved. 
Vitrified  brick  had  its  share  in  this  paving  work. 


PAVING  BRICK  TESTS. 

A  valuable  book  has  been  issued  by  the  Ceramic  Supply 
&  Construction  Co.,  280  North  Front  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  en¬ 
titled  “Standard  Tests  of  Paving  Brick.”  This  pamphlet 
contains  illustrations  for  the  use  of  the  rattler  test,  speci¬ 
fications  in  full,  also  a  sample  of  the  record  sheet  recom¬ 
mended  for  such  tests.  This  booklet  will  be  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  anyone  connected  with  the  paving  industry  and  a  copy 
will  be  gladly  sent  free  of  charge  to  anyone  who  will  make 
request  to  the  above  firm. 


ROAD  CONDITIONS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

Bulletin  No.  8  recently  issued  by  the  State  Geological 
Survey  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman  deals-  with  the  subject 
of  “Road  Materials  and  Road  Conditions  of  Oklahoma.” 
This  bulletin  no  doubt  will  do  much  to  increase  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  good  roads  movement  in  Oklahoma  and  is 
worthy  of  wide  distribution.  The  bulletin  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  upon  request,  accompanied  by  six  cents  to 
cover  postage.  Those  desiring  same  should  address  L. 
P.  Snider,  assistant  director,  Oklahoma  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Norman,  Okla. 


BRICK  HIGHWAYS  POPULAR  IN  WEST. 

The  residents  in  the  locality  of  Tylerdale,  Wash.,  are 
agitating  the  construction  of  a  brick  country  road  near  that 
place.  It  is  said  that  the  City  of  Tylerdale  will  contribute 
liberally  for  the  construction  of  this  proposed  brick  paved 
highway. 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE  BURNER 


By  Robert  L.  Frink 


After  one  has  visited  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  clay 
plants,  over  the  country,  and  has  made  particular  note 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  “burner,”  he  is  forced 
to  realize  that  this  worthy  gentleman  is  usually  an  object 
of  pity,  and  a  fit  subject  to  come  within  an  emancipation 
act  and  law  to  be  enacted  by  superintendents  and  man¬ 
agers.  He  is  the  abject  slave  of  prejudice  and  circum¬ 
stance — bound  to  produce  results  and  money  for  his  mas¬ 
ter,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  allowed  to  use  anything  but  two 
eyes,  a  pair  of  hands,  varying  quantities  of  brains,  and 
time. 

He  enters  his  bondage  usually  by  taking  the  job  on 
his  “rep,”  and  steps  into  a  yard  of — say  15  kilns.  Num¬ 
bers  1,  2,  3  and  4,  are  on  one  stack;  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  9 
and  10  have  a  stack  for  each  pair;  11-12-13  each  have  a 
stack;  14  is  rectangular;  15  is  a  “new  up-to-date”  round 
down-draft,  forced  fire,  patent  kiln  of  “Mr.  Wise  Pa- 
tentpat”  wherein  anything  may  be.  burned,  or  melted, 
roasted  or  dried,  by  anybody,  in  no  time  and  at  no  cost. 

•  Brick  or  hollow-ware,  or  perhaps  both,  are  produced 
in  the  plant.  The  material  comes  from  out  in  the  hill 
where  Dame  Nature  dropped  it  for  this  specific  purpose, 
for  she  has  given  bountifully  in  her  wisdom,  creating 
this  from  her  never-ending  variety  of  material,  placed  in 
her  most  indefinite  manner,  so  that  there  is  everything 
there  that  is  needed  to  make  “First  Class  Goods.”  A 
top  layer  of  sod  and  sand  loam,  followed  by  argillaceous 
loam,  loose  soft  shale,  hard  shale,  a  streak  of  sand  rock, 
soft  shale,  hard  shale,  etc.  Today,  it  is  lying  there  wait¬ 
ing  as  it  has  for  thousands  of  years.  Tomorrow,  there 
is  moving  of  the  shovel,  stripping  and  discarding  the 
upper  stratum  (perhaps)  putting  in  a  top  shot,  and  easy 
work,  to  send  to  the  mill  300  to  500  tons  of  the  mixture 
thrown  down.  So  down  it  goes  through  the  dry-pan  “aw- 
hooping,”  into  the  pug  mill  where  it  is  pugged  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water  as  yesterday,  at  same  speed.  It 
goes  into  the  auger  or  hollow  ware  machine  with  the 
same  speed  or  pressure,  and  same  liners;  on  to  the  car 
and  into  the  dryer,  or  towards  afternoon  should  get  into 
the  dryer,  and  per  necessity  goes  in  and  through,  out 
and  into  the  kilns. 

Maybe  into  kiln  No.  1,  solid  bottom,  single  flue,  4  kilns 
on  one  stack,  No.  4  on  high  fire,  No.  3  cooling,  No.  2 
emptying;  part  goes  into  No.  14,  or  perhaps  into  No. 
5-7  or  9,  or  maybe  into  No.  12  or  15.  But  it  doesn’t 
matter — there’s  the  kiln  and  it’s  ware  that  is  wanted — 
first  quality,  maximum  quantity,  lowest  cost,  and  P.  D.  Q. 
Orders  are  booked,  and  cars  are  waiting — “now,  Mr. 
Burner,  come  acress  with  the  goods.” 

Mr.  Superintendent  says:  “We’ll  have  to  run  a  car 
of  ‘mine-run’  in  on  No.  1,  and  can  give  you  slack  on 
No.  15  (for  Mr.  Patentpat  says:  “It’s  just  as  good  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  best  coal,  in  his  furnace,  and  makes  a 
more  even  fire”),  car  of  full  lump  over  on  No.  6,  fine  stuff, 
better  use  it  there  for  fire  boxes  are  too  small  on  that 
series  of  kilns,  also  flues  and  bag  walls  are  in  bad  shape. 
Look  out  a  little  bit  for  this  stuff  coming  out  of  mill 
today,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  green.  Tell  that  setter  to 
open  them  up  a  little,  or,  no  to  stuff  them  too  full,  so 
we  can  bump  them  along” — and  departing  says:  “Now 
keep  this  bunch  moving,  got  to  have  ‘all  firsts,’  on  the 
next  3,  or  the  old  man  will  raise - (Not  wages). 

Burner  watches  the  disappearing  superintendent  with 
the  mental  invitation  for  him  and  the  “old  man”  to  go 
warm  themselves,  and  then  goes  over  to  the  shovel  bunch 


to  pass  along,  without  loss  of  emphasis  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  remarks;  goes  over  to  the  “well”  (?),  and  gets  a 
drink,  prepares  to  get  the  fires  broke  down  and  cleared 
in  that  old  cobble  box  No.  14,  at  about  which  time  mill 
foreman  comes  out  asking  politely:  “Where  is  that  new 
setter,  why  don’t  he  get  these  cars  empty,  and  whjr  don’t 
you  get  No.  12  off”  and  “What’s  s’matter  with  the  new 
dingus?  Saw  Mawky  at  it  with  a  sledge  digging  some¬ 
thing  outin’  it.”  On  which  our  Mr.  Burner  starts  for 
No.  15  but  is  stopped  by  his  assistant  with — “Can't  get 
the  glaze  on  No.  4,  getting  soft  on  top  in  that  fire-eat¬ 
ing  No.  4,  and” — Oh,  well,  what’s  the  -use,  you  who  have 
had  experience  know  what  this  worthy  gets. 

He  gets  a  “bum”  kiln  from  the  last  named  setting, 
popped  and  blowed,  or  bloated  and  black  cored  more 
than  likely,  while  yesterday’s  had  cracked  spigots  mapped 
over  one  side,  or  shivered,  or  rattle  test  of  brick  about 
30%  in  one  kiln  pavers,  while  in  another  12%,  and  usually 
(?)  15%.  Took  it  slow  too  on  No.  1,  which  gave  30% 
rattle,  shoveled  48  tons  of  coal  on  only  45,000  pavers  in 
the  kiln. 

“It  wouldn’t  have  happened  if  they  had  not  made  him 
look  so  much  after  that  new  fangled  dingus  in  No.  15. 
Guess  he  had  better  get  another  job  for  the  superinten¬ 
dent  was  talking  about  putting  in  some  ‘clock’  of  some 
kind  to  tell  them  when  to  fire,  and  that  was  too  much.” 

He  had  asked  permission  to  repair  bags  and  flues  in 
No.  5,  6  and  10  and  put  in  new  bottom  in  No.  8,  and  clean 
the  bottom  of  No.  4.  He  never  could  pound  into  the 
heads  of  those  shovel-pushers,  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  load  those  big  fire  boxes  on  No.  1  with  that  “mine- 
run,”  which  was  poor,  and  keep  her  bumping  to  finish  in  6 
days. 

“Superintendent  might  of  knowed  that  that  big  bright 
stuff  down  on  No.  6  would  ‘gum  up’  everything  next  to 
the  bags.”  He  couddn’t  help  it  if  they  doped  him  full  of 
that  soft  green  brand  of  stuff  on  top  the  hill  one  day, 
and  that  bone  dry  hard  head  from  the  pit,  the  next.  He 
didn’t  order  that  stuff  to  be  set  2  on  2,  or  stuffing  that 
24  in.  with  12  in.  and  3  in.  only.  The  ‘old  man’  would 
go  ‘hunt’  for  the  car  of  ‘stuff’  they  did  not  get  because 
of  it. 

After  all  his  soliloquy,  he  does  not  realize  that  it’s  up 
to  him.  If  he  would  appoint  himself  auditor  of  his  own 
accounts,  and  keep  careful  record  of  all  those  conditions 
which  affect  him,  he  would  very  soon  be  able  to  control 
the  whole  plant.  He  is  end  man.  He  is,  or  should  be, 
court  of  last  appeal.  He  should  be  educated  and  authorized 
to  reject  that  which  he  does  not  care  to  attach  to  his 
stock  in  trade,  viz.,  reputation.  He  it  is  that  handles  the 
major  portion  of  your  money  and  is  responsible  for  it, 
and  you  Mr.  Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent,  what 
do  you  present  as  an  incentive?  Let  me  sum  it  up  by  one 
word:  abuse. 

You  abuse  his  liberty,  intellect,  endurance,  privilege  and 
rights  in  equity,  for  you  deprive  him  of  any  means  or 
method  whereby  he  can  establish  any  ethics  or  rules  in 
his  work.  You  refuse  any  form  of  fixed  or  relative  kiln 
conditions.  You  deny  him  those  things  that  will  guide 
him  in  his  work,  because  time-honored  practice  has 
stamped  him  as  a  “low  brow,”  who  would  not,  or  could 
not  appreciate  rules,  methods,  or  such  means  as  you  might 
supply. 

Therefore,  is  it  not  logical  that  it  should  be  you,  who 
presumes,  and  are  supposed  to  know,  who  should  receive 
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the  censure  for  his  failure,  for  are  you  not  thinking  above, 
and,  therefore  unable  to  think  at  his  level,  while  he  can 
not,  or  at  least  dare  not,  make  known  that  he  can  rise 

to  yours? 

The  following  are  examples  of  what  he  can  do,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  think  and  is  properly  equipped  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  apparatus  that  gives  him  confidence  ;n  something 
more  than  “luck  and  Providence.’ 

In  one  plant,  where  sewer  pipe  were  being  burned  in 
certain  kilns,  which  formerly  had  given  much  trouble,  and 
in  fact  were  a  loss  to  the  owners,  the  above  had  been  the 
experience  of  the  burner.  He  was  a  wide-awake  fellow 
of  but  few  years*  experience,  but  was  making  good,  and 
his  burning  was  equal  to  that  of  any  who  had  previously 
“tackled  the  proposition,”  and  he  therefore  enjoyed  some 
privilege  and  confidence  from  his  employers. 

He  reasoned  that  there  must  be  a  cause  for  all  of  the 
bad  luck  and  erratic  results  they  were  getting,  so  he  set 
about  to  determine  why  his  glaze  was  pimply  and  dull; 
what  caused  popping  and  blowing,  mapping  and  cracked 
spigots;  also,  why  one  kiln  called  for  20  tons  of  coal  and 
8  days  burning,  and  another  15  tons  and  six  days.  He 
bought  several  pair  of  platform  scales,  and  weighed  every 
pound  of  coal  that  was  put  in  the  kilns  of  a  certain  set 
or  type.  He  weighed  several  pieces  of  pipe  as  they  were 
being  set,  made  note  of  the  condition  of  clay,  etc.,  and 
worked  out  a  log  of  conditions  as  found.  Those  condi¬ 
tions  which  he  could  not  explain  he  made  record  of,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  had  determined  the  fact  that 
some  pipe  contained  3%  and  others  6%  as  they  were  set 
m  the  kiln.  That  the  kiln  with  bottom  full  of  chuck 
popped  the  pipe  in  local  areas,  while  the  single  stack 
popped  the  first  row,  and  the  four  kilns  on  a  stack  popped 
top  rows.  He  also  endeavored  to  ascertain  why  some 
kilns  would  glaze  easily,  while  others  required  a  “rake” 
to  get  it  down;  why  he  could  set  green  stuff  in  one  kiln 
and  not  in  another,  and  after  burning  several  kilns  under 
this  system  of  record,  he  determined  that  temperatures, 
time  and  draft  were  the  factors  which  governed  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  successfully  burn  these  different  conditions  of  ware. 

Therefore  he  persuaded  his  people  to  purchase  a  “Frink” 
pyrometer  equipment  and  draft  gauge  (a  type  that  sub¬ 
stantially  eliminates  the  personal  factor  in  using  it),  and 
obtained  accurate  record  of  the  temperature  and  draft 
within  the  kilns,  which  enabled  him  to  instruct  his  as¬ 
sistants  as  to  the  proper  firing  of  the  kilns,  and  how  to 
regulate  the  dampers  that  a  uniform  heat  treatment  might 
be  given  the  ware  throughout  the  contents  of  the  kiln 
from  top  to  bottom. 

He  had  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  information  from 
the  expert  engineers  who  had  put  in  the  equipment,  and 
had  listened  to  their  suggestions  concerning  the  use  and 
abuse  of  both  the  equipment  and  method  being  installed. 
All  this  he  diligently  studied  to  apply  to  his  past  prac¬ 
tice  as  far  as  appeared  reasonable  to  him — beyond  that 
he  was  in  doubt,  but  proceeded  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
point  in  doubt,  and  kept  accurate  record  of  all  conditions 
and  proceedings. 

The  following  are  some  records  taken  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  at  this  plant,  and  show  the  averages  of  three  month’s 
work  before  and  after  adopting  the  new  method  which  his 
preliminary  investigation  caused  his  employers  to  install: 


Fuel  Hand-  Mix-  Press  Set-  Fire-  Draw- 
Ware  Tons  Cost  ling  ing  Dry  ting  ing  ing  Total 

24"  D.  S .  207  2.15  .71  .17  .78  .31  .20  .27  4.59 

18"  S.  S .  257  2.00  .71  .17  .66  .28  .18  .28  4.28 

6-8-12  .  312  1.96  .71  .17  .65  .27  .18  .29  4.25 


Loss  from  popped  and  defective  ware  due  to  burning 
averaged  in  24  in.  D.  S.  Pipe  16.3%,  in  other  sizes  10.4%. 
About  one-half  of  the  ware  was  reduced  in  quality  by 


pimpling.  The  clay  was  fat  and  close,  requiring  great 
care,  and,  as  they  supposed,  required  from  3  to  4  days 
water-smoking  and  8  days  to  burn,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  they  were  within  the  danger  limits  of  popping  and 
blowing.  However,  soon  after  he  had  begun  his  investi¬ 
gations,  he  proved  to  his  employers  that  even  5  days 
of  water-smoking  would  not  prevent  this  loss  in  a  kiln 
where  flue  conditions  or  the  draft  were  not  regulated  in 
relation  to  the  temperature,  so  that  the  lower  courses  re¬ 
ceived  the  heat  uniformly  and  with  a  constant  increase. 
Also,  that  some  ware  in  the  bottom  courses,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  contained  2%  more  water  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day  of  water-smoking  than  when  it  was  set. 

Again,  he  found  that  in  firing,  his  men  would  use 
200  lbs.  of  coal  one  hour,  while  for  the  next  three  hours 
perhaps  not  more  than  125  lbs.  per  hour  would  be  used. 
That  the  weather  had  a  marked  effect  upon  his  kiln  con¬ 
ditions,  and  all  of  these  things  he  presented  to  those 
higher  up,  and  now  his  record  sheets  show  a  three  month’s 
average  cost,  per  ton,  as  follows: 


Fuel  Hand-  Mix-  Press  Set-  Fire-  Draw- 
Ware  Tons  Cost  ling  ing  Dry  ting  ing  ing  Total 

42"  D.  S .  270  1.73  .62  .17  .76  .32  .193  .27  .4.063 

18"  310  1.68  .64  .17  .65  .295  .167  .275  3.777 

3-6-8-12"  ....  446  1.35  .68  .17  .65  .31  .16  .30  3.62C 


Loss  front  popped  or  defective  ware  less  than  2%  in 
all  sizes,  even  24  in.  D.  S.,  while  pimpling  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  overcome,  and  the  iron  lays  even  and  smooth 
under  a  beautiful  glaze. 

The  time  of  burning  is  now  4j/2  days  for  light  pipe, 
and  5  days  for  heavy.  They  now  make  35  in.,  while  be¬ 
fore  it  was  supposed  that  24  in.  was  their  limit. 

It  was  also  shown  that  he  was  able  to  increase  the- 
sewer  pipe  output  of  the  plant  by  about  30%  with  the 
same  kilns,  that  his  work  and  that  of  his  assistants  was 
much  easier,  and  above  all,  there  was  harmony,  peace 
and  good  will  now  in  the  plant,  for  all  knew  that,  so  far 
as  the  burning  is  concerned,  no  one,  from  owner  down, 
could  excuse  their  short-comings  and  errors  by  handing 
them  out  for  the  burner  to  eliminate  by  his  endless  store 
of  “reasons”  and  “becauses,”  for  he  has  subjected  them 
all  to  the  unerring  analysis,  the  method  of  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  and  learned  to  apply  when  his  superiors  purchased 
the  Frink  system  of  kiln  control  and  method  of  burning, 
an  investment  which  has  paid  for  more  than  two  years 
over  400%  annually  in  savings  of  fuel  and  ware  alone,  and 
a  much  greater  dividend,  which  can  not  be  recorded  in 
dollars  and  cents,  by  the  high  reputation  their  product 
now  has,  and  the  good  fellowship  which  they  now  enjoy. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  instance  cited  is  an 
exception,  but  it  is  only  in  the  fact  that  here  the  burner 
took  the  initiative,  and  was  young  enough  in  the  game  to 
still  possess  pride,  ambition  and  self-confidence  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  him  to  use  his  head  to  determine  the  cause 
of  his  menial  position,  and  was  broad  enough  in  the  use 
of  that  member  that  it  permitted  reason  and  logic  to 
point  the  way  to  success. 

This  is  not  a  fairy  tale  but  fact,  and  all  who  care  to 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  above,  or  the  ability  of 
their  burners,  or  themselves,  to  wholly,  or  in  part,  pro¬ 
duce  these  results,  can  satisfy  themselves  by  addressing 
the  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.,  whose  advertisement  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  journal. 


The  Georgia  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
at  Tifton,  Ga.,  capitalized  at  $40,000  by  R.  C.  Postell,  H.  J. 
White  and  others.  Some  fine  clay  deposits  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  company  and  a  plant  will  shortly  be  built. 

It  is  reported  that  the  West  Salem  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  of  West  Salem,  Ill.,  has  purchased  the  forty-acre 
farm  of  J.  G.  Michael,  northwest  of  West  Salem, 


SUB-TROPICAL  DRAINAGE 


Tile  Drainage  Necessary  in  Connection  with  Irrigation  in  Texas  Affords  Business  for 

Drain  Tile  Industry 


By  C.  G.  Elliott,  Chief  of  Drainage,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 


At  the  Southern  point  of  Texas  are  the  fertile  and,  in 
one  respect,  historic  lands  of  the  Rio  Grande  Delta.  The 
City  of  Brownsville,  taking  its  name  from  old  Fort 
brown,  though  not  large  is  easily  the  metropolis  of  the 
section,  and  is  the  county  seat  of  Cameron  County.  T-t 


The  Land  in  its  Natural  State  Covered  With  Mesquite  Trees 

and  Cacti. 


has  an  historical  interest  peculiar  to  itself,  since  the  first 
battle  in  the  Mexican  War  was  fought  in  1846  at  Palo 
Alto,  about  eight  miles  distant,  and  the  retreating  Mex¬ 
icans  were  driven  across  the  river  near  this  point  by 
General  Taylor. 

Soil  and  Natural  Drainage. 

The  appearance  of  the  soil  is  most  attractive  to  the 
farmer  particularly  to  the  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  dark  alluvial  lands  of  river  valleys  farther  north. 
They  are  not  materially  different  from  the  black  lands  of 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  those  near  the 
banks  of  the  streams  being  friable  and  easily  cultivated 
while  those  farther  away  are  more  dense  and  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  sticky  when  wet. 

A  bird’s  eye  view,  before  clearing  for  cultivation,  gives 
one  the  impression  of  a  land  covered  with  dense  orchard 
trees.  The  ever-present  mesquite,  a  small  hardwood  tree, 
overshadows  a  black  soil  devoid  of  vegetation  except  the 
cactus  which  generally  thrives  in  great  luxuriance.  Like 
the  bottom-lands  near  the  discharge  of  many  other  large 
rivers,  channels  formerly  serving  as  water-carriers  in  the 
formation  of  the  delta  but  now  abandoned  as  such,  are 
found  winding  in  an  irregular  course  throughout  the  val¬ 
ley.  These  old  river  beds  are  called  arroyo  secos.  Their 
banks  are  higher  than  the  adjoining  lands  and  comprise 
the  best  soils  of  the  delta.  Channels  of  this  character, 
traversing  the  land,  produce  a  series  of  basins  lying  be¬ 


tween  the  arroyo  secos,  which  are  frequently  as  low  as  the 
bottoms  of  the  channels  themselves.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  country  may  be  said  to  have  no  natural  drain¬ 
age.  The  natural  slopes  are  always  away  from  the  banks 
of  the  arroyo  secos  and  toward  the  low  land  between  two 
of  the  channels. 

Rainfall  and  Irrigation. 

The  climate  is  semi-arid  and  sub-tropical.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  is  28  inches  and  would  be  ample  for  the 
production  of  crops  were  it  well  distributed.  The  records 
show,  however,  that  it  has  been  as  great  as  60  inches  in 
some  years  and  less  than  9  inches  in  others.  The  storms 
come  in  heavy  and  precipitous  dashes  with  long  dry 
spells  between.  Under  these  conditions  farming  with¬ 
out  irrigation  is  impracticable  and  large  pumping  plants 
have  been  erected  at  various  points  along  the  river  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  water  required  for  farming.  The  practice  in 
the  Brownsville  section  is  to  use  the  arroyo  secos  for  main 
canals  and  reservoirs.  These  having  banks  from  3  to  7 
feet  higher  than  the  land  at  some  distance  from  them 
which  is  to  be  irrigated,  furnishes  the  conditions  required 
for  the  distribution  of  water.  The  farmer,  in  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  delta,  has  the  following  land  conditions  and 


Wind  Pump  on  Sun  Flower  Gardens  Lifting  Water  at  a  Tile 

Drain  Outlet. 


environment:  The  water  required  is  delivered  from  the 
main  canal  through  laterals  to  the  farms.  There  are  no 
drains  to  remove  the  waste-water  which  under  ordinary 
methods  result  from  irrigation.  The  lack  of  drains  is 
further  emphasized  when  some  precipitous  rainstorm  adds 
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a  volume  of  water  when  it  is  not  needed.  A  description 
of  these  conditions  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  land  and  climatic  conditions  in  this  southernmost 
agricultural  section  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
its  drainage. 

Injurious  Salts. 

Another  factor  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  and 
peculiar  to  the  soil  along  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  salt  which 
has  been  found  to  be  an  inherent  part  of  both  soil  and 
subsoil.  When  the  soil  becomes  permanently  saturated 


Drainage  Pumping  Plant  on  Plantation  of  the  Ohio  &  Texas 

Sugar  Co. 


the  salt  in  the  soil  is  dissolved  and  is  concentrated  at 
the  surface  whenever  the  water  passes  away  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  The  salts  which  are  found  in  this  section  are 
largely  sodium  chlorid  (common  salt)  and  calcium 
chlorid,  both  equally  destructive  to  vegetation.  This  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  was  not  suspected  at  the  beginning  of 
development  under  irrigation  methods.  At  that  time,  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  was  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  the  outlook  for  every  landowner  was  most  en¬ 
couraging.  The  lack  of  drainage  and  the  consequent  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  blighting  salts  soon  brought  about  per¬ 
plexing  and  embarrassing  problems  in  the  management 
of  the  lands,  particularly  those  of  the  heavier  or  denser 
class.  Rice  growing,  which  promised  so  well  at  first, 
succumbed  in  three  years  to  the  ravages  of  salts  which 
came  from  the  soil;  not,  however,  until  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  rice  mill  had  been  erected,  which  now  stands 
as  a  reminder  of  the  potency  of  adverse  soil  conditions  in 
growing  a  valuable  cereal  crop. 

Sugar  cane  thrives  admirably  on  this  soil  when  free 
from  salt  and  well  drained.  A  sugar  house  has  been 
erected  on  a  1,900  acre  plantation,  six  miles  from  Browns¬ 
ville.  The  expected  large  acreage  of  cane  has  been 
greatly  curtailed  by  the  failure  of  considerable  portions 
of  the  land  to  mature  the  crop  and  serious  financial 
loss  has  been  sustained. 

I  mention  these  points  not  to  discredit  this  interesting 
and  generally  productive  country,  but  to  point  out  some 
of  the  contingencies  and  risks  incident  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  lands  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
watching  the  “signs”  of  the  soil  as  its  reclamation  and 
improvement  proceeds. 

Drainage  Districts. 

The  older  residents  have  long  realized  the  necessity 
of  constructing  large  dredge  ditches  through  the  center 


of  the  basin  or  trough,  between  the  resacas  which  are 
required  as  outlet  ditches  for  the  farm  lands.  In  1905, 
a  large  drainage  district,  No.  1  of  Cameron  County,  in¬ 
cluding  lands  northeast  of  Brownsville,  was  formed,  but 
owing  to  defects  in  the  state  drainage  under  which  the 
organization  was  effected  nothing  could  be  done.  The 
district  was  later  successfully  reorganized  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  general  state  drainage  law  and  the  contract  for  the 
work  has  been  recently  awarded.  This  district  has  is¬ 
sued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $204,500,  the  proposed  work 
including  the  construction  of  forty  miles  of  open  ditches 
which  will  serve  as  outlets  for  plantation  drains.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  this  is  the  culmination  of  efforts 
begun  in  1905,  the  persistence  of  those  who  realize  the 
importance  of  the  undertaking  is  to  be  commended. 

Drainage  by  Pumps. 

In  the  meantime,  the  lands  have  been  without  any 
drainage  outlets  except  such  shallow  ditches  and  sur¬ 
face  depressions  as  could  be  utilized  for  a  short  distance 
only,  and  which  are  in  every  respect  inefficient.  Pend¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  the  large  district  ditch  the  Ohio 
&  Texas  Sugar  Co.  installed  an  18-inch  centrifugal  pump 
operated  by  a  20-horse  power  gasoline  engine,  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  main  ditch  which  drains  the  lands,  and 
as  often  as  necessary  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  the 
ditch  and  discharged  into  the  level  unoccupied  land  be¬ 
low.  This  method  of  relief  prevents  the  lands  from  being 
flooded,  but  does  not  drain  them. 

Efficiency  of  Tile  Drains. 

The  drainage  investigations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  had  an  engineer  stationed  at  Browns¬ 
ville,  during  two  seasons  to  find  the  most  effective 
and  economical  method  of  draining  these  lands  and  re¬ 
storing  them  to  their  former  productiveness.  While 
under-drainage  is  the  only  means,  so  far  found,  which 
will  prevent  the  seeping  of  these  lands,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  a  method  of  removing  the  excess  of  salt 
which  accumulates  in  wet  land,  no  little  skill  is  required 
in  locating  the  drains  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results. 

We  note  first  that  the  salts  named  are  highly  deliques¬ 
cent,  chat  is,  they  attract  moisture  from  the  air  and  from 
the  soil  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  them  to  dissolve 
rapidly,  producing  those  dark  and  greasy  spots  on  the 
surface  perceptible  in  tne  morning.  Roads  on  such  lands 


The  Pioneer  Tile  Factory  at  Brownsville. 


are  never  dusty;  on  the  contrary  they  sometimes  become 
slippery  by  reason  of  the  moisture  attracted  from  the  air 
during  a  single  night.  Water  charged  with  salt  is  more 
susceptible  to  capillary  force  than  pure  water,  and  so 
climbs  upward  through  the  pores  of  the  soil  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  or  more  feet  until  the  surface  is  reached, 
where  the  water  disappears  as  vapor,  leaving  the  salt 
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upon  the  surface.  This  property  of  the  minerals  makes 
it  necessary  to  place  the  drains  not  less  than  four  and 
preferably  five  feet  deep  in  order  to  hold  the  water  table 
below  the  limits  of  the  capillary  action  of  the  soil.  This 
is  absolutely  essential,  for  it  has  been  found  that  shallow 
drains  may  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  salt  con¬ 
tent  of  the  land. 

Wind  Pumps  in  Connection  with  Tile  Drains. 

Some  instructive  field  experiments  in  tile  drainage  have 
been  conducted  by  the  department  in  co-operation  with 
the  farmers,  to  test  the  efficiency  of  tile  drains  in  re¬ 
moving  salt  from  the  land.  Gravity  outlets  not  yet  being 
provided,  wind  pumps  are  used  to  raise  the  water  from 
the  sump  or  well  into  which  the  main  drain  discharges. 
Such  an  outlet  is  subject  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  wind 
and  to  leaks  and  breakdown  of  the  pumps,  which  are  only 
10  x  12  in.  vertical  boxes  equipped  with  plungers.  The 
lateral  drains  are  four-inch  clay  tile  laid  5  feet  deep  and 


placed  200  feet  apart.  The  soil  in  which  these  drains 
are  placed  is  not  of  the  dense  kind,  but  at  the  depth  at 
which  the  drains  are  laid  a  layer  of  slightly  sandy  earth 
is  encountered  which  is  favorable  to  wide  distance  drain¬ 
age.  Every  irrigation  of  the  field  appears  to  remove  salt 
from  the  soil  as  is  emphatically  demonstrated  by  the  in¬ 
tense  saltness  of  the  water  which  is  pumped  up  at  the 
outlet.  The  water,  discharged  from  the  rains,  blights  all 
vegetation  along  the  small  trench  which  carries  it  away 
from  the  pump,  and  upon  analysis  shows  a  larger  per 
cent  of  salt  than  ordinary  sea  water.  While  such  water 
is  being  discharged  from  the  drains,  a  cotton  crop  is 
growing  fairly  well  on  all  parts  of  the  field.  Some  spots, 
however,  are  resistant,  doubtless  containing  more  salt 
than  the  balance  of  the  field,  and  manifest  themselves  by 
blighting  or  burning  the  plants.  It  is  expected  that  by 
means  of  several  experimental  tracts  the  proper  and  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  draining  will  be  demonstrated  by  the 
time  the  drainage  outlet  ditches  are  constructed.  Tile 
drainage  will  then  proceed  rapidly  and  effectively. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  salt  is  well  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  soil  to  very  considerable  depths,  the  constant 
action  of  the  drains  will  be  required  to  prevent  its  con¬ 
centration.  Capillarity  will  act  constantly  to  bring  salt  to 
the  surface  from  the  soil  lying  below  the  drains,  unless 


the  height  of  the  water  table  is  controlled  as  it  will  be, 
by  the  constant  action  of  the  drains. 

Tile  Factories  at  Brownsville. 

It  is  fortunate  for  this  section,  that  the  drain  tile  in¬ 
dustry  is  being  developed  along  with  the  methods  of 
draining.  When  this  work  first  began,  tile  were  shipped 
from  San  Antonio  at  a  large  expense  by  reason  of  long¬ 
distance  freight  charges.  The  feasibility  of  making  good 
tile  at  Brownsville  was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Baudisch,  who  started  with  a  small  kiln,  a  Kells  machine, 
a  50-h.  p.  engine  and  1,000  sq.  ft.  of  drying  shed.  After 
some  experimenting  with  the  clay,  which  he  used  from 
a  bank  nearby,  he  produced  an  excellent  tile  and  has  so 
far  supplied  the  gradually  increasing  demand. 

Anticipating  the  demand  for  tile  that  will  soon  come, 
the  Gulf  Coast  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  installed  a  tile 
mill  which  will  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  brick 
works.  This  company  has  six  26-ft.  round  down-draft 


kilns  admirably  built  and  a  Grath  5-mold  dry  press  brick 
machine  capable  of  molding  30,000  brick  in  twelve  hours. 

The  power  is  supplied  by  a  100-h.  p.  boiler  and  an 
85-h.  p.  engine.  The  tile  machinery  was  furnished  by  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  With  this  equipment  both 
tile  and  brick  can  be  furnished  in  quantities  which  will 
probably  for  a  time  meet  the  demand. 

While  the  unlooked  for  necessity  of  draining  much  of 
this  land,  after  irrigation  has  been  provided  at  consider¬ 
able  expense,  has  its  discouraging  features  to  the  new 
settler,  the  inherent  fertility  of  the  soil  will  warrant  a 
large  expenditure  in  the  construction  of  needed  drains. 
Sugar  cane  grows  luxuriantly  and  yields  a  large  amount 
of  sugar,  when  compared  with  the  product  of  areas  else¬ 
where,  and  the  land  is  also  adapted  to  cotton,  a  con¬ 
siderable  acreage  of  which  was  grown  this  year.  Truck 
farming  is  a  favorite  occupation,  because  of  the  early 
maturity  of  vegetables  and  their  value  when  shipped  to 
the  northern  markets.  Mexican  labor  is  plentiful  and 
fairly  efficient.  The  lands  farther  up  the  river  which  do 
not  yet  require  draining  are  attractive  and  profitably 
cultivated.  The  long  delayed  drainage  district  canals 
will  soon  be  under  way,  which  in  themselves  will  be  a 
most  encouraging  work  and  will  stimulate  operations 
in  land  improvement  in  the  entire  Brownsville  section. 


Portion  of  the  Plant  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Brownsville,  Tex. 
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TILE  DITCHING  BY  MACHINERY. 

No  one  would  think  of  trying  to  fill  a  big  open  ditch 
contract  by  hand  labor  and  yet  many  large  tile  ditching 
contracts  are  being  done  that  way. 

The  dredges  doing  open  ditch  work  are  manned  by 
competent  experienced  help.  The  tile  ditching  machines 
that  have  been  run  successfully  have  also  been  handled 
by  competent  men.  In  proportion  to  the  dirt  handled,  tile 
ditching  is  more  uncertain  than  open  ditching.  No  two 
contracts  are  alike,  and  no  contractor  knows  beforehand 
what  conditions  he  will  find  underground. 

Gasoline  power  properly  applied  will  handle  dirt  more 
economically  than  by  hand,  but  the  unknown  and  varying 
conditions  to  be  found  underground,  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  a  good  crew  in  charge  of  a  machine  in 
order  to  apply  the  gasoline  power  properly.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  going  to  find  just  as  many  bad  spots  under¬ 
ground  as  the  hand-laborer  and  no  more. 

The  bad  spots  usually  mean  a  loss,  but  the  loss  by 
hand  labor  will  be  greater  than  by  machine.  The  field 
experience  in  designing  a  machine  means  that  most  of  the 
difficult  conditions  are  known  and  cared  for. 

The  Hovland  tile  ditcher  has  been  largely  planned 


Ditching  Swampy  Land  with  a  Hovland  Machine. 


in  the  field  by  actual  ditching  work.  The  web-creeper 
carries  it  through  the  swamps.  The  steel  curbing  pro¬ 
tects  the  man  and  tile  in  the  ditch  from  caving  banks. 

Many  competent  contractors  have  pronounced  the  Hov¬ 
land  tile  ditcher  the  best  dirt-moving  machine  they  have 
ever  seen. 

The  laying  of  tile  for  farm  subdrainage  is  well  de¬ 
veloped  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  while  in  others  it 
has  not  yet  been  begun.  The  value  of  drainage  has  been 
proven  beyond  a  doubt  but  most  of  the  tile  that  has  been 
laid  so  far,  has  been  put  down  by  hand  work. 

There  are  not  many  machines  in  use  and  many  con¬ 
tractors  have  not  the  necessary  capital  to  invest  in  a 
machine.  Many  are  not  able  to  handle  a  crew  of  men, 
where  at  times  the  machine  has  to  be  crowded  hard  to 
get  over  a  bad  spot  of  digging  as  this  requires  good  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  to  select  and  handle  the  men. 

The  one  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  the  Hovland 
Tile  Ditcher.  As  a  rope  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
part,  so  a  ditching  machine  becomes  more  valuable  as  it 
meets  the  various  requirements  of  tile  ditching  and  the 
Hovland  tile  ditcher  seems  to  be  especially  well  adapted 
for  tile  drainage  use. 

Practically  every  contract  let  has  some  portion  of  the 
work  to  be  done  in  swamps  or  sloughs.  If  the  machine 
will  not  work  on  wet  marshy  land,  it  fails  to  meet  the 


requirements,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  the  Hovland  tile  ditcher  is  built  on  web-creepers. 
The  web-feet  are  laid  on  the  ground  before  the  weight 
is  put  on  them  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place 
where  the  machine  would  get  mired.  On  one  job,  the 
Hovland  tile  ditcher  went  through  seven  sloughs  in  3,900 
feet.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  machine 
on  this  piece  of  work. 


CLAY  SHOW— CONFIDENCE  BUILDER. 

C.  B.  Platt,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Drainage  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  president  of  the  Platt  Pressed  &  Fire  Brick 
Co.,  Van  Meter,  la.,  always  has  the  interests  of  the  tile 
industry  at  heart,  and  his  opinion  carries  weight.  He 
is  an  enthusiatstic  booster  for  the  Clay  Show  and  believes 
thoroughly  in  association  and  publicity  work.  He  says: 

“While  we  prefer  to  be  optimistic,  since  it  produces 
a  much  more  pleasant  frame  of  mind  than  pessimism,  we 
are  inclined  to  question  the  likelihood  of  good  business  in 
our  line  during  1912. 

“Like  all  the  rest  of  the  trade,  we  are  preparing  to 
take  better  care  of  more  customers  than  during  191L 
Appreciating  the  fact  that  though  we  may  be  able,  in  our 
new  plant,  to  produce  goods  much  cheaper  than  formerly, 
others  are  also  preparing  in  a  like  manner  to  enter  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  competition.  So  with  growing,  and  new  clay  plants, 
we  feel  there  will  be  no  shortage  in  supply.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  political  situation  to  lessen  the  usual  un¬ 
rest  of  presidential  years,  and  the  best  of  such  years, 
with  reason  or  not,  are  poor  business  years. 

“Poor  business  excites  the  manufacturer  unduly.  He 
manufactures  more  in  order  to  lessen  cost  and  sells  at  a 
greater  cut  than  he  saves  in  economical  methods.  The 
buyer  sees  the  panic  and  awaits  further  developments 
along  the  low  price  line— and  gets  them.  Such  years  are 
not  usually  good  years.  It  is  not  well  to  possess  our¬ 
selves  with  confidence  as  sellers  unless  we  pass  some 
of  it  out  to  the  purchasers,  otherwise  we  will  go  from  bad 
to  worse. 

“Confidence  building  is  best  promoted  by  such  methods 
as  are  offered  by  the  Clay  Products  Show,  and  other 
concerted  efforts  of  associated  interests.  The  public,  once 
convinced  that  burned  clay  houses  are  not  only  cheaper, 
but  much  more  comfortable  and  beautiful  than  any  other 
kind;  that  farms  tiled  with  clay  tile  are  hundreds  of  times 
more  profitable;  when  they  are  shown  HOW  and  WHY, 
they  will  buy  beyond  comprehension,  any  year  and  every 
year.  The  clay  industry  is  awakening,  but  whether  or 
not  in  time  to  make  1912  a  good  year  remains  a  ques¬ 
tion.” 


LANDS  RECLAIMED  BY  TILING. 

There  are  considerable  areas  of  land  in  California  which 
can  be  reclaimed  by  the  use  of  drain  tile,  and  attention 
is  just  beginning  to  turn  in  this  direction,  little  effort 
having  been  made  in  this  line  in  the  past.  Considerable 
tile  is  also  used  for  irrigation  work  in  Southern  California, 
and  this  use  will  probably  spread.  Concrete  pipe,  how¬ 
ever,  is  largely  used  in  irrigation,  and  has  not  been  in 
service  long  enough  to  bring  a  realization  of  its  dangers 
to  the  general  public,  in  the  West. 


TILE  NOTES. 

The  request  by  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  to 
be  allowed  to  establish  the  rates  on  drain  tile  and  sewer 
pipe  in  carload  shipments  from  Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex., 
to  points  on  the  Midland  Valley  Railroad  in  Arkansas, 
for  rates  less  than  to  intermediate  points,  was  denied. 


STEADILY  INCREASING  DEMAND. 

Mr.  Chas.  S.  Reed,  president,  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire 
Brick  Co.  is  pleased  over  the  outlook  and  says:  “The 
•closing  of  the  year  of  1911  closes  a  banner  year  of  this 
company.  It  has  not  been  with  us  so  much  a  question 
of  getting  orders,  as  our  ability  to  ship  the  material.  Our 
fire  brick  have  had  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  from 
a  great  variety  of  industries.  The  large  increase  in  our 
business  from  the  brick  and  tile  men  has  been  particularly 
gratifying,  as  it  demonstrates  to  us  conclusively  the 
adaptability  of  our  brick  for  the  construction  of  kilns. 
The  opening  of  the  year  1912  finds  us  with  many  orders 
■on  our  books  for  delivery  in  the  spring,  as  well  as 
for  immediate  shipment,  and  we  believe  the  steady  growth 
we  have  enjoyed  each  year  will  be  continued  throughout 
the  new  year.  You  have  our  best  wishes  for  a  prosper- 
•our  year  for  yourself  and  Brick  (of  all  kinds).” 


Outlook  Brightening. 

In  the  refractory  brick  lines,  business,  in  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  below  normal,  according  to  those  best  informed 
in  the  business  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Hay  Walker,  of 
the  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh 
declares: 

“Business  during  the  last  year  has  been  below  normal, 
but  at  present  things  are  looking  up  and  the  outlook  for 
1912  is  much  brighter.  Conditions  in  the  brick  business 
are  regulated  by  general  trade  conditions.” 


FIRE  BRICK  INDUSTRY  GROWING  ON  COAST. 

The  field  of  fire  brick  has  grown  rapidly  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  in  recent  years,  owing  partly  to  the  rise  of  the  oil 
industry,  which  now  uses  many  millions  of  fire  brick  an¬ 
nually,  and  partly  to  the  growth  of  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  Smelters  and  foundries  still  use  foreign  brick  al¬ 
most  entirely,  but  it  is  likely  that  this  field  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  before  long  by  local  manufacturers.  The  forest 
conservation  movement  is  causing  the  erection  of  large 
refuse  burners  at  most  lumber  mills,  and  for  this  purpose 
alone  large  quantities  of  fire  brick  are  used  each  year. 

No  fire  brick  of  any  consequence  is  made  in  the  north 
Pacific  Coast,  the  demand  there  being  satisfied  largely  by 
foreign  material  brought  as  ballast  in  grain  ships  and 
sold  at  low  prices,  though  there  is  not  enough  of  this 
material  to  prevent  a  very  good  shipping  movement  from 
northern  California  plants  at  profitable  prices.  The 
Southern  California  market  is  kept  entirely  separate  from 
that  in  the  North  by  high  freight  rates,  the  large  south¬ 
ern  demand,  including  part  of  the  oil  fields  and  some  im¬ 
portant  refineries,  being  supplied  mainly  by  the  Pacific 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
■both  these  firms  making  a  first-class  material.  In  north¬ 
ern  California,  the  Carnegie  Brick  &  Pottery  Co.  is 
probably  the  largest  producer,  with  an  annual  output  of 
about  four  million.  The  lone  Firebrick  Co.  is  also  an 
important  factor,  and  both  these  companies  do  a  large 
business  in  fire  clay,  which  is  sold  both  to  consumers  and 
to  other  brick  plants.  The  Steiger  Pottery  &  Terra 
Cotta  Company  and  N.  Clark  &  Sons  also  make  consider¬ 
able  fire  brick. 


MONTANA  FIRE  BRICK. 

The  reduction  of  ore  on  the  modern  principles  of  smelt¬ 
ing  calls  for  a  vast  supply  of  suitable  brick  for  furnace 
work,  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  copper  mining,  Marcus 
Dailey  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  as  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  uses  of  silica  and  fire  clay  in  Montana  and  adjoining 
states.  From  this  start  has  grown  the  plant  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Limits,  Anaconda,  Mont.;  and  the  A.  C.  M.  Co.  It  is 
said  that  from  the  result  of  many  experiments  silica  brick 
has  been  perfected  at  this  plant,  which  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  famous  Welsh  output.  The  business  has  grown 
until  70  per  cent  of  the  output  goes  to  points  outside  of 
Anaconda,  to  smelters  in  British  Columbia,  California  and 
other  plants  in  the  Western  states. 

Besides  the  silica  brick  products,  this  plant  has  a  big 
output  of  fire  clay  brick  for  use  in  lead  furnaces,  coke 
ovens  and  boiler  settings.  The  material  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  brick  was  shipped  into  the  plant,  the  quartz¬ 
ite  coming  from  one  point,  plastic  clay  and  fire  clay 
coming  from  other  localities.  The  output  of  the  plant 
amounts  to  300,000  pieces  estimated  in  9-inch  brick.  More 
than  200  shapes  and  sizes  are  regularly  listed.  These  are 
all  hand  molded  by  skilled  workers.  Steam  power  was 
formerly  used,  but  during  the  past  summer  electric  motor 
equipment  was  installed. 

The  “Anaconda  Standard”  describes  the  process  of 
manufacture  as  follows: 

“The  material,  after  it  is  unloaded  from  the  cars,  goes 
through  two  crushers,  similar  to  those  vised  in  the  re¬ 
duction  works.  It  is  then  elevated  to  bins,  from  which  it 
is  drawn  and  weighed  as  required  for  the  work.  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  ton  is  used  for  a  ‘charge.’  It  is  then  ground  in 
‘wet  pans,’  of  which  there  are  five,  and  is  then  delivered 
to  the  molders.  Each  brick  is  shaped  by  hand,  and  is 
placed  on  a  palette,  the  latter  being  loaded  on  cars  for 
transportation  to  the  ‘cold  dryer.’  When  the  brick  have 
dried  sufficiently  they  are  returned  to  the  workmen  for 
re-pressing,  this  being  done  both  by  power  and  by  hand. 

“The  re-pressed  brick  are  placed  in  ‘hot  dryers’  until 
the  moisture  is  extracted,  and  then  are  stacked  in  the 
kilns  ready  for  burning. 

“There  are  nine  kilns  in  the  plant,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  from  25,000  to  30,000  brick.  They  are  of  the  down- 
draft  bee-hive  pattern,  and  from  each  there  is  a  tunnel  flue 
leading  to  a  fan,  which  drives  the  hot  gases  into  the  dry¬ 
ers.  At  the  upper  end  of  each  dryer  is  another  fan  which 
draws  off  the  moist  air,  since  the  gases  are  not  yet  cool 
when  they  are  drawn  out.  When  the  plant  was  operated 
by  steam  much  of  the  waste  heat  was  utilized  for  the 
boilers,  but  the  substitution  of  electricity  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  facilitate  the  drying  by  the  current  from  the 
kilns. 

“After  the  brick  are  stacked  in  the  kilns  ready  for  firing, 
the  fires  in  furnaces  are  started,  many  hours  being  re¬ 
quired  to  reach  the  maximum  heat.  This  is  maintained 
for  six  or  seven  days,  and  then  the  kiln  is  allowed  to 
cool  for  an  equal  length  of  time  before  it  is  opened 
and  the  finished  product  removed  to  the  store  houses  or 
(o  the  shipping  platform. 

“With  the  consolidation  of  company  interests,  the  man- 
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ufacture  of  other  brick  here  was  discontinued,  the  pits 
being  worked  out,  and  another  yard  was  established  at 
Great  Falls  under  the  same  management.  At  the  latter 
place  the  principal  output  is  of  ordinary  building,  vitrified, 
pressed  and  paving  brick  and  tile. 

“Some  idea  of  the  heat  attained  in  the  furnaces  is 
furnished  by  an  interesting  table  compiled  in  the  office 
of  the  department.  When  the  brick  are  just  glowing 
in  the  dark  the  temperature  is  977  degrees  Fahrenheit; 
when  dark  red,  the  figures  have  jumped  to  1,252;  cherry 
red,  1,666;  bright  cherry  red,  1,832;  orange,  2,102;  white, 
2,372;  and  at  the  final  stage  of  dazzling  white  the  register 
reaches  2,732  degrees. 

“In  the  storage  sheds  at  the  plant  there  are  finished 
slabs  of  every  kind — all  sizes  of  right-angled  slabs,  wedges 
in  bewildering  variety,  big  cheese-shaped  affairs,  arches 
and  keystones,  cones  and  cylinders.  Each  has  to  be  good 
enough  to  have  the  name  ‘Anaconda’  stamped  on  it,  and 
among  technical  men  this  is  a  sterling  hall  mark. 

“The  plant  is,  in  its  present  development,  an  important 
part  of  the  city’s  industries  on  its  own  merits  as  well  as 
in  its  role  as  auxiliary  to  the  great  works  on  the  hill  at 
Jhe  other  end  of  Anaconda.” 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hays  Run  Fire  Brick  Co., 
which  was  held  recently  at  Orviston,  near  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.,  the  following  board  of  directors  and  offices  were 
elected  for  the  coming  fiscal  year: 

Hon.  E.  L.  Orvis,  John  R.  Stevenson,  Robert  H.  Furst, 
B.  F.  Brown,  George  R.  Thompson,  C.  R.  Kurtz  and  John 
K.  Furst.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  held  later  in  the 
day  the  present  officers  were  chosen  to  serve  for  another 
year,  as  follows:  E.  L.  Orvis,  president;  John  R.  Steven¬ 
son,  vice  president;  Charles  R.  Kurtz,  secretary;  Ives  L. 
Harvey,  treasurer  and  Carroll  W.  Keller,  general  man¬ 
ager. 


PURCHASES  LARGE  TRACT  OF  LAND. 

We  are  told  that  H.  Walker,  a  firebrick  manufacturer 
of  Pittsburg,  has  recently  purchased  a  tract  of  16,400  acres 
of  land  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Mineral  County  and 
on  the  Morgan  County  line  in  W.  Ya.  The  sale  involved 
one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  it  is  said. 


FIRE  CLAY  NOTES. 

C.  B.  McCullough,  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  of 
the  Karthaus  (Pa.)  Fire  Brick  Co.,  has  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  a  receiver’s  sale.  A  new  company  will  be  formed 
and  the  property  placed  on  the  active  list  as  soon  as 
possible. 


ANCIENTS  USED  HOLLOW  TILE. 

A  writer  in  the  “Chicago  News”  makes  the  following 
comments  on  the  use  of  hollow  building  tiles: — “I  will 
admit  that  stucco  when  applied  upon  wood  or  metal  lath 
attached  to  wood  studding  makes  a  wall  of  small  value 
as  far  as  insulation  is  concerned.  If  people  would  build 
houses,  the  walls  of  which  were  composed  of  hollow  tiles, 
with  stucco  exterior,  I  am  sure  that  they  would  have  no 
cause  to  complain  about  the  high  temperature  within  the 
building  in  the  summer  or  low  temperature  in  the  winter. 
Probably  many  are  not  acquainted  with  hollow  tiles,  as 
they  are  considered  by  many  a  new  building  material.  We 
do  not  know  the  exact  date  or  period  when  this  type  of 
material  was  first  used,  but  we  have  found  hollow  tile 
walls  in  buildings  devoted  to  bath  purposes  in  the  buried 


cities  around  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  people  at  that  time 
recognised  the  efficiency  of  dead  air  space  as  an  insulator, 
and  therefore  use  hollow  tiles  for  walls  of  the  ‘hot 
rooms.’  Stucco  and  like  substance  for  coating  exterioh 
walls  were  used  a  great  many  years  before  the  pyramids 
were  ever  thought  of.  The  person  who  said  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  was  no  doubt  correct.  He 
probably  repeated  the  statement  made  by  somebody  cen¬ 
turies  before.  There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  that  the 
stucco  and  the  hollow  tile  of  this  period  are  the  best  of 
their  respective  classes  of  material  that  have  ever  been 
produced.” 


INDUCTION  MOTOR  FOR  FAN  SERVICE. 

Where  the  employees  of  offices,  factories  and  shops  are 
required  to  work  together  in  the  same  room,  the  cheer¬ 
fulness,  health  and  efficiency  of  the  working  force  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  air.  To  accomplish  this  result,  it  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  to  install  proper  ventilating  apparatus,  the  small  ex¬ 
pense  involved  being  amply  compensated  for  by  the  in¬ 
crease  and  betterment  of  labor  performed  under  hygienic 
conditions.  The  General  Electric  Co.  has  recently 
placed  on  the  market  a  new  line  of  polyphase  variable 
speed  exhaust  sets  having  a  simplified  method  of  speed 


Motor  for  Fan  Service. 

control,  and  admirably  adapted  to  ventilating  service. 
These  sets  employ  a  very  simple  method  of  speed  con¬ 
trol,  the  rotor  and  shaft  being  shifted  longitudinally  so 
as  to  bring  windings  of  different  characteristics  into  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  stator.  The  high  speed  winding 
consists  of  a  squirrel  cage  low  resistance  rotor,  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  spider  supporting  a  cast  iron  ring  which 
constitutes  the  low  speed  rotor. 

The  motor  frame  is  of  the  standard  riveted  frame 
type,  the  field  flanges  having  cast  ears  provided  for  at¬ 
taching  the  supporting  tripod.  The  shaft  is  extended  at 
one  end  to  permit  of  mounting  the  fan,  while  the  opposite 
end  has  a  thrust  adjustable  along  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 
An  adjusting  rope  wheel  is  mounted  on  the  extended  shaft, 
this  wheel  being  threaded  to  an  extended  portion  of  the 
opposite  fan  shaft  bearing.  Maximum  speed  is  secured 
by  rotating  the  wheel,  by  means  of  the  adjusting  rope, 
to  the  extreme  right,  the  opposite  limit  of  travel  giving 
the  minimum  speed. 

Fifty  per  cent  speed  variation  may  be  obtained  at  high 
efficiency,  the  actual  power  taken  from  the  line  being 
reduced  approximately  in  direct  ratio  to  decrease  in 
speed.  The  fan  is  made  in  18,  24,  30,  36  and  42  in.  sizes. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  SCUM. 

There  is  generally  one  black  sheep  in  every  family,  one 
sore  spot  or  point  of  weakness  in  every  department  of  any 
particular  business  and  in  one  particular  branch  of  clay¬ 
working  business,  the  manufacture  of  facing  bricks  or  terra 
cotta,  the  chief  bug-bear  is  the  whitewashing  or  discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  product,  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
salts  in  the  clay  used.  Many  methods  have  been  devised, 
tried  and  put  aside  after  experimentation,  for  the  removal 
of  this  source  of  trouble,  and  the  most  elaborate  alterations 
in  the  construction  of ;  kilns  have  been  carried  out  without 
avail.  And  no  wonder,  for  the  cause  does  not  lie  in  the 
faulty  burning  or  faulty  construction  of  the  kilns,  but  the 
scum  and  discoloration  are  right  on  the  surface  of  the 
brick  before  they  enter  the  kiln. 

Nearly  all  clays  contain  salts  soluble  in  water  and  of 
these,  sulphuric  acids  are  the  most  objectionable,  being  the 
true  cause  of  the  scum  and  consequent  discoloration  of  the 
finished  product.  These  salts  find  their  way  to  the  surface 
of  the  brick  and  when  the  water  has  been  evaporated  by 
drying,  there  they  remain.  There  is  a  consequent  discol¬ 
oration  of  the  surface  of  the  green  brick  which  is  barely 
perceptible  in  many  dry  bricks  and  is  often  discovered  only 
by  very  close  examination.  The  burning,  however,  brings 
this  white  or  gray  scum  clearly  into  evidence  and  naturally 
enough  the  darker  the  color  of  the  finished  product,  the 
more  unsightly  and  noticeable  is  the  scum.  If  .however,  the 
raw  material  is  only  slightly  burned,  the  scum  may  retain 
its  soluble  character  and  disappear  through  washing  or  in 
exposure  to  subsequent  rains,  but  when  the  material  is  well 
burned,  this  scum  becomes  welded  to  the  clay  and  no  amount 
of  washing,  even  with  acid  solutions,  will  remove  it  from 
the  brick.  The  manner  of  determining  to  what  discoloration 
may  be  due  in  each  particular  case  is  not  easy,  for  the  cause 
may  lay  in  one  of  the  processes  of  manufacture.  Under 
certain  conditions  a  very  small  quantity  of  soluble  salts 
may  cause  very  objectionable  discolorations,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  soluble  salts  in  other  cases  may  give  scarcely 
any  undesirable  results.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  suffi¬ 
cient  to  calculate  the  required  quantity  of  any  substance  to 
be  added  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis,  but  every  point  of  the 
process  of  manufacture  which  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
determining  of  a  good  color  of  the  burnt  material  must  be 
considered. 

Experts  on  this  subject  have  compiled  careful  data  which 
will  enable  men  to  determine  whether  the  discoloration  on 
their  products  is  due  to  the  presence  of  soluble  salts  or  not, 
and  from  these  we  extract  a  few  hints  for  our  readers. 

1.  When  the  finger  dents  on  the  brick  are  covered  with 
white  scum  it  is  a  sure  proof  that  the  water  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  clay  is  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  and  the 
purification  of  the  water  should  be  considered. 

2.  When  the  discoloration  is  more  or  less  general  and 
may  be  noticed  on  the  surface  or  sides  of  the  burnt  brick, 
note  should  be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  sides  of  the 
brick  which  have  rested  on  the  boards.  If  this  is  in  better 
condition  than  the  others,  then  the  cause  of  the  scum  is  due 
to  a  large  proportion  of  soluble  salts  in  the  clay. 

3.  When  brick  are  mainly  discolored  on  those  sides  or 
parts  where  in  drying,  or  in  the  kilns,  they  have  been  un¬ 
covered  while  the  other  parts  of  the  brick  which  have  been 
in  contact  with  other  brick,  etc.,  are  of  good  color  and  free 
from  scum,  the  soluble  salts  in  the  clay  is  again  responsible 
for  the  discoloration,  but  in  a  small  proportion.  There  has, 
however,  been  placed  on  the  market  by  several  leading 
firms,  such  as  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin,  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  a  preparation  which  has  proved  a  perfect  preventive 
against  scum.  The  use  of  carbonate  of  barytes  is  directed 
principally  against  gypsum,  (sulphate  of  lime)  which  shows 


itself  as  an  impurity  in  the  clay  in  glassy  crystals  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes.  The  action  of  carbonate  of  barytes  on  sulphate 
of  lime  in  the  presence  of  water  brings  about  a  chemical 
change  and  insoluble  sulphate  of  barytes  and  insoluble  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  are  formed.  The  quantity  of  gypsum  in  the 
clay  is  estimated,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
barytes  is  added  and  a  complete  change  in  the  soluble  sub¬ 
stance  is  the  result.  No  soluble  matter  is  left  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  consequently  no  discoloration  or  scum  in  drying  or 
burning  is  possible. 

Another  agent  in  producing  this  desirable  effect  is  chlor¬ 
ide  of  barium,  which  gives  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  barium 
of  barytes  and  chloride  of  calsium.  An  objection  to  the 
use  of  this,  however,  is  found  in  that  the  chloride  of  cal¬ 
sium  is  still  soluble  and  may  return  in  discoloration  in  time, 
consequently  the  carbonate  of  barytes  is  considered  prefer¬ 
able.  Another  reason  for  the  use  of  the  latter  is  that  its 
atomic  weight  is  in  its  favor  and  a  small  quantity  is  re¬ 
quired  to  neutralize  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  clay.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  in  the  use  of  carbonate  of  barytes, 
as  the  sulphate  of  lime  may  be  present  in  the  clay  in  two 
different  forms;  either  in  the  finely  divided  powdered  state, 
or  in  a  crystallized  state,  and  the  method  of  treatment  and 
the  proportion  of  carbonates  of  barytes  differ  accordingly. 

Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  have  now 
produced  a  precipated  carbonate  of  barytes  which  gives  fine¬ 
ness  and  power  of  action  not  attainable  by  mere  grinding 
of  the  ordinary  carbonate  of  barytes.  It  is  essential  in  the 
use  of  this  that  the  material  itself  and  its  use  must  be  of 
the  most  efficient  character  and  method,  and  we  would 
not  advise  any  of  our  readers  to  experiment  with 
carbonate  of  barytes,  as  unfavorable  results  may  easily  be 
obtained  by  unintelligent  handling.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  where  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  barytes  is  exact,  its 
quality  and  fineness  of  the  right  degree,  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  action  is  always  obtained.  The  burnt  material  is  free 
from  scum  and  discoloration  and  of  good  color  and  the 
finished  product  will  be  improved  in  quality  and  bring  bet¬ 
ter  prices  which  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  barytes. 

Clayworkers  who  desire  to  take  this  matter  under  consid¬ 
eration  should  forward  pieces  of  their  product,  two  or  three 
pounds  in  weight,  and  samples  of  their  clay  to  the  suppliers 
of  carbonate  of  barytes,  so  that  an  analysis  may  be  made 
of  them,  and  also  forward  data  as  to  the  weight  per  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  dry  brick.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  sample 
sent  should  represent  the  even  and  regular  quality  of  the 
raw  material  used.  An  analysis  of  the  clay  is  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  the  proportion  of  the  carbonate  of 
barytes  necessary.  Its  method  of  application  is  quite  sim¬ 
ple.  When  once  it  is  known  how  much  is  required  on  ev¬ 
ery  truck  or  barrow  load,  this  quantity  should  be  sprinkled 
evenly  over  the  contents,  and  the  clay  with  its  admixture  is 
then  put  through  the  mill  and  treated  in  the  usual  way.  To 
avoid  delay,  two  heaps  of  the  clay  should  always  be  ready 
in  the  mill  so  as  to  avoid  stoppage,  one  being  prepared 
while  the  other  is  being  worked.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  where  the  clay  differs  in  quality  according  to  depth, 
(to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  soluble  salts  at  each  depth), 
and  in  sending  samples  of  clay  it  would  be  better  where 
such  differences  occur  to  send  in  samples  of  each,  both  the 
raw  clay  at  its  different  depths  and  the  brick  made  from 
each.  It  is  generally  found  that  the  top  layers  or  strata  of 
the  clay  will  be  the  purest  with  respect  to  soluble  salts,  the 
percentage  of  such  salts  increasing  with  the  depth  of  the 
clay  pit.  Tests  made  by  experts  on  this  point  will  reveal 
at  once  what  is  the  quantity  necessary  and  also  whether  it 
would  not  be  cheaper  to  leave  the  clay  bed  altogether  and 
handle  a  clay  containing  a  lower  percentage  of  soluble 


ONE  OF  CHICAGO’S  PLAY  HOUSES 


Blackstone  Hotel  to  the  Coliseum  will  doubtless  make 
them  popular  among  the  visitors  to  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition  and  conventions,  next  March.  The  Black- 
stone  Hotel  is  the  most  home-like  hostelry  in  Chicago 
and  its  appointments  surpass  in  beauty  and  elegance 
those  of  any  hotel  in  the  country,  and  its  service  and 
cuisine  are  unexcelled. 

With  the  exception  of  the  steel  framework  and  the 
foundations,  this  building  is  constructed  of  clay  from  the 
basement  to  the  roof.  It  represents  an  investment  to  the 


Our  readers  will  remember  a  pleasing  feature  of  our 
New  Year’s  issue  of  January,  1910,  was  a  colored  cover 
design,  showing  the  new  Blackstone  Hotel  and  a  series 
of  views  illustrating  the  construction  of  this  same  mag¬ 
nificent  building,  from  the  laying  of  the  foundations  to 
its  completion.  This  feature  was  especially  interesting 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Blackstone  is  the  most 
striking  example  of  brick  construction  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  is  a  lasting  monument  to  the  beauty  and 
merits  of  clay  products  as  a  constructive  material. 


The  Blackstone  Theater — Model  Fireproof  Building. 


Alongside  of  the  great  Blackstone  Hotel  has  recently 
been  constructed  another  new  building  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  interest.  This  is  the  Blackstone  Theatre, 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  comfortable  playhouses 
in  the  city  and  one  which  ranks  first  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  because  of  the  high  standard  of  plays  produced 
there  and  the  advanced  policy  of  its  management. 

The  Blackstone  Theatre  is  another  striking  representa¬ 
tion  of  fireproof  construction,  and  when  the  word  “fire¬ 
proof”  is  used,  it  conveys  that  meaning  in  its  fullest 
sense,  for  no  theatre  ever  constructed  could  be  more 
substantial  in  its  character  or  provided  with  more  safe¬ 
guards  for  the  public  than  this. 

The  steel  framework  of  the  building  is  protected  by 
clay  fireproofing  and  the  walls  are  of  brick.  The  ex¬ 
terior  facing  is  of  cherry  brick  and  white  terra  cotta, 
with  a  base  of  pink  southern  granite. 

The  proximity  of  the  Blackstone  Theatre  and  the 


owners  of  upwards  of  two  million  dollars.  It  stands  at 
the  south  end  of  the  long  row  of  skyscrapers  which 
make  Chicago’s  imposing  sky  line,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  land  marks  in  the  city,  while  its  prices  are 
no  higher  than  those  of  other  hotels  of  ordinary 
character. 


BUSINESS  ON  THE  “PICK-UP.” 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
informs  us  that  they  are  receiving  a  considerable  number 
of  inquiries  for  machinery  at  this  time,  which  is  con¬ 
strued  as  an  indication  that  the  clay  business  is  on  the 
“pick-up.”  This  company  recently  shipped  a  large  press 
to  a  plant  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  which  is  giving  splendid 
service.  They  recently  shipped  two  mold  briquette  presses 
to  Nevada.  Among  the  recent  orders  delivered  was  a 
hand  power  press  for  making  floor  and  wall  tile,  which 
is  giving  good  results  in  a  New  Jersey  pottery. 


PUBLICITY  FOR  SAND  LIME. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  at  the  8th  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Sand-Lime 
Products,  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dec.  5th  and  6th, 
was  enthusiastic  for  publicity.  The  manufacturers  realize 
that  no  matter  how  good  may  be  their  product,  their  only 
hope  of  getting  it  firmly  established  as  a  popular  building 
material  is  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  public  and  of  the  archi¬ 
tects,  through  publicity  efforts  and  to  this  end,  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  by  the  Association  during  the  coming  year. 

The  proposed  publicity  campaign  is  provided  for  in  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  at 
the  recent  meeting: 

That  the  Association  cordially  approves  the  issue  of 
Monthly  Bulletins  by  the  Secretary. 

That  each  member  of  this  Association  supply  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  during  the  course  of  the  year,  at  least  two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  buildings  erected  of  sand-lime  brick,  supplied  by 
the  member. 

That  the  Secretary  mail  single  copies  of  the  Bulletin, 
monthly  to  friendly  newspapers  and  others  in  whose  hands 
the  Bulletin  would  probably  aid  the  Association,  the  list  to 
be  limited  to  100,  and  excluding  from  it  manufacturers  of 
sand-lime  brick  who  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Association. 

That  the  material  published  in  the  Bulletin  be  exclusive¬ 
ly  of  such  a  character  as  to  advertise  our  product  and  pro¬ 
mote  sales. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  were  held  at  the  Portland 
Hotel.  The  attendance,  while  small,  was  representative  and 
all  of  those  present  were  “live  wires.” 

Practically  the  entire  list  of  officers  were  re-elected  for  the 
new  year,  as  follows:  ) 

President,  S.  O.  Goho,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Vice-president, 
William  D.  Schultz,  Brantford,  Ont. ;  Secretary,  William  E. 
Plummer,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Treasurer,  John  L.  Jackson, 
Saginaw,  Mich.  Executive  Committee — Eastern  District,  E. 
M.  Loewenthal,  Rockaway,  N.  J. ;  Central  District,  L.  W. 
Penfield,  Willoughby,  Ohio;  Souther  District,  H.  B.  Skeile, 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  Western  District,  E.  G.  Chapman,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.;  Canadian  District,  F.  B.  Allen,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Features  of  the  Meeting. 

President  S.  O.  Goho  opened  the  convention  with  a  char¬ 
acteristic  extemporaneous  address,  briefly  giving  the  views 
of  the  leader  of  the  little  band  of  progress  and  touching  upon 
the  good  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  as  the  best  earnest  for  its  continued  usefulness  . 

The  reports  of  Secretary  Plummer  and  Treasurer  Jack- 
son  showed  that  the  business  department  of  the  organization 
is  in  a  healthy  condition  and  well  cared  for. 

Warren  E.  Emlev,  lime  specialist  of  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  presented  a  paper  upon  the  all-important 
subject  of  lime.  He  explained  the  scope  and  purposes  and 
results  of  the  research  work  now  being  conducted  by  the 
government  and  its  relation  to  the  sand-lime  brick  indus¬ 
try  in  ultimately  teaching  the  producers  of  high  calcium  lime 
how  to  make  the  most  perfectly  burned  product,  with  re¬ 
marks  and  suggestions  regarding  the  more  perfect  hydra¬ 
tion  of  such  a  product. 

John  L.  Jackson’s  paper,  entitled  “Quick  Hydration,” 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  entertaining  numbers  of  the 
program  .because  it  was  the  deductions  from  practical  op¬ 
erations  at  the  Kalamazoo  plant,  where  the  new  process  of 
hydration  is  now  just  about  developed  to  the  point  of  com¬ 


pletion.  Mr,  Jackson  has  always  been  an  advocate  of  hydrat¬ 
ing  the  lime  in  connection  with  the  bank-run  of 
sand,  and  much  of  the  success  of  his  extensive 
operations  in  a  large  number  of  plants  is  due  to 
the  local  practical  factors  that  he  has  always  kept  in  view. 
The  broadcast  invitation  to  the  delegates  to  visit  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  plant  was  accepted  by  practically  every  delegate  either 
before  or  after  the  meeting,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Jackson  has  developed  a  cheaper 
and  better  way  of  hydrating  the  lime  for  brickmaking  than 
either  the  old  style  silo  or  the  hydrating  car  beneath  the 
loading  tracks  in  the  hardening  cylinder. 

P.  L.  Simpson,  of  the  American  Clay  Working  Machinery 
Company,  offered  his  paper  on  “Sand-Lime  Manufacturers 
in  Europe,  1911,”  being  the  observations  and  reminiscences 
of  his  recent  extended  trip  abroad.  In  this  instance  Mr. 
Simpson  broke  all  his  former  records  of  interest  to  the 
manufacturers.  The  paper,  with  illustrations,  will  appear 
in  a  future  issue  of  this  journal. 

In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  here  to  record  the  passing 
during  the  past  year  of  Dr.  Michaelis,  Sr.,  of  Berlin,  who 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  sand-lime  brick 
in  Germany,  where  it  first  became  the  brick  of  first  choice 
for  all  important  buildings.  This  venerable  scientist  is  more 
widely  quoted  in  matters  relating  to  lime,  cement,  gypsum 
and  the  products  of  the  same  than  any  other. 

H.  G.  Field  conducted  the  “Round  Table”  discussion  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject  of  “Publicity.”  Every  member  present 
took  part  in  this  most  important  feature  of  the  industry. 
Practical  publicity  means  the  judicious  expenditure  of  money 
so  as  to  attract  business.  Naturally,  the  topic  is  one  upon 
which  every  modern  business  man  has  an  opinion  ,and  vari¬ 
ous  plans  and  methods  were  recommended  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  work  out  from  all  the  data  accumulated. 

J.  J.  Urschell,  of  the  Vitrified  Sand-Lime  Brick  Company, 
told  of  the  latest  development  in  that  interesting  new  branch 
of  the  sand-lime  industry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  con¬ 
vention  : 

Hummelstown  Brownstone  Co.,  Waltonville,  Pa.,  Allan  K. 
Walton,  Robert  J.  Walton,  S.  O.  Goho;  American-Clay  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  .L  W.  Penfield,  P.  L.  Simp¬ 
son,  W.  J.  Carmichael ;  Berg  Machinery  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Anton  Berg;  Calgary  Silicate  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Ltd., 
Calgary,  Alta.,  G.  Silvester ;  Saginaw  Sandstone  Brick  Co., 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  John  Reineke,  Hermann  Schmeck;  Ameri¬ 
can  Sandstone  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  John 
L.  Jackson;  Paragon  Plaster  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  W.  K. 
Squier ;  Rochester  Composite  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
W.  M.  Burchfield;  Crume  Brick  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  W.  H. 
Crume;  Harbor  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  H.  W.  Terry; 
Flint  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  E.  R.  Wood;  Belt 
Line  Brick  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  E.  G.  Chapman;  Grande 
Brick  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  H.  O.  Joseph,  Wm.  Joseph; 
Church  Brick  Co.,  Sibley,  Mich.,  H.  G.  Field ;  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  W.  H.  Sachs,  C.  G.  Stev¬ 
enson;  Winnipeg  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Hugh  Sutherland;  Buffalo  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  W.  E.  Plummer,  Jr.;  Enamel  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  J.  J.  Urshel,  Morrison  and  Mr.  Bliss. 
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Presidential  election  and  unfavorable  conditions  do  not  seem  to  worry  the 
majority  of  the  clay  products  manufacturers  —  Leading  clay  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  express  their  belief  that  1912  will  be  a  prosperous  year  in 
this  industry  —  a  general  review  of  trade  conditions  covering  the  entire  field, 
including  letters  from  and  interviews  with  prominent  manufacturers  show 
a  general  movement  toward  increasing  building  construction  owing  to  the 
low  costs  of  building  materials  —  Signs  in  many  parts  of  the  country  indi¬ 
cate  a  record  year  for  the  clay  industry. 


W.  E.  Dunwody,  president  of  Standard  Brick  Co., 
Macon,  Ga. — “We  are  looking  for  a  good  year  in  1912. 
We  have  sold  this  year  between  70,000,000  and  75,000,000 
brick.  Some  of  our  neighbors  do  not  feel  quite  as  bright 
over  the  outlook  as  the  writer,  who  doesn’t  have  time 
to  look  at  anything  but  the  good  side  of  business.  That 
keeps  me  so  busy  that  1  don’t  have  time  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  it,  if  there  is  another  side. 

“Cotton  has  brought  a  very  poor  price  in  the  South, 
this  season.  The  State  of  Georgia  raised  2,500,000  bales, 
which  is  the  biggest  crop  they  have  made  in  a  number  of 
years;  but  what  they  have  lost  in  price,  they  have  made 
up  in  quantity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  South  is  no 
longer  dependent  upon  cotton.  Did  you  know  that  the 
products  of  the  soil  of  the  South,  in  the  year  of  1910, 
brought  as  much  money  as  the  similar  products  of  the 
entire  United  States  brought  as  late  as  the  year  1890?” 

“That  is  a  fact  that  would  hardly  be  believed,  and  yet 
it  is  borne  out  by  statistics  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Think  of  it!  The  Southern  States  receiv¬ 
ing  as  much  for  its  products  of  the  soil  in  the  year  1910 
as  the  entire  United  States  received  20  years  ago;  when 
we  thought  the  United  States  was  “going  some.”  That 
being  true,  we  jean  hardly  expect  any  more  “hard  times” 
in  the  South,  except  that  we  may  be  jarred  a  little  by 
some  of  these  ‘ready-made’  or  ‘made-to-order’  panics. 
Even  those  give  us  little  trouble. 

“The  outlook  for  the  brick  business  in  1912,  as  stated 
above,  ‘looks  good  to  us,’  as  our  country  is  building  up 
very  fast  by  reason  of  the  large  influx  of  new  blood,  new 
people  and  new  money.  We  are  almost  like  a  ‘brand  new’ 
country.  You  had  better  take  advantage  of  the  tourists’ 
rates  this  winter,  and  come  down  and  look  us  over.” 

John  Ringle,  president  and  manager,  Ringle  Brick  Co., 
Wausau,  Wis. — “I  would  not  hesitate  in  giving-  you  my 


view  of  the  prospects  for  the  clay  industry  for  1912,  if  I  had 
an  idea  that  my  guess  was  worth  anything.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  no  great  boom  in  the  clay  industry  in  1912  should  be 
looked  for.  While  the  demand  for  building  material  like 
that  of  other  branches  of  industry  should  remain  normal, 
there  are  no  signs  of  any  extraordinary  demand  in  this  vi-1 
cinity.  We  are  preparing,  however,  for  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  when  it  does  come,  by  rebuilding  our  dryer  increas¬ 
ing  its  capacity  one-third  to  a  capacity  of  80,000  brick. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  clay  industry  in  Wis¬ 
consin  can  look  for  better  times  ahead.  The  placing  of 
freight  rates  on  clay  products  upon  an  equitable  basis, 
will  inevitably  lead  to  the  greater  development  of  the  clay 
industry  in  opr  state.  And  all  concerns  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products  will  do  well  to  participate 
in  the  movement  for  greater  publicity  for  clay  products, 
not  only  by  joining  the  Building  Brick  Association  of 
America  but  also,  by  advertising,  locally,  the  superiority 
of  brick  for  building  purposes  and  encouraging  the  Clay 
Products  Show  in  Chicago,  March  7-12.  Each  of  these 
methods  for  giving  greater  publicity  to  the  superiority 
of  clay  products  has  great  merit  and  deserve  the  heart¬ 
iest  support.” 

H.  C.  Cramer,  manager,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Brick  Co. — 

“The  season  of  1911,  for  us,  was  a  very  successful  one,  not 
only  as  to  local  trade,  but  our  shipping  orders  were  50  per 
cent  more  than  any  past  year.  Having  installed  a  press 
brick  equipment,  at  our  No.  3  plant,  including  dry  pan, 
presses,  etc.,  we  expect  to  make  a  very  fine  front  brick  in 
1912.  In  fact,  we  are  taking  orders  now  for  spring  deliv¬ 
ery  of  pressed  brick.  The  season  for  1912,  in  the  common 
brick  line,  looks  to  be  the  best  we  have  had  in  years.  We 
have  orders  now  for  over  a  million  and  a  half  common 
brick  for  the  power  house  of  the  Kentucky  Traction  & 
Terminal  Co.;  ice  plant  for  The  Consumers  Ice  &  Cold 
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Storage  Co.;  Experimental  Station  building  at  the  State 
University,  all  of  this  city,  and  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  and 
High  School  buildings  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.” 

J.  B.  Wilcox,  general  manager  of  Alliance  (O.)  Clay 
Product  Co. — “The  prospects  for  business  in  1912  in  our 
vicinity  look  unusually  good.  Paving  of  public  highways 
is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  our  community. 
Owing  to  the  bad  weather  conditions  the  latter  part  of 
this  season,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  unfinished  work,  that 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  carried  over  till  next  season. 
However,  our  business  the  present  year  is  far  in  excess 
of  our  last  year’s  business,  which  was  fully  one-fourth 
larger  than  the  previous  year.  Previous  to  1910,  we  were 
the  only  company  in  our  immediate  vicinity;  that  year  a 
competing  company  began  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
paving  block  here.  So  I  can  not  help  but  think  that  the 
brick  business  will  be  all  right  in  the  future.  We  expect 
to  see  you  at  the  big  show.” 

The  Everhard  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. — -“We  have  had 
a  fair  year,  and  with  the  heavy  shipments  which  we  made, 
during  the  month  of  December,  will  make  a  showing  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  1910.  The  out  look  for  1912  is  very 
encouraging,  we  have  already  booked  several  large  orders 
at  regular  prices  and  with  the  orders  which  we  are  now 
working  on,  we  expect  to  run  our  plant  through  the  en¬ 
tire  winter.  Conditions  in  general  from  all  reports,  would 
indicate  that  the  brick  manufacturer  will  have  a  much 
better  year  in  1912  than  during  the  year  just  passed.  We 
can  see  no  reason  for  the  slashing  of  prices  which  has 
been  the  rule  with  a  great  many  manufacturers  during 
the  year  1911,  as  it  looks  as  though  there  should  be  plenty 
of  work  to  keep  all  brick  plants  running  full.  We  are 
also  glad  to  announce  that  on  the  first  of  January,  Mr. 
Frederic  W.  Donahoe  will  enter  our  firm  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  sales  manager  of  our  brick  department.  Mr. 
Donahoe  was  connected  with  the  Fiske  Company  in  New 
York  for  five  years,  with  Fredenburg  &  Lounsbury,  of 
New  York  for  ten  years,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  with  the  Thomas  Moulding  Co.  at  Chicago.  With 
Mr.  Donahoe  as  head  of  our  sales  department,  and  with 
the  reputation  which  our  product  already  bears  through¬ 
out  the  country,  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  a  very  busy  season  during  the  year  1912.” 

Standard  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. — ■ 
“Business  has  been  very  good  with  us  during  the  past 
season,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  big  fire  here  which  neces¬ 
sitated  the  construction  of  several  large  new  stores  and 
factory  buildings.  In  addition  to  this  our  local  commer¬ 
cial  organization  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Bucyrus  Steam 
Shovel  Co.  to  locate  their  new  plant  in  Evansville.  They 
have  moved  all  theii  machinery  from  the  Toledo  plant  to 
Evansville  and  constructed  a  half  dozen  large  brick 
buildings  to  house  the  same.  What  the  future  has  in  store 
is  of  course  uncertain,  but  we  are  hopeful  of  another  good 
season,  as  we  now  have  the  equipment  to  manufacture  a 
considerably  larger  output  than  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  dispose  of  thus  far.” 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  treasurer  and  general  manager,  Con¬ 
solidated  Brick  Co.,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. — “With  us  it  is  very 
difficult  to  forecast  what  may  be  expected  during  the 
coming  year  in  the  brick  trade.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
past  year  the  out-look  was  rather  discouraging  but  in  the 
“wind  up,”  trade  was  good  and  the  year’s  business  was 
quite  satisfactory  and  we  have  no  reason  to  do  otherwise 
than  continue  to  be  optimistic,  as  1  fail  to  see  that  any 
other  building  material  can  displace  the  ‘old  reliable  brick,’ 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  would  be  competitors.  Our 
glorious  country  has  sufficient  room  for  all  and  I  feel 


satisfied  that  the  brickmaker  will  always  get  his  share. 
I  am  looking  forward  with  the  keenest  anticipation  to 
March  7th  to  12th  and  hope  to  meet  many  of  ‘the  old 
guard’  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.” 

1912  Should  be  Best  Year  Ever  Known  in  the  Industry. 

Clyde  C.  Murray,  secretary,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  Brick  & 
Tile  Co. — “We  have  found  1911,  eminently  satisfactory  so 
far  as  the  marketing  of  paving  block  is  concerned,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  our  paving  block  being  much  in  excess  of  that 
in  any  previous  year.  The  face  brick  trade  has  not  shown 
up  so  well  but-  has  probably  equaled  the  demand  of  pre¬ 
vious  years.  During  the  past  year,  cur  plant  manufactured 
a  little  better  than  8,000,000  brick,  an  increase  of  1,500,000 
over  previous  years,  and  we  have  marketed  from  our  own 
factory  more  than  9,000,000,  and  from  other  factories, 
located  in  this  .vicinity,  nearly  2,000,000  additional.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  the  writer  has  traveled  over  consider¬ 
able  territory  in  New  York  State  and  market  conditions 
could  not  look  better  for  1912  than  they  do  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory.  We  have  a  large  quantity  of  our  wire-cut  lug 
paving  block  contracted  for,  for  early  spring  delivery.  The 
total  of  these  contracts  amounts  to  about  4,000,009  brick. 
In  the  building  brick  trade  we  now  have  quotations  out 
on  four  jobs  which  total  a  little  better  than  2,000,000 
brick.  In  view  of  these  conditions  we  believe  that  1912, 
not  withstanding  it  is  a  presidential  year,  ought  to  be  the 
best  the  clay  industry  has  ever  known.” 

W.  S.  Bertler  &  Sons,  Manitowoc,  Wis. — “The  outlook 
is  bright  for  1912.” 

M.  D.  Hudson.  Jr.,  Gainesville,  Ga. — -“The  outlook  for 
1912  is  good.” 

The  Carson  Brick  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  Car. — “The  past 
year  has  been  one  of  the  best  in  our  line.  In  fact  the 
brick  business  here  has  been  better  than  most  other  lines. 
There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  in  other 
avenues  of  business  and  accumlated  money  has  gone  into 
safe  investments — good  brick  buildings.  We  have  had 
the  demand,  but  sad  to  relate  our  capacity  has  been  rath¬ 
er  small.  We  are  still  feeling  the  effects  lof  having  had 
our  plant  designed  by  a  company  that  knew  very  little 
about  the  brick  business,  in  any  of  its  branches,  and  who 
experimented  at  our  expense.  However,  we  are  in  the 
business  to  stay  and  we  will  make  good,  if  life  and  health 
are  spared.  Our  brick  are  popular  on  account  of  their 
quality  and  this  is  the  reason  we  are  always  sold  ahead. 
We  think  the  coming  year  will  be  fully  as  good  as  the 
past.  We  expect  to  change  our  kilns  to  the  open  top  as 
crowns  are  an  expensive  luxury  in  the  manufacture  of 
common  brick.  This  section  of  the  country  is  in  need 
of  a  plant  which  can  put  out  all  classes  of  hollow  ware. 
Here  is  a  good  opening.” 

The  Wrenshall  (Minn.)  Brick  Co. — “Orders  are  coming 
in  very  fast  and  it  looks  as  though  our  stock  would  be 
used  up  before  spring.  We  wil  enlarge  our  plant  next 
year  if  the  demand  and  prices  continue  good.” 

A.  H.  Horn,  Bend  (Ore.)  Brick  &  Lumber  Co. — “We 
consider  the  outlook  for  1912  very  very  good,  and  during 
the  next  year  we  contemplate  adding  improvements,  mak¬ 
ing  a  complete  change  in  the  arrangement  of  our  yard.” 

James  Connors,  manager  Vinton  (Tex.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Co. — “The  prospects  are  good  for  1912,  and  we  expect  to 
turn  out  2,000,000  brick. 

G.  L.  Bennir,  Clyde  (O.)  Brick  &  Tile  Works. — “We  re¬ 
gard  the  outlook  for  1912  as  good  for  building  brick.” 

Brower  &  Best,  Thompson,  Conn. — “The  outlook  for 
1912  looks  better  than  1911.” 

The  Colorado  Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  Denver,  Col, — “The 
state  of  Colorado  is  in  a  healthy  financial  condition.  Den¬ 
ver  has  completed  several  large  building  operations  dur- 
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ing  the  past  year,  which  have  consumed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  clay  products.  We  are  making  deliveries 
throughout  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  which 
aggregate  a  considerable  amount.” 

L.  E.  Johnson,  secretary  Twin  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Kennewick,  Wash. — “The  outlook  for  1912  is  very  good 
in  this  vicinity.” 

A.  F.  Freeman,  Freeman  Fire  Brick  Co.,  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va. — “We  anticipate  a  good  business,  at  least 
during  the  first  part  of  1912.” 

S.  E.  Ream,  manager  Ream  &  Dixie,  Aldan,  Pa.— “The 
outlook  for  1912  is  very  good.  Have  orders  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  for  over  three  million  brick.” 

W.  R.  Gibson,  manager  Colfax  (la.)  Brick  Co. — “The 
outlook  for  1912  is  very  good.” 

F.  L.  Hieatt,  manager  Hieatt  Brick  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
— “We  consider  the  outlook  for  1912  very  good.” 

F.  R.  Spulak,  Spulak  Brick  Co.,  New  Era,  Ore. — “The 
outlook  for  1912  is  very  good  and  we  consider  the  brick 
industry  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  We  will  add  a  number  of 
improvements  to  our  plant.” 

W.  F.  Reeves,  New  Albany  (Miss.)  Brick  Co. — “The  out¬ 
look  for  1912  is  good.  We  are  contemplating  increasing 
our  drying  capacity  and  adding  other  improvements.” 

H.  T.  Walker,  Altavista  (Pa.)  Brick  Co. — “The  outlook 
with  us  for  1912  is  very  good.  We  contemplate  doubling 
our  capacity  during  the  next  year.” 

Geo.  T.  Brush,  Brush-McCoy  Pottery  Co.,  Zanesville, 
O. — “The  outlook  with  us  is  very  good  for  1912,  our  new 
plant  at  Zanesville,  which  is  now  ready  for  operation  will 
treble  our  former  capacity,  we  believe  there  will  be  an 
upward  tendency  in  prices.” 

Heron  Lake  (Minn.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.— “Conditions  look 
much  better  to  us  than  they  did  sixty  to  ninety  days  ago.” 

Newburg  (Ohio)  Brick  &  Clay  Co. — “The  outlook  for 
1912  is  very  good  with  us.  We  contemplate  building  three 
additional  kilns  and  three  additional  sections  to  our  tunnel 
in  the  spring,  and  have  just  installed  two  new  Bonnot 
dry  pans  and  a  waste  heat  dryer.” 

Washington,  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Works.— “The  outlook 
is  fairly  good  with  us  and  for  much  development  in  the 
general  business  conditions  of  the  country.” 

The  Trumbull  Brick  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. — “The  out¬ 
look  for  1912  is  for  better  business  than  in  1911.” 

Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Clay  Products  Co. — “The  demand  in 
this  locality  is  good  and  prices  satisfactory.  Supply  in 
this  immediate  vicinity  will  be  exhausted  practically  be¬ 
fore  spring.” 

Horace  Purinton  Co.,  Waterville,  Me. — “In  our  opin¬ 
ion  the  outlook  for  1912  is  most  excellent.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Brick  Co., 
in  which  we  will  install  new  machinery.” 

B.  O.  Hart,  Wrenshall,  Minn. — “The  outlook  for  1912 
is  good.  We  contemplate  building  more  drying  room  in 
order  to  increase  our  capacity.” 

The  Consolidated  Brick  &  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  Risingsun,  O. 
— “The  outlook  for  1912  is  encouraging  at  this  time,  and 
we  contemplate  doubling  our  capacity.” 

The  Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Pa. — “The  outlook 
for  the  next  year  is  very  good  for  us,  and  conditions  are 
improving  over  the  entire  country.  We  expect  to  in¬ 
crease  all  departments  fully  50  per  cent.” 

Baldoser  &Pace  Pottery  Co.,  Roseville,  Ohio,  by  O.  T. 
Pace,  manager. — “1912  I  think  will  be  better  than  1911 
in  the  brick  business.” 

E.  A.  Scott  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. — “The  outlook 
for  1912  at  this  time  ‘looks  good  to  us.’  ” 

Geo.  F.  Arnold,  Cedar  Creek  Brick  Co.,  Brewton,  Ala. — 


“We  consider  the  outlook  for  1912  good,  and  we  expect 
to  add  a  number  of  improvements  to  our  plant.” 

Anton  Vogt,  The  Lewis  (la.)  Brick  Co. — “I  consider 
the  outlook  for  1912  good.” 

James  Knox,  Golden  Fairview  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Den¬ 
ver,  Col. — “In  our  opinion  the  business  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  very  much  improved  over  that  of  the  past 
year.  We  are  at  the  present  time  building  kilns  to  take 
care  of  any  increased  business  which  may  come  to  us.” 

Irving  Dumm,  manager,  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Brick  Co. — 
“We  regard  the  outlook  for  1912  as  very  fair,  and  are 
making  changes  for  increasing  the  daily  run.” 

Moses  Morgan,  manager,  Aetna  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Oak- 
hill,  O. — “Present  indications  are  not  so  encouraging  as 
desired.  We  anticipate  a  quiet  year  on  account  of  the 
presidential  election.  We  have  just  put  in  a  modern  steam 
drying  floor.” 

W.  D.  Hitchcock,  Denver,  Colo. — “There  is  a  terra  cotta 
plant  being  established  here,  which  is  something  this 
territory  has  needed  for  a  long  time,  and  expect  very- 
soon  to  have  a  drain  tile  factory,  which  is  also  badly  need¬ 
ed.  It  might  strike  you  a  little  strange  to  know  that  this  is 
true  in  a  country  where  irrigation  systems  are  in  use, 
but  such  is  a  fact.  Nearly  all  the  river  bottoms  and  most 
of  the  land  below  the  reservoirs  must  be  tiled  within  the 
next  few  years  to  keep  up  its  productiveness,  all  of  which 
will  make  business  for  the  tile  manufacturer.” 

Geo.  F.  Shaw  Clay  &  Tile  Works,  Monmouth,  Ore. — “In 
my  opinion  the  business  of  1912  will  double  that  of  1911. 
We  will  add  two  new  kilns  as  well  as  other  improve¬ 
ments.” 

J.  E.  Blackman,  manager,  Darlington  (S.  C.)  Brick  Co.— 

“My  opinion  is  that  1912  will  not  be  as  good  a  year  as 
the  past  two  years,  but  business  will  probably  be  fair.  We 
will  add  a  new  end-cut  machine  and  probably  a  Corliss 
engine  and  a  continuous  kiln,  to  our  plant.  Our  output 
for  1911  was  6,000,000  common  brick,  100,000  fire  brick  and 
40.000  tile.” 

R.  B.  Schoote,  manager,  Henry  C.  Gireme  Co.,  Ams¬ 
terdam,  N.  Y. — “The  outlook  for  1912  is  very  fair.” 

C.  B.  Mayhugh,  Farmers  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Bayview, 
Wash. — “I  regard  the  outlook  for  1912  as  very  good.  We 
are  building  a  new  plant  and  at  the  present  time  we  have 
orders  booked  far  ahead.” 

E.  F.  Knight,  sales-manager,  Bradford,  Pa.,  Pressed 
Brick  Co. — “The  output  of  this  company  for  1911  will  total 
somewhat  in  excess  that  of  any  previous  year.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  building  operations  for  the  past  eighteen 
months  have  been  considerably  below  normal,  and  all  man- 
facturers  of  building  material  have  seriously  felt  this  con¬ 
dition.  Brick  manufacturers,  particularly  manufacturers  of 
red  facing  brick  have  felt  this  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
their  product.  On  account  of  the  above  conditions  we  feel 
that  we  have  done  fairly  well  when  we  have  succeeded  in 
selling  our  entire  output  of  high  grade  red  facing  brick  for 
the  year. 

“Our  inventory  January  1st,  1912,  will  show  substantially 
the  same  total  as  one  year  ago.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  1912  is  a  presidential  year  we  would  feel  quite  certain 
that  there  would  be  a  revival  in  business  the  coming  year. 
We  feel  very  certain  that  the  revival  cannot  be  much  long¬ 
er  postponed,  and  when  it  comes  it  will  undoubtedly  come 
with  a  rush. 

“The  demand  for  paving  brick  has  continued  very  good 
throughout  the  year,  and  indications  are  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  paving  block  will  be  able  to  sell  their  product  as 
fast  as  they  can  manufacture  them,  providing  they  will 
stand  the  severe  specifications  now  enforced  in  many  local- 
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ities.  This  condition  in  the  paving  brick  trade  has  caused 
many  manufacturers  of  face  brick  to  turn  at  least  part  of 
their  factory  output  over  to  paving  block  with  the  natural 
result  that  the  output  of  face  brick  will  be  correspondingly 
diminished.  This  fact  should  make  a  better  market  for 
face  brick  during  the  coming  year. 

“Our  company  has  had  some  orders  during  the  present 
year  that  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  We  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  shipments  across  the  border  into  Can¬ 
ada  and  have  also  secured  considerable  business  in  the 
South  and  in  the  Southwest,  but  never  until  this  year  have 
we  ever  shipped  to  “The  Islands  of  the  Sea.”  This  year 
we  have  made  one  shipment  of  six  cars  and  another  ship¬ 
ment  of  thirteen  cars  to  Porto  Rico  and  Cuban  points  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  extend  our  business  in  those 
countries  during  the  coming  year. 

“It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  efforts  that  many  brick 
manufacturers  are  now  making  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  products,  and  this  is  in  itself  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice  and  commendation. 

“While  the  year  of  1911  has  not  been  all  that  we  could 
have  wished  for  it,  still  when  the  totals  for  the  year  are 
made  up  we  feel  that  it  will  turn  out  much  better  than  has 
been  expected,  and  all  of  us  hope  that  1912  will  show  a  great 
improvement  over  the  preceding  year.” 

R.  C.  Cromley,  Frontier  Brick  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
— “We  have  orders  for  over  two  million  brick,  which  makes 
a  good  start  for  1912.” 

The  Burke  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — “It  is  a  fact 

that  there  are  more  large  operations  in  sight  than  we  have 
had  for  some  time.  There  is  a  growing  demand  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  fireproof  homes,  and  it  will  pay  con¬ 
tractors  and  architects  to  work  out  the  cost  of  such  con¬ 
struction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  brick  a  larger  volume 
of  business.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  the  better  house  build¬ 
ers  to  value  brick  and  hollow  tile,  we  will  work  away  from 
frame  construction  rapidly.  The  past  season  has  been  some¬ 
what  of  a  disappointment  to  the  factories  whose  product  is 
largely  used  in  interior  towns  and  cities.  Newcomers  have 
brought  about  price  reductions  that  have  resulted  in  several 
of  the  manufacturers  getting  together  with  the  purpose  of 
selling  their  non-conflicting  lines  direct  during  the  coming 
year.  This  plan  promises  to  wipe  out  the  distributor,  and 
it  is  plain  that  the  day  of  the  middleman  in  our  line  is 
gone,  at  least  as  far  as  New  York  and  Western  New  Eng¬ 
land  are  concerned.” 

W.  D.  Ege,  sales  manager,  Buffalo  (Kans.)  Brick  Co. — 

“While  the  demand  has  been  rather  light  in  some  sections 
and  rather  heavy  in  others,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
if  the  basis  we  are  now  working  on  proves  successful  and 
there  is  one-half  the  paving  work  let  that  is  being  talked 
of,  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  in  this  section  should  be 
able  within  the  next  60  days  to  operate  their  plants  at  full 
capacity.  This,  however,  will  be  a  great  deal  subject  to 
weather  conditions  and  we  think  that  business  should  again 
be  normal  in  not  more  than  90  days  and  think  the  year  1912 
as  a  whole,  will  be  every  bit  as  good,  with  prospects  of  a 
slightly  better  year  than  1911,  and  also  market  conditions 
should  be  much  better  as  thejr  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  within  the  last  two  weeks. 

“The  conditions  in  this  section,  until  recently,  have  been 
very  good  for  the  past  two  years  and  our  business  has  been 
in  such  shape  that  we  thought  it  necessary  to  double  our 
capacity  in  the  past  eight  months  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  demand  for  our  block  and  about  the  only  thing  we  have 
to  say  along  this  line  is,  that  we  will  continue  to  manufac¬ 
ture  as  high  grade  paving  block  with  our  increased  output 
in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past  and  to  give  our  friends 
and  customers  in  each  and  every  case  just  what  they  buy.” 


Cooper  &  Bones,  Ada,  Okla. — "In  our  opinion  the  out¬ 
look  for  1912  is  very  favorable.” 

Alhorn  &  Walker,  Morganfield,  Ky. — “Our  opinion  is 
that  the  outlook  for  1912  is  pretty  good.  We  will  add 
some  improvements  to  our  plant  at  Uniontown.” 


OUTLOOK  NEVER  BETTER. 

Howard  Frost,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Pressed  Brick  Co. — • 
“The  outlook  for  the  clay  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
1912  is  better  than  ever  before,  especially  as  applied  to 
Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California  generally.  Building 
permits  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st, 
1911,  will  exceed  twenty-three  million  dollars,  and  present 
indications  point  to  even  greater  activity  in  building  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  year.  The  phenomenal  prosperity 
and  growth  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  amply  reflected 
throughout  Southern  California. 

“Notwithstanding  that  our  sales  for  the  year  1911  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  forty  per  cent  that  of  any  previous  year  in  the 
history  of  our  business,  which  was  made  possible  only  by 
added  machinery,  dryers  and  kilns,  we  have  contracted  for 
more  machinery,  including  a  350  h.  p.  Corliss  engine  and 
four  mold  dry  presses,  shipment  of  which  is  to  be  made 
within  three  weeks  from  this  date.  We  are  contemplating 
the  erection  of  one  of  the  largest,  most  complete  and  up- 
to-date  sewer  pipe  plants  in  the  West,  as  the  present 
sources  of  supply  are  inadequate  to  the  enormous  demand 
throughout  California  and  Arizona  for  sewer  pipe  and 
underground  conduits.” 


AN  OPTIMISTIC  LETTER. 

H.  L.  Cartzdafner,  secretary  Denbigh  (N.  D.)  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  writes  us:  “In  our  estimation,  at  the  present 
time,  the  year  1912  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best  years 
this  section  of  the  country  has  ever  known  and  in  fact 
think  it  is  going  to  be  the  ‘banner’  year.  We  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  sand-lime  brick  and  the  business  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  very  good  until  the  latter  part  of 
this  season  which  is  just  closing,  which  was  dull,  owing  to 
very  short  crops  around  this  vicinity,  but  that  is  going 
to  be  forgotten  when  spring  comes  and  business  will  be 
far  better  than  ever  before. 

“The  sand-lime  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  but  we  find  that  sand-lime  brick 
are  growing  in  favor  and  we  are  expecting  an  exceptional¬ 
ly  good  year  for  1912.” 


ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO.  GREETING. 

The  Arnold-Creager  Co.  appreciates  the  handsome  busi¬ 
ness  given  them  by  the  clayworking  fraternity,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  paid  for  space  on  pages 
52-53  in  the  advertising  section  to  thank  their  customers 
and  extend  to  them  a  New  Year’s  Greeting. 

They  also  state  that  if  any  clay  company  is  struggling 
along  with  a  difficult  proposition  and  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
just  what  to  do,  that  they  will  be  glad  to  advise  such  par¬ 
ties  concientiously,  whether  it  means  business  for  them 
or  not.  This  is  an  offer  worthy  of  acceptance,  and  those 
desiring  such  assistance  could  not  do  better  than  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  company  at  their  office  in  New  London,  Ohio. 


FIRE  LOSSES  DECREASING. 

That  the  movement  for  fire  prevention  has  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  good  results  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Octo¬ 
ber  fire  losses  for  the  United  States  were  $13,945,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $37,188,300  for  same  month  last  year.  The  total 
for  the  past  ten  months  is  $192,933,800,  against  $196,535,650 
for  same  period  of  1910. 


Conditions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  Reported  by  Our  Expert  Observers  — 

Market  Fluctuations  and  Industrial  Prospects 


SPARKS  FROM  THE  WIRE. 

The  Improved  Brick  &  Stone  Co.,  of  Byhalia,  Miss., 
will  incorporate  with  $3,000,000  capital  stock  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  brick  plants.  The  company  has 
plans  for  erecting  a  plant  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  include 
a  semi-fireproof  building  costing  $5,000  and  machinery 
costing  about  $3,000  with  a  daily  capacity  of  10,000  to 
20,000  brick. 

The  Rockmart  Brick  &  Slate  Co.,  of  Rockmart,  Ga., 
was  organized  with  $100,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
vitrified  brick.  The  general  offices  will  be  at  Augusta,  Ga. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Fischel,  general  manager  of  the  Bohemian 
Art  Pottery  Co.,  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  informs  us  that  the 
company  has  been  investigating  the  clays  in  that  locality, 
and  that  it  has  located  three  kinds  of  clay  which  have 
tested  very  satisfactory.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  establish  a  brick  plant  soon  at  that  point  for  the 
manufacture  of  ornamental  pottery,  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  is  now 'being  largely  imported  from  Germany 
and  Bohemia. 

The  Baird  Mica  &  Clay  Co.,  of  Charlestown,  W.  Va., 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  mica  and  clay  properties  and  min¬ 
ing  same.  The  incorporators  are  W.  E.  Byrne,  E.  A. 
Reid,  J.  N.  Mahan,  E.  B.  Dyer  and  Morgan  Owen,  all  of 
Charlestown. 

Mayer  Bros.,  brick  manufacturers  at  Frostburg,  Md., 
have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  supplying  75,000  red 
pressed  brick  to  the  Western  Maryland  Rv.  Co.,  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  station  there. 

The  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Til.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to 
$500,000. 

The  Falls  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  recently  completed  a  new 
brick  chimney  at  its  plant  at  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.  The 
chimney  is  65  ft.  high  and  contains  30,000  brick.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  done  a  good  business  during  the  past  year  and 
has  made  many  large  sales. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  commissioners  of  roads 
and  revenues  of  Fulton  County,  Ga.,  up  until  Jan.  25th, 
for  material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
Fulton  County  Court  House.  A  large  amount  of  com¬ 
mon  brick,  face  brick,  glazed  brick  and  tile,  also  terra 
cotta  partitions  and  furring  will  be  needed. 

A  new  companv  has  been  organized  at  Plainfield  under 
the  title  of  the  Plainfield  Tile  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
tile,  pottery  and  other  clay  products.  The  company  has 
been  capitalized  at  $10,000,  and  the  incorporators  are  E. 

J.  Mundy,  Anna  M.  Mundy  and  Daniel  W.  Mundy,  all  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

I  he  Rapid  City  Stone  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  a  brick  and  tile  plant  of  20,000  to  50,000  ca¬ 
pacity  at  Dixon,  Tenn. 

John  A.  Fiske  of  Cocoa,  Fla.,  has  organized  a  company 
with  $60,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  brick. 

A  fire  which  is  thought  to  have  been  started  by  tramps 
sleeping  in  the  building,  totally  destroyed  the  plant  of 
the  Hub  City  Brick  Co.,  Centralia,  Mo.,  on  Nov.  28th.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $8,000.00  with  no  insurance. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Entress  Brick  Co.,  of  this  city  has  been  increased 
from  $35,000  to  $100,000,  The  company  was  reorganized 
here  about  a  year  ago,  and  its  plant  has  been  kept  in 
active  operation  manufacturing  building  brick. 

The  Improved  Brick  &  Stone  Co.,  W.  L.  Sanderson,  ■ 
Mgr.,  Byhalia,  Miss.,  will  open  bids,  early  in  1912,  for 
br-ck  plant  machinery  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Malcum  Brick  Tile  Co.,  Sycamore,  Kansas,  has  been 


incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Arizona,  with  a  full  paid 
up  and  non-assessable  capital  stock  of  $175,000,  with 
shares  of  $100  each.  The  officers  are,  Wm.  C.  Haverstick, 
Pres.,  A.  E.  Stevens,  Vice  Pres.,  R.  C.  Rudrauff,  Secy,  & 
Treas.,  S.  C.  Walker,  Gen.  Mgr.  The  Board  of  Directors 
are,  A.  E.  Haverstick,  S.  C.  Walker,  A.  E.  Stevens,  all  of 
Sycamore,  Kansas. 

The  Hydraulic  Press-Brick  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are 
furnishing  their  “Bokhara”  brick  for  the  facing  of  the 
new  cloak  factory  at  Cleveland.  The  same  material  is 
being  used  to  face  the  Statler  Hotel  and  for  the  apart¬ 
ment  houses  to  be  erected  on  Ford  Drive  for  the  Hanna 
Estate. 

The  Princess  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  has  recently  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Geiger.  Ala.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
The  Officers  are  Ray  Crow,  Pres.,  W.  L.  Walker,  Vice 
Pres.,  and  Geo.  Waller,  Secy,  and  Treas. 

The  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  has  been  organized 
at  Augusta,  Maine  for  the  purpose  of  mining,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  selling  coal,  shale,  brick  and  a  general  line  of 
clay  products.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000  and  E.  M. 
Leavitt  of  Winthrop  is  president  and  treasure. 


1911— THE  EASTERN  BRICK  SITUATION— 1912. 

New  York,  Dec.  27. — Hudson  river  common  brick  went 
back  to  the  $7.00  level  today.  In  that  sentence  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  the  Eastern  brick  market  for  the  now 
defunct  1911  is  written  and  the  story  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  banner  brick  year  is  begun.  It  contrasts  the 
dubious  beginning  of  a  disappointing  year  with  a  com¬ 
plete  vindication  of  a  theory  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
record  for  sustained  fair  prices  which  no  year  in  the 
ann<als  of  modern  brick  manufacture  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  at  least,  has  even  attempted  to  match.  It  means 
dividends  instead  of  deficits,  hope  instead  of  despair,  and 
promise  instead  of  pessimism.  Hudson  river  manufac^ 
turers  have  pulled  the  latchstring  of  Opportunity  and  a 
watchful  clay  world  is  awaiting  the  result. 

January  first  opened  with  prices  for  the  best  Hudson 
river  brick  at  $4.75.  At  the  close  of  the  first  half,  July 
1,  normally  the  best  time  of  the  year,  the  prices  were 
$5.87H>  to  $6.00,  and  on  December  27,  the  dullest  season 
in  the  year,  the  price  was  $7.00  a  thousand.  The  last 
time  brick  was  as  high  as  that  in  this  market  was  in  De¬ 
cember,  1905,  when  it  reached  $9.50  to  $10.00  a  thousand, 
although  on  December  24,  1904,  the  quotation  was  $7.50 
to  $8.00  and  in  December,  1903,  $7.00,  all  three  instances 
being  abnormal.  '  The  strength  of  the  present  season, 
therefore,  is  apparent. 

Inasmuch  as  all  brick  coming  to  this  market  is  priced 
on  the  basis  of  Hudson  river  quotations,  generally  twenty- 
five  cents  a  thousand  under,  it  will  be  seen  that  during 
the  building  season,  there  was  wide  fluctuation  from 
manufacturers’  profit  levels  until  after  July  first,  when 
the  majority  of  the  Hudson  river  manufacturers  decided 
to  get  on  a  modern  business  basis.  Upon  that  point 
hangs  a  tale. 

Relation  of  Cost  to  Demand. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  was  a  year  of  general 
business  unrest.  Big  trusts  were  dissolved  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  capital  was  afraid.  If  it  was  unlawful  to  regulate 
prices  without  regard  to  demand,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled,  then  it  became  necessary  to  secure  just  profits  by 
some  other  means.  It  was  not  easy  to  curtail  supply, 
for  the  reason  that  in  a  dull  year  there  is  liable  to  be  a 
sudden  fluctuation  in  market  requirements.  The  only 
alternative  left  to  manufacturers  was  to  reduce  manufac¬ 
turing  costs. 

But  here  was  another  problem.  Raw  material  was 
more  expensive  and  freight  rates  had  gone  up,  all  over 
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the  country.  Culm  is  an  important  part  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brick  and  Eastern  manufacturers  have  to  haul 
this  commodity  from  great  distances.  Therefore  when 
freight  rates  went  up  and  the  demand  for  common 
brick  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  distributing  centers 
went  down,  the  profit  level  in  many  plants  was  seriously 
undermined.  At  the  same  time  cost  of  labor  was  higher 
because  of  the  higher  cost  of  living  and  at  about  this 
time  the  dealers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  who  had 
lost  large  sums  through  the  operations  of  “Shoestring” 
builders,  those  who  are  irresponsible  and  do  business  on 
heavy  credit,  began  to  bear  the  market,  not  front  malici¬ 
ous  intent,  but  because  they  had  little  call  for  brick  and 
had  to  tie  up  a  great  deal  of  capital  in  doubtful  accounts 
in  order  to  meet  the  ruinous  competition  which  up  to 
that  time  existed  in  most  large  Eastern  cities. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  whole  Eastern  clay  in¬ 
dustry.  Boston  was  no  different  from  New  York;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  no  different  from  Baltimore;  Newark,  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  New  Haven;  all  were  in  the  grip  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  builder  of  doubtful  responsibility. 

At  about  that  time  the  Hudson  river  manufacturers, 
who  had  suffered  more  perhaps,  than  had  those  in  other 
parts  of  New  York  state  and  in  the  East,  held  confer¬ 
ences  to  decide  whether  to  close  up  some  of  the  yards 
or  to  agree  upon  some  plan  whereby  shipments  to  mar¬ 
ket  could  be  regulated  to  conform  more  accurately  to 
actual  market  demands.  It  was  quickly  seen,  however, 
that  that  was  only  a  remedy,  not  a  cure,  and  besides,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  not,  at  that  time,  handed  down  its 
Standard  Oil  decision  regarding  the  conduct  of  big 
business. 

When  that  decision  was  forthcoming  in  June  and  the 
term  “reasonable  regulation”  received  its  interpretation, 
it  at  once  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  way  of 
solving  the  brickmakers’  troubles  by  cutting  down  man¬ 
ufacturing  costs  as  a  unit  and  upon  that  corner  stone  the 
present  selling  arrangement  was  reared  with  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  shown  in  the  market  since  then. 

The  new  arrangement  scarcely  became  operative  before 
it  was  seen  that  the  Eastern  building  season  was  destined 
to  be  the  heaviest  in  the  fall  and  last  quarter  of  the 
year  and  dealers  began  to  come  into  the  market  for 
future  requirements.  As  the  demand  increased,  the  prices 
naturally  advanced,  but  the  difference  was  in  the  fact 
that  instead  of  manufacturers  flooding  the  market  upon 
the  least  sign  of  stiffening  in  demand,  the  supply  hinged 
upon  actual  requirements,  as  far  as  the  members  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Brick  Co.  were  concerned,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  bearing  nor  could  there  be  any  “bull¬ 
ing”  of  the  market.  The  independent  manufacturers  co¬ 
incided  with  the  new  conditions  both  in  the  Hudson  river 
and  Raritan  river  districts  and  the  only  cutting  was  in 
Connecticut  brick  which,  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  found  a  market  here. 

It  was  apparent,  from  the  start,  that  brick  could  not 
continue  to  be  sold  below  cost  of  manufacture,  and  so 
the  price  gradually  went  to  the  $6.25  level  and,  as  win¬ 
ter  approached,  and  the  demand  continued  to  assume 
larger  proportions,  the  prices  went  up  until  in  October 
the  yards  began  to  shut  down,  when  the  season  for 
manufacturing  drew  near  a  close  and  the  price  finally 
went  to  $7.00.  But  in  the  early  part  of  December,  con¬ 
tinued  warm  weather  and  the  great  numbers  of  new  opera¬ 
tions  that  came  out,  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  building 
materials,  Hudson  river  navigation  remaining  open  longer 
than  usual,  combined  to  permit  more  brick  to  enter  the 
market  for  covering  than  was  originally  intended. 

Here  is  where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  proved 
that  it  was  still  master,  despite  rumors  to  the  contrary 
circulated  by  certain  malcontents  among  consumers,  and 
prices  fell  off  twenty-five  cents  a  thousand  until  the 
oversupply  of  brick  could  be  worked  off.  It  took  only  two 
weeks  to  accomplish  that  and  then  prices  went  back  to 
the  regular  winter  level  of  $7.00.  On  January  15  they 
will  be  subject  to  covering  charges  of  50  cents  a  thou¬ 
sand  until  navigation  reopens  in  the  spring. 

Statistical  Survey  of  the  Market. 

Such  was  the  administrative  change  in  the  brick 
situation  in  this  section  during  the  year  1911.  Com¬ 
parative  statistics  will  show  that  despite  the  unfavorable 
aspects  of  the  past  twelve  months,  manufacturers  really 


fared  better  than  they  did  last  year,  considering  the 
falling  off  in  building  activity. 

The  weekly  cargo  arrivals  and  sales  for  1911  compared 
with  those  for  1910  and  the  average  1910  and  1911  price 
for  the  year  follow: 


1910. 

Arrivals.  Sales.  Av.  Price, 
N.  Y. 

2,877  2,668  $5.94 


1911. 

Arrivals.  Sales.  Av.  Price, 

N.  Y. 

2,489  2,360  $6.18 


Building  activities  in  the  greater  city  show  a  corre¬ 
sponding  slump  for  the  year,  but  the  falling  off  is  charge¬ 
able  to  the  slowness  of  the  first  part  of  1911,  as  the 
activity  in  the  latter  half  was  sufficient  to  bring  the 
brick  market  up  to  a  comparable  level.  The  extent  of 
this  slump  is  shown  in  the  following  figures: 


1910.  1911. 

New  Buildings,  $208,964,984.  New  Buildings,  $181,587,706. 

The  totals  of  New  York’s  consumption  shows'  that  this 
city  takes  about  fot  r-fifths  of  the  state’s  output  every 
year.  The  total  outputs  for  the  last  seven  years  follow: 


1905 
f  906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 
1911* 


1,207,000,000 

1,198,000,000 

l,064i,000,000 

875,000,000 

1,218,784,000 

1,102,265,000 

1,000,000,000 


*Estimated. 

Of  the  totals  for  1910  and  1911.  New  York  city  took 
789,425,000  brick,  all  of  which  were  sold  except  the 
15,000,000  still  left  unsold  on  December  27  this  year, 
and  in  1910  it  took  935,025,000  of  the  state’s  output  of 
f, 102, 265, 000. 

The  difference  in  average  price  at  yard,  for  the  state 
and  that  for  the  city  is  interesting.  The  average  yard 
price  for  the  state  was  $4.54  in  1910  and  it  is  estimated 
at  about  $5.50  for  1911.  The  average  market  price  was 
$5.94  in  1910  and  $6.18  for  1911. 

About  350,000,000  brick,  or  one-third  of  the  season’s 
output,  were  carried  over  into  1911,  while  200,000,000 
were  carried  over  into  1910.  In  the ,  present  year,  the 
amount  originally  carried  over  was  estimated  at  400,- 
000,000,  but  the  open  winter  season,  and  the  recent  tem¬ 
porary  cut  in  prices  were  responsible  for  draining  this 
reserve  supply,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  stated  to 
be  not  more  than  the  total  1909-1910  reserve. 

The  1912  Outlook. 

Everything  tends  toward  a  good  year  in  1912.  The 
fact  that  the  steel  companies  have  more  than  500,000  tons 
of  unfilled  structural  orders  booked  for  delivery  well  into 
the  second  quarter  of  next  year,  that  Manhattan  has 
heavy  building  requirements  to  be  taken  care  of,  that  an 
entire  new  office  building  section  is  scheduled  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Times  and  Herald  Square  sections  of 
the  city,  that  subway  construction,  requiring  about  59 
miles  of  subterranean  work,  which  the  brick  interests 
hope  to  swing  into  the  brick  column,  the  new  Dykman 
tract,  which  is  expected  to  be  opened,  next  year,  with  a 
general  five-story  brick  tenement  house  boom,  not  to 
mention  the  tremendous  building  movement  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  rapid  transit  connection  between  New 
York  and  Newark,  which  will  take  mostly  Raritan  river 
brick;  all  tend  to  give  common  brick  a  most  promising 
future  for  1912. 


TEXAS  CONDITIONS  SATISFACTORY. 

Austin,  Texas,  Dec.  27. — Building  and  trade  conditions 
in  Texas,  during  the  year  1911,  were  very  satisfactory  and 
on  the  whole  were  better  than  for  the  previous  year.  While 
the  low  price  of  cotton,  and  the  consequent  holding  of  that 
staple,  prevented  many  millions  of  dollars  from  getting 
into  circulation,  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year, 
this  absence  of  a  purchasing  medium  was  largely  made 
up  by  revenues  derived  from  other  crops.  Cotton  is  no 
longer  by  any  means  the  sole  money  resource  of  Texas 
farmers.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  wonderful  strides 
in  diversifying  crops  have  been  made  in  this  state  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  Agriculture  is  conducted  on  a 
more  scientific  basis  than  formerly  and  the  average  farmer 
makes  a  practice  of  planting  only  a  part  of  his  land  in 
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cotton.  The  remainder  he  devotes  to  a  variety  of  other 
money-producing  crops. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  building  operations  have 
kept  up  extraordinarily  well  all  through  the  year.  In 
many  instances,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  larger 
structures  in  the  different  cities  the  money  for  their  erec¬ 
tion  came  from  outside  the  state  and  therefore  the  local 
financial  situation  had  no  bearing  upon  these  projects. 
There  have  been  more  and  larger  buildings  erected  in 
Texas  in  the  last  twelve  months  than  during  any  similar 
period  in  the  history  of  the  state.  While  concrete  con¬ 
struction  is  being  used  to  some  extent,  for  new  buildings, 
brick  is  still  the  standard  material  and  the  demand  for 
the  latter  is  growing  rapidly  all  over  Texas.  Less  than 
a  decade  ago,  business  buildings  of  the  so-called  sky¬ 
scraper  type  were  unknown  in  the  cities  of  Texas.  To¬ 
day,  there  is  one  twenty-one  story  building  which  is 
situated  in  Waco,  and  many  others  ranging  in  height  from 
eight  to  twelve  stories  in  San  Antonio,  Austin,  Houston, 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  El  Paso.  The  old  ordinary  type 
of  one  and  two-story  brick  and  stone  structures  is  rapidly 
passing  out  of  existence. 

The  pride  of  the  people  of  Texas  in  the  matter  of  mod¬ 
ern  building  improvements  is  not  confined  to  the  larger 
cities  but  is  demonstrated  in  the  scores  of  thriving  towns 
of  5,000  to  25,000  population  scattered  all  over  the  state. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  business  blocks  in  these  smaller 
municipalities  are  equal  to  those  of  any  towns  of  similar 
size  in  the  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  building  operations  in  the 
state  during  the  year  may  be  had  by  the  record  of  the 
value  of  permits  issued  in  the  cities  of  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Houston  and  San  Antonio  during  the  eleven  months  to 
December  1,  1911.  Dallas  shows  a  total  of  $5,184,422; 
Fort  Worth,  $2,919,942;  Houston,  $2,195,235;  San  Antonio, 
$1,813,174.  Plans  are  on  foot  which  will,  it  is  believed,  al¬ 
most  double  the  value  of  building  permits  in  these  cities 
during  1912. 

The  brickmaking  industry  is  naturally  profiting  by  the 
increase  in  building  activity.  This  is  shown  by  the  en¬ 
largement  during  the  past  year  of  many  of  the  old  plants 
and  the  establishment  of  new  works  of  this  character. 
One  notable  feature  of  the  industry  is  the  big  improve¬ 
ment  in  manufacturing  facilities.  This  is  due  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  a  higher  and  more  attractive  grade  of 
brick. 

The  demand  for  pavers  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  for 
building  material.  While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  street 
paving  going  on  at  all  times  in  the  state  the  use  of  pavers 
for  the  purpose  is  not  what  might  be  expected.  However, 
the  trade  in  this  line  of  material  has  been  very  good  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  prospects  are  said  to  be  favorable  for 
an  increase  of  the  business  during  the  coming  year. 

The  clay  resources  of  Texas  have  been  comparatively 
little  explored.  It  is  known  that  there  are  practically  in¬ 
exhaustible  beds  of  material  for  making  high  class  brick 
for  building  purposes,  pavers  and  even  fire  brick  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  state.  Comparatively  few  of  these  beds 
are  being  utilized  at  present.  Various  shades  of  color 
may  be  obtained  in  these  clay  deposits.  Some  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  extent  of  commercial  clays  in  certain  parts 
of  the  state  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Phillips  of 
Austin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Geology  and 
Technology  of  the  University  of  Texas,  but  owing  to 
the  lack  of  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  state  for  this 
purpose  this  line  of  exploration  has  been  very  limited. 
One  thing  that  is  aiding  the  development  of  the  brick- 
industry  and  the  opening  up  of  new  beds  of  clay  is  the 
establishment  and  rapid  growth  of  towns  in  the  ranch 
region  of  South  Texas,  particularly  in  the  Gulf  coast  ter¬ 
ritory  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley. 

The  manufacture  of  building  tile  is  also  a  growing  in¬ 
dustry  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  especially  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Texarkana.  The  demand  for  this  material  has  had 
a  great  increase  during  the  last  two  years. 

Everything  considered  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  coming  year  will  be  an  exceptionally  good  one 
for  the  brick  industry  in  Texas. 

The  indications  were  never  more  favorable  for  a  good 
crop  season  next  year.  The  rains  over  the  state  have 
placed  the  land  in  good  condition  and  farm  work  is  well 
advanced  for  the  planting  of  next  season’s  crops.  In  South 
Texas,  where  the  crop  season  is  uninterrupted  practically 


the  whole  year  through  there  are  at  present  being  made 
regular  shipments  of  produce  of  various  kinds  to  noth- 
ern  markets.  In  central  Texas  and  the  more  northern 
portions,  planting  will  commence  in  February.  Great 
numbers  of  home  seekers  are  going  into  the  ranch  ter¬ 
ritory  where  they  are  buying  cheap  lands  and  establish¬ 
ing  comfortable  homes  for  themselves.  The  taking  up 
of  these  ranch  lands  by  farmers  means  that  there  will  be 
a  great  increase  in  the  acreage  of  various  kinds  of  prod¬ 
ucts  next  year. 


THE  SMOKY  CITY. 

In  the  Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia,  Tri-State  district,  from  January  1, 
1911,  to  this  writing,  building  permiits  have  been  issued 
to  the  value  of  $110,000,000.  This  is  a  decided  increase 
over  the  value  of  the  permits  issued  for  the  corresponding 
year  of  1910. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  with  authority  that 
the  size  of  brick  has  been  greatly  advanced  during  the 
last  twelve  months. 

Pittsburgh  brick  manufacturers  with  one  accord  de¬ 
clare  that  the  business  outlook  for  the  coming  year  in¬ 
dicates  a  revival  in  the  building  trades  in  all  lines.  At  the 
present  time  a  general  awakening  is  felt  and  the  build¬ 
ing  brick  men,  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
tractors  share  the  optimistic  feeling. 

The  presidential  year  bugaboo  does  not  haunt  the 
prospects  of  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  On  the  contrary,  some  far-sighted  business  men 
declare  that  the  political  conditions  point  to  a  sound  basis 
in  mercantile  life,  such  as  has  been  experienced  only  in 
the  best  of  times.  A  conservative  epitome  of  the  views 
expressed  on  the  brick  trade  situation  calls  for  the  real¬ 
ization  of  more  than  the  normal  average  of  business. 

The  expressions  of  several  of  the  more  prominent 
Pittsburgh  concerns  are  given  below: 

Sankey  Bros. — “During  the  last  year  we  noted  little 
change  in  business  but  prices  have  been  better.  At  the 
present  time  business  is  improving  and  in  1912  we  look 
for  a  favorable  year.  We  attribute  this  to  the  output  of 
steel  structural  material.  In  Pittsburgh  this  is  a  fair 
means  of  gauging  the  demand  for  other  building  mate¬ 
rial.” 

Pittsburgh  Clay  Products  Co. — “Business  during  the 
early  part  of  last  year  was  disappointing,  but  during  the 
last  quarter  it  has  improved  wonderfully.  The  indications 
for  next  year  are  most  promising.  We  have  made  no 
radical  improvements  in  the  last  12  months,  but  organ¬ 
ized  the  Montour  Brick  Co.,  of  Imperial,  Pa.,  and  have 
been  identified  with  this  concern  as  its^.  officers.  We  are 
directing  its  affairs  and  it  has  met  with  marked  success.” 

Darlington  Brick  &  Mining  Co. — “Business  has  been 
good  during  the  year  just  closing  and  the  outlook  is  very 
encouraging — to  a  degree  not  enjoyed  in  our  line  in 
several  years.  We  have  made  a  number  of  improvements 
and  have  increased  our  capacity  50  per  cent  which  at  this 
time  is  50,000  a  day.” 

Vanport  Brick  Co. — “We  have  enjoyed  a  good  year, 
but  a  large  share  of  our  product  was  shipped  outside  of 
Pittsburgh  and  in  consequence  prices  were  not  so  good. 
Freight  rates  cut  a  figure  in  quoting  prices  and  the  out¬ 
side  agent  came  in  for  his  commission.  However,  we  look 
for  a  good  year  in  1912.  Brick  is  in  demand  for  building 
purposes.  We  attribute  good  times  coming  to  the  wave 
of  Rooseveltism  that  is  sweeping  over  the  country.  He 
is  exceptionally  strong  in  the  West  and  since  his  position 
on  the  trusts  is  being  understood  in  the  East  he  seems 
to  be  gaining  everywhere.  We  think  he  is  a  good  man  to 
tie  to,  and  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  control  of  the  situation 
we  feel  that  the  ordinary  presidential  year  distresses  will 
not  be  experienced  in  1912.” 

Martin  Brick  Co. — “Taken  the  whole  year  through,  last 
year’s  business  did  not  reach  normal,  but  during  the 
last  quarter  a  decided  improvement  was  noticed.  Brick 
is  in  demand.  New  building  operations  are  going  forward 
with  a  fresh  impetus.  A  general  awakening  in  business  is 
apparent.  This  is  true  not  only  of  Pittsburgh  but  every¬ 
where.  The  result  will  mean  much  to  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  during  the  coming  year.  Our  plant  was  rebuilt 
two  years  ago  and  during  1911  we  made  no  important  im¬ 
provements.  With  our  present  capacity  we  are  enabled 
to  meet  the  demand.” 
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Smith  Bros.  Brick  Co. — “We  have  been  out  of  the  brick 
business  for  two  years,  but  have  kept  in  touch  with  the 
trade  and  are  pleased  to  note  the  promising  outlook  for 
the  building  trades,  and  especially  in  the  demand  for 
brick,  in  1912.  The  prospect  is  bright.” 

West  Virginia  Fire  Clay  Co. — “Business  is  about  as 
usual.  Next  year  there  will  be  business  for  the  men  who 
go  out  and  dig  for  it.” 

Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co. — “Up  to  December  1st,  we 
shipped  over  3,000,000  more  brick  than  ever  before.  The 
general  outlook  here  is  very  good.  The  volume  of  the 
brick  trade  in  Pittsburgh  will  increase  proportionately 
as  new  light  manufactories  are  built  here.  Pittsburgh’s 
future  depends  largely  on  this.  The  influence  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Commission  in  encouraging  new 
factories  to  be  brought  here  has  already  been  felt.  It 
means  new  buildings,  more  trade  and  more  prosperity  for 
all  lines  of  business. 

During  the  last  year,  Pennsylvania  lost  one  of  its 
oldest  brick  manufacturers,  in  the  person  of  Simon  Kline; 
aged  81  years,  who  died  at  his  home  at  Reading,  Pa.  He 
started  to  make  brick  53  years  ago.  He  used  the  first 
dryer  ever  installed  in  the  vicinity  of  Reading,  also  the 
first  brick  machine,  a  “Quaker,”  which  he  paid  $1,000  for. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  operated  a  plant  having  a 
capacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day.  The  business  will  be 
continued  by  his  sons,  Ezra  and  David. 

The  former  plant  of  the  J.  D.  Hemphill  Brick  Co.,  at 
Altoona  is  being  razed. 

The  Renova  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  recently  received  a  15- 
ton  cog-geared  locomotive  from  the  Climax  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  Corry,  Pa.  The  company  will  begin  manu¬ 
facturing  brick  soon,  for  it  has  just  completed  a  two  and 
one-half  mile  tramway  to  the  clay  banks. 

It  is  possible  that  the  improvements  being  made  at 
the  plant  of  the  Dando  Brick  Co.,  at  Vanport,  Pa.,  will 
result  in  the  capacity  of  the  works  being  doubled. 

The  Rose  State  Line  Brick  Plant  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  has 
been  taken  over  by  W.  C.  Taylor  of  that  place  as  trus¬ 
tee.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
high  grade  shale  block  and  face  brick.  Additional  kilns 
are  to  be  built.  It  is  reported  that  the  sale  involved  the 
transfer  of  $25,000.  Extensive  repairs  and  improvements 
are  to  be  made  immediately. 

All  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Diamond  City  Brick  Co.,  were  re-elected  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  company  which  was  held  recently 
at  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  A  dividend  of  10  per  cent  was  also 
ordered  paid  from  the  profits  to  holders  of  stock  of  rec¬ 
ord  Nov.  1.  The  auditor’s  report  shows  improvements 
to  the  plant  during  the  year  to  have  cost  $3,900;  $8,000 
reserved  for  working  capital  and  $6,000  set  aside  for  the 
payment  of  dividends.  Stock  is  now  being  quoted  30 
per  cent  above  par.  Stockholders  banqueted  Nov.  16. 
The  board  of  directors  and  officers  follow:  W.  H.  Ams- 
bury,  W.  B.  Mowery,  D.  H.  Evans,  John  E.  James,  Jacob 
Held,  P.  H.  Kehoe,  A.  C.  Laning,  Arthur  Root  and  Jacob 
Schmitt.  The  directors  held  a  meeting  for  reorganization, 
making  W.  H.  Amesbury  president;  D.  H.  Evans,  secre¬ 
tary;  A.  C.  Laning,  vice  president;  P.  H.  Kehoe,  treasurer; 
John  E.  James,  Jacob  Schmitt  and  W.  H.  Amesbury, 
members  of  the  board  of  governors;  D.  H.  Evans,  N.  M. 
Schmitt  and  A.  C.  Laning,  finance  and  auditing  com¬ 
mittee;  Arthur  Root,  general  manager. 

Joseph  W.  Wilson  of  Georgetown,  Delaware,  has  or¬ 
dered  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  small  but  modern  brick 
plant  on  his  farm  property  near  Georgetown. 

Report  has  it  that  another  brick  plant  is  to  be  built  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kittanning,  Pa.  This  will  be  built  on  the 
Peart  farm  at  Mosgrove,  just  five  miles  from  Kittanning. 

Scott  A.  White,  with  offices  in  the  Lewis  Block,  this 
city,  has  been  receiving  some  nice  contracts  of  late  for 
ornamental  terra  cotta.  He  has  secured  this  contract 
for  the  new  school  at  Parnassus  and  also  for  the  new 
building  for  the  Central  Turner  Verien  of  this  city. 

A  new  tile  works  may  be  established  in  Mercer.  A 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city  >vas  held  re¬ 
cently  to  consider  plans  for  such  an  industry.  Those  in¬ 
terested  should  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Scott  Walters,  of  Greencastle,  has  bought  the  brick 
plant  near  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  owned  by  William  H.  Miller, 


and  the  equipment  is  being  removed  to  Greencastle.  The 
Walters’  plant  is  to  be  enlarged  and  the  capacity  in¬ 
creased. 

A  contract  for  500,000  building  brick  has  been  taken 
by  John  Keim,  of  Danville,  Pa.,  for  use  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  Orphanage  at  Sunbury,  Pa. 

In  sustaining  the  demurrer  of  the  defendant  in  the 
case  of  the  Pittsburg-Buffalo  Co.  against  the  City  of 
Meadville,  Pa.,  recently,  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the 
city  wherein  it  was  sought  by  the  Pittsburgh  corpora¬ 
tion  to  recover  $6,781.86,  the  amount  being  claimed  due 
by  the  company  for  brick  furnished  the  city  on  a  paving 
contract. 

A.  R.  Warner,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  will  build  a  brick 
plant  on  the  J.  R.  Funk  farm  near  here.  In  company 
with  several  associates  Mr.  Warner  has  returned  from 
Columbus,  O.,  where  they  inspected  brick  machinery. 
Construction  is  to  be  begun  at  an  early  date. 

The  brick  plants  at  Cowansville,  Pa.,  near  Kittanning, 
have  been  closed  for  an  indefinite  season. 

The  following  expressions  show  an  optimistic  outlook, 
which  is  encouraging. 

P.  W.  Hay,  manager,  Allegheny  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Tar- 
entum,  Pa. — “I  believe  the  outlook  for  1912  is  good  for 
block,  fire,  common  and  face  brick.  We  were  burned 
out  in  July,  and  had  to  rebuild  our  plant,  which  cut  down 
our  annual  output  from  6,000,000  to  3,500,000. 

Butler  (Pa.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd. — “Indications  point 
to  a  steady  conservative  demand  for  1912.  We  anticipate 
many  failures  among  the  mushroom  contractors  who 
have  sprung  up  from  former  booms  and  whose  business 
methods  do  not  fit  them  for  steady  conservative  business. 
The  face  brick  outlook  we  believe  is  exceptionally  good.  Com¬ 
mon  brick  are  going  to  be  largely  a  by-product  due 
to  the  extensive  use  of  hollow  tile  construction,  and  a 
large  amount  of  culls  from  face  and  paving  plants.  Our 
products  will  be  largely  face  brick  of  a  rough  texture  and 
variety.  We  will  reduce  our  output  of  common  brick, 
but  will  increase  our  output  of  pavers.” 

H.  B.  Burchinal,  proprietor,  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Brick 
Co. — “I  think  1912  will  be  much  better  than  1911.” 


THIRTY  PER  CENT  INCREASE  AT  LOUISVILLE. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  26. — Now  that  only  the  echo  of 
Christmas  bells  of  1911  remains  and  the  raucous  voices 
of  whistles  saluting  the  year  1912  are  quiet,  the  various 
branches  of  the  clay-working  industry  in  Louisville  and 
her  sister  cities,  New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
have  begun  to  figure  out  what  they  have  accomplished 
during  the  past  year  and  what  lies  before  them  in  the 
new  year. 

A  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  red  brick  man¬ 
ufacturing  field,  extending  ’way  back  to  January.  1911, 
shows  that  business  during  the  past  twelve  months  is  at 
least  30  per  cent  improved  over  what  it  was  the  previous 
year.  One  or  two  manufacturers  who  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  successful  are  inclined  to  rate  the  1911  increase 
at  something  lik  i  50  per  cent,  so  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the  betterment  of  the  past  year  amounts 
to  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  business  done 
during  the  entire  previous  year. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  improvement,  aside  from 
the  aggressive  policy  of  the  brick  men  in  going  after 
business,  is  the  phenomenal  building  boom  in  the  Gate¬ 
way  City  during  1911.  The  calendar  year  which  is  just 
closing  has  produced  more  active  and  important  building 
than  any  twelve-month  in  the  history  of  the  city  build¬ 
ing  inspector’s  office.  Just  about  this  time  last  year  it 
was  predicted  that  Louisville  would  undergo  a  building 
boom.  Students  of  the  situation  saw  that  the  city’s 
structural  units  were  incapable  of  meeting  the  demand 
exerted  by  her  business,  and  the  evidence  of  continued 
prosperity  upon  every  hand  forecasted  tremendous  build¬ 
ing  during  the  year  to  even  up  the  situation  all  around. 

But  even  the  most  enthusiastic  prognosticator  scarcely 
dared  to  predict  a  $6,000,000  record  for  the  year.  Such 
a  figure  would  surpass  all  previous  annual  aggregates 
by  something  over  a  million  dollars,  and  the  building  in¬ 
terests,  while  enthusiastic,  felt  that  the  best  that  could 
be  hoped  for  consistently  would  be  a  $5,000,000  building 
year.  A  year  later,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  records 
of  the  city  building  inspector  show  that,  during  the 
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twelve  months  of  1911,  permits  have  been  applied  for  to 
carry  on  $6,500,000  worth  of  work,  a  total  which  exceeds 
the  rosiest  predictions  for  the  year  and  which  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  in  the  long  list  of  Louisville  structural  opera¬ 
tions. 

Of  course,  the  six  and  one-half  million  dollars  that 
has  been  and  is  now  being  expended  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  the  Falls  City  covers  the  entire  cost  of 
the  work,  from  laying  the  foundation  of  each  structure  to 
the  interior  plaster  work,  plumbing  and  lighting.  It  is 
therefore,  not  to  be  assumed  that  there  was  over  six 
million  dollars’  worth  of  brick  business  in  the  city  during 
the  year.  But  it  is  stated  upon  good  authority,  by  a 
builder  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  situation, 
that  there  was  approximately  $500,000  paid  for  red  brick 
by  local  structural  interests  during  the  year  just  passing. 

That  there  she  uld  have  been  half  a  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  brick  business  in  Louisville  during  1911  is  the 
cause  of  extreme  gratification  to  the  trade.  In  1910, 
there  -was  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  evidence.  But  this  year  the  manufacturers 
have  been  more  aggressive  in  their  business  policies  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  local  clay-working  in¬ 
dustry.  Early  in  1911  the  conclave  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America 
stirred  up  the  Bluegrass  field  to  a  high  pitch  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  At  this  convention  liberal  advertising  and  pro¬ 
gressive  business  ideas  were  advocated  and  injected  into 
the  more  or  less  deadened  situation.  Since  that  time 
the  brick  men  have  been  boosters  for  their  product  in¬ 
stead  of  supine  sellers  wherever  there  was  an  open  de¬ 
mand.  They  have  thought  brick  and  talked  brick  and — 
through  a  notable  advertising  campaign — have  succeeded, 
in  making  the  public  think  and  talk  the  same  subject 
whenever  the  matter  of  building  came  up. 

The  industry  of  brick  manufacture  in  Louisville  is  so 
old  that  people  had  come  to  regard  it  as  merely  in¬ 
cidental  in  the  up-building  of  the  metropolis,  but  brick 
men  are  so  alert  and  aggressive  in  going  after  business 
nowadays  that  the  public  has  come  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  brick-making  is  a  live  issue.  “More  power 
to  you!’’  is  the  message  of  officers  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  have  kept  an  eye  on  conditions  in  the  1911 
convention  city,  and  the  manufacturers  are  determined 
to  keep  up  the  good  work  through  the  coming  year  and 
for  many  years  thereafter. 

Good  red  building  brick  has  been  the  prime  considera¬ 
tion  with  owners  of  local  yards.  Face  brick,  hard  and 
salmon,  have  sold  uniformly  well,  and  in  the  crushing 
call  for  stock  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  buidings 
there  has  been  practically  no  demand  for  mud  paving 
brick.  Less  paving  brick  was  sold  in  1911  than  in  nearly 
any  year  in  the  history  of  the  local  trade,  owing  to  the 
gradual  extension  of  granitoid  construction.  Vitrified 
paving  brick  have  been  in  steady  demand,  because  of  the 
fact  that  no  progress  of  asphalt  or  creosoted  wooden 
blocks  in  this  section  has  ever  made  inroads  upon  the 
vitrified  field. 

The  unusual  extension  of  sewerage  and  drainage  im¬ 
provement  in  the  city  under  the  new  administration 
has  produced  good  demand  for  all  sorts  of  clay  pipe,  and 
roofing  tile  has  shown  unusual  popularity  with  builders 
of  artistic  homes. 

Prices  obtained  for  brick  and  other  clay  products  have 
ruled  steadily  during  the  year,  but  have  exhibited  weak¬ 
ness  under  strain.  Salmon  stock  has  been  quoted  steadily 
at  $6.50  per  thousand,  delivered,  with  hard  at  $7.00  per 
M.  and  face  ranging  from  $9.00  to  $12.  There  have  been 
deviations  from  this  schedule  in  the  cases  of  some  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  it  is  generally  hoped  that  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  busy  spring  season  there  will  be  added  tone  to 
the  situation  in  the  way  of  better  prices.  A  naturally 
good  building  year  should  prove  to  be  a  harvest  time 
for  brick  men,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  price- 
cutting,  it  is  agreed. 

The  outlook  for  1912  is  wonderfully  fine.  It  is  doubtful 
if  two  record-breaking  building  years  will  occur  in  .suc¬ 
cession,  but  as  matters  now  stand  there  is  small  chance 
for  1912  to  slump  very  far  behind  the  featured  figure 
hung  up  by  its  predecessor.  The  strength  of  the  build¬ 
ing  boom  of  1911  is  too  great  to  spend  itself  entirely 
within  the  next  twelve  months.  Just  as  a  matter  of 
definite  information  for  the  brick  men,  and  to  evidence 
what  the  coming  year  will  surely  contain,  it  may  be 


related  that  the  new  $1,000,000  city  hospital  at  Floyd 
and  Chestnut  streets  is  to  be  begun  in  the  spring.  The 
hospital,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modern  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  will 
demand  about  6,000,000  brick.  The  18-story  skyscraper 
of  the  Inter-Southern  Life  Insurance  Company,  on  the. 
northeast  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Jefferson  street,  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  and  will  require  1,000,000 
or  more  brick  before  long.  A  hotel  that  is  now  being 
planned  to  adorn  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  avenue 
and  Walnut  street  will  require  800,000  brick,  and  the 
total  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Louisville  within  the  next 
year  will  consume  about  1,650,000  brick. 

As  the  result  of  a  recent  popular  subscription  campaign, 
the  Louisville  branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  is  now  in  possession  of  funds  which  will  en¬ 
able  it  to  erect  three  magnificent  new  homes  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  here.  The  main  building,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Third  avenue  and  Broadway,  will  consume 
1,000,000  brick,  and  companion  structures  in  the  suburban 
districts,  to  handle  the  Railroad  branch  and  the  Colored 
branch,  will  require  about  100,000  and  250,000  brick,  re¬ 
spectively. 

“We  have  sold  18,000,000  brick  during  1911,”  said  C.  A. 
Stout,  of  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Co,,  one  of  the  biggest 
brick  manufacturing  companies  in  the  South.  “This 
figure  denotes  an  improvement  of  about  30  per  cent  in 
our  business  during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  the 
year  preceding,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  for  local  building  brick  interests.” 

During  the  past  year  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.  has  in¬ 
stalled  about  $5,000  worth  of  new  machinery  at  its  central 
yard,  and  is  planning  more  extensive  improvement  in 
order  to  completely  equip  the  company  to  handle  any 
business  that  may  arise  during  the  coming  year.  The 
recent  improvement  was  a  big  Jeffrey  conveyor  which 
handles  shale  direct  from  the  company’s  cars  on  the 
private  switch  to  the  brick  machine.  It  is  now  planned 
to  equip  the  Chambers  end-cut  brick  machine  at  the 
central  yard  with  a  side-cut  apparatus  which  will  turn  out 
as  perfect  face  brick  as  can  be  secured  in  Kentucky. 

Among  the  important  jobs  handled  by  the  Hydraulic 
Co.  during  the  year  was  the  brick  material  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Lincoln  Institute  at  Lincoln  Station, 
Ky.  The  local  company  alone  sold  and  delivered  1,400,000 
brick  for  the  institute  job,  this  amount  being  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  aggregate  required  for  the  brick 
work.  The  Hydraulic  has  also  landed  the  contract  for 
furnishing  brick  to  the  handsome  10-story  annex  of 
the  Wessinger-Gaulbert  apartment  house,  which  is  now 
in  course  of  construction.  The  Wessinger-Gaulbert  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  more  than  a  million  brick.  Smaller  Hy¬ 
draulic  jobs  during  1911  were  the  Keller  apartments, 
300,000  brick;  the  Louisville  Girls’  High  School  annex, 
500,000  brick;  and  the  Norton  building,  500,000  brick. 

The  progress  of  the  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  during 
1911  has  been  more  marked  than  in  any  one  year  in  the 
company’s  history,  according  to  T.  Bishop,  president. 
The  company  acquired  a  new  office  building  during  the 
year  and  is  in  possession  of  a  well-equipped  plant  which 
has  been  kept  running  full  time  without  interruption. 
Brick  and  tile  have  sold  equally  well,  a  feature  of  the 
latter  branch  of  the  business  having  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  tile  trade  out  in  the  state  which  was  handled 
and  set  by  Mr.  Bishop. 

Among  the  feature  jobs  of  the  Southern  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.  during  the  past  year  were  the  big  warehouse  of 
the  Louisville  Lead  &  Color  Company  and  the  Watterson 
Hotel.  The  Louisville  Lead  &  Color  warehouse,  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  up-to-date  structures  of  its  kind 
south  of  the  Ohio  river,  required  about  1,400,000  brick 
from  the  Southern  plant,  while  the  Watterson  Hotel,  a 
10-story  $800,000  hostelry  that  is  now  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  and  will  be  the  handsomest  house  in  Louisville  when 
ready  for  business,  called  for  about  800,000  of  these  brick. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  operation  under  a  re¬ 
juvenated  regime,  the  East  End  Brick  Co.  has  ac¬ 
complished  notable  results,  according  to  Secretary  Crane. 
The  East  End  yard  has  been  completely  renovated  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  it  now  operating  upon  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  basis.  It  was  established  years  ago,  but  it  was 
only  within  the  past  eighteen  months  that  new  interests 
took  hold  of  the  enterprise  and  pushed  its  work  actively 
along.  This  company  handled  a  steady  run  of  small 
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residence  jobs  and  medium-sized  business  structures 
throughout  every  favorable  month  of  1911.  The  prime 
attraction  in  the  year’s  run  of  business  was  the  award  of 
a  contract  to  furnish  2,800,000  brick  to  the  Kentucky 
Distillery  &  Warehouse  Co.  for  the  immense  whisky 
warehouse  which  it  is  building. 

The  Louisville  Brick  Co.,  according  to  President 
Joseph  Nevin,  is  eminently  satisfied  with  1911  as  a  boom 
business  year.  The  plant  of  the  Louisville  company 
has  not  lost  a  day’s  time  when  it  was  in  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  plant  to  operate,  and  aggressive  selling 
policies  have  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  yards’  output 
for  some  time  into  1912.  Among  the  special  contracts 
awarded  to  the  Louisville  Company  were  those  for  a 
whisky  warehouse  and  the  brick  work  upon  the  Falls 
City  Construction  Co.’s  skyscraper,  and  one  for  a  series 
of  four-flat  buildings.  The  warehouse  job  called  for 
600,000,  while  the  flat  buildings  used  900,000  and  the  10- 
story  Falls  City  skyscraper  required  150,000  more  brick 
from  the  Louisville  yards. 

The  passing  of  1911  seems  to  have  marked  the  passage 
of  the  Louisville  Brick  Club,  which  was  formed  more 
than  a  year  ago  by  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  Falls 
Cities.  Owing  to  internal  frictions  and  other  factors  tend¬ 
ing  to  disrupt  business  organization,  the  club  has  drifted 
into  that  stage  described  by  Grover  Cleveland  as  in¬ 
nocuous  desuetude.  Whether  the  body  will  be  revived 
during  1912  or  not  is  a  matter  of  question. 

The  Hill  &  Karnes  Brick  Co.,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  re¬ 
cently  filed  amended  articles  of  incorporation  changing 
its  name  to  the  Hill  &  Smith  Brick  Co. 

T.  W.  Spinks,  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer  of  Cov¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  recently  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  and 
at  a  sale  of  his  personal  effects,  including  horses,  wagons 
and  building  materials,  a  few  days  ago,  $8,900  was  realized 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  creditors.  The  Spink’s  brick  plant 
is  to  be  sold  in  the  near  future,  as  litigation  involving  its 
ownership  is  yet  to  be  settled. 


THE  SUNNY  SOUTHLAND. 

The  Rockmart  Brick  &  Shale  Co.,  is  a  newly  organized 
company  with  $200,000  capital  and  with  general  offices  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  The  incorporators  are  John  H.  McKenzie, 
D.  F.  Jack,  and  Frank  R.  Clark  of  the  Georgia  Vitrified 
Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  W.  W.  Mosley  of  the 
Bibb  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  is  also  one  of  the  incor¬ 
porators.  The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  manufacture 
vitrified  brick. 

The  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Brick  Co.,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  furnishing  brick  for  the  new  mills  and  ware¬ 
house  of  the  Southern  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Gadsden. 

Mr.  Raymond  Lepage,  one  of  the  biggest  tile  manu¬ 
facturers  in  France,  with  a  plant  located  in  Clearmont- 
Farran,  was  a  recent  New  Orleans  visitor.  His  factory 
furnished  tile  not  only  to  many  part  of  Europe  but  also 
to  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  He  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  an  agency  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Salmen  Brick  &  Lbr.  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  nearly 
4,000,000  brick  to  be  used  in  building  its  refining  plant, 
at*  Baton  Rouge. 


MAMMOTH  BUILDING  SEASON  IN  CANADA. 

The  returns  of  the  yearly  reports  of  the  building  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Dominion  for  the  past  year  show  that  many 
cities  have  broken  previous  records,  and  taken  altogether 
the  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperiy  in  the  build¬ 
ing  lines  there,  nothwithstanding  however  that  1910  was 
a  banner  year  for  Canada.  In  this  work  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  Toronto  led  the  list,  while  Vancouver  and 
Winnipeg  were  rated  second  and  third.  Vancouver  was 
seriously  handicapped  in  the  matter  owing  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  strike  in  all  branches  of  building  trades.  It  is  noted 
that  a  large  amount  of  brick  and  other  clay  products 
entered  largely  into  the  buildings  erected  in  the  Dominion 
during  the  past  year. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

For  seventy  ye^rs,  three  generations  of  the  Hellier 
famly  have  been  engaged  in  brick  manufacturing  at  Ban¬ 
gor,  Maine.  The  present  owner,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hellier  of 
Boston,  has  however  sold  the  brick  plant  and  property 


of  his  company,  the  Bangor  Brick  Co.,  to  H.  F.  Purinton 
of  Waterville,  Me.,  who  will  operate  the  plant.  The 
brickyard  property  comprises  two  Martin  sand  struck 
brick  machines  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  each  per 
day  and  two  water-struck  brick  machines  with  a  capacity 
of  8,000  each  per  day.  For  several  years  the  output  of 
the  plant  has  been  between  three  and  four  million  brick. 

Much  damage  was  done  at  the  plant  of  the  Stiles  & 
Hart  Brick  Yard  at  Townsend,  Mass.,  recently,  when  two 
boys  visited  the  plant  and  removed  the  covers  to  the 
kilns,  which  were  left  in  a  manner  to  keep  the  brick  from 
cooling  too  fast.  When  the  owner  returned  to  the  plant 
he  found  twenty-five  of  these  covers  or  doors  had  been 
removed  and  the  brick  spoiled.  As  the  men  did  not  know 
how  long'  the  doors  had  been  open,  they  put  them  again  in 
place,  ruining  the  brick,  and  causing  a  damage  of  about 
$10,000. 

The  New  Jersey  manufacturers  feel  elated  as  indeed  they 
have  good  reason  to  be.  The  demand  there  is  active  and 
prices  are  much  higher  than  for  some  time  past.  A  very 
large  number  of  important  projects  held  up  by  the  en¬ 
croachment  law  tangle  are  being  carried  out.  Then,  too, 
many  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  of  brick  instead  of 
cement  as  originally  intended.  There  is,  indeed,  so  much 
call  for  brick  to  be  used  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
just  now  that  a  good  deal  of  the  Connecticut  output  that 
ordinarily  finds  its  way  to  other  points  will  be  sent  there. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

Berlin,  Conn.,  Dec.  12. — There  is  a  seasonable  demand 
for  brick  in  New  England,  with  business  a  little  slack 
in  and  about  Boston,  while  the  Connecticut  manufacturers 
report  business  a  little  better  than  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  anticipated  that  before  new  brick  are  in 
the  market,  the  demand  will  use  up  the  present  stock  in 
the  yards  which  is  20  per  cent  less  than  usual  and  con¬ 
siderably  better  prices  will  prevail.  Inquiries  are  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  New  York  market,  and  several  large  sales 
have  been  reported  for  deliveries  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  In  New  Hampshire  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
sand-struck  brick  but  there  is  a  pronounced  shortage  of 
water-struck  brick  and  there  has  been  an  advance,  of 
$1.00  to  $1.50  per  thousand  on  water-struck  outside  brick; 
the  way  the  situation  looks  now  the  supply  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted  before  new  brick  can  be  made  which  will  be 
the  first  of  next  June. 

Brickyards  in  Springfield  a'nd  Greenfield,  Mass.,  are 
out  of  brick  and  buying  outside  to  fill  their  orders. 

Building  operations  in  New  Haven  recently  completed, 
under  way,  or  authorized,  of  a  public  or  quasi-public  na¬ 
ture,  such  as  post  office,  railroad  station,  hotels,  county 
court  house,  public  library,  banks  and  office  buildings 
amount  to  $8,000,000.  It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  other 
city  in  this  country,  where  brick  are  so  universally  and 
so  artistically  used  as  New  Haven.  A  visit  to  this  college 
city  discloses  every  class  of  desirable  buildings  construct¬ 
ed  of  brick,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  brick  are  sold  throughout  the  country,  as  a 
result  of  the  advertising  brick  gets  in  this  brick  city,  as 
graduates  return  in  thousands  every  year  to  visit  their 
alma  mater  and  these  same  men  are  generally  men  of 
influence  in  their  community  and  return  . to  their  homes 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  brick  for  building  purpose's. 

Woodbury  and  Leighten  have  been  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  New  Home  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Boston. 
This  will  be  the  most  perfect  building  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  The  face  brick  will  be  of  a  warm  grey  color  and 
brick  is  specified  throughout. 

The  New  England  Steam  Brick  Co.,  Providence  R.  I., 
under  new  management,  is  disposing  of  their  manufac¬ 
tured  product  at  the  Barrington  yards.  The  plant  is  not, 
however,  in  operation  at  present. 

The  Stiles  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Berlin,  Conn.,  has  presented 
the  Fire  Chief,  R.  M.  Dane,  with  $25.00  to  add  to  the 
Firemen’s  Pension  Fund,  in  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  at  the  recent  fire  at  its  plant  in  Berlin. 

An  ammendment  to  the  certificate  of  corporation  of 
the  Richards-Murray  Brick  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has 
been  filed  showing  an  increase  of  capital  stock  from  $50,- 
000  to  $75,000. 

The  White  Tile  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  dissolution  in  the  Superior  Court. 
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CONSIDERABLE  ADVANCE  NOTED  ON  PACIFIC 

COAST. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  26,  1911. — The  clay  products  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has,  on  the  whole,  made  a 
considerable  advance  during  1911,  and  all  conditions  are 
favorable  to  accelerated  growth  in  the  coming  year.  One 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  of  the  past  year  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  capital,  either  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  plants  or  for  general  building  purposes,  but 
there  are  many  indications  that  from  now  on  money  for 
both  purposes  will  be  more  freely  available.  The  larger 
cities  of  the  Coast  are  growing  rapidly,  but  the  growth 
Oi  rural  population  is  even  more  in  evidence,  owing  to 
the  settling  of  formerly  undeveloped  country,  the  sub¬ 
division  of  large  ranches,  and  above  all  to  the  tremen¬ 
dous  development  of  irrigation  in  arid  parts  of  the  South¬ 
west,  the  Northwest,  and  even  in  parts  of  California  where 
fair  crops  are  obtained  by  normal  rainfall.  The  reclama¬ 
tion  of  swamp  lands  is  a  factor  of  growing  importance, 
though  the  greatest  possibilities  in  this  line  have  not  yet 
been  developed.  Coast  manufacturing  industries  are  mod¬ 
erately  prosperous,  and  permanent  materials  are  generally 
used  in  the  erection  of  new  plants,  while  fine  distributing 
warehouses  are  being  erected  in  all  the  leading  cities 
by  many  Eastern  firms.  In  view  of  these  facts,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  an  increasing  demand  for  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  Coast  as  a  whole. 

Common  Brick. 

Around  San  Francisco,  the  common  brick  industry  is 
in  a  stronger  position  than  for  several  years  past.  While 
the  possible  production  in  this  market  far  exceeds  the 
possible  consumption,  the  manufacturers  have  become 
weary  of  selling  brick  at  a  loss,  and  the  output  is  being 
kept  within  reasonable  limits.  There  is  now  a  surplus 
at  some  plants,  but  owing  to  the  expense  of  operation 
in  wet  weather  a  number  of  plants  are  closing  down  for 
the  winter,  and  the  accumulation  can  easily  be  worked 
off  before  spring. 

Early  in  1911  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  find  an 
outlet  in  shipping  channels,  and  this  outlet  is  being  kept 
open,  making  it  possible  to  move  a  surplus  without  de¬ 
moralizing  the  local  market.  For  some  months  the  San 
Francisco  price  has  been  steadily  held  at  a  figure  allow¬ 
ing  a  moderate  profit,  and  manufacturers  feel  assured 
that  the  price  will  be  upheld  throughout  1912,  though  no 
further  advance  is  counted  on  for  this  year. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Coast,  and  particularly  at  points 
distant  from  the  larger  metropolitan  markets,  the  demand 
has  steadily  increased  and  is  still  growing.  A  good  many 
new  plants  have  been  established  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  result  of  the  season’s  operations  has  in  general 
been  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  country  plants  now  closed 
for -the  winter  count  on  resuming  work  next  spring,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  prosperous  season. 

Building  records  for  the  past  year  in  most  cities  of 
the  Coast  show  a  material  increase  over  those  of  1910, 
the  most  notable  improvement  being  in  some  of  the  small¬ 
er  cities.  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  are  growing 
rapidly,  and  heavy  gains  are  shown  by  Oakland  and 
Sacramento,  while  Portland,  Ore.,  had  the  largest  record 
last  month  of  any  city  on  the  Coast.  Seattle,  Wash., 
makes  rather  a  poor  showing,  but  conditions  in  that 
city  are  now  on  the  mend.  San  Francisco  is  awaiting  the 
commencement  of  work  on  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
but  new  work  is  coming  out  in  better  shape  than  for 
several  months,  and  it  is  believed  lhat  considerable  large 
municipal  work  will  be  undertaken  during  the  year. 

Pressed  Brick. 

Conditions  in  the  terra  cotta  market  also  apply,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  to  pressed  brick,  “ruffled”  or  tapestry  brick,  and 
other  high-class  facing  materials.  All  the  terra  cotta 
firms  also  make  pressed  brick,  and  several  other  plants 
are  also  working  in  this  line,  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  being  a  large  factor.  The  local  demand  has 
been  larger  than  in  1910,  and  conditions  on  the  whole 
are  improving,  the  outlook  being  favorable  for  a  material 
increase  in  business.  Local  imitations  of  tapestry  brick 
have  been  used  on  some  very  fine  buildings,  and  their 
handsome  appearance  is  causing  such  material  to  be 
specified  for  many  new  structures. 

The  Pacific  Porcelain-ware  Factory  at  Richmond,  Cal., 
is  erecting  a  four-story  addition  to  its  plant,  and  three 


new  kilns.  Two  other  buildings  will  also  be  erected,  in¬ 
cluding  a  tool  shed  and  large  warehouse.  This  plant,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  on  the  Coast,  has  successfully  com¬ 
peted  with  Eastern  factories  of  a  similar  nature. 

C.  F.  Pratt,  manager  Golden  Gate  Brick  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  says:  “My  opinion  regarding  the  outlook  for 
brick  is  that  it  will  be  exceptionally  good  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  until  1915.” 


HOOSIER  NOTES. 

The  citizens  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  are  “up  in  arms”  over  the 
proposed  plan  to  construct  the  new  Court  House  there, 
of  Bedford  stone,  the  universal  opinion  being  that  as  the 
clay  business  is  the  general  industry  of  Brazil,  it  would 
be  a  “hard  hit”  to  the  industries  of  the  city  if  other  mat¬ 
erial  than  Brazil  brick  were  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  Court  House.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  brick 
from  the  Brazil  clay  plants  have  been  used  in  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  buildings  in  the  country,  and  in  fact 
the  popular  modern  idea  in  cities  is  to  construct  office 
and  public  buildings  of  brick.  It  is  said  by  Brazil  citizens 
that  the  question  recently  arose  at  Bedford,  as  to  whether 
or  not  Bedford  stone  or  brick  should  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  school  building  there.  The  loyal 
citizens  of  Bedford  decided  that  it  would  be  better  for  all 
interests  if  the  building  should  be  constructed  of  their 
home  material,  which  seems  to  be  a  fair  solution  of  the 
question  and  similar  reasoning  should  prevail  at  Brazil. 
Since  the  Brazil  factories  are  heavy  taxpayers  and  pay  out 
large  sums  of  money  weekly  to  their  employes,  encour¬ 
agement  should  be  shown  to  the  home  industries,  which 
keep  bread  and  butter  on  the  tables  in  hundreds  of  homes. 

In  commenting  on  the  subject,  the  “Brazil  Times”  made 
the  following  statements: 

“We  believe  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  this 
city  and  county  who  do  not  properly  appreciate  the  value 
of  our  clay  resources.  Fully  1,200  men  are  employed  in 
the  industry  in  the  county,  and  the  pay  rolls  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  aggregate  annually  about  $700,000.00  and  each 
of  the  1,200  men  employed  in  these  factories  manufac¬ 
turing  clay  products  pay  annually  taxes  averaging  at 
least  $5.  This  means  $6,000  a  year  to  the  county  in  the 
way  of  taxes  from  the  men  alone.  It  requires  twelve 
hundred  homes  to  shelter  these  employees,  averaging  in 
value  about  $1,000,  or  an  aggregate  of  over  $1,000,000. 

“There  is  invested  in  clay  industries  in  this  county  over 
$1,000,000  taxed  probably  for  about  half  the  value,  or 
$500,000,  which,  at  the  rate  of  $1.55  per  $100  for  the  coun¬ 
ty,  state  and  township,  with  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  occupied  by  the  clay  laborers,  means  an  annual  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  county  in  the  way  of  taxes  of  $23,250.  And 
this  is  in  addition  to  the  $6,000  paid  personally  by  these 
clay  workers,  or  a  total  of  nearly  $30,000  per  year.  This 
is,  of  course,  just  an  estimate,  but  you  can  easily  figure 
it  yourself  if  you  will  take  the  time  and  trouble. 

“The  stone  industry  pays  nothing  into  this  county  in 
the  way  of  taxes.  If  the  building  is  constructed  of  stone 
it  will  mean  that  the  material  will  be  cut  and  prepared 
at  the  quarries,  taking  this  work  from  the  local  brick  and 
stone  masons,  and  they  are  tax  payers  in  this  county.  And 
this  work  will  be  taken  from  them  at  a  time  they  need 
it  most. 

“The  only  argument  used  by  those  favoring  stone,  we 
believe,  is  the  old  idea,  and  it  is  a  belief  that  was  born 
before  vitrified  impervious  brick  were  manufactured,  that 
stone  is  more  imposing  and  substantial  in  appearance. 
In  truth,  it  is  not  more  imposing',  and  certainly  does  not 
wear  nearly  as  long  as  vitrified  impervious  brick,  as  was 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  Cook  County  Court  House, 
at  Chicago,  built  of  Indiana  stone,  had  so  degenerated 
that  it  became  unsafe  and  had  to  be  subsituted  by  a  new 
structure.” 


INDIANA  MANUFACTURERS  OPTIMISTIC. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  23. — Indiana  manufacturers  of 
clay  products  are  in  an  optimistic  mood,  regarding  the 
outlook  for  1912.  The  year  1911  was  a  fair  one,  in  fact 
an  average  year,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year 
are  said  to  be  better  than  were  the  prospects  for  1911. 

There  is  much  brick  construction  in  sight  for  the  new 
year,  a  number  of  big  jobs  having  just  been  let  or  are 
about  to  be  let.  Prices  are  satisfactory  and  there  is  a 
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fair  supply  of  brick  and  other  clay  products  on  hand  for 
the  winter  trade,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  1911  trade  has  been 
the  increased  demand  for  a  better  quality  of  face  brick 
and  manufacturers  who  in  the  past  have  confined  their 
efforts  largely  to  common  brick,  are  now  beginning  to 
manufacture  the  better  grades.  The  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  of  brick  veneer  construction  is  in  some  degree  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  demand  for  better  grades  of  face  brick. 

“The  outlook  for  1912  is  fair,”  said  W.  R.  McKown, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Brick  Co., 
Brooklyn,  Ind.,  which  has  an  office  in  this  city.  “We 
manufactured  about  12,000,000  brick  in  1911  and  have 
about  2,000,000  on  hand  for  the  winter  trade.  We  made 
about  3,000,000  common  brick  during  1911  for  the  new 
St.  Vincents’  Hospital  in  this  city.  At  present  our  plant 
is  closed  temporarily  and  we  are  making  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements  that  will  be  completed  in  about  thirty  days. 
Prices  are  good,  in  fact  better  than  they  were  one  year 
ago.” 

“There  are  several  big  jobs  that  have  just  been  let,” 
said  a  representative  of  the  Adams  Brick  Co.,  “and  a 
number  of  big  jobs  are  to  be  let  in  the  near  future.  Bas¬ 
ing  our  prediction  on  this  fact,  we  are  anticipating  a 
busy  year.  The  prospects  in  Indianapolis  are  probably 
as  good  as  in  any  other  city  in  the  country.  There  will 
not  be  much  figuring  on  smaller  contracts  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year  for  the  architects  are  holding  back  at  the 
request  of  the  prospective  builders.  Prices  are  fair.  We 
have  recently  obtained  a  contract  for  one  million  com¬ 
mon  face  brick  for  the  new  warehouse  being  erected  for 
Crane  &  Co.” 

A.  E.  Davis,  manager  for  the  Western  Brick  Co.  in 
this  territory,  said:  “We  have  had  a  nice  year  in  Indiana 
and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  outlook  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  There  are  a  number  of  big  contracts  in  sight,  which 
will  start  the  new  year  off  well.  There  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  big  contracts  during  1912,  although  the  small  busi¬ 
ness  has  shown  a  decrease.  We  have  recently  obtained 
an  order  for  iy2  million  common  brick  for  the  new  Mer¬ 
chants  National  Bank  Building.” 

Expressions  regarding  the  outlook  follow: 

F.  S.  Kixmiller,  Kixmiller-Naugle  Brick  Co.,  Vincennes, 
Ind. — “The  outlook  for  1912  is  pretty  good.” 

P.  Van  Sant,  Cayuga  (Ind.)  Brick  &  Coal  Co. — “Pros¬ 
pects  with  us  are  good  for  1912.  Orders  are  already 
coming  for  next  year’s  business.  We  will  add  a  fire 
brick  plant  and  three  new  kilns  to  our  industry.” 

C.  F.  Shannon,  manager  Clay  Product  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind., 
and  Chicago,  Ill. — “The  outlook  for  1912  with  us  is  about 
the  same  as  1911,  with  the  normal  10  per  cent  increase. 
We  will  add  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Denison  inter¬ 
locking  tile  for  the  territories  of.  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
to  our  present  operations.  We  anticipate  adding  a  tunnel 
dryer  and  possibly  a  continuous  kiln.” 


CHICAGO  THE  EXPOSITION  CITY. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  26. — The  storm  which  beset  the  brick 
industry  here,  during  the  past  year,  was  in  some  respects 
a  severe  one,  but  it  has  been  weathered  ,and  the  clouds 
have  passed  away,  and  while  it  is  a  period  that  will  be 
remembered  for  years  to  come,  there  have  been  many 
lessons  learned  that  will  be  of  value  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  season  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  clay  industry  was  the  passage  of  the  law 
limiting  the  height  of  buildings  to  200  feet.  This  went 
into  effect  on  September  1,  and  as  all  structures  to  be 
erected  above  that  height  had  to  be  begun  before  then, 
there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  large  build¬ 
ings  undertaken.  Of  course  many  of  these  will  not  de¬ 
mand  any  material  for  some  months  as  yet,  but  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

Factories,  stores,  apartments,  residences  and  other  work 
held  up  very  well.  In  fact  there  has  been  little  •  falling 
off  in  the  latter  work  for  some  months,  and  the  outlook 
for  this  character  of  work  as  well  as  for  other  and  larger 
buildings  in  the  new  year  promises  well.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  coming  twelve  months  will  see  condi¬ 
tions  much  improved  over  the  past  year.  No  labor  trou¬ 


bles  are  anticipated  and  the  building  prospects  are  bright¬ 
er  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

One  encouraging  feature,  this  year,  has  been  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  architectural  terra  cotta.  This  has 
been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  downtown  district 
where  there  are  so  many  new  skyscrapers.  There  has 
been  almost  a  craze  for  this  kind  of  material,  and  the 
plants  hereabout  have  had  all  they  could  do  to  keep 
things  moving  along.  It  bids  fair  to  continue  for  the  new 
year  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

There  has  been  an  increased  call  for  face  brick,  and 
a  variety  of  styles  have  been  brought  out  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  something  novel.  The  call  for  face 
brick  has  not  been  confined  to  any ’particular  style  and 
for  this  reason  it  has  given  everyone  an  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  for  sales.  One  finds  an  increasing  call  for  face  brick 
here,  and  there  is  a  loyalty  displayed  to  this  material  that 
is  the  best  possible  sign  of  the  favor  in  which  brick  are 
held  here. 

Fire  brick  are  in  good  demand  and  have  been  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  There  has  been  little  let  up 
in  the  number  of  orders  and  the  plants  are  pleased  with 
the  situation  and  the  outlook. 

Sewer  pipe  has  been  moving  along  well.  In  fact  there 
has  been  more  sold  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the 
prices  have  worked  against  the  industry  in  a  way  that 
lias  reduced  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  in  a  very 
notable  way.  The  conditions  governing  this  industry 
are  peculiar,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there 
has  been  so  little  real  headway  made  toward  securing 
higher  prices. 

Flue  lining,  and  other  similar  lines  were  only  in  fair 
demand  for  the  most  part  of  the  year.  Paving  brick  did 
not  prove  to  be  a  strong  factor  here  last  year,  and 
there  were  only  a  limited  amount  sold  in  this  market. 
Fireproofing  was  in  good  demand,  and  conduits  moved 
along  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  indeed.  This  in¬ 
dustry  shows  an  annual  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  past  twelve  months,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  may  be  increased  in  1912. 

There  is  small  doubt  but  that  the  coming  year  will 
mark  favorable  advance  in  many  lines.  The  coming  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
and  the  Clay  Products  Show  will  do  much  to  boost  Chi¬ 
cago  as  a  great  clay  center  and  the  increased  use  of  all 
kinds  of  clay  materials  will  be  the  natural  outcome.  Chi¬ 
cago  is  planning  many  things  to  make  her  appearance 
more  artistic  and  the  clay  men  will  be  foremost  in  the 
matter  of  doing  their  share  in  the  realization  of  this 
ideal  in  municipal  possibilities. 

Most,  if  not  all  the  common  brick  plants,  will  close 
down  for  the  winter  months.  There  is  a  fair  amount 
of  brick  on  the  yards,  and  with  early  operations  there 
is  not  a  possibility  of  there  being  any  shortage  in  this  line 
with  the  coming  of  renewed  activity  in  the  building  world. 

The  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  reports  that  the  past  year  has 
been  only  fair.  The  labor  troubles  had  the  effect  of 
curtailing  orders  making  the  demand  for  building  brick 
less  than  it  really  should  have  been.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  in  a  hopeful  mood  which  has  much  to  do  with 
progress  along  right  lines  of  endeavor.  The  various 
plants  of  the  company  will  be  closed  down  for  the  winter 
months. 

The  Chicago  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  has  had  a  mod¬ 
erate  year.  Orders  were  fairly  large  and  numerous,  and 
the  demand  was  reasonably  active.  More  activity  is  count¬ 
ed  on  from  now  on. 

The  Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  sold  more 
sewer  pipe  in  the  past  twelve  months  than  in  the  previous 
year,  but  the  profits  were  not  so  large.  Sewer  pipe  prices 
have  been  on  a  low  level  for  some  time  and  while  there 
is  always  a  fair  demand  the  profits  are  small.  In  other 
clay  lines  the  company  has  had  a  good  demand  and  the 
indications  offer  favorable  prospects  for  the  year  of  1912. 

The  Clay  Product  Co.,  feels  highly  elated  over  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  the  past  year.  This  company  has  installed 
the  largest  steam  shovel  ever  manufactured  at  its  plant 
near  Brazil,  Ind.  This  shovel  was  made  by  the  Marion 
Steam  Shovel  Co.,  and  has  a  capacity  of  3l/>  yards  of 
clay  to  the  dipper.  The  company  has  lately  gone  into 
the"  manufacture  of  the  Denison  hollow  building  block, 
having  an  ample  supply  of  shale  of  the  quality  necessary 
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for  the  manufacture  of  these  blocks.  In  fact  the  shale  is 
20  feet  deep  at  the  plant,  aside  from  there  being  four 
feet  of  coal  and  six  feet  of  fire  clay.  The  coming  year 
will  find  the  company  pushing  the  sale  of  these  block  and 
orders  have  already  been  received  for  a  large  quantity  of 
them. 

The  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.,  has  just  purchased  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Seventy-seventh  and 
Jeffery  Ave.,  59  by  252  feet.  It  will  be  used  for  the 
present  as  a  distributing  yard  and  sorting  space.  This 
will  be  an  addition  -to  the  facilities  of  the  company  of 
considerable  value. 

The  Carey  Brick  Co.,  has  found  the  past  year  to  be 
moderately  good  for  building  brick.  Believing  that  the 
new  year  will  offer  a  much  better  demand  for  brick,  the 
company  is  planning  to  push  business  and  without  doubt 
will  get  its  share. 

The  Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  found  the  latter  part  of  the 
past  year  to  be  very  good,  and  is  expecting  the  increase  in 
the  coming  twelve  months  to  make  up  for  the  inactive 
months  early  in  1911. 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  has  been  very  busy 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Orders  have  been 
received  from  many  sections  and  the  plant  has  been 
kept  running  at  capacity  for  months.  The  company  has 
just  purchased  a  four-story  mill  building  at  2724-26 
Hermitage  Ave.,  which  will  add  to  its  already  large  hold¬ 
ing.  The  future  promises  well  for  architectural  terra  cotta 
and  this  company  has  no  cause  for  complaint. 

The  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  has  had  a  very  fair  year, 
but  are  expecting  the  new  year  to  show  more  activity  in 
the  demand  for  face  brick.  The  indications  now  are  such 
as  to  cause  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  coming  twelve  months  as  this  company  sees  it. 


THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE  NORTH  WEST. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dec.  26. — The  last  month  of  the  year 
sees  comparatively  little  building  being  started.  This  is 
doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  early  winter  which  rather 
discouraged  outdoor  work.  The  early  snowfall  was  quite 
heavy  and  continued  frequently  enough  to  cause  intend¬ 
ing  builders  to  defer  the  work.  Others  have  not  been 
inclined  to  go  beyond  the  early  stage  of  preliminaries,  for 
for  they  are  not  sure  that  they  will  need  a  new  struc¬ 
ture  until  general  conditions  are  improved.  There  is  an 
improved  atmosphere  however,  in  the  Northwest,  which 
promises  well.  The  bank  deposits  as  shown  by  the  call 
for  the  condition  on  Dec.  5  shows  the  largest  total  in 
Minneapolis  yet  reached,  and  what  is  true  in  this  city  is 
true  in  others  as  a  rule.  In  country  points,  the  banks 
have  liberal  deposits.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  in  spite 
of  the  limited  crop  in  some  sections,  the  Northwest,  as 
a  whole,  has  resources  sufficient  to  permit  a  liberal  volume 
of  investment  in  new  structures. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  materials,  brick  stands 
a  better  chance  than  usual.  The  widesoread  articles  and 
information  about  the  awful  loss  by  fire  and  the  unending 
waste  which  the  excessive  fire  loss  involves,  cannot  but 
direct  attention  to  the  value  of  brick  as  a  structural  mate¬ 
rial.  The  concrete  people  have  been  more  alert  and  ag¬ 
gressive  in  the  matter  of  making  use  of  the  facts  regard¬ 
ing  building  of  fireproof  materials,  as  a  means  of  averting 
the  fire  waste  than  have  the  brick  people  in  the  Northwest, 
but  the  latter  are  coming  into  their  own.  Some  of  the 
collapses  of  concrete  construction  in  the  Northwest  have 
tended  to  depress  the  faith  in  that  material  for  super- 
structural  purposes  and  the  trend  is  turning  toward  brick. 
It  could  be  made  largely  and  generally  so  if  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  would  do  more  advertising  to  the  consumers 
during  the  quiet  winter  months,  exploiting  the  value  of 
brick.  This  is  being  done  by  the  National  Building  Brick 
Association,  in  some  of  the  magazines,  but  the  local  brick 
yard  should  do  its  share  in  the  work,  and  the  result  would 
be  very  effective. 

The  conference  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Dec.  7,  8 
and  9  on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  industrial  ac¬ 
cidents  attracted  considerable  attention  from  manufac¬ 
turers  and  other  users  of  machinery.  There  were  effec¬ 
tive  addresses  from  experts  on  the  subject  of  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  around  machines,  and  much  good  will  probably 
come  of  the  meetings. 

The  Northwestern  Clay  Association  is  laying  prelim¬ 
inary  plans  for  the  annual  meeting  which  will  be  held  in 


Minneapolis  some  time  in  January.  The  local  committee 
has  been  tentatively  formulating  a  program  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  of  exceptional  interest  to  the  clay  workers  of 
the  Northwest.  Last  year,  in  an  endeavor  to  set  the  date 
so  as  to  avoid  all  conflict  with  other  associations,  it  was 
set  in  March,  and  mild  weather  came  on  then  which 
detained  a  number  at  home,  making  early  preparations 
around  their  yards.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able,  this  year,  to 
hold  the  meeting  early  enough  to  permit  all  clay  workers 
through  the  interior  to  attend,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
conflicts  with  other  associations.  The  association  hopes 
to  be  able  to  take  up  some  constructive  work,  perhaps 
along  the  lines  in  which  the  Wisconsin  Association  has 
been  so  conspicuously  successful.  This  latter  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Minnesota  railroad  rate  cases,  which 
is  expected  to  be  given  some  time  in  January.  Until  that 
decision  is  made,  it  would  be  useless  to  take  up  a  re¬ 
vision  of  rates.  But  if  the  supreme  court  upholds  the 
rights  of  the  Minnesota  railroad  and  warehouse  com¬ 
mission,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  quick  appeal  for  a 
tariff  schedule  along  the  same  general  lines  as  that  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  neighboring  state. 

The  brick  plant  at  Winnebago,  Minn.,  which  has  been 
installing  machinery  to-  wash  its  clay  and  remove  the 
limestone,  has  completed  the  installation  of  the  additional 
machinery,  and  the  management  expects  to  be  able  to 
turn  out  a  first  class  article  hereafter.  At  Fairmont, 
Minn.,  a  short  distance  away,  the  clay  plant  which  was 
installed  there  during  the  summer,  encountered  the  same 
difficulty,  and  has  been  working  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem  ever  since.  It  has  been  planned  there,  to  ship 
in  clay  which  is  free  from  the  limestone  from  an  outside 
point,  and  a  number  of  test  runs  have  been  made  on  clays 
from  various  adjacent  beds.  The  results  have  been  quite 
encouraging,  and  the  stockholders  expect  to  be  able  to 
operate  the  plant  and  produce  clay  wares  and  drain  tiles 
which  will  be  unequalled  anywhere. 

The  Barr  Clay  Product  Co.  has  established  its  perma¬ 
nent  office  in  Wanamingo,  Minn.,  a  short  distance  from 
the  location  of  the  new  plant  which  is  now  being  in¬ 
stalled,  and  will  erect  a  modern  office  buiding.  The  plant 
is  located  between  the  towns  of  Wanamingo  and  Zum- 
brota,  and  the  office  was  located  at  Zumbrota  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  The  plant  will  be  a  very  complete  one,  and 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  operation 
early  in  the  spring.  Ed.  Barr,  the  manager,  has  been  in 
the  brick  and  tile  business  at  Austin,  Minn.,  and  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  and  is  an  expert  in  the  work.  The  new  plant 
will  make  a  wide  variety  of  clay  wares. 

The  Northern  Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  has 
recently  opened  a  sales  office  in  Minneapolis,  at  635  Ply¬ 
mouth  building. 

The  Heron  Lake  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Heron  Lake, 
Minn.,  adopted  a  plan  of  inducing  its  workmen  to  re¬ 
main  during  the  season,  by  paying  a  bonus.  The  plant 
paid  workmen  $1.75  a  day,  but  to  the  workmen  who 
started  work  early  in  the  season  and  remained  throughout 
the  season,  they  paid  a  bonus  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day. 
This  resulted  in  maintaining  the  organization  in  a  com¬ 
pact  shape  better  than  ever,  and  the  crew  showed  quite 
a  number  who  worked  through  most  of  the  season,  the 
number  of  days  of  bonus  earned  varying.  The  bonus 
cost  the  plant  about  $800  for  the  season. 

The  directors  of  the  Zumbrota  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Zumbrota,  Minn.,  voted  to  purchase  an  additional  tract 
of  clay  shale  in  order  to  be  assured  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  material  for  the  plant  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
plant  has  done  a  very  good  business  and  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  better  and  larger  year  than  ever. 

Negotiations  are  pending,  according  to  common  report, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  of  the  Luverne  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  of  Luverne,  Minn.,  by  capital  from  Chicago  and  the 
Twin  Cities.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  sale  goes  through, 
the  plant  will  be  materially  enlarged  and  improved  and 
its  capacity  extended  and  other  lines  of  goods  produced. 

The  Builders’  Exchange,  of  St.  Paul,  has  just  renewed 
its  lease  on  the  quarters  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Ryan 
block,  and  has  had  the  rooms  remodeled  and  redecorated, 
providing  additional  rooms  for  estimators  to  work  in. 
The  exchange  looks  forward  to  a  very  active  year.  The 
membership  includes  a  number  of  brokers  handling  brick 
lines,  as  well  as  some  brick  manufacturers. 
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The  Far  West  Clay  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  recently 
furnished  material  for  the  new  power  house  of  the  Mon- 
tesano  Light  &  Water  Works,  at  Montesano,  Wash.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  power  house  of  the  great  North¬ 
west  to  be  built  of  tile. 

15,000  sq.  ft.  of  Denison  interlocking  tile,  furnished  by 
the  Far  West  Clay  Co.,  was  used  to  construct  the  walls 
in  the  Windmiller  building  at  17th  and  Pacific  Ave.,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash. 

The  organization  of  the  Rogue  River  Pottery  Co.  has 
been  perfected  at  Medford,  Ore.  This  plant  has  leased 
for  twenty  years  the  plant  known  as -the  Ray  Brick  Plant 
near  Medford,  which  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  plants 
on  the  Coast.  Additions  will  be  added  to  the  plant  at 
once.  Those  interested  in  the  Company  are  J.  H.  Mc- 
Nichols  of  the  Oregon  Brick  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Geo.  E. 
Boose  of  Medford,  and  others. 

The  Fairmont  (Ore.)  Brick  Co.  has  received  a  con¬ 
signment  of  machinery  from  Ohio,  which  is  being  installed 
at  their  new  plant.  This  company  is  looking  forward  to 
a  big'  business  in  brick  next  year. 

A  company  to  be  known  as  the  Ardmore  Mfg.  &  Con¬ 
struction  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Ardmore,  So. 
Dakota.  The  Company  is  capitalized  at  $5,000  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  business  men  of  Ardmore.  The  purpose  of  the 
Company  is  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  by  spring.  George  Tool  is  president,  B.  R.  Cole 
Vice  Pres.,  and  Clyde  Hartman  is  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

After  a  prosperous  season  the  Burlington  (Wis.)  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.  has  closed  their  work  for  the  year.  Two 
kilns  of  500,000  brick  and  a  large  quantity  of  tile  were 
made  during  the  year. 

The  Zumbrota  (Minn.)  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  have  decided  to 
buy  40  acres  more  of  clay  lands.  No  dividend  was  de¬ 
clared  for  the  year  but  the  debts  of  the  company  are 
gradually  being  reduced. 


1911  A  FAIR  YEAR  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  -24. — The  year  of  1911,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  very  fair  in  all  branches  of  the  clay  working- 
industries.  While  not  as  heavy  a  business  was  experi¬ 
enced  as  in  some  years,  every  year  cannot  be  a  “top 
notcher”  and  conditions  locally  have  been  good  in  many 
ways.  The  building  trade  here  for  the  past  year  has  been 
really  good,  the  office,  factory  and  public  buildings  and 
residences  that  were  erected  were  of  considerable  num¬ 
ber  and  the  same  during  the  year  of  1910.  The  only 
line  that  experienced  any  particular  dullness  was  in  the 
fire  brick  business,  which  was  caused  by  the  slackness 
in  the  steel  and  iron  trades.  The  railroads  and  other 
large  enterprises  have  not  been  buying  much  in  the  past 
two  years  and  will  soon  have  to  come  in  the  market  and 
renew  their  purchases,  which  will  put  the  fire  brick  line 
on  a  busy  basis.  The  coming  year  may  see  a  boom 
along  this  line  and  some  plants  are  preparing  for  it. 
Terra  cotta  sewer  pipes  have  weakened  in  price  a  little 
during  the  past  year.  During  the  spring  the  discount  off 
was  72  per  cent,  but  in  the  fall  it  was  78  per  cent,  in  car 
lots. 

This  was  due  to  strong  competition,  the  anxiety  to  get 
business,  by  some  firms,  and  their  failure  to  adhere  to  a 
profit  paying  price  and  the  dullness  in  the  trade  at  times 
made  it  seem  imperative  to  get  orders  even  at  a  lower 
figure  in  order  not  to  shut  down  the  plants. 

Paving  brick  lines  have  been  good,  some  large  contracts 
have  been  filled  and  more  are  in  prospect.  Common 
building  brick,  while  sold  too  cheap,  has  had  a  ready  sale 
all  the  year,  some  of  the  largest  orders  were  placed  this 
year.  The  fancy  brick  have  also  had  a  steady  demand. 
There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  why  common 
brick  should  be  sold  so  cheap,  especially,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  every  other  lines  of  manufacture  have  made 
advances.  A  cent  a  brick  seems  not  too  much  in  order 
to  show  a  fair  profit.  Only  the  most  up  to  date  and 
scientific,  efficient  management,  and  the  best  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  has  enabled  the  brick  maker  to  come 


The  Auditorium 

Chicago's  most  popular  Hotel 


extends  a  hearty  invitation  to  all  clay  products  manufacturers  who  will  attend  the  com¬ 
ing  clay  products  exposition  and  the  various  conventions,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  March 
5th  to  14th,  to  make  their  home  here. 

Those  who  attended  the  banquet  of  the  Middle  West  Convention  last  February  will 
remember  the  excellence  of  the  service  given  and  the  high  character  of  the  appointments 
of  this  hotel.  Its  close  proximity  to  the  Coliseum  and  convenience  to  the  loop  district, 
make  this  place  especially  desirable  as  headquarters  for  conventioners.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  entertainment  and  accommodation  of  the  clay  products  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  rates  will  be  found  exceptionally  reasonable.  Single  rooms  can  be  secured 
from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  day;  double  rooms  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day  and  rooms  with 
bath  attached,  can  be  secured  for  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  day.  The  service  and  cuisine  is  of 
the  best ;  and  the  outlook  of  the  hotel  over  Lake  Michigan  makes  this  a  most  interesting 
and  attractive  stopping  place. 

Early  reservations  are  advisable 
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out  right  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Already  for  the  coining 
year  of  1912,  the  orders  in  sight  are  numerous  and  con¬ 
ditions  look  good.  The  plants  kept  going  until  very 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  but  are  pretty  well  closed 
up  now,  except  some  of  those,  where  plants  are  enclosed 
and  have  heat. 

The  pottery  business  has  been  on  a  fairly  firm  basis. 
Sanitary  ware  has  had  a  good  sale,  all  kinds  of  tile  and 
Mosaic  work  have  sold  well,  although  prices  have  been 
lowered  some  in  these  fancy  lines,  owing  to  the  larger 
number  of  firms  who  have  taken  up  this  line.  General 
or  dinner  ware  plants  have  run  to  about  the  usual  capa¬ 
city.  Porcelain  electric  lines  have  shown  about  the  us¬ 
ual  activity.  Bone  china  and  Belleck  ware  of  the  finest 
grades,  equal  to  the  best  that  can  be  produced  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Germany,  have  made  continual  advances 
every  year  and  more  firms  have  taken  up  the  line  of 
making  fancy  bric-a-brac  novelties  for  the  home  and 
sold  largely  by  jewelers  and  fancy  goods  stores,  than 
ever  before.  Gas  logs,  urns  and  large  vases  have  also 
been  making  headway  and  have  a  fairly  good  sale.  Cru¬ 
cibles  made  of  German  clay  and  graphite  from  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  are  unchanged  and  have  a  steady  trade  among 
foundries,  jewelry  and  silver  factories. 

S.  B.  Dobbs,  says  business  for  the  past  year  has  been 
very  good,  September  was  a  record  breaking  month  for 
building  and  paving  brick  and  they  have  already  booked 
many  good  orders  for  the  coming  year.  He  expects  a 
big  year  in  paving  brick  as  a  great  deal  of  state  road 
work  is  to  be  done,  the  various  cities  and  towns  through¬ 
out  the  state  are  preparing  to  make  many  improvements 
in  the  way  of  paving  including  such  places  as  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Allentown,  Easton  and  Wilmington.  His  com¬ 
pany  has  sold  about  16,000,000  brick  the  past  year; 
has  closed  an  order  for  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple,  at 
Washington,  which  will  require  500,000  impervious  and 
enamel  brick;  and  will  also  furnish  350,000  enamel  brick 
for  the  Central  High  School  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  Other  orders 
included  a  good  paving  brick  job  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
contracts  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sharon  Hill.  Pa.,  and  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  and  the  New  Ritz-Carlton  hotel  in  this  city, 
where  a  light  impervious  brick  will  be  used. 

The  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Co.  and  the  Perth  Amboy 
Brick  Co.,  of  Fords,  N.  J.,  have  increased  their  output  and 
market  all  they  can  make. 

Thomas  Robinson  &  Co.,  handling  sewer  pipe,  say  that 
the  retail  yards  have  been  quiet  of  late  and  that  the  only 
things  moving  are  municipal  contracts.  At  the  close  of 
the  season,  the  yards  do  not  want  to  stock  up  and  carry 
a  lot  over  to  the  following  year.  Stocks  at  the  factories 
are  in  good  shape,  with  the  exception  of  small  sizes  and 
there  is  some  delay  in  furnishing  these.  Prices  are  being 
quite  well  maintained.  There  will  not  be  much  more 
activity  until  February,  when  the  spring  demand  will 
start.  They  have  furnished  of  late  25  cars  of  sewer  pipe 
for  Bradley  Beach. 

The  South  Jersey  Brick  Co.,  at  Florence,  N.  J.,  has 
some  fifty  hands  at  work  making  brick  and  terra  cotta 
and  were  fairly  busy  throughout  the  season. 

L.  C.  Wick,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  is  putting  up  a  plant  to  use 
the  fire  clay  deposits  on  his  farm. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  of  the  sewer  pipe 
manufacturers  doing  away  with  the  middlemen  and  sell¬ 
ing  their  products  direct  through  their  own  agencies  in 
the  various  cities.  This  is  being  done  now  by  a  portion 
of  the  manufacturers. 

Hamilton  &  Kelly,  have  bought  out  the  Keystone  Brick 
Co.,  owned  by  Charles  D.  Murtha  at  Onley,  near  this  city. 
They  have  built  a  new  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  36,000 
brick  a  day,  put  in  Martin  machinery,  and  are  in  shape  for 
a  good  trade  the  coming  year. 

As  to  whether  brick  with  lime-stone  and  terra  cotta 
trimmings  or  granite  with  lime-stone  trimmings  would  be 
used  for  the  new  High  School,  William  T.  Tilden  referred 
the  matter  to  Horace  Trumbaner,  the  well  known  archi¬ 
tect,  who  promptly  decided  in  favor  of  the  former. 

The  Lenox  Brick  Co.,  at  Cliffwood,  N.  J.,  have  been 
quite  busy  with  fifty  hands  at  work  and  sell  their  prod¬ 
uct  locally. 

J.  J.  Shannon  &  Co.,  of  1744  Market  street,  gave  up 
their  agency,  for  the  Eagle  dump  wagon  and  are  now 
handling  the  Auburn  dump  wagon,  with  a  drop  bottom, 
having  wought  iron  axles  and  other  parts  and  holding  one 


and  one  half  yards  of  materials.  They  handle  a  special 
wagon  built  for  the  brick  trade,  which  holds  1,400  brick. 
The  former  wagon  mentioned  is  good  for  the  clay  bed 
owner  and  it  will  hold  a  steam  shovel  dump  full.  These 
wagons  are  made  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  William  L. 
Guenther  is  vice  president  of  the  Shannon  Co.  and  has 
charge  of  the  wagon  department  and  the  salesmen  are 
Robert  R.  Rorke  and  Robert  F.  Brown. 

The  Black  Fox  Brick  Co.,  of  Monterey,  Clarion  coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  has  doubled  the  capacity  of  its  plant  and  has  put 
in  new  machinery  a  power  plant  and  a  tunnel  system  and 
new  car  and  track  equipment  and  the  clay  mines  have 
been  put  in  a  first  class  condition.  This  firm  makes  a 
high  grade  silica  brick. 

Nevil  Bros.  &  Mink,  at  Glenolden,  Pa.,  have  put  in 
Martin  machinery  and  made  improvements  to  their  plant, 
which  now  has  a  capacity  of  36,000  brick  a  day. 

The  Douglas-Whistler  Brick  Co.,  of  Eastville,  Pa., 
have  had  enough  orders  booked  ahead  to  keep  their  plant 
going  in  good  shape  the  year  around. 

John  Ackerman,  of  Morton,  a  town  near  Philadelphia, 
has  moved  his  plant  to  that  place  and  has  made  many 
improvements,  put  in  Monarch  machinery  and  now  has  an 
output  of  35,000  brick  a  day. 

The  Monongahela  (Pa.)  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
made  improvements  at  its  plant,  erected  a  100-foot  stack 
and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

John  Sullivan’s  plant  at  Landsdowne,  Pa.,  has  a  capa¬ 
city  of  60,000  brick  a  day  and  has  served  some  large 
orders  at  West  Philadelphia. 

Bricker  of  the  Land  Title  building  has  built  a  new 
brick  plant  at  National  City,  N.  J. 

The  Raritan  River  Clay  Co.,  of  New  Jersey  has  had  125 
men  at  work  making  fireproofing  and  has  had  a  very  good 
year.  *  . 

John  Meyers,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  Central  Brick  Co.,  of  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  S.  M. 
Davis  is  the  manager  and  W.  Hi.  Spangler,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  foundations  have  been  laid  for  an  up-to- 
date  factory,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  iron 
spot  brick  a  day.  The  E.  M.  Freese  Co.  machinery  will 
be  installed. 


M/7HEN  you  see  an 
Atlas  Engine  and 
then  find  the  owner,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  find 
a  successful  business 
man. 
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A  CREDITABLE  BERLIN  EXHIBIT 

Faience,  Tiles  and  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Combined,  Form  An  Exhibit  of  Rare  Beauty 
and  Merit — We  May  Well  Profit  by  the  Example  Set  by  Our 
Brethren  Across  the  Water. 
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COST  KEEPING  SYSTEM 


Modern  Spirit  of  Progress  Makes  Clay  Manufacturing  a  Science  and  Demands  an 
Efficient  System  of  Cost  Accounting  That  a  Maximum  May  Be 

Produced  at  a  Minimum  Cost 


By  W.  D.  Richardson 


A  noteworthy  development  of  recent  years  in  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  has  been  the  institution  of  scientific 
cost-keeping  systems.  The  demand  for  more  accurate 
and  sytematic  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  production  has 
created  a  new  profession,  members  of  which  now  ad¬ 
vertise  in  trade  journals  and  engineering  magazines  as 
“cost  finders.”  “cost  engineers,”  “systematizers,”  “pro- 
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Occupation. 

Hours. 

Cost. 

Day . 

Assistant  Engineers . 

Night . 

Dav . 

Coal  Consumed — Lbs . 

Night . 

Day . 

Night . 

Total . 

Any  cost  system  must  be  modified  more  or  less  to 
adapt  it  to  the  conditions  in  any  special  case.  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  cost  systems 
are  based  and  to  make  a  brief  application  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  an  assumed  case. 

Objects  of  a  Cost  System. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  any  cost  system  is  cost  re¬ 
duction.  The  primary  object  of  all  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions  (and  every  business  of  any  magnitude  ought  to  be 
incorporated,  whether  owned  by  one  man  or  more)  is 
to  pay  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  Whether  a  com¬ 
pany  is  paying  dividends  or  not  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
properly  conducted  unless  its  plant  is  producing  the 
maximum  output  at  the  minimum  cost.  If  the  profits 
should  be  too  large  under  such  conditions  they  can  easily 
and  properly  be  reduced  by  lowering  the  selling  price 
of  the  goods  manufactured. 


Remarks: 

. . Engineer. 

take  this  card  to  office  at  close  of  the  day’s  work. 

duction  engineers,”  “auditors  and  accountants.”  This 
movement  means  that  the  old  “hit  or  miss”  methods  of 
conducting  manufacturing  businesses,  that  made  such  un¬ 
dertakings  risky  investments,  is  being  superseded  by  the 
more  exact  and  intelligent  system  that  reveals  at  any 
time  the  condition  of  the  business,  that  shows  where 
losses  cease  and  profits  begin,  that  enables  the  execu¬ 
tives  to  “see  the  end  from  the  beginning,”  thus  placing- 
manufacturing  industries  upon  a  more  profitable  and  com¬ 
mercially  sound  basis. 

The  clay  industry,  though  one  of  the  oldest,  is  one  of 
the  last  to  come  under  the  influence  of  this  modern  spirit 
of  progress,  which  makes  business  of  today  a  definite 
science  and  not  a  haphazard  game  of  chance.  It  is  now 
seen  that  the  work  of  the  ceramic  engineer  is  not  finished 
when  he  has  designed,  constructed  and  equipped  a  plant 
for  making  a  high-grade  product  economically.  Some¬ 
thing  else  is  required  to  insure  a  successful  business. 
There  must  be,  in  addition  to  skilful  superintendence  of 
all  operations  and  able  and  honest  management,  an  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  keeping  costs.  It  is  a  subject  to  which 
I  have  given  much  definite  thought  during  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  management  of  clayworking  operations  and  consider 
it  a  very  important  requisite  of  business  success. 

♦Paper  read  before  Canadian  Clayworkers’  Association.  Cuts 
by  courtesy  of  Canadian  Clay  Wbrker. 


Special  Need  of  Cost  System  in  Clay  Plant. 

The  clay  business  consisting  of  the  making  from  a  ma¬ 
terial  of  little  value  and  widely  distributed,  of  a  staple 
article,  the  selling  price  of  which  is  fixed  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  competition — is  one  especially  in  need  of  a  good 
cost  system.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  serious 
inroads  are  being  made  upon  clay  structural  products  by 
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other  materials,  such  as  cement  block,  cement  tile  and 
conduits,  as  well  as  cement  concrete,  in  mass  or  rein¬ 
forced.  No  well-informed  man  can'  claim  that  these  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  as  suitable  for  most  structural  work  as  the 
clay  product,  but  they  are  in  many  cases  cutting  out 
clay  solely  because  of  their  cheapness. 
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The  cost  of  making  cement  has  now  been  reduced  to 
very  nearly  its  lowest  practical  limit,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  cement  plants  are  designed  and  constructed  by  com¬ 
petent  engineers,  and  every  economy  known  to  prac¬ 
tical  science  is  introduced,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
cement  business  is  highly  organized  and  systematized. 
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work  performed,  hands  employed  and  their  time,  that  is, 
the  man-hours,  the  materials  used,  etc. 

Cost  Computing. — Entering  of  the  details  secured  upon 
forms  and  reports  provided  for  the  purpose,  total  costs 
and  unit  costs  being  calculated. 

Cost  Comparison. — The  placing  of  the  latest  costs  of 
the  product,  or  of  any  operation  in  its  manufacture,  by 
the  side  of  the  cost  of  the  same  or  similar  products  or 
operations  previously  secure'd. 

Cost  Analysis. — Deductions  made  by  comparison  of 
costs. 

Cost  Securing. 

The  success  of  any  cost  system  must  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  given  by  the  employes  or  by 
the  foremen  of  departments,  or  secured  by  the  cost 
clerk. 

In  order  to  illustrate  one  method  of  securing  these 
cost  data,  I  present  a  series  of  report  cards  used  at  a 
pressed  brick  plant,  making  a  variety  of  facing  brick 
out  of  fireclay  mined  under  ground.  The  drilling  may 
be  by  auger  drill  operated  by  hand  or  by  electricity.  The 
loading  of  the  cars  will  be  by  the  hand  shovel,  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  haulage  may  be  by  electricity  or  by 
a  horse  or  mule.  Before  the  cars  are  dumped  they 


No.  5. 


It  is  not  practicable  nor  desirable  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  products  be  concentrated  and  combined  in 
such  costly  plants  as  are  the  rule  in  the  cement  indus¬ 
try,  but  it  is  desirable,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  that  propositions  for  investment  in  new  clay¬ 
working  plants  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  honest, 
competent,  disinterested  engineers,  and  that,  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  for  success,  the  designing,  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  of  the  plant  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
such  engineers.  Moreover,  it  is  also  desirable,  if  not 
necessary,  that  a  specialist  be  called  in  to  prepare  and 
institute  a  proper  system  of  cost  keeping  and  accounting, 
so  that  the  cost  of  production  may  be  brought  down  to 
the  lowest  practical  limit. 


BRANTFORD  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 
Daily  Report — Dryer. 


Brantford, . 19 . 


Operation. 

Cars. 

Per 

Car. 

Quantity. 

Hours. 

Cost. 

Cost 
per  M. 

Transfering  from  Presses  to 
Dryer . 

Transfering  from  Dryer  to 
Kilns . 

Operating  Dryer . 

Fuel  Consumed  in  Dryer .  ...  Lbs . 

Total .  . 

Remarks: 

. Foreman. 

take  this  card  to  office  at  close  of  the  day’s  work. 


Make-Up  of  a  Cost  System. 

A  good  cost  system  has  been  defined  as  a  tool  for 

Wo.  4. 

BRANTFORD  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

Daily  Report — Presses. 


Brantford, . 19 ...  . 


Operation.  Loads 

Per 

Load. 

Quantity. 

Shape 

Color. 

Hours. 

Cost. 

Cost 
per  M. 

Cutting 
Table..  .  . 

Brick  not 
repressed 

Repress  — 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
Dry  Press- 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 

• 

Totals. . 

1 

Remarks: 


. Foreman. 

TAKE  THIS  CARD  TO  OFFICE  AT  CLOSE  OF  THE  DAY’S  WORK. 

cutting  down  costs.  The  making  of  this  tool  and  its 
effective  use  involves  the  following  operations: 

Cost  Securing. — ‘Gathering  of  data  on  a  series  of  cards, 
which  give  all  items  of  the  cost  of  each  separate  opera¬ 
tion  or  process,  including  daily  report  of  the  output  or 


are  weighed,  whether  the  pay  of  the  miners  is  by  the  ton 
or  by  the  hour. 

The  preparation  of  the  clay  may  be  simple  or  elaborate, 
but  it  is  assumed  that  the  finely-ground  and  steamed 
clay  containing  the  various  mixtures  used  is  stored  in 
bins  for  curing  or  aging.  The  brick  may  be  made  by 
the  dry-press  process  or  stiff-mud  process,  or  by  both. 
If  by  the  dry-press  process  they  will  be  taken  from,  the 
presses  on  trucks  or  cars,  and  set,  as  a  rule,  as  rapidly 
as  made.  If  by  the  stiff-mud  process,  whether  repressed 
or  not,  they  must  go  through  the  dryer  before  being  set 
in  the  kiln. 

The  brick  may  be  burned  in  any  suitable  kiln  and  by 
any  fuel,  but  in  this  case  it  is  assumed  that  coal  is  the 
fuel.  The  shading  may  be  done  in  the  kiln  or  outside, 
but  the  brick  are  piled  in  stock  sheds.  The  loading  is 
done,  as  a  rule,  from  stock  sheds,  in  box  cars,  by  wheel¬ 
barrows.  The  power  for  all  main  operations  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  steam  engine,  transmitted  by  shafting  and  belting; 
for  minor  scattered  operations  electricity  is  employed. 

The  system  of  pay  in  this  case  is  assumed  to  be  on  the 
day-work  plan,  which  has  been  the  usual  system  for  most 
of  the  operations  in  face  brick  factories. 

The  report  cards  are  delivered  to  each  department  fore¬ 
man  daily  and  are  left  by  aim  at  the  office  at  the  close 
of  each  day’s  work.  All  calculations  of  quantities  and 
costs  are  made  in  the  office  by  the  bookkeeper  or  cost 
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clerk  and  entered  on  the  record  forms  or  books.  The 
total  hours’  time,  if  work  is  done  by  the  day,  must  check 
up  with  the  time  books  and  pay  roll.  The  cards  of  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  may  be  of  different  colors  or  tints, 
so  as  to  be  distinguishable  at  a  glance. 

No.  6. 


report  of  the  setting.  Figure  7  shows  the  daily  report 
of  the  burning.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  give  the 
details  for  computing  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  in  the 
burning  of  each  kiln,  so  that  comparisons  of  the  economy 
of  the  different  kilns  can  be  made,  and  so  that  the  cost 


BRANTFORD  PRESSSED  BRICK  CO. 


Daily  Report  of  Setting. 


Brantford, 


19. ... 


Kiln 

No. 

Shape 

Cat  No. 

Color. 

Loads. 

Per 

Load. 

Waste. 

Quantity 

Set. 

Occupation. 

Hours. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Per  M. 

Total . 

Remarks: 

. Foreman. 


TAKE  THIS  CARD  TO  OFFICE  AT  CLOSE  OF  THE  Day’s  WORK. 


Figure  1  shows  the  daily  report  card  of  the  power 
plant.  The  coal  consumed  in  the  boiler  furnaces  may  be 
ascertained  from  weights  of  cars  received,  and  be  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  monthly  cost  sheets,  but  where  practical 
the  daily  reports  should  show  the  weights  of  coal  con¬ 
sumed.  Figure  2  shows  the  daily  report  of  the  clay  min¬ 
ing.  An  additional  report  of  supplies  for  mines  should  be 
made  for  the  monthly  cost  sheets.  Figure  3  shows  the  daily 
report  of  clay  preparation  in  this  special  assumed  case. 
Figure  4  shows  the  daily  press  report  for  both  stiff-mud 
7. 

BRANTFORD  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

Daily  Report  of  Burning. 


Brantford . 19 ... . 


Kiln  No. 

Occupation. 

Hours. 

Cost. 

Burners . 

Firemen . 

Coal  Delivery . 

Burners . 

Firemen . . 

. 

Coal  Delivery . 

— 

Coal  Delivery . 

Total . 

Remarks: 


Kiln  No. 

Coal  Deliv.  to 

Coal  Taken  From 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Total. 

Remarks: 


Foreman. 


Each  cart  load  of  coal  delivered  to  or  taken  from  any  kiln  to  be  weighed 
And  the  total  amount  reported  on  this  card. 

TAKE  THIS  CARD  TO  OFFICE  AT  CLOSE  OF  THE  DAY'S  WORK. 


and  dry-pressed  brick,  giving  the  details  necessary  for 
the  cost  computing.  Figure  5  shows  the  form  used  for 
getting  the  cost  details  of  the  drying,  and  of  transferring 
the  brick  from  presses  to  dryer  and  from  dryer  to  kilns. 
Unless  there  is  a  special  furnace  heater  for  the  dryer,  or 
a  special  boiler  used  for  a  steam  heater,  the  fuel  used 
for  drying  must  be  estimated.  Figure  6  shows  the  daily 


per  thousand  brick  can  be  obtained  accurately.  Figure  8 
gives  the  details  necessary  for  obtaining  the  cost  of  the 
shading,  grading  and  piling.  Figure  9  gives  the  daily 
shipping  report,  with  cost  details.  Where  arches  are 
made,  as  in  most  face  brick  plants,  there  should  also  be  a 
report  card  for  this  work. 

This  completes  the  details  of  the  regular  manufacturing 
cost.  An  additional  report,  shown  in  Figure  10,  gives 
the  data  for  computing  the  cost  of  repairs.  The  balance 
of  the  data  for  computing  the  cost  of  production  can  be 
obtatined  from  the  books  in  the  office. 

Cost  Computing. 

It  is  now  the  work  of  the  bookkeeper  or  cost  clerk  to 
compute  from  the  data  obtained  from  the  daily  report 
cards,  from  the  requisition  sheets  or  inventories  of  sup- 


BRANTFORD  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

Daily  Report — Shading,  Grading,  Piling. 

Brantford . 19 - 


Grade. 

Quantity.  |  Kiln. 

Occupation. 

Hours. 

Cost. 

Cost  per  M 

1 

Catching-loading 

P 

R 

Catching-  loading 

Total . 

Catching-loading 
Wheeling . 

C . 

Grading  and 

— 

Tota  ls. .  ^ . 

Remarks: 

. Foreman. 


TAKE  THIS  CARD  TO  OFFICE  AT  CLOSE  OF  THE  DAT's  WORK. 

plies  on  hand  and  from  the  various  ledger  entries,  the 
amount  of  each  class  of  items  contributing  to  the  cost  of 
the  product,  and  to  enter  these  amounts  upon  forms  or 
reports  provided  for  the  purpose.  These  cost  reports  may 
be  made  as  often  as  may  be  desired,  but  in  a  brickmak¬ 
ing  plant,  monthly  cost  statements  are  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  It  takes  nearly  a  month  to  get  most  clay  prod- 
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ucts  from  the  clay  mine  to  the  stock  piles  or  railway  car. 

Figure  11  shows  a  monthly  cost  sheet  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  costs  in  such  a  plant  as  we  have  specified.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  cost  of  the  brick  is  the  sum  of 
the  production  cost  and  of  the  overburden.  Production 
cost  is  subdivided  into  prime  cost  and  secondary  cost. 
No.  9. 


of  most  manufacturing  companies  is  quite  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total,  cost  of  the  product.  It  is  evident 
that  the  larger  the  output,  the  lower  this  overhead  cost 
is  per  unit  of  production.  Now  the  piece-work  basis  or 
contract  system,  or  so  many  thousand  brick  for  a  day's 
work,  does  not  mean  necessarily  maximum  output  of  the 


BRANTFORD  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 


Daily  Report — Shipping. 


Brantford, 


19.,.. 


Order 

No. 

Initials 
of  Car. 

No.  OF 
Car. 

Shape 

Cat.  No. 

Color. 

Grade. 

Quantity. 

Hours. 

Cost. 

Cost 
per  M. 

. 

Total . 

Remarks: 


TAKE  THIS  CARD  TO  OFFICE  AT  CLOSE  OF  THE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Foreman, 


the  former  comprising  the  direct  expenses  of  making  the 
brick,  including  materials  used  and  labor  employed,  and 
the  latter  comprising  the  expense  of  providing  and  main¬ 
taining  facilities  for  manufacture  and  the  supervision  of 
the  work.  The  overburden  comprised  the  fixed  charges 
on  the  property  and  organizations,  and  the  selling  ex¬ 
penses.  Each  of  these  are  subdivided  into  numerous 
separate  items,  so  that  any  increase  in  the  total  cost  can 
be  traced  to  its  proper  source  and  the  cause  ascertained. 
The  total  cost  of  any  operation  is  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  brick  produced  by  the  operation,  to  find  the 
cost  per  thousand.  Again  there  is  computed  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  cost  sheet  the  per  cent  any  item  of  cost 
is  of  the  total  cost  of  the  brick.  In  this  manner  it  is 
disclosed  that  a  thousand  brick  cost  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  if  any  dividend  is  to  be  realized  upon  the  in¬ 
vestment,  the  selling  price  must  be  enough  higher  than 
this  cost  to  leave  a  margin  of  profit. 

Cost  Comparison. 

Cost  sheets,  carefully  prepared  at  regular  intervals,  in 
the  manner  described,  afford  a  means  of  making  interest¬ 
ing  comparisons  of  the  variations  in  cost.  On  each  cost 
sheet  can  well  be  placed  also  the  costs  of  the  various 
items  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year.  By  hav¬ 
ing  these  cost  sheets  properly  filed,  comparisons  can  be 
made  with  any  previous  period. 

Cost  Analysis? 

In  order  to  reduce  a  cost  it  must  be  analyzed  by  com¬ 
parison.  It  must  be  ascertained  why  the  unit,  or  any 
operation  in  its  production,  cost  what  it  did,,  and  under 
what  conditions  the  cost  might  be  reduced.  A  com¬ 
parison  with  previous  costs  and  a  study  of  any  changes 
in  the  conditions  that  may  have  produced  the  increase  in 
cost,  will  often  enable  the  executives  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  costs. 

Some  of  you  may  say  to  all  this  talk  about  cost  systems 
that  you  make  your  brick  on  the  piece-work  basis  or 
contract  system  and  hence  know  what  your  brick  cost. 
In  this,  however,  you  may  be  greatly  deceived  since  a 
little  thought  and  calculation  will  disclose  the  fact  that 
the  piece-work  system  of  pay  does  not  insure  a  definite 
knowledge  of  costs.  The  overburden  or  fixed  expense 


plant,  but  often  far  from  it,  and  hence  not  the  minimum 
cost.  For  instance,  take  a  plant  making  common  brick 
by  the  soft-mud  process  on  a  steam-power  machine,  mold¬ 
ing  six  brick  at  a  time.  On  certain  yards  in  Canada  a 
day’s  work  for  the  man  operating  such  a  machine  is 
20,000  brick  a  day.  In  one  city  of  the  United  States,  I 
know  that  24,000  is  a  day’s  work;  in  another  city,  30,000; 
in  another  city,  35,000;  and  in  other  places  where  no  re¬ 
striction  by  the  piece-system  is  placed  upon  the  output, 
40,000  to  50,000  brick  are  made  on  machines  of  the  same 
make  and  size. 

Now,  even  though  the  price  of  labor  per  thousand  brick 
be  the  same  at  the  plant  making  20,000  brick  a  day  as 
at  the  plant  making  40,000  brick  a  day,  it  must  be  evident 

BRANTFORD  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

Daily  Report  of  Repairs. 

Brantford, . 19  ... . 

Hours. 


Carpenters. 

Bricklayers. 

Machinist.  Helpers. 

Materials  Used. 


Total . 

Remarks: 

. Supt. 

take  this  card  to  office  at  close  of  the  day’s  work. 

to  anyone  that  at  the  plant  making  40,000  brick  a  day  the 
total  cost  of  the  brick  per  thousand  is  considerably  less 
than  at  the  plant  making  only  20,000  brick  a  day. 

A  good  cost  system,  with  a  carefully  prepared  cost 
sheet,  or  more  clearly  a  co-ordinate  sheet  with  a  cost 
curve  showing  the  fluctuations  with  the  output,  will  re¬ 
veal  facts  that  are  startling  to  those  who  have  never  made 
accurate  cost  calculations.  Bear  in  mind  always  that  it 
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is  maximum  output  every  day  that  makes  the  minimum 
cost,  and  that  the  man  who  is  running  his  plant  without 
an  accurate  and  well-defined  knowledge  of  the  cost  of 


production  is  like  the  captain  sailing  a  vessel  without  a 
pilot — he  may  be  wrecked  any  day  upon  unseen  rocks, 
the  location  and  character  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 


No.  11. 


BRANTFORD  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 
Monthly  Cost  Report. 
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Department. 

Month  of 

-  1 

Samf,  Month 

Last  Year. 

Brick. 

Produced. 

Cost. 

Cost, 
per  M. 

Per  Cent. 
Cost. 

Cost 
per  M. 

Per  Cent. 
Cost. 

-Mine  Supplies . 

Materiai 

Cost. 

Coloring  Materials . 

Lubricants . . . 

\ 

Packing  and  Waste . 

- 

Sand . .  . 

.Miscellaneous  Supplies . . 

Labor  Cost. 

^Mining  Clay . .  - . 

Preparing  Clay . A . . . 

Making  Brick . 

Repressing  Brick .  . 

Dry  Press  Brick.  . . . 

Drying  Brick . 4 . . 

Setting  Brick .  . 

Riirnino- . 

Shading,  Grading  and  Pilir 
Shinning  Brick . 

Ig . 

"3  l  /  Fuel  Used  in  Burning  Brick 
v  feb  l 

Pow¬ 

er. 

Maintenance  &  Repairs. 

('GWiv  Mines .  Material . 

Tramways,  Cars,  Wagons. 
Trucks,  etc . 

Labor . 

Material . 

Labor . 

Factory  Building . 

Material . 

Labor . 

Material . 

Material . 

Labor .  .  . 

Material .  .  . 

Labor . 

1 

I 

1 

f 

Selling 

Expenses. 

Postage  Telephone,  Telegra 

1 

Salesmen.  Salaries  and  Cor 

. 

V  Express . . 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS  DISCOVER  BEAUTIFUL 

TILES. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  royal  palace  in  Shushan, 
archaeologists  have  discovered  a  number  of  beautiful 
enameled  tiles,  which  once  formed  part  of  a  frieze  or 
wall-decoration.  These  tiles  are  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre  in  Paris,  put  together  to  look  as  they  did  in 
their  original  position.  The  colors  of  the  tiles  are  mostly 
orange  and  yellowish  orange,  blue  and  greenish  blue.  The 
four  lower  rows  of  tiles  and  the  six  upper  rows  have  va¬ 
rious  ornamental  shapes  drawn  on  their  surfaces  and 
finished  in  different  colored  enamels.  The  middle  part  of 
the  frieze  is  taken  up  with  a  procession  of  lions,  striding 
majestically  along,  one  after  the  other,  with  tails  lashing 
the  air  and  jaws  open  as  if  for  a  commanding  roar.  The 
two  uppermost  rows  of  tiles  combine  to  produce  a  row  of 
circular  disks,  like  daisy  heads,  each  with  fifteen  radiating 
petals;  they  are  supposed  to  be  symbols  of  the  sun,  and 
so,  indirectly,  of  the  divine  goodness  that  manifested  itself 
in  most  striking  ways  by  means  of  the  sun. 


A  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  ASSOCIATION. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  by  Oregon  clay  products 
manuufacturers  to  organize  an  association  of  their  own 
and  a  meeting  has  been  called  to  be  held  in  Portland  Feb. 
9th  and  10th.  At  the  same  time  an  endeavor  will  be  made 
to  organize  a  Pacific  Northwest  Clay  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  taking  in  all  the  clay  industries  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  North  Califor¬ 
nia. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enterprising  clayworkers  of 
that  section  will  be  successful  in  their  plans,  as  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  this  kind  will  be  of  immense  value  to  them  in 
promoting  their  interests.  Doubtless  the  meeting  at  Port¬ 
land,  in  February,  will  be  largely  attended  and  certainly 
all  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Northwest  who  can  be 
present  should  be  on  hand  to  show  their  co-operation  and 
interest.  No  program  has  been  outlined  as  yet,  but  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  meeting  will  be  an  interesting 
and  profitable  one  and  will  be  largely  attended  by  clay 
manufacturers  throughout  the  entire  Northwest  region. 


DEATH  OF  CHARLES  W.  RAYMOND 


The  Late  Charles  W.  Raymond. 


seemed  to  be  in  his  usual  health  until  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  shortly  after  returning  to  his  office  from 
the  Phillips  Hotel,  where  he  had  taken  dinner  with  sev¬ 
eral  gentlemen,  just  two  hours  before  his  sudden  death 
occurred.  During  the  dinner,  Mr.  Raymond  talked  with 
animation  and  ate  with  zest  and  was  apparently  in  the 
highest  spirits  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  of  health. 
When  the  four  men  walked  from  the  hotel,  they  were 
laughing  and  talking  and  apparently  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  themselves  and  the  whole  world.  Mr.  Raymond  led 


the  foundation  for  the  development  of  mechanical  ideas 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  large  success  that  he  achieved 
as  a  manufacturer  of  clay  machinery.  After  some  time 
spent  in  experimenting,  he  entered  the  market  with  a 
machine  for  brickmaking  that  he  had  developed  and  per¬ 
fected.  This  machine  was  capable  of  manufacturing 
building  brick,  fire  and  ornamental  brick,  which  was 
;onsid.ered  remarkable  in  those  days.  Another  one  of  his 
early  inventions  was  the  “Columbian  Repress,”  capable 
of  pressing  30,000  paving  brick  per  day,  the  first  machine 


Much  sorrow  will  be  felt  throughout  the  clay  industry 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Charles  W.  Raymond,  which 
occurred  at  his  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Friday,  Jan.  5th, 
at  3:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Raymond  was  a  veteran  in  this  field 
and  throughout  his  life  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  growth  and  progress  of  the  clay  industry,  of  which 
he  was  a  part.  His  death  was  entirely  unexpected  and 
occurred  after  only  a  few  hours’  illness.  Mr.  Raymond 


in  the  conversation  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner 
which  indicated  in  the  remotest  degree  that  he  was  within 
two  hours  of  breathing  his  last. 

Charles  Worthington  Raymond  was  born  in  Dayton, 
O.,  Jan.  17,  1851,  and  would  have  reached  his  sixty-first 
year  in  a  few  days.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  he 
learned  blacksmithing  and  wagonmaking  under  the  tu¬ 
telage  of  his  father,  Geo.  M.  Raymond.  This  gave  him 


January  15,  1912. 
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that  handled  plastic  clays  automatically.  This  machine 
was,  in  its  day,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  clayworking 
world,  performing  with  two  men  in  one  day,  work  which 
had  previously  required  the  services  of  a  hundred  men. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  clayworking  machinery 
businesss,  which  was  followed  by  the  application  of 
power  to  the  hand  machine,  vastly  increasing  its  output, 


The  Raymond  Factory  in  1880. 


making  a  product  never  before  dreamed  of  by  the  brick 
maker  and  forestalling  the  modern  mammoth  brick  machines. 

When  Mr.  Raymond  first  entered  the  clay-working 
field,  the  manufacture  of  clay  products  was  in  the  most 
primitive  and  undeveloped  state  and  his  little  machine 
shop  on  the  outskirts  of  Dayton  was  ample  for  the  needs 
of  the  industry  at  that  time.  Mr.  Raymond,  however,  has 
never  been  a  man  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  others  and 
his  policy  has  been  rather  to  lead  in  the 
development  of  new  ideas  than  to  wait 
for  some  one  else  to  show  him  the  way! 

Year  by  year,  therefore,  he  brought  out 
new  and  improved  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  clay 
industry  and  the  products  of  his  brain 
and  machine  shop  have  always  found  a 
ready  sale  among  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  wholly  a  self-made 
man.  His  business  acumen,  his  inven¬ 
tive  genius,  the  far-seeing  manner  in 
which  he  placed  his  machines  upon  the 
market  when  the  time  was  ripe,  were  all 
responsible  for  his  accumulation  of  a 
large  fortune.  Yet  he  started  his  busi¬ 
ness  with  very  little  capital,  and  with 
the  odds  against  him.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  not  only  owned  his  large 
plant  in  Edgemont,  but  he  owned  much 
local  real  estate,  and  a  large  plantation 
in  Georgia,  devoted  extensively  to  the 
raising  of  fruit. 

His  lodge  connections  were  with  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pyth¬ 
ias.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  McKinley  club 
in  Dayton,  and  interested  in  good  government  by  clean 
methods.  He  was  prominent  socially  as  indeed  is  the 
whole  family. 

In  1872  Mr.  Raymond  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Viola  Palmer  of  Dayton.  His  wife  and  two  sons,  Charles 
W.  Raymond,  Jr.,  and  George  McMullen  Raymond,  sur¬ 
vive. 


The  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended,  was  held  from 
the  Raymond  residence  in  Dayton,  on  Monday,  Jan.  8th, 
in  charge  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Hale,  pastor  of  the  First  Re¬ 
formed  Church.  A  large  member  of  prominent  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  manufacturers  and  clay  machinery  men,  and  life¬ 
long  friends  of  Mr.  Raymond,  were  present  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  floral  offering  was  unusually  large  and  beautiful 
and  attested  to  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  was  held  by  his  host  of  friends,  many  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  being  sent  from  distant  parts  naf  the  country. 

Mr.  Raymond’s  life  has  been  closely  bound  up  with  the 
history  of  the  clayworking  industry  of  this  country  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  His  life  was  one  of  unceasing  effort 
and  energy,  and  tribute  should  be  paid  to  him  for  his 
progressive  spirit  and  constant  endeavor  to  improve  clay¬ 
working  methods  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
industry.  He  was  actively  interested  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  and  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  organization.  From  a  small  foun¬ 
dation,  he  built  up  an  immense  business  and  made  the 
name  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.  prominent  throughout 
the  clayworking  world.  The  crowning  event  of  his  life 
was  the  construction  of  the  magnificent  new  Raymond 
Works  which  were  completed  last  year,  all  the  buildings 
of  which  are  a  standing  advertisement  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  burned  clay  products  and  were  planned  and  built 
with  the  view  of  exemplifying  their  uses.  . 

Mr.  Raymond  was  of  a  lovable  disposition,  his  mild  and 
gentle  manners  endearing  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  He 
had  an  extensive  acquaintance  and  numerous  warm 
friends  throughout  the  clay  world,  by  whom  his  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt  and  we  feel  that  we  are  voicing  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  all  members  of  the  industry  when  we  say,  that  in 
his  death  the  clayworking  industry  has  lost  one  of  its 


staunchest  friends  and  supporters.  His  sons  have  grown 
up  with  the  industry  and  will  carry  the  business  on  under 
the  same  policy  which  has  heretofore  been  adhered  to. 


The  value  of  the  annual  output  of  American  pottery  is 
more  than  $25,000,000.  The  greatest  exhibit  of  pottery  ever 
made  will  be  a  feature  of  the  clayworkers’  exposition  to  be 
held  at  the  Chicago  Coliseum  March  7  to  12. 


The  Raymond  Works  in  1911. 
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An  Exposition  Structure  Easily  Erected.  Design  Submitted  by 
Geo.  Vananda,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MORE  CONTEST  DESIGNS 


«-• 

Neat  Exposition  Structure  Executed  by  D.  K.  Woodhouse,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 
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Oriental  Brick  in  Various  Shades  Were  Planned  to  be  Used  in  the  Upper  Design.  The  Lower  Design  is  a  Suggestion  for 

Garden  Wall  Treatment,  by  J.  S.  Small,  Chicago,  III. 


A  NATIONAL  ENTERPRISE 


Clay  Products  Exposition  Not  a  Local  Affair.  But  of  Equal  Benefit  to  All  Branches  of 

the  Clay  Industry  Throughout  the  Country 


The  idea  appears  to  prevail  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  that  the  coming  Clay  Products  Show  to  be  held 
in  the  Chicago  Coliseum  March  5th  to  14th  is  a  local  en¬ 
terprise  and  that  it  will  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  clay  in¬ 
terests  outside  of  the  Middle  Western  States. 

This  is  a  most  erroneous  impression,  for  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  industry  has  there  been  an  event  of 
such  widespread  benefit  to  the  entire  industry.  Never  be¬ 
fore  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  for  the  clay 
products  manufacturers  of  the  entire  country  to  promote 
their  interests. 

That  this  exposition  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  instead  of 
New  York,  San  Francisco  or  St.  Louis  is  immaterial.  Its 


whole  purpose  is  to  produce  an  effective  demonstration 
of  the  merits,  desirability,  utility  and  beauty  of  burned 
clay  products  of  all  kinds  and  in  such  form  as  will  edu¬ 
cate  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  these 
facts  and  to  secure  nation-wide  publicity  for  the  products 
of  our  manufacturers.  The  whole  effort  and  resources  ol 
the  exposition  management  is  being  directed  to  this  end 
and  no  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  interests  of 
the  Middle  States  than  to  those  of  the  East  or  of  the 
West.  No  more  effort  is  being  made  in  behalf  of  the  face 
or  common  brick  interests  than  for  the  drain  tile,  terra 
cotta,  sewer  pipe,  paving  brick,  pottery  and  refractories 
branches  of  the  industry.  This  exposition  will  benefit  all 
clay  products  manufacturers  to  an  incalculable  extent  and 
will  be  particularly  beneficial  in  a  practical  way  to  those 
who  are  wise  enough  to  see  that  their  own  products  are 


properly  represented  and  thus  secure  the  consequent  spe¬ 
cial  publicity  which  the  show  features  will  obtain. 

The  fact  that  Chicago  has  always  within  its  limits  100,- 
000  visitors  from  throughout  the  country  and  that  large 
numbers  of  these  attend  industrial  exhibitions  of  this 
kind;  the  fact  that  because  of  certain  special  features  of 
interest  in  the  show  large  numbers  of  architects  and 
builders,  fire  marshals,  building  inspectors,  municipal  and 
county  engineers,  health  officers  and  other  officials  from 
all  over  the  country  will  attend;  the  fact  that  a  hundred 
thousand  of  the  people  of  Illinois  and  neighboring  states 
will  see  the  beauties  of  this  Exposition  with  their  own 
eyes — all  this  is  of  secondary  importance  to  the  general 


publicity  which  is  being  given  the  show  and  which  will 
be  secured  during  the  next  few  months  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  entire  country.  The  people  will 
learn  more  of  the  value  of  our  products  and  these  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  more  generally  popularized  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  industry.  As  a  practical  result  the 
demand  for  and  the  sale  of  our  burned  clay  products 
should  this  year  be  greatly  increased. 

An  Exposition  such  as  this  secures  publicity  because  of 
its  features  of  unusual  beauty,  merit  and  interest.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  necessary  that  burned  clay  in  its  first 
joint  demonstration  before  the  public  should  be  shown 
up  in  as  creditable  and  representative  a  manner  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  clay  show  manage¬ 
ment  is  now  exerting  its  efforts  and  the  officers  should 
have  the  heartiest  co-operation  of  the  entire  industry. 
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Neat  Exposition  Structure  Executed  by  D.  K.  Woodhouse,  Chicago,  III. 


That  the  Coliseum  will  be  filled  with  exhibits  and  that 
the  show  will  be  a  great  success  is  now  certain. 

However,  there  is  still  space  available  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  desires  to  secure  the  largest  variety  and  most  rep¬ 
resentative  exhibits  for  this  remaining  space.  Therefore, 
clay  manufacturers  who  have  not  yet  arranged  to  exhibit 
their  products  at  the  show  are  urged  to  communicate  with 
the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  L.  Hopley,  815  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building,  Chicago,  at  once  and  at  least  correspond 
with  him  regarding  the  possibilities  of  displaying  their 
wares  in  a  large  or  small  space  at  the  coming  exposition. 
No  display  will  be  too  small,  none  too  large  to  be  wel¬ 
come.  It  is  the  many  individual  exhibits  which  will  make 
up  the  grand  harmonious  whole — a  representative  and 
creditable  exposition  of  the  burned  clay  products  of  the 
entire  country. 

fully  five  hundred  clayworking  enterprises  have  al¬ 
ready  engaged  space  for  exhibits.  Five  hundred  more  are 
wanted.  Plans  are  now  under  way  in  several  states  for 
the  erection  of  structures  as  joint  state  exhibits  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  clay  interests  of  these  states.  This 
will  give  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  products  of 
those  manufacturers  who  are  unable  to  make  individual 
exhibits. 

The  movement  for  securing  an  increased  demand  for 
our  products  by  means  of  publicity  and  public  education 
is  meeting  general  favor.  The  Clay  Products  Exposition 
offers  the  most  substantial  means  for  accomplishing  these 
purposes.  Give  it  your  support  and  endorsement. 

Co-operative  Effort. 

The  immense  gathering  at  Chicago  in  March  resulting 
from  the  holding  of  this  Exposition  and  the  various  meet¬ 
ings  and  conventions  affords  an  unprecedented  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  co-operative  effort,  for  promoting  the  use  of 
clay  products,  and  this  opportunity  will  be  taken  advan¬ 


tage  of.  The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  will 
secure  its  biggest  “boost.”  The  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  strengthened,  a  Na¬ 


tional  Drain  Tile  Association  will  be  formed  and  a  move¬ 
ment  is  now  on  foot  to  organize  a  National  Clay  Products 
Association  to  unite  in  a  joint  publicity  effort  all  ot  the 
various  branches  of  the  industry.  Let  the  good  work  go 
on. 


BRICK  PAVING  FAVORED  IN  LOUISVILLE. 

The  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  exceptionally  well  paved, 
having  over  207  miles  of  paving,  61  miles  of  which  are 
paved  with  brick. 

Louisville  has  had  a  wide  experience  with  paving  ma¬ 
terial  and  finds  that  vitrified  brick  stands  well  toward  the 
head  in  the  rating  in  reference  to  durability. 


FIRE— THE  REMEDY 


Buildings  Constructed  of  Burned  Clay  Materials  Only  Remedy  for  the  Tremendous 

Annual  Fire  Loss  of  the  Nation 


By  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick 


In  magazine  and  newspapers  articles,  we  have  spent 
some  time  in  a  general  review  of  the  losses  caused  by 
fire  in  this  country.  We  noticed  the  havoc  made  by  the 
disease,  how  widespread  it  was  and  that  it  assumed  the 
form  of  a  perennial  epidemic.  Now,  a  good  doctor,  to 
continue  the  simile,  not  only  diagnoses  the  illness  and 
points  out  to  his  patient  what  the  results  may  be,  but 
he  prescribes  the  remedy,  the  one  that  experience  has 
taught  him  will  most  effectually  and  rapidly  cure  that  ill. 
Still  adhering  to  the  medical  metaphor,  we  find  that  our 
best  practitioners  are  administering  less  and  still  less 
medicine  and  prescribing  instead  a  sensible  diet,  right 
mode  of  living  and  better  care  of  one’s  self.  Consistently 


fire,  but  it  is  of  very  real  interest  to  the  public  that  the 
property  of  neighboring  people  shall  not  be  destroyed  at 
the  same  time.  This  once  comprehended,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  real  responsibility  rests  on  the  public  and 
not  on  the  individual.  The  great  trouble  is  that  the 
municipality  is  a  bit  hesitant;  it  is  fearful  of  seeming  to 
inflict  a  hardship  upon  the  individual.  But  it  has  been 
forced  to  realize  that  there  is  eminent  propriety  in  the 
severest  kind  of  legislation  intended  to  control  and  pre¬ 
vent  contagious  diseases,  which  may  spread  from  the  un¬ 
clean  or  ignorant  individual  who  originates  them  to  the 
community  at  large.  Just  as  no  legislation,  that  aims  at 
the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases,  is  now  held  by  the 


Santa  Claus’  Best  Gift  to  the  American  People — Burned  Clay  Building  Materials. 


carried  out,  all  this  will  not  only  effect  the  cure  of  present 
ailments  but  will  as  thoroughly  prevent  physical  dis¬ 
orders  and  suffering.  So  with  fire,  the  real  cure  lies  in 
prevention. 

What  little  progress  has  been  made  toward  incom¬ 
bustibility.  in  our  buildings  has  been  very  largely  a  per¬ 
sonal  one.  It  would  seem  natural  that  a  sane  business 
man  would  realize  that  it  was  to  his  own  ultimate  ad¬ 
vantage  to  so  build.  But  such  progress  is  lamentably 
slow;  not  l-10th  of  one  per  cent  of  our  buildings  today 
are  even  tentatively  fairly  well  built!  It  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  average  individual  will  only  build  as  well 
as  he  is  compelled  to.  The  municipality,  duly  constituted 
authority,  has  to  insist  that  incombustible  buildings  only 
must  be  constructed.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  taxpayers 
if  an  individual  elects  to  let  his  building  be  destroyed  by 


public  too  grinding  and  unendurable,  so  will  it  ultimately 
be  deemed  that  no  regulation  is  too  stringent  that  can 
do  anything  towards  the  prevention  of  a  conflagration, 
the  most  contagious  and  ruinous  of  municipal  ills. 

Some  states  and  communities  have  expressed  a  doubt  as 
to  their  powers  or  rights  to  regulate  building  in  every 
minutiae.  It  is  a  police  power  and  according  to  the  very 
highest  authorities,  is  one  of  the  three  great  powers  of 
government,  to  wit:  Taxation,  eminent  domain,  and  the 
police  power.  The  two  first  have  special  regard  to  the 
state  as  an  organized  entity  and  are  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation.  It  is  only  quite  incidentally 
that  the  individual  is  benefited  by  the  exercise  of  either 
power.  Police  power,  on  the  contrary,  is  exercised  for 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  individual,  and  it  is  only  in¬ 
cidentally  that  the  state,  as  an  organized  entity,  is  bene- 
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fited.  It  cares  for  the  life,  the  health,  the  safety,  the 
morals,  of  the  community.  Safe  and  proper  building,  ma¬ 
terially  affects  each  one  of  those  details,  and  I  venture 
to  assert  that  no  enactment  looking  to  the  prevention  of 
fire  will  ever  be  set  aside  by  the  highest  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  in  the  land. 

Our  larger  cities  are  coming  to  this  little  by  little,  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  smaller  towns  there  is  scant 
building  regulation;  it  is,  generally,  a  “go-as-you-please” 
affair.  With  us,  the  village  of  today  is  the  town  of  to¬ 
morrow  and  the  city  of  a  few  years  hence.  Think  of  the 
heritage  of  combustible  buildings  that  we  are  leaving 
posterity.  Why,  in  1910,  a  year  of  great  progress,  61 
per  cent  and  over  of  all  the  buildings  we  built  in  cities 
and  towns  of  over  50,000  people,  were  of  wood  construc¬ 
tion.  In  Greater  New  York  itself,  58.76  per  cent  of  the 
buildings  were  wooden,  though,  Allah  be  praised!  noth¬ 
ing  wooden  can  hereafter  be  built  in  the  Borough  of  Man¬ 
hattan. 

One  would  think  that  after  such  a  terrible  lesson  as 
the  San  Franciscans  received,  they  at  least,  if  not  the 
entire  country,  would  be  so  thoroughly  weaned  away 
from  the  combustible  that  great  things  might  be  expected 
of  them  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  buildings.  But  the 
thrall  of  the  allegedly  “cheap”  is  still  upon  them.  To  date, 
they  have  expended  $111,000,000  in  rebuilding  and  repair¬ 
ing.  Over  28,000  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  and 
they  have  rebuilt  nearly  12,000,  but  of  that  number  only 
67  are  of  “class  A,”  or  first-class  construction,  and  there 
are  10,140  frame  buildings,  representing  an  investment  of 
$41,800,000  in  more  fuel  for  future  fires.  Baltimore  has 
done  but  little  better  in  her  upbuilding  and  Toronto,  not 
as  well  as  either.  So  that,  morally  considered,  we  may  say 
that  the  influence  of  great  conflagrations  is  practically 
wasted  as  far  as  the  afflicted  community  is  concerned. 

It  all  resolves  itself,  therefore,  very  largely,  into  what 
the  intelligent  individual  can  do  for  the  preservation  of 
his  own  life  and  property — for  a  while  yet,  at  least. 

Example  is  contagious.  The  less  intelligent  will  fol¬ 
low  suit  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  community  will 
naturally  drift  into  establishing  what  has  become  the 
recognized  mode  of  construction  as  standard  and  obliga¬ 
tory.  It  is  strange,  but  a  fact  nevertheless,  that  building 
laws  seldom,  if  ever,  go  far  beyond  current  practice,  even 
if  current  practice  is  bad;  and  the  rule  has  been,  hereto¬ 
fore,  at  least,  to  constantly  evade  them,  where  it  is  at. all 
possible.  General  individual  construction  has  much  im¬ 
proved  of  late  years  in  New  York,  in  Chicago,  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  as  a  result  it  is  in  those  cities  that  you  will 
find  the  best  building  regulations  now  being  enacted  and 
new  and  more  stringent  ones  continually  being  added. 

The  business  man  is  exceedingly  careful  in  most  of  his 
investments.  When  it  comes  to  buying  a  lot  he  has  the 
title  examined,  he  investigates  as  to  the  price  of  con¬ 
tiguous  property,  what  the  increase  has  been,  etc.,  etc. 
He  is  painstakingly  particular,  but  when  it  comes  to  put¬ 
ting  a  building  on  that  lot  that  carefulness  seems  to  dis¬ 
appear.  He  may  be  persuaded  into  going  to  considerable 
expense  for  ornamental  gewgaws  and  costly  adornment, 
but  as  to  the  vitals,  the  essentials  of  construction,  the 
building  regulations  and  the  insurance  rates  are  the  two 
controlling  influences,  and  beyond  them  he  rarely  goes. 
In  this,  he  is  generally  aided  and  abetted  by  his  architect, 
who  (seven  out  of  ten  of  him  at  least)  for  some  extraor¬ 
dinarily  inexplicable  reason  or  other,  cares  little  and 
knows  less  about  fireproof  construction.  The  result  can 
be  read  in  the  appalling  totals  of  the  fire  losses  that  are 
laid  before  us  time  after  time. 

The  building  regulations,  save  in  the  larger  cities,  are 


not  going  to  help  the  individual  over  much,  so  let  us 
see  how  much  he  is  benefited  by  insurance  regulations. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  insurance  companies’ 
province  is  in  fixing  rates  and  making  contracts  but  not 
in  making  the  risks  fireproof  nor  in  preventing  or  pro¬ 
tecting  again  fire,  just  for  the  simple  reason  that  neither 
the  prevention  of  fire  nor  the  protection  against  fire  is 
their  business  or  in  line  with  it.  Insurance  can  only  in¬ 
demnify  for  loss  by  fire.  They  should  rate  and  write 
every  risk  on  its  merits  from  their  view-point  and  leave 
fire-prevention  and  fire  protection  to  property  owners  and 
the  public.  To  diminish  or  reduce  hazards  by  improv¬ 
ing  or  removing  them  so  that  premium  rates  might  be 
safely  reduced  is  not  good  insurance  practice  and  would 
only  result  in  injury  to  the  business.  It  is  no  more  the 
duty  of  a  fire  insurance  company  to  advocate  fire-preven¬ 
tion  or  pay  for  any  part  of  that  work  than  it  is  for  a 
life  insurance  company  to  inaugurate  or  support  great 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  hygienic  conditions,  or 
for  a  marine  company  to  pay  for  lighthouses,  so  why 
should  we  look  to  them  to  tell  us  how  to  build  properly 
and  to  insist  upon  our  doing  so?  They  simply  maintain 
a  gambling  house  into  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  for 
us  to  go  and  bet  as  to  the  destruction  of  our  property. 
Self-preservation,  however,  has  shown  them  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  combating  conflagrations,  though  the  individual 
fire  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  good  advertisement  to 
keep  the  individual  impressed  with  the  desirability  there 
is  of  being  well  insured.  The  underwriters  have  written 
an  admirable  building  code,  but  in  all  this  I  am  reminded 
of  the  recent  activity  of  many  liquor  dealers  and  brewers 
in  behalf  of  the  temperance  reform  movement.  It  is 
praiseworthy  on  their  part,  but  calculated  to  make  one 
smile,  nevertheless. 

Incidentally,  the  insurance  people  have  been  guilty, 
though  unintentionally,  of  virtually  getting  very  high 
premiums,  the  highest  paid  in  any  land  (though  still  too 
low  upon  shoddy  construction  to  make  it  prohibitive) 
under  false  pretenses.  In  comparatively  open  districts  or 
in  small  places,  but  where  it  is  most  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  rapid  growth,  they  at  first  make  a  remarkably  low 
rate  on  remarkably  poor  construction.  People  are  thus 
encouraged  to  build  shabbily  because  of  that  low  rate. 
Such  buildings  multiply  rapidly,  and  the  risk  of  con¬ 
flagration  becomes  more  and  more  imminent.  Up  go 
the  rates,  though  those  very  people  had  every  reason 
to  believe,  and  probably  were  told,  that  the  rate  first 
made  would  continue.  Later,  the  city  is  notified  that  that 
particular  district  is  an  extremely  bad  one  and  more  fire 
appliances  will  have  to  be  put  in,  involving  great  municipal 
expenditure.  The  insurance  behests  are  immediately  com¬ 
plied  with  but,  just  the  same,  the  insurance  rates  over 
the  entire  city  are  raised  and  no  protest  is  of  avail.  The 
companies  stand  together  and  you  pay  the  rate  or  go 
uninsured.  Have  we  any  complaint  to  make?  It’s  busi¬ 
ness.  We  are  business  men  and  yet  we  submit  to  this 
process  of  shearing  and  seem  to  be  perfectly  content  to 
be  the  sheep  and  to  keep  on  growing  still  more  wool  that 
we  may  be  sheared  again. 

Encouragement  is  even  offered  to  the  criminally  in¬ 
clined,  for  the  companies  are  not  as  particular  as  they 
should  be  in  regard  to  over  insurance.  And,  alas,  there 
are  some  among  us  who  do  not  hesitate  to  insure  their 
stock  away  above  its  value  and  contrive  that  an  accident 
does  happen,  preferably  one  that  will  lead  to  the  total 
destruction  of  that  stock.  There  is  always  a  chance  that 
they  can  “prove”  that  its  value  is  the  total  sum  insured — 
and  the  transaction  turns  out  a  profitable  one. 

Right  here  is  a  good  place  to  call  attention  to  a  fire- 
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preventive  measure  that  obtains  in  continental  Europe 
and  that  some  of  us  at  least  are  straining  to  have  made  a 
law  here.  I  refer  to  the  “neighborhood  liability”  enact¬ 
ment  that  in  those  other  countries  furnishes  “such  a  steady, 
though  silent  pressure,  in  the  direction  of  care  in  the 
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■construction  and  use  of  buildings.”  Under  this  law,  every¬ 
one  is  liable  to  his  neighbors  for  damage  that  may  be 
•caused  to  them  by  fire  that  extends  beyond  his  own 
premises  and  is  caused  through  his  own  carelessness  or 
neglect.  True,  in  those  continental  countries  the  regular 
insurance  policies  include  this  neighborhood  liability  risk. 
Notwithstanding  that  insurance,  the  law  is  tremendously 
beneficial  in  its  results.  Its  adoption  here  would  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  us.  We  all  feel  too  utterly  ir¬ 
responsible. 

Returning  to  regular  insurance,  let  us  see  how  it  really 
works.  Here  is  a  concrete  example.  Three  years  ago  a 
man  put  up  a  $100,000  store  building.  He  didn’t  think  it 
necessary  to  make  it  fireproof  because  he  got  a  rate  of 
$1.50  per  $100.00  on  the  full  value  of  that  building.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  repairs,  etc.,  that  were  not  insured  against,  the 
total  cost  of  that  building,  including  the  insurance 
premiums  for  three  years,  was  $104,500.  The  building 
burned  awhile  ago  and  some  of  his  friends  congratulated 
him  upon  receiving  virtually  the  full  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance.  There  was  some  little  salvage  in  foundations,  some 
brick,  etc.,  but  let  us  assume  that  he  got  back  the  entire 
$100,000.  He  didn’t  get  back  the  premiums.  There  is  a 
loss  of  $4,500.  It  will  be  five  months  before  he  will  have 
gotten  into  a  temporary  building  with  new  stock  and  his 
business  going  along  normally,  so  that  $10,000  is  the  least 
he  can  count  upon  losing  in  profits  that  he  should  have 
made  during  that  time.  He  counts  a  still  further  loss  of 
$2,000  by  not  being  able  to  make  as  good  purchases  as 
some  of  the  stock  he  had.  One  thousand  dollars  more 
goes  into  the  loss  of  records  or  orders,  accounts,  etc. 
The  rent  of  quarters  he  will  occupy  while  rebuilding  will 
be  $3,000  more.  Moving  into  that  new  building  will  be 
•at  least  $1,000  more.  So  that  he  figures  a  straight  loss  of 
$21,500,  not  to  mention  losses  due  to  old  customers  get¬ 
ting  away  from  him  and  such  incidentals  that  cannot  be 
well  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  He,  certainly,  must 


now  realize  that  he  would  have  been  $20,000  better  off 
had  he  had  a  fireproof  building. 

But  supposing  his  building  had  not  burned  down.  He 
would  still  have  been  far  better  off  in  a  fireproof  struc¬ 
ture.  Let  us  imagine,  for  example,  that  two  men  build 
buildings  very  similar  to  his  excepting  that  one,  Mr.  A’s, 
is  a  fireproof  building,  while  Mr.  B’s  is  exactly  like  our 
first  example,  being  of  the  ordinary  combustible  construc¬ 
tion.  A’s  cost  $110,000  and  B’s,  $100,000.  B  has  “saved” 
$10,000.  At  the  end  of  five  years  B’s  building  is  deteriorat¬ 
ing  and  costing  a  little  more  each  year  to  keep  in  re¬ 
pair.  He  has  spent  $2,000  already  in  repairs  and  his 
insurance  has  cost  him  $7,500  for  the  five  years.  A’s 
building  has  cost  him  $500  for  repairs  and  he  has  carried 
just  enough  insurance  to  provide  against  any  contingency 
of  damage.  His  premiums  will  have  been  $1,000.  A’s 
building  at  the  end  of  five  years  thus  cost  $111,500,  while 
B’s  has  cost  him  $109,500,  but  at  the  end  of  another  year, 
the  cost  stands  at  exactly  the  same  figure  for  both  and 
A  will  continue  to  have  a  better,  sounder  and  safer  build¬ 
ing,  while  B’s  is  deteriorating  at  an  ever  increasing  rate 
and  may  be  completely  gutted  by  fire  any  day  and  with 
all  the  consequent  loss  of  business  and  profits  that  we 
have  noted  in  the  other  case.  A  is  a  conservative  busi¬ 
ness  man,  while  B  is  a  speculator  and,  naturally,  believes 
in  gambling  with  the  insurance  people. 

Remember  this,  one  of  the  great  fundamental  truths 
to  be  considered  when  you  are  thinking  about  building: 
That  in  no  case  will  the  interest  on  the  additional  amount 
that  a  first-class  fireproof  building  costs  over  and  above 
the  initial  cost  of  ordinary  inflammable  construction,  be 
greater  than  the  yearly  premium  you  will  have  to  pay 
upon  the  insurance  that  it  will  be  deemed  necessary  to 
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carry  upon  that  aforesaid  inflammable  building.  So  that 
it  must  be  clearly  evident  to  even  the  least  thoughtful 
of  men  that  to  build  otherwise  than  absolutely  fireproof 
is  very,  very  foolish.  That  would  seem  to  be  the  nicest 
and  most  polite  term  to  use;  one  would  be  fully  justified 
in  making  it  much  stronger. 
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With  this  fact  well  in  mind,  what  think  you  of  a  people 
that  not  only  complacently  transacts  its  important  busi¬ 
ness  in,  lives  in,  and  worships  in,  tinder-boxes,  but  con¬ 
tinues,  without  the  slightest  excuse  or  reason,  to  add 
combustible  homes,  combustible  schools,  combustible 
churches  and  combustible  business  blocks  to  what  at  any 
day  may  become  its  funeral  pyre? 

Fortunately,  lumber  will  soon  become,  even  in  its  in¬ 
itial  cost,  the  most  expensive  material  that  can  be  used 
in  building.  You  may  not  have  done  any  building  of  late 
or  been  interested  in  the  purchase  of  lumber,  so  this  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  may  not  have  been  brought  home  to  you, 
so  just  for  example  go  out  and  try  and  get  a  piano  box. 
A  few  years  ago  poor  people  used  these  for  coal-bins, 
piano  boxes  were  a  glut  on  the  market,  so  to  speak.  To¬ 
day,  you  can’t  get  one  for  love  or  money.  The  dealers 
have  to  send  them  back  to  the  factories,  and  the  freight 
rate  is  a  stiff  one. 

Individual  initiative  has  given  us  the  10,000  ouildings 
of  more  or  less  fire-resisting  excellence  that  we  have  in 
the  country.  We  are  thankful  to  those  10,000  individuals 
and  companies.  In  most  of  their  buildings  some  one  or 
more  things  have  been  forgotten  or  neglected,  just  enough 
to  endanger  the  contents  and  to  make  it  possible  that 
the  buildings  themselves  may  be  seriously  damaged.  Wit¬ 
ness  what  happened  to  the  skyscrapers  of  Baltimore  and 
San  Francisco.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Baltimore 
ones  were  pretty  badly  hurt,  they  served  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  spread  of  fire  toward  the  residence  district. 
Fire  spent  its  energy  upon  them  and  to  their  great  bulk 
and  comparative  excellence  of  construction  does  that  city 
owe  its  gratitude  that  it  was  not  entirely  destroyed.  In 
New  York  and  Chicago,  there  are,  of  course,  the  most 
so-called  skyscrapers  and  of  the  most  correct  construc¬ 
tion.  Some  people  and  even  some  insurance  authorities 
have  expressed  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those  build¬ 
ings  in  a  fire  and,  in  fact,  have  contended  that  they  would 
add  to  its  spread  and  look  upon  them  as  a  menace.  For 
my  part,  in  case  of  a  conflagration  I  would  rather  be  in 
a  New  York  or  Chicago  skyscraper  than  anywhere  else. 
The  latest  ones  are  exceedingly  well  built.  For  instance, 
the  Singer  Building  in  New  York  is  well-nigh  perfect. 
It  not  only  is  positively  safe  in  itself  and  affords  the 
maximum  protection  to  its  inhabitants  and  contents,  but 
it  offers  exceptional  advantages  as  a  fighting  center  from 
which  neighboring  fires  may  quickly  be  extinguished. 
More  than  that,  the  great  financial  district  of  New  York — 
whose  destruction  would  mean  at  least  temporary  chaos 
to  the  nation — is  protected  from  the  spread  of  fire  from 
uptown  by  a  rampart  of  skyscrapers.  This  was  purely  ac¬ 
cidental  but  a  most  fortunate  coincidence.  From  the  East 
river  to  the  Hudson,  approximately  along  Cedar  street, 
there  are  seventeen  huge  fireproof  buildings,  such  as  the 
Hudson  Terminal,  the  West  Street  Building,  the  Trinity 
Building,  the  City  Investment,  Singer,  etc.,  etc.,  buildings 
of  from  150  feet  to  350  feet  and  more  in  height,  that,  spite 
of  the  alarmists,  would  not  only  not  be  a  means  of 
spreading  a  conflagration  but  would  effectually  squelch 
it  and  stop  its  progress. 

There  has  been  in  most  cities  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  agitation  against  the  skyscraper.  Reasons  for  going 
up  high  in  the  air  are  many;  the  value  of  city  property 
is  a  great  incentive  thereto.  If  properly  built  there  is 
absolutely  no  element  of  danger  in  a  skyscraper.  In¬ 
dividuals  and  the  authorities  seem  to  recognize  that  the 
tall  building  should  be  superlatively  well  built  and  the 
best  of  skill  is  usually  employed  upon  it.  In  New  York 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  curb  the  tall  buildings, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  done,  and  as  far  as  fire 


is  concerned,  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  that 
action.  When  it  comes  to  hygienic  considerations,  and 
light  and  air,  and  the  congestion  of  traffic  in  the  streets, 
those  are  matters  that  deserve  thought  and  speedy  con¬ 
trolling  action.  Years  ago  the  Society  of  Building  Com¬ 
missioners  strongly  advocated  what  even  now  seems  to 
be  the  very  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  the  restricting 
of  buildings  to  so  many  stories  in  height  on  the  street 
line,  then  a  stepping  back  on  the  front  of  so  many  feet, 
and  going  up  so  many  stories  more  and  another  step,  and 
so  on  indefinitely,  so  that  the  light  and  air  space  of  each 
street  would  be  widening  as  the  building  ascended,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  chasmlike  effect  produced  by  a  lot 
of  tall  buildings  right  up  on  the  street  line.  Architect 
Ernest  Flagg  in  New  York,  and  Architect  D.  K.  Boyd  of 
Philadelphia,  have  enlarged  upon  this  suggestion,  defined 
it  and  put  it  into  applicable  form  and  the  plan  is  at 
present  being  considered  by  New  York’s  Building  Code 
Commission.  Many  cities  now  limit  the  height  of  build¬ 
ings  to  nine  and  ten  stories  and  in  Europe  they  maintain 
a  still  lower  limit,  but  I  am  confident  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  height  restrictions  will  be  removed 
everywhere.  There  will  be  regulations  as  to  light  and 
air  spaces,  but  the  tall  building  has  come  to  stay.  So- 
far  it  has  been  the  best  building  built  and  our  effort 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  still  further  bettering  its 
construction,  rather  than  trying,  to  legislate  against  it 

Moreover,  these  tall  structures  have  had  a  very  benefi¬ 
cent  influence  upon  general  construction.  They  have 
familiarized  our  people,  to  a  degree  at  least,  with  the 
salient  principles  of  fire-resistance  in  buildings.  The  in¬ 
dividual  who  hasn't  thought  much  about  the  matter  is, 
nevertheless,  and  perhaps  quite  unconsciously,  going  to 
imitate  to  a  certain  degree  the  construction  of  the  tall 
building  in  his  four  or  five-story  affair.  And  the  influence 
is  felt  all  the  way  down  the  line.  People  occupy  those 
buildings  as  offices  and  have  seen  them  in  construction, 
and  they  eventually  inquire  as  to  the  applicability  of  those 
same  materials  for  the  home  they  intend  building. 

To  sum  up,  the  one  remedy  above  all  else  that  will  clear 
this  fire  evil  out  of  our  economic  system,  is  to  BUILEf 
WELL.  We  have  hopes  that  in  a  little  while  you 
will  have  to  do  so,  but  until  then  it  is  to  your  best  per¬ 
sonal  interest  to  build  thus,  and  voluntarily.  If  in  this 
article  I  have  been  able  to  center  your  attention  upon  that 
fact  and  to  convince  you  of  its  truth  and  importance, 
then,  indeed,  will  I  deem  my  effort  repaid  and  my  time 
splendidly  spent. 

Though  not  directly  connected  with  the  fire  problem,  it 
is  certainly  opportune  and  most  timely  to  suggest  to 
builders,  that  while  it  is  always  desirable  and  necessary  to 
build  well,  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  build  now,  using 
the  argument  last  year’s  financial  tightening  carried  prices 
of  building  materials  to  a  lower  point  than  they  had  been 
for  some  time.  Wages  were  not  appreciably  cut,  but  there 
was  a  great  choice  of  men  and  they  did  more  work,  so 
that  building  has  been  much  cheaper  than  it  was  a  year 
and  more  ago  and  than  it  will  be  in  a  few  months  from 
now  and  from  then  on.  People  are  all,  more  or  less  sheep¬ 
like,  and  most  fond  of  following  a  leader.  Everything 
points  to  a  very  great  revival  of  business.  Crops  have 
been  bountiful,  banks  are  loaded  with  money,  and  people 
have  been  pretty  badly  singed  in  the  stock  market  and' 
speculative  investments,  and  will  naturally  turn  to  real 
estate  and  building,  so  that  it  behooves  the  really  in¬ 
telligent  man,  who  has  any  idea  at  all  of  building  ai\y- 
thing  to  get  to  work  and  close  contracts  now.  Note  the 
upward  tendency. 
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Splendid  Example  of  Architectural  Possibilities  of  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 

in  This  Attractive  Building 


The  artistic  possibilities  of  brick  construction  are  just 
beginning  to  be  realized  by  architects  and  builders.  A 
splendid  example  of  the  modern  use  of  brick  for  buildings 
of  a  semi-public  character  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  just  com¬ 
pleted  in  Chicago,  at  the  corner  of  Kedzie  avenue  and 
Harvard  street.  This  was  erected  by  a  branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  organization  in  Chicago,  known  as  the 
Sears-Roebuck  department,  from  the  fact  that  this  large 
company  gave  liberally  toward  the  building  and  it  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  buildings  of  the  above  company. 

In  designing  and  selecting  the  building  materials,  there 
was  much  good  judgment  displayed  on  the  part  of  the 


managers,  architects  and  others  interested.  Especial  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  making  the  exterior  of  the  building 
attractive  and  out  of  the  ordinary.  Consequently  when 
the  plans  were  completed  by  Architect  George  Nimmons, 
the  material  selected,  as  most  appropriate,  was  a  face 
brick  of  unusually  attractive  appearance.  These  were 
supplied  by  the  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and 
are  known  as  “old  rose  Colonial,”  being  a  rich  dark  rose 
color,  415,000  being  used.  With  trimmings  of  a  similar 
color,  made  by  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  the  ef¬ 
fect  produced  a  combination,  much  to  be  admired.  The 
artistic  effects  produced  by  this  combination  of  materials 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  orna¬ 
mental  frieze,  which  is  shown  in  detail,  with  the  ornate 
doorway,  was  repeated  as  a  finishing  touch  on  the  upper 
story  and  is  an  exquisite  example  of  artistic  workman¬ 
ship,  not  often  seen  in  American  cities. 


The  building  is  of  a  unique  style  of  architecture,  and  is 
what  might  be  termed  a  combination  of  the  modern  and 
the  Gothic  and  it  calls  forth  the  admiration  of  every  be¬ 
holder.  The  location  is  pleasing,  and  the  building  is  one 
that  may  be  pointed  to  with  pride  by  clay  manufacturers 
and  salesmen.  Aesthetically,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  faces 
210  feet  on  Harvard  street  and  135  feet  on  Kedzie  avenue. 
It  is  five  stories  high  and  cost,  exclusive  of  the  fur¬ 
nishings,  $265,000. 

The  brick  used  in  the  building  were  furnished  by  the 
Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  the  following 
quantities:  Old  rose  Colonial,  415,000;  white  Kittanning, 


80,000,  and  2,000  “Moquette.”  The  main  entrance  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  white  mosaic  tile.  To  the  right,  on  entering, 
is  the  boys’  assembly  room,  which  contains  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  mantel  of  old  rose  brick,  and  the  bowling  alley. 
East  of  this  is  the  general  assembly  room,  with  walls  of 
Kittanning  brick,  with  an  artistic  border  of  the  same 
laid  in  black  mortar.  To  the  left,  on  the  first  floor, 
are  the  class  rooms  and  laboratory,  where  are  taught 
mechanics,  business  and  a  number  of  higher  subjects. 

Just  north  of  the  class  rooms  is  the  natatorium,  60  by 
25  feet,  which  is  faced  with  white  enamel  tile  and  is 
supplied  with  a  terra  cotta  life  rail,  the  latter  furnished 
by  the  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  walls 
of  this  room,  as  well  as  of  several  others  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  are  of  white  Kittanning  brick.  At  the  head  of  the 
main  stairway  on  the  second  floor,  is  the  lobby.  This  is  a 
wide  and  spacious  apartment,  with  floors  of  red  Welsh 


Splendid  New  Home  of  Sears-Roebuck  Branch  Chicago  V.  M.  C.  A. 
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quarry  tile.  Immediately  opposite  the  stairway  stands  a 
magnificent  mantel  made  of  “Moquette”  brick,  decorated 
with  tile.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  mantels  ever  con¬ 
structed  and  stands  nine  feet  high  by  sixteen  feet  long, 


fourth  and  fifth  floors.  On  the  fifth  floor  a  hospital  ward 
is  also  located.  Wells  Bros.  Co.  had  the  general  contract, 
and  the  time  consumed  in  the  erection  of  the  same,  bar¬ 
ring  strikes  and  weather  delays,  was  about  eight  months. 
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Detail  of  Ornamental  Friee  Which  Was  Repeated  on  the  Upper  Story. 


forming  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

On  this  floor  are  found  the  gymnasium,  billard  room 
and  cafe,  with  ample  equipment  for  large  gatherings. 
There  are  300  dormitory  rooms  occupying  the  third, 


Artistically  considered  as  well  as  regarding  fireproofing 
and  general  completeness  of  design,  this  is  said  to  be 
the  most  unique  building  in  the  country  erected  by  this 
organization.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  brick  and  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  and  offers  only  another  example  of  what 


Mammoth  Moquette  Brick  Mantel  In  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.  Brick  Furnished  by  Bonner  &  Marshall,  Chicago. 
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may  be  accomplished  by  a  combination  of  art,  utility, 
suitability  and  substantiality  in  the  matter  of  design,  ma¬ 
terials,  workmanship  and  other  essentials  that  go  to 
make  up  a  perfect  building.  More  of  such  buildings  are 
needed  to  make  our  cities  places  of  beauty.  The  simplicity 
of  this  building  is  one  of  its  chief  charms  and  the  effort 
to  get  away  from  the  commonplace  in  the  use  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta  has  resulted  in  a  striking  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  this  line. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  TO  INVESTIGATE. 

New  York,  Jan.  10. — Special. — Thomas  Carmody,  attor¬ 
ney  general  for  the  state  of  New  York,  sent  this  reply  to 
a  telegraphic  query  addressed  to  him  regarding  the  names 
of  the  petitioners  asking  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Brick  Co.  and  what  his  plans  of  procedure 
were: 

“A  petition  has  been  filed  for  the  commencement  of 
proceedings  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Brick  Co.  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 


petitioners  are  D.  C.  Weeks  &  Son,  J.  Odell  Whitenack, 
William  L.  Crow  Construction  Co.,  August  Niewenhouse, 
F.  J.  Ashfield,  George  A.  Fuller  Company,  George  H. 
McEntee,  the  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Wills  &  Marvin 
Co.,  Hugh  Getty,  Arthur  Construction  Co.,  Donald 
Mitchell  &  Son,  Charles  A.  Cowen  &  Co.,  Thompson 
Starrett  Co.,  John  V.  Schaefer,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Frank  E.  Con¬ 
over,  Jacob  Zimmerman  and  Beem  &  Nase,  all  New  York 
builders. 

“I  will  investigate  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  the 
petition  before  commencing  proceedings.  I  have  notified 
the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Co.  of  the  substance  of  the 
petition  and  have  given  it  an  opportunity  of  explanation 
and  offered  to  arrange  a  hearing.” 

A  meeting  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Brick  Co.  was  held  in  the  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  this  afternoon,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken 
pending  the  return  of  President  John  B.  Rose  from  Ber¬ 
muda  on  January  15. 

Practically  all  of  the  officers  were  present,  including 
Frank  M.  Patterson,  counsel  for  the  company.  The  offi¬ 
cers  are:  President,  John  B.  Rose,  of  Neyburgh;  Aaron 
E.  Aldrich,  of  Fishkill,  vice-president;  Frank  DeNoyelles, 
of  Haverstraw,  secretary,  and  Robert  Main,  of  Saugerties, 
treasurer.  The  directors  and  executive  officers  are:  Lucien 


H.  Washburn,  of  Haverstraw;  -Everett  Fowler,  of  Haver¬ 
straw;  H.  J.  Jova,  of  Rose-ton;  Henry  R.  Bridgman, 
of  Kingston;  Alonzo  Rose,  of  Kingston;  George  H.  Wash¬ 
burn,  of  Saugerties,  and  C.  F.  Suderley,  of  Coeymans. 

Mr.  Patterson  left  this  city  for  Albany  this  evening  and 
would  make  no  further  statement  beyond  that  given  in  the 
trade  review  letter  from  this  city  in  another  part  of  this 
issue.  No  official  statement  would  be  made  by  any  of  the 
officers  attending  the  meeting,  all  preferring  to  wait  for 
Mr.  Rose’s  return. 


ELWOOD  PRESS  MAKING  GOOD. 

In  passing  round  the  editorial  glad  hand  in  Chicago 
last  week,  we  called  upon  our  old  friend,  John  J. 
Moroney,  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co.  While 
we  found  that  it  was  his  busy  day,  he  still  had  time  to 
be  his  smiling,  chatty  and  genial  self.  He  says  that 
the  phenomenal  success  he  is  having  with  his  “Elwood 
dry  press  mahine”  is  making  all  his  days  busy  ones,  and 
that  if  these  are  the  times  of  dullness  and  business  de¬ 


pression  that  some  people  are  talking  about,  he  will  have 
to  build  a  new  shop  when  the  good  times  come  again. 

When  John  brought  out  his  “Elwood  press”  his  friends 
shook  their  heads,  saying  that  there  was  not  room  for 
another  dry  press  machine,  but  he  thought  there  was 
always  room  at  the  top,  and  went  ahead,  and  his  present 
success  certainly  proves  that  he  was  right. 

If  you  think  John  can’t  make  a  success  of  anything  he 
tackles,  the  next  time  you  are  in  his  office  in  the  Great 
Northern  Building,  get  him  to  show  you  the  map  of 
Ireland,  with  his  motto  underneath,  that  he  has  tacked 
upon  the  wall. 

In  additon  to  the  Elwood  press,  the  Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co.  has  machinery  for  wire-cut  or  sand-mold 
plants,  and  also  a  fine  line  of  brick  yard  supplies  and 
specialties.  You  have  not  really  seen  Chicago  without 
calling  on  John  at  his  offices  in  the  Great  Northern 
Building. 


What  the  brickmaker  needs  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
modern  standard  is  publicity,  which  in  almost  every  line 
of  business  has  revolutionized  selling  methods.  The 
fact  that  the  brick  business  has  been  one  of  the  last  to 
use  modern  sales  methods  has  undoubtedly  been  a  deter¬ 
rent  factor. — Contract  Record,  Toronto,  Can. 


Assembly  Room  at  the  New  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  Showing  Side-walls  of  Brick  with  Fancy  Frieze. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

“Forty  horses  die  every  day  in  consequence  of  falls  upon 
Chicago’s  icy  pavements,”  says  the  “Chicago  Daily  News,” 
which  further  states:  “We  need  more  sand  and  less  cru¬ 
elty.”  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  sand  that  is  needed  so  much 
as  brick  pavements,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  any 
teamster  or  team  owner  will  verify,  that  drivers  invariably 
prefer  brick  or  granite  block  pavement  and  will  go  out  of 
their  way  in  order  to  drive  on  these  pavements,  where  the 
horses  can  obtain  a  foothold.  The  above  is  the  death  record 
but  many  more  instances  might  be  cited  where  valuable 
animals  are  crippled  and  injured  for  life  on  slippery  asphalt 
and  creosote  block  pavements,  which  are  notoriously  slip¬ 
pery  in  summer  (when  wet)  and  in  winter.  Mr.  Brick- 
man,  if  you  will  expend  half  the  energy  and  push  in  pro¬ 
moting  brick  streets  that  the  asphalt  and  creosote  block  peo¬ 
ple  do,  there  will  be  business  enough  to  keep  all  plants  run¬ 
ning  twelve  months  in  a  year.  Only  today  the  writer,  while 
standing  on  a  street  corner  in  Chicago,  waiting  for  a  car, 
saw  nine  horses  slip  and  fall  on  creosote  block  pavement. 
Why  not  conserve  our  forests  by  using  brick? 


The  outcome  of  the  plans"  formulated  by  the  Greater  New 
York  Brick  Co.  is  being  watched  with  great  interest  by  clay 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  Recent  developments, 
as  set  forth  in  our  New  York  news  letter,  shows  that  the 
opposing  interests  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  discover 
some  flaw  which  may,  by  some  crook  or  turn,  be  construed 
into  an  infringement  of  the  trust  law.  The  Greater  New 
York  Brick  Co.,  however,  is  firm  in  its  denial  of  any  in¬ 
tention  on  its  part  of  evading  the  issue  and  stands  ready  to 
explain  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  organization.  A  peti¬ 
tion  has  been  filed  for  the  beginning  of  proceedings  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Co.  as  a  com¬ 


bination  in  restraint  of  trade.  Thomas  Carmody,  Attorney 
General  for  the  state  of  New  York,  has  notified  the  Greater 
New  York  Brick  Co.  and  has  given  it  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
planation  at  a  hearing  to  be  held  soon. 


“How  much  money  did  you  make  last  year?”  is  a  common 
question  among  business  men  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

If  you  have  not  more  money  in  the  bank  than  you  had  last 
year,  do  you  know  why?  If  you  have  not.  your  first  duty  is 
to  find  the  weak  spots  in  your  business  methods — ascertain 
the  cause — then  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  trouble. 

Some  clay  manufacturers  can  tell  to  a  cent  what  every 
piece  of  their  finished  product  costs.  Can  you?  If  not,  do  not 
let  another  year  pass  without  establishing  a  cost  system — no 
matter  how  simple — so  that  you  can  have  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  cost  of  your  product.  With  a  view  to  aiding  those  who 
have  no  established  cost  system,  we  are  publishing  in  this 
issue  an  article  on  cost  keeping  by  the  well  known  engineer, 
W.  R.  Richardson.  This  system,  while  somewhat  elaborate, 
may  be  simplified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  smaller  estab¬ 
lishments.  This  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  and  worthy 
of  much  careful  study  and  thought. 

The  manufacturers  of  clay  products  will  be  interested  in 
some  of  the  features  which  will  make  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition  a  pronounced  success.  A  contest  is  being  put 
on  for  the  benefit  of  the  architects  throughout  the  country. 
Prizes  amounting  to  $1,000.00  are  being  offered  for  the  best 
planned  and  moderate  cost  clay  products  bungalow,  full 
particulars  of  which  are  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Mayors  in  all  cities  in  the  United  States  are  invited  to 
visit  Chicago  in  March  as  delegates  to  a  Municipal  Congress, 
at  which  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  will  be  the  “Prac¬ 
tical  City  Beautiful.” 

Municipal  engineers  and  building  commissioners  are  urg¬ 
ently  requested  to  attend  the  Congress  and  elaborate  prep¬ 
arations  are  being  made  to  give  them  practical  demonstrations 
of  ideal  municipal  construction  that  will  help  them  in  their 
work. 

The  Congress  is  to  be  held  at  the  Chicago  Coliseum  annex 
in  connection  with  the  Clay  Products  and  Permanent  Home 
Exposition,  March  7  to  12.  The  clayworkers  have  pledged 
their  support  to  the  project  and  have  promised  to  prepare 
the  exhibits  which  are  required. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  will  be  constructed  for 
the  instruction  of  the  delegates : 

A  full-width  street  showing  sewer  lines,  conduit,  brick 
paving,  clay  curb,  special  street  railway  block  and  all  of  the 
other  features  of  an  ideal  thoroughfare. 

Sewer  pipe  of  all  sizes,  including  some  that  is  large  enough 
for  a  man  of  average  height  to  walk  upright  through. 

Paving  block  of  all  descriptions,  including  vitrified  brick, 
the  new  Dunn  wire-cut  block,  and  other  new  products  in  street 
surfacing  that  have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  proven. 

Conduit  for  electric  wiring,  telephone  systems,  power  lines, 
pneumatic  tubes,  best  type  of  fireproof  construction  for  school 
houses,  fire  departments  and  other  municipal  buildings  to 
prevent  fire  horrors  and  stop  the  enormous  fire  loss. 

Mayors,  engineers  and  commissioners  of  cities  noted  for 
the  success  of  their  municipal  improvements  will  address 
the  delegates. 


THE  EASIEST  WAY. 

to  find  a  buyer  for  those  machines,  pumps,  cars 
and  tracking  is  to  place  an  Ad  in  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record’s”  Classified  Department.  Two  dollars  in¬ 
vested  may  bring  you  a  return  of  many  hundreds 
or  dollars.  It  is  worth  the  effort.  Try  it. 
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COMING  CONVENTIONS. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  March  6-9.  T.  A.  Randall,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  secretary. 

National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  4th.  W.  P.  Blair, 
Locomotive  Eng.  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O.,  secretary. 

American  Ceramic  Society,  Chicago,  Ill.  March 
4-6.  Prof.  Edw.  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O.,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Building  Brick  Association  of  America,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  March  6th.  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  Flat¬ 
iron  Bldg.,  New  York,  secretary. 

National  Clay  Machinery  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  March  7-12.  W.  N.  Durbin,  Anderson,  Ind., 
secretary. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers  Association,  Chicago, 
March  8th  and  9th,  A.  ,E.  Huckins,  secretary, 
Champaign,  Ill. 

Iowa  Brick  &  Tile  Association,  Ft.  Dodge,  la., 
Jan.  23-25.  C.  B.  Platt,  Van  Meter,  la.,  secre¬ 
tary. 

National  Builders’  Supply  Association,  New 
York  City,  Jan.  30-31.  R.  Dinsmore,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  secretary. 

Inter-State  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  12-17. 

Northwestern  Clay  Association — Date  to  be 
announced  later.  Axel  Anderson,  Security  Bank 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  secretary. 

Washington  Clayworkers’  Association — Date  to 
be  announced  later.  Jas.  Gibson,  1422  Dearborn 
St.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  secretary. 

Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association — Date  not 
set. 

Brickmakers’  Association  of  Arkansas — Date 
not  set. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  6-7.  S.  Weidman, 
Madison,  Wis.,  secretary. 

Northwestern  Ohio  Drain  Tile  Association — 
Date  to  be  announced  later.  J.  D.  Rumsey, 
Strycker,  O.,  secretary. 


A  RIGHT  MERRY  GREETING. 

The  Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  sent  us 
the  season’s  greetings  with  the  following  comment:  “We 
desire  to  express  to  you  during  this  right  merry  holiday 
season  our  appreciation  of  the  able  manner  in  which  youi 
journal  has  been  conducted  during  the  past  year.  We 
wish  you  new  successes  for  the  coming  twelve  months.” 


The  Clay  Products  Co.,  incorporated  at  Sioux  City,  la., 
with  'a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  announces  that  it  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  entire  properties,  good  will,  etc.,  of  the  Sioux 
Paving  Brick  Co.  and  the  Lower  Brick  Co.,  both  of  North 
Riverside,  the  Holman  Brick  Co.  and  the  Cherry  Red 
Pressed  Brick  Co.  of  Correctionville.  The  company 
states  that  it  is  enlarging  and  adding  to  the  several  plans 
and  will  start  off  with  an  output  of  7,500  cars  per  year 
of  vitrified  glazed  drain  tile,  4  to  36  inches;  flue  linings, 
hollow  block,  fire  proofing,  conduits,  vitrified  face  brick, 
red  pressed  face  brick,  common  builders  and  hollow  brick, 
firse  brick  and  fire  clay,  sewer  pipe,  wall  coping,  etc.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are:  G.  N.  Fairchild,  president 
and  manager;  D.  C.  Shull,  vice-president;  C.  M.  Stilwell, 
secretary. 


ILLINOIS  CLAY  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

The  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold 
their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  March  8th  and  9th,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  Clay  Show.  Mr.  Geo.  Hartwell,  who 
has  acted  for  many  years  as  secretary  of  this  association, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Huckins  of 
Champaign,  Ill.,  has  been  appointed  by  President  Gates 
to  take  his  place.  The  association  will  hold  only  one 
meeting  on  Friday  and  probably  only  one  on  Saturday, 
owing  to  the  many  other  meetings  and  attractions  of  the 
week.  No  headquarters  have  as  yet  been  selected,  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  association  will  establish  joint  head¬ 
quarters  with  some  of  the  other  organizations.  The  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  association  are  always  of  an  interesting  and 
instructive  character,  and  are  largely  attended  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  manufacturers,  and  without  doubt  this  year’s  attend¬ 
ance  will  be  unusually  large.  Further  announcement  will 
be  made  as  to  the  program  as  soon  as  same  is  com¬ 
pleted. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

As  previously  announced,  the  Twelfth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association 
will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  at  the  Republican  House, 
March  5th  and  6th,  1912.  This  date  was  chosen  so  as  to 
enable  the  Wisconsin  manufacturers  to  attend  both  the 
State  and  National  conventions  on  the  same  trip.  The 
final  program  of  the  meeting  has  not  been  issued,  but  pre¬ 
liminary  notices  indicate  that  their  most  important  ses¬ 
sion  will  begin  on  March  7th.  The  meeting  this  year  will 
be  shortened  to  two  days  and  will  adjourn  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  6th  to  attend  the  National  organization  in 
Chicago  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 

The  program  includes  a  discussion  of  kiln  construction 
and  burning  of  drain  tile,  by  C.  B.  Platt,  of  Van  Meter, 
Iowa;  the  preparation  of  stony  clays,  by  C.  H.  Solfisburg, 
of  Aurora,  Ill.;  and  the  clay  testing  laboratory  of  the  State 
University,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Havard.  Members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  also  present  papers  on  various  topics,  in¬ 
cluding  fire  and  liability  insurance,  prospect  for  the  clay 
industry  in  the  state,  Wisconsin  clay  products  from  an 
architect’s  point  of  view  and  others.  There  will  be  a  full 
report  of  the  outcome  of  the  railway  freight  rates  case 
by  John  Ringle,  chairman  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  the  very  satisfactory  outcome  will  be  appropriately 
celebrated.  The  final  program  will  be  given  out  about 
Feb.  15. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  ISSUED. 

We  have  recently  received  a  bound  copy  of  the  official 
report  of  the  25th  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  which  was  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  8th  to  10th,  1911.  As  announced  by 
the  secretary,  T.  A.  Randall,  the  issuing  of  this  report  has 
been  delayed  in  order  that  it  might  contain  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  announcement  of  the  next  convention,  which  is 
found  on  the  closing  pages  of  the  report.  The  report  of 
this  Louisville  meeting,  which  was  an  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  one,  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  clayworker’s 
library,  as  it  contains  all  the  papers,  with  discussions  fol¬ 
lowing  same,  which  were  read  at  the  convention,  all  of 
which  furnish  valuable  information  to  the  clay  manufac¬ 
turer.  A  copy  of  the  proceedings  is  furnished  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Association  and  should  be  preserved 
by  them  for  future  reference. 
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BUNGALOW  COMPETITION. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Clay  Pro¬ 
ducts  Exposition  is  to  interest  architects  and  builders  in  the 
more  extensive  use  of  brick  for  home  building. 

Heretofore,  an  erroneous  impression  has  been  abroad  in 
the  land  that  the  small  house  built  of  brick  was  an  extrava¬ 
gance  not  to  be  thought  of  by  the  man  of  moderate  means. 
Extensive  investigations  and  comparisons  of  prices  have  ex¬ 
ploded  this  theory.  It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that 
the  cost  of  the  small  brick  house  exceeds  that  of  the  frame 
house  by  a  very  small  sum,  which  sum  is  entirely  overbal¬ 
anced  by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  favor 
of  the  brick  house. 

With  the  idea  of  creating  further  interest  and  enthusiasm 
among  architects  and  builders  throughout  the  country  in 
brick  construction  and  the  coming  Clay  Products  Exposition, 
a  contest  for  plans  for  a  small  house  of  the  bungalow  type 
has  been  initiated  by  the  International  Clay  Products  Expo¬ 
sition  Co.,  to  be  conducted  by  the  publishers  of  the  “Brick- 
builder.”  The  exposition  company  is  to  furnish  $1,000  to 
be  distributed  in  four  prizes  to  the  successful  winners  of 
the  contest.  The  plans  for  the  competition  as  published  in 
the  “Brickbuilder”  are  as  follows : 

Program. 

The  problem  is  a  small  detached  house  of  the  bungalow 
type.  The  outer  walls  and  foundations  of  the  house  are  to  be 
of  brick  and  three  bedrooms  must  be  provided  for  in  the 
plan. 

The  cost  of  the  house — exclusive  of  the  land — shall  not 
exceed  $3,000.  The  method  of  heating,  the  plumbing,  other 
fixtures,  and  finish,  to  be  governed  by  the  limit  of  cost. 

Measurements  of  the  house  proper  must  be  taken  from 
the  outside  face  of  exterior  walls  and  from  the  level  of  the 
basement  floor  to  the  average  height  of  all  roofs.  Porches, 
verandas,  and  other  additions  are  to  be  figured  separately 
at  one-fourth  (25  per  cent  of  their  total  cubage.)  The  cost 
of  porches,  etc.,  is  to  be  included  in  the  total  cost  of  the  house 
($3,000).  On  this  basis  of  figuring — the  number  of  cubic 
feet  multiplied  by  the  cost  per  cubic  foot — the  jury  will  not 
consider  any  designs  which  exceed  the  limit  of  cost. 

The  particular  object  of  this  competition  is  to  encourage 
the  use  of  brick  for  small  houses.  Thousands  of  houses  cost¬ 
ing  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  are  being  built  in  this  country  every 
year.  The  larger  part  of  them  are  of  wood  construction. 
The  cost  of  brick  is  very  little  more  and  its  advantages  over 
wood  as  a  building  material  are  obvious. 

The  designs  will  be  judged  by  three  or  five  members  of 
the  architectural  prof-ssion. 

First  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  fitness  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  in  an  aesthetic  sense,  to  the  materials  employed;  second, 
excellence  of  plan. 

For  the  design  placed  first  there  will  be  given  a  prize  of 
$500. 

For  the  design  placed  second  a  prize  of  $250. 

For  the  design  placed  third  a  prize  of  $150. 

For  the  design  placed  fourth  a  prize  of  $100. 

This  competition  is  conducted  under  the  patronage  of  the 
International  Brick  and  Clay  Products  Exposition  Company 
and  the  drawings  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  March  7 
to  12,  1912. 


PROGRAM  OF  IOWA  CONVENTION. 

The  following  interesting  program  has  been  arranged  for 
the  Thirty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  Jan.  23-25,  1912. 
A  large  attendance  is  expected  and  matters  of  great  interest 
and  importance  will  be  discussed.  The  officers  have  labored 


hard  to  provide  attractive  features  for  visitors  and  they 
should  receive  every  encouragement  in  their  publicity  work. 

Program. 

Tuesday,  January  23rd. 

Enrollment,  8  to  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

11  a.  m. — Address  of  Welcome,  J.  F.  Ford,  mayor  of  Fort 
Dodge. 

Response  for  the  Association,  Hon.  J.  L.  Stevens,  Boone, 
la. 

Reports  from  members,  covering  conditions  present  in  the 
trade. 

President’s  Address — C.  F.  Green,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Reports — Legislative  committee,  J.  B.  McHose,  chairman, 
Boone,  la.  Secretary’s  and  treasurer’s  report. 

What  of  the  Future  Work  of  the  Association?  Sugges¬ 
tions  from  members. 

Advertising  as  a  Function  of  Association — Paul  Lessing, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

Tuesday  Evening — Special  meetings  of  tile  manufacturers 
and  brick  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  mat¬ 
ters  of  special  interest  to  each  of  these  branches  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Wednesday,  9  a.  m. 

The  forenoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  brick  and  building 
subj  ects. 

Iowa’s  Standing  as  a  Brick  Producer;  Chances  for  Fu¬ 
ture  Development — Prof.  S.  W.  Byer,  Ames,  la. 

The  Common  Brick  Plant;  Essential  Conditions — C.  M. 
Stewart,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Some  Observation  of  and  Experience  in  Brick  Making — 
F.  A.  White,  Versailles,  Mo. 

Ideas  for  Local  Advertising  Campaigns  to  Promote  the 
Sale  of  Brick — C.  W.  Lansing,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,” 
Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Clay  Block  Silo,  Prof.  M.  L.  King,  Ames,  la. 

Requirements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fireproofing — Leon 
Goodman,  C.  E.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Manufacturing  Difficulties  Met  With  in  Fireproofing — C. 
L.  Smith,  Mason  City,  la. 

Wednesday,  2  p.  m. 

The  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  tile  and  drainage  sub¬ 
jects  only. 

Standards  of  Quality — Prof.  A.  Marston,  Ames,  la. 

The  Cost  Feature  as  Effected  by  High  Standards  of  Qual¬ 
ity — W.  U.  Turpin,  Fort  Dodge,  la. 

The  Dealer’s  Position — W.  T.  Shepherd,  Harlan,  la. 

Thorough  Burning  as  a  Feature  of  Quality;  Its  Cost — 
C.  C.  Carhart,  Sheffield,  la. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

Fort  Dodge  business  men  will  entertain  members  at  the 
Opera  House,  followed  by  a  “Dutch”  lunch. 

Thursday,  9  a.  m. 

Reports  of  committees  not  previously  reporting. 

The  Clay  Products  Show  at  Chicago ;  An  Iowa  Exhibit — 
C.  C.  Stoll,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Hard  Surfaced  Country  Road;  Its  Future  Develop¬ 
ment  in  Iowa — Paul  Beer,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Burning  Brick — Paper  followed  by  questions  and  answers 
by  members.  System  in  the  Rotation  of  Tile  Sizes  to  Se¬ 
cure  Most  Economical  Manufacturing  Conditions — Lehigh 
Clay  Products  Co. 

Drying  Tile — Questions  and  answers  by  members. 

Seeing  Fort  Dodge  and  visiting  the  clay  plants  will  be  a 
feature  of  Thursday  afternoon,  following  the  adjournment. 
The  program  may  be  continued  into  the  afternoon  in  the 
discussion  of  subjects  not  yet  considered.  Members  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  additional  subjects  taken  up  should  address  the 
secretary  at  Van  Meter,  la. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety  to  be  Held  in  Chicago  During  Clay  Show  Week. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society,  ever  ready  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  clay  industry,  has  changed  the  date  of 
its  annual  meeting,  in  order  that  its  members  may  be 
present  in  Chicago  in  large  numbers  to  assist  in  making 
a  grand  success  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition.  That 
this  organization  heartily  endorses  the  clay  show  move¬ 
ment  is  shown  by  its  official  announcement,  which  fol¬ 
lows: 

To  the  Active  and  Associate  Members  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society: 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be¬ 
gin  on  Monday,  March  4th,  1912,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
will  continue  through  Wednesday,  March  6th,  with  the 
strong  probability  of  a  day’s  inspection  trip  on  Thursday, 
March  7th,  to  some  of  the  industries  of  Chicago  and  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  date  has  been  set  back  one  month,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  understanding  reached  last  year,  that  this 
meeting  would  be  called  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the 
National  Clay  Products  Exposition,  which  was  then  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  off  in  January,  1912;  the  date  has  since 
been  shifted,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
agreement,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  changed  our  meet¬ 
ing  to  conform. 

The  Board  also  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  this 
year  we  again  meet  in  the  same  city  and  in  the  same  week 
with  our  old  friends  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  Last  year’s  experiment  of  meeting  separately 
was  unquestionably  beneficial  to  both  organizations.  Both 
held  thoroughly  successful  conventions,  and  any  lingering 
ideas  that  either  organization  was  dependent  upon  the 
good  will  or  support  of  the  other  for  its  successful  exist¬ 
ence  has  now  been  dispelled. 

The  Meeting  Place. 

Chicago  needs  neither  introduction  nor  encomiums  as  a 
place  of  meeting.  It  is  easily  the  most  completely 
equipped  city  west  of  New  York  for  such  purposes.  This 
society  has  already  enjoyed  a  very  successful  summer 
meeting  there. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  select  a  hotel,  adja¬ 
cent  to  but  separate  from  the  headquarters  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.,  to  the  end  that  we  may  not  be  crowded  or  inter¬ 
rupted  in  our  sessions. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition. 

This  exposition,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  is  be¬ 
ing  undertaken  by  a  private  corporation,  but  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  None  of  the  societies  representing  the  clay  in¬ 
dustries  are  strong  enough  financially  or  compact  and  well 
enough  organized,  either  singly  or  collectively,  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  task  as  this.  It  could  only  be  done  by  private 
enterprise  or  corporate  action.  It  deserves  well  at  the 
hands  of  the  clay  workers  of  America,  and  should  be  made 
an  annual  or  frequently  recurrent  event. 

This  exposition  opens  its  doors  on  Thursday,  March 
7th,  and  continues  till  Wednesday,  March  12th,  inclusive, 
and  the  membership  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society 
will  be  in  position  to  see  it  after  the  close  of  their  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  little  additional  expense  or  a  day  or  so  extra 
hotel  bill. 

The  important  task  of  making  this  meeting  a  success 
is  now  fully  before  the  members.  There  are  no  reasons 
why  it  cannot  be  made  the  best  yet  held.  But  one  fact 
is  certain,  viz.,  that  if  it  is  the  best,  we  shall  all  have  to 
work  very  hard  and  steadily  to  make  it  so. 

For  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


A  BUMPER  CROP  OF  CALENDARS. 

If  the  number  of  calendars  received  is  a  correct  indication, 
our  friends  are  legion.  Never  before  have  we  been  favored 
with  a  larger  number  or  more  choice  selection  of  these  very 
necessary  office  adjuncts. 

The  United  Brick  Co.,  manufacturers  of  wire-cut-lug  and 
also  repressed  block  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  with  offices  at 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  is  issuing  a  handsome  calendar  in  brown 
and  tan  shades,  the  decorative  feature  being  the  reproduction 
of  the  splendid  painting,  “The  Roadhouse,”  by  Bruce  Crane, 
which  in  its  mellow,  rich  shades  is  a  poem  of  rustic  peace 
and  contentment.  The  road  leading  up  to  the  substantial  but 
weather-worn  house  breathes  a  message  of  home  and  the 
good  and  simple  things  of  nature  which  endure. 

“This  water-color  calendar  is  presented  to  you  with  best 
wishes  for  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  1912,”  was  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  handsome  calendar  sent  us  by  the  Alumina 
Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.  This  calendar  is  truly  a 
work  of  art,  embellished  by  an  autumn  twilight  scene — in 
water  colors. 

A  river  view  entitled  “The  Old  Landing  Place,”  which 
adorns  the  calendar  sent  us  by  the  Potomac  River  Clay- 
works  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  seems  especially  appropriate.  This 
company  manufactures  a  variety  of  clay  products,  including 
vitrified  sewer  pipe  and  conduit. 

A  panorama  view  of  the  mammoth  works  of  the  Black- 
mer  &  Post  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  occupies  the  upper 
half  of  the  immense  calendar  which  this  company  is  issu¬ 
ing.  The  extent  and  magnitude  of  these  works  is  partially 
realized  when  the  statement  is  made  that  the  kiln  battery 
is  composed  of  some  26  kilns.  A  convenient  feature  of  this 
calendar  is,  that  on  each  sheet  there  appears  smaller  calen¬ 
dars  for  the  month  preceding  and  the  month  following  the 
current  month. 

The  Ironsides  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  made  a  hit  with  their 
combination  1911  and  1912  calendars,  and  it  is  sending  out 
this  year  a  combination  calendar  for  1912  and  1913.  Con¬ 
densed  calendars  for  the  years  1912  and  1913  are  found  on 
separate  sheets  at  the  back  of  the  pad,  which  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  arrangement  as  almost  everyone  has  occasion  to  use 
the  calendar  for  the  year  ahead  when  arranging  their  business 
program. 

A  view  of  plant  No.  1  at  Easton,  Pa.,  of  C.  K.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  dry  colors  and  fillers,  adorns 
the  attractive  calendar  with  which  this  company  is  favoring 
its  many  friends.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  smoke¬ 
stack  at  this  plant  is  noted  as  being  the  third  largest  in 
the  world,  reaching  a  height  of  375  ft.  The  New  Year 
greeting,  on  the  calendar,  “My  sincere  wish  for  you  this 
year  is  that  it  shall  be  new  in  Hope  realized — new  in  Hap¬ 
piness  attained — new  in  Success  achieved,”  is  of  a  helpful 
character. 

A  view  of  “A  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Digging  Rock  on  the 
Panama  Canal”  adorns  the  calendar  which  is  being  issued 
to  its  friends  by  the  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion, 
Ohio.  The  figures  on  this  calendar  are  large  and  clear,  mak¬ 
ing  it  an  especially  useful  calendar  for  the  business  man. 

An  idea  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  industry  of  J.  C. 
Steele  &  Sons  at  Statesville,  N.  Car.,  manufacturers  of  brick 
machinery,  may  be  realized  from  the  view  of  the  works 
which  is  shown  on  the  calendar  issued  by  this  company. 
During  the  past  year  the  company  has  enjoyed  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  business. 


The  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  and  Chicago, 
reports  that  business  for  December  was  by  far  the  best 
the  company  has  ever  experienced.  They  are  now  manu¬ 
facturing  the  Denison  hollow  tile  and  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  prospects  in  this  line  and  believe  these  block 
will  soon  be  in  general  use  for  building  purposes. 
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PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  A  LIVE  CON¬ 
CERN. 

Whep,  in  the  course  of  business  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  a  given  industry  to  enlarge  its  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities,  it  indicates  that  the  path  of  success  is  not 
always  a  blind  alley  or  a  shadowy  tracing  through  an  un¬ 
certain  future.  And  when  such  enlargement  also  involves 
the  removal  of  that  industry  across  half  the  American 
continent  we  infer  that  the  exigencies  are  important  and 
urgent  indeed.  These  two  important  events  have  over¬ 
taken  one  of  the  most  successful  industries  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Republic  has  produced,  whose  rise  to  commercial  im¬ 
portance  has  been  at  once  meteoric,  substantial  and  per¬ 
manent.  We  therefore  take  genuine  pleasure  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  by  this  means  our  respect  for  the  institution — the 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Pardon  us  for  intruding  at  this  point  a  theory  or  two 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  business  success  in  its  gen¬ 
eralized  form.  Success  is  not  a  product  of  luck,  fate, 
predestination  or  “rabbit’s  feet”;  is  not  fostered  by  dreams 
or  handed  out  by  invisible  fingers  from  spirit  land. 

Let  us  not  overlook  certain  hard  facts  in  this  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  subject  so  vital  to  individual  and  national 
wellfare.  Business  success  is  carved  out  by  application  of 
well  defined  laws,  the  employment  of  standard  methods, 
the  adherence  to  fixed  plans  and  purposes. 

And  in  applying  these  thoughts  to  the  present  case  we 
find  that  the  managing  executive  of  the  above  named 
company  early  learned  the  fact  that  .profit  in  any  given 
industry  could  only  be  made  in  the  business  office — not  in 
the  operating  departments  or  by  the  operatives  therein. 
He  learned  that  executive  ability,  personality  and  knowl¬ 
edge  were  quiescent  elements  in  the  game  not  worth  a 
whoop  unless  dominated  and  put  in  motion  by  energy  and 
nerve — the  constituents  of  force;  that  machinery  and  men 
were  generators  of  ruinous  expense  unless  wisely  gov¬ 
erned  and  directed;  that  cost  of  production  must  be  a 
known  equation  before  profit  could  be  secured;  that  pub¬ 
licity  and  high-class  selling  ability  were  not  merely  ad¬ 
juncts  but  standard  bearers  leading  the  way  to  achieve¬ 
ment;  that  harmony  and  co-operation  in  and  between  all 
departments  was  not  merely  a  pretty  theory  but  an  es¬ 
sential  condition. 

And  when  we  add  to  this  an  understanding  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  the  firm’s  product,  we  cease  to 
marvel  at  their  success.  The  invention  and  manufacture 
of  a  mechanical  device  which  would  handle  all  manner  of 
merchandise  by  force  of  natural  gravity  over  a  line  of 
ball-bearing  steel  rollers  or  wheels,  carrying  its  freight 
long  distances  rapidly  and  safely,  opened  a  vast  field  in 
which  countless  industries  hailed  its  coming  as  a  veritable 
boon,  as  it  furnished  the  long  desired  means  of  securing 
speed  and  economy  in  this  work. 

The  Mathews  Gravity  Carriers  at  once  found  favor,  and 
the  desire  to  extend  their  usefulness  led  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  other  equipment  designed  to  still  further  solve  the 
mechanical  handling  problem,  such  as  automatic  elevators, 
gravity  spirals,  straight  and  spiral  metal  chutes,  etc. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  company  to  care  for  its  increas¬ 
ing  business  was  the  establishment  of  branch  factories  at 
London,  Eng.,  and  Toronto,  Can.,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  demand  for  this  useful  equipment  was  not 
confined  to  America  alone.  This  relief  was  only  tem¬ 
porary,  however,  and  last  year  it  became  apparent  that 
other  and  more  pretentious  extensions  would  be  necessary 
to  adequately  cope  with  the  situation. 

After  careful  thought  and  investigation  Manager  Moore 
decided  to  move  the  main  factory  from  its  birthplace  at 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Ellwood  City,  Penn.,  a  short  distance 
from  Pittsburg.  This  move  was  made  early  last  month. 
The  reasons  for  this  change  were  the  saving  of  transpor¬ 
tation  on  raw  steel  material,  the  cheapening  of  factory 
costs  in  various  ways  and  the  securing  of  a  better  and 
more  natural  marketing  point  for  their  output. 

A  new  factory  has  been  completed  which  will  double 
their  former  output.  New  and  special  machinery  has 
been  installed  and  commodious  quarters  provided  for  the 
business  offices.  The  company  will  be  nothing  if  not 
progressive  and  aggressive,  and  to  this  end  a  well 
equipped  advertising  department  will  start  a  campaign  of 
publicity  world-wide  in  its  scope.  The  selling  force  is 
composed  of  real  “live  wires” — trained  men  who  are  both 
mentally  and  technically  equipped  to  co-operate  with  the 
engineering  department  in  the  handling  of  the  largest  and 
most  complicated  contracts. 

Later  we  hope  to  give  our  readers  an  illustrated  and  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  this  new  plant  and  additional  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  wide  range  of  usefulness  of  the 
product  in  relation  to  the  trade. 


THE  HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE. 

A  new  form  of  residence  construction  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  past  few  years,  which  promises  to  sup¬ 
plant  frame  construction.  This  is  the  hollow  tile  house 
with  stucco  facing  or  brick  veneered. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  era  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  even  isolated  resi¬ 
dences  will  be  built  absolutely  fireproof.  This  will  be  made 
possible  through  the  use  of  brick,  hollow  tile  and  terra 
cotta  fireproofing.  Even  a  fireproof  form  of  roof  framing 
of  moderate  cost  will  soon  be  developed,  eliminating  this 
present  source  of  fire  danger. 

Hollow  tile  construction  is  being  adopted  because  peo¬ 
ple  are  learning  that  this  is  the  cheapest  form  of  build¬ 
ing  construction  that  can  be  utilized.  There  is  little  dif¬ 
ference  now  as  to  the  cost  between  hollow  tile  walls  and 
frame  construction,  and  when  permanence,  depreciation, 
cost  of  painting,  insurance  and  fuel  are  considered,  the 
hollow  tile  wall  has  a  vast  advantage  in  economy  over 
frame  construction. 

The  most  recent  development  in  hollow  tile  for  wall 
construction  is  the  now  famous  Denison  tile,  invented  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Denison  of  Cleveland,  patent  rights  of  which 
are  controlled  by  the  Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Schofield  Building, 
Cleveland. 

This  tile  has  many  advantages  over  other  forms  of 
wall  building  material,  and  has  already  become  extremely 
popular  with  architects,  contractors  and  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  Walls  built  of  this 
tile  have  remarkable  stability,  owing  to  their  interlocking 
character,  and  the  superior  bonding  resulting  from  the 
perfect  mortar  beds  possible  through  their  use.  Such 
walls  are  an  invincible  bulwark  against  the  weather,  mak¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  the  house  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer 
in  winter  than  is  possible  through  other  forms  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Such  walls  effectually  keep  out  the  moisture  from 
the  interior  of  a  house.  They  also  make  a  house  vermin 
proof. 

One  important  saving  through  the  use  of  Denison  tile 
in  house  construction  is  that  of  eliminating  furring  for 
the  inside  of  the  house,  this  tile  permitting  plastering 
directly  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  wall. 

Some  idea  of  the  popularity  with  which  this  tile  is  being 
received  can  be  obtained  from  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Darling  of  the  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Chicago,  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


“THE  BACK  TO  BRICK  MOVEMENT” 


It  is  1912’s  Salutory  to  the  World’s  Clay  Industry — Its  Object  and  How  It  Already  has 

Created  New  and  Permanent  Business  in  the  East. 

By  Allen  E.  Beals. 


A  rumble,  as  of  heavens  rent; 

A  roar,  as  though  of  War’s  portent; 

A  David  and  Goliath  contend  in  deadly  fray. 

A  shriek!  A  blast!  A  crash  of  arms; 

A  thousand  Paul  Revere  alarms! 

’Tis  1912  upholding  the  Supremacy  of  Clay. 

TTENCE  this  salutatory  of  the  new  year.  It  is  a  message 
*  *  of  hope;  a  carol  of  good  cheer,  and  aeroplanic  con¬ 
veyor  of  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  of  1911;  a  timely, 
“typical”  Happy  New  Year  handshake;  a  printing  pressed 
“Good  Times  Ahead”  slap-on-the-back;  in  short,  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  clear  headed  Optimism,  upon  the  alter  of  Co¬ 
operation. 

The  “Back  to  Brick  Movement”  is  just  that;  no  more; 
no  less.  It  is  the  non-application  of  the  principle  of  co¬ 
operation  among  clay  interests.  Co-operation  and  broad- 
gage  publicity  campaigns  have  stimulated  concrete,  the 
off-spring  of  a  chemical  laboratory  experiment,  into  an 
actual  building  commodity  in  one-third  of  a  century.  Yes¬ 
terday  it  actually  menaced  the  supremacy  of  clay!  The 
gory  path  which  has  marked  its  use  have  given  brick  the 
advantage.  Will  it  be  improved? 

It  already  has  taken  definite  shape  in  the  East.  The 
Clay  Products  Exposition  will  introduce  it  into  the  West. 
The  Pan-American  Exposition  will  serve  to  boost  it  not 
only  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  throughout  the  world.  And 
in  the  interim,  the  movement  is  bound  to  spread  because 
it  touches  the  till  of  every  brick  plant  on  the  six  con¬ 
tinents  of  the  globe.  Already  inquiries  are  coming  in 
from  everywhere  for  information  as  to  how  it  is  being 
done,  how  human  interest  can  be  put  into  such  a  common 
place  thing  as  a  common  brick,  what  it  costs  and  what 
objects  are  to  be  accomplished.  Many  of  them  could  not 
be  answered  but  the  volume  of  these  inquiries  clearly 
bespeak  the  world-wide  interest  in  this  plan.  Some  have 
asked  the  question:  “How  does  it  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Sherman  and  other  anti-trust  laws.”  “Gnybco  will 
answer  you.” 

“Who  is  Gynbco?”  does  the  reader  ask? 

The  same  question  is  being  asked  today  by  architects, 
builders,  contractors  and  by  many  who  do  not  use  brick 
but  once  in  a  lifetime,  when  they  build  their  homes.  Go 
into  almost  any  architect’s,  builder’s  or  contractor’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  first  thing  that  will  greet  your 
eye  will  be  a  handsome  placque  three  or  more  feet  long, 
bearing  the  words:  “Gnybco,  Who  Was  He?”  In  another 
office,  the  man  seeking  prices  of  common  brick  will  find 
a  similar  sized  poster  screaming  at  him:  “Gynbco,  What 
did  he  do?”  Further  on,  say  at  the  Building  Material 
Exchange,  where  buyers  and  sellers  meet,  there  would 
still  be  that  silent  salesman  up  on  the  wall  shouting 
“Gnybco,  how  did  he  do  it?”  and  in  still  another  office 
or  on  a  billboard  or  street  car  the  prospective  builder 
would  still  have  that  unfathomable  mystery  facing  him: 
“Gnybco,  why  did  he  do;  it?”  .  As  one  salesman  put  it: 
“Gee,  but  that  thing’s  fierce,”  and  it  was. 

But  two  days  before  Christmas,  a  waiting  public  resumed 
business,  the  clocks  all  began  to  run  on  time  again  and 
mere  man  was  able  to  enjoy  normal  sleep.  The  Sphinx 
had  spoken.  Not  yet,  but  soon;  for  it  was  announced 
that  “Gnybco”  would  tell.  It  was  his  New  Year’s  greet¬ 
ing. 


“Gnybco;  Who  Was  He?” 

“When  Zeus  stood  on  the  new  made  Earth,  he  called 
all  the  other  gods  in  conference  to  consider  the  result  of 
their  handiwork.  There  were,  beside  Zeus,  Atlas,  Vulcan, 
Eros  and  Mars.  But  with  the  world  created,  Zeus  dis¬ 
covered  he  had  provided  for  no  god  of  habitation. 

“The  other  gods  had  been  created  out  of  the  sea,  the 
sky  and  the  air  and  there  was  danger  of  unquenchable 
jealousies  arising  if  another  were  to  be  taken  from  any  of 
these  sources.  So  Zeus  stooped  down  and  took  within 
his  hand  some  fine  blue  earth  and  as  the  sandy  particles 
flowed  through  his  fingers  he  pronounced  the  magic  words 
which  made  the  little  heap  a  creature  of  life  and  he 
straightway  called  him  ‘Gnybco  the  Clay  God’  and  as¬ 
signed  to  him  the  duty  of  presiding  over  the  destinies  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  to  build  them  homes  that  not 


The  Hon.  John  B.  Rose,  the  New  York  State 
Brick  Maker  Who  is  Pioneering  The  Back 
to  Brick  Movement  in  the  East. 


only  would  be  safe  habitations,  but  which  would  be  hav¬ 
ens  of  refuge  beside. 

“Then  Gnybco  assembled  his  god-fathers  including  Zeus 
the  master  god;  Neptune,  he  of  the  waters,  Atlas,  the 
purveyor  of  strength  and  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire  and  bade 
each  exert  his  peculiar  influence  over  his  ward.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  rich  blue  clay  which  was  finally  turned  over 
to  Vulcan  to  burn  into  a  finished  brick. 

“In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  over  this  great  accom¬ 
plishment  Gnybco  discerned  the  clean,  unspotted  hands  of 
Mars,  the  god  of  war,  and  then  he  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  this  powerful  god  had  had  no  part  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  brick  and  so  he  at  once  appointed  him  guardian 
over  the  reputation  of  brick  as  long  as  the  world  should 
endure  and  to  maintain  upon  its  lofty  and  ever  enduring 
throne, — Brick,  King  of  all  Building  Materials. 

“Gnybco,  being  well  pleased  with  his  work  and  feeling 
secure  in  having  the  guardianship  of  so  powerful  a  god 
as  Mars  over  his  ward,  sought  refuge  in  the  fastness  of 
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the  Kaaterskills  where  he  mysteriously  maintained  a 
charm  over  the  richness  of  the  clays,  until  such  time  as 
brick  should  feel  the  need  of  a  paternal  protectorship. 

“Eons  elapsed  during  which  Brick  ruled  supreme.  Mars 
had  been  called  to  battle  many  times,  and  as  many  times 
had  returned  victorious.  In  his  absence  the  peace  of 
Brick  was  undisturbed.  But  international  complications 
in  the  Far  East  and  upon  Uncle  Sam’s  southern  frontier 
called  Mars  away  from  his  charge  last  year  and  in  his 
absence  the  Cement  Legion  has  been  emboldened  to 
storm  the  stronghold  of  Gnybco.  The  very  ramparts  of 
the  Hudson  have  reverberated  with  the  cannonading  of 
the  printers’  ink  cohorts  and  the  long  slumbering  Gnybco 
has  awakened. 

“Down  he  clambered  from  his  mountainous  palaces  to 
find  Mars  absent  and  Brick  assailed.  Back  came  the  spark 
of  power,  the  fire  of  heart  and  the  vigor  of  limb  and  with 
the  slogan  ‘Back  to  Brick’  carried  far  and  near,  from 
East  to  West  and  from  North  to  South,  Gnybco  is  now 
marshalling  his  forces  to  rout  the  armies  of  imitation 
and  building  and  construction  hereticism.” 

That  is  the  story  of  the  inception  of  the  “Back  to 
Brick’’  movement  that  is  spreading  throughout  the  East. 
It  was  adopted  originally  by  the  Greater  New  York  Brick 
Co.,  as  a  local  campaign,  but  it  has  spread  far  beyond 
the  pale  of  even  the  Metropolitan  district.  It  has  become 
national  in  its  scope  although  as  yet  without  formal  na¬ 
tional  organization.  The  propaganda  is  being  carried  on 
by  mail  as  far  as  Senator  John  B.  Rose,  president  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Brick  Co.  can  give  his  time  to  it, 
purely  on  its  own  momentum,  but  because  the  plan  is  as 
applicable  in  New  Mexico  as  it  is  in  New  York,  and  as 
full  of  possibilities  for  success  in  Chicago  as  it  is  in  San 
Francisco  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  when  the  brick 
and  clay  interests  meet  in  Chicago,  in  March,  a  national 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  the  “Back  to 
Brick’’  doctrine  will  be  perfected  and  clay  products  will 
have  the  publicity  and  backing  by  its  manufacturers  that 
it  has  long  deserved. 

How  It  Was  Perfected  in  New  York. 

Without  broad  minded  and  liberal  co-operation  the  plan 
cannot  hope  to  succeed.  It  is  absolutely  foolish  to  at¬ 
tempt  it  without  absolute  unanimity  of  manufacturers,  but 
this  is  not  at  all  hard  to  procure,  even  in  this  day  of 
nightmares  over  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  and  other 
anti-trust  acts,  for  the  reason  that,  instead  of  restrain¬ 
ing  trade  and  regulating  prices,  the  purposes  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations,  even  that  of  the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Co., 
which,  as  most  readers  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” 
know,  is  not  a  manufacturing,  but  a  selling  company, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  brick  as  a  product,  popularizing  it  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  to  increase  sales.  If  that  be 
unlawful,  then  all  advertising  is  unlawful. 

Working  upon  this  basis,  sixty  per  cent  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Hudson  river  brick  manufacturing  dis¬ 
trict,  formed  the  selling  company  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  bigger  market  for  their  product  which  had 
suffered  from  the  inroads  of  cheap  cement,  and  instead 
of  a  policy  of  “every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost,”  they  decided  to  come  together  to  create 
a  bigger  and  a  steadier  demand  for  their  commodity. 

The  first  victory  was  when  Fire  Commissioner  Johnson 
ordered  revised  plans  for  a  million  dollars  worth  of  con¬ 
crete  fire  houses  and  ordered  all  twenty-one  of  them 
built  of  brick,  inside  and  out.  Then  came  the  demand 
upon  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  brick-built  sub¬ 
ways  instead  of  concrete  ones  and  the  Public  Service 
Commission  has  that  in  hand  now  with  excellent  chances 


for  ordering  brick  used.  There  is  no  electrolytic  deteri¬ 
oration  in  brick  walls  and  this  feature  appealed  strongly 
to  the  commission. 

Then  began  the  publicity  campaign  in  a  modest  way 
and  the  records  of  the  bricklayers  began  to  go  up  until 
on  November  first  the  unheard  of  thing  of  75  per  cent  of 
the  union  bricklayers  in  Manhattan  being  employed  that 
late  in  the  year  was  made  public,  despite  the  fact  that 
cement  companies  dropped  their  price  in  the  interim  from 
$1.33  a  barrel  alongside  dock,  N.  Y.,  to  $1.28,  and  the 
wholesale  price  of  brick,  stimulated  by  the  heavy  demand 
for  immediate  consumption  and  stacking  gradually  moved 
up  from  $6.25  until  in  December  it  reached  $7.00  a  thou¬ 
sand  at  dock. 

Getting  Back  to  Brick  not  Expensive. 

The  cost  of  adopting  a  “Back  to  Brick”  slogan  for  any 
district  is  not  great.  It  is  possible  to  do  it  for  less  than 
$500  a  year.  Senator  Rose,  one  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  common  brick  in  the  East,  has  seen  the  need 
of  fighting  cement  with  printers’  ink  for  many  years.  He 
it  was  who  led  the  manufacturers  to  a  realization  that 
co-operation  was  the  only  means  whereby  the  entire  East¬ 
ern  brick  industry  could  be  saved  from  destruction  through 
bad  business  practice  at  the  yards  and  at  the  selling  end, 
and  he  has  carried  the  “Back  to  Brick”  campaign  far  and 
near  in  the  belief  that  there  is  just  as  much  room  for 
advertising  common  brick  as  there  is  for  advertising 
cement. 

It  was  difficult  to  persuade  the  average  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  necessity  for  advertising  brick.  One  brick, 
they  argue,  was  as  good  as  another  and  the  architects 
knew  the  good  from  the  poorer  brands,  so  why  advertise, 
they  asked. 

The  plan  is  strictly  speaking  a  broad-gage  one.  No 
particular  brand  or  make  of  brick  is  being  boosted  any 
more  than  is  any  particular  brand  of  Portland  cement 
being  boosted  when  the  National  Cement  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  appropriates  $10,000  a  year  for  popu¬ 
larizing  Portland  cement.  The  “Back  to  Brick”  move¬ 
ment  is  merely  a  campaign  for  boosting  common  brick, 
front  brick,  terra  cotta,  and  anything  made  from  burned 
clay,  through  newspaper  advertising,  booklets,  circulars 
and  any  other  legitimate  means  whereby  the  truth  about 
brick  and  why  it  should  be  used  instead  of  concrete,  can 
be  driven  home  to  the  prospective  builder,  whether  he 
plan  to  erect  a  bungalow  or  an  office  building. 

The  Message  of  1912. 

David  has  gone  forth  and  is  grappling  with  Gbliath. 
The  message  of  1912  to  the  Hudson  river  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  is  a  promise  of  dividends,  a  promise  not  even 
hinted  at  in  the  last  half  a  decade.  The  message  of  1912 
is  one  of  cheer  and  hope  instead  of  doubt  and  despon¬ 
dency  to  all  brickmakers  who  propound  the  “Back  to 
Brick”  idea.  Will  it  assume  National  proportions? 


NEW  MICOLITHIC  BRICK. 

The  Texas  Mica  Co.,  of  Pecos,  Tex.,  owners  of  a  large 
mica  mine  in  Texas,  located  in  El  Paso  and  Culberson 
counties,  have  had  manufactured  by  an  Eastern  brick 
company  a  new  “micolithic”  brick,  which  is  made  of 
clay  interspersed  with  mica,  making  a  brick  which  looks 
almost  like  granite.  This  brick  can  be  manufactured  in 
forty-one  different  colors  and  the  promoters  of  the  same 
expect  to  place  it  on  the  market  as  a  substitute  for 
granite.  The  brick  was  manufactured  by  a  Dallas,  Texas, 
brick  company  that  contemplates  putting  in  a  special 
plant  for  such  ornamental  granite-substitute  brick.  The 
mica  adds  considerably  also  to  the  beauty  of  the  brick,  as 
well  as  to  the  strength. 
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FIREPROOF  MILLENIUM  COMING. 

Only  a  few  years  since,  fireproof  houses,  except  in  the 
case  of  pretentious  dwellings,  were  practically  unknown. 
During  the  present  year,  however,  entire  colonies  of  set¬ 
tlements  have  been  planned  or  built  up  of  small  or  mod¬ 
erate-sized  fireproof  houses.  A  few  years  hence,  a  frame 
dwelling  will  doubtless  be  an  exception.  Of  course,  the 
•desirability  of  building  a  home,  of  all  buidings,  fireproof 
and  permanent,  has  long  been  apparent,  but  practical  con¬ 
siderations  have  been  opposed  to  such  a  course.  The 
change  that  is  taking  place  seems  to  be  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  development  of  the  art  of  construction  as 
to  the  general  tendency  for  better  buildings  and  more 
permanent  materials.  The  specific  development  in  the 
case  under  consideration  consists  largely  in  the  adaption 
of  hollow  terra-cotta  blocks  for  house  walls,  using  stand¬ 
ard  forms  for  interior  construction.  This  material,  cov¬ 
ered  with  rough  cast  or  plaster,  has  been  the  important 
factor  in  the  greater  number  of  small  fireproof  dwellings 
•erected. — The  American  Architect. 


COLOSSAL  SCHEME  EXPOSED. 

The  sensational  revelation  of  a  colossal  scheme  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  public,  in  which  more  than  $400,000  has  already 
been  collected  through  a  single  promoter,  has  been 
brought  to  light  in  connection  with  the  scheme  promoted 
by  W.  E.  Beam  for  the  One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Brick  Co., 
which  was  written  up  and  exposed  in  a  former  issue  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  Mr.  Beam  was  arrested  re¬ 
cently,  in  Buffalo,  and  arranged  before  United  States 
Commissioner  Craig,  on  the  charge  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud. 

The  basis  of  the  charge  is  that  Beam  represented  him¬ 
self  as  a  promoter  of  a  number  of  mining,  lumber  and 
mineral  companies  owning  property  in  California,  valued 
at  $400,000,000.  Beam  was  selling  stocks  and  bonds  in 
these  companies,  guaranteeing  the  return  of  the  money 
invested,  together  with  8  per  cent  interest  to  the  in¬ 
vestors  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  if  they  were  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  A  number  of  the  investors,  it  is  alleged,  became 
alarmed,  and  asked  for  the  return  of  their  money. 
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A  Corner  of  the  Exhibit  Room  of  the  Queisser- Bliss  Co.,  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


UP-TO-DATE  DISPLAY  ROOMS. 

The  New  Year  greeting  sent  out  by  the  Queisser-Bliss 
Co.,  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  was  an  especially  attrac¬ 
tive  one,  containing  three  views  of  their  offices  and  ex¬ 
hibit  rooms.  A  portion  of  one  of  these  exhibit  rooms  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  which  shows  a 
large  variety  of  brick  and  architectural  terra  cotta  ar¬ 
ranged  in  an  exceptionally  inviting  manner.  In  no  better 
way  is  the  progressive  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  modern 
brick  manufacturers  shown  than  in  the  displays  arranged 
by  them.  These  are  a  great  aid  to  the  customer,  as  he  can 
readily  see  just  how  the  various  brick  will  look  when 
laid  up  in  the  wall  in  several  kinds  of  mortar  with  dif¬ 
ferent  bonds. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  prospectus  of  the  One 
Hundred  Per  Cent  Brick  Co.  promises  were  made  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  return  of  10  per  cent  to  investors,  and  for  the 
return  of  the  sums  invested  on  the  issuance  of  a  bond  by 
the  First  Mortgage  Trust  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Leslie  M.  Shaw,  President  of  the  Trust  Co.,  made  the 
following  statement  concerning  the  connection  of  his 
company  with  the  scheme: 

“The  One  Hundred  Per  Cent,  Brick  Co.  has  never  had 
any  business  transactions  with  this  institution.  Beam 
asked  if  we  would  sell  him  some  of  our  trust  certificates, 
and  we  told  him  we  would,  but  we  would  not  sell 
them  to  his  company  and  would  not  allow  him 
to  use  our  name  in  connection  with  his  company.” 
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BOOSTS  THE  SHOW. 

The  “American  Clay  Magazine,”  which  is  published  by  the 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co.,  at  Bucyrus,  O.,  is  a  splendid 
little  magazine  containing  much  of  interest  to  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry.  The  issue  of  January,  1912,  is  an  especially  inter¬ 
esting  one,  and  contains,  among  other  articles,  one  con¬ 
cerning  the  “Continuous  Kiln,”  as  well  as  a  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  boosting  the  clay  show,  from  which  we  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts : 

Are  You  Making  Soap? 

“Who’d  know  that  Ivory  Soap  was  9S  per  cent  pure  if 
they  didn't  read  about  it  in  the  paid  advertisements  and  then 
prove  it  by  trying  it?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  manufacturer 
of  clay  products  has  Ivory  Soap  beat  at  every  turn  when  it 
comes  to  a  quality  proposition.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
make  clay  products  the  biggest  selling  proposition  in  the 
world  is  to  tell  the  people  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

“Out  in  Chicago,  there  is  a  little  band  of  enthusiasts  work¬ 
ing  for  you.  They  are  taking  up  a  work  which  is  of  vital 


Arthur  W.  Tuthill,  of  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  Who  Recently 
Joined  the  Benedicts. 

importance  to  the  entire  clay  trade.  You  haven’t  taken  it  up, 
neither  has  your  neighbor,  and  so  this  little  band  has  seen 
the  necessity,  the  opportunity  and  the ,  advantages,  and  is 
busy. 

“This  great  opportunity  is  the  Clay  Exposition.  As  an¬ 
nounced,  it  is  already  an  assured  success.  The  stock  of  the 
exposition  company  is  all  sold  to  a  few  wide  awake  and 
aggressive  men  who  have  confidence  in  the  clay  industry 
and  who,  seeing  the  necessity  for  the  exposition,  have  risked 
cash  to  reap  results.  The  cash  is  theirs  but  the  results  are 
yours,  as  there  are  no  salaries  and  are  to  be  no  dividends 
from  the  show.  The  sole  aim  is  to  benefit  the  trade. 

“It  isn’t  the  big  man’s  show  or  the  small  man’s  show. 
It’s  everybody’s  opportunity.  People  who  want  to  buy  clay 
products  will  be  at  the  show  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  see  what  the  clay  people  have  to  offer,  and  no  matter 
where  your  plant  may  be  located  there  will  be  business  there 
for  you — if  you’re  there  to  get  it.” 

A  verdict  for  personal  injuries  secured  by  Patrick  Nolan 
against  the  Ferris  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Stillwater,  N.  Y., 
was  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 


GOOD  DEMAND  NOTED. 

The  Chicago  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  has  closed  down  its  plant 
at  Brazil,  Ind.,  for  a  few  days  for  repairs  and  a  general 
overhauling.  The  demand  for  sewer  pipe  in  the  past  year 
was  good  with  this  company.  With  the  new  year  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sizes  of  pipe  to  be 
made,  and  these  will  include  double  strength  pipe.  Flue 
lining  and  wall  coping  will  be  manufactured  as  a  new 
feature  by  this  company  in  the  present  year. 


EASTERN  BRICK  MANAGER  WEDS. 

Arthur  Wilfred  Tuthill,  manager  of  the  common  brick 
department  of  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  261  Broadway,  N. 
Y.,  and  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  and  Miss  May  Bedloe  Armstrong, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Armstrong  of 
2640  Romeo  place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents  on  January  15. 

Mr.  Tuthill  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  brick  men  in 
the  East.  He  has  a  magnetic  personality  and  is  highly 


Mrs.  Arthur  Wilford  Tuthill,  Formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

respected  and  liked  by  the  entire  Eastern  building  material 
trades.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Building  Material  Ex¬ 
change  of  New  York,  which  position  he  has  held  for  many 
years,  and  is  also  secretary  of  the  Suffolk  County  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Long  Island.  Mr.  Tuthill  met  his  bride,  Miss 
Armstrong,  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  last  winter  where  Miss  Arm¬ 
strong  was  visiting  relatives.-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuthill  will 
visit  the  principal  cities  on  their  wedding  trip  in  the  East. 
They  will  reside  at  1045  Prospect  street,  Brooklyn,  after 
February  first. 


PIONEER  BRICK  MANUFACTURER  DIES. 

Jacob  H.  Abraham,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of 
Western  Illinois,  for  many  years  an  honored  resident 
of  Moline,  Ill.,  died  on  Dec.  10th.  Some  two  years  ago, 
he  was  stricken  with  total  blindness,  since  which  time 
his  life  has  been  a  retired  one.  Mr.  Abraham  was  born 
in  Norway  in  1837,  and  died  in  his  seventy-fourth  year 
For  the  past  fifty-seven  years  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  brick  manufacturing  business,  and  acquired  an 
enviable  reputation  as  an  expert  brick  maker,  resulting 
in  a  large  demand  for  his  product. 


CONTINUOUS  GAS-FIRED  MUFFLE  KILN 


One  of  our  readers,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of  St.  Kilda, 
Penegroes,  Llandebic,  South  Wales,  has  sent  us  an  inter¬ 
esting  description  and  drawings  of  a  continuous  gas-fired 
muffle  kiln  which  he  has  recently  completed,  as  follows : 

The  continuous  gas-fired  muffle  kiln  is  a  straight  tun¬ 
nel  with  a  line  of  rails  passing  through,  on  which  trucks 
travel  carrying  the  goods,  each  truck  having  a  capacity 
equal  to  the  ordinary  intermittent  muffle  kiln.  The  length 
of  the  kiln  is  126  feet,  divided  into  14  trucks,  each  truck 
being  a  compartment  or  chamber.  The  trucks  are  9  feet 
long,  4  feet  6  inches  wide  and  the  distance  between  the 


sides  sand  troughs  are  constructed  to  keep  the  cold  air 
from  the  flues  and  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  keep  the 
ironwork  of  the  trucks  from  injury.  The  whole  workings 
of  the  kiln — i.  e.,  gas  inlets,  etc.,  are  constructed  one  side, 
the  same  as  the  intermittent  muffle  kilns. 

Near  the  ingoing  end,  on  the  outside  of  the  kiln,  a  flue 
is  constructed  connected  with  the  stack  and  flues  of  the 
kiln  to  take  away  the  waste  gases.  The  trucks  are  moved 
by  mechanical  appliances,  either  by  power  or  by  hand. 

The  Burning  of  the  Kiln. 

When  a  truck  enters  the  kiln  it  starts  at  the  lowest 
grade  of  heat,  increasing  from  time  to  time,  until  it  ar- 


Side  View  of  Truck  Showing  Flues... 


rives  at  the  final  firing  zone,  decreasing  in  a  like  manner 
in  the  cooling  portion  of  the  kiln. 

The  Process  of  Burning. 

The  air  travels  in  the  cavity  which  surrounds  the  cool¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  kiln,  which  has  become  heated  up  by 
the  heat  given  off  by  radiation  from  the  cooling  goods 
traveling  through  the  flue  from  the  kiln  under  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  where  it  arrives  at  a  white  heat  before 
striking  the  gas  to  enter  the  flues  of  the  kiln  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  portion. 

Slides  or  dampers  are  constructed  to  regulate  the  inlet 
of  cold  air.  Dampers  are  also  constructed  to  regulate  the 
hot  air  joining  the  gas.  Each  flue  works  independently, 
therefore  allowing  complete  control  in  regulating  the  heat, 
both  in  burning  and  in  manipulating  the  gas  and  hot  air. 
Each  truck  of  goods  becomes  white-hot  before  arriving 
in  the  final  firing  zone,  where  it  remains  until  the  goods 
are  sufficiently  burned.  Each  time  a  truck  is  burned,  the 
whole  14  cars  are  moved  onward  the  distance  of  one 
truck,  one  then  being  taken  out  and  a  fresh  truck  of  goods 
put  in.  The  chief  values  claimed  for  this  kiln  are  cheap¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  construction;  the  saving  of  wear 
and  tear,  as  the  heat  remains  constant,  there  being  no  con¬ 
tinuous  process  of  contraction  and  expansion,  thereby 


crown  of  the  kiln  and  the  truck  in  position  is  8  feet  6 
inches.  On  the  trucks  flues  are  constructed  of  fire-clay 
block.  In  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  flues  are  also  constructed, 
which  register  with  the  flues  of  the  trucks  surrounding  the 
kiln,  traveling  to  the  incoming  end.  There  are  four  flues 
in  each  truck  representing  a  chamber;  three  of  the  said 
chambers  or  twelve  flues  are  constructed  to  register  with 
the  flues  of  the  trucks,  thus  completely  surrounding  the 
burning  portion  of  the  kiln  and  traveling  to  the  incoming- 
end,  the  heat  being  absorbed  by  the  incoming  goods.  This 
portion  of  the  kiln  is  the  firing  zone  and  the  remaining 
half  of  the  kiln  is  devoted  to  the  process  of  cooling. 

Surrounding  the  whole  of  the  cooling  portion,  a  cavity 
is  constructed  with  cold  air  inlets  at  the  butt  end  of  the 
outgoing  end  of  the  kiln.  In  conjunction  with  the  said 
cavity  a  flue  is  constructed  extending  under  the  flues  in 
the  firing  zone.  Above  the  said  flue  and  in  line  with  the 
flues  of  the  kiln  and  trucks  combustion  chambers  are  con¬ 
structed. 

Running  through  the  whole  length  of  the  kiln  at  the 


greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  repairs.  By  attaching  pyro¬ 
meters  and  draft  gages,  the  kiln  works  with  clock-like  regu¬ 
larity. 

The  kiln  is  not  tied  down  to  one  class  of  goods,  as 
brick,  tiles,  terra  cotta  and  enameled  goods  and  pottery 
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ware  can  all  be  passing  through  at  the  same  time,  it  only- 
being  necessary  to  know  what  good  are  on  each  truck  as 
they  arrive  in  the  final  firing  zone.  The  kiln  being  bprned 
by  radiation  and  no  gases  entering  the  kiln,  any  class  of 
goods  may  pass  through  except  salt-glazed  ware.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  dry  pressed  facing  brick,  the  line  of  rails  may  be 


Section  A.  B.  Showing  Perpendicular  Flue  of  the  Final  Firing 

Chamber. 


carried  to  the  presses  where  they  may  be  stacked  ready 
for  the  kiln,  not  being  handled  again  until  loaded  into  cars. 
The  gas  producer  may  be  erected  at  any  convenient  place 
and  one  gas  producer  will  produce  sufficient  gas  to  keep 
half  a  dozen  of  these  kilns  going. 


HE  WANTS  TO  KNOW. 

An  Indiana  manufacturer  writes  asking  information  as 
to  the  cause  of  sweating  in  dryers  as  follows: 

“One  of  our  dryer  rooms  is  40x50  ft.,  two  stories  high, 
the  hot  floor  being  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam.  The 
other  is  40x60  ft.,  two  stories  high,  and  both  floors  heated 
underneath  by  steam  pipes.  They  do  not  sweat  much  un¬ 
til  cool  weather,  the  one  with  the  hot  floor  causing  us  the 
most  trouble  in  this  regard.  The  tile  also  seems  to  dry 
-quicker  by  several  hours  between  the  spans  of  the  sheds. 
The  roof  has  a  slope  of  1  ft.  4  in.  to  10  ft.,  and  is  sheeted 
tight  and  covered  with  asbestos  paper.  The  doors  of  the 
ventilators  are  the  full  length  of  the  sheds  on  both  sides, 
and  are  in  8-ft.  sections,  which  may  be  raised  one  at  a 
time,  or  all  at  once.  If  anyone  can  give  us  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  trouble  we  will  be 
very  grateful.” 


CLAY  FOR  MAKING  PAPER. 

Paper  sold  to  the  national  government  for  its  uses  has 
been  adulterated  with  clay  for  years.  We  may  be  getting 
back  to  the  old  Babylonian  style  of  baked  clay  records. 


PROSPECTS  GOOD  FOR  1912. 

Letters  from  our  many  readers  are  still  coming  in,  many 
of  which  show  a  decided  spirit  of  optimism  and  a  pros¬ 
perous  outlook  for  1912.  They  follow: 

George  W.  Cook  of  Ithaca,  New  York. — “We  note  a  large 
demand  already  for  1912,  and  good  prices  prevailing,  as 
the  Cornell  University  is  erecting  some  very  large  build¬ 
ings  and  our  city  is  growing  very  fast.  Hollow  blocks 
are  being  used  very  extensively,  combined  with  brick.” 

W.  H.  Sharp,  Verona  (Miss.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.— “The 
outlook  for  1912  is  good  for  brick  and  tile  will  be  used 
here  extensively.  We  will  add  a  number  of  imp~ovements 
to  our  plant  to  increase  our  output.” 

The  Eureka  (Cal.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. — “We  regard  the 
outlook  for  1912  as  much  better  than  for  the  past  two 
years.” 

The  Lofland  Brick  Co.,  Milton,  Delaware. — “Prospects 

look  much  better  for  1912.” 

The  Ostdick  Brick  Co.,  Ottumwa,  la. — “The  outlook 
for  1912  with  us  is  good.” 

Chas.  Trojovsky,  Norway,  la. — “We  consider  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  1912  good,  unless  it  should  be  too  dry  to  do 
much  tiling.” 


COAST  REPRESENTATION. 

A.  E.  Davidson,  who  has  for  some  time  represented  the 
J.  D.  Fate  Co.  of  Plymouth,  O.,  in  the  East,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  has  been  made  representative  for 
that  company  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  has  taken  up  his 
headquarters  in  the  Blake-McFall  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 
Mr.  Davidson  is  a  “live  wire”  and  will  doubtless  make 
himself  popular  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 
Co.  has  been  moved  from  1015  First  National  Bank  Bldg, 
to  555  West  Quincy  St.,  where  the  warehouses  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  situated,  in  which  they  carry  a  stock  of  their 
equipment  for  quick  delivery. 


SOUVENIR  BOOKLET. 

The  American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  a  truly 
commendable  spirit,  distributed  Xmas  presents  in  cash  to  all 
of  its  employes.  In  addition  to  these  gifts,  the  company 
presented  each  employe  with  a  copy  of  a  beautiful  booklet 
containing  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  heart-to-heart  talk  about 
matters  of  mutual  interest  to  employer  and  employe,  in  which 
the  statement  was  made:  “The  purpose  of  this  publication  is 
to  acquaint  our  men  and  their  families  with  the  concern 
with  which  they  are  connected.  We  shall  feel  gratified  if 
this  publication,  in  its  distribution,  shall  increase  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  us.  We  like  to  feel  that  there  is 
a  friendly  feeling  on  your  part  as  on  ours,  and  we  do  not 
fail  to  appreciate  that  everyone  of  you  every  day  has  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  assist  or  retard  our  mutual  progress.” 

The  booklet,  which  is  attractively  gotten  up,  contains  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  business  with  illustrations 
of  the  plant,  officers  and  a  large  number  of  the  employes 
as  well  as  various  machines  which  are  manufactured  by  the 
company. 


A  VALUABLE  PAPER. 

Adam  Baab  of  the  Baab  Bros.  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
building  brick,  hollow  block  and  drain  tile,  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio,  writes  us:  “I  consider  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’  a  very 
valuable  paper  to  the  clay  world  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  get  along  without  it.” 


January  15,  1912. 
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TERA  COTTA  TILE  EXTENSIVELY  USED. 

An  idea  of  the  extensive  use  of  hollow  terra  cotta  tile 
in  the  construction  of  modern  sky-scrapers  is  gained 
when  it  is  noted  that  in  the  construction  of  the  10-story 
addition  to  the  Whitehall  Building,  Battery  Place,  New 
York  City,  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.  furnished  fire 
proofing  in  the  following  quantities:  Column  covering, 
95,000  sq.  ft.  of  4-in.  partition  blocks;  girder  protection, 
85,000  sq.  ft.;  floor  arches,  127,000  sq.  ft.  of  12-in.  arches; 
404  sq.  ft.  of  10-in.  arches;  combination  side  and  end 
construction  with  1J4  in.  soffit  protection;  partitions, 
375,000  sq.  ft.  of  3,  4  and  6  in.  blocks;  roofing,  3,600  sq. 
ft.  of  book  tile,  and  for  the  protection  of  exterior  walls 
from  moisture,  195,000  sq.  ft.  of  2,  3  and  4  in.  furring 
blocks. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  new  buildings  erected  in 
New  York  City,  which  are  fireproofed  throughout  with 
hollow  terra  cotta  tile. 


BIG  COMPANY  GOES  INTO  SILO  BUSINESS. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  National  Fire  Proofing 
Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  has  become  associated  with  the  Imperish¬ 
able  Silo  Co.,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  and  is  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  extending  of  the  imperishable  silo  business 
throughout  the  United  States.  Hereafter,  the  National 
Fire  Proofing  Co.  will  have  full  charge  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  end  of  the  business,  and  a  department  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  called  the  “agricultural  department”  for  the 
sale  of  silos,  with  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Imperishable  Silo 
Co.,  as  manager.  During  the  season  just  closed,  this 
silo  company  was  hampered  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  the  blocks  manufactured  fast  enough  to  meet 
the  demand.  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenience  the 
Imperishable  Silo  Co.,  during  the  last  season,  sold  $70,- 
000  worth  of  silos,  although  it  had  no  factory  of  its  own. 
The  company  has  become  quite  well  known  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  E.  H.  Baker,  F.  S.  Bash  and  H.  E. 
Luke,  active  managers  of  the  company,  have  certainly 
been  successful  in  bringing  the  business  to  such  large 
proportions  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.  is  a  corporation  of 
wide  resources,  being  capitalized  at  $12,000,000  and  own¬ 
ing  twenty-six  extensive  fire  clay  factories  located  in  vari¬ 
ous  states  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  their  co-operation  with  the  Imperishable  Silo 
Co.  will  mean  that  the  venture  with  be  an  unqualified 
success.  The  company  will  continue  to  maintain  an  office 
in  Huntington,  but  it  is  considered  probable  that  a  branch 
office  will  be  established  in  the  East  to  take  care  of  the 
trade  there. 

The  farmers  everywhere  are  learning  that  the  clay 
silo  is  a  wise  and  profitable  investment,  and  the  next 
year  or  two  will,  no  doubt,  see  the  erection  of  many 
more  silos  than  in  all  the  past  years  combined. 


NEW  TERRA  COTTA  PLANT. 

Within  the  next  three  months,  Denver  will  have  a  terra 
cotta  manufacturing  plant  to  cost  $50,000.  The  capital 
for  this  enterprise  will  come  from  St.  Louis,  from  which 
point  most  of  the  terra  cotta  used  in  Denver  buildings 
has  been  shipped.  The  factory  which  is  now  under  way 
will  be  built  on  nine  acres  of  land  at  West  22nd.  Ave. 
The  officers  of  the  Denver  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  are:  John 
Fox,  of  Massapequa,  Ill.,  president,  E.  P.  Fox,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  and  C.  P.  Schwab  of  Denver, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


TERRA-COTTA  TO  REPLACE  COPPER. 

Terra-cotta  is  to  be  used  instead  of  copper  for  support¬ 
ing  the  glass  in  the  large  windows  which  occur  at  the 
upper  floor  levels  of  one  of  the  tall  office  buildings  about 
to  be  erected  in  the  lower  section  of  the  Island  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  N.  Y.  The  terra-cotta  will  be  painted  green  and, 
according  to  the  architects,  its  use  gives  the  same  effect 
as  copper,  and,  while  equally  strong,  is  less  expensive. 


THE  CANADIAN  SIROCCO  COMPANY. 

The  American  Blower  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  a 
factory  also  at  Troy,  New  York,  and  many  branch  offices 
throughout  the  world,  realizing  the  importance  of  the 
trade  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  have  filed  a  charter  for 
a  company  to  be  known  as  the  Canadian  Sirocco  Co.,  of 
Windsor,  Ont.  This  company  has  secured  a  tract  of  land 
comprising  about  five  acres,  situated  on  the  Essex  Termin¬ 
al  Railroad,  at  Windsor,  and  will  proceed  at  once  with  the 
erection  of  a  plant,  which  when  completed  will  doubtless 
be  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  represents  the  plant  which  is  now 
under  construction.  The  erecting  shop  50x200  feet  will 
be  of  steel  concrete  construction,  the  same  as  the  office 
building.  The  other  buildings  will  in  all  probability  not 
be  begun  until  spring. 

This  company  holds  the  exclusive  patent  rights  for  the 
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New  Plant  of  Canadian  Sirocco  Co.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

manufacture  in  Canada  of  the  famous  “Sirocco”  fans  and 
blowers,  which  are  known  throughout  the  world  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  space  and  power  saving  features.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Company  will  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  the 
American  Blower  Co.’s  product,  consisting  of  fans,  blow¬ 
ers,  heating,  ventilating  and  drying  apparatus,  steam  en¬ 
gines,  steam  tracks,  etc.  As  this  company  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  doing  things  thoroughly,  the  city  of  Windsor  may 
be  considered  fortunate  in  securing  such  an  important 
industry. 

The  blower  business  is  so  interwoven  with  the  sciences 
of  pneumatics,  thermo-dynamics  and  electricity  that  it  is 
essentially  an  engineering  industry,  the  expert  knowledge 
of  how  to  apply  such  special  apparatus  for  producing  effi¬ 
cient  results  almost  predominating  the  apparatus  manu¬ 
factured  and  employed. 

The  American  Blower  Company  is  well  equipped  in 
this  line,  and  the  Canadian  Sirocco  Co.  enters  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada  with  a  most  complete  engineering  staff  at 
its  disposal. 


New  Jersey  appears  to  be  the  largest  producer  of  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  and  also  of  fireproofing  and  ranks 
close  to  Ohio  in  the  production  of  floor,  wall  and  mantel 
tile. 


POTTERY  REVIEW. 

Within  the  short  space  of  ten  years  the  ceramic  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States  has  shown  a  most  healthy 
as  well  as  a  most  remarkable  growth.  In  38  states  of  the 
Union,  pottery  of  one  character  or  another  is  produced, 
and  each  year  sees  additions  to  the  list  of  operating  firms. 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  1911  has  not  been 
the  best  year  the  business  has  experienced,  so  far  as 
volume  of  sales  is  concerned,  yet  the  kiln  capacity  of  the 
industry  was  increased,  either  by  the  erection  of  new 
plants  or  additional  kilns  built  by  some  of  the  firms  al¬ 
ready  in  business,  and,  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Federal  statistics  show  that  the  volume  of  imports  on 
earthen  and  china  ware  has  decreased,  as  the  following 
official  table  indicates: 

Ten  Months  Ending  October — ■ 
Values 

1909  1910  1911 

Earthern,  stone,  and  china  ware: 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque — 

Not  decorated  or  ornamented 

. . dut.  .  $  970,581  $1,010,445  $  940,346 

Decorated  or  ornamented. dut. .  7,637,558  8,023,659  7,898,186 


All  other  . dut..  322,725  446,990  422,799 


Total . $8,930,864  $9,481,094  $9,261,331 


Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom  . ,..$2,281,537  $2,321,904  $2,051,281 

Austria-Hungary  .  671,681  611,690  578,107 

Prance  .  1,546,787  1,507,082  1,420,444 

Germany  .  3,160,190  3,630,328  3,837,184 

Japan  .  1,025,297  1,099,778  1,0.72,252 

Other  countries  .  245,372  310,312  302,063 


In  observing  this  report,  it  will  be  shown  that  imports 
have  decreased  from  all  countries  save  Germany,  which 
has  steadily  increased.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  so  much  “fancy  and  bisque”  ware  is  made 
there  that  is  now  produced  in  the  United  States,  for  which 
a  remarkable  demand  exists  here. 

There  was  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  pottery  products  valued  at  $33,784,678,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  total  production  in  10  years  of  $11,320,818. 

However,  these  statistics  when  given  in  “bulk”  do  not 
show  how  the  production  of  the  manufacture  of  domes¬ 
tic  dinner  ware  has  grown.  During  the  fiscal  year  the 
production  of  this  line  of  ceramics  amounted  to  $14,780,- 
980,  or  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  $3,172,082. 

But  in  other  lines  of  the  pottery  or  small  ceramic  trade 
there  are  increases.  In  the  electric  porcelain  business, 
10  years  ago  the  total  production  in  the  United  States 
only  possessed  a  value  of  $1,141,362,  but  last  year  this 
jumped  to  $3,794,153,  or  an  increase  in  a  decade  of  $2,- 
652,791. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  re¬ 
markable  increase,  is  that  the  production  has  increased 
just  as  rapidly  as  the  use  of  electricity.  It  has  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  the  use  of  electricity  has  taken 
wonderful  strides  during  the  last  10  years,  and  the  prod¬ 
uction  of  electric  porcelain  goods  has  increased  just  as 
rapidly. 

A  salient  thought  is  brought  to  the  surface  when  the 
consumption  of  ceramic  ware  in  the  United  States  an¬ 
nually  is  delved  into.  Eliminate  sanitary  and  porcelain 
ware  from  the  official  records,  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  then  add  the  annual  importation,  it  will  be  found  that 
close  to  $25,000,000  worth  of  pottery  is  used  in  this  coun¬ 
try  every  year. 


Realizing  that  greater  efficiency  in  workmanship,  great¬ 
er  efficiency  in  the  blending  and  mixing  of  raw  materials 
will  create  greater  efficiency  in  the  finished  product,  the 
United  States  Potters’  Association  has  started  the  ball 
rolling  in  the  right  direction,  through  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
McNicol,  chairman  of  the  Art  and  Design  committee  of 
this  association,  who  says: 

“Nothing  should  be  brought  more  forcibly  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturing  potters  of  the  United  States 
than  the  necessity  of  some  concerted  action  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  school  or  schools  for  art  and  design  in 
American  pottery. 

At  the  33rd  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Pot¬ 
ters’  Association  held  in  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Dec.  5-7,  the  following  officers  and  executive  com¬ 
mittees  were  elected  for  the  fiscal  year: 

President,  John  M.  Pope,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  William  Burgess,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Harry  D.  Wintringer,  Stuebenville,  O.;  third  vice- 
president,  Frank  A.  Sebring,  Sebring,  O.;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  C.  C.  Ashbaugh,  East  Liverpool,  O.;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  John  N.  Taylor,  chairman,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio; 
W.  L.  Smith,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Charles  Howell 
Cook,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  W.  E.  Wells,  Newell,  W.  Va.;  H. 
A.  McNicol,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  PI.  D.  Wintringer, 
Steubenville,  Ohio;  George  C.  Thompson,  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio;  H.  N.  Harker,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  A.  G. 
Dale,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Henry  Brunt,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Charles  F.  Gosser,  Coshocton,  Ohio;  labor  committee, 
W.  E.  Wells,  chairman,  Newell,  W.  Va.;  H.  N.  Harker, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  J.  H.  Mulheron,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
John  N.  Taylor,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  W.  L.  Smith, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Thomas  A.  McNicol,  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio;  F.  A.  Sebring,  Sebring,  Ohio;  Moses  Collear, 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  George  C.  Thompson,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

As  was  related  in  this  journal,  several  months  ago, 
Will  S.  George,  president  of  the  W.  S.  George  Pottery 
Co.,  at  East  Palestine,  O.,  assumed  the  management  and 
control  of  the  Ohio  China  Co’s.,  property  at  East  Pal¬ 
estine,  on  January  1st.  The  Ohio  China  Co.  is  an  East 
Palestine  corporation  and  has  been  operated  under  the 
management  of  O.  C.  Walker.  It  was  first  built  by  the 
Sebring  interests.  Mr.  Walker  severed  his  connection 
with  the  company  during  the  late  summer  and  went  to 
Sebring.  The  plant  since  then  has  been  operated  under 
the  direction  of  D.  H.  McIntosh.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
George  will  place  several  new  shapes  in  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  property,  although  the  sales  department  will  likely 
be  conducted  from  the  general  offices  of  the  W.  S.  George 
Pottery  Co. 

There  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  manufacturing 
potters  of  the  United  States  have  given  more  generous 
consideration  to  the  creation  of  labor  saving  appliances 
for  potters,  than  in  past  years.  The  invention  of  a  sagger 
making  machine  and  another  with  which  is  combined  a 
scouring  and  dipping  process  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  in¬ 
vention  of  pottery  machinery  created  in  recent  years.  In 
several  of  the  western  potteries  this  large  machine  L  be¬ 
ing  installed,  and  ere  another  12  months  passes,  similar 
machines,  although  of  an  improved  order  will  be  placed  in 
at  least  six  more  plants. 


■Conditions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  Reported  by  Our  Expert  Observers  — 

Market  Fluctuations  and  Industrial  Prospects 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  plant  owned  by  the  Baab  Bros,  at  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  13,  1911. 
The  company  has  not  decided  whether  the  plant  will  be 
rebuilt  or  not. 

The  Ohio  Inland  Mosaic  &  Tile  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  and  selling  mosaic  and  other  tile 
and  building  materials.  The  incorporators  are  Raphael 
Cusci,  Pietro  Zechnini,  Fred  L.  Hoffman,  R.  A.  Blood 
and  C.  O.  Hurd. 

Under  the  tile  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  a  com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  at  Augusta,  Me.,  to  mine,  manu¬ 
facture  and  sell  brick  and  other  clay  products.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  capitalized  at  $100,000  and  E.  M.  Leavitt  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  is  president  and  treasurer. 

Mayor  John  Dengler  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  has  appointed 
a  special  committee  of  aldermen  to  investigate  the  pro¬ 
position  of  establishing  a  municipal  sewer  pipe  factory 
in  La  Crosse. 

The  New  York  Coal  Co.  with  offices  at  No.  8  E. 
Broad  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  will  engage  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  in  the  near  future.  The  company  has 
purchased  the  plants  of  the  Kerlin  Brick  Co.,  at  Logan, 
Ohio,  which  will  be  operated  as  soon  as  they  are  placed 
in  condition.  These  plants  were  built  several  years  ago 
and  one  of  them  is  among  the  best  equipped  in  Hocking 
Valley  for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  The  plants  have 
been  idle  for  some  time  but  will  be  in  operation  with  a 
full  force  of  men  soon.  E.  M.  Poston  is  general  manager 
of  the  company,  and  wall  operate  the  plants  jointly. 

The  Calhoun  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  is  a  company 
which  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $300,000  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  brick  and  tile 
plant  near  Golden  Eagle,  Calhoun  County,  Ill.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  W.  G.  Thomas,  Chas.  McEwing,  A.  T. 
Giveseck  and  W.  H.  Allen. 

The  Commercial  Association  of  Ridge  Farm,  Ill.,  are 
working  on  a  proposition  to  establish  a  brick  plant  there, 
and  the  prospects  are  considered  favorable. 

Mr.  Lewis  M.  Monnemacher,  a  pioneer  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  died  on  Dec.  21st,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Allentown.  Mr.  Monnemacher  was  69  years  of 
age,  and  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
in  the  vicinity  of  Allentown. 

Mr.  Fred  B,rand,  who  has  been  active  in  the  work  of 
organizing  the  company  known  as  the  West  Salem  (Ill.) 
Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  has  been  employed  as  general 
manager  of  the  company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $50,000. 
The  company  will  establish  a  plant  at  West  Salem,  Ill., 
where  it  proposes  to  manufacture  a  brand  of  brick  known 
as  “corduroy.” 

The  Gem  Clay  Products  Co.,  at  Sebring,  Ohio,  has 
already  begun  to  rebuild  its  plant,  which  was  badly  dam¬ 
age  by  fire  some  time  ago.  The  main  structures  are  re¬ 
roofed  and  the  plant  will  be  in  full  operation  within  a 
short  time. 

We  are  informed  that  Abel  Hanson  of  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  owner  of  the  Fords  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  purchased 
the  entire  stock  of  the  Perth  Amboy  Pottery  Works, 
manufacturers  of  porcelain  earthenware,  of  which  com¬ 
pany  he  is  president.  Geo.  J.  Haney,  vice  president  and 
Ira  R.  Crouse,  secretary  and  treasure,  will  retire  from 
the  firm  and  the  two  factories  will  be  run  jointly  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Hanson.  It  is  understood  that 
the  price  paid  by  Mr.  Hanson  for  the  interests  held  by 
Messrs.  Crouse  and  Haney  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$30,000. 


The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.  is  furnishing  a  large 
quantity  of  light  facing  brick  for  the  Wilkins  office  build¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  will  soon  begin  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  same  kind  of  brick  for  the  new  Riggs  office 
and  theatre  building  in  the  same  city. 

A  block  of  29  modern  two-story  dwellings  will  be 
erected  shortly  on  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  They  are 
to  be  14  ft.  front  by  44  ft.  deep,  equipped  with  all  modern 
conveniences. 

A  dividend  of  10  per  cent  was  declared  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  Vulcan  Brick  Co.,  of 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  held  before  referee  Geo.  W.  Plusch. 


EASTERN  SITUATION  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

New  York,  Jan.  12. — Real  winter  weather  had  more  to 
do  with  putting  the  common  brick  market  on  a  season¬ 
able  basis  than  any  other  factor.  The  Hudson  river  has 
not  been  navigable  so  late  in  thirty  years  and  the  result 
has  been  a  drain  upon  the  supply  of  Hudson  river  brick 
reserves  and  a  well  supplied  market. 

But  while  the  incoming  barges  have  been  able  to  make 
their  way  down  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream 
later  than  usual,  the  market  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
mild  weather  which  permitted  building  operations  to  go 
ahead  unusually  late.  Therefore  the  supply  and  demand 
have  been  kept  at  an  even  balance  and  the  run  of  kiln 
brick  has  moved  steadily.  The  number  of  covered  car¬ 
goes  on  January  1,  1912,  totalled  71  as  against  30  for 
January  1,  1911,  but  sales  have  been  few.  The  quoted 
price  for  covered  brick  today  is  $7.50  while  open  market 
brick  is  selling  at  $6.50  to  $7.00. 

Hudson  river  navigation  was  reported  closed  from 
New  York  to  Haverstraw  on  January  8,  so  that  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  now  using  up  its  reserve  supply.  Consequently 
the  prices  are  stiffer  and  buying  is  steadier  although  the 
sales  are  reported  as  weak.  The  manufacturers  up  the 
river  are  counting  their  brick  which  are  now  estimated  at 
less  than  300,000,000.  This  is  considered  a  safe  margin 
for  meeting  the  market’s  requirements  from  the  opening 
of  manufacturing  until  the  resumption  of  manufacturing. 

May  Reopen  Yards  Earlier. 

There  is  some  talk  of  reopening  the  yards  earlier  than 
usual  next  spring,  especially  if  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
is  as  open  as  the  first  half  of  it  was.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  market  will  demand  new  brick 
earlier  than  usual;  in  other  words,  the  dealers  will  work 
off  their  present  stacks  and  will  try  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  1912  brick  rather  than  take  the  left¬ 
over  brick  from  last  year. 

Some  manufacturers  have  told  me  that  any  action  in 
this  direction  depended  entirely  upon  how  fast  the  pres¬ 
ent  supply  was  taken  and  how  the  general  business  out¬ 
look  developed. 

“We  are  going  to  be  governed  entirely  by  circum¬ 
stances,”  said  a  Newburg  district  manufacturer,  recently.” 
“We  did  not  do  very  well  last  year  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  four  months  and  we  want  to  be  convinced  that 
the  business  will  be  there  before  we  decide  on  this  year’s 
program.”  On  the  other  hand,  a  more  optimistic  view 
was  expressed  by  Wright  D.  Goss,  president  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Brick  &  Supply  Co. 

“I  think  that  the  new  year  will  be  an  active  one  and 
that  it  will  be  a  good  one  for  the  brick  manufacturers,” 
he  said.  “It  certainly  seems  as  if  the  brick  manufacturers 
deserve  a  good  business  year,  because  they  have  waited 
long  enough  for  it.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  turn 
out  a  better  brick  and  here  in  the  market,  there  is  a 
strong  active  market  as  far  as  prospective  building  con- 
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struction  is  concerned.  With  those  two  basic  elements 
operative,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  1912  will  not  be 
a  satisfactory  year.” 

Harold  Hammond,  representing  his  father,  William  K. 
Hammond,  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  the  North 
river  district  said:  “I  have  heard  many  different  views 
regarding  the  probabilities  of  1912  as  far  as  business  is 
concerned.  Some  of  these  were  unfavorable  and  others 
were  favorable,  but  I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  a 
favorable  view  of  the  immediate  future  have  a  stronger 
leg  to  stand  on,  than  those  who  take  a  more  pessimistic 
attitude.  I,  for  one,  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  better 
year  than  that  of  1911  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  less  inflation  and  stimulation  of  business  in  general. 
Where  the  general  business  fabric  is  closely  knitted  there 
is  sure  to  be  found  commercial  stability  for  some  time 
to  come.” 

“We’re  going  to  have  a  bully  year,”  said  Senator  John 
B.  Rose,  just  before  he  sailed  for  Bermuda  late  last 
month.  “The  Hudson  river  brick  manufacturers  face  an 
active  construction  season  and  more  brick  is  going  to  be 
used  in  proportion  to  the  work  contracted  for  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  twenty  years.” 

A  small  independent  manufacturer  from  the  Kingston 
section  of  the  district  said.  “I  believe  we’re  going  to 
have  a  year  as  good,  and  no  better,  than  1911  because  the 
Presidential  campaign  will  unsettle  business.  At  the  same 
time,  people  who  ought  to  know,  tell  me  we’re  going  to 
have  a  good  year.  As  for  me,  Pm  taking  no  chances.  I 
am  overhauling  my  plant  and  will  continue  to  put  it  in 
shape  so  as  to  handle  my  capacity  if  the  market  wants  it. 
If  the  business  is  there,  I  want  to  be  where  I  can  get 
some  of  it.” 

Up  at  Brockway,  the  Brockway  Brick  Co.  is  putting  a 
shed  over  its  yard  along  with  the  usual  winter  renova¬ 
tions.  A  representative  of  this  company  said: 

“We  need  only  look  at  the  general  condition  of  com¬ 
merce  today  and  see  that  at  least  the  first  part  of  the 
year  will  be  good.  I  believe  that  the  brick  manufacturers 
have  a  better  chance  to  make  money  than  they  ever  have 
had.  I  think  most  of  the  Hudson  river  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  putting  their  plants,  or  will  put  their  plants 
into  such  shape  that  they  can  take  advantage  easily  of  any 
volume  of  business  that  the  year  develops.  We  have  been 
so  used  to  making  brick  ourely  for  the  benefit  of  our 
health  that  we  cannot  seem  to  get  into  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  about  making  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  pockets.” 

“The  year  1912  will  be  a  tremendous  one  in  Eastern 
New  Jersey,”  said  A.  Wilfred  Tuthill,  common  brick  sales- 
manager  for  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  of  Sayreville,  N.  J., 
just  before  his  departure  for  California.  “Newark  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  New  York’s  greatest  suburb  and  during 
1912  there  will  be  a  construction  movement  there,  which 
I  believe  will  be  record  breaking.  Queens  is  another 
section  which  will  be  developed  during  1912  and  Brooklyn 
is  still  an  active  field.  Yes,  I  believe  this  year  will  be 
a  good  one  for  all  clay  products,  because  I  believe  that 
clay  is  in  the  ascendency  and  is  bound  to  gain  prestige 
every  year.” 

Petition  Filed  Against  Gnybco  Interests. 

Wildly  exaggerated  stories  have  appeared  in  the  press 
regarding  the  petition  filed  with  the  Attorney  General  at 
Albany  by  representatives  of  consumers  of  common  brick 
in  this  district  against  the  Great  New  York  Brick  Co. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  Gnybco  interests  in  this  city  con¬ 
stitute  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  anti-trust  and  anti-monopolistic  laws  in  that 
it  is  alleged  that  prices  are  arbitrarily  fixed  and  manu¬ 
facture  is  curtailed. 

As  soon  as  these  reports  appeared  in  the  press  I 
sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Frank  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  counsel  for  the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Co.,  at  his 
offices  at  27  William  St.  in  which  he  said: 

“You  may  say  for  me  that  the  Greater  New  York  Brick 
Co.  positively  does  not  violate  any  state  or  national  law, 
anti-trust,  anti-monopolistic  or  any  other  kind  of  law, 
now,  nor  has  not,  at  any  time.  You  may  say  further  for 
me  that  when  the  proper  time  comes  we  will  be  able  to 
prove  absolutely  the  truth  of  the  statement  I  have  just 
made.” 

Senator  Rose  was  in  Bermuda  and  he  was  advised  by 
cable  of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  It  was  said  that  he  was 


expected  home  by  the  fifteenth,  but  the  storm  which  has 
been  raging  on  the  Atlantic  for  a  week  or  more,  would 
necessitate  a  delay  in  his  departure.  Other  officials  of 
the  company,  referred  me  to  the  company’s  counsel. 

Not  a  Surprise  to  Manufacturers. 

The  filing  of  the  petition  was  not  a  surprise  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Hudson  river  district. 

A  man  giving  his  name  as  Haines  has  been  employed; 
for  some  time  by  certain  interests  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  brick  in  sheds  along  the  Hudson  river  just 
after  the  yards  closed  down  last  October  and  had  his 
headquarters  in  the  offices  of  a  down  town  firm  of  archi¬ 
tects.  He  represented  himself  to  be  an  employe  of  the 
State  Department  for  the  Investigation  of  Industries.  Mr. 
Haines  showed  the  writer  parts  of  the  report  he  had 
compiled  and  stated  at  the  time  that  it  was  to  be  used 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Co. 
He  claimed  to  have  accurate  statistics  showing  the  nor¬ 
mal  output  of  each  yard  in  the  district  and  the  quantity 
manufactured  last  year  with  a  comparison  of  the  outputs 
for  several  years  past.  He  said  that  the  report  included 
average  prices  and  that  these  prices  showed  a  lower 
level  than  that  which  was  reported  for  last  year. 

Attorney  General  to  Investigate  First. 

There  will  be  no  immediate  change  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Co.  There  is  no  cause  for 
concern  among  members  of  the  company  or  those  identi¬ 
fied  with  it  in  any  way.  A  man  close  to  the  officials 
tells  me  he  has  the  word  of  Attorney  General  Thomas 
Carmody,  himself,  that  his  office  will  take  no  steps  in 
the  matter  until  such  time  as  he  has  completed  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Brick  Co.,  to  satisfy  himself  thoroughly  that  the  charges 
are  sustained  in  fact. 

The  Greater  New  York  Brick  Co.  was  formed  in  July 
1911  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  so  as  to  permit  producers  to  clear  a 
profit  instead  of  being  compelled  to  sell  in  this  market 
at  a  loss  as  has  been  the  case  for  several  years  previous, 
at  different  intervals.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  district  joined  the  company.  The  other 
companies  preferred  to  wait  before  coming  in,  to  see 
whether  the  plan  proved  successful. 

In  forming  the  company,  which  was  capitalized  for 
$100,000  with  only  a  nominal  part  paid  in,  it  was  planned 
to  be  merely  a  selling  and  purchasing  organization  and' 
not  a  holding  company  for  the  manufacturing  plants. 
In  every  way  it  avoided  conflict  with  the  anti-trust  laws. 

The  new  company  formally  started  business  on  July 
15,  1911,  with  market  prices  below  $5.50.  The  price  gradu¬ 
ally  advanced  a  quarter  at  a  time,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  consumers  were  no  longer  able  to  buy  brick  at 
the  price  they  decreed,  but  at  a  price  fixed  entirely  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  from  the  simple  fact  that 
brick  was  not  sacrificed  to  speculative  buyers,  but  went 
out  at  legitimate  levels  based  upon  actual  consumption. 
Brick  is  now  selling  at  $7.00,  not  because  it  has  been 
arbitrarily  placed  there,  but  because  the  recent  mild 
weather  has  kept  the  building  season  open  longer  than 
usual.  It  is  customary  to  add  fifty  cents  to  the  regular 
market  price  for  Hudson  river  brick,  so  even  the  $7.50' 
price  which  becomes  effective  on  January  15,  is  actually 
based  upon  demand. 

The  whole  market  is  optimistic  and  hopeful.  The  peti¬ 
tion  for  dissolution  is  looked  upon  with  tolerance  and' 
confidence  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  outside  of  the  pale 
of  probabilities  to  predict  that  after  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  free  from  taint  as  a  combination  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 


IOWA  NOTES. 

In  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Iowa  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  by  S.  W.  Beyers  the  following  statements  are  made: 

“The  production  and  sale  of  clay  products  for  1910- 
increased  about  ten  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year  and 
the  state  still  ranks  an  easy  first  in  the  manufacture  of 
drain  tile.  The  output  for  1910  was  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows: 
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Quantity  in  Thousands. 


Common  brick  . 148,903 

Paving  brick  and  block .  8,894 

Front  and  paving  brick .  18,110 


Drain  tile  . . . 
Sewer  pipe 
Fireproofing  . . 

Pottery . 

Other  products 
Clay . 


Value. 

$1,088,266 

223,273 

109,911 

3,457,465 

313,423 

93,116 

17,535 

26,906 

5,153 


Total  . $5,337,948 

“The  state  ranked  eighth  in  value  of  clay  products  sold 
during  1909  as  compared  with  ninth  for  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding.  The  outlook  for  1912  is  for  a 
diminished  output,  especially  for  drain  tile  on  account  of 
the  protracted  drouth.  The  decrease  ought  to  be  tran¬ 
sient  only,  or  until  the  weather  conditions  return  to  the 
normal.  Several  large  plants  are  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion;  notably  at  Belle  Plaine,  Mason  City,  What  Cheer 
and  Webster  City.  Mason  City  is  the  most  important 
clay  manufacturing  center  in  the  state  and  produces  more 
drain  tile  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  that  matter,  in  the  world.” 

We  learn  from  a  recent  communication  that  the  Mason 
City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  have  improved  the  opportunity 
during  the  recent  slack  period  to  rebuild  their  four  fac¬ 
tories.  New  machinery  was  installed,  which  will  without 
doubt  enable  the  company  to  manufacture  tile  and  market 
same  for  a  much  lower  price,  thus  insuring  continuous 
operation  of  the  plant. 

John  Pinninger  an  employe  of  the  Iowa  Tile  &  Pipe 
Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  was  killed  on  Dec.  12th  by  the 
caving  in  of  a  bank  of  shale  which  buried  him  com¬ 
pletely,  causing  instantaneous  death. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of,  the  Algona  (la.)  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  the  officers  who  served  during  the  past  year, 
were  re-elected,  as  follows:  President  William  K.  Fer¬ 
guson,  vice-president,  E.  A.  Wolsott,  treasurer,  E.  V. 
Swetting,  secretary  W.  A.  Dutton,  manager,  C.  R.  Madsen. 
A  10  per  cent  dividend  was  declared  which  is  a  good  rec¬ 
ord  for  1911. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Brick  Co.,  of  which  Mayor 
M.  J.  Miles  is  president,  has  invested  $12,000  in  new  im¬ 
provements  at  its  plant  on  23rd  Ave.  A  new  kiln  has 
been  built,  a  new  steam  dryer,  new  machine  building  and 
a  hollow  tile  and  brick  plant  have  been  added.  This  places 
the  company  in  a  position  to  furnish  either  press  or  com¬ 
mon  brick,  building  or  drain  tile. 

We  understand  that  Chas.  Soule,  who  was  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  Webster  City  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  plant, 
has  recently  sold  his  interests  to  the  Acme  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.  On  account  of  ill  health  Mr.  Soule  will  retire  from 
active  work  with  the  new  firm. 

We  are  told  that  the  Winterset.  Brick  &  Tile  Works, 
of  Winterset,  Iowa,  was  bid  in  at  sheriff’s  sale  by  a  com¬ 
pany  composed  of  ten  of  the  old  stockholders  who  held  a 
mortgage  of  $11,000.  They  intend  to  get  the  plant  into 
working  condition  and  will  seek  to  induce  the  Commercial 
Club  to  assist  in  engaging  working  capital.  Lack  of  work¬ 
ing  capital  has  been  the  trouble  heretofore,  as  the  plant 
has  always  shown  a  profit.  , 


KANSAS  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Here  in  the  city  the  past  season  is  generally  reported 
to  have  been  unprofitable,  but  some  plants  have  made 
money  and  the  jobbers  in  brick  have  continued  to  do 
business  with  a  good  deal  of  regularity.  Contractors  say 
that  it  has  been  a  poor  building  year,  and  still  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  houses  built  seems  to  be  pretty  large,  and 
brick  is  a  favorite  building  material.  The  postmaster 
has  a  number  of  men  going  over  the  city  and  reporting 
on  the  number  of  new  houses,  and  according  to  the  in¬ 
formation  already  gathered  from  about  a  third  of  the 
residence  portion  of  the  city,  that  district  has  seen  833 
dwellings  and  34  apartment  houses  completed  and  oc¬ 
cupied  within  the  last  sixty  days,  and  there  were  some 
170  dwellings  under  course  of  construction,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  sixty  days.  If  other  parts  of  the  city  are 
doing  as  well  it  shows  a  good,  steady  growth. 

In  remarking  upon  this  to  a  brick  manufacturer,  he  re¬ 
plied:  “The  number  of  buildings  is  sufficient;  our  only 
trouble  is  that  the  brick  used  in  them  was  sold  without 
profit.  There  has  been  enough  brick  used  in  Kansas 


City  to  net  the  manufacturers  a  nice  profit  if  it  had  been 
sold  at  prices  giving  the  same  percentage  of  profit  se¬ 
cured  by  manufacturers  in  other  lines.” 

Manufacturers  of  this  section  are  inclined  to  look  with 
a  good  deal  of  hope  towards  the  coming  year.  They  feel 
that  it  will  be  a  good  year  for  the  brick  business  ,in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  presidential  year.  Politics  do  not 
cut  so  much  figure  in  this  great  grain-producing  section  as 
they  do  in  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  East.  It  is 
a  question  of  crop  production  with  us.  If  the  crops  are 
good  the  coming  season  there  will  be  a  big  consumption 
of  brick  and  an  opportunity  to  make  money.  If  the  crops 
are  bad  there  will  be  less  business.  The  only  crop  in 
sight  at  this  time  is  wheat,  and  it  could  hardly  look  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

The  new  Union  Depot,  which  is  under  course  of  con¬ 
struction  at  the  present  time  is  bound  to  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  upon  the  building  operations  of  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  as  numerous  other  large  buildings  are  to  be 
built  in  its  neighborhood.  The  completion  of  the  new 
bridge  across  the  river  and  the  building  of  an  electric 
line  across  it,  to  go  to  St.  Joseph  and  Excelsior  Springs, 
is  expected  by  those  in  touch  with  the  matter  to  cause 
a  number  of  manufacturing  plants  to  locate  across  the 
river  to  the  north  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  this 
will  mean  many  residences  on  the  hills  still  further  to 
the  north,  and  a  big  building  boom  in  that  direction. 
With  these  different  possibilities  of  big  business,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  development  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  plenty  of  building 
the  coming  year,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  getting  a 
profit  out  of  the  brick  sold. 

Mr.  Eadie,  of  the  Eadie  Building  Supply  Co.,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  prospects,  said:  “We  have  sold  more  brick 
the  past  year  than  we  did  the  previous  year,  but  they 
were  sold  at  a  good  deal  lower  price  than  ever  before; 
so  low  that  we  hardly  believe  the  factories  made  any 
money  on  them,  and  we  had  to  stand  a  reduction  of  our 
own  profits.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  coming  year  should 
not  be  a  good  one,  and  I  expect  to  show  an  increase  every 
month  of  the  year.  Our  business  has  made  an  especially 
satisfactory  increase  in  out-of-town  directions.” 

T.  C.  Jacoby,  manager  of  the  Fidelity  Material  Co., 
says:  “I-  see  no  reason  why  the  coming  year  should  not 
be  a  good  one.  In  the  paving  end  of  the  business  there 
is  every  indication  of  a  big  year  for  those  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  good  brick,  as  I  know  of  a  great  many  streets  to 
be  paved  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  preparations 
are  going  ahead  for  the  work  next  year.  There  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  brick  paving  in  both  this  city  and  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  the  coming  year.” 

The  board  of  public  works  recently  let  three  sewer  con¬ 
tracts,  and  vitrified  clay  pipe  was  specified.  In  two 
cases  the  clay  pipe  bid  was  lower  than  the  cement,  and 
in  the  other  cases  it  was  a  tie,  but  the  board  received 
a  good  many  letters  from  property  owners  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  asking  that  the  clay  pipe  be  used,  as  they  were 
afraid  of  poor  cement  work. 

The  Fidelty  Material  Co.  has  been  formed  in  this 
city,  with  a  suite  of  offices  at  413  Keith  &  Perry  Build¬ 
ing,  with  T.  C.  Jacoby  as  manager  and  Frank  Clyatt  as 
secretary.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  formerly  with  the 
Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Mr.  Jacoby  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  their  paving  brick  sales  and  Mr.  Clyatt 
of  the  building  brick  sales,  so  both  are  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  not  only  with  the  brick  business  itself,  but  also 
with  the  buyers  of  brick  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  young  men  pre¬ 
dict  for  them  a  successful  business  career,  now  that  they 
have  begun  on  their  own  hook. 

W.  D.  Edge,  who  has  been  in  the  cement  business  in 
this  section  has  become  sales  manager  for  the  Buffalo 
Brick  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Buffalo,  Kas.,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  output  from 
that  point,  as  he  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  con¬ 
tractors  in  the  West. 

The  Winfield  Pottery  Co.,  of  Winfield,  Tex.,  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  its  plant  to  the  newly  organized  Athens  Pot¬ 
tery  Co. 

The  Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Mexico, .  Mo,, 
is  about  to  erect  a  three-story  building  for  new  machinery, 
dry  pans,  etc. 

W.  A.  Tyer,  of  1118  Travis  street,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
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and  others  are  about  to  establish  a  brick  plant,  of  which 
Mr  Tyer  will  be  manager,  to  use  the  Sanderson  process, 

T.  C.  Nicholson,  of  the  Union  Brick  Co.,  Iola,  Kansas, 
stated  that  the  pay  roll  of  the  plant  for  the  past  month 
wTas  the  largest  for  many  months,  and  indications  are 
that  it  will  maintain  this  high  mark.  During  the  period 
in  which  many  other  industries  have  suffered  the  Union 
Brick  Co.’s  plant  has  run  steadily,  and  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  has  been  shut  down  for  nine  days  only,  on 
account  of  necessary  repairs  being  made  to  the  machinery. 

An  addition  is  being  built  to  the  continuous  kiln  at 
the  brick  yard  at  Seneca,  Kansas.  According  to  a  West¬ 
ern  newspaper,  Manager  Close  has  made  a  great  success 
of  the  business,  and  every  block  on  the  yard  is  sold  at  this 
time.  Plans  are  being  made  to  greatly  increase  the  output 
of  the  plant,  this  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  industries  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
is  that  of  the  Leek  Brick  Co.  This  company  manufac¬ 
turers  all  kinds  of  pressed  and  wire-cut  brick.  It  was 
established  29  years  ago,  and  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  brickmaking  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  West  and  the  output  has  a  heavy  sale 
throughout  the  neighboring  states.  The  daily  capacity 
of  the  plant  is  about  100,000  brick  per  day.  Mr.  Leek, 
the  owner  of  the  plant  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Ogden, 
having  been  in  the  city  ever  since  1873,  and  he  has  been 
one  of  Utah’s  staunch  boosters  and  has  done  much  toward 
the  building  up  of  Ogden’s  industries. 

Hastings,  Neb.,  has  exceeded  all  former  building  rec¬ 
ords  for  1911.  During  the  year  the  Western  Brick  & 
Supply  Co.  has  sold  1,438  carloads  of  building  materials, 
of  which  410  carloads  were  home-manufactured  brick.  16,- 
000,000,  the  normal  output  of  brick  has  been  maintained 
which  keeps  Hastings  in  its  former  rank  as  the  first  city 
in  the  state  in  the  output  of  clay  products.  The  product 
of  the  four  Hastings  plants  includes  building  brick  and  face 
brick  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  hollow  tile. 
The  year’s  business  was  equivalent  to  110  carloads,  valued 
at  $110,000,  most  of  which  was  distributed  within  a  radius 
of  100  miles. 

The  new  brick  company  at  D’Hannis,  Texas,  is  prog¬ 
ressing  nicely  with  its  plant,  and  it  is  expected  that  op¬ 
erations  will  be  begun  sometime  during  this  month. 

Considerable  building  is  being  carried  on  at  Ft.  Smith, 
Ark.,  which  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  burned  clay  build¬ 
ing  materials.  The  new  Doujak  building  is  to  be  faced  with 
terra  cotta  and  enameled  brick. 

We  are  told  that  B.  F.  Hickman,-  a  St.  Louis  brick 
manufacturer  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of  the  Halsey 
brick  plant  on  King  Hill  Ave.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  St.  Joseph  has  assured  Mr. 
Hickman  that  if  honest  business  methods  were  pursued 
he  would  receive  his  share  of  public  improvement  work. 


PHILADELPHIA  NEWS. 

B.  H.  Reed  &  Bros.,  of  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  have  run  all 
season  at  full  capacity,  making  brick  and  tile. 

The  Independent  Brick  Selling  Co.,  1001  Crozer  Build¬ 
ing  are  selling  agents  for  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Shale  Brick 
Co.,  L.  V.  Halberstadt  is  manager  at  the  plant.  They 
make  40,000  brick  a  day. 

E.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Philadelphia  Terra  Cotta  Works: 
’’The  building  trade  in  general  continues  to  be  rather  quiet 
at  the  present  time,  but  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  very 
good,  large  tracts  of  ground  being  bought  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  for  large  operations.  There  will  be  one  piece 
of  work  begun  in  the  near  future  of  180  twin  houses  of 
the  most  modern  type  with  the  latest  improvements,  and 
new  ideas  in  decorations,  all  to  attract  the  prospective 
buyer,  this  being  only  one  of  the  many  operations  to  be 
begun  by  the  builders  in  the  early  spring  of  1912. 

“In  fact,  work  was  begun  on  many  operations,  the 
past  month,  with  the  idea  of  having  them  completed  for 
occupancy  in  January,  February  and  March  of  the  coming 
year.  Of  course  this  will  create  a  demand  for  all  building 
materials  as  these  houses  will  be  of  hard  burnt  red  brick 
of  the  Colonial  style,  also  of  buff  brick,  with  fine  porches, 
hard  wood  floors,  hot  water  heat,  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
all  the  modern  electric  appliances.  Some  builders  are  dis¬ 
posing  of  these  kind  of  houses  very  rapidly  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

“The  builder  of  houses  to-day  must  be  up  to  the  minute 


and  the  one  who  has  original  ideas  out  of  the  ordinary,  is 
the  one  who  is  successful  in  disposing  of  his  operations 
quickly  turning  his  efforts  into  money.  From  general 
appearances  and  talk,  the  year  of  1912  will  be  a  banner 
one  for  the  builders  and  those  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  building  materials.” 


OUR  BUCKEYE  LETTER. 

Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  13. — The  outlook  for  a  building 
boom  in  Ohio  this  season  was  never  brighter  than  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  new  year.  Inquiries  are  very 
numerous,  and  both  architects  and  building  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  are  more  hopeful  of  a  good  season  than  tor 
many  years. 

There  will  be  a  large  amount  of  municipal  improve¬ 
ment  work  done  this  season,  in  fact  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  are  led  to  believe  that  double  work  in  volume 
of  that  of  1911  will  be  ordered  through  work  which  is 
now  going  on  in  the  councils  of  the  various  Ohio  towns 
and  cities.  Both  sewer  pipe  and  brick  manufacturers  will 
benefit  as  a  result  of  this. 

The  majority  of  the  plants  in  these  trades  are  in  opera¬ 
tion,  but  immediate  shipments  are  not  as  extensive,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Stocks  are  being  piled 
up  in  the  yards,  but  with  the  opening  of  spring,  these  will 
be  speedily  reduced,  and  shipments  will  then  follow  di¬ 
rect  from  the  kilns,  as  is  always  the  custom. 

Improvements  are  now  being  made  at  the  plant  of  the 
Logan  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  was  recently  taken 
over  by  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.  This  property  has 
not  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  but  will  be  kept 
active  by  the  new  owners  as  soon  as  changes  have  been 
completed. 

At  Wellston,  the  plant  of  the  Puritan  Brick  Co.  has 
been  closed  indefinitely.  It  was  built  by  Columbus  and 
Portsmouth  capitalists. 

The  S.  A.  McManigal  Grateless  Furnace  Company,  of 
which  Sidney  A.  McManigal,  president  ©f  the  W.  J. 
Hamilton  Coal  Company,  is  the  head,  has  just  closed 
a  contract  with  the  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  by  which 
the  new  system  of  combustion  will  be  installed  in  its  large 
brick  plant.  The  system  is  a  new  form  of  furnace  con¬ 
struction,  which  it  is  said  will  save  from  20  to  40  per 
cent  of  fuel  and  will  render  the  firing  of  large  boilers 
much  easier. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  in  Ohio  building  cir¬ 
cles  that  one  of  the  largest  building  brick  contracts  landed 
by  an  Ohio  brick  company  in  recent  years,  has  just  been 
secured  by  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  of  Cleveland. 
This  company  will  furnish  all  the  brick  and  terra  cotta 
work  in  the  group  buildings  of  the  National  Electric 
Lamp  Association,  which  is  to  be  built  in  Cleveland. 

Orders  are  of  such  a  character  with  the  Scioto  Furnace 
Brick  Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  that  the  plant  will  be  kept  in 
full  operation  throughout  the  winter. 

The  Cuyahoga  Fireproofing  Co.  has  been  formed  at 
Cleveland  with  $5,000  capital  by  Louis  Englander  and  his 
associates. 

Samuel  P.  Adams,  formerly  a  district  manager  for  the 
Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
assumed  the  position  of  sales  manager  for  the  Pyro  Clay 
Products  Co.,  of  Oak  Hill,  O. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  of  Mal¬ 
vern,  O.,  has  been  decreased  from  $200,000  to  $140,000. 

Rebuilding  of  the  plant  of  the  Gem  Clay  Forming  Co., 
at  Sebring,  Mahoning  County,  has  been  started.  This 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire,  caused  from  an  overheated 
kiln,  and  a  loss  of  between  $20,000  and  $25,000  sustained, 
partially  covered  by  insurance.  The  latter  totaled  $18,000. 
A  building  of  larger  capacity  is  going  up. 

Construction  has  been  begun  on  the  new  plant  of  the 
E.  B.  Townsend  Brick  Contracting  Co.,  at  Zanesville,  O. 
Paving  and  face  brick  will  be  made  in  the  new  plant, 
which  will  cover  a  site  70  by  120  feet. 

About  150  men  will  be  given  employment  before  the 
month  end  by  the  New  York  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  •which 
recently  took  over  the  Kerlin  brick  plants  at  Logan.  J. 
Underwood  is  the  general  manager  of  the  property,  while 
the  main  office  of  President  F.  McManigal  is  at  No.  8 
East  Broad  street,  Columbus. 
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Machinery  in  the  plant  of  the  Oakland  Paving  Brick  Co., 
at  Cleveland,  is  being  driven  by  electricity,  it  being  said 
among  brick  men  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
electrically  driven  brick  properties  in  the  country.  The 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  about  200,000  per  diem. 

A  new  fireproof  museum  building  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
Ohio  State  University  at  a  cost  of  about  $103,000.  The 
contract  has  been  awarded  to  D.  W.  McGrath,  of  Colum¬ 
bus. 

A  new  boiler  and  fan  has  been  installed  in  the  plant 
of  the  Clermont  Brick  Co.,  near  Batavia.  This  company 
is  manufacturing  brick,  hollow  and  solid  tile  and  a  varied 
line  of  field  tiling. 

The  East  Palestine  (O.)  plant  of  the  National  Fire 
Proofing  Co.  is  operating  full  time,  with  a  capacity  of 
over  14  kilns.  The  sewer  pipe  plant  of  this  concern  in 
East  Palestine,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time 
ago,  has  not  been  rebuilt,  attention  being  given  here,  at 
present,  exclusively  to  the  hollow  tile  proposition. 

J.  F.  Denison  and  W.  F.  Dodge,  of  Delaware  (O.)  re¬ 
cently  bought  out  the  Yoke  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  at  Coffey- 
ville,  Kan.  They  assumed  charge  of  the  property  Jan.  1. 


THE  SMOKY  CITY. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  11. — Things  are  looking  mighty  rosy 
for  the  brick  manufacturers  in  the  Pittsburg  territory, 
acording  to  reports  advanced  by  both  manufacturers  and 
selling  agencies.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  report 
that  last  year  was  worse  than  the  year  of  the  “panic,” 
but  when  the  old  year  died,  old  records  died  with  it. 

It  really  does  seem  that  a  new  front  has  been  taken, 
and  that  there  is  more  activity  in  the  business  life  here¬ 
abouts.  The  railroads  have  begun  to  buy  in  large  amounts, 
and  this  means  that  the  iron  and  steel  mills  will  be  run¬ 
ning  on  good  time.  This  will  bring  the  refractory  brick 
people  more  business  from  the  mills  and  furnace  owners. 
Employes  of  these  industries  will  be  earning  more,  and 
this  will  be  soon  reflected  in  all  the  business  trades. 
In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  “why  should  business  not 
be  good?” 

Stocks  of  the  various  clay  industries  listed  on  the 
Pittsburg  Stock  Exchange  during  1911  and  their  fluctua¬ 
tions  for  the  last  five  years  are  herewith  presented  to 
the  ceramic  trade  for  the  first  time.  Harbison-Walker 
made  excellent  gains  acording  to  the  official  records: 
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In  the  open  brick  market  hereabouts,  a  seasonable  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done  by  all  the  manufacturers.  There  was 
an  increase  in  orders  immediately  following  the  holiday 
season,  and  the  buying  has  been  pretty  well  distributed 
among  all  the  different  grades. 

Brick  manufacturers  hereabouts  are  taking  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition  being 
planned  by  the  Pittsburg  Architectural  Club,  which  will 
be  an  event  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  next  April.  In  the 
past,  the  matter  has  been  more  or  less  local  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  but  this  year  the  plan  builders  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  are  being  advised  of  the  exhibition  early.  This  will 
result  in  more  plans  being  exhibited  than  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  club. 

By  the  provisions  of  a  merger  which  will  probably 
ultimately  cause  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  $1,800,000, 
the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  of  this  city,  with  gen¬ 
eral  offices  in  the  Fulton  Building,  will  take  over  the 
several  properties  of  the  Great  Eastern  Clay  Co.,  at  South 


River,  N.  J.  The  latter  company  is  admitted  to  be  the 
largest  individual  producers  of  conduits  in  the  world,  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  plant  for  the  manufacturing  of  this  ce¬ 
ramic  material. 

As  a  result  of  this  merger,  there  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  National  Company.  The 
National  took  over  these  new  properties  so  that  it  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  take  care  of  its  vast  growing 
eastern  trade,  and  for  the  purpose  of  branching  out  in 
its  line  of  products.  As  a  result  of  this  deal,  the  National 
also  gains  an  additional  100,000  tons  annual  production. 

W.  G.  Taylor,  of  Taylor  Bros.,  contractors,  of  Sharon, 
Pa.,  in  the  capacity  of  trustee  for  the  present,  has  taken 
over  the  properties  of  the  Rose  Brick  Co.,  two  miles 
southwest  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  also  the  properties  of  the 
Whittaker  Quarries  Co.  A  new  company  will  be  formed 
co  operate  both  industries.  At  the  brick  plant,  a  high 
grade  line  of  shale  paving  and  building  brick  and  blocks 
will  be  made.  Work  on  repairs  has  begun  and  operations 
will  likely  be  resumed  before  April. 

Alexander  Dempster,  of  the  Monongahela  National 
Bank,  of  this  city,  has  bought  the  plant  of  the  Douglas- 
Whistler  Brick  Co.,  at  Eastvale,  near  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
The  property  was  sold  at  Sheriff’s  sale  for  about  $50,000, 
it  is  reported,  and  that  it  will  be  placed  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  at  an  early  date.  In  the  sale  were  included  more 
than  one  million  brick. 

Checks  for  a  dividend  of  one  per  cent  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1911  have  been  mailed  to  stockholders  by  the 
National  Fire  Proofing  Co.  Checks  went  to  holders  of 
record  of  January  5. 

Fire  caused  a  loss  of  a  fevy  thousand  dollars  to  the 
plant  of  the  Deleware  Terra  Cotta  Co’s,  plant  at  Lan- 
dith,  Del.,  according  to  word  received  here.  Insurance 
was  ample  to  cover  the  loss.  Tramps  are  supposed  to 
have  caused  the  fire. 

An  application  will  be  made  January  22  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  for  a  charter  for  the  Karthaus  Fire  Brick  Corpora¬ 
tion,  main  offices  of  which  are  expected  to  be  maintained 
in  Clearfield,  Pa.  The  applicants  are  C.  M.  McCullough, 
J.  H.  Miller  and  Singleton  Bell. 

At  a  cost  of  $18,000  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Fireclay  and 
Porcelain  Co.,  has  begun  the  construction  of  a  brick 
power  plant. 

Buildings  and  machinery  of  the  former  plant  of  the 
Ford  City  Brick  Co.,  at  Ford  City,  Pa.,  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  A.  M.  Mateer,  of  Ford  City,  at  sheriff’s  sale. 

A  story  is  going  the  rounds,  here,  that  some  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Milton  and  Philadelphia  brick  men  are  about  to 
form  a  new  company  to  erect  a  modern  building'  brick 
plant  near  Milton,  Pa.  Definite  information  cannot  be 
procured  at  this  writing. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Mt.  Union  Refractories  Co.,  at 
Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  will 
be  placed  in  operation  before  the  opening  of  spring,  it 
is  said. 

John  B.  Myers,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  with  a  number  of 
associates,  have  completed  the  formation  of  a  company 
to  erect  a  paving  block  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000 
block  per  day  at  New  Hope,  Pa.,  which  is  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Myers  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
corporators  of  the  well-known  Watsontown  Brick  Co. 

It  is  reported  that  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  is  to  have  an¬ 
other  new  industry.  Messrs.  Hockman,  Warner  and 
Beck  have  purchased  the  Jacob  P.  Funk  farm  upon  which 
they  will  establish  a  brick  plant.  It  is  the  purpose  to 
erect  a  large  plant  with  all  the  newest  devices  for  oper¬ 
ation  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  development  of  clay  deposits  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hawesville,  Ky.,  is  progressing  rapidly.  Brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  other  cities 
have  entered  Hawesville  territory  and  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  options  upon  various  tracts  of  clay  land  in  that 
vicinity.  The  outcome  of  this  prospecting  will  probably 
be  the  establishment  of  a  couple  of  brick  and  drain  tile 
manufacturing  plants  in  that  section  in  the  near  future. 


THE  FAR  WEST. 

We  have  been  informed  that  James  Steven,  Jr.,  of 
Denver,  Col.,  has  purchased  a  considerable  amount  of 
stock  in  the  Golden  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  and  the  name 
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of  the  company  has  been  changed  to  the  Colorado  En¬ 
ameled  Brick  Co.  Wm.  Kulow  still  retains  his  interest, 
and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  works.  The  steam  plant  at 
the  factory  will  be  discarded  and  an  electrical  equipment 
will  be  installed,  atfer  which  operations  will  be  at  once 
resumed. 

A.  P.  Green  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  sold  to  the 
Green-Marshall  Co.  his  white  china  clay  and  kaolin  de¬ 
posits  near  Victorville,  Cal.,  in  the  Silver  Mountain  min¬ 
ing  district  for  $3,800. 

The  brick  plant  owned  and  operated  by  the  Castle  Rock 
(Colo.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  running  steadily  with  a  daily 
output  of  25,000  brick  per  day,  which  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  to  increase  to  35,000.  Orders  for  3,000,000  had  been 
booked  by  the  company  before  the  completion  of  the 
plant,  and  the  first  consignment  goes  to  Milliken,  Colo., 
for  a  large  flouring  mill.  A  second  shale  bed  has  been 
opened  up  west  of  town,  near  the  railroad,  which  seems 
to  be  fully  equal  to  the  first,  and  a  carload  of  the  clay 
lias  been  shipped  to  a  Denver  factory  to  be  tested. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Northwestern  Clay  Co.,  at 
Golden,  Colo.,  is  to  be  dissolved  and  the  Western  Clay 
&  Mfg.  Co.  will  be  the  title  of  the  new  company,  which 
will  be  organized  with  an  increased  capital.  W.  Duvall, 
and  J.  F.  Hunt,  two  Golden  men,  are  interested  in  the 
enterprise.  The  company  w,ill  furnish  clay  for  the  big 
terra  cotta  plant  in  Denver. 

We  note  in  a  Western  newspaper  that  Mr.  W.  E.  May 
of  Chanute,  Kansas,  is  considering  the  establishment  of 
a  brick  plant  in  Orange  County,  Cal.,  providing  a  propei 
quality  of  shale  can  be  found  in  close  enough  proximity 
to  the  railroad  to  make  freight  rates  reasonable  for  the 
receiving  of  fuel  at  the  plant  and  the  shipment  of  the 
finished  product,  building  brick.  It  is  figured  that  with 
fuel  oil  $1.25  per  barrel,  that  brick  can  be  made  at  $4.00 
per  thousand  with  a  profit,  and  it  is  . believed  that  Orange 
County  could  use  the  entire  output  of  a  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  50,000  brick  per  day. 

The  Wade  Art  Tile  Pottery  Co.,  has  purchased  13 
acres  a  few  blocks  from  the  west  harbor  at  Wilmington, 
Cal.,  and  will  establish  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
floor  and  wall  tiles.  The  ground  was  secured  from  the 
Wilmington  Dock  Co.  which  will  erect  the  buildings  for 
the  factory.  These  will  be  six  in  number,  each  about 
40x100  feet. 

The  letting  of  contracts  by  the  Pacific  Porcelain  Ware 
Co.,  Richmond,  Cal.,  for  a  four-story  addition  to  its  main 
factory  and  several  smaller  buildings  means  that  this 
plant  is  to  more  than  double  its  capacity.  It  has  been 
very  successful  in  bidding  for  Coast  contracts  against 
Eastern  plants. 


THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

Tennessee. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Wilbur  A.  Nelson,  As¬ 
sistant  State  Geologist,  Henry  County,  Tenn.,  has  valu¬ 
able  clay  deposits.  The  clay  is  of  three  kinds,  ball, 
saggar  and  wad.  The  ball  clay  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  state  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
chinaware  and  electric  insulators.  It  is  said  that  an  or¬ 
der  for  the  shipment  of  30  carloads  of  this  clay  to  Eng¬ 
land  was  recently  declined,  the  total  output  being  con¬ 
sumed  at  home. 

Brick  production  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  be  greatly 
increased  in  1912  through  the  output  of  the  new  plant 
oi  the  Improved  Brick  &  Stone  Co.  This  plant  is  to  be 
one  of  several  established  by  the  company,  which  is 
capitalized  at  $3,000,000. 

Arkansas. 

The  “Little  Rock  Gazette”  states  that  the  chamber  of 
Commerce  is  doing  considerable  work  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  large  factories 
among  which  is  a  plant  for  making  vitrified  brick. 

The  Rector  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  formerly  of  Rector,  Ark., 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Clay  County  Tile  &  Brick 
Co.,  and  has  moved  its  place  of  business  to  Piggott,  Ark. 

Georgia. 

According  to  a  report  submitted  by  State  Geologist, 
S.  W.  McCallie,  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  clay 
products  in  Ga.,  for  1910  was  10.35  per  cent  over  1909. 


“This,”  says  Mr.  McCallie,  “was  a  greater  increase  than 
was  shown  by  any  other  state  with  the  exception  of  W. 
Va.,  and  Arizona. 

The  report  shows  that  while  the  increase  in  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  is  encouraging,  the  pottery  industry  is  not  keeping 
up  with  the  expectations.  He  states  that  Georgia,  at 
present,  produces  only  the  lower  grades  of  pottery  such 
as  red  earthenware,  stoneware  and  yellow  and  Rocking¬ 
ham  ware,  which  does  not  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  the  high  class  pottery  in  other  states. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.,  12. — Deliveries  of  brick  were  un¬ 
usually  large  in  December,  because  of  the  weather  being 
so  unseasonably  adapted  for  the  laying  of  brick.  The 
consumption  during  the  balance  of  the  winter  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  the  thermometer. 

A  number  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  men  are  interested 
.  in  the  organization  of  a  new  company  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick  at  West  Auburn.  Among  those  interested  are 
A.  W.  Merriam,  A.  L.  Knowlton,  R.  C.  Cleveland,  W.  A. 
Barrows,  Wm.  Stewart,  S.  H.  Hunter  and  Chas.  Firth. 

The  construction  of  many  large  buildings  and  the 
popular  demand  for  fireproof  materials  has  caused  con¬ 
tractors  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  to  use  large  quantities  of 
brick.  The  industry  of  making  brick  has  been  carried 
on  in  Danvers  for  two  centuries  and  more. 

95,000,000  brick  were  made  by  manufacturers  in  the 
Berlin  (Conn.)  district  during  the  past  season,  yet  this 
season  was  by  no  means  a  record  one,  in  fact  the  yards 
were  a  month  late  in  opening  and  as  a  result  the  prod¬ 
uction  was  not  quite  as  large  as  that  of  previous  seasons. 
For  many  years  the  brick  industry  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  ones  in  the  Berlin  locality,  where  the  clay  is 
found  to  be  finer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  state.  The 
deposit  of  brick  clay  is  abundant,  in  fact  it  is  said  that 
it  is  practically  inexhaustible,  the  beds  being  over  60  ft. 
deep  in  many  places.  Hundreds  of  men  have  been  given 
employment  in  the  brick  yards  in  the  past,  and  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  several  comfortable  fortunes  have  been  dug 
from  the  ground  in  the  form  of  brick  clay. 


Atlas  Engine  will 
not  make  better 
bricks,  but  it  will  likely 
make  more  of  them. 
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Every  clay  worker  desires  to  do  kis  best.  To  do  one’s  best,  a  man  must  bring  to  the  aid  of  his  OWN  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others.  The  best  practice,  the  best  knowledge,  the  “know-how” 
of  experience  are  condensed  in  these  volumes.  It  will  pay  you  to  add  some  of  them  to  your  library. 


CLAYWORKERS’  BOOKS. 

Clay  workers’  Handbook  .  2.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and 

Uses  (Rles)  .  5.00 

Clayworking  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  (Rles)  2.50 
Coloring  and  Decorating  Ceramic  Ware  2.00 
Bibliography  of  Clays  and  Ceramic  Arts  2.00 

Economic  Geology  (Rles) .  3.50 

How  to  Analyze  Clay .  1.00 

Seger’s  Collected  Work6  (Condensed)..  3.50 
American  Ceramic  Society’s  complete 

translation — 2  Vols . 15.00 

Transactions  American  Ceramic  Society 

— Vols.  I -VI II.  (Write  for  prices) . 

Drying  Brick  (Richardson) . 25 

Kiln  Records  (Richardson) .  1.00 

Scumming  and  Effloresence . 50 

Henley’s  Book  of  Recipes .  3.00 

Hand  Brickmaking  (English  Edition)..  1.00 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edition) .  1.00 

Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks . 2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile .  1.00 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) .  5.00 


POTTERY  AND  CERAMICS. 


Notes  on  Pottery  Clays .  1.50 

The  Glazer’s  Book  (E.  L.  Raes) .  1.00 

Grand  Feu  Ceramics .  5.60 

Architectural  Pottery  .  7;S0 

Observations  on  Pottery . 60 

Story  of  the  Potter  (Blnns) .  1.00 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE. 

Sewage  &  Sewage  Disposal  (Robinson)  2.00 
Practical  Farm  Drainage  (Elliott) _ 1.50 


Hints  on  Farm  Drainage  . . 25 

Land  Drainage  Engineering  (Elliott)..  1.50 
Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It,  by 

Anton  Vogt  and  Jno.  A.  Turner . 25 

Life  of  Cement,  by  Wheat.  (Write  for  prices) 


PRODUCER-GAS. 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers  (Wyer)  4.00 
Gas  Engines  and  Producer  Gas  Plants.  2.50 
Chemistry  of  Gas  Manufacture  (Royle)  4.50 


SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

1905  Report  N.  A.  M.  Sand-Lime  Prod¬ 
ucts  .  3.50 

1906  Report  N.  A.  M.  Sand-Lime  Prod¬ 
ucts  .  1.50 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 


Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mitchell)....  3.00 

Details  of  Building  Construction . 1.00 

Practical  Lessons  In  Architectural 

Drawing  .  2.50 

Our  New  House — How  We  Plan  to 

Build  It . 1.50 

Principles  of  Architectural  Design . 4.50 

Building  Construction  and  Superinten¬ 
dence — Part  I,  Masons’  Work .  6.00 

Practical  Brick  Laying  (Maglnnls) - 1.50 

Gilbreth’s  Brick  Laying  System .  3.00 

Building  Materials  (Middleton) .  4.00 

Building  Mechanics’  Ready  Reference.  1.50 


ELECTRICITY. 


Electricity  Simplified  (Sloane)... .  1.00 

Electricity  (for  beginners) . 25 

Electrical  Circuits  . 25 

Static  Electricity . 25 

Electric  Lighting  . 25 


PAVING  AND  ROAD  ENGINEERING. 

City  Roads  and  Pavements  (Judson)..  2.00 
Treatise  on  Roads  &  Pavements  (Baker)  5.00 
Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Pavements — 
Free 


POWER  PLANTS  AND  FUEL. 


Engineering  Laboratory  Practice 

(Smart)  .  2.50 

How  to  run  Engines  &  Boilers  (Wat¬ 
son)  . 1.00 

Modern  Steam  Engineering  (Hlscox)..  3.00 

Tulley’s  Handbook  . 3.50 

Engine-Room  Chemistry  .  1.00 

The  Compound  Engine  (Tennant) . 1.00 

Gas,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines  (Hlscox).  2.50 
Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel  Economy 
(Booth)  .  2.50 


MACHINERY. 

Machinery  Repair  &  Maintenance  (Bar 


ber)  .  3.56 

Hoisting  Machinery  (Horner) .  3.00 

Mechanical  Engineering  (Sames) . 2.00 


SEGER’S  COLLECTED  WORKS 

A  Mine  of  Knowledge  Containing  Many  Nuggets  ef  Valuable  Clayworking  Experience 

“Seger’s  Collected  Works,”  as  issued  by  us,  contains  a  collection  of  articles  by  Seger,  that  we  think  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  our  readers, 
and  you  could  make  no  more  profitable  addition  to  your  library  shelves  than  by  securing  a  copy  of  this  work.  Some  of  the  articles  are  as  follows: 
“Chemical  Constitution  of  Clays,”  “Manufacture  of  Brick  from  Pulverized  Clay,”  Some  Investigations  with  Regard  to  the  Coloring  of  Brick,” 
"Drying  in  Inclosed  Rooms,”  What  Properties  Render  Clay  Especially  Suitable  for  the  Manufacture  of  Clinkers  and  Paving  Brick,”  and  many 
others.  Write  for  Table  of  Contents. 

Seger’s  Contains  304  Pages  Bound  in  Silk  Cloth  Size  6x9  in.  Price  $3.50,  Postpaid 

KENF1ELD-LEACH  CO. 

445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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THE  BOSS  AND  THE  BUSINESS 


Third  Installment  of  the  Story  of  Blake’s  Management.  He  Wins  Out  and  Secures 
Big  Ditching  Contracts,  Despite  the  Treachery  and  Trickery  of  the  “Ring” 


By  Daniel  Vincent  Casey 


I. — At  Grips  With  Goliath— Adventures  in  Management. 

From  his  fourth  defeat  within  a  month,  Blake  returned 
thoughtful.  Pounding  homeward  on  the  noisy  train,  the 
strategy  balking  him  began  to  be  clear.  Considering 
each  order  separately,  the  manner  of  its  loss  suggested  no 
ground  for  suspicion.  But  in  sequence,  they  smacked 
of  a  plan  among  the  Fayette  ditch  contractors  to  exclude 
his  tile  from  that  market. 

On  the  heels  of  his  conclusion,  the  counter  stroke  shaped 
itself.  Harkness  had  warned  him  to  look  out  for  “rings” 
— to  Harkness  he  turned  now  as  the  man  who  could  help. 
The  keen  eyes  of  the  old  ditcher  had  sparkled  at  prospect 
of  emancipation  from  control  of  the  Kelsey  combine  and 
its  limitations.  His  last  contract  involving  use  of  Kelsey 
tile  would  be  completed  June  1st.  On  his  promise  to  buy 
the  young  man’s  tile  instead,  he  had  put  only  two  con¬ 
ditions — the  ware  must  stand  up  under  tests  and  Matt 
must  demonstrate  his  capacity  to  deliver  as  much  of  it  as 
the  contractor  could  use.  Breaking  with  the  combine 
would  mean  cutting  off  the  latter’s  usual  supplies.  He 
must  be  sure  of  his  new  source  before  abandoning  the  old. 

Harkness  loved  a  fight  as  much  as  the  independence 
denied  him  for  years.  Blake  felt  he  could  count  on  im¬ 
mediate  co-operation  in  his  program.  This  was  mid-May, 
the  Kelseys  had  probably  delivered  the  last  of  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  tile.  At  the  factorjq  the  first  twenty-inch  drains 
for  the  Whitely  ditch — Matt’s  initial  selling  victory — had 
come  almost  flawless  from  the  kilns.  Harkness  could  test 
them  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  The  capture  of  that  contract 
had  ranged  the  company  also  and  demonstrated  his  own 
ability  to  make  good. 

Confidently,  therefore,  the  manager  put  in  his  long-dis¬ 
tance  call  for  the  old  ditcher  at  Sterling.  Already  he 
visioned  him,  not  merely  as  an  ally  up  there  at  the  north¬ 
ern  edge  of  his  shipping  field,  but  as  partner  in  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Fayette  contractors. 

Harkness  chuckled  as  Blake  told  him  in  guarded  sen¬ 
tences  what  had  happened  at  Fayette  and  the  other  county 
seats  where  the  Fayette  “ring”  held  sway. 

“Sure,  I’ll  come  down”  he  assented.  “Tomorrow  on 
the  nin^-twelve.  I  want  to  see  those  sixteens  and  twenties 
before  you  load  them.  I’m  glad  they  came  through  O.  K. 
I  kind  a’  thought  that  Fayette  bunch  would  frame  up  a 
deal  on  you;  but  they  worked  it  slicker  than  I  expected. 
As  long  as  you  didn’t  holler,  I  concluded  you  were  win¬ 
ning  out.” 

Note.— “The  Boss  and  the  Business”  originally  appeared  in 
“System,”  the  magazine  of  business,  as  a  series  of  independent 
short  stories.  The  publication  rights  have  been  purchased  by 
us  and  the  story  revised,  enlarged  and  continued  to  a  dramatic 
climax  by  the  author  especially  for  “Brick  and  Clay  Record. 


Point  by  point,  he  went  over  the  manager’s  history  of 
the  lost  contracts  next  morning.  He  was  visibly  elated 
over  the  situation  he  found  at  Warren.  The  quality  of  the 
product  was  above  his  expectations;  the  arrangement 
and  equipment  of  the  plant,  the  spirit  of  its  works  were 
so  many  guaranties  of  power  to  the  alliance  he  had  entered 
into. 

“Your  ware’s  all  right,  Blake”  he  declared  heartily. 
“Your  layout  here  is  bully  and  you’ve  certainly  got  a  good 
gang.  Your  costs  ought  to  be  as  low  as  any  the  Kelseys 
can  show.  With  the  freight  rate  all  in  your  favor,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  put  up  a  red  hot  fight  if  you  don’t  get 
fair  treatment.  Now  let’s  see  how  we  shape  up  outside.” 

Matt  nodded,  smiling.  With  Harkness  saying  “we” 
that  punitive  partnership  looked  easy.  He  did  not  inter¬ 
rupt  the  contractor’s  analysis:  he  wanted  to  see  how  close¬ 
ly  the  other’s  deductions  coincided  with  his  own. 

“The  Fayette  scheme  was  pretty  clever,”  the  other  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  told  you  the  Kelseys  controlled  that  bunch, 
just  as  they  do  at  Kimmel  and  Streator  and  up  our  way. 
The  district  salesman  allots  each  ditch  by  seeing  that  the 
man  whose  turn  it  is  puts  in  the  lowest  bid.  The  plan 
keeps  prices  up  for  us  and  gives  them  a  monopoly  on 
sales.  In  your  case,  it  allowed  Fletcher  to  frame  up  the 
action  so  as  to  keep  you  hopeful  and  yet  beat  you  every 
time.” 

Silently  the  younger  man  agreed. 

“Your  friend  Dietrich  wasn’t  slated  to  take  either  of 
those  first  three  ditches  you  went  after.  No  harm,  then, 
in  promising  to  handle  your  stuff  if  he  won  out.  Coppage 
swung  over  to  you  on  the  second  to  encourage  you  and 
make  you  think  you  were  gaining  ground.  He  stuck  on 
the  third  and  fourth  to  keep  you  feeling  good.  He’ll  stay 
friendly  until  it’s  his  turn  at  the  crib.  Same  way  with 
Pitt,  who  got  interested  yesterday  just  when  Dietrich 
found  fault  with  your  prices  and  .went  back  to  Fletcher. 
It  was  Dietrich’s  time  to  land  a  ditch.  You  say  he  got 
it?” 

“Yes,”  Matt  answered.  “And  right  there  I  recalled  your 
warning  and  began  to  see  a  light.” 

“All  pretty  as  play-acting,”  the  other  commented  ap¬ 
preciatively.  “Now,  then — ”  the  loose  figure  drew  togeth¬ 
er  suddenly,  the  lean  jaw  tilted  pugnaciously — “what  do 
you  propose  to  do?” 

Blake  told  him.  Without  a  word  the  ditcher  heard  him 
out.  A  nod,  the  swift  narrowing  of  eyes,  the,  flicker  of  a 
smile  across  his  lips,  signified  approval  of  the  plan  as  it 
unfolded. 

“I  figured  you’d  need  my  help,”  he  said  when  the  man¬ 
ager  had  done,  “But  I’ll  swear  I  didn’t  expect  you’d  have 
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every  move  worked  out  like  this.  I  kind  a’  thought” — • 
his  gesture  was  regretful — “I’d  have  the  fun  of  advising 
you  as  well  as  putting  in  the  bids.  But  I  don’t  see  where 
your  scheme  can  be  improved.” 

Blake  colored. 

“It  wasn’t  - ”  he  began  impulsively. 

“Don’t  worry,”  the  elder  man  assured  him.  “I’m  tickled 
to  know  you  can  stand  on  your  own  feet  and  see  around 
a  corner  without  anybody’s  help.  We’re  going  up  against 
a  stiff  game  and  the  more  horse  sense  this  team  com¬ 
mands  the  better  chance  we  have  of  pulling  out  ahead.” 

“You’ll  work  with  me,  then?”  Matt’s  voice  was  exultant. 

“You  bet,”  Harkness  replied.  “This  is  the  easiest  thing 
that’s  ever  come  my  way.  Not  to  mention  the  free  hand 
I’ve  hankered  for — the.  right  to  take  as  many  contracts 
as  I  can  handle — you’re  giving  me  a  chance  to  double 
the  money  I’ve  made  in  my  best  season.  I’m  with  you 
in  this  Fayette  ruction  and  in  as  many  more  mix-ups  as 
you  run  into.  When  you’ve  licked  your  territory  into 
shape  and  the  ditchers  are  feeding  out  of  your  hand — Oh! 
you’ll  do  it,  never  fear! — I’ll  be  half  sorry  to  go  back  to 
Sterling  and  the  quiet  life  again.  I’ll  miss  the  fun  and  be 
hungry  for  the  profits.” 

“Of  course” — His  manner  sobered,  the  keen,  eyes  searched 
the  younger  man’s  face.  •  “I  looked  to  you  to  protect  me 
then.  My  butting  into  this  Fayette  deal  will  raise  Cain. 
It’s  sort  o’  understood  that  contractors  shall  keep  to  their 
own  string  of  counties.  In  fact  the  Kelseys  have  enforced 
that  rule.  My  bidding  on  the  two  ditches  we’re  going 
after  on  Saturday  will  make  me  an  outlaw.  I'll  be  in 
bad  at  Sterling  as  well  as  every  place  else.  You’ll  have 
to  back  me  up,  you  see,  when  they  try  to  freeze  me  out.” 

“I  will — to  the  limit,”  Blake  rose,  his  hand  extended. 

Harkness  gripped  it. 

“That’s  all  right,  then,”  he  announced.  “I  suppose  the 
Midland  south-bound  happens  along  about  noon.  It’s 
up  to  me  to  get  down  to  Union  City  and  frame  up  my 
estimates  on  those  ditches.” 

The  manager  glanced  at  his  watch.  Union  City  was 
twenty  miles  below  Whitely,  the  point  for  which  the  men 
were  now  loading  his  first  two  cars  of  big  tile.  Mr. 
Downey  would  arrive,  coming  from  Iowa,  on  the  M.  & 
I.  afternoon  train — his  first  visit  since  surrendering  the 
management  entirely  to  Matt,  nine  months  previous. 
Much  as  he  desired  to  welcome  his  partner,  Blake  put  the 
Union  City  ditches  first. 

“Twelve  eighteen,”  he  answered.  “Time  to  eat  before 
starting.  I’m  going  with  you  to  see  how  you  survey  and 
estimate  a  ditch.  There’s  no  angle  of  this  business  I  can 
afford  to  overlook.” 

H _ The  Comedy  of  Encouragement  Played  Out — The 

Final  Defection. 

Blake’s  strategy  was  simple.  Bids  for  the  two  ditches 
— though  several  miles  apart,  both  lay  in  Marquette  coun¬ 
ty  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  commissioner — 
would  be  received  until  eleven  o’clock  sharp.  The  last 
ten  minutes  of  the  hour  would  give  Harkness  ample  time 
to  perform  the  part  assigned  to  him;  an  earlier  appearance 
might  alarm  Fletcher  and  the  Fayette  ditches  and  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  result  Matt  sought. 

Capture  of  the  contracts  was  not  his  whole  purpose.  He 
wanted  to  take  them  without  sacrificing  one  cent  of  the 
profit,  list  quotations  would  give.  Good  fortune  had  at¬ 
tended  the  “breaking  in”  of  the  giant  new  press  which 
would  produce  the  Marquette  ware.  His  margin  above 
costs  would  allow  substantial  reductions  to  secure  the 
orders.  The  factory,  however,  lacked  experience  in  the 
making  of  these  large  drains.  The  very  processes  were 


tentative.  Absolute  dependence  could  be  placed  on  neith¬ 
er.  Prudence  commanded  list  prices,  therefore,  for 
safety’s  sake,  while  the  rough  selling  code  the  manager 
had  drafted  for  himself  forbade  price  cutting.  In  a  new¬ 
comer,  it  advertised  weakness.  It  invited  endless 
pounding  from  contractors  eager  for  concessions.  It 
hurt  his  standing  in  the  trade  and  invaribly  brought  re¬ 
prisals. 

Also,  Matt  was  human.  To  annex  the  contracts  at  top 
prices  would  treble  the  shock  to  Fletcher  and  his  employes. 
It  would  even  the  score  for  the  trickery  past  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  advantage  of  fair  dealing  in  future.  It  would 
shake  the  Kelsey  prestige  among  contractors  and  weaken 
the  “rings.”  Together  the  two  ditches  called  for  nearly 
$7,00()  worth  of  stuff.  Their  loss  would  stir  gossip  from 
end  to  end  of  the  state. 

Blake  reasoned  that  Fletcher’s  success  in  their  previous 
encounters  would  throw  him  off  guard  this  time.  In 
making  up  the  two  bids  designed  to  win,  he  would  allow 
generous  estimates  for  the  work  and  would  put  in  his  tile 
at  the  regular  list,  plus  freight.  Holding  Matt  safe,  as 
he  thought,  by  his  device  of  dummy  buyers,  no  reason 
would  exist  for  scaling  the  bids  down  to  competitive 
levels.  To  win,  therefore,  Harkness  need  only  make 
careful  estimates  for  excavation  and  the  like  and  add  the 
full  cost  of  Warren  ware  delivered.  The  difference  in 
freights  would  make  them  doubly  secure. 

In  accord  with  this  program,  Harkness  came  down 
again  on  the  eight-twelve  train  on  Saturday,  the  manager 
joining  him  at  Warren.  Together  they  rode  to  Dwight, 
five  miles  short  of  Union  City.  There,  after  comparing 
watches,  the  elder  man  alighted:  he  was  to  drive  leisurely 
on  to  the  county  seat  and  wait  at  a  certain  livery  stable 
until  Blake  called.  Success  hinged  on  the  filing  of  their 
bids  at  the  last  minute,  when  no  time  remained  to  the 
Kelsey  contractors  to  withdraw  their  offers  and  submit 
new  ones.  Harkness  was  too  well  known  to  evade  rec¬ 
ognition  or  escape  cross-questioning  except  by  keeping 
under  cover  till  the  moment  of  action.  Matt  went  on 
alone. 

At  the  station,  Pitt,  the  most  recent  of  his  recruits 
among  the  Fayette  ditchers,  met  him.  Amused  at  this 
latest  move  in  Fletcher’s  comedy  of  encouragement,  the 
manager  was  cordial.  Pitt’s  willingness  to  treat  with  him 
was  evidence  that  he  was  not  scheduled  to  win  either 
contract,  though  he  bargained  vigorously.  Matt  indulged 
him.  Not  to  do  so,  would  put  the  Kelsey  men  on  the  alert 
and  betray  Harkness’  purpose  the  moment  he  appeared. 

Coppage,  however,  was  the  contractor  he  sought.  There 
was  a  remote  chance  that  the  Fayette  man  might  intend 
to  play  fair.  Thrice  he  had  ranged  himself  with  Blake: 
should  he  agree  again  to  buy  Warren  tile  the  manager  had 
it  in  mind  to  help  him  frame  a  winning  bid  for  the  lesser 
of  the  ditches.  Harkness  had  consented.  Their  chief 
purpose,  the  smashing  of  the  Fayette  “ring,”  would  be 
better  served  by  the  defection  of  one  member  than  by  the 
rout  of  all. 

But  Coppage  was  invisible.  No  one  had  seen  him,  ap¬ 
parently.  Matt  grinned  as  he  surmised  the  ditcher’s  use 
of  his  own  stratagem.  He  grinned  again  as  the  missing 
man  drove  up  to  the  court  house  curb  at  twenty  minutes 
of  eleven,  flying  signals  of  haste  and  anxiety.  Harkness, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  meantime,  was  circling  out  of 
town  at  the  same  moment  to  duplicate  the  maneuver. 

Appearances  bespoke  the  new  comer’s  bad  faith.  Never¬ 
theless,  Blake  accorded  him  his  chance.  His  own  role, 
too,  demanded  active  interest  in  Coppage.  He  ran  down 
the  steps;  met  the  other  half  way.  The  ditcher  responded 
coldly  to  his  inquiry. 
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“Got  doubtful  about  my  estimates  on  the  Otter  Creek 
job,”  he  explained  gruffly.  “Thought  I’d  better  drive  out 
and  look  over  the  line  again.  I’m  still  in  time,  I  guess?” 

“Plenty  of  time,”  the  manager  assured  him.  “You 
knew  what  my  figures  on  tile  would  be;  it  won’t  take  us 
a  minute  to  check  them  up.” 

“Why,  no.”  The  contractor’s  glance  flickered  side- 
wise  to  Matt’s  face  and  fell  away.  He  stopped  on  the 
top  step;  within  off  a  little  portico,  was  the  commissioner’s 
temporary  office. 

“I’m  afraid — he  paused,  finding  it  suddenly  hard  to 
justify  his  course— “I  can’t  use  your  tile  this  time,  Mr. 
Blake.” 

Ill — Mine  is  Sprung. 

Any  other  answer  would  have  surprised  Matt.  Facing 
the  indubitable  treachery,  however,  anger  flamed  up  in 
him. 

“Why  not?”  he  demanded. 

In  body,  Coppage  was  no  pigmy,  but  he  shrank  away 
from  the  swift  fierceness  of  the  younger  man.  The  true 
motive  of  his  Otter  Creek  drive,  indeed  had  been  to  avoid 
this  encounter. 

“Why,  I — ”  he  shifted  uneasily,  but  determined  to 
brazen  the  situation  out — “I  lost  three  ditches  by  figuring 
on  your  tile,  Blake.  It  was  time  for  me  to  change.” 

So  paltry  the  excuse,  Matt  ignored  it.  Any  honest  man 
would  have  asked  for  lower  figures  before  forsaking  him; 
Coppage  had  pretended  satisfaction. 

“Are  your  bids  in?”  he  asked. 

The  ditcher  gulped. 

“No” — he  touched  a  breast  pocket — “I  have  them  here.” 

“Before  you  file  them,”  the  manager  proposed,  “I  want 
to  make  you  an  offer.  I’ll  sell  you  your  tile  at  Fletcher’s 
figures  at  the  factory.  You  can  make  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  on  freight  on  each  job.” 

Coppage  edged  away,  his  eye  on  the  door. 

“I  can’t,”  he  said,  doggedly.  “I’m  tied  up  already.” 

“Nonsense,”  Blake  urged.  “You  can  buy  wherever  the 
price  is  best.  By  the  rules  of  the  game  you  owe  me  a 
chance  to  quote  on  these  jobs.  You  can’t  deny  it.  But 
go  ahead  and  put  in  your  bids.  We’ll  settle  things  after¬ 
ward#.” 

Relieved,  the  contractor  hurried  inside,  Matt  following. 
Coppage  saluted  the  commissioner,  tendered  his  papers, 
made  a  vain  effort  to  engage  the  official  in  talk.  Failing, 
he  crossed  glances  with  Fletcher,  one  of  a  group  near  the 
farthest  window,  lingered  another  moment  and  joined  the 
manager.  After  all,  this  youngster  was  no  infant.  In  ten 
minutes,  too,  he  would  probably  be  harder  still  to  mollify. 

Wrestling  with  the  ditcher.  Matt  heard  another  buggy 
pound  up  to  the  curb.  Twenty  seconds  later,  Harkness 
strode  in.  Every  eye  swung  round  to  him,  recognized 
him,  clung  to  him,  questioning,  apprehensive.  Nodding  a 
general  greeting,  the  intruder  singled  out  the  Kelsey  sales¬ 
man  and  crossed  to  him.  Drawing  him  aside  the  con¬ 
tractor  made  an  announcement  of  some  sort  and  put  a 
query. 

Fletcher  shook  his  head  in  savage  negation.  Harkness 
persisted,  arguing,  pleading.  The  talk  was  in  under¬ 
tones,  but  in  the  anxious  hush  which  had  fallen,  the  pan¬ 
tomime  and  the  few  phrases  audible  told  all  the  dispute. 
To  the  Fayette  men,  particularly,  the  thing  was  crystal 
clear — likewise  was  matter  for  indignation.  Harkness 
had  come  to  bid  on  the  ditches,  violating  the  unwritten 
law  of  territories.  He  was  urging  the  Kelsey  man  to  sell 
him  tile.  Fletcher  was  refusing.  Harkness,  of  course, 
was  trying  persuasion,  was  threatening.  The  result  was 
hardly  in  doubt.  The  contractor  had  his  watch  out,  but 


the  time  was  already  too  short  to  frame  bids,  to  ar¬ 
range  bonds.  Still,  the  little  company  made  mute  con¬ 
fession  by  its  whispers,  its  strained  attitudes,  of  the  ten¬ 
sion  gripping  it. 

Other  watchers  were  brought  out.  Covertly  attention 
shifted  from  the  disputants  to  Matt.  There  was  the  thou¬ 
sandth  chance  that  something  might  bring  contractor  and 
tile  maker  together  before  the  hour  struck.  Coppage, 
striving  desperately  to  meet  Blake’s  low-voiced  thrusts 
with  coherent  answers,  moistened  his  lips  again  and  again. 
The  others  counted  quarter-miputes.  Three  minutes  left 
— two  and  a  half — two. 

“That  settles  it.”  The  ditcher’s  outburst  was  like  an 
explosion.  He  turned  abruptly  from  Fletcher,  facing  the 
expectant  room.  His  eyes  lighted  on  the  manager. 
Watch  still  in  palm,  he  plunged  towards  him. 

“Hello,  Blake,”  he  called.  “Will  you  sell  me  tile?” 

"Here,  Harkness,  wait — ”  Fletcher  bawled. 

“A  hundred  car  loads” — Matt  met  the  contractor’s  rush — 
"If  you  want  that  many.” 

"I’ll  want  ’em,”  Harkness  promised.  From  a  hip  pocket 
he  whipped  a  flat  package,  snapped  off  the  binding  rubber, 
shuffled  the  documents,  inspecting  them.  Satisfied,  he  laid 
them  before  the  commissioner. 

“Just  a  minute,  Harkness.”  Fletcher  laid  a  restraining 
hand  on  his  arm. 

The  contractor  shook  it  off.  His  eyes  blazed  behind  the 
narrowed  lids.  Despite  its  prearrangement,  he  felt  the 
situation  vividly  and  rejoiced  in  his  role. 

“Not  a  second,  Mr.  Fletcher.  I’m  done  with  you. 

“My  bids,”  he  said  quietly  to  the  astonished  official. 
"On  the  Otter  Creek  and  Allen  Prairie  ditches.” 

IV — The  winning  stroke — The  power  of  the  ditchers’ 

ring  is  broken 

The  town  clock  broke  the  hush.  Its  clang  was  a  spur 
to  Fletcher. 

"This  is  a  trick,”  he  cried,  beating  a  furious  tattoo  upon 
the  commissioner’s  desk.  “These  bids  aren’t  legal,  Mr. 
Crane.  You  can’t  accept  them.  I  demand  to  see  the 
bonds. 

The  cold  wrath  of  the  official’s  face  chilled  his  fury. 

“This  proceeding  is  irregular.”  He  amended  his  chal¬ 
lenge.  “These  bids  weren’t  in  on  time.” 

Crane  pushed  the  two  packets  farther  apart,  pulled  open 
the  drawer  in  which  he  had  deposited  the  earlier  tenders. 

“They  were  in  on  time,  Mr.  Fletcher,”  he  declared 
crisply.  “Though  I  can’t  see  why  that  interests  you: 
you  are  neither  a  contractor  nor  a  citizen  of  this  county. 
If  there’s  anything  irregular  about  this  gentleman’s 
bonds — ”  he  bowed  to  Harkness — “that  will  be  determined 
at  the  proper  time,  by  the  proper  authority.” 

Sorting  the  bids  for  the  two  ditches,  he  heaped  them  in 
separate  piles.  Those  for  the  Otter  Creek*'  ditch  were 
first  to  his  hand;  opening  them  one  by  one,  he  named 
the  contractor  and  the  amount,  noting  each  on  the  pad 
before  him. 

Beyond  his  desk,  the  men  murmured  impatiently.  All 
knew  that  the  contest  lay  between  Coppage  and  Harkness, 
and  these  bids  were  last.  Matt  nudged  his  ally  when 
ihe  latter’s  figure  was  called.  Gloom  settled  on  the  Fay¬ 
ette  men  half  a  minute  later — the  man  from  Sterling  had 
won  by  a  margin  of  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

“Is  my  bond — regular?”  the  old  ditcher  drawled  as  the 
commissioner  laid  it  aside. 

“Your  sureties  are  good  for  twenty  times  the  amount,” 
Crane  answered  incisively. 

Fletcher  and  Dietrich  drew  out  of  the  group  as  the 
second  ditch  was  attacked.  No  man  in  “the  ring,”  indeed, 
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hoped  to  see  the  first  result  reversed.  Harkness  was  no 
fool  on  estimating,  and  the  Warren  freight  rate  was  a  big 
advantage.  They  waited,  however,  with  the  American  in¬ 
stinct  to  “see  the  thing  through,”  for  the  award  of  the 
second  contract.  Harkness  was  four  hundred  dollars 
under  the  best  Fayette  bid.  The  freight  rate  allowed 
him  more  than  half  his  margin.  As  the  knot  before  the 
desk  dissolved,  more  than  one  was  thinking  regretfully 
of  that  freight  rate. 

Not  Deitrich  or  Fletcher,  however.  They  pushed  in  to 
the  desk  again,  confronting  Blake  and  his  companion.  The 
others,  sensing  conflict,  formed  a  circle. 

“There’s  one  thing  we  want  to  understand,  Mister 
Blake,”  Dietrich  announced  harshly.  “What  do  you  mean 
by  bringing  outsiders  into  this  territory  to  bid  on  our 
ditches?” 

Matt  swept  the  unfriendly  circle  with  a  glance.  Was 
there  one  among  them  he  could  trust? 

“I  mean” — he  faced  the  big  contractor  cooly — “to  have 
my  share  of  the  business  of  this  county  and  of  every  other 
county  in  my  shipping  range.  If  you  won’t  give  me  a 
square  deal.  I’ll  frame  up  my  own  deals  and  take  what  I 
can.” 

“Who’s  been  giving-  you  a  crooked  deal?”  Dietrich  blus¬ 
tered.  He  felt  himself  on  shaky  ground.  “I  think  we’ve 
been  fair  with  you.  You  can't  expect  to  hog  things  from 
the  start.” 

“Was  it  fair,”  Blake  countered,  “to  promise  to  use  my 
tile  on  three  jobs  and  then  let  Mr.  Fletcher” — he  indicated 
the  salesman — “frame  those  bids  so  my  tile  would  lose  and 
his  win?  Was  it,  Mr.  Dietrich?  You  did  it.  And  you 
quit  me  last  Monday  at  Louisburg  because  it  was  your 
turn  to  win  with  Kelsey  tile.” 

“That’s  a  lie,”  burst  from  Fletcher. 

“See  here,”  Dietrich  threatened,  “you  can’t  blackguard 
me  like  this,  Blake.” 

“It’s  the  truth,  Dietrich,”  the  manager  retorted,  “every 
man  in  this  room  knows  it’s  the  truth.  I  can’t  help  it  if 
the  truth  hurts.  I  quoted  you  in  good  faith.  I  was  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  level  with  you.  But  you  argued  for  hours 
to  beat  down  my  price  when  you  hadn’t  the  faintest  in¬ 
tention  of  buying  any  stuff  from  me.  It  was  all  a  game 
and  I  had  to  protect  myself.” 

“And  here’s  Coppage” — he  turned  to  the  hero  of  the 
Otter  Creek  drive — “every  one  of  you  knows  why  Cop- 
page  stuck  to  me  for  three  ditches  and  went  back  on 
me  today.  You  know  why  he  wouldn’t  buy  my  tile  at 
Kelsey  factory  prices  and  save  two  hundred  on  the  freight. 
By  your  own  customs,  he  should  have  given  me  a  chance 
to  meet  any  cut.” 

“Coppage  didn’t  do  all  the  double-crossing,”  Fletcher 
sneered. 

“He  lost  the  Otter  Creek  job  by  not  playing  fair,”  the 
manager  answered  soberly.  “Mr.  Harkness  will  tell  you 
our  agreement  was  that  he  should  have  the  contract  if  he 
was  on  the  square.” 

The  Sterling  man  nodded. 

“That’s  right,”  he  said.  “Blake  knew  what  my  bid 
would  be,  and  I  was  willing  he  should  frame  up  Coppage’s 
to  win.  I  wouldn’t  have  butted  in  on  you  fellows  if  I 
hadn’t  known  you’d  freeze  Blake  out.  I’m  interested:  I 
want  him  to  make  good,  because  without  him  and  his  tile 
I’ll  have  to  go  on  being  a  Kelsey  hired  hand  instead  of 
my  own  man,  able  to  play  the  game  as  I  want  to  play  it. 
Of  course” — His  grin  was  wide — “I’ll  make  good  money 
on  both  these  ditches,  and  we’re  all  out  for  the  coin.  But 
I’d  have  grabbed  them  anyway  even  if  I’d  had  to  take  a 
loss.” 


“Give  Coppage  another  chance,”  some  one  suggested, 
grimly  humorous.  The  half-shamed  smile  that  greeted 
the  sally  told  Matt  that  the  tide  had  turned. 

“Yes,,  I  will,”  prompt  and  earnest  in  answer.  “I’ll  give 
you  all  another  chance.  I’ll  sell  my  tile  to  any  man  who’ll 
buy  them.  There  will  be  no  rings.  I’ll  play  no  favorites, 
until  I  find  the  men  I  can  depend  on  and  they  find  me. 
I’ll  protect  my  customers  on  prices:  and  on  every  $1,500 
worth  of  tile  shipped  into  this  territory,  remember  the 
freight  rate  will  save  you  $100.” 

“How  about  Harkness?”  Dietrich  asked.  Crane,  the 
ditch  commissioner  had  been  an  absorbed  spectator  of 
the  contest:  no  one  cared  to  provoke  further  discussion  of 
the  “ring”  and  its  methods.  The  routine  safety  of  the 
“ring,”  indeed,  lacked  the  lure  of  this  prospect  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  every  man  on  his  own. 

“Mr.  Harkness  will  bid  on  a  few  more  ditches,”  Blake 
explained.  “Merely  as  a  measure  of  safety.  When  there’s 
a  fair  division  of  contracts  between  our  company  and 
Mr.  Fletcher’s,  Mr.  Harkness  will  withdraw." 

The  Sterling  contractor  assented.  His  smile  was  the 
least  bit  tinged  by  malice. 

“It  looks,”  he  chuckled,  “as  though  I’d  have  a  pretty 
busy  summer.” 

He  reverted  to  the  thought  some  hours  later  as  a  train 
bore  them  back  towards  Warren. 

“Yes,  they’re  sore,”  he  summed  up,  “but  in  two  months 
they’ll  be  glad  the  ring’s  busted.  Dietrich  and  Coppage 
will  come  over  to  you:  with  them  in  line  it  won’t  matter 
about  the  rest.  Look  out  for  Fletcher,  though;  he  got  a 
lesson  today;  you’ll  find  him  a  salesman  next  time  and 
there’ll  be  more  fighting  when  we  tackle  the  gangs  at 
Kimmel  and  Streator  and  little  old  Sterling.  But  there’s 
you  and  the  factory  and  the  freight  rate  to  back  up  Gran- 
pap  Harkness  on  the  firing  line.  Yes,  I’m  counting  on  a 
summer  pretty  well  occupied.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


WOMAN  ARCHITECT  BUSY  ON  PLANS. 

Marion  Griffin,  Chicago’s  only  woman  architect  and  a 
firm  believer  in  equal  suffrage,  is  working  on  a  plan  which 
she  hopes  will  be  a  step  toward  solving  the  problem  which 
Thomas  Mawson,  a  noted  English  architect,  pointed  out 
as  confronting  the  people  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Griffin  is  de¬ 
signing  what  she  believes  will  prove  the  ideal  low-cost 
home. 

She  is  working  on  the  plans  of  a  five-room  brick  bunga¬ 
low  in  which  is  to  be  combined  the  merits  of  beauty, 
practicability  and  moderate  cost.  The  plan  is  to  be 
entered  in  the  competition  initiated  by  the  management 
of  the  Clay  Products  and  Permanent  Home  Exposition, 
to  be  held  at  the  Chicago  Coliseum,  March  7  to  12. 

“The  idea  of  the  architects  throughout  the  country  giv¬ 
ing  their  combined  efforts  towards  a  solution  of  the  low- 
cost  home  problem  appealed  to  me  strongly,”  said  Mrs. 
Griffin.  “I  agree  with  Mr.  Mawson  when  he  says  that 
the  modern  American  in  a  city  is  a  cave-dweller.  Flats 
are  hideous  and  are  anything  but  ‘homey.’  ” 

“From  among  the  hundreds  of  plans  that  will  be  made 
for  this  competition  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  enough 
satisfactory  ones  to  give  variety  to  the  home-builders  and 
it  should  result  in  ultimate  improvement  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  comfort  of  residences  in  the  suburbs.” 

Mrs.  Griffin  is  a  graduate  of  “Boston  Tech”  and  was  the 
second  American  woman  to  take  up  architecture  as  her 
pursuit  in  life.  Miss  Hayden,  who  won  a  prize  at  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair,  was  the  only  woman  architect  in 
the  country  when  Mrs.  Griffin  got  her  degree. 


THE  BIG  WEEK 


Plans  Rapidly  Maturing  for  Final  Arrangement  of  Exhibits.  State  Days  to  be  a 
Feature  of  the  Show,  Hudson  River  Brick  in  Chicago.  Chicago  Face  Brick 
Men  Plan  Elaborate  Exhibit.  Magnificent  Terra  Cotta  Display. 


Representatives  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’’  have  had 
occasion,  recently,  to  visit  many  clayworking  establish¬ 
ments  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  wherever  they 
have  gone,  the  one  subject  appearing  to  have  the  greatest 
attention  and  interest  is  the  National  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position  and  the  various  conventions  to  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  from  March  5  to  14.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  this 
will  be  the  largest  gathering  of  clayworkers  ever  held  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  manufacturers  of  clay  products  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  present. 

The  Clay  Products  Show  itself  will  be  sufficient  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attendance  of  these  manufacturers.  They  all 
wish  to  see  burned  clay  make  its  first  formal  bow  to  the 
public  in  a  demonstration  of  this  kind.  They  will  come 
from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  and  every  state  in 
the  Union  will  send  its  quota  of  representative  clay  men. 
Undoubtedly,  this  convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  the  largest  in  the  his- 


Manufacturers’  Association,  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association, 
and  others.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  expected  that  the 
drain  tile  manufacturers  will  have  a  big  meeting  of  their 
own  and  possibly  organize  a  National  Drain  Tile  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  manufacturers  of  terra  cotta  are  also  arrang¬ 
ing  to  have  a  meeting  in  Chicago  during  this  period. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association, 
held  in  Fort  Dodge,  Jan.  24th,  hearty  endorsement  was 
given  to  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  and  the  Iowa  men 
voted  a  liberal  sum  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  joint 
representative  display  of  Iowa  clay  products,  which  will 
be  creditable  to  that  state.  This  exhibit  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  handsome  structure  which  will  form  a  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Iowa  men  during  the  Exposition.  This 
state  exhibit  will  display  the  merits  of  Iowa  drain  tile, 
hollow  block,  fireproofing,  brick  and  silo  block.  Among 
other  features  will  be  the  construction  of  a  modern  burned 
clay  silo. 


Where  Burned  Clay  Will  Reign  Supreme,  March  7-12,  1912. 


tory  of  the  Association  and  will  no  doubt  result  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  its  membership.  The  officials  of  the 
Association  are  making  elaborate  plans  for  the  conven- 
.:on  and  a  program  is  being  prepared  which  will  be  of 
exceptional  importance  and  interest.  Many  social  features, 
Deluding  a  grand  banquet  in  the  big  banquet  hall  of  the 
Congress  Hotel,  will  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
visitors.  The  Chicago  clay  manufacturers  plan  to  give 
their  guests  a  hearty  welcome  and  will  make  elaborate 
arrangements  for  their  comfort  and  entertainment. 

The  fact  that  so  many  other  conventions  will  be  held 
in  Chicago,  during  the  same  period,  will  bring  an  attend¬ 
ance  from  all  the  various  branches  of  the  clay  industry 
and  will  make  the  week  an  eventful  one.  These  gather¬ 
ings  include  meetings  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society, 
the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America,  National  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Clay  Machinery 


Because  of  the  special  endorsement  and  interest  taken 
by  some  of  the  states  in  the  Clay  Exposition,  certain  days 
have  been  set  aside  by  the  management  in  honor  of  those 
states.  March  7th  will  be  set  aside  as  Wisconsin  Day, 
March  8th,  Illinois  Day,  and  March  9th,  Iowa  Day.  It  is 
probable  that  other  state  days  will  be  designated,  and  on 
these  days  arrangements  will  be  made  for  meetings  or 
social  gatherings  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  states  thus 
honored. 

Chicago’s  central  location  for  a  gathering  of  this  kind 
will  contribute  largely  to  the  attendance.  An  area  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in  diameter  takes  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  clayworking  sections  of  the  country,  and  many  of 
these  points  can  be  reached  in  a  night’s  ride.  The 
“Metropolis  of  the  Middle  West”  is  in  itself  a  strong  at¬ 
traction,  and  doubtless  many  visitors  will  make  the  Clay 
Products  Show  and  the  convention  a  good  excuse  for  a 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXHIBITORS 


Detail  of  Design  Submitted  by  Hartung  &  White,,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Design  Showing  Plain  and  Molded  Brick  with  Octagon  Corners, 
by  J.  J.  Flizikowski,  Chicago,  III. 


Design  for  Pergola  by  Hartung  &  White,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


*  n  * «  i  i  i  l  *  *  *  * 

I  mneaem  &  *  a .  sses,  ,^a 


1  B.  «  f  a  IS  *  ft  p  Iff  (» 


Novel  Design  by  D.  K.  Woodhouse,  Chicago,  III. 


February  1,  1912. 
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visit  to  this  city.  There  are  many  things  worth  seeing  in 
Chicago  and  the  visitors  will  have  no  lack  of  pleasurable 
entertainment. 

As  the  date  of  the  Clay  Products  Show  approaches,  plans 
for  the  big  event  are  fast  maturing.  The  available  space 
on  the  great  Coliseum  floor  has  already  been  practically 
reserved,  and  with  the  management  it  is  now  simply  a 
question  of  arranging  details  and  the  perfecting  of  such 
displays  as  will  be  most  creditable  to  all  the  clay  inter¬ 
ests.  As  this  show  will  put  clay  products  in  the  lime¬ 
light  in  the  most  striking  manner,  it  is  important  that 
the  Exposition  shall  be  in  every  way  representative  and 
creditable,  and  to  this  end  the  officers  are  putting  forth 
every  effort  and  clayworkers  throughout  the  country  are 
giving  their  hearty  co-operation.  This  is  a  national  move¬ 
ment  and  one  which  will  be  of  vast  benefit  in  promoting 
clay  interests  and  in  increasing  the  popular  demand  for 
clay  products. 

A  view  of  the  floor  plan  of  the  Coliseum,  as  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  present  time,  develops  the  fact  that  many 
features  of  great  interest  and  beauty  are  assured.  Among 
these  might  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Fiske  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Boston,  will  occupy  two 
spaces  and  will  show  up  in  a  most  elaborate  manner  the 
beauty  of  their  “tapestry”  brick  for  the  construction  of 
walls,  fire  places,  etc.  Included  in  their  exhibit  is  a  large 
replica  of  one  of  the  doorway  panels  of  the  new  Grand 
Central  Depot  of  New  York  City,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Another  feature  of  the  Fiske  exhibit  will  be  the 
construction  of  two  handsome  brick  fire  places,  showing 
the  beauty  of  this  material  for  that  purpose. 

Important  face  brick  displays  will  be  made  by  about  150 
different  face  brick  companies  covering  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  Doubtless  the  most  elaborate  of  these  exhibits  will 
be  that  of  the  joint  Chicago  face  brick  interests,  which 
will  occupy  sixteen  spaces,  lining  both  sides  of  one  of  the 
aisles  of  the  Coliseum.  An  elaborate  arch  will  form  the 
gateway  to  this  exhibit. 

As  one  of. the  means  for  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
architects  in  the  Exposition,  arrangements  were  made, 
some  time  ago,  by  the  show  management  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  “Brickbuilder,”  for  a  prize  competition 
among  the  architects  to  secure  designs  for  a  brick  bun¬ 
galow  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,000.  The  competition 
will  close  this  month  and  selections  will  be  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Awards  from  the  several  hundreds  of  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  submitted.  The  prize  winning  design  will  be 
reproduced  at  the  Coliseum  in  a  full-sized  brick  bungalow, 
which  will  be  erected  in  a  twelve-space  area  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Brick  Co.,  of  Chicago.  This  house  will  not  only  be 
an  attractive  exhibit,  but  its  particular  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  given  away  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
show,  together  with  the  labor  required  for  building  same 
permanently,  and  a  suitable  lot  on  which  to  erect  it. 

A  form  of  clay  products  of  which  we  can  be  particu¬ 
larly  proud  is  the  beautiful  interior  tile  work  which  is 
coming  into  such  popularity  in  America  and  which  has 
been  developed  by  manufacturers  into  such  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  exhibits  at  the  show  will  be  that  of 
the  Hartford  Faience  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

“Bringing  coals  to  Newcastle”  is  not  a  circumstance  to 
what  is  about  to  take  place  in  the  brick  industry.  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  have  been  rivaling  each  other  for 
years  as  to  the  greatest  total  annual  production  of  com¬ 
mon  building  brick.  For  many  years  the  Hudson  River 
common  brick  production  was  the  greatest  on  record,  but 
of  recent  years  Chicago,  with  its  many  yards,  has  been 


able  to  equal  or  surpass  the  Hudson  River  output.  The 
Hudson  River  brick  men  do  not  expect  to  sell  common 
brick  in  Chicago,  but  they  do  propose  to  let  the  world 
know  the  important  position  they  now  occupy  in 
this  branch  of  the  industry,  and  they  have  subscribed 
liberally  to  the  fund  to  make  a  joint  exhibit  at  the  Coli¬ 
seum,  and  several  carloads  of  Hudson  River  brick  will 
be  shipped  to  Chicago  and  erected  in  a  suitable  structure. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  Hudson  River  brick  men  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  come  out  to  Chicago  in  a  body,  on  a  special  train, 
on  which  will  be  conspicuously  displayed  the  popular 
slogan  of  the  eastern  clay  men,  “Back  to  Brick.” 

Architectural  terra  cotta  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 


Exposition  Design  by  W.  S.  Evans,  Wilmington,  Dela. 


our  burned  clay  materials  and  it  will  be  shown  in  its  most 
attractive  forms  at  the  great  clay  show.  Among  exhibits 
of  this  material  will  be  that  of  the  Northwestern  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  of  Chicago,  which  will  occupy  a  considerable 
number  of  spaces.  A  feature  of  the  exhibit  will  be  a 
magnificent  terra  cotta  arch,  27  ft.  in  height,  across  the 
mqin  aisle.  This  will  form  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
attractive  features  of  the  show.  Other  terra  cotta  exhib¬ 
its  of  exceptional  importance  will  be  that  of  the  American 
Terra  Cotta  Co.  (including  an  exhibit  of  their  famous 
Teco  ware),  and  several  exhibits  of  eastern  terra  cotta 
manufacturers. 
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Plans  for  a  municipal  exhibit  are  about  completed  and 
this  promises  to  be  a  very  important  feature  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  and  one  whch  will  attract  the  attendance  of  a 
large  number  of  municipal  officials  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  exhibit  will  be  largely  contained  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Coliseum  Annex,  directly  connected  with 
the  main  Coliseum  floor  by  large  doorways  and  really 
forming  a  part  of  the  same.  In  this  annex  will  be  shown 
a  full  size  street,  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  brick 
paving.  On  this  street  will  also  be  demonstrated  the 
proper  method  for  sewerage  construction.  An  immense 
ditching  plant  will  be  installed  by  the  Austin-Western 
Co.,  showing  the  modern  method  of  street  construction 
work.  From  this  plant  will  run  a  line  of  vitrified  clay 
pipe,  demonstrating  the  proper  construction  of  the  sewer¬ 
age  system,  and  this  line  will  be  connected  with  a  model 
sanitary  bath  room  or  a  public  comfort  station,  installed 
by  Wolf  Bros.  Co.,  owners  of  the  Montezuma  Pottery,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Not  only  will  a  full-size  perfect  brick  paved  street  be 
shown,  but  all  paving  brick  interests  allied  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  make 
a  joint  display,  occupying  the  entire  side  of  one  of  the 
aisles.  Included  in  this  display  will  be  a  large  model 
showing  the  proper  street  construction,  under  what  is 
known  as  “No.  1  specifications.”  The  Purington  Co.,  at 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  the  largest  individual  manufacturer  of 
paving  brick  in  the  world,  has  also  taken  space  and  will 
make  a  handsome  exhibit. 

A  full  line  of  clay  products  will  be  shown  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  including  American  and  imported  table  ware,  sani¬ 
tary  pottery,  chemical  apparatus,  insulators,  crucibles  and 
other  refractories,  fireproofing,  conduit  and  other  staple 
articles  of  burned  clay  manufacture. 

There  are  many  manufacturers  of  clay  products  who 
nave  been  unable  to  arrange  for  individual  exhibits,  yet 
whose  wares  are  worthy  of  representation  at  the  show, 
and  these  have  been  provided  for  by  dividing  the  country 
into  state  and  divisional  territories  and  commissioners 
appointed  in  these  territories,  who  are  securing  joint  dis¬ 
plays.  This  idea  of  joint  state  or  territorial  displays 
is  most  excellent  and  will  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  exhibits  of  clay  ware  shown,  and  they  will 
be  representative  and  creditable  to  the  manufacturers  who 
thus  cooperate. 

Some  of  the  commissioners  named  for  various  states  -or 
territories  are  as  follows:  Illinois,  A.  E.  Huckins,  Urbana, 
Ill.;  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Hon.  John  B.  Rose,  J. 
Parker  B.  Fiske,  C.  A.  Bloomfield,  M.  E.  Gregory,  Allen 
E.  Beals;  New  England,  Geo.  M.  Fiske,  Arthur  Rogers; 
the  Sunny  South,  W.  E.  Dunwody,  John  W.  Sibley,  C.  N. 
Stafford;  Pennsylvania,  Sherman  Ford;  Ohio,  Robt.  E. 
Queisser;  Indiana,  T.  A.  Randall;  Wisconsin,  Samuel  E. 
Wiedman;  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  Axel  Anderson; 
Pacific  Northwest,  W.  T.  Houlahan;  Texas,  J.  N.  Harry; 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  S.  McCannell,  of  Milton, 
Ont.;  Iowa,  C.  E.  McHose  and  J.  A.  Wilson. 

Other  commissioners  have  been  appointed  but  will  not 
be  announced  until  our  next  issue,  when  plans  will  be 
more  matured. 

Among  other  news  items  in  relation  to  the  Show,  of 
recent  interest,  is  the  invitation  issued  by  Mayor  Harri¬ 
son,  of  Chicago,  to  the  mayors  of  all  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  calling  their  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  Exposition  and  inviting  them  to  send  representatives 
of  their  cities  to  attend. 

Through  special  arrangement  with  the  exhibitors  and 
stockholders,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  distribu¬ 


tion  of  about  200,000  season  passes  to  the  Show.  These 
passes  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  exhibitors,  who  will 
thus  be  permitted  to  issue  special  invitations  to  their 
friends  and  customers,  calling  attention  to  their  display 
at  the  Exposition  and  inviting  inspection  of  same. 

It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  architects  and 
building  contractors  will  attend  the  Exposition  to  study 
personally  the  practical  demonstration  of  modern  fire¬ 
proof  construction  and  to  note  the  new  varieties  and 
effects  produced  in  brick  and  brick  work.  The  displays 
of  the  hundreds  of  drawings  in  the  bungalow  contest  will 
be  an  architectural  feature  of  the  show  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion. 


ARTISTIC  FIREPLACE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  brick  fireplace 
in  a  sun  parlor,  built  of  the  famous  “Tapestry”  brick, 
made  by  Fiske  &  Co.  of  New  York  City.  The  soft,  warm, 
blending  colors  of  these  brick  seem  to  make  them  espe¬ 
cially  fitted  for  fireplace  construction,  and  the  large 


“Tapestry”  Brick  Fireplace  in  a  Sun  Parlor. 


variety  of  shades  in  which  they  are  produced  makes  it 
possible  to  produce  different  combinations  and  effects  in 
practically  unlimited  number. 

The  Fiske  Company  are  sending  out  invitations  to  their 
friends  to  visit  them  at  their  new  rooms  in  the  Arena 
building,  40  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City,  where  they 
have  an  excellent  exhibit  of  their  celebrated  brick. 


A  CORRECTION. 

Through  an  oversight,  in  the  article  describing  the  new 
Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  in  our  Jan.  15th  number, 
credit  for  furnishing  the  “Moquette”  brick  for  the  mantel 
was  given  to  the  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago,  instead 
of  to  the  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.  of  Chicago. 


THE  IOWA  CONTENTION 


Large  and  Enthusiastic  Attendance.  Clay  Show  Movement  Endorsed.  Joint  Exhibit 
of  Iowa  Clay  Products  to  be  Displayed.  March  9th  to  be  Observed  as  Iowa  Day 


For  the  first  time  the  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association 
gathered  in  annual  convention  at  Fort  Dodge,  this  being 
the  Thirty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  Iowa  brick  and 
tile  workers.  The  attendance  surpassed  that  of  last  year, 
there  being  130  names  entered  on  the  roster  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  The  delegates  found  Fort  Dodge  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  meeting  place  and  most  comfortable 
headquarters  at  the  Wahkonsa  Hotel. 

The  sessions  on  January  23rd,  24th  and  25th  were  held 
at  the  Commercial  Exchange  Club  rooms.  Fort  Dodge  is 
evidently  a  live  city  and  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  its 
guests.  The  Commercial  Club,  which  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  progress  of  the  city,  extended  courtesies  to  the 
association  which  were  greatly  appreciated. 

The  sessions  opened  on  Tuesday  afternoon  with  a  cor¬ 
dial  address  of  welcome  by  J.  F.  Ford,  mayor  of  Fort 
Dodge.  In  response  to  this  Hon.  J.  L.  Stevens,  one  of 
the  beloved  ex-presidents  of  the  association,  made  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  acknowledgment  to  the  welcome  of  the  mayor 
and  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  members  in  his 
usual  eloquent  manner.  Mr.  C.  F.  Green  of  Sioux  City, 
one  of  the  prominent  manufacturers  of  the  state  and 
president  of  the  association,  delivered  the  annual  presi¬ 
dent’s  address,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  It  is  with  the  deepest  appreciation  of  the  honor 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  that  I  greet  you  today. 
It  is  a  privilege  indeed  to  be  in  a  position  to  address  you  as 
long  and  as  tiresomely  as  I  wish  with  no  one  to  call  a  halt. 
And  believe  me  I  enjoy  such  license.  Further  I  claim  the 
same  indulgence  as  did  George  Egan,  once  an  attorney  of 
Logan,  Iowa,  and  for  the  last  few  years  a  candidate  for 
governor  of  South  Dakota.  George  was  quite  a  personage  in 
the  State  University  when  I  was  dodging  flunks  and  skipping 
drill  there,  and  naturally  he  made  himself  quite  officious  when 
any  notable  was  being  entertained.  Miss  French  the  Daven¬ 
port  authoress  while  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  reception  given 
by  one  of  her  Iowa  City  friends,  met  George;  she  stood  his 
attention  for  quite  a  while  but  at  last,  thinking  to  give  him  a 
hint,  said,  “Mr.  Egan  you  are  a  bright  young  man  and  I  like 
you,  but  do  you  know  you  talk  too  much?’’  George  stroked 
back  his  mane  of  black  hair  and  shot  out,  “Miss  French,  how 
can  I  help  it?  My  father  was  an  Irishman  and  my  mother  a 
woman.”  Egan  you  will  notice  is  still  at  it. 

But  seriously,  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  this  honor  for  this 
convention  has  come  to  be  a  power,  not  only  in  our  business 
but  in  our  state  development.  Our  legislative  committee  has 
had  an  influence  not  only  with  our  State  Legislature  but  with 
our  members  of  Congress.  Also  through  your  efforts  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state  have  been  developed  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  the  community  though  not  always  to  that  of  the  individual. 
For  the  tilemaker  not  only  turns  his  clay  deposits  into  a  valu¬ 
able  product  but  makes  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  increase 
the  yield  of  his  land  and  cultivate  vast  tracts  which  were 
formerly  useless.  The  brick  and  blockmaker  also  develops  na¬ 
ture’s  gifts  and  helps  to  conserve  the  -wealth  of  the  country 
by  furnishing  a  permanent  material  to  be  used  for  improve¬ 
ments  and  rendering  such  investments  more  lasting  and  safer. 

While  we  have  done  much,  it  is  my  conviction  that  this 
convention  could  be  made  the  starting  point  for  a  still  bigger 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  clay  industry. 

Every  meeting  develops  a  plan  which  if  properly  adhered  to 
would  make  for  more  business  and  better  relations  among 
ourselves.  Last  year  our  convention  authorized  the  secretary 
to  prepare  an  advertising  campaign  which  was  to  have  been 
supported  by  an  assessment  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the 
various  subscribers.  This  was  a  great  move  and  the  matter 
prepared  by  Mr.  Platt  gained  instant  recognition  from  our 
neighbors  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  but  our  own  membership  failed 
to  realize  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  a  hearty  support  of  such 
a  campaign. 

■  This  year  our  program  provides  for  a  discussion  of  our  future 
policy  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  member  will  be  heard 
and  that  some  permanent  organization  may  be  effected  which 


will  be  a  benefit  to  the  business  in  general  and  therefore  a  help 
to  every  member. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  clay- 
worker.  The  dry  summer  directly  affected  the  tile  demand  and 
was  the  cause  of  a  general  depression  which  curtailed  the 
brick  market.  While  it  cut  our  profits  it  carried  a  lesson 
which  should  be  worth  as  much  to  us  as  the  business  of  the 
best  year  we  ever  enjoyed.  Had  we  in  the  thirty  years  that 
this  association  has  been  in  existence,  been  welding  it  into  a 
compact  fighting  organization  with  a  carefully  defined  advertis¬ 
ing  policy  our  own  momentum  would  have  carried  us  through 
much  more  easily.  The  market  would  be  established,  for  adver¬ 
tising  is  education  and  our  customers  would  take  advantage  of 
the  quieter  season  to  do  their  work  if  they  knew  the  sure  divi¬ 
dends  to  be  drawn.  This  of  course  applies  to  the  tile  business 
in  particular. 

Besides  opening  the  advertising  field  to  us,  a  close  organiza¬ 
tion  would  give  us  a  confidence  in  our  competitors  which  would 
eliminate  useless  price  cutting.  If  there  be  any  virtue  in  a 
low  price  to  stimulate  a  lagging  demand  let  everyone  stay 
with  the  others  and  the  price  will  never  go  to  a  ruinous 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  should  never  be  high  enough 
to  attract  capital  to  such  an  extent  that  there  would  be  an 
over-production.  Neither  should  it  be  high  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  competing  materials  but  between  ourselves  there  should 
be  a  confidence  which  would  leave  quality  and  service  only  as 
a  basis  of  competition.  The  result  would  be  an  astounding 
advance  in  our  business — not  only  in  our  profits  but  in  our 
value  to  the  community.  Let  us  give  this  subject  of  future 
policy  earnest  consideration  during  this  meeting.  It  is  as 
vital  to  us  as  the  making  of  our  ware,  the  serving  of  our 
customers,  or  the  collecting  of  our  accounts. 

In  closing,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  join  with  Mayor  Ford  in 
welcoming  you  to  Fort  Dodge  and  with  Judge  Stevens  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Mayor  for  his  city’s  hospitality.  You  who  were 
at  last  year’s  meeting  will  remember  that  I  had  brief  hopes 
of  helping  to  entertain  you  at  this  time.  As  it  is,  I’m  like 
the  man  with  his  pants  on  wrong  side  before — I  am  facing  both 
ways. 

Many  matters  important  to  the  clay  interests  of  the 
state  have  been  under  consideration  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee,  of  which  J. 
B.  McHose  of  Boone  was  chairman,  was  heard  with  in¬ 
terest.  Many  of  the  features  of  this  report  were  satisfac¬ 
tory,  in  other  cases,  results  sought  by  the  clayworkers 
have  not  been  attained. 

In  regard  to  the  location  for  next  year’s  convention 
no  definite  action  was  taken,  the  matter  being  left  to  the 
executive  committee.  Invitations  have  been  extended  in 
behalf  of  Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  and  Sioux  City,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  latter  place  will  be  finally  se¬ 
lected. 

The  officers  of  the  association  elected  for  next  year 
were  as  follows: 

President — G.  N.  Fairchild,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Vice-President — Hon.  J.  L.  Stevens,  Boone,  la. 

Secretary — C.  B.  Platt,  Van  Meter,  la. 

Treasurer — H.  R.  Straight,  Adel,  la. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  considered  by  the 
convention  was  the  action  of  the  association  relative  to  co¬ 
operation  in  the  general  movement  for  publicity  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  clay  products  in  connection  with  the  National 
Clay  Products’  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
March.  As  usual,  the  Iowa  clayworkers  came  right  to  the 
front  and  showed  their  broad-mindedness  and  loyalty  to 
the  industry  with  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  They  voted  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  make  a 
creditable  joint  exhibit  of  Iowa  clay  products  at  the  Ex¬ 
position.  This  exhibit  will  form  a  convenient  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  large  number  of  Iowa  men  who  will  attend 
the  Exposition  and  conventions  at  Chicago,  and  it  will 
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be  formally  dedicated  on  a  special  day,  set  aside  by  the 
Exposition  authorities  to  be  known  as  Iowa  day.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  the  structure  to  be  erected  from  Iowa  clay  prod- 
ucas  will  be  prepared  by  draftsmen  at  the  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Ames,  la.,  and  the  entire  exhibit  will,  therefore, 
be  exclusively  a  state  affair. 

In  this  exhibit  will  be  strongly  shown  the  extent  and 
merit  of  tile  products  as  well  as  of  fireproofing,  hollow 
block,  silo  block  and  brick.  It  is  probable  that  a  small 
silo  Will  be  erected  to  show  the  perfected  construction  of 
this  agricultural  necessity. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  exhibit,  consisting  of  C.  E.  McHose  of  Maxwell, 
la.,  and  J.  A.  Wilson  of  Mason  City,  la. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  convention  was 
the  discussion  among  the  members  regarding  past,  present 
and  future  trade  conditions  in  the  state.  It  is  certain  that 
discussions  of  this  kind  are  very  profitable  and  they  are 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  found  in  these  gatherings. 
Many  of  the  members  spoke  hopefully  of  conditions  and, 
while  the  past  year  has  not  been  satisfactory,  yet  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  very  far  from  gloomy. 

On  Clay  Block  Silos. 

Another  of  the  specially  interesting  features  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  an  address  by  M.  L.  King  of  Ames,  experi¬ 
mentalist  in  the  agricultural  engineering  department  of 
the  college.  His  subject  was  clay  block  silos. 

In  his  introductory  Mr.  King  mentioned  the  first  silos 
made,  particularly  speaking  about  the  first  patent  given 
on  silos,  issued  in  1899.  A  company  was  formed  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  wooden  silo  therein  described,  and  this  has 
developed  into  what  is  known  as  the  “silo  trust.”  Mr. 
King  explained  that  the  company  has  tried  to  give  out  the 
impression  that  its  patent  for  the  primitive  silo,  covers 
points  included  in  the  clay  block,  or  masonry  silo,  and 
has  thus  attempted  to  deter  the  sale  of  the  masonry  silos 
and  to  retain  business  for  itself  alone. 

Any  Mason  Can  Built  It. 

The  clay  block  silo,  Mr.  King  said,  was  built  four  years 
ago  at  Ames,  and  since  then  the  station  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  it  and  registering  data  concerning  it.  All 
this  valuable  information  is  now  available  for  any  one 
who  wishes  it. 

In  1908,  Mr.  King  said,  there  was  but  one  masonry  silo 
in  Iowa.  In  1909  there  were  twelve.  In  1910,  ninety,  and 
in  1911  the  demand  for  them  was  greater  than  could  be 
met  by  labor,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  were 
built. 

During  August  and  July  last  year  it  was  impossible  to 
get  men  to  build  all  that  were  demanded  by  farmers,  and 
the  demand  this  coming  year  is  to  be  far  greater  than  can 
be  filled,  but  it  will  be  met  more  easily  tha^last  year  be¬ 
cause  this  condition  is  anticipated. 

Reasons  for  this  were  forthcoming  during  Mr.  King’s 
talk.  He  said  the  masonry  silo  is  fully  as  cheap  as  the 
best  grade  of  wood  silo,  and  it  is  absolutely  permanent 
whereas  the  wooden  silo  is  not.  Also  the  masonry  silo 
is  absolutely  fireproof  and  wind  proof.  Insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  he  said,  will  not  insure  wooden  silos  against  wind. 

Prof.  King  made  his  address  particularly  interesting  to 
the  brick  and  tile  men  by  showing  them  that  the  quality 
of  the  material  used  for  the  silos  has  everything  to  do 
with  their  success. 

The  secretary  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  program  which  had  been  arranged  for  this  con¬ 
vention.  Papers  were  presented  of  vital  interest  to  the 
trade,  and  their  publication  will  be  of  value  to  claywork- 
ers  throughout  the  country. 


Among  these  papers,  which  will  be  published  in  future 
issues,  are  the  following:  “Iowa’s  Standing  As  a  Brick 
Producer;  Chances  for  Future  Development,”  by  Prof.  S. 
W.  Byer,  Ames,  la.;  “The  Common  Brick  Plant;  Essen¬ 
tial  Conditions,”  by  F.  W.  Stuart,  Des  Moines,  la.;  “The 
Clay  Block  Silo,”  by  Prof.  M.  L.  King,  Ames,  la.;  “Man- 
facturing  Difficulties  Met  With  in  Fireproofing,”  by  C.  L. 
Smith,  Mason  City. 

Socially,  the  gathering  was  unusually  enjoyable.  The 
Fort  Dodge  clayworkers  and  business  men  showed  the 
utmost  hospitality  and  were  very  desirous  of  making  the 
stay  of  the  visitors  pleasant.  The  Fort  Dodge  business 
men  entertained  the  guests  at  a  Dutch  lunch  Wednesday 
evening,  and  part  of  their  entertainment  was  a  visit  to  the 
Magic  Theater,  where  a  vaudeville  performance  was  great¬ 
ly  enjoyed  by  the  visiting  delegates. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  visitors  inspected  the  plant 
of  the  Plymouth  Gypsum  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  enter¬ 
prises  in  Fort  Dodge. 

Among  those  present  at  the  convention  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(  •  Green,  Sioux  City;  Globe  Mchy.  &  Supply  Co.,  Des 

Moines;  Globe  Mchy.  &  Supply  Co.,  Des  Moines;  Yankee  Hill 
Brick  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  H.  J.  Melcher,  Geneva,  Neb.;  A. 
Koehler,  Geneva,  Neb.;  J.  L.  Raney,  Fairfield,  la.;  J.  H.  Abel, 
Fort  Dodge,  la.;  C.  E  Travis,  Sioux  Rapids,  la.;  Main  Belting 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ills.;  E.  D.  Buckman,  Buffalo  Center,  la;  F.  A. 
Stephenson,  Mason  City;  Am.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Buc'yrus,  Ohio; 
M.  W.  Stephenson,  Mason  City,  la.;  Plant  Rubber  Co.,  Minneap¬ 
olis;  H.  Brewer  Co.,  Bucyrus;  Independent  Powder  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  G.  M.  Eilenberger,  ■  Fort  Dodge;  H. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.;  F.  D’Autremont,  Mon- 
ticello,  la.;  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  B.  Co.,  Chicago;  J.  B. 
McHose,  Boone;  Standard  Oil  Co., Des  Moines;  J.  L.  Johnson, 
Fort  Dodge;  C.  W.  Emery,  Des  Moines;  Arbuckle  Co.,  Rush- 
ville,  Ind. ;  Wm.  Fessel,  Fort  Dodge;  W.  U.  Turpin,  Fort  Dodge; 
C.  R.  Matteson,  Algona;  B.  J.  Whipple,  Lehigh;  Mayor  J.  f! 
Ford,  Fort  Dodge;  A.  V.  Everett,  Rolfe,  la.;  F.  A.  White,  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Mo.;  C.  A.  Reaver,  Eldora;  Thos.  Houghton,  Des  Moines; 
L.  Aulman,  Des  Moines;  Frost  Mfg.  C'o.,  Galesburg;  W.  E. 
Supernois,  Packwood,  la.;  W.  H.  Brecht,  Boone;  A.  B.  Scott, 
Boone;  J.  A.  Glandon,  Mexico,  Mo.;  Luella  Nash,  official  steo- 
grapher;  Platt  Bros.,  Van  Meter;  H.  R.  Straight,  Adel;  H. 
Brewer  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.;  J.  L.  Stevens,  Boone,  la.;  James 
Campbell,  Lehigh;  R.  &  J.  Dick,  Ltd.,  Chicago;  S.  McHose, 
Nevada;  R  McHose,  Nevada;  C.  W.  Shattuck,  Monmouth,  Ill.; 
C.  McHose,  Maxwell;  Geo.  Schnurr  Kalo,;  Tuscola  Supply  & 
Contr.  Co.,  Webster  City;  Tuscola  Supply  &  Contr.  Co.,  Webster 
City;  G.  H.  Galvin,  Sheffield;  J.  T.  Smith,  Omaha;  Clay  Worker, 
Cedar  Rapids;  Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago;  Industrial  Car 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Enterprise  Coal  M.  Co.,  Des  Moines;  C. 
C.  Carhart,  Sheffield,  la.;  D.  G.  Johnson,  Clayworks;  B.  T. 
King,  Colchester,  Ill.;  H.  L.  Cassell,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Gordon  Bell, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Herman  Shields,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Geo.  Cassell, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Geo.  M.  Stauffer,  Gladbrook;  F.  Frese,  Gladbrook; 
Ollie  Wilson,  Barnes  City;  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O. ;  F.  W. 
Stuart,  Des  Moines;  R.  Valentine,  Mason  City;  Geo.  Hix,  Dysart; 
W.  S.  Not  Co.,  Minneapolis;  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. .Lorain, 
O. ;  J.  M.  Parnell,  Brooklyn,  Ind.;  M.  W.  Anderson,  DeSoto;  D. 
C.  Duggan,  Sioux  City;  M.  R.  Cameron,  Sioux  City;  F.  Tittering, 
Carbon  Cliff;  S.  J.  Neiswanger,  Harvey;  S.  J.  Tate  Co.,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  O. ;  Improvement  Bulletin,  Minneapolis;  G.  G'.  Wheat, 
Estherville;  Prof.  M.  L.  King,  Ames;  W.  A.  Queale,  Redfield; 
L.  W.  Owen,  Tekamah,  Neb.;  H.  H.  Stevens,  Tekamah,  Neb.; 
John  Slater,  Grinnell;  St.  Paul  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
C.  L.  Smith,  Mason  City;  C.  C.  Miller,  Clermont,  la.;  A.  E. 
Miller,  Clermont,  la.;  W.  Jackson,  Belle  Plaine,  la.;  H.  G.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Marshalltown;  Geo.  Yarn,  Des  Moines;  Wm.  Johnston, 
Clayworks,  la.,  and  Ed.  Barr,  Austin,  Minn. 


FATE  HEADQUARTERS  AT  ANNEX. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  has  engaged  a  suite 
of  rooms,  numbered  1118,  1120  and  1122  at  the  Annex, 
where  they  will  establish  their  headquarters  during  the 
Convention  and  Clay  Show  week,  and  they  invite  all  old 
friends  and  customers  and  other  interested  parties  to  call 
upon  them  there  during  that  time. 


February  1,  1912. 
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New  Ceramic  Building  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 


CERAMIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


The  following  news  letter  from  the  Ceramic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  of  exceptional  in¬ 
terest  as  it  explains  the  work  now  being  carried  on  by 
the  students. 

“The  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  finds  the  Ceramic 
Department  exceedingly  busy  with  the  work  of  teaching, 
with  research  work  and  the  task  of  looking  after  the 
plans  and  equipment  for  the  new  kiln-house  to  be  erected 
shortly.  There  are  now,  fifty-two  students  taking  studies 
in  this  department,  a  gain  of  more  than  twenty-five  per 


tailed,  among  them  being,  recording  pyrometers,  an  au¬ 
tomatic  carbon  dioxide  recorder,  thermostats,  etc.  The 
contract  for  the  new  kiln  house  has  been  let  which  will 
be  an  important  addition  to  the  facilities  of  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Its  dimensions  are  154  by  42  feet.  It  is  extremenly 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  make  this  announcement  and 
sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  clayworking  fraternity  of 
Illinois  for  the  support  they  gave  this  movement,  before 
the  last  session  of  the  -legislature. 

“It  is  impossible  to  give  here,  the  names  of  all  the 


Class  Making  Pottery  Molds  in  Pottery  Laboratory  of  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana. 


cent  over  last  year.  A  number  of  interesting  researches 
are  going  on,  such  as  a  study  of  the  effect  of  salts  and 
acids  upon  raw  clays,  an  investigation  on  the  white¬ 
washing  of  brick,  the  volume  changes  of  burned  clay  on 
wetting,  pink  and  purple  cobalt  colors,  the  fusion  points 
of  boric  acid-silica  mixtures,  etc. 

“A  number  of  new  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  in¬ 


friends  who  have  helped  in  this  work  but  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  one  and  all.  Particular,  credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Stipes,  of  Champaign,  Mr.  W.  D.  Gates, 
of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers 
Association,  Mr.  Wm.  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Butterworth,  Danville,  Mr  A.  W.  Gates,  Monmouth, 
Mr  F.  G.  Matteson  and  Mr.  W.  G.  D.  Orr.  of  Galesburg, 
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Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Mr.  C.  C.  Barr,  Streator, 
the  officers  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  in  general,  and  Mr. 
C.  B.  Ver  Nooy,  in  particular,  the  officers  of  the  Curtis 
Brick  Co.,  Mr.  F.  R.  Carter,  Peoria,  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  Mr.  W.  M.  Pratt, 
Earlville,  Mr.  E.  H.  Haeger,  Dundee,  Messrs.  J.  N.  and 
N.  L.  Mamer,  Campus,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Reed,  Chicago, 
Dr.  A.  L.  Converse,  and  a  large  number  of  other  friends 
whose  names  would  fill  a  considerable  space  in  this  jour¬ 
nal.  Thanks  are  due  also  Senator  Charles  F.  Hurburgh 
and  the  Hon.  David  E.  Shanahan  for  the  courtesy  vouch¬ 
safed  at  the  hearings  and  especially  Senators  Dunlap, 
Barr  and  Curtis  for  their  vigorous  support. 

“Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  kiln  house  cannot  be  com¬ 
pleted  this  winter,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  the  pro¬ 
posed  industrial  short  course  this  year,  which  is  regretted 
exceedingly.  However,  the  longer  time  available  will 
enable  the  department  to  prepare  more  thoroughly  fjr 
the  three-week  course  to  be  held  during  the  winter  of 
1912.  Already,  a  considerable  number  of  applications 
have  been  received  from  superintendents  and  burners. 
Detailed  information  in  regard  to  this  practical  session 
will  be  published  later. 

“The  students  of  the  Ceramic  Department  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  Clay  Products  Show  and  all  work  will 
be  practically  suspended  during  that  time.  The  boys  will 
be  on  hand  during  all  of  ‘the  doings.’ 

“A  large  number  of  clays  are  being  tested  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  now  and  some  practical  work  is  under  way  with 
reference  to  silica  brick.  The  classes  in  glazes  have  de¬ 
veloped  some  interesting  porcelain  glazes  and  some  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  to  terra  cotta  slips.” 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  AMERICAN  CERAMIC. 

As  announced  heretofore,  the  American  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  during 
the  week  of  the  Clay  Show,  and  in  its  official  announce¬ 
ment  the  following  appears: 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  to  Ceramic  engineers 
in  Chicago  and  vicinity.  The  manufacture  of  common 
brick  has  reached  a  mechanical  and  engineering  develop¬ 
ment  here  probably  unapproached  elsewhere  in  the  world 
as  to  quantity  and  speed  of  production.  The  terra  cotta 
industry  is  represented  by  very  strong  and  highly  de¬ 
veloped  plants.  Roofing  tiles,  paving  brick,  enameled 
bricks,  stonewares,  sewer  pipes  and  other  products  are  all 
made  within  easy  reach  of  the  city.  The  city  offers  rare 
cultural  opportunities  through  its  great  university,  its 
museums,  its  libraries  and  its  architectural  achievements. 

The  Program. 

The  serious  duty  of  members  in  this  respect  has  been 
well  pointed  out  by  the  editor,  Professor  Purdy,  in  the 
first  circular  of  the  season,  sent  out  some  weeks  ago.  The 
response  has  not  been  very  encouraging  thus  far,  but 
doubtless  members  have  taken  warning  and  been  at  work, 
though  not  as  yet  notifying  this  office  of  the  fact. 

The  program  must  be  printed  and  in  the  mail  not  later 
than  February  15th,  and  titles  of  intended  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussions  must  be  in  the  secretary’s  hands  not  later  than 
February  10th.  Blank  forms  for  submitting  titles  are  en¬ 
closed  herewith,  and  you  are  urged  to  make  your  returns 
quickly.  Do  not  delay  till  the  last  moment,  but  let  us 
know  what  you  are  working  on,  now. 

Nominations. 

The  Nominating  Committee  has  filed  its  report  with  the 
secretary,  who  gives  herewith  the  sixty  day  notice  re¬ 


quired  by  the  rules,  viz: — President,  Arthur  S.  Watts, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  vice-president,  C.  W.  Parmelee,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.;  secretary,  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus, 
CX;  treasurer,  Ellis  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  O.;  trustee,  1912- 
1915,  H.  P.  Humphrey,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Any  other  five  active  members  may  act  as  a  self-con¬ 
stituted  nominating  committee,  and  present  the  names  of 
any  nominees  they  may  desire  to  add.  This  notice  is  to 
"call  attention  to  this  provision  of  Section  V  of  the  Rules. 
Any  additional  nominations  must  be  in  the  secretary’s 
hands  on  or  before  February  4th,  1912. 

In  addition,  the  following  persons  were  regularly  nomi¬ 
nated  for  active  membership,  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  will  be  voted 
upon  by  letter  ballot  at  the  coming  meeting  in  March, 
1912,  viz: — William  H.  Gorsline,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Kakuicheiro  Takahashi,  Suita,  near  Osaka,  Japan;  T.  R. 
Ernest,  Spokane,  Washington;  R.  K.  Landrum,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

Finances. 

Volume  XIII  is  the  most  expensive  volume  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  It  contains  837  pages,  and  the  number  of  copies 
was  increased  to  700,  so  that  our  printing  bill  has  been 
heavy.  Comparative  figures  for  a  few  years  past  may  be 


of  interest: 

Vol.  IX  — 808  pages,  500  copies . $1,162.32 

Vol.  X  — 582  pages,  500  copies .  955.32 

Vol.  XI  — 632  pages,  550  copies .  1,070.41 

Vol.  XII  — 880  pages,  600  copies .  1,617.83 

Vol.  XIII — 837  pages,  700  copies .  1,821.53 


The  printing  was  done  this  year  in  Easton,  Pa.,  instead 
of  at  Columbus,  and  this  made  it  more  urgent  to  pay  the 
printers  promptly.  There  being  a  considerable  shortage 
of  ready  cash  at  the  time,  the  Board  of  Trustees  decided 
to  borrow  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  at  once  pay  off  all 
bills,  with  the  conviction  that  the  amount  thus  borrowed 
could  be  taken  up  by  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  from 
the  amounts  received  from  dues  and  sales  of  literature. 
The  amount  obtained  was  $650.00,  and  at  the  present, 
after  paying  all  accounts,  the  debt  has  been  reduced  to 
$300.00.  The  books  show  the  society  in  a  solvent  con¬ 
dition  by  a  small  margin  but  some  of  the  credits  are  not 
easily  collectible,  and  it  will  be  only  possible  to  finish  the 
year  with  a  cash  balance,  if  all  members  who  are  in  ar¬ 
rears  with  their  dues  remit  promptly.  This  annual  strug¬ 
gle  to  collect  the  dues  of  careless  and  inconsiderate  mem¬ 
bers  who  only  pay  at  the  very  last  minute  costs  the  so¬ 
ciety  a  good  deal,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  secretary’s 
burdens. 

Change  in  Dues. 

The  changes  in  the  rules  adopted  at  the  last  meeting 
raised  the  limits  for  the  initiation  fees  and  dues  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  members  to  $10.00  and  those  of  the  associate  mem¬ 
bers  to  $5.00,  and  also  provided  for  the  contributing  mem¬ 
ber  class  with  maximum  dues  of  $25.00,  with  no  initiation 
fee.  The  Board  of  Trustees  are  given  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fees  and  dues  subject  to  the  above  limits,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  board  will  increase  the 
initiation  fees  to  the  limit  at  once,  and  increase  the  dues 
somewhat.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  volumes  have 
for  some  years  been  becoming  increasingly  costly  and 
valuable,  and  their  production  has  left  less  and  less  mar¬ 
gin  for  the  ordinary  current  expense  of  the  society.  With 
a  proper  increase  in  revenue,  the  society  could  improve 
its  work  materially  and  this  increase  will  doubtless  be 
made. 


ALKALI  DANGEROUS  TO  CONCRETE  DAMS 


Results  of  Extensive  Laboratory  Tests  Establish  Beyond  the  Shadow  of  Doubt  the 

Destructive  Action  of  Alkali  Upon  Concrete 


The  following  “open  letter”  by  E.  Tappan  Tannatt 
which  appeared  in  the  “Engineering  Record”  of  Dec.  2, 
contains  some  valuable  information  on  effect  of  alkali 
on  cement,  and  the  danger  from  this  source  to  concrete 
dams. 

“I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  articles  on  the 


Effect  of  Alkali  on  Sandstone  Samples. 


failure  of  the  Austin  dam,  and  particularly  that  by  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Sawyer  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  4.  I  heartily  agree 
with  Mr.  Sawyer  on  the  advisability  and  necessity  for 
more  careful  investigation  of  failures  in  engineering  work, 
not  alone  with  the  object  of  placing  the  blame  where  it 
rightly  belongs,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  definitely  as¬ 
certaining  the  exact  and  true  causes  which  resulted  in 
failure. 

“While  the  author  never  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  Austin  dam  and  knows  little  more  of  its  construction 
than  the  engineering  journals  have  advised,  there  are 
certain  points  in  connection  with  this  failure  which  bear 
the  “ear  marks”  of  an  action  which  has  not,  so  far  as  he 
is  aware,  been  mentioned  by  the  various  writers  upon  the 
subject. 

“Several  years  since,  while  professor  of  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  at  the  Montana  State  College,  the  writer  had  occasion 


Samples  of  Neat  Cement  Disintegrated  by  Alkali. 


to  call  public  attention  to  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
alkalies  of  the  soil  upon  Portland  cement.  His  bulletin, 
while  receiving  wide  circulation,  was  ridiculed  by  many 
prominent  cement  experts  and  engineers.  Nevertheless, 
after  three  years’  study  and  research,  the  fact  of  this  de¬ 
structive  action  was  clearly  proved,  and  the  same  college 


has  since  published  the  chemical  reactions  of  this  action. 
The  Government  has  also  endorsed  the  writer’s  state¬ 
ments  in  repeated  bulletins  and  papers. 

“While  engaged  in  the  study,  the  writer  had  occasion 
to  examine  a  large  number  of  concrete  failures,  among 
which  was  a  large  concrete  dam.  A  portion  of  the  dam 
remained  intact  and  naturally  the  writer  took  special 
interest  in  the  concrete  remaining  in  place.  On  the 
downstream  face  he  found  every  indication  of  the  action 
of  alkali  extending  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
dam.  He  was  able,  with  the  naked  hand,  to  remove  what 


Showing  Disintegration  of  Concrete  by  Action  of  Alkali  Water. 


had  once  been  solid  concrete  to  a  depth  and  width  of 
over  a  foot  for  several  feet  horizontally.  Photographs 
were  taken  of  this  portion  of  the  dam.  One  of  them  is 
submitted  herewith. 

“An  examination  of  numerous  failures  has  convinced 
the  writer  of  the  following: 

“First.  That  where  seepage,  capillary  action  and  eva¬ 
poration  can  unite  to  produce  a  concentrated  alkaline 
solution  in  concrete,  the  cement  will  be  destroyed  even  if 
the  percentage  of  alkali  carried  by  the  impounded  water 
is  very  small  indeed.  One  can  easily  see  that  when  a 
stream  carries  alkali  in  its  waters,  and  especially  where 
the  aggregate  or  soil  above  the  dam  is  impregnated  with 
alkali,  any  seepage  passing  through  the  dam  will  carry 
the  alkali  in  solution  to  the  face  exposed  to  the  air.  Eva¬ 
poration  increases  the  strenth  of  the  alkali  solution  and  we 
may  expect  maximum  destructive  action  on  the  down¬ 
stream  face. 

“Second.  That  where  the  concrete  is  so  located  as  not 
to  permit  the  -removal  of  this  saturated  solution  as  it 
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accumulates,  we  may  expect  very  rapid  disintegration  of 
the  concrete. 

“Third.  That  faulty  joining  of  successive  construc¬ 
tion  tends  to  favor  the  seepage  water  passing  through 
the  concrete  and  the  character  of  the  concrete  itself  is 
then  most  favorable  to  destructive  action. 

“While  it  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  laitance 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  Austin  failure,  the 
writer  cannot  resist  raising  a  question  as  whether  this  is 
the  true  cause. 

“The  statement  by  Mr.  Sherman,  engineering  chemist, 
showing  the  samples  to  be  of  ‘a  soft  material  which  an¬ 
alysis  shows  to  be  laitance  probably  deposited  on  each 
day’s  pouring  of  concrete,’  and  his  further  statement  that 
‘the  larger  sample,  which  is  also  somewhat  harder,  con¬ 


Disintegration  Resulting  from  Action  of  Alkali  Water. 

Disintegration  of  Downstream  Face  of  Dam. 

tains  more  fine  sand  than  the  other,’  offer  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  results  the  writer  has  seen  in  his  labora¬ 
tory  when  making  some  5,000  tests  on  the  effect  of  alkali 
upon  Portland  cement. 

“The  writer  also  discovered  that  sandstone  is  subject 
to  alkali  action,  and  made  several  laboratory  tests  on 
sandstone  samples.  Prisms  of  sandstone  were  sawed 
from  the  same  samples  and  were  alike  in  form  and  size. 
Some  were  placed  in  beakers  half  filled  with  alkaline  solu¬ 
tions  and  others  in  beakers  of  distilled  water.  The  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  top  of  the  left-hand  sample  in  the  illustration 
should  be  particularly  noticed. 

“In  still  another  photograph  which  is  reproduced,  the 
three  partly  disintegrated  flasks  made  of  neat  Portland 
cement  have  been  treated  to  the  action  of  alkali  by  being 
partly  immersed  in  the  solution.  The  latter  flask  was 
placed  in  the  picture  to  show  the  original  size  and  form 
of  the  flasks. 

“While  the  writer  cannot  state  that  the  Austin  dam 
failed  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  alkali,  he  cannot  but 
recognize  that  the  conditions  seem  favorable  to  such  a 
conclusion.  In  all  probability  the  waters  of  the  river 
carry  more  or  less  alkali  in  solution. 

“Two  more  pictures  show  the  failure  of  a  concrete 
arch  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  concrete  close  to  the 
water  line.  The  water  carries  a  percentage  of  alkali.  The 
construction  was  less  than  three  years  old.  The  unaffect¬ 
ed  concrete  shows  excellent  material.  An  ordinary  wire 
or  pencil  could  easily  be  forced  through  the  foundation 
at  the  water  line. 

“The  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Sawyer  in  the  necessity 
of  accurate  and  unbiased  investigation  of  engineering 
failures,  and  in  ‘giving  the  devil  his  dues.’  He  feels  that 


there  is  no  one  line  of  structural  work  which  more  gen¬ 
erally  calls  for  investigation  than  concrete  construction. 
He  also  believes  that  engineers  should  lay  aside  prejudices 
and  study  concrete  solely  as  those  who  desire  to  know 
the  truth.  It  is  an  easy  matter  nowdays  to  shift  the  blame 
for  failure  upon  some  engineer  who  may  not  have  the 
wherewithal  or  influence  to  hold  his  own  rather  than  to 
place  the  responsibility  upon  some  person,  firm  or  mate¬ 
rial,  which  is  controlled  by  wealth  and  influence.  If  it 
is  a  fact,  as  now  admitted  by  Government  authorities,  that 
alkali  is  destructive  to  Portland  cement,  the  engineering 
profession  should  recognize  the  fact  and  provide  against 
the  action  so  far  as  possible  until  we  are  able  to  over¬ 
come  it  completely. 

“As  a  result  of  much  investigation  the  writer  predicted 
some  years  since  that  within  the  next  ten  years  we  would 
witness  the  failure  of  a  large  number  of  concrete  dams 
in  the  streams  of  the  West.  He  has  had  no  reason  to 
change  this  opinion  and  believes  that  it  is  well  for  the 
interests  of  State  engineers,  State  officials  and  owners  of 
concrete  dams  to  watch  carefully  for  the  results  of  ‘alkali.’ 
If  this  is  not  done  we  may  expect  to  read  of  repeated 
failures  of  dams  and  the  incident  losses  of  lives  and 
property.  The  action  is  not  easily  detected  until  well 
under  way,  and  oftentimes  a  thin,  hard  'surface  layer 
hides  a  considerable  destructive  action.” 


PROPOSED  STANDARD  BRICK. 

Canadian  Brick  Manufacturers  are  discussing  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  agreeing  on  a  standard  size  for  common 
brick.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  adopting  a  standard  size  for  common  building  brick 
and  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  before  the  Canadian 
Association  so  that  the  general  view  of  the  trade  may 
be  ascertained.  This  standardization  could  not  well  be 
carried  out  in  facing  brick,  owing  to  the  special  shapes 
of  certain  classes  of  facing  brick,  which  add  largely  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  finished  wall. 

Standardization  would  save  architects  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  laying  out  their  work  and  would  make  for 
greater  strength  in  the  walls,  except,  of  course,  in  cases 
where  brick  manufactured  by  one  firm  are  used  ex¬ 
clusively.  It  would  also  be  a  great  boon  to  contractors 
figuring  on  work  at  a  distance  and  would  eliminate 
a  great  deal  of  the  speculation  and  uncertainty  which 
has  prevailed  hitherto. 

DIARY  AND  YEAR-BOOK. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  “Brick  and  Pottery  Trades 
Journal,”  published  in  London,  for  a  copy  of  their  hand¬ 
some  “Diary  and  Year-Book.”  The  book  is  8 x  12 
inches,  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  besides  an 
abundance  of  valuable  information  it  contains  blank  pages 
arranged  for  keeping  daily  factory  reports  for  the  entire 
year. 


ASBESTOS  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  United  States 
leads  the  world  in  asbestos  manufacture,  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  asbestos  used  in  the 
United  States  is  mined  within  our  borders.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  raw  material  used  is  imported  from 
Canada. 

The  total  asbestos  production  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1910  was  v  ;lned  at  $68,357. 

The  Smith  Brick  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  recently 
purchased  ten  acres  of  land  on  the  Burlington  tracks  in 
that  city,  where  it  expects  to  erect  a  modern  brick  plant 
soon. 


CLAYWORKING  OPERATIONS 


Some  Practical  Suggestions  to  Clay  Manufacturers  and  Those  Contemplating 

Engaging  In  The  Enterprise 


By  E.  R.  Buckley,  Mining  Geologist  and  Engineer,  Chicago,  Ill. 


With  all  the  expansion  in  the  development  of  the  natur¬ 
al  resources  of  the  United  States  the  clay  working  indus¬ 
tries  have  kept  well  to  the  front.  During  the  past  decade, 
the  race  between  iron,  coal  and  clay  has  been  close,  these 
three  taking  the  lead.  Iron  and  clay  have  been  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  great  buildings  constructed  during  the 
past  ten  years.  Steel  has  had  no  competitor  while  clay 
products  have  been  sold  in  competition  with  stone  and 
concrete.  In  all  the  important  buildings,  being  construct¬ 
ed,  steel,  stone,  clay  products  and  Portland  cement  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  important  materials. 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  relative  to  the  possible 
exhaustion  of  the  known  deposits  of  iron  ore,  but  no  one 
has  been  so  rash  as  to  say  that  the  clay  resources  are 
limited  or  liable  to  exhaustion.  If  there  is  any  resource 
in  the  country,  of  which  there  is  no  fear  of  exhaustion, 
it  is  certainly  clay.  If  there  is  any  resource  which  can¬ 
not  be  monopolized  it  is  clay,  which  may  be  found  in 
many  localities  throughout  the  continent. 

It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  that  in  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  the  poorly  equipped  plant  cannot  compete  with 
the  modern,  well  equipped  concern.  On  the  other  hand, 
plants  with  a  large  output  can  only  be  operated  successful¬ 
ly  when  located  in  close  proximity  to  an  adequate  market. 
In  considering  the  establishment  of  a  factory,  the  market 
should  be  considered  as  fully  as  the  suitablity  of  the  clay 
or  shale  for  the  manufacture  of  the  materials  in  question. 
In  considering  the  market,  one  must  first  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing;  next  he  must  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  the  transportation  rates  to  markets 
which  the  company  expects  to  supply;  and  finally  one 
must  know  the  price  at  which  the  product  from  competi¬ 
tive  factories  can  be  sold  in  the  same  market.  A 
knowledge  of  these  facts  will,  in  a  large  measure,  deter¬ 
mine  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  undertaking. 

There  are  only  a  few  grades  of  clay  that  are  valuable 
enough  to  mine  and  ship  by  rail  to  factories.  Chief  among 
these  are  flint  fire  clay,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  re¬ 
fractory  products,  and  kaolin,  used  by  the  potteries.  In 
the  case  of  nearly  all  the  remaining  varieties,  they  must 
be  manufactured  near  the  deposits.  In  the  investigation 
of  a  deposit  of  clay,  the  first  thing  to  determine  will  be 
the  classes  to  which  the  clay  belongs.  If  the  clay  is  val¬ 
uable  enough  to  ship,  the  subsequent  investigations  will 
be  along  different  lines  than  if  it  is  of  such  a  character 
that  must  be  used  where  mined. 

If  the  mine  contains  flint  fire  clay  (or  kaolin)  the  first 
step  is  to  ascertain  the  location  of  factories  using  this 
clay,  their  annual  consumption,  and  the  price  paid.  After 
these  have  been  determined  the  cost  of  delivering  the  clay 
at  the  factories  or  on  board  cars,  should  be  estimated. 
In  making'  the  latter  estimate  it  will  probably  be  learned 
that  the  cost  will  depend  upon  the  method  of  handling 
the  clay,  and  that  in  turn  the  method  of  handling  adopted 
will  depend  upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  deposit  and 
the  output  desired.  In  other  words,  the  equipment  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  output.  Following  this,  the  clay 
deposit  should  be  carefully  tested  by  sinking  shafts  or 
drilling.  Through  these  investigations,  the  size  of  the 
deposit,  its  shape  and  uniformity  in  composition  may  be 
determined.  The  samples  obtained  from  shafts  or  drill¬ 


ing  should  be  examined  and  carefully  tested  in  order  that 
no  mistake  may  be  made  in  investing  in  lands  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Should  the  deposit  under  consideration  be  clay  or  shale, 
which  might  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  one  or 
more  of  a  variety  of  clay  products,  it  will  be  well  to  de¬ 
termine  the  size  of  the  deposit  first.  After  having  done 
this,  an  investigation  of  the  markets  for  the  various  clay 
building  materials  should  be  considered,  each  independent 
of  the  other.  From  this  latter  investigation  may  be  se¬ 
lected  the  products  which  offer  the  most  attractive  mark¬ 
ets.  Finally  have  the  clay,  obtained  in  examining  the  de¬ 
posit  to  ascertain  its  size,  thoroughly  tested  to  determine 
the  various  clay  products  selected  from  the  investigation 
of  the  markets  for  which  it  is  best  suited.  Estimate  the 
cost  of  production,  investigate  transportation  charges  and 
make  the  size  of  the  plant  proportionate  to  the  market 
which  you  expect  to  enter. 

In  the  matter  of  selecting  a  site  for  your  plant,  de¬ 
ciding  upon  the  machinery  and  planning  systems  of  hand¬ 
ling,  drying  and  burning  you  should  give  generously  of 
both  time  and  money.  Although  every  condition  may  in¬ 
dicate  success,  you  may  make  a  failure  through  faulty 
equipment.  Plans  for  the  automatic  handling  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  the  utilization  of  waste-heat  and  elimination  of 
waste  in  drying  and  burning  are,  among  other  things, 
worthy  of  special  consideration.  The  raw  material  used 
in  most  clay  products  is  not  in  most  cases  of  great  value. 
The  value  of  burned  clay  products  consists  chiefly  in  the 
labor  and  fuel  consumed  in  shaping,  handling,  drying  and 
burning  them. 

I  have  known  of  factories  being  established,  without 
any  systematic  investigation  being  made,  which  have  been 
successful  both  as  regards  the  product  manufactured  and 
the  profits  earned.  Many  concerns,  however,  have  failed 
because  they  did  not  investigate  before  investing. 

Some  of  these  concerns  might  yet  turn  their  loss 
account  into  one  of  profit,  if  they  would  employ  someone 
of  experience  to  make  an  inspection  of  their  plant.  The 
persoft  thus  employed  may  not  know  as  much  about  their 
particular  business  as  the  manager  who  is  on  the  job 
daily,  yet  he  may  offer  suggestions  which  will  result  in 
changing  the  balance  on  the  ledger.  The  old  saying  that 
“two  heads  are  better  than  one,  even  if  one  is  a  cabbage 
head,”  applies  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  In  writing  re¬ 
ports.  for  example,  I  have  repeatedly  overlooked  mistakes 
which  were  at  once  observed  by  my  assistant  to  whom 
my  manuscripts  have  been  referred  for  suggestions.  In 
some  instances  there  is  the  possibility  of  introducing 
economies,  of  which  the  manager  has  never  heard.  For 
example,  cars  and  trucks  that  require  two  men  to  move, 
may  at  little  additional  expense,  be  equipped  with  bear¬ 
ings,  on  account  of  which  they  may  be  moved  by  one 
man:  belting  which  now  wears  one  year,  may  be  replaced 
by  another  kind  which  will  wear  two  years;  and  kilns 
which  now  burn  only  one-half  of  the  product  perfectly 
may  be  replaced  by  kilns  which  will  burn  two-thirds  of 
the  brick  perfectly. 

If,  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  or  any  other  commodity, 
you  can,  by  introducing  a  simple  improvement,  save  the 
labor  of  one  man,  the  money  saved  will  in  six  months 
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pay  for  the  inspection  of  your  plant.  If  you  are  manu¬ 
facturing  25,000  brick  a  day  and  can  introduce  economies 
that  will  result  in  a  saving  of  ten  cents  a  thousand,  you 
will  save  enough  each  year  to  pay  for  the  inspection,  be¬ 
sides  earning  a  good  dividend  on  your  investment. 

In  determining  the  kind  of  brick  which  you  are  to  man¬ 
ufacture,  if  it  is  a  brick  plant  that  you  are  considering,  it 
is  not  always  good  business  policy  to  decide  to  make  the 
highest  class  of  brick.  Your  clay  may  be  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  face  brick,  as  well  as  a  common  stock 
brick,  but  the  cost  of  producing  the  former,  may  give  so 
small  a  margin  of  profit  as  to  make  its  manufacture  im¬ 
practicable.  Pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  as  a  rule,  can¬ 
not  be  manufactured  advantageously  except  by  large  con¬ 
cerns,  that  are  capable  of  carrying  a  large  stock.  They 
should  be  organized  upon  a  well  capitalized  basis,  which 
will  assure  permanence  to  the  organization.  Many  build¬ 
ings  which  are  constructed  this  year,  may  require  addi¬ 
tions  five  or  ten  years  hence  and  the  architect,  in  spe¬ 
cifying  materials,  must  be  assured  that  the  factory  from 
which  the  face  brick  are  obtained,  will  be  manufacturing 
the  same  shade  of  brick  at  that  time.  If  it  is  decided  to 
manufacture  a  common  brick,  it  should  be  the  plan  to 
make  the  best  brick  of  this  class  possible.  If  your  brick 
is  inferior  and  costs  the  same  as  a  superior  brick,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  obtain  success.  If  the  prices  are  the  same 
and  the  brick  of  equal  quality,  you  should  succeed  even 
though  your  profit  be  less  than  that  of  your  competitor. 
It  is  not  good  business  when  making  a  fair  profit,  to 
cheapen  the  quality  in  order  to  increase  the  dividends. 

Much  of  the  success  in  the'  brick  manufacturing 
business,  as  well  as  in  any  other  business,  will 
depend  upon  the  marketing  of  your  product.  Sell 
your  brick  only  for  such  purposes  as  you  know 
them  to  be  suited  for.  If  your  brick  are  not 
suitable  for  sewers  or  foundations,  do  not  sell  them  for 
these  purposes.  If  they  are  not  suitable  for  side-walks 
do  not  sell  them  for  that  purpose.  Every  building,  walk 
or  pavement  of  which  your  brick  forms  a  part  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement  upon  which  the  success  of  your  business  depends. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  apparent  failures  in  brick 
construction  are  due  to  the  mortar  used  for  bonding. 
Much  criticism  might  be  avoided,  if  the  manufacturers 
would  demand  a  mortar  which  in  durability  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  brick  used.  Sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  given  by  the  clay  manufacturers  to  this  part  of 
the  construction.  “A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weak¬ 
est  link,”  and  if  the  mortar  is  inferior  the  wall  in  which 
it  is  placed  will  be  weak.  It  would  be  fatal  in  the  steel 
framework  of  a  building  to  have  the  girders  united  with 
wooden  pegs. 

In  your  business,  do  not  ignore  the  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Publicity  has  been  the  basis  of  many  a  fortune  and 
it  will  help  you.  However,  you  must  use  the  same  care 
in  advertising  that  you  do  in  manufacturing.  You  can¬ 
not  wait  for  the  business  to  come  to  you;  you  must  go 
out  and  get  it. 

Throughout  the  conduct  of  all  your  business,  be  sys¬ 
tematic.  Know  the  cost  of  every  item  in  the  manufacture 
of  your  brick  or  other  clay  products.  In  seeking  to  reduce 
the  costs,  you  must  attack  each  one  of  these  items  inde¬ 
pendently.  Do  not  experiment  without  first  considering 
carefully  the  cost  and  possible  result  of  such  an  experi¬ 
ment. 

If  those  who  are  contemplating  entering  the  clay  manu¬ 
facturing  business,  or  others  who  are  already  engaged  in 
the  business,  will  consider  the  above  suggestions,  they 
may  find  something  of  value  therein. 


CONCRETE  WHARVES  ROTTED. 

The  announcement  was  made  after  an  investigation  by 
the  engineering  department  of  the  State  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners,  that  the  state  of  California  will  soon  be 
forced  to  spend  $4,000,000  of  the  recently  issued  $9,000,000 
bond,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  supposedly  permanent  con¬ 
crete  wharves  along  the  San  Francisco  water  front.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  piers,  the  entire  water  front,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sea  wall,  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  disintegration  of  the  concrete  cylinders  sup¬ 
porting  the  superstructure.  In  many  cases  it  is  shown 
that  the  concrete  has  crumbled  away,  leaving  only  the 
wooden  piling,  which  is  rapidly  being  eaten  away  by  the 
teredos. 

The  docks  on  the  south  side,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
permanent,  are  also  in  such  a  dangerous  condition  that 
they  will  have  to  be  condemned  and  be  rebuilt.  It  is  said 
that  the  structure  shows  results  of  carelessness  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  in  many  cases  the  concrete  is  of  such  a 
poor  quality  as  to  be  readily  broken  with  the  hand  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  hammer. 


SUCCESSFULLY  MOVED. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  brick  office 
building  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Ice  &  Storage  Co.,  on 


Brick  Building  Successfully  Moved  at  Evansville,  Ind. 

rollers,  in  course  of  being  moved  from  its  former  site  to 
a  location,  three  to  four  hundred  feet  distant,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  This  illustration  was  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer  of  Evansville 
who  states  that  this  is  the  first  brick  building  ever  moved  in 
Evansville  to  his  knowledge.  As  seen  by  the  photograph  the 
building  shows  no  signs  of  cracks  or  injury  on  account  of  its 
being  moved,  which  speaks  well  for  brick  construction. 


FIRE  BRICK  NEWS. 

Samuel  P.  Adams,  general  manager  of  the  Portsmouth 
Fire  Brick  Co.  at  the  time  of  its  absorption  by  the  Harbi- 
son-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  is  now  affiliated  with  the 
Pyro  Clay  Products  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  Ohio.  Mr.  Adams’ 
father  was  the  founder  of  the  Portsmouth  Fire  Brick  Co. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Scioto  (O.)  Fire  Brick 
Co.  the  following  officers  were  elected:  C.  W.  Turner, 
president;  R.  A.  Mitchell,  vice-president;  Samuel  Reed, 
secretary;  and  Arthur  Turner,  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 


COLONIAL  BRICK 


New  Production  in  Building  Brick,  in  Use  in  the  East,  Which  Seems  Especially  Adapted 

to  the  Colonial  Style  of  Architecture 


colonial  brick  is  being  made  a  specialty  by  the  Spring 
Garden  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  York,  Pa.,  and  the  product 
is  being  used  rather  extensively  in  the  construction  of 
Colonial-style  homes  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  sur¬ 
rounding  states. 

Soft  in  its  tone  of  color,  this  Colonial  brick  is  claimed 
by  builders  to  be  somewhat  different  from  other  face 
brick,  having  an  individuality  all  its  own. 

The  plant  of  this  company  is  located  on  the  Maryland 
&  Pennsylvania  railroad,  just  a  little  east  of  the  City  of 
York,  Pa.  In  fact,  the  company  has  unusually  excellent 
transportation  facilities  on  five  railroads. 

The  property  of  the  company  consists  of  fourteen  acres 
of  clay  and  shale  land.  The  machine  house  occupies  a 
site  measuring  100  by  60  feet,  boiler  room,  80  by  40  feet, 


are  set  32  high,  each  kiln  having  a  capacity  of  200,000 
brick,  and  four,  90,000  capacity,  down-draft  kilns. 

Five  days  are  required  for  burning  in  the  up-draft  kilns, 
and  40  tons  of  Greensburg  coal  are  used  during  that  time. 
Twenty-five  tons  of  coal  are  required  to  fire  off  each 
down-draft  kiln  and  eight  days  is  the  time  required.  This 
shows  that  while  the  up-draft  kiln  is  fired  off  in  less  time 
than  the  down-draft  kilns,  less  coal  is  required  in  the 
latter  type  of  kiln. 

Power  for  operating  the  plant  is  obtained  from  one  160- 
h.  p.  Puttnam  engine  and  two  100-h.  p.  Keeley  boilers. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  being  limited,  orders  for  the 
product  kept  piling  until  the  company  was  compelled  to 
increase  its  capacity,  by  the  erection  of  two  additional 
kilns  ,this  fall. 


Handsome  Residence  of  C.  E.  3ryan,  Havre  De  Grace,  Md.,  Faced  with  Colonial  Brick. 


and  two  dryer  houses,  120  by  18  feet,  all  of  which  are 
of  frame  construction.  The  yellow  clay  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  colonial  brick  is  of  three  kinds, — fat, 
lean  and  sandy, — the  three  divisions  prevailing  in  de¬ 
posits  which  run  in  seams  throughout  the  extensive  bank, 
near  the  plant,  excavated  by  hand-pick  and  shovel  and 
is  hauled  to  the  dry  pans  by  cart  and  horse,  where  it  is 
used  without  being  weathered. 

The  9-ft.  dry  pan  is  of  the  Phillips  &  McLaren  type 
while  the  18  ft.  pug  mill  is  of  the  Henry  Martin  pattern. 
The  clay  is  molded  on  a  No.  4  “Hercules”  Raymond  ma¬ 
chine,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  builders  every  10  hours. 
Four  shapes  of  dies  are  used  and  ten  men  are  employed 
in  attending  to  this  machine. 

The  material  is  conveyed  from  the  dry  pan  to  the  pug 
mill  on  a  45-foot  conveyor  of  the  Martin  pattern.  The 
dryers  which  are  heated  by  live  and  exhaust  steam  are 
also  of  the  Martin  make.  Twelve  hours  are  required  for 
the  drying  process.  The  kiln  battery  is  composed  of  three 
up-draft  kilns,  with  10  arches  to  a  kiln,  in  which  the  brick 


The  product  of  the  plant  is  a  rough  sand-finished  brick, 
size  8  x  4^4  x  2 %  in.  in  four  shades.  All  shades  are  used 
on  the  same  job,  making  a  pleasing  piece  of  work.  The 
shades  of  these  brick  are  purple,  blue,  brown  and  red, 
which  combined,  make  a  wall  that  looks  old  and  still  is 
always  new.  They  do  not  show  soil,  and  they  absorb  very 
little  moisture. 

Commenting  upon  the  product  of  this  plant,  General 
Manager  C.  D.  Frey  says: 

“Another  product  is  our  ‘colonial  repress/  running  in 
the  same  shades  as  our  ‘colonial  brick’,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  that  they  are  repressed.  We  also  make  the 
old  fashioned  Dutch  tile  for  floors,  size  Sl/&  x  8J4  x  2J4  in- 
which  are  used  to  pave  porches  and  kitchen  floors.  Wall 
coping  is  another  product,  together  with  water-table  work 
of  all  kinds,  with  interior  and  exterior  corners,  also  com¬ 
mon  building  brick  and  sidewalk  pavers.  We  work  about 
eleven  months  of  the  year,  and  our  output  is  7,000,000 
brick.  We  have  been  in  the  business  about  thirty-five 
years,  having  incorporated  in  1903,  our  first  brick  being 
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made  February  2,  1904.  The  labor  saving  devices  which 
we  have  made  ourselves .  are  an  automatic  cut-off,  and  an 
automatic  bumping  machine,  which  we  will  not  describe 
as  they  are  not  yet  patented/' 

The  illustration,  shown  herewith,  of  the  residence  of 


CLAY  PIPE  IS  CHEAPER  THAN  CEMENT. 

According  to  the  “Kansas  City  Journal”  the  bids  re¬ 
cently  received  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  have  demonstrated  that  cement  pipe  is  not 
cheaper,  as  has  often  been  claimed,  many  having  averred 


Where  the  Colonial  Brick  Are  Made — Plant  of  the  Spring  Garden  Company. 


S.  E.  Bryan,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  shows  a  typical 
Colonial  residence,  faced  with  Spring  Garden  Colonial 
brick.  The  architecture,  while  plain,  is  exceedingly  at¬ 
tractive,  being  especially  adapted  for  a  residence  where 
spaciousness  is  desired  and  the  house  seems  to  breathe 
forth  the  spirit  of  hospitality  for  which  the  state  is  noted. 
The  floor  of  the  porch  is  of  tile,  which  is  also  made  by 
this  company. 


GLASS  BRICK  AGAIN. 

United  States  Consul  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  of  Lyon, 
France,  has  made  a  report  to  the  Federal  government  on 
glass  paving,  which  follows: 

“Investigations  have  been  made  in  response  to  Ohio 
inquiries  regarding  the  supposed  use  in  this  city  of  glass 
bricks  or  blocks  manufactured  here  for  pavements,  with 
the  following  result: 

“Seven  or  eight  years  ago  a  plant  was  established  .at 
La  Demi  Lune,  a  suburb  about  four  miles  from  Lyon, 
for  making  glass  paving  material  under  the  name  of 
‘pierre  de  verre  Garchey.’  After  many  experiments 
carried  ■  out  at  the  factory  the  manufacturer  applied  to 
the  Lyon  municipality  for  the  right  to  make  a  trial  on 
one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares.  The  necessary  authoriza¬ 
tion  was  granted,  provided  that  the  inventor  would  bear 
the  entire  expense  of  the  undertaking.  The  place  chosen 
for  laying  the  glass  pavement  was  a  section  of  the  Place 
de  la  Republique,  where  traffic  of  cabs,  automobiles,  and 
wagons  of  all  kinds  is  very  heavy.  The  glass  bricks  re¬ 
mained  in  place  for  less  than  two  years,  and  were  then 
taken  out,  as  they  were  in  very  poor  condition,  the  edges 
were  all  broken,  and  in  many  cases  the  blocks  were  split 
through  and  through. 

“The  opinion  of  officials  here  at  that  time  was  to  the 
effect  that  this  glass  pavement  could  be  used  under  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances  for  sidewalks,  but  not  for  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  streets. 

“The  manufacturer  after  the  failure  of  his  experiment 
closed  or  dismantled  his  small  factory,  left  Lyon,  and  his 
address  is  not  ascertainable.  At  present  only  stone  and 
wood  are  employed  for  pavements  in  this  city.” 


that  there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  in  tjhe 
use  of  cement  material.  In  this  bidding  clay  pipe  was 
3c  a  foot  lower  than  cement,  and  in  one  instance  where 
both  materials  tied  in  the  price,  the  property  owners  de¬ 
manded  that  clay  pipe  be  used,  saying  that  they  weire 
familiar  with  the  stability  of  clay  pipe  and  did  not  caire 
to  experiment  with  cement,  the  efficiency  of  which! is 
questioned  by  contractors  and  chemists  the  world  over. 
City  Engineer  Ash  of  Kansas  City  said  that  no  cemejnt 


Another  View  of  the  Bryan  Residence,  Showing  Immense  Brick 

Chimney. 

pipe  should  be  used  in  sewers  without  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection,'  and  he  estimated  the  cost  of  this  inspection  at 
3c  per  foot,  which  was  the  amount  in  excess  of  clay 
pipe  at  the  bidding.  Sewers  to  be  built  of  vitrified  clay 
pipe,  for  which  contracts  were  let  on  Sept.  8th,  amounted 
to  $22,077. 


“The  sweetness  of  low  prices  never  equals  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  poor  quality.” 


In  the  long  run  brick  is  a  cheaper  building  material 
than  wood.  Don’t  forget  to  spread  the  information. 


February  1,  1912. 
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ENAMELED  BRICK  HOUSE. 

A  few  years  ago  enameled  brick  was  scarcely  consid¬ 
ered  by  builders  except  for  wall  facing  for  bath 
rooms,  hall  ways,  courts  and  for  other  interior  purposes, 
but  recently  builders  have  .discovered  that  these 
enameled  brick  make  a  most  beautiful  and  effective  ex¬ 
terior  wall  facing,  not  only  for  stores  but  for  residence 
purposes.  These  enameled  brick  are  made  in .  a  variety 
of  pleasing  colors  which  are  especially  commendable  for 
use  in  high  class  residence  construction,  not.  only  be¬ 
cause  of  their  beauty  but  also  because  of-  the  ,eas'e  with 
which  they  are  kept  clean  and  their  general  sanitary  quali¬ 
ties.  The  surface  being  highly  polished  and  impervious 
-is  kept  washed  and  clean  by  the  rain  and  unlike  frame 
construction,  there  is  no  cost  for  up-keep.  •_  ./  . 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
modern  residence  faced  with  enameled  brick  which  were 
made  by  the  American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New 
York  City.  . 


BOOST  THE  HOME  TOWN. 

Business  men,-  in  small  towns,  are  frequently  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  lack  of  pride,  interest  and  encouragement 
shown  by  the  citizens  in  their  home  industries.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  folder  ^issued  by  the  Corry  (Pa.)  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.  is  appropos  and  contains  some  suggestions  worthy 
of  notice: 

It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  man  to  boost  his  home 
town.  If  it  is  good  enough  for  him  to  live  in  and  make 
his  money  in,  then  it  certainly  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  him  to  speak  a  good  word  about. 

A  dead  town  is  often  the  restilt  of  thoughtless  citizen¬ 
ship,  if  they  would  only  boost  as  they  sometimes  knock, 
their  city  would  doubtless  be  the  ver.y  place  they  are  look¬ 
ing  for. 

Knocking  is  a  habit,  one  that  is  dangerous  to  the  life 
of  any  man,  when  once  this  habit  is  formed  it  becomes 
contagious,  and  instead  of  making  your  associates  form 
the  habit  of  boosting,  you  teach  them  the  contemptible 
habit  of  Knocking.  f 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  town  you  are  living 
in,  move  away!  and  it  will  not  be  long' before  you  are  back 


Splendid  Example  of  Enameled  Brick  for  Wall  Facing  for  Residential  Purposes. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY. 

Under  the  title  “Technology  and  Industrial  Efficiency,’’ 
ithe  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Technology,  field  in 
Boston  last  April  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
fiology  have  been  published  in  a  volume  of  about  500 
ipages.  Some  seventy  papers  are  included,  and  these  form 
Itogether  a  valuable  and  up  to  date  record  of  the  present 
jstate  of  industrial  science,  and  a  presentation  of  some  of 
'its  problems  and  probable  solutions.  The  six  sections 
jinto  which  the  Congress  was  divided  are  represented  by 
jpapers  on:  “Scientific  Investigation  and  Control  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Processes”;  “Technological  Education  in  Its  Re¬ 
lations  to  Industrial  Development”;  “Administration  and 
jManagement”;  “Recent  Industrial  Development”;  “Public 
Health  and  Sanitation”;  “Architecture.” 


at  the  old  place  again.  A  man  who  cannot  boost  for  his 
own  town  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  citizen,  he  impedes 
progress,  throttles  action  and  frightens  immigration. 

If  a  town  is  dead  then  it  is  the  duty  of  some  one  to 
breathe  into  it  life,  for  by  so  doing  others  will  follow  suit, 
and  like  a  tree  after  a  refreshing  shower,  the  old  town  will 
take  on  life. 

Nobody  wants  to  live  in  the  worst  town  in  the  world; 
it  must  look  mighty  good  to  a  new  comer  to  consent  to 
settle  down  in  it;  it  is  wonderful  how  he  picks  out  places 
where  there  are  plenty  of  boosters. 

For  the  year  1912  let  every  citizen  of  Corry  become  a 
BOOSTER,  and  before  the  year  has  drawn  to  a  close  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  good  you  have  done 
not  only  to  Corry  as  a  city,  but  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  who  lives  within  its  border.  Wishing  you  a  Hapny 
and  Prosperous  New  Year,  I  remain 

Yours  for  a  “Bigger,  Better  and  Busier  Corrw.” 

D.  Warren  DeRosay. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  legal  definition  of  “good  will”  is:  “The  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  customer  will  return  to  the  old  place.” 

It  is  the  old  customer  returning  to  the  old  place 
and  bringing  his  friends  with  him  that  insures  the 
success  of  a  business. 

The  first  purchase  is  frequently  the  result  of  adver¬ 
tising — the  quality  of  the  goods  is  what  brings  the  cus¬ 
tomer  back  again.  • 

The  clay  manufacturer  who  cuts  prices  to  a  favored 
few,  eventually  finds  that  he  must  reduce  his  prices  to  all. 

GETTING  TRADE. 

Three  prime  factors  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in 
building  up  a  business  in  the  clay  industry,  after  the  plant 
is  located  and  ready  for  operation. 

First.  Disseminating  the  news  that  the  yard  is  ready 
for  business,  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
orders  to  place.  In  other  words — advertising. 

Second.  Finding  those  who  are  likely  to  become  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Third.  Keeping  closely  in  touch  with  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers,  after  finding  them,  until  their  orders  are  booked. 

Almost  any  clay  manufacturer  is  able  to  sell  goods  in  a 
busy  season,  but  to  build  up  a  demand  that  will  steadily 
consume  a  year’s  run,  is  the  rock  on  which  many  an  in¬ 
stitution  has  been  wrecked. 

Constant  effort  and  planning  are  necessary  to  create  a 
market  which  will  take  the  goods,  “like  hot  cakes  right 
off  the  griddle,”  as  goods  loaded  directly  from  the  kilns 
into  cars  may  be  sold  at  as  much  lower  a  figure  as  it  will 
cost  to  wheel  and  stack  them  on  the  yard. 


EXPOSITION  RESULTS. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  some  manufacturers  as  to 
whether  the  results  of  exhibits  shown  at  the  Clay  Show 
would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  the  expense.  In 
this  connection  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  on 
account  of  an  exhibit  shown  at  the  “British  Clay  Show,” 
Mr.  Heaton,  manager  of  the  Ravenshead  Brick  Co.,  has 
made  a  great  success  of  a  new  “rustic”  brick  displayed  at 
the  show.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Heaton  says,  “For  years 
we  made  a  similar  brick  but  with  close-cut  face,  which  did 
not  take  well  with  the  architects.  Encouraged,  however, 
by  some  of  our  architect  friends,  who  thought  there  was 
an  opening  for  this  type  of  brick,  if  an  improved  artistic 
effect  could  be  obtained,  after  much  thought  and  experi¬ 
ment,  we  ultimately  perfected  the  “rustic  brick,”  which  we 
patented  and  exhibited  at  the  British  Clay  Show  last  May. 
This  exhibit  received  much  attention  causing  many  in¬ 
quiries  from  architects  all  over  the  country,  which  resulted 
in  the  using  of  this  brick  to  an  extent  greater,  we  believe, 
than  has  ever  been  known  by  any  other  line  of  brick.” 

Now  is  a  good  time  for  the  clay  manufacturer  to  get 
busy  and  bring  out  novelties  in  order  to  have  them  on  dis¬ 
play  at  the  Clay  Show  next  March. 


POPULAR  ABROAD. 

That  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  popularity  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  subscriptions  on  its  list,  and  an  encourag¬ 
ing  feature  is,  that  the  general  rule  is,  once  a  subscriber 
always  a  subscriber  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

The  Laprairie  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal  and  Laprai- 
rie,  Can.,  recently  sent  us  a  check  for  $20.00,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  renew  the  subscriptions  of  20  prominent  architects  in 
Canada,  to  whom  it  has  been  sending  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  for  several  years. 

The  Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha  Co.,  of  Tokyo,  Japan, 
sent  us  a  check  for  $7.00  for  the  renewal  of  subscriptions 
for  the  Kishiwadi  Brick  Co.,  Kishiwada,  Japan;  the  Nosho- 
musho,  Kogyo-Shikenjo  (Industrial  Experiment  Station), 
Tokyo,  Japan;  the  Tetsudoin-Bunshoka  (Industrial  Gov¬ 
ernment  Railways),  Tokyo,  and  the  Tokyo  Higher  Tech¬ 
nical  School,  Asakusa,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


ADVERTISING  FOR  DIRECT  RETURNS. 

Our  neighbor  killed  his  Thomas  cat, 

For  reasons  all  his  own; 

Then  he  was  sorry  for  the  deed, 

He  felt  so  sad  and  lone. 

Next  week  he  advertised  for  one, 

And  e’er  he  got  replies, 

The  old  cat  turned  up  home  again. 

It  pays  to  advertise. — N.  Y.  Telegram. 


BEAT  THE  JUNK  MAN. 

Don’t  sell  those  Discarded  Machines  to  the 
“JUNK  MAN,”  for  a  song.  Advertise  them  in 
our  For  Sale  Column,  in  the  Classified  Ad  De¬ 
partment. 

The  wise  clay  manufacturer  scans  this  depart¬ 
ment,  eagerly,  searching  for  Bargains  in  Clay 
Plant  Equipment.  Perhaps  your  machine  is  the 
very  one  he  wants.  What  have  you?  Send  in 
your  Ad  for  the  Feb.  loth  issue.  Now  is  the 
time  to  sell.  Rates — $2.00  per  inch. 


February  1,  1912. 
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COMING  CONVENTIONS. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  March  6-9.  T.  A.  Randall,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  secretary. 

National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  4th.  W.  P.  Blair, 
Locomotive  Eng.  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O.,  secretary. 

American  Ceramic  Society,  Chicago,  Ill.  March 
4-6.  Prof.  Edw.  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O.,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Building  'Brick  Association  of  America,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  March  6th.  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  Flat¬ 
iron  Bldg.,  New  York,  secretary. 

National  Clay  Machinery  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  March  7-12.  W.  N.  Durbin,  Anderson,  Ind., 
secretary. 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers  Association,  Chicago, 
March  8th  and  9th,  A.  ,E.  Huckins,  secretary, 
Champaign,  Ill. 

Canadian  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Toronto,  Can.,  Feb.  14,  15,  16.  D.  O.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  secretary,  Toronto,  Can. 

Inter-State  Mantel  &  Tile  Dealers’  Association. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  12-17. 

Northwestern  Clay  Association — Date  to  be 
announced  later.  Axel  Anderson,  Security  Bank 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  secretary. 

Washington  Clayworkers’  Association — Date  to 
be  announced  later,  Jas.  Gibson,  1422  Dearborn 
St.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  secretary. 

Brickmakers’  Association  of  Arkansas,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  Feb.  15-16. 

Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  6-7.  S.  Weidman, 
Madison,  Wis.,  secretary. 


NORTHWESTERN  CLAY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Northwestern  Clay 
Association  met  on  Monday,  Jan.  22d,  at  Hotel  Radisson, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  talk  over  plans  for  the  'annual 
meeting  in  February,  and  also  to  discuss  plans  for  taking 
part  in  the  International  Clay  Products  Exposition,  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  March  6th  to  12th,  inclusive,  as  an  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  plans  will  be  announced  later.  The  officers 
of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Association  are:  E.  H.  Cobb, 
Minneapolis,  president;  A.  C.  Ochs,  Springfield,  Minn., 
vice-president;  Axel  Anderson,  Minneapolis,  secretary; 
and  R.  B.  Hinckly,  Luverne,  Minn.,  treasurer.  The  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  consists  of  E.  H.  Cobb,  Minneapolis; 
A.  C.  Ochs,  Springfield;  Axel  Anderson,  Minneapolis; 
Rufus  P.  Morton  Brickton;  and  Jas.  P.  McLean,  Menom- 
onie,  Wis. 


ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION. 

As  previously  announced,  the  Illinois  Clay  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  March  8th  and  9th,  during  the  week  of  the  Clay 
Show,  and,  although  it  has  not  been  officially  announced, 
it  is  probable  that  March  8th  will  be  set  aside  as  Illinois 
Day  at  the  Exposition.  Mr.  A.  E.  Huckins  of  Champaign, 
Ill.,  the  new  secretary,  is  working  on  the  program,  which 
will  be  published  in  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  as  soon 
as  completed. 


OHIO  FACE  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Face  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb¬ 
ruary  7th.  A  large  number  of  manufacturers  of  face 
brick  throughout  Ohio  will  attend  the  meeting  and  the 
program  will  be  interesting  in  the  extreme. 

When  we  consider  the  size  of  this  association  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  accomplished  more  in  the  last  few  years  than 
any  other  association  of  brick  manufacturers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  eleven  active  members  composed  of  the 
following  companies:  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus 
Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Iron  Clay  Brick  Co.,  Kittanning  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co., 
McArthur  Brick  Co.,  Oakland  Brick  Co.,  Ohio  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Straitsville  Impervious  Brick  Co., 
Puritan  Brick  Co.  and  Toronto  Fire  Brick  Co. 

During  the  last  year  the  association  carried  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  question  of  high 
express  rates  on  brick  samples,  and,  after  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  subject  the  Commission  decided  in 
favor  of  the  brickmakers,  ordering  the  express  com¬ 
panies  to  re-instate  the  old  rates  which  were  in  force  in 
1902,  reducing  in  many  instances  the  rates  almost  50  per 
cent.  The  saving  of  the  expressage  to  the  brickmakers 
of  the  country  is  over  $50,000  per  annum.  Nearly  all  of 
the  expense  of  prosecuting  this  case  was  borne  by  the 
Ohio  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  A  few 
progressive  concerns,  not  members  of  the  association,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  expense  fund. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  hoping  that  some¬ 
time  before  the  millennium,  the  other  twenty  odd  face 
brick  manufacturers  in  Ohio  will  feel  that  they  ought 
to  do  their  share  in  the  struggle  for  better  things  and 
join  the  Association.  J.  M.  Adams,  of  the  Iron  Clay 
Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  president,  and  R.  L. 
Quiesser,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


WISCONSIN  DAY. 

The  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  at  the  Repub¬ 
lican  House,  March  5th  and  6th.  They  will  adjourn  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  in  order  that  the  members  may  at¬ 
tend  the  National  Convention  in  a  body  on  the  7th,  which 
day  has  been  set  apart  by  the  management  of  the  show'  as 
Wisconsin  Day. 

The  program  prepared  for  the  Wisconsin  meeting  in¬ 
cludes  a  paper  on  “Kiln  Construction,  Burning  and  Drain 
Tile,”  by  C.  B.  Platt  of  Van  Meter,  la.;  “The  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Stony  Clay,”  by  C.  H.  Solfisburg  of  Aurora,  Ill., 
and  the  work  of  the  clay  testing  laboratories  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  University  will  be  explained  by  Prof.  F.  T. 
Havard.  Other  topics  of  interest  will  be  discussed  by 
the  various  members  of  the  Association. 


THE  CANADIAN  CONVENTION. 

The  convention  of  the  Canadian  Clay  Products’  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Prince  George 
Hotel,  Toronto,  on  February  14,  15  and  16. 

The  topics  to  be  discussed  are  as  follows:  “The  Clay 
Itself”;  “Mining  and  Handling”;  “Plant  and  Power”;  “Dry¬ 
ing,  Natural  and  Artificial”;  “Burning  Brick  and  Tile”; 
“Organization”;  “Selling  Methods — Publicity.” 

The  conventions  held  by  this  association  are  always 
well  attended  and  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  this  year’s  convention  will 
be  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  is  expected  that  the 
association  will  adjourn  on  Feb.  16th  to  meet  in  Chicago 
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BRICK  TRADE  MARKS  AND  NAMES. 

One  of  our  friends,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Donahoe,  sales 
manager  of  the  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  O.,  makes  the 
suggestion  that  an  effort  be  made  to  compile  a  complete 
list  of  the  various  names  applied  to  styles  of  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  various  companies  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the  adoption  of 
such  names.  In  many  cases  such  names  have  been  copy¬ 
righted,  but  even  in  these  cases,  though  often  unintentional¬ 
ly,  the  same  name  is  adopted  by  some  other  manufacturer. 
Patent  office  protection  is  of  little  value  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  more  a  question  of  self-interest  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  do  not  conflict  in  the  adoption  of  names  which 
they  give  to  their  products.  Doubtless  in  many  cases 
considerable  money  and  effort  is  expended  in  building  up 
a  reputation  for  a  certain  name  applied  to  brick,  while  the 
same  name  is  being  used  by  some  other  manufacturer, 
one  nullifying  the  other. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  will  be  glad  to  give  publicity 
to  this  matter  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  we  request 
all  manufacturers  of  brick  to  send  a  list  of  the  names 
which  they  have  adopted  for  the  various  styles  of  their 
product,  giving  the  date  on  which  the  use  of  these  names 
was  commenced.  Such  list  when  completed  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  and  will  be  valuable 
matter  for  preservation. 


MORE  NEW  YEAR’S  GREETINGS. 

The  H.  C.  Baird  Son  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  clay  ma¬ 
chinery,  at  Parkhill,  Ont.,  sent  us  a  New  Year  greeting 
in  the  form  of  a  handsome  calendar  on  which  appears 
illustrations  of  various  equipment  for  clay  plants,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  this  company. 

“We  make  clay  tile  that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
or  running  water  and  the  elements  for  years  to  come,”  is 
the  appropriate  announcement  which  appears  on  the  cal¬ 
endar  sent  us  by  the  Northwestern  Tile  &  Clay  Products 
Co.,  Emmettsburg,  la.,  which  is  further  adorned  by  a 
copy  of  the  painting,  “A  Good  Day’s  Work,”  by  E. 
Lamasure. 

Our  good  friend,  Jacob  Buhrer,  Constanz,  Germany, 
sent  us  as  a  Holiday  greeting  a  copy  of  the  famous 
painting,  “Christbescherung,”  which  depicts  a  family  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  for  a  visit  from  Santa  Claus,  the  last 
act  being  the  placing  of  a  lamp  in  the  window  to  light  his 
way. 

A  picture  of  a  pretty  “Geisha  girl”  was  the  decorative 
feature  of  the  New  Year  greeting  sent  us  by  one  of  our 
subscribers  in  far-away  Japan,  the  Mauzan-Kabushiki- 
Kaisha  Co.,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

The  January  issue  of  “Building  Progress”  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  description  of  a  “Model  Village”  which  is  being 
constructed  near  New  York  by  the  Sage  Foundation 
Homes  Co.  The  buildings  in  this  village  will  be  fire¬ 
proof  throughout,  and  built  in  the  most  modern  manner. 

The  “Lakewood  Line”  of  clay  cars  and  brickyard 
equipment,  manufactured  by  the  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  well  described  and  illustrated 
in  catalog  No.  9,  which  this  company  has  recently  issued 
to  the  trade.  Those  in  need  of  supplies  of  this  character 
would  do  well  to  write  for  a  copy  of  this  catalog  to  the 
•company  at  its  Cleveland  office  in  the  Pittsburg  Building. 


George  W.  Lower  died  at  his  home  in  New  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  on  Jan.  12th  at  the  age  of  62.  He  had  been  engaged 
for  many  years  in  the  manufacture  of  hollow  brick. 


IT  WAS  A  “DANDY.” 

We  have  received  many  letters  from  our  readers,  ex¬ 
pressing  appreciation  of  our  New  York’s  number,  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  being  one  from  V.  W.  Aikley,  proprietor 
of  the  Aikley  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Vinton,  la.,  in  which  he 
says:  “Your  New  Year  Number  was  ‘a  dandy.’  Let  the 
good  w<5rk  go  on.” 

This  New  Year’s  Number,  as  you  probably  noticed,  was 
a  trifle  heavy,  not  only  in  regard  to  reading  matter,  but 
in  actual  avoirdupois.  Each  copy  tipped  the  scales  at 
over  2  pounds,  and  13  tons  of  paper  (which  comes  in 
great  sheets  37x49  inches)  were  used  for  the  10,500  copies 
issued. 

Getting  out  an  issue,  of  this  character,  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  a  great  amount  of  thought,  labor  and  expense,  and 
the  finished  journal  represents  the  work  of  scores  of 
people. 

First,  our  correspondents  and  news  bureaus  “scour  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth”  to  gather  news  and  interesting 
feature  articles,  which  after  reaching  us  passes  through 
the  hands  of  two  readers;  is  edited;  then  quickly  “set  up” 
on  ten  linotype  machines.  After  the  first  reading  and 
correction  by  proofreaders,  it  is  again  read,  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  in  order  to  catch  any  errors  which  may 
possibly  have  been  overlooked.  The  advertising  matter  is 
prepared  by  a  corps  of  trained  workers,  including  several 
artists  who  prepare  the  sketches. 

After  the  cuts  are  made  by  the  engraver,  the  pages  are 
“dummied  and  made  up,”  in  the  composing  room,  where  a 
large  force  of  workmen  are  kept  busy.  The  “made-up 
pages”  are  then  arranged  on  large  stone  tables  accom¬ 
modating  16  pages.  Proofs  of  these  pages  are  read  and, 
corrections  made,  after  which  the  forms  are  “locked  up” 
and  taken  to  the  press  room,  where,  with  numerous  other 
publications,  they  are  printed  on  large  cylinder  presses. 
From  the  press  room,  the  sheets,  containing  16  printed 
pages  on  each  side  are  taken  to  the  bindery,  where  a  force 
of  100  men  and  women  make  short  work  of  folding,  as¬ 
sembling,  binding,  covering,  trimming  and  finally  mailing 
the  finished  magazine,  after  which  Uncle  Sam  does  his 
share  by  delivering  it  at  your  door. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  FIELD. 

We  glean  from  the  “British  Clayworker”  that  there 
has  been  no  pronounced  improvement  in  the  industry, 
in  England,  during  the  past  year,  the  movement  upward 
being  very  slight.  The  fire  brick  and  silica  brick  por¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  having,  however,  shown  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase.  The  effect  of  the  formation  of  asso¬ 
ciations,  in  several  districts  was  felt  in  the  steadying  of 
prices  and  the  general  effect  was  distinctly  favorable. 
There  was  a  marked  demand  among  architects,  for  tile, 
of  the  hand-made  variety.  In  the  sewer  pipe  branch, 
our  British  brethren  seem  to  be  experiencing  the  same 
unpleasant  results  from  price  cutting  as  have  been  so 
keenly  felt,  in  our  own  country. 

The  demand  for  the  new  popular  styles  in  fancy  matt 
face  brick  seems  to  be  equally  strong  abroad,  and  in  this 
connection  we  quote  the  “British  Clayworker”  as  follows: 

“The  rustic  or  matt  faced  brick  has  come  into  favor, 
particularly  in  the  North  and  Midlands,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  development  of  this  side  of  brickmaking  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year,  leads  us  to  think  that 
if  this  class  of  brick  were  pushed  more  extensively  it  would 
become  as  popular  here  as  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Except,  therefore,  for  the  exceptions  above  stated 
the  brick  trade  in  this  country  has  been  ‘marking  time’  for 
the  past  twelve  months,  but  the  prospect  is  certainly 
brighter  for  the  ensuing  year.” 


superaraenDenr 


SWEATING  IN  DRYERS. 

A  manufacturer,  who  has  had  “a  world  of  experience” 
in  the  clay  business,  answers  the  inquiry  in  reference  to 
sweating  in  dryers  as  follows: 

To  the  Indiana  brother,  with  dryer  troubles,  who  calls 
for  help  in  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  of  January  15,  on 
page  106,  I  will  try  to  give  a  few  suggestions  and  ideas  not 
attempting  to  say  what  should  be  done  to  make  your  par¬ 
ticular  dryer  a  success  since  the  information  regarding 
the  conditions  is  too  limited. 

You  say  you  are  troubled  with  sweating  at  certain  loca¬ 
tions  or  elevations  in  dryer  rooms.  To  say  why  this  hap¬ 
pens  is  easy,  but  to  say  what  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  it 
is  not  so  easy.  It  is  simply  because  the  temperature  of 
the  air  (which  is  saturated  with  water  at  this  point)  has 
been  lowered  to  where  it  can  no  longer  hold  but  must 
give  up  part  of  its  moisture.  Theoretically,  at  these 
troublesome  points,  should  be  located  the  ventilators  to 
carry  the  loaded  air  away  from  the  building  but  this  is  not 
probably  possible  or  practicable.  If  these  troublesome 
points  do  not  occur  near  the  ventilators,  your  system  is 
decidedly  wrong.  The  proper  circulation  of  air  in  a  floor 
dryer  is  absolutely  essential  to  obtain  efficient  drying  and 
since  most  floor  dryers  depend  upon  natural  circulation, 
the  outlet  vents  must  be  located  where  the  moist  air 
naturally  wants  to  go.  Most  operators  of  floor  dryer$ 
do  not  give  this  point  the  consideration  it  deserves  but 
locate  the  outlets  where  most  convenient  and  allow  good 
warm  dry  air  to  go  to  waste. 

To  repeat,  the  secret  of  high  efficiency  is  in  proper  cir¬ 
culation.  To  obtain  this  proper  circulation  you  must  take 
advantage  of  every  natural  cause  for  circulation.  We  all 
know  that  hot  air  goes  up  and  cold  air  down;  these  two 
facts  are  of  equal  importance,  but  the  latter  is  generally 
overlooked.  When  air  is  absorbing  moisture  it  is  giving 
off  heat,  therefore  when  air  comes  in  contact  with  a  wet 
tile  it  is  cooled  and  should  be  allowed  to  settle.  Now, 
if  this  wet  air  settles,  it  meets  the  hot  dry  air  coming 
from  the  steam  pipes  below  and  you  get  a  condition  where 
one  works  against  the  other  and  proper  circulation  is  im¬ 
possible;  also  an  equalization  of  moist  and  dry  air  takes 
place  which  results  in  poor  efficiency. 

The  practice  of  suspending  steam  pipes  below  slatted 
floors  while  employed  by  many,  is  a  poor  principle  and 
more  efficient  drying  with  less  heat  can  be  accomplished 
by  other  methods. 

Geo.  W.  Denison,  1337  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SALT  GLAZING. 

A  manufacturer  asks  information  as  follows:  “The 
outside  of  our  sewer  pipe  is  well  glazed,  but  we  have 
difficulty  in  salt-glazing  the  inside  of  pipes  on  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln.  The  fault  occurs  in  both  large  and  small 
pipes.  We  have  a  uniform  heat,  plenty  of  draft  and  are 
not  over  loaded  with  top  stuff.  We  have  used  both 
light  and  heavy  salting  without  correcting  the  trouble. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?” 

An  experienced  burner  answers  the  question  by  saying 
that  the  trouble  usually  occurs  from  one  of  three  causes: 
Overloading  with  top  stuff;  improper  burning  during  the 
action  of  the  salt  or  improper  setting.  As  the  first  two  are 
excluded,  there  remains  the  possibility  of  the  pipes  being 
set  too  closely  together  near  the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  The 
salt  would  thus  get  around  the  outside  but  not  inside 
the  pipes.  The  row  next  to  the  bottom  is  likely  to  cause 
the  trouble  by  covering  the  inside  of  the  pipes,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  are  set  “nested,”  one  inside  the  other. 
There  are,  of  course,  several  causes  for  the  trouble  but 
kilns  and  pipes  would  have  to  be  inspected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  before  finding  the  cause. 


MORE  ABOUT  “SWEATING.” 

Editor  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”: 

We  note  in  your  issue  of  January  15th  a  small  article 
on  page  106  under  the  heading  “He  Wants  to  Know” 
and  offer  the  following  suggestions,  which  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  party: 

The  “sweating”  is  the  vapor  from  the  drying  tile  con¬ 


densed  by  the  cold  roof.  It  is  moire  pronounced  in  cool 
weather  because  the  roof  is  then  colder,  and  the  condensa¬ 
tion  more  rapid;  the  vapor  is  condensed  before  it 
can  escape  from  the  building.  A  roof  built  as  described 
will  always  cause  the  above  result,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
prevent  the  “sweating,”  but,  the  ware  can  be  protected 
from  the  resultant  “drip”  by  covering  the  entire  under 
side  of  the  roof  with  heavy  cloth  (wool  is  best)  in  such  a 
way  that  the  water  will  drain  into  a  trough  or  gutter. 
This  can  be  shown  very  plainly  by  means  of  a  pen  sketch 
(sketch  No.  1).  In  the  case  of  the  roofs  described  the 
slope  is  not  great  enough  to  work  this  plan  successfully 
with  one  trough  on  each  side,  and  it  would  be  well  to  try 
it  as  shown  in  sketch  No.  2.  A  good  material  for  the 
cloth  would  be  discarded  paper-mill  felt,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  almost  any  paper-mill,  at  a  nominal  price. 
This  felt  is  heavy  and  would  hold  a  large  amount  of  water 
without  dripping.  We  know  the  above  plan  will  work  be¬ 
cause  we  have  seen  it.  The  water  collecting  in  the  above- 
mentioned  troughs  or  gutters  would,  of  course,  be  let 
out  of  the  building  by  suitable  means.  For  the  gutters. 


common  eaves  troughs  are  excellent.  You  say  in  your 
article  “the  tile  also  seems  to  dry  quicker  by  several 
hours  between  the  spans  of  the  sheds.”  We  should  like 
to  suggest  something  in  this  matter,  but  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  “spans  of  the  sheds.”  If  the 
manufacturer  will  write  us,  we  will  try  to  assist  him  in 
this  matter  also. 


Arbuckle  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind. 
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RISK  IN  REMOVAL  OF  CLAY. 

Liabilities  and  Assumptions  of  Risk  in  Connection  with 
Removal  of  Clay. — A  shoveler  employed  by  a  company 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  was  injured 
by  being  struck  by  a  mass  of  clay  cleaving  Irom  the  bank, 
which  was  composed  of  strata  of  yellow  clay,  shale  and 
black  sticky  clay  known  as  rubber  clay.  A  blast  had  been 
fired  the  day  before  and,  as  usual,  left  the  surface  with 
protruding  pieces  of  earth  and  clay.  One  Ellinger  fired 
the  blast,  and  with  the  assistance  of  others  removed  the 
loose  pieces  and  protruding  masses  so  that  they  would 
not  fall  on  laborers  below.  All  these  were  removed  except 
a  bulging  mass  of  the  black  clay  extending  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  surface,  according  to  some  of  the.  witnesses, 
and  estimated  at  from  three  feet  to  five  feet  long,  which, 
after  repeated  efforts,  they  were  unable  to  detach. 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  the  jury  were 
instructed  that,  unless  the  bulging  mass  of  rubber  clay 
presented  an  unusual  condition,  the  plaintiff  could  not  re¬ 
cover.  This  was  on  the  theory  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
employed  in  the  pit  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  familiar 
with  all  the  incidents  ordinarily  incident  to  the  removal 
of  clay  from  the  embankment,  and  for  that  reason  must 
be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risks  of  injury  therefrom. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  however,  qualifies  that  by 
saying  that,  of  course,  if  the  condition  was  unusual,  the 
inference  that  the  plaintiff  knew  of  and  appreciated  the 
danger  would  not  follow.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  said  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  support  an  allegation  that  the 
condition  was  unusual.  While  the  bank  after  each  blast 
was  rough  and  uneven  with  pieces  of  clay  protruding, 
these  ordinarily  were  readily  removed  by  Ellinger  and  his 
assistants.  The  bulging  mass  in  question  had  not  yielded 
to  the  efforts  of  these  men,  and  was  left  hanging  contrary 
to  custom,  and  in  being  allowed  to  remain  presented  a 
condition  unusual  and  with  the  dangers  of  which  the  men 
in  the  pit  might  have  been  found  to  have  been  unfamiliar. 
Therefore  there  was  no  error  in  the  instruction  stated. 

Another  instruction  approved  is,  that  if  the  person  in 
full  control  of  the  work  with  authority  to  direct  the 
plaintiff  and  other  employes  what  work  to  do,  and  when 
and  at  what  particular  place  to  do  it,  directed  the  plaintiff 
to  work  in  a  place  where  there  was  overhanging  him  a 
portion  of  the  bank  of  clay  of  an  unusual  character,  and 
not  incident  to  the  work  then  in  hand,  that  was  likely  to 
fall  on  the  plaintiff  to  his  injury,  and  that  the  said  person 
did  in  fact  know  of  such  dangerous  condition,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  prudence  and  ordinary  care,  and  as 
a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  could  have  known  there¬ 
of,  and  gave  the  plaintiff  no  warning  thereof,  such  would 
be  an  act  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany,  for  which  it  would  be  liable  for  any  injuries  result¬ 
ing  therefrom  as  a  direct  consequence  thereof. 

But  the  court  reverses  a  judgment  rendered  against  the 
company  on  account  of  error  having  been  committed  in 
submitting  to  the  jury  as  a  ground  of  negligence  that  “the 
defendant,  having  undertaken  to  give  warning  of  the  falls 
of  earth,  and  it  being  the  custom  and  practice  for  the 
employe  Ellinger  to  give  such  warning,  and  the  said  Ellin¬ 
ger  having  failed  to  give  warning  of  said  fall  of  earth  from 
said  bank  in  time  to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  escape,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  negligent  therein.”  The  court  says,  Fredericks  vs. 
Ft.  Dodge  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  131  Northwestern  Reporter, 
766,  that  the  authorities  seem  to  be  agreed  that  an  em¬ 
ployer  is  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  an  employe  in 
failing  to  notify  a  co-employe  of  the  approach  of  a  transi¬ 
tory  peril  which,  as  the  work  progresses,  will  render  the 
environment  unsafe  for  a  brief  period,  but  which  may  be 


easily  avoided  if  due  warning  is  given.  Here  Ellinger  had 
been  assigned  to  the  duty  of  warning  those  shoveling  in 
the  pit  of  any  danger  to  be  feared  from  the  falling  of  pro¬ 
truding  pieces  of  clay  from  the  bank,  and  in  discharging 
this  duty  he  was  acting  as  their  fellow  servant.  What  he 
did  was  connected  with,  and  quite  as  essential  to,  carrying- 
on  the  work  as  was  shoveling.  All  were  engaged  in  the 
common  enterprise  of  removing  the  clay  from  the  bank  to 
the  cars,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  principle 
in  this  case  and  the  many  cases  decided  in  this  and  other 
courts  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  one  who  is  working 
in  a  gravel  pit,  or  in  a  trench,  assumes  the  risk  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  material  which  is  loosened  and  comes  down  as  the 
result  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  excavating.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  duty  of  the  employer  having  half  a  dozen 
men  at  work  in  a  clay  pit  to  continue  his  supervision  over 
them  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  bringing 
down  and  loading  the  clay. 


BELT  STICK. 

The  belt  stick  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  which 
appeared  in  “Popular  Mechanics,”  consists  of  a  long  handle 

made  of  wood,  with  a  square  hole 
mortised  in  its  upper  end  and  a 
block  3j4  in.  long,  fitted  to  slide 
easily  in  the  mortise  and  held  in 
place  with  a  spring.  The  block  is 
kept  from  slipping  through  the 
hole  by  cleats  or  screws  placed  on 
the  top  and  bottom  sides  of  the 
block  and  entering  a  recess  cut  in 
the  handle. 

When  a  belt  slips  off  a  counter¬ 
shaft  pulley,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  put  the  block  under  the  belt  and 
press  the  shifter  stick  on  the  side  of  the  pulley.  The  block 
naturally  slides  back  against  the  spring,  leaving  the  belt 
free  to  slide  on  the  pulley. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Gangewere,  who  is  the  superintendent  of 
the  A.  G.  Kahn  Brick  Co.,  at  Selma,  Ala.,  says  that  during 
the  year  1911  they  made  12,000,000  brick  on  a  No.  777  Ray¬ 
mond  machine,  which  were  dried  in  a  ten  track  National 
dry  kiln.  Aside  from  three  white  men,  a  machinist,  a 
steam  shovel  operator  and  the  superintendent,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  working  force  are  negroes.  The  company 
takes  care  of  all  repairs  in  its'  own  machine  shop.  A  nice 
line  of  trade  has  been  built  up  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  and  as  a  consequence  it  has  been  necessary  to  turn 
down  some  nice  orders  recently. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  CONCRETITIS. 

“The  Kansas  City  Star”  of  Jan.  16th  contained  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  which  the  statement  was  made  that  the  steel  tubu¬ 
lar  piers  supporting  the  east  span  of  the  Kansas  Ave. 
bridge  across  the  Kaw  river  had  broken  apart  at  the  sec¬ 
tion  joints  and  the  rivets  which  held  the  sections  together 
had  broken  off.  These  steel  piers  were  filled  with  con¬ 
crete  and  how  the  concrete  could  have  become  swollen 
and  forced  the  steel  covering  outward  is  more  than  the 
commissioners  can  understand.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  concrete  construction  can  readily  understand  that  this 
is  simply  another  chapter  of  the  continued  story,  “Con¬ 
crete  Failure.”  Late  reports  are  that  the  piers  will  have 
to  be  torn  down  and  replaced. 


KILNS  AND  BURNING. 

By  Anton  Vogt. 

The  beginner,  and  many  times  the  experienced  manufac¬ 
turer,  asks  himself  and  every  kiln-builder  he  knows, 
“What  kind  of  a  kiln  shall  I  build?” 

Quality  of  raw  material. — First,  we  must  consider  the 
shrinkage  of  the  clay  in  order  to  determine  the  number 
and  size  of  the  fire  holes.  Clays  with  a  high  shrinkage 
can  be  burned  with  fewer  fire  holes  than  a  refractory  clay. 

Quality  of  the  finished  product. — We  must  consider 
what  grade  of  ware  we  are  going  to  make,  whether  com¬ 
mon  or  face  brick,  flashed  or  enameled  brick,  sewer  pipe, 
tile  or  firebrick.  On  the  decision  as  to  the  goods  to  be 
made  depends  the  height  of  the  walls,  the  rise  of  the 
crown,  the  size  of  the  flues  and  stack  and  the  height  of 
the  bags  of  kilns.  One  grade  of  ware  requires  preven¬ 
tion  from  flashing  or  from  oxidizing  heat,  other  grades 
need  facilities  for  flashing,  created  by  a  reducing  fire  or  for 
oxidizing  and  reducing  part  of  the  time  only.  Therefore, 
kilns  must  be  built  to  accomplish  the  various  results  de¬ 
sired,  at  the  same  time  securing  a  profit  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Patent  Kilns. 

I  have  seen  kilns  patented,  that  were  merely  money- 
losers  and  not  money-makers,  as  called.  In  describing  the 
merits  of  the  kiln,  the  patentee  said  that  the  heat  could 
be  driven  to  any  part  of  the  kiln  at  will.  Yes,  it  did  do 
so,  on  paper  marked  with  arrows,  showing  how  the  heat 
traveled,  but  it  did  not  do  so  in  practice,  in  actual  burn¬ 
ing,  as  the  results  plainly  showed — on  a  number  of  plants, 
in  numerous  places.  Take,  for  instance,  some  patent  kiln 
with  multiple  stacks,  one  stack  for  each  fire  hole  and  two 
for  each  end,  as  in  some  rectangular  kilns.  I  never 
saw  such  a  kiln  draw  uniformly,  in  all  the  stacks.  The 
stacks  on  one  end  would  draw  and  part  on  the  sides;  then 
while  doctoring  the  cold  stacks  and  getting  them  to  draw, 
the  other  stacks  quit  drawing,  and  many  times  I  did  not 
wish  that  the  inventor  of  such  a  kiln  were  in  Paradise. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had  never  been 
born  or  that  a  millstone  had  been  hung  about  his  neck 
and  that  he  be  sunk  to  the  deepest  depths  of  the  seas. 

I  always  believed  and  believe  yet,  that  one  kiln  to  one 
stack  is  easier  controlled  than  several  kilns  to  one  stack, 
unless  each  kiln  has  its  own  separate  flue.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  a  good  burner  can  judge  the  progress 
of  the  kiln  by  observing  the  steam,  vapors,  gases  and 
smoke  escaping  from  the  stack. 

When,  for  instance,  four  kilns  are  connected  to  one 
stack,  with  partitions  running  only  a  few  feet  high,  and 
all  four  kilns  are  burning,  the  gases,  vapors  and  smoke 
created,  during  the  different  stages  of  burning,  empty 
and  mix  up  in  the  big  single  flue  above  the  partitions 
and  the  burner  cannot  correctly  judge  when  the  oxidation 
period  or  expelling  of  the  carbon  is  completed.  For  burn¬ 
ing  clay,  high  in  carbon,  I  wo.uld  advise  a  single  stack 
to  each  kiln.  But  if  the  clay  contains  so  much  carbon 
that  it  ignites  in  the  kiln  when  getting  dull  red  (at  from 
1,000  to  1,200  degrees  Fahr.)  it  does  not  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  kiln  is  connected  to  a  single  or  to  a 
multiple  stack. 


The  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  carbon  then  is: 
Not  to  put  it  in,  that  is,  do  not  use  clay  containing  much 
of  it. 

The  Importance  of  Burning. 

Every  clay  manufacturer  knows  that  the  kilns  and  the 
burning  are  the  most  important  part  of  the  business  and 
the  results  mean  either  profit  or  loss.  This  is  important. 
Owing  to  the  diligent  work  and  experiments  of  prominent 
men,  such  as  Prof.  Seger,  of  Germany,  and  the  “American 
Seger,”  Prof.  Edw.  Orton,  Jr.,  we  have  at  our  service 
those  brave  little  soldiers  (pyrometric  cones)  which  stand 
up  under  fire,  until  it  becomes  too  hot  for  their  clayish 
constitutions,  when  they  fall,  one  after  another.  This  is 
a  signal  to  cease  firing,  if  too  many  fall,  or  to  fire  more 
if  they  do  not  fall.  It  always  seemed  to  me,  that  these 
soldiers,  these  helpful  cones,  ought  to  be  worth  at  least 
two  cents  each,  instead  of  one.  They  have  done  and  will 
do  in  the  future  gallant  service  to  the  industry,  and  I 
am  sure  Prof.  Orton  will  not  object  to  raising  the  price 
to  two  cents  each,  if  the  users  do  not  object. 

Continuous  and  Down-Draft  Kilns. 

Owing  to  the  saving  of  fuel  by  burning  in  continuous 
kilns,  I  admit  that  these  types  of  kilns  are  the  best  for 
large  plants,  but  when  it  comes  to  burning  a  variety  of 
color  effects,  the  down-draft  kilns  still  take  and  always 
will  take  the  lead.  This,  on  account  of  one  being  able  to 
create  oxidizing  or  reducing  conditions  in  down-draft 
kilns  at  will,  producing  a  variety  of  flashed  brick,  also 
salt-glazed,  which  is  now  so  much  in  favor.  A  brick  set 
flat  with  the  faces  exposed  to  the  flames  in  flashed,  and 
to  the  salt  vapors  in  salt-glazed  brick,  is  practically  the 
only  impervious  brick,  except  the  enamel  brick,  which 
are  yet  too  expensive  to  be  used  extensively  for  veneer¬ 
ing  houses. 

Burning  Clay  a  Science. 

In  addition  to  cones,  we  have  in  recent  years  adopted 
recording  pyrometers  and  draft-gages,  enabling  us  to 
know  the  progress  of  the  fires  every  hour,  day  or  night, 
so  that  burning  has  been  reduced  to  a  science,  instead 
of  being  entirely  guesswork,  as  formerly. 

By  burning  a  few  kilns  and  using  a  draft-gage,  we  can 
ascertain  about  how  much  draft  we  need  for  our  par¬ 
ticular  clay  and  for  every  kiln.  By  proper  regulation 
of  the  draft,  we  can  save  many  tons  of  coal,  and  knowing 
the  draft  needed  for  good  results,  we  can  get  nearly  the 
same  results  every  time.  I  know  many  burners  are 
opposed  to  using  either  cones,  pyrometers  or  draft-gages, 
having  to  handle  only  one  kind  of  clay — but  whenever 
they  have  to  burn  another  kind  of  clay,  their  “one¬ 
way  burning”  generally  results  in  failure,  because  they 
do  not  change  their  method  of  firing.  Remember:  Wise 
men  change  their  minds.  Fools  never  do. 


TO  DOUBLE  CAPACITY. 

We  learn  from  an  item  in  a  Western  newspaper  that 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.  will  double  the 
capacity  of  its  plant  at  Mead,  Wash.,  during  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  expects  to  be  in  shape  to  turn  out  50,- 
000  brick  per  day.  The  company  has  increased  its  capi¬ 
tal  stock  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  in  order  to  secure 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery. 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  DRAIN  TILE  MEETING. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Drain 
Tile  Association  was  held  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the 
Boody  House,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  January  23, 
1912,  with  a  goodly  number  present. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  gone  through  with 
and  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  J.  D.  Rumsey, 
of  Stryker,  Ohio,  was  elected  president;  Geo.  B.  Drennan, 
of  the  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  secretary,  and 
Frank  Neff,  of  Bryan,  Ohio,  treasurer.  The  executive 
committee  consists  of  the  officers  and  Bert  Rust,  of  Havi- 
land,  Ohio,  and  J.  Leo  Child,  of  Findlay,  Ohio. 

The  matter  of  the  future  of  the  Association  was  taken 
up  and  discussed.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  those 
present  that  the  holding  of  meetings  every  three  months 
was  a  mistake  and  that  one  good,  big,  well  attended  meet¬ 
ing  each  year  would  prove  of  more  value  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  than  four.  After  discussion,  some  of  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  been  former  members  of  the  old  Ohio  State 
Association  expressed  a  wish  to  revive  that  old  Associa¬ 
tion  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  change  the  name  from 
the  Northwestern  Ohio  Drain  Tile  Association  to  the 
Ohio  Drain  Tile  and  Clay  Products  Association;  and  to 
make  the  scope  of  the  present  association  broader  and 
state  wide. 

This  move  is  undoubtedly  a  most  excellent  one  for  the 
old  association,  as  it  will,  without  doubt,  increase  the 
membership  and  allow  the  new  association  to  procure 
more  and  better  talent  to  prepare  papers  to  be  read  at  the 
meetings.  The  attendance  will  be  larger  and  with  larger 
attendance  will  come  increased  interest. 

The  old  Ohio  State  Association  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  become  defunct,  as  it  was  of  incalculable  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  clay  workers  of  Ohio  and  especially  to  the  tile 
makers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  many  of  the  former 
members  of  the  old  Ohio  State.  Association  who  live  in 
the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  state  who  have 
never  felt  free  to  meet  with  the  Northwestern  Association, 
thinking  it  was  only  a  local  affair,  will  be  pleased  to 
come  in  and  help  make  this  new  (old)  association  larger, 
better  and  more  interesting  than  the  old  Ohio  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  ever  was. 

At  the  meeting,  held  in  Toledo,  many  were  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  approval,  when  the  secretary  said  that  he  hoped 
to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  different  State  Drain  Tile 
Associations  would  join  in  forming  a  National  Drain  Tile 
Association  to  be  separate  and  apart  from  the  National 
Brick  Makers’  Association,  in  which  the  same  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  drain  tile  interests  that  are  now 
paid  to  the  brick  interests  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

IOWA  RANKS  FIRST  IN  DRAIN  TILE  INDUSTRY. 

The  report  which  appears  in  the  Press  Bulletin  of  the 
Iowa  Geological  Survey  recently  issued  by  George  F. 
Kay,  State  Geologist,  shows  that,  “while  the  state  ranks 
eighth  in  the  value  of  her  clay  products,  an  output  of  drain 
tile  valued  at  $3,337,851  places  her  easily  first  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  important  first  aid  to  farming.  There  is  no 
city  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world,  which  holds 
rank  in  the  drain  tile  industry  with  Mason  City. 


“It  has  been  true  for  a  number  of  years  that  the  annual 
mineral  production  has  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  sometimes  by  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  dollars, 
sometimes  by  one  or  two  millions  dollars.  The  past 
two  years  have  been  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  the 
tables  appended  to  this  resume  will  show.  In  almost 
every  department  of  the  mineral  industry  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  our  business  life  has  manifested  itself  in  in¬ 
creased  output.  As  in  the  past,  coal  is  the  leading  mineral 
and  contributes  more  than  fifty  per  cent  to  the  total  prod¬ 
uction.  During  1910,  the  average  price  at  the  mine  reached 
the  high-water  mark  of  $1.75  per  ton,  10  cents  higher 
than  any  previous  figure  of  record.  The  output  amounted 
to  7,928,120  tons;  also  the  largest  annual  yield.  Iowa 
holds  ninth  place  in  the  production' of  this,  mineral: 

“The  following  gives  the  relative  value  of  the  production 
during  the  years  1909  and  1910:” 

Mineral  1909  1910 

Coal  . $12,793,628  $13,903,913 

Clay  and  clay  products  .  4,916,513  5,335,036 


Total  . $17,710,138  $19,238,949 


TEN  MILES  OF  TILE  ON  ONE  FARM. 

The.  farm  of  G.  S.  Eichmiller  near  Hector,  Minn.,  has 
just  had  twenty-one  cars  of  drain  tile  laid  thereon,  this  com¬ 
pleting  the  tiling  of  the  farm,  which  consists  of  280  acres. 
Mr.  Eichmiller  bought  the  tract  a  few  years  ago,  it  being 
low  and  flat,  and  a  portion  of  it  under  water.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  install  tiling  from  time  to  time,  and  has  now 
completed  the  work  having  tiled  the  entire  tract.  There 
have  been  ten  miles  of  drain  tile  laid  on  the  tract,  the 
cost  being  about  $20  per  acre.  The  result  is  a  thorough 
reclamation  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  development  of 
a  farm  of  exceptional  productiveness. 


USE  OF  DRAIN  TILE  INCREASING  IN  TEXAS. 

Our  Texas  correspondent  informs  us  that  while  the  use 
of  clay  for  making  drain  tile  is  also  a  comparatively  new 
feature  of  the  industry  in  that  state,  that  the  development 
of  the  lowlands  along  the  Gulf  coast  and  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  is  creating  a  considerable  necessity  for  under¬ 
ground  drainage  and  that  where  irrigation  is  practiced  the 
use  of  this  method  of  carrying  off  the  surplus  water  is 
also  proving  very  valuable,  on  which  account,  there  have 
been  established  in  the  territory  above  mentioned  several 
large  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  drainage  tile. 


NEW  PLANT  TO  BE  BUILT. 

Under  the  name  of  The  Farmers’  Clay  Product  Co., 
a  company  has  been  incorporated  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  plant  at  Tekamah,  Neb., 
where  the  company  has  recently  purchased  35  acres  of 
fine  clay  land.  The  tests  show  that  the  clay  will  make 
vitrified  tile,  which  takes  an  excellent  salt-glaze.  The 
company  has  taken  temporary  offices  at  1714  Farnam  St., 
Omaha.  The  officers  are:  W.  Sedgley,  president;  S.  A. 
Corneer,  vice  president  and  L.  H.  Oureen,  secretary. 


STANDARD  PAVING  BRICK  TESTS. 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  of  Columbus, 
O.,  has  recently  issued  a  valuable  booklet  on  “Standard 
Tests  of  Paving  Brick,”  which  gives  some  interesting  and 
valuable  data  on  the  early  methods  of  testing  brick  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  publishing  below: 

“For  the  first  decade  (1885-1895)  of  the  paving  brick 
industry,  paving  brick  were  either  not  tested  at  all  or 
they  were  tested  in  any  manner  that  a  municipal  engineer 
might  elect.  As  a  result,  many  poor  brick  were  laid  in 
the  streets  and  paving  brick  manufacturers  were  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  engineers  who  had  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  brick  or  their  use  in 
street  paving. 

“Paving  brick  manufacturers  had  suffered  so  much  loss 
from  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  methods  of  testing  brick 
that,  in  1895,  they  brought  the  matter  before  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  secured  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  to  study  the  testing  of  paving 
brick,  and,  if  possible,  formulate  standard  methods  that 
would  meet  the  approval  of  engineers  and  be  generally 
adopted. 

.“Elaborate  investigations  were  carried  on  by  this  com¬ 
mission  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.,  and  with  the  assistance  of  other  well-known 
engineers,  the  commission  reporting  their  findings  from 
tiipe  to  time.  Their  first  positive  conclusion  was  that  the 
rattler  or  impact  and  abrasion  test  is  the  most  valuable 
tpst  of  the  wearing  qualities  of  paving  brick.  Their  in¬ 
vestigations  also  proved  that  the  absorption  test,  the 
crossbreaking  test  and  the  crushing  test  are  either  useless 
or  misleading  or  give  information  that  is  more  accurately 
given  by  the  rattler  test. 

•.“Then  followed  further  investigations  to  determine  how 
the  rattler  test  should  be  made  and  to  promulgate  stand¬ 
ard  specifications  for  the  construction  of  the  rattler  and 
for  the  performance  of  the  test. 

“Finally  in  1901,  specifications  for  the  rattler  test  of 
paving  brick  were  adopted.  These  specifications  came  in¬ 
to  extensive  use  and  were  of  valuable  service  in  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos.  Continued  practice,  however,  under 
the  varying  conditions  permissible  by  these  specifications, 
showed  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  different  places,  so  that 
results  were  not  reliable  or  comparable.  Hence  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  standard  rattler  with  the  purpose  of  correcting  its 
defects  and  revising  the  specifications.  This  work  was  in 
charge  of  Marion  W.  Blair  at  Indianapolis,  but  all  the 
experiments  were  duplicated  by  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
in  his  laboratory  at  Columbus. 

“A  long  series  of  experiments  resulted  in  such  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  construction  of  the  rattler  and  of  the  form 
and  composition  of  the  abrasive  charge  as  is  believed 
now  gives  reliable  information  to  the  manufacturer  and 
to  the  municipal  engineer  as  to  the  wearing  qualities  of 
paving  brick,  so  that  definite  requirements  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  to  meet  the  various  conditions  of  traffic.” 


GOOD  ROADS  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  movement  for  permanent  improvement  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  highways  of  the  country  in  “main  lines”  of  travel,  is 
rapidly  gaining  popular  favor  and  many  extensive  projects, 
involving  large  sums  of  money  are  being  discussed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  appears  to  be  the  time  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
paving  brick  interests  to  get  busy.  These  roadways  should 
be  surfaced  with  brick,  the  most  suitable  material  for  this 
purpose  and  the  cheapest  which  can  be  used,  considering 
the  maintenance  cost.  The  authorities,  however,  are  not 
educated  to  these  facts  and  it  is  up  to  brick  manufacturers 
to  show  them. 

Among  the  projects  which  have  been  definitely  planned 
and  which  are  likely  to  be  realized  are  the  following: 

Sidney  Suggs,  State  Highway  Commissioner  of  Oklahoma, 
is  reported  to  be  locating  through  his  State  a  section  of  a 
continuous  good  road  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

A  conference  of  prominent  citizens  and  state  officials  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  including  a 
tour  of  inspection,  is  to  be  held  with  the  idea  of  unifying 
the  plans  for  roads  of  the  three  States  so  that  they  will  con¬ 
nect  with  each  other. 

Highway  Commissioner  Bigelow  of  Pennsylvania,  proposes 
to  build  that  State’s  section  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  road 
from  Washington  to  Gettysburg  at  once,  the  surveys  having 
already  begun.  The  old  National  road  from  the  Maryland 
line  near  Somerset  to  the  West  Virginia  line  near  Wheeling 
will  be  built  this  year,  some  $300,000  or  more  will  be  spent 
ultimately  upon  this  road. 

The  Georgia-Alabama  Good  Roads  Association  has  been 
formed  to  promote  a  highway  from  Atlanta  to  Mobile,  near-  . 
ly  all  of  which  has  been  located.  The  road  will  connect  with 
the  Atlanta-Chattanooga  road  and  the  National  road  promot¬ 
ed  by  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  New  York  Herald. 

The  “Florida  Direct’’  highway  has  been  located  from 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  through  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Columbia,  S. 

C.,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  where  it  connects  with  the  National 
highway  above  mentioned.  The  length  of  the  road  from 
Jacksonville  to  Charlotte  is  463  miles. 

Florida  counties  are  improving  their  sections  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  highway  above  referred  to,  which  was  located  some 
time  since.  Three  and  a  quarter  miles  of  the  road  near 
Jacksonville  toward  St.  Augustine  are  being  paved. 

A  map  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  gauging  the  extent  of  the  good  roads 
movement  as  fostered  by  individuals,  associations  and  com¬ 
munities,  shows  the  following  great  highways  in  contem¬ 
plation  or  actually  under  construction  : 

From  Yellowstone  Park  to  Glacier  National  Park,  through 
Fort  Yellowstone,  the  Big  Hole  battlefield  and  other  in¬ 
teresting  points  in  the  Rocky  mountains — a  total  distance 
of  450  miles. 

The  Pacific  highway  from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  to  Tijuana, 
Mexico,  a  distance  of  2,009  miles. 

The  Memphis-to-Bristol  highway,  connecting  Knoxville, 
Nashville  and  Jackson,  a  distance  of  540  miles. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  road,  from  Washington  to  Gettys¬ 
burg,  40  miles. 

The  Sherman,  Tex.,  to  Galveston  highway,  150  miles. 

The  Central  highway,  from  Morehead  City,  N.  C.,  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  to  Paint  Rock,  on  the  French  Broad  river, 
Tennessee,  through  Goldsboro.  Raleigh,  Greensboro,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Charlotte  and  Asheville,  N.  C.,  460  miles 

The  Dupont  highway,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of 
Delaware,  proposed  by  T.  Coleman  Dupont,  who  has  offered 
to  advance  $1,000,000  towards  its  construction ;  length  of 
route,  103  miles. 

The  Des  Moines-Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  trail. 
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The  Ocean-to-Ocean  highway,  extending  from  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md.,  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  passing  over  the  old  Cumber¬ 
land  road,  through  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  over 
Boone’s  Lick  Trail,  and  St.  Louis  to  Old  Franklin,  Mo., 
Oregon  and  Washington;  length  of  route,  3,800  miles. 

The  Montreal  to  Miami  highway,  passing  through  Albany, 
New  York,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Raleigh,  Columbia,  Savannah  and  Jacksonville. 

The  Lincoln  way,  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  150  miles. 

The  Capital  to  Capital  highway,  extending  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  to  Jacksonville,  through  the  capitals  of  the 
seaboard  states;  length  of  route,  1,500  miles. 

The  Clay-Jefferson  Memorial  highway,  from  Niagara  Falls 
to  New  Orleans,  via  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Maysville,  Ky. ;  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  Meridian,  Miss.;  1,200  miles. 

The  “Red  to  Rio”  highway,  from  Denison,  Tex.,  to  Dallas, 
Waco,  Austin  and  San  Antonio,  connecting  Houston  and 
Galveston;  600  miles. 

Another  proposed  Lincoln  Memorial  road  would  run  from 
Washington  to  Richmond,  Va.,  but  has  not  yet  received  en¬ 
thusiastic  support. 

Statistics  show  that  the  percentage  of  improved  roads  in 
the  United  States  is  less  than  8%  of  the  total  mileage  or 
that  approximately  only  150,000  miles  of  the  total  mileage 
of  over  two  million  has  been  in  any  degree  improved.  This 
showing,  compared  with  the  magnificent  roadway  systems  of 
Europe,  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  United  States  and  it 
is  certainly  time  that  we  got  busy  regarding  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter.  The  advent  of  the  automobile  has  made  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  better  road  improvement  and  it 
also  requires  a  better  road  construction  than  is  offered 
through  macadam  or  any  of  the  other  old  standards.  It 
will  be  easy  enough  to  convince  the  people  that  brick  is  the 
material  to  use,  but  we  cannot  expect  them  to  learn  this  un¬ 
less  we  make  the  strongest  possible  effort  to  educate  them. 


THE  DUNN  IDEA  GROWING. 

Very  recently  a  deal  has  been  closed  by  which  three  more 
large  paving  brick  enterprises  have  joined  the  forces  man¬ 
ufacturing  wire-cut-lug  block  under  the  Dunn  patents. 
These  companies  are  the  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill., 
Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind.,  and  the  Wabash 
Clay  Co.,  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  all  large  producers  of  pav¬ 
ing  block,  and  among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  this 
line  in  the  country. 

This  makes  a  total  at  the  present  time  of  eleven  pav¬ 
ing  brick  companies  which  have  secured  the  right  to 
manufacture  wire-cut-lug  blocks  by  the  the  Dunn  system 
and  it  makes  this  form  of  paving  block  the  most  important 
factor  at  the  present  time,  in  this  branch  of  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  paving  brick  companies  which  recently  joined  the 
Dunn  ranks  made  a  very  careful  investigation  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wire-cut-lug  block  over  the  repressed  block 
and  their  decision  in  favor  of  this  form  is  a  decided  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Dunn  idea.  The  officers  of  the  company 
decided  to  discard  the  repressed  block  only  after  mature 
deliberation,  considering  the  proposition  from  all  points 
of  view  and  their  decision  was  based  on  the  conviction 
that  the  wire-cut-lug  block  offers  many  points  of  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  repressed  block. 

There  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
paving  brick  interests  regarding  this  matter  and  the  Dunn 
companies  are  all  leading  members  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn,  and  their  display  at  the  recent  Good- 
Roads  convention  at  Rochester  was  held  adjoining  that  of 
the  association,  the  repressed  and  unrepressed  block  being 
shown  side  by  side.  There  is  a  great  likelihood  that  the 
Dunn  idea  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  recent 
additions  and  it  is  also  likely  that  other  important  com¬ 
panies  will  soon  adopt  the  Dunn  system. 

J.  H.  Cory,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Alameda, 
Cal.,  died  at  his  home  at  Alameda  Jan.  1st. 


REVISED  STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
has  accomplished  its  best  work  in  standardizing  street  and 
roadway  construction.  Realizing  that  no  matter  how 
excellent  a  surfacing  material  may  be,  a  good  roadway 
cannot  give  proper  service  unless  properly  constructed 
from  the  bottom  up,  the  association  has  concientiously 
striven  to  raise  the  standard  of  construction  work  and 
to  educate  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  to  proper  construction  methods. 

What  is  known  as  the  “Number  One  Specifications,” 
prepared  by  the  engineers  of  the  association,  have  been 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  country  by  state  and 
county  engineers,  highway  commissioners  and  other  of¬ 
ficial  civic  boards  and  improvement  organizations,  as  the 
standard  for  brick  pavement  work.  These  specifications 
have  recently  been  revised  and  a  new  edition  of  them  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Paving  Brick  Association  from  its 
headquarters,  The  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  These  specifications  describe  fully  the  proper 
methods  for  street  and  highway  construction,  and  the  book 
is  nicely  illustrated,  making  a  valuable  handbook  for  the 
use  of  contractors,  engineers  and  others  interested  in 
street  and  highway  construction.  Mr.  W.  P.  Blair,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Paving  Brick  Association,  will  be  glad 
to  send  interested  parties  a  copy  upon  request. 


PAVING  NOTES. 

The  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Paving  Brick  Co.  has  recently 
built  three  additional  kilns,  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  about  25  per  cent.  A  crusher  has  also  been 
installed  and  the  cooling  sheds  have  been  increased.  The 
output  of  this  plant  for  the  past  year  was  about  6,000,000, 
which  will  be  largely  increased  this  year. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Works  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
reported  in  favor  of  investing  $600  in  Boiler  Inspector 
McCabe’s  invention  for  testing  brick,  which  McCabe 
claims  subjects  the  brick  to  a  test  as  thorough  as  if  200,- 
000  heavily  loaded  trucks  passed  over  them  in  a  week.  It  is 
a  wagon  wheel  and  horseshoe  combination  which  is 
pounded  down  on  the  brick  by  steam  pistons  and  at  the 
same  time  rolls  over  them  in  a  circle,  giving  the  effect 
of  horses  and  wagons  passing  over  a  paved  street. 

It  has  been  decided  to  substitute  brick  pavement  for 
macadam  for  a  one-half  mile  road  north  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  is  considered  desirable  because 
of  heavy  traffic  on  that  road. 

COMMENTS  ON  BRICK  PAVING. 

A  writer  discussing  various  forms  of  paving,  in  “Muni¬ 
cipal  Engineering,”  discussed  brick  paving  as  well.  That 
offered  pro  and  con  for  brick  paving  we  print  the  com- 
we  may  know  what  others  think  and  the  objections 
ments,  as  follows: 

“Vitrified  brick  is  very  largely  used  for  paving.  The 
brick  may  be  readily  obtained,  are  easily  laid  by  unskilled 
labor  and  its  use  offers  opportunity  for  much  competi¬ 
tion.  Its  objectionable  features  are  noiseless,  chipping  of 
edges,  lack  of  elasticity  and,  where  a  stiff  grout  has  been 
used  as  a  filler,  the  expense  for  repairs  and  maintenance. 
A  grouted  brick  pavement  with  very  little  traffic  if  laid  late 
in  the  fall  or  early  spring  is  apt  to  disintegrate  in  spots, 
due  to  expansion,  if  sufficient  provision  to  accommodate 
this  has  not  been  made  by  use  of  transverse  as  well  as 
longitudinal  expansion  joints.  It  is  our  practice  to  place 
transverse  expansion  joints  every  hundred  feet  or  often- 
er.  The  use  of  brick  should  be  limited  to  streets  having 
car  tracks  and  on  the  less  important  residential  streets.” 


J.  H.  Cooke  &  Co.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  wish  to  correspond 
with  manufacturers  of  paving  brick. 


FIRE  BRICK  NOTES. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  25. — The  Louisville  Fire  Brick 
Works,  one  of  the  most  important  manufactories  of  its 
kind  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  has  suffered  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mid-winter  “ennui”  in  the  trade,  but  is  preparing 
to  plunge  into  one  of  the  busiest  seasons  in  its  history 
within  a  very  short  time.  The  immense  amount  of  build¬ 
ing  which  has  already  been  contracted  for,  to  be  carried 
out  early  this  year,  assures  a  generally  successful  year  for 
the  well  known  South  Louisville  fire  brick  manufacturers. 

The  big  plant  of  the  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  in 
Highland  Park,  Ky.,  a  suburb  of  Louisville,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  inspected  a  short  time  ago  by  the  industrial  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  which  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Galt  House.  Fifty  or  more  expert 
technical  chemists  gathered  at  the  meeting  and  were  re¬ 
galed  with  an  interesting  program  of  tours  through  some 
of  the  biggest  manufactories  in  the  Falls  Cities.  K.  S. 
Markendorf,  of  the  fire  brick  concern,  is  secretary  of 
the  Louisville  branch  of  the  A.  C.  S. 

Annual  reports  of  the  Ashland  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky.,  with  headquarters  in  that  city  and  two  im¬ 
portant  plants  at  Harlow  and  Ironton,  Ky.,  respectively, 
indicate  that  it  is  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  officers  elected  for  the 
year  are:  W.  B.  Seaton,  president;  Charles  Russell,  vice- 
president;  E.  H.  Gartrell,  secretary  and  general  manager; 
Harlowe  D.  Savage,  treasurer  and  sales  manager;  John  E. 
Purtle,  general  plant  superintendent  and  Edward  M. 
Weinfurter,  auditor. 

Col.  Harlowe  D.  Savage,  the  well  known  treasurer  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Ashland  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Ashland, 
Ky.,  was  appointed  a  few  days  ago  aide-de-camp  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  James  B.  McCreary,  the  new  chief  executive 
of  the  Bluegrass  commonwealth.  Col.  Savage  is  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  Eastern  Kentucky  as  well  as 
being  prominent  in  the  fire  brick  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  state. 

The  Olive  Hill  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Olive  Hill,  Ky.,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  work  of  improving  its  property 
upon  extensive  lines  will  be  commenced  at  once,  a  contract 
having  just  been  awarded  to  the  McClintock-Marshall 
Construction  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  erection  of 
a  big  clayworking  shed  which  will  contain  350  tons  of 
structural  steel. 


PREPARATION  OF  FIRECLAYS. 

As  every  clay  manufacturer  knows,  the  preparation  of 
fireclay  has  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  goods 
produced.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  methods  of  treatment,  each  manufacturer 
having  his  own  “pet  theory”  as  to  time  necessary  for 
weathering,  manner  of  grinding,  mixing,  etc. 

A  writer  in  the  English  “Brick  and  Pottery  Trades 
Journal”  has  the  following  to  say  on  the  subject: 

“The  fireclay,  after  being  brought  to  the  surface,  is  taken 
to  large  weathering  beds,  where  it  is  broken  up  and  ‘se¬ 
lected’  or  ‘picked  over’  by  experienced  clay  sorters  who 
endeavor  to  remove  all  iron  nodules  and  other  impurities. 


Water  is  then  applied  by  rotary  sprinklers  so  as  to  break 
down  the  masses  of  clay,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to 
weather.  The  treatment  with  water  is  repeated  as  often 
as  necessary  at  suitable  intervals.  A  thorough  weathering 
of  the  clay  is  one  of  the  chief  and  most  important  factors 
in  the  manufacture  of  really  first-class  firebricks,  and  it 
should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  omitted  on  account  of  its  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  manufacturer.  Stourbridge  fireclays  usually 
lie  on  the  weathering  beds  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
they  should  not  be  used  under  this  period,  if  a  reliable 
article  is  to  be  produced;  for  there  is  nothing  like  nature, 
viz.,  rain,  frost,  snow,  etc.,  to  properly  weather  a  clay. 

“The  time  can  be  reduced  by  passing  all  the  lumps  of 
fireclay  through  a  stone-breaker  soon  after  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  sorters  and  before  it  is  taken  to  the  weath¬ 
ering  beds,  where  artificial  means,  such  as  sprinkling  with 
water,  can  be  adopted  for  getting  it  into  condition.  Put¬ 
ting  the  clay  through  a  stone-breaker  is  beneficial  in  other 
ways,  for,  although  it  adds  slightly  to  the  cost,  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  great  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  grinding  machinery.  Strong  fireclays  are  very  de¬ 
structive  to  grinding  mills — the  grids  in  the  revolving 
pans  frequently  breaking — so  that  by  adopting  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  breaker,  the  grinding  plant  has  a  better  life  and  break¬ 
ages  are  minimized.  New  mine  fireclays,  lying  from  9  to 
13  yards  below  the  old  mine  seam,  are  usually  aluminous 
and,  if  mixed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  grog,  make  a 
capital  material;  in  my  opinion  the  larger  the  number  of 
good  quality  clays  used  in  the  mixture,  the  better  will  be 
the  results  obtained  in  the  refractory  articles  produced. 

“For  the  manufacture  of  gas-retorts,  I  recommend  that 
good,  coarse  grog  should  be  mixed  with  the  various  clays, 
to  the  extent  of  one  part  of  grog  to  three  of  clay.  The 
material  should  be  thoroughly  well  tempered  and  mixed, 
pugged  twice,  and  afterwards  taken  to  a  suitable  spot  and 
well  trodden  under  foot.  This  makes  it  very  tough,  and 
the  retort-builder  can  work  it  well,  and  make  a  good 
finish.” 

If  the  latter  method  should  come  into  general  practice, 
in  America,  we  fear  there  would  be  strike  troubles  at 
once.  This  method  calls  to  mind  the  days  when  wine  was 
made  by  the  same  method  of  “treading”  the  grapes. 


FIRE  BRICK  ON  THE  COAST. 

A  correspondent  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  in  our 
issue  of  Jan.  1st,  gave  some  interesting  information  re¬ 
garding  trade  conditions,  but  certainly  showed  ignorance 
regarding  the  fire  brick  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  statement  was  made  that  “No  fire  brick  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  is  made  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.”  This  is 
decidedly  an  erroneous  statement,  for  the  Denny-Renton 
Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  of  Seattle,  has  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  manufacturing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  high  grade  fire  brick,  which  have  met  all  the 
requirements  in  that  territory,  and  is  doing  a  big  business 
along  that  line.  The  refractories  turned  out  by  this  com¬ 
pany  are  of  the  best  and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction  to 
their  many  customers. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FAR  IN  THE  LEAD. 

In  the  production  of  refractories,  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  far  in  the  lead,  having  produced  fire  brick  or 
other  refractories  in  1910  to  the  value  of  $6,454,928.  Mis¬ 
souri,  while  second,  shows  a  production  of  refractories 
valued  at  only  a  little  over  two  million  dollars. 


COAST  SEWER  PIPE  NEWS. 

The  new  San  Francisco  sewer  system,  which  has  been 
under  construction  for  several  years,  is  still  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  demand  for  sewer  pipe  there,  and  will 
continue  so  for  years  to  come,  though  the  demand  in  the 
interior  of  the  state  is  growing  rapidly.  Manufacturers, 
however,  are  a  little  disappointed  at  the  results  of  the 
last  year’s  work,  as  difficulties  have  arisen  over  several 
issues  of  sewer  bonds  by  outside  towns,  and  some  large 
sales  which  were  expected  have  not  materialized.  The 
demand  has  only  been  delayed,  however,  and  a  heavier 
movement  than  ever  is  expected  this  year,  as  the  rapid 
growth  of  interior  towns  makes  improved  sanitation  a 
necessity.  Many  towns  are  experimenting  with  concrete 
pipe,  but  its  numerous  failures  in  the  East  have  aroused 
a  feeling  of  caution,  and  vitrified  pipe  manufacturers  have 
no  great  fear  on  this  account.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  clean  up  the  city  of  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  and  the  new 
sanitary  regulations  there  will  require  the  use  of  a  large 
quantity  of  sewer  pipe. 

The  Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  is  planning  to  erect  an¬ 
other  large  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  at  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  $350,000,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  kilns  will  be  in  operation  in  about  a  year.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  now  operating  five  plants  in  southern  California, 
and  recently  made  a  large  addition  to  No.  3  plant  at 
Corona. 


WHY  NOT  RAISE  ’EM. 

The  general  impression  prevails  in  sewer  pipe  circles 
that  prices  have  reached  the  lowest  level  and  any  change 
would  naturally  be  in  the  direction  of  a  raise  in  prices. 
In  this  connection  the  Philadelphia  Terra  Cotta  Works 
asks,  “Why  not  either  make  the  discount  95  per  cent  and 
have  some  excitement,  or  65  per  cent  and  make  some 
money?  The  conditions  last  year  were  too  lukewarm  to 
either  make  or  break.” 


SEWER  PIPE  OUTLOOK. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  outlook  for  sewer  tile  is  un¬ 
usually  good.  The  city  of  Indianapolis  alone  will  do  a 
large  amount  of  small  sewer  construction  in  1912.  Plans 
are  already  under  way  and  a  few  contracts  have  been 
let  while  a  number  of  others  will  be  given  in  the  spring. 

COAST  BUSINESS  KEEPING  UP. 

Our  California  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  sewer 
pipe  business,  in  the  interior  of  the  state  is  keeping  up 
in  good  shape,  and  sewer  construction  in  the  city  of  San 
h  rancisco  is  taking  large  quantities  of  both  pipe  and 
brick.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  on  several  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  local  system,  and  material  for  these  will  be 
needed  for  several  years  to  come.  The  city  of  Oakland 
is  taking  steps  toward  the  financing  of  its  large  sewer 
project,  contracts  for  which  were  canceled  last  spring  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  legal  flaw  in  the  bond  issue. 

The  town  of  Lemoore,  Cal.,  has  just  received  figures 
on  the  installation  of  a  new  sewer  system,  including  about 
19,000  feet  of  6,  8  and  10-inch  glazed  sewer  pipe,  flush 
tanks,  manholes,  etc. 


CHANGE  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

W.  D.  Brereton  has  resigned  his  position  as  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Western  Stoneware  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Monmouth,  Ill.,  owning  and  operating 
potteries  at  Maccn  and  other  points.  Interests  in  other 
business  ventures  was  assigned  as  the  reason  for  his 
action.  Vacancies  made  on  the  board  of  directors  through 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brereton  will  be  filled 
by  G.  B.  Caldwell  of  the  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank  of  Chicago,  and  E.  C.  Hardin  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Monmouth.  The  other  officers  will  be  the  same 
as  formerly. 


NEW  PLANT  IN  PROSPECT. 

We  have  been  informed  that  C.  H.  Bopp,  proprietor  of 
the  Cortez  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Dolores,  Cal.,  has  sold 
his  machinery  equipment  to  a  company  at  Monticello, 
Utah,  which  is  capitalized  at  $20,000,  the  purpose  being 
to  build  a  brick  plant. 


TOO  MUCH  PRICE  CUTTING. 

Our  Chicago  correspondent  gathers  from  his  round  of 
visits  to  dealers  and  manufacturers  that  there  can  be  little 
said  in  a  favorable  way  in  regard  to  sewer  pipe.  The 
demand  has  only  been  fair,  but  in  the  face  of  that  there 
has  been  a  vast  amount  of  price  slashing.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  country  desire  to 
put  their  product  in  Chicago  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  disposed  of,  even  if  there  was  no  price  paid  at  all. 
In  short  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  manufacturers  to  slash  prices  until  there  has 
been  practically  no  profits  left.  This  is  an  unwise  move, 
to  say  the  least,  and  as  such,  makes  for  unenviable  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  industry. 


READY  FOR  BUSINESS. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Marshalltown  (la.)  Sewer  Pipe 
&  Tile  Co.,  recently  completed  by  Canadian  capital,  is 
now  in  operation.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  200  tons 
of  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile  daily.  Twenty-six  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  present,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  force  will 
be  increased  as  the  business  grows. 


DARK  GLAZE  FOR  SEWER  PIPE. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  dark  body  for  sewer  pipe,  espe¬ 
cially  when  fire-clay  or  stoneware  clays  are  used,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  first  the  right  proportion  by  which  the 
clays  are  to  be  mixed.  The  mixture  for  sewer-pipe  must 
be  a  large  range  between  vitrification  and  melting-point, 
and  this  range  should  be  at  least  from  five  to  six  cones 
so  that  the  pipe  will  stand  up  well  under  fire.  A  finishing 
temperature  of  cone  8  is  very  good  for  salt-glazing,  but 
lower  temperatures  can  also  be  used.  When  the  pipes 
are  burned  in  a  continuous  kiln,  the  burning  should  be 
done  by  reducing  the  atmosphere,  or  by  very  smoky  fire. 
Two  chambers  which  are  just  finished  are  filled  with  an 
excess  of  fuel,  and  then  closed  up,  so  that  the  cooling  will 
take  place  in  a  reducing  kiln  condition.  If  the  kiln  is 
opened  too  soon  the  color  will  not  be  dark. — Tonind, 
Zeitung. 


TERRA  COTTA  OUTLOOK. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  terra  cotta  situation  is  not  un¬ 
usual.  Last  year  was  a  fair  one  for  terra  cotta  people  and 
the  outlook  for  the  new  year  is  said  to  be  good,  although 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  is  in  sight.  In  Indianapolis 
terra  cotta  is  coming  to  be  in  greater  demand,  some  of 
the  largest  buildings  built  last  year  having  the  entire 
fronts  of  glazed  terra  cotta.  Among  the  buildings  having 
such  fronts  are  those  of  the  D.  Sommers  and  Co.,  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  and  the  Hume-Mansur  Building. 

“The  prospects  for  the  new  year  are  good,”  said  George 
H.  Lacey,  general  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  “The  present  situation  is  not  astonishing,  but 
we  are  doing  much  figuring  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  coming  year  will  at  least  be  normal.  Of 
course,  at  present,  things  are  rather  flat.  Competition 
is  very  keen,  but  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  good  busi¬ 
ness.  This  year  has  been  an  average  one,  and  we  have 
obtained  our  share  of  the  business.” 


TERRA  COTTA  POPULAR  ON  COAST. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — The  amount  of  architectural  terra 
cotta  used  in  San  Francisco  is  hardly  as  great  as  for  the 
first  year  or  two  after  the  fire,  but  the  demand  is  large  as 
compared  with  other  building  materials,  and  is  certainly 
destined  to  increase.  Efforts,  have  been  made  to  imitate 
terra  cotta  decorative  forms  in  concrete,  galvanized  iron 
and  other  materials,  but  the  result  is  seldom  satisfactory; 
while  the  class  of  buildings  now  receiving  most  atten¬ 
tion,  that  is,  apartment  houses,  cannot  be  profitably  built 
or  decorated  with  stone,  which  is  very  expensive  on  the 
Coast.  In  fact,  the  high  merit  of  the  terra  cotta  now 
turned  out  by  Coast  manufacturers  makes  it  a  strong 
rival  of  stone  in  even  the  finest  class  of  buildings,  in  which 
it  has  been  used  to  good  advantage.  Probably  the  great¬ 
est  advance  of  late  has  been  made  in  polychrome  work, 
in  which  terra  cotta  has  the  field  all  to  itself.  The  most 
notable  structure  of  this  material  erected  during  the  year 
in  San  Francisco  is  the  Hearst  building  at  Third  and 
Market  streets,  one  of  the  highest  buildings  in  the  city. 
In  this  building,  elaborate  polychrome  work  is  used  at 
the  windows  of  the  second  story,  and  in  the  cornice  at 
the  top,  while  the  main  structure  is  faced  with  plain  matt 
glazed  terra  cotta. 

A  large  building  now  under  construction,  which  will 
be  among  the  handsomest  of  the  financial  district,  is  the 
Pacific  Title  Insurance  building  at  Sutter  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  streets,  in  which  the  entire  ground  floor  and  all 
window  openings  are  of  white  matt  glazed  terra  cotta, 
the  main  walls  of  the  upper  stories  being  of  red  pressed 
brick.  In  the  Oakland  City  Hall,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion,  all  decorative  work,  around  windows,  cornices,  etc., 
will  be  of  terra  cotta,  this  material  being  inserted  in 
granite  walls  on  the  lower  story  and  in  pressed  brick 
walls  in  the  superstructure. 

Fairly  good  prices  have  been  obtained  for  terra  cotta 
the  last  year,  values  showing  but  little  fluctuation,  though 
there  is  sometimes  close  bidding  on  large  jobs.  The  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  competitors  tends  to  keep  competition  in 
this  line  within  reasonable  bounds.  Some  of  the  largest 


jobs  are  handled  by  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  though  N. 
Clark  &  Sons  and  the  Steiger  Pottery  &  Terra  Cotta 
Co.  both  have  large  plants  and  turn  out  a  high  grade  of 
work,  and  these  three  firms  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
the  terra  cotta  used  in  this  market. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  offered  six  shares  of  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  company  in  three  prizes  of  three,  two  and 
one  share  each  in  a  competition  for  the  best  let¬ 
ters  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Natco  hollow  tile  in  resi¬ 
dence  construction.  The  eligibles  included  salesmen 
especially  and  other  employes  of  the  company  as  well 
as  stockholders.  The  results  announced  are:  R.  F.  Green, 
of  Boston,  won  the  first  prize;  H.  B.  Thomas, 
of  New  York,  won  the  second  prize,  and  C.  C.  Roney, 
of  Pittsburgh,  third,  the  honorable  mention  going  to 
Eugene  V.  Potter,  of  Boston.  About  60  letters  were 
submitted  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  disin¬ 
terested  committee.  After  giving  each  letter  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  12  finally  were  chosen  from  which  the  winners 
were  selected. 

The  company  some  time  ago  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
planned  dwelling  in  an  architectural  contest  and  much  in¬ 
terest  followed.  In  extending  the  offer  of  a  prize  to 
employes  and  stockholders  of  the  company  further  in¬ 
terest  was  created,  this  and  educational  features  being  the 
purposes  of  the  competition. 

The  letter  which  won  the  first  prize  is  reproduced  be¬ 
low: 

“Dear  Sir: — Understanding  that  you  contemplate  build¬ 
ing  a  residence  in  Brookline,  we  desire  to  urge  the  great 
superiority  of  fire  proof  construction,  especially  our  Natco 
hollow  tile  for  the  exterior  walls  and  floors  of  hollow  tile 
and  concrete. 

“Natco  hollow  tile,  with  its  deep  dovetailed  groove  and 
heavy  webs,  has  been  designed  and  developed  by  us  as  a 
building  block  for  exterior  walls,  and  we  have  centered 
all  our  thought,  care  and  experience  in  its  manufacture 
to  make  it  the  best  and  the  standard. 

“The  loss  from  fire  in  the  United  States  is  abnormal, 
a  fact  borne  out  by  the  anti-fire  trap  agitation  and  legis¬ 
lation  now  spreading  over  the  country.  A  fire  proof 
house  safeguards  the  lives  of  your  family,  the  furnishings, 
the  papers  and  books  in  the  library  and  the  precious  be¬ 
longings  of  the  household.  It  provides  a  solid,  enduring 
and  time  defying  home. 

“Besides  making  the  house  proof  against  fire,  Natco 
hollow  tile  means  vermin-proof,  no  bugs,  rats  or  dis¬ 
ease  germs;  Natco  hollow  tile  means  a  damp-proof 
house,  walls  as  dry  as  bone  at  all  seasons;  the  air 
spaces  in  the  tile  check  sudden  changes  in  temperature; 
the  torrid  heat  of  July  and  the  chills  of  January  are  held 
at  bay.  Natco  construction  is  rational.  Hollow  tile  plas¬ 
tered  on  both  sides  is  in  every  way  ideal.  Practical  build¬ 
ers  are  its  warmest  advocates. 

“Buildings  entirely  of  wood  are  termed  third-class,  fire¬ 
proof  houses  first-class  and  houses  of  Natco  tile  and 
wooden  floors  second-class.  The  insurance  saved  on  first- 
class  construction  easily  meets  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested  over  and  above  the  cost  of  third-class.  Natco 
hollow  tile  and  wooden  floors  cost  but  a  little  more 
than  wood  and  cement  plaster. 

“In  talking  over  your  plans  with  your  architect  and 
builder,  insist  upon  a  fire  proof  house,  and  second  upon 
Natco  hollow  tile  as  the  material,  and  you  will  never 
have  cause  for  regret.” 


GENERAL  NEWS  OF  THE  CRAFT. 

It  is  possible  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  a  fund 
of  probably  not  less  than  $15,000  will  have  been  created 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters,  the  Sanitary  Potters’  Association  and 
the  United  States  Potters’  Association,  all  of  which  will 
be  used  and  known  as  a  “tubercular  fund.”  At  the  last 
convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  a 
sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  from  the  defense  fund 
of  the  organization  as  a  nest  egg  for  a  tubercular  fund. 
It  was  the  plan  that  both  domestic  and  sanitary  pottery 
manufacturers  appropriate  the  same  amount  that  the 
Brotherhood  did,  thus  creating  a  fund  of  $15,000  for  this 
purpose. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Potters’ 
Association,  which  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
December,  this  proposition  will  be  considered  and  acted 
upon.  It  was  taken  up  at  the  joint  conference  held  at 
Atlantic  City  several  months  ago,  but  the  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  manufacturers  did  not  have  the  power  to 
take  any  official  action. 

President  Edward  Menge  of  the  Brotherhood  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  com¬ 
mittee  as  follows:  Homer  Owens,  and  Thomas  Bailey 
of  East  Liverpool;  George  Cartlidge,  Michael  Kennedy 
and  William  Mushett  of  Trenton  have  been  appointed  a 
committee  to  represent  the  Brotherhood  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  fund.  This  committee  will  in  time  confer  with 
committees  representing  the  two  manufacturing  potters 
association,  and  this  joint  committee  will  formulate 
plans  for  the  final  distribution  of  this  tubercular  fund. 
However,  nothing  can  be  done  until  after  the  matter  has 
been  acted  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Potters’  Association. 

John  B.  Lessell,  who  started  a  small  art  pottery  at 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  early  last  year  has  retired  from 
that  company  and  has  announced  that  he  will  begin  im¬ 
mediately  to  erect  another  pottery  at  Paden  City,  W.  Va. 
He  will  have  with  him  in  this  venture  a  number  of  Paden 
City,  Wheeling  W.  Va.,  and  Pittsburgh  capitalists.  Plans 
for  this  new  plant  are  now  being  drawn,  and  it  is  said 
that  orders  for  the  machinery  will  be  placed  in  East  Liver¬ 
pool  within  a  month.  It  is  also  said  that  the  plant  will 
be  placed  in  operation  soon  after  January  1  next. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  plans  are  on  foot  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  stoneware  plant  in  Paden  City,  and  that  at 
least  two  stoneware  potteries  will  be  removed  to  that 
place  from  the  Crooksville,  O.,  territory.  Two  of  the 
largest  stoneware  manufacturers  in  the  Zanesville  dis¬ 
trict  are  at  the  head  of  this  interchange  of  location.  The 
stoneware  plant  is  expected  to  be  erected  before  March 
1,  next. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  may  be  the  next  location  of  a  new  pot¬ 
tery  decorating  company,  several  well  known  East  Liver¬ 
pool  men  are  now  considering  the  plan  to  locate  such  plant 
there.  There  are  many  decorating  shops  of  this  character 
in  the  eastern  states,  but  there  are  none  in  the  south, 
hence  the  local  men  believe  that  they  are  about  to  enter 
a  virgin  business  territory  in  this  respect. 

F.  W.  Sanders  &  Co.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  have  started 
to  manufacture  art  pottery  from  native  clays.  They 
have  formed  the  Benton  Art  Pottery  of  Little  Rock. 

Information  from  Columbus  is  to  the  effect  that  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  an  effort  will  be  made  by  sev¬ 
eral  eastern  Ohio  pottery  people  to  secure  control  of  the 
Worthington  pottery  plant  just  north  of  Columbus,  which 
property  has  been  idle  for  nearly  two  years.  This  pot¬ 


tery  is  admitted  by  pottery  manufacturers  to  be  the  best 
built  plant  outside  of  the  East  Liverpool  district,  it  being 
of  concrete  and  brick  construction  throughout,  and  fire¬ 
proof. 

Although  an  application  was  made  about  six  weeks  ago 
for  a  receiver  for  the  plant  of  the  Brunt  Pottery  Co.,  of 
East  Liverpool,  Attorney  Jason  H.  Brooks  has  announced 
that  the  courts  have  not  as  yet  made  an  appointment. 
So  far,  only  petition  has  been  filed  in  the  Common  Pleas 
Courts  of  Columbiana  County,  O. 

P.  E.  Clark,  of  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  has  had  tests  of  pottery 
clays  made  from  deposits  he  owns  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
place,  and  is  anxious  to  locate  a  small  pottery  plant  in 
Elkins.  It  is  also  intimated  that  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Elkins  is  also  interested  in  securing  such  an  industry  for 
that  town.  Tests  of  the  clay  have  been  made,  both  for 
general  ware  and  tile,  which  has  been  burned  to  2,400  F. 
It  is  possible  a  company  will  be  formed  at  Elkins  to  de¬ 
velop  the  mining  of  this  new  deposit. 

The  Yellow  Rock  Pottery  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
completed  the  reconstruction  of  its  burned  plant,  and  has 
begun  operations  on  rather  an  extensive  scale.  The 
company  is  featuring  the  manufacture  of  a  red  body  for 
jet  tea  pots,  and  it  is  openly  asserted  that  this  body  is 
superior  to  the  imported  articles. 

An  effort  is  being  made,  so  it  is  reported,  to  establish 
a  small  pottery  plant  at  Greely,  Colo.,  where  new  deposits 
of  ball  clay  have  been  located. 

Construction  of  three  additional  kilns  at  the  plant  of 
the  Homewood  Pottery  Co.,  at  Mannington,  W.  Va.,  of 
which  George  W.  Bowers  is  the  President,  has  been 
completed.  This  plant  begun  operations  several  years 
ago  with  limited  kiln  capacity,  and  this  has  been  gradually 
increased.  This  concern  is  featuring  sanitary  pottery, 
and  is  the  only  sanitary  pottery  in  the  state,  outside  of 
Wheeling  and  Cameron. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Ohio  Pottery  plant  at  Zanesville,  O.,  which  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  at  the  time  was  estimated  at 
$40,000,  but  the  firm  received  only  $20,000  from  the  insur¬ 
ance  adjusters.  Construction  of  the  new  plant  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  within  90  days. 

Pottery  manufacturers  are  much  interested  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Lexington  Pottery  Co.,  which  is  to  build  a 
plant  at  New  Lexington,  O.  This  company  was  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  W.  H. 
Brown  and  his  business  associates.  White  ware,  stone¬ 
ware,  tile  and  other  ceramic  products  will  be  made. 
Work  on  the  plant  is  to  be  rushed  with  speed,  so  that 
operations  may  commence  within  a  few  months.  Con¬ 
siderable  of  the  capital  stock  has  been  subscribed  to  by 
residents  of  New  Lexington. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  action  of 
the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Board  of  Trade  in  its  effort  to 
secure  the  re-opening  of  the  plant  of  the  LaBelle  Pottery 
in  Wheeling,  which  was  formerly  operated  under  the 
management  of  the  Wheeling  Potteries  Co.  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  if  the  prices  of  domestic  pottery 
were  a  little  better,  and  if  the  pottery  manufacturers  would 
“hang”  together  a  little  closer,  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  re-opening  this  idle  plant. 

DEMAND  EXCEEDS  SUPPLY. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  reports  received  was  that 
from  T.  A.  Terpening,  of  the  Terpening  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Farmington,  Ark.,  who  says:  “We  could  sell  some  100 
to  200  thousand  tile  if  we  had  them.” 


SAND  LIME  CONDITIONS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

J.  Harry  Allan,  general  manager,  Winchester  (Ky.) 
Granite  Brick  Co.,  has  the  following  to  say  in  regard  to 
conditions  in  Kentucky: 

“I  regret  to  state  that  as  far  as  the  outlook  is  con¬ 
cerned  for  brick  for  1912,  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  conditions  throughout  central  Kentucky  which  will 
have  to  be  bettered  before  we  can  anticipate  very  much 
action  in  the  building  line.  If  the  wheel  turns  the  right 
way  there  will  be  quite  a  number  of  churches,  schools 
and  other  public  buildings  put  up  in  1912  in  this  section. 
This  will,  of  course,  make  the  brick  trade  good.” 


SAND-LIME  BRICK  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sand  Lime  Co.,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000,  proposes  to  erect  a  plant  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town  of  Worcester,  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Division 
Railroad.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President, 
Richard  C.  Cleveland;  vice-president  and  treasurer,  E. 
Lincoln  Powers;  and  secretary,  Farnham  V.  Curtis.  The 
factory  will  have  a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  per  day,  and 
the  company  will  make  a  specialty  of  grey  brick,  although 
other  colors  will  also  be  made. 


SAND-LIME  PLANT  IN  CUBA. 

W.  J.  Carmichael,  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 
by  his  several  trips  to  Mexico,  has  acquired  a  familiarity 
with  the  Spanish  language,  which  especially  fits  him  for  the 
work  he  is  now  carrying  on,  i.  e.,  the  establishing  of  a  big 
sand-lime  brick  plant  in  Cuba. 


A  LIVE  CALIFORNIA  PLANT. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  attractive  booklet  recently  issued 
by  the  Sacramento  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
which  contains  some  interesting  information  relative  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  sand-lime  industry,  also 
the  results  of  physical  and  mechanical  tests  of  sand¬ 
stone  brick  made  by  various  testing  laboratories  and  uni¬ 
versities  throughout  the  country.  The  Sacramento  Sand¬ 
stone  Brick  Co.  recently  furnished  light  grey  sandstone 
facing  brick  and  ornamental  art  stone  work  for  facing  the 
new  Mikle  theater  at  Sacramento.  This  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts  are  also  shown  in  a  number  of  other  handsome  build¬ 
ings  in  Sacramento,  and  the  plant  is  now  working  on 
orders  for  three  large  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  city, 
early  in  the  spring.  The  brick  made  by  this  company 
shows  an  average  crushing  strength  of  45,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  and  can  withstand  a  temperature  of  3,300 
degrees  before  melting. 


BULLETIN  TO  BE  CONTINUED. 

The  American  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Sand 
Lime  Products  has  issued  a  circular  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  monthly  bulletins  will  continue  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  promotion  and  publicity  department. 

These  bulletins  will  be  mailed  to  all  members  for  a 
nominal  sum,  just  sufficient  in  fact  to  defray  the  actual 
expenses. 


SAND-LIME  NEWS. 

The  Range  Sand-lime  Brick  Co.,  composed  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Duluth  and  Range  capitalists,  are  erecting  at 
Pengilley,  three  miles  east  of  Calumet,  Minn.,  on  the  Du¬ 
luth,  Missabe  &  N.  R.  R.,  a  sand-lime  brick  plant,  which 
when  completed,  it  is  said,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  plant  will  be  capable  of  turning  out  100,000  brick 
per  day,  and  from  present  indications  the  output  will  be 
sold  in  advance  of  the  day  that  the  plant  is  to  begin  op¬ 
erations.  It  is  planned  to  have  everything  in  order  and 
ready  for  operation  in  sufficient  time  for  the  spring  trade. 
The  company  is  also  erecting  in  connection  with  the  brick 
plant,  a  hydraulic  plant  for  the  hydrating  of  lime  for  their 
own  use  as  well  as  the  commercial  trade  in  that  locality, 
lime  brick  near  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a  company  is  to 
be  organized  in  Worcester  for  the  purpose  of  maintain¬ 
ing  and  operating  the  plant.  The  sand  at  that  point  is 
said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  sand- 
lime  brick.  F.  L.  Power  of  Worcester  is  mentioned  as 
being  a  prominent  factor  in  the  organization  of  the  local 
company.  No  detailed  statement  of  the  plans  for  the 
construction  of  the  factory  have  as  yet  been  given  out. 


BAY  STATE  BRICK  &  STONE  CO. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Bay  State  Brick  &  Stone  Co.,  at 
Indiana  Harbor,  Mass.,  was  designed,  equipped  and  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  International  Sand-Lime  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
of  90  West  street,  New  York  City,  Carl  M.  Reisman 
being  contracting  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Company  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  plant, 
and  not  the  designer  of  the  plant,  as  might  have  been 
inferred  from  a  former  article. 


FIVE  DON’TS  FOR  SAND-LIME. 

The  following  don’ts  have  been  suggested  by  those  who 
have  had  experience: 

“Don’t  think  that  any  sand  will  do,  and  that  round 
grains  do  not  matter.  They  are  useless,  and  only  cause 
trouble. 

“Don’t  think  that  lime  can  be  slaked  any  way,  or  some¬ 
times  you  will  have  ‘blown’  brick. 

“Don’t  think  that  time  is  not  needed.  You  cannot  hurry 
Nature.  She  was  there  before  you,  and  will  outlast  you 
easily. 

“Don’t  hurry  the  hardening  or  the  time  in  the  silo,  if 
you  have  one.  Both  these  machines  cost  less  than  dis¬ 
appointed  customers. 

“Don’t  forget  that  oil  and  politeness  are  both  good 
lubricants.  The  former  is  especially  useful  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  clay  products,  the  latter  helps  to  sell  the  goods.” 


“The  nation’s  annual  ash  heap  is  not  indicative  of  Ameri¬ 
can  common  sense.  If  this  enormous  devastation  directly 
or  indirectly  affects  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country,  the  subject  of  fireproofing  should,  at  least,  inter¬ 
est  a  large  majority  of  the  seriously  thinking  element.” 
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GRATE  ECONOMY. 

The  question  of  increased  profits  is  one  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  all  manufacturers,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  clay  industries,  where  competition  will  probably  be¬ 
come  keener  and  more  pressing  as  time  goes  on,  and, 
whether  the  increased  profits  shall  come  from  larger 
sales,  higher  prices,  or  cheaper  cost  of  production,  it  is 
profit  just  the  same. 

There  are  times  when  it  seems  impossible  to  raise 
prices,  or  to  increase  the  sales,  but  there  is  no  time  in 
ninety  per  cent  of  our  present  plants  when  the  operative 
cost  (cost  of  production)  can  not  be  reduced  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  taken  up  in  an  intelligent  and  effective  way.  The 
better  and  more  intelligent  operation  of  machinery  al¬ 
ready  installed,  is  one  way.  The  installation  of  money¬ 
saving  devices  and  machinery,  is  another  way.  Better 
operation  means  more  intelligent  work.  Can  you  get  it? 
Better  equipment  means  additional  investment,  and  you 
can  secure  this.  . 

There  are  numerous  places  in  the  plant  where  economy 
will  result  from  new  equipment,  but  no  place  which  means 
so  much  perhaps  as  in  the  proper  burning  of  the  fuel,  be¬ 
cause  the  fuel  cost  for  producing  a  thousand  brick,  or  a 
like  amount  of  tile,  is  a  very  considerable  percentage  of 
the  total  cost,  and  a  ten  per  cent  saving  in  this  particular 
matter  means  a  dividend,  or  a  deficit  in  some  plants. 

The  fuel  cost  in  every  plant  depends  more  on  the  grate 
used  than  on  any  other  single  part  of  the  power  equip¬ 
ment, 

Conditions  are  similar  enough  in  the  majority  of  plants 
so  that  the  grate  proven  by  test  in  scores  of  clayworking 
plants  is  one  which  best  meets  the  following  require¬ 
ments: 

First — Burns  most  completely  the  required  amount  of 
the  fuel  you  use. 

Second — Can  be  forced  to  burn  the  greater  amount  re¬ 
quired  when  you  have  an  unusual  load. 

Third — Stands  up  longest  under  the  severe  use  every 
grate  receives  in  a  plant  of  this  character. 

Fourth — Is  “fool  proof,”  most  convenient,  and  cheapest 
to  repair  . when  the  inevitable  need  of  repairs  comes. 

The  Martin  rocking  grate  is  highly  spoken  of  by  many 
satisfied  users  as  meeting  all  of  these  requirements,  and 
the  letters  shown  us  by  the  manufacturers  from  these 
pleased  users  in  the  clay  industry  all  over  the  country, 
some  of  which  we  have  published  in  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns,  indicate  a  fuel  saving,  increased  boiler  capacity,  re¬ 
liability  and  convenience  which  would  warrant  every  man¬ 
ufacturer  getting  in  touch  with  this  company  and  learning 
just  what  they  have  to  offer.  The  Martin  grate  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Martin  Grate  Co.,  347  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 


THE  MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  CO.  RE¬ 
MOVAL. 

In  our  last  issue,  we  made  note  of  the  removal  of  the 
plant  of  the  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  Ellwood  City,  Pa.  Through  a  typographical 
error  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  removal  was  made 
in  December,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  change  will 
not  be  made  until  about  February  15th.  The  Mathews 
Gravity  Carrier  is  growing  to  be  a  popular  favorite  and  is 
now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  brick  and  tile  yards  throughout 
the  country.  The  increasing  demand  for  this  carrier  has 
required  an  increased  capacity  and  the  new  plant  at  Ell¬ 
wood  City,  which  is  located  most  conveniently  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  needs  of  the  trade,  will  more  than  double  the 
former  output. 


GEIJSBEEK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  above  company,  loca¬ 
ted  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  one  of  the  “livest”  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  engineering  companies,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  of  new  plants  it  has  recently  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  engineer.  This  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  clay- 
work’s  engineering,  and  looking  after  the  efficiency  and 
economical  operation  of  plants  and  is  now  doing  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  brickmakers  throughout  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  British  Columbia.  It  has  made  a  study  of 
dryers  and  drying  facilities,  as  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  states,  and  is  in  a  position  to  rectify 
dryer  troubles,  on  short  notice.  It  has  been  especially 
successful  in  remodeling  old  kilns,  so  as  to  effect  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  fuel. 


SCHOFIELD-BURKETT  EXCAVATORS. 

These  simple  excavator  systems  seem  to  have  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  old  pick  and  shovel  method  of  digging  clay, 
sand  and  gravel  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  is  said  they 
will  actually  pay  for  themselves  in  labor  saving  in  less 
than  twelve  months. 

The  Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co.,  of  Macon, 
Georgia,  has  recently  placed  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  with  the  J.  C.  Buckbee  Co.,  a  well-known  engi¬ 
neering  firm  of  Chicago,  which  will  give  its  time  to  in¬ 
troducing  the  machines  in  western  brickyards,  sand 
and  gravel  pits.  But  to  appreciate  the  actual  work  and 
labor  saving  that  these  machines  accomplish,  they  should 
be  seen  in  actual  operation.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to 
see  one  of  these  excavators  dig  up  and  move  from  one  to 
two  tons  of  material  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet,  in  one 
or  two  minutes  and  dump  it  automatically  into  cars. 

These  machines  have  been  on  the  market  for  about 
two  years  and  there  are  already  one  hundred  of  them  in 
use,  which  is  a  very  good  testimonial  in  itself.  They  are 
convenient,  as  they  can  be  used  where  it  is  impossible  to 
use  a  steam  shovel. 


COMMENDABLE  ENTERPRISE. 

With  commendable  enterprise,  the  Denny-Renton  Clay 
&  Coal  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently  sent  us  a  check  for 
$8.00  for  the  renewal  of  eight  subscriptions  to  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”  for  employees  at  its  various  plants  through¬ 
out  the  state  of  Washington.  In  a  recent  letter  the 
Denny-Renton  Co.  states:  “We  look  upon  the  arrival  of 
‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’  as  a  messenger  of  light  and  truth.” 


CHANGE  IN  MANAGEMENT. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Jackson,  manager  of  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Fire 
&  Enamel  Brick  Co.,  has  recently  resigned  his  position 
on  account  of  poor  health,  and  will  take  an  extensive 
European  trip.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Wanka, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  large  Carnegie  Brick  & 
Pottery  Works,  which  plant  has  been  closed  for  the  past 
six  months.  Mr.  Wanka  has  an  excellent  reputation  as  a 
thorough  clay  man,  and  has  remarkable  success  since  en¬ 
gaging  with  the  Stockton  Company.  Mr.  G.  A.  Kratzer, 
who  has  been  for  the  past  six  years  with  the  Carnegie 
Brick  &  Pottery  Co.,  will  succeed  Mr.  Wanka  as  super¬ 
intendent. 

The  Stockton  Fire  &  Enamel  Brick  Co.  was  recently 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  a  large  quantity  of 
semi-glaze  mottled  brick  for  a  large  school  house  in 
Stockton. 


Conditions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  Reported  by  Our  Expert  Observers  — 

Market  Fluctuations  and  Industrial  Prospects 


THE  CLAY  SITUATION  IN  THE  EAST. 

New  York,  Jan.  25. — The  several  departments  of  the 
eastern  clay  industry  are  marking  time  just  now.  It  is 
between  seasons  and  sales  and  contracts  are  few.  Further¬ 
more,  business  is  not  expected  to  pick  up  materially  for 
another  thirty  days,  but,  just  after  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  very  big  things  are  expected  in  the  way  of  transac¬ 
tions.  The  indications  for  an  early  spring  are  exceptionally 
good. 

But  there  is  a  sub-surface  tension  that  means  some¬ 
thing.  It  is  the  tendency  to  “make  clay  products  speak 
for  themselves”  hereafter,  as  one  clay  man  put  it,  and 
-  therein  lies  the  story  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
coming  clay  products  show  in  Chicago  is  being  hailed.  Of 
particular  interest  to  the  clay  men  of  the  east  is  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  joint  exhibit,  which  probably  will  oc¬ 
cupy  a  half-dozen  sections  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  drawing  cards. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  committee  to  reach  all  clay 
manufacturers  in  the  district  and  so  each  manufacturer 
is  requested  to  sign,  clip  out  and  send  to  Allen  E.  Beals, 
11  East  24th  street,  New  York  City.;  R.  C.  Penfield,  50 
Church  street,  New  York  City,  or  Charles  A.  Bloomfield, 
Metuchen,  N.  J.,  the  following  coupon  at  once: 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Exhibit. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  subscribe  the  amounts 
stated  opposite  our  names  to  a  general  fund  for  a  joint 
exhibition  representative  of  the  clay  interests  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  at  the  National  Clay  Products  Exposition,  to  be 
held  at  the  Coliseum,  in  Chicago,  March  7  to  12,  and  we 
also  agree  to  send  some  samples  of  our  wares  to  be  shown 
at  this  exposition.  It  is  understood  that  the  extent  of 
the  space  allotted  to  each  contributor  will  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  subscribed,  there  being  three  classifi¬ 
cations  of  space,  i.  e.  : 

Class  A.  The  largest  space  to  those  subscribing  $100. 

Class  B.  For  those  subscribing  $50. 

Class  C.  For  those  subscribing  $25. 

The  subscriptions  will  be  paid  to  the  secretary,  F.  L. 
Hopley,  and  the  management  of  the  Exposition  agrees  to 
attend  to  the  details  of  installation,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Eastern  Exposition  Commissioners,  Hon. 
John  B.  Rose,  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  M.  E.  Gregory,  R.  C. 
Penfield,  Charles  A.  Bloomfield  and  Allen  E.  Beals. 


For  the  . Co. 

Address  . 

$ . 

Make  checks,  if  sent  with  coupon,  payable  to  F.  L. 
Hopley,  Secretary. 

A  thorough  canvass  is  being  made  of  the  entire  dis¬ 
trict  with  a  view  of  bringing  all  clay  products  companies 
into  the  show.  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  cannot  be  vis¬ 
ited  will  consider  the  above  personal  appeal.  A  fair  pro¬ 
portion  already  have  come  in.  More  are  wanted.  A 
$5,000  exhibit  is  planned.  More  than  one-half  has  already 
been  subscribed. 

A  joint  exhibit  of  this  character  will  be  sure  to  attract 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  clay  products  users,  but  the 
real  benefit  will  be  the  publicity  that  will  accrue  to  each 
district  exhibiting  from  the  publicity  campaign  that  the 
exposition  promoters  have  perfected.  This  campaign  has 
been  planned  especially  to  bring  the  value  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  directly  before  the  attention  of  the  architects,  own¬ 
ers  and  builders.  Such  a  system  of  publicity  has  never 
before  been  attempted  and  original  ideas  will  be  put 
forth  to  benefit  every  individual  exhibitor  and  every  sec¬ 
tion  exhibiting. 


The  Eastern  Exposition  Commissioners  present  the 
merits  of  this  show  to  the  entire  eastern  clay  industry 
in  the  hope  that  all  will  rally  to  the  support  of  their  own 
interests  and  help  in  popularizing  clay  products. 

In  the  last  Government  Clay  Products  report,  covering 
the  manufacture  of  all  clay  products,  the  general  sum¬ 
mary  shows  increases  in  all  the  items  in  the  census  of 
1909  as  compared  with  that  of  1904,  except  in  the  number 
of  establishments,  which  decreased  from  4,634  to  4,215, 
or  9  per  cent. 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  such  a  condition — 
cement.  But  why  cement?  Simply  because  every  cement 
manufacturer  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  works  hard 
for  the  general  cause.  He  furnishes  his  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  fund  and  comes  up  smiling.  He  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fondness  of  the  American  public  for  exposir 
tions  and  this  year  he  is  holding  three  of  them,  and  in 
each  one  of  them  he  will  be  there  with  his  little  exhibit, 
and  if  be  cannot  put  in  an  exhibit  he  will  send  in  his 
contribution  to  help  the  cause  along.  ' 

That  is  what  the  National  Association  is  trying  to  do 
for  each  manufacturer  in  the  country.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  boost  brick,  to  boost  architectural  terra  cotta,  to  boost 
terra  cotta  fireproofing,  to  boost  paving  material,  tile, 
flue  lining,  burned  clay  sewer  pipe,  pottery,  etc.  Co¬ 
operation  is  what  is  needed  now.  Come  in. 

The  Common  Brick  Situation. 

Common  brick  in  this  market  is  not  in  good  demand  at 
this  writing.  Weather  conditions  have  been  too  extreme 
and  construction  work  everywhere  has  been  fitful  where 
it  has  not  been  wholly  stopped.  The  best  that  this  com¬ 
modity  will  bring  is  $7.00  a  thousand,  covered  or  open 
lots,  and  even  then  the  buying  is  practically  nil,  only 
twenty  large  barge  loads,  or  6,500,000  brick,  having  been 
sold  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Raritan  rivers  are  not 
coming  in  at  all,  and  the  shipments  from  Matteawan  are 
being  made  with  great  difficulty.  Connecticut  brick  is 
not'  active  here,  contract  shipments  being  practically  the 
only  ones  being  made  now. 

Front  Brick  More  Active. 

The  front  brick  situation,  however,  is  much  stronger. 
In  fact,  manufacturers’  representatives  in  this  district  re¬ 
port  a  strengthening  trend.  The  inquiry  is  good.  Some 
contracts  are  being  signed  up  for  first  quarter  deliveries 
and  word  comes  from  the  manufacturing  plants  that  they 
are  making  preparations  for  a  busy  year.  Typical  among 
these  expressions  is  one  made  in  my  presence  by  C.  E. 
Foster,  president  of  the  Kittanning  Clay  Products  Co.,  of 
Bradford,  Pa.,  who  said: 

“I  am  not  a  believer  in  empty  optimism  any  more  than 
I  am  a  believer  in  perpetual  pessimism,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  1912  will  be  one  of  the  banner  years  in  the 
front  brick  department  of  the  clay  industry.  We  are 
planning  for  big  things  and  I  can  see  nothing  on  the 
horizon,  at  this  time,  that  can  affect  in  any  way  the 
strength  of  the  front  brick  industry.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  clay  industry  is  awakening,  that  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  clay  products  are  beginning  to  realize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  together,  pulling  together  and  sticking  to¬ 
gether.  The  doctrine  of  ‘Back  to  Brick’  is  a  sound  one 
and  it  is  a  movement  that  is  bound  to  grow.  The  clay 
products  show  will  be  one  of  its  greatest  stimulants,  not 
only  to  brick,  but  to  all  clay  products.  It  was  a  move¬ 
ment  that  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  better  year  could  have  been  chosen  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  propaganda  than  the  present  one.” 

Last  Year  Better  Than  Expected, 

It  has  developed  since  January  first  that  1911,  instead  of 
being  a  dull  year,  was,  in  reality,  quite  as  good  as  that 
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of  191 0  as  far  as  the  consumption  of  front  brick  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  was  concerned.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  consumption  of  front  brick  in  the  Metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  for  1911  was  95,660,000,  whereas  the  total  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  same  territory  in  1910  was  96,000,000.  In 
1909,  the  total  consumption  was  about  98,000,000.  Front 
brick  manufacturers  are  laying  plans  to  dispose  of  a 
round  100,000,000  this  year. 

The  same  authority  estimates  that  the  total  consump¬ 
tion  of  enameled  brick  in  this  district,  per  year  is  close 
to  4,000,000.  This  figure  does  not  include  porcelain  or 
semi-enameled  brick.  The  gain  in  popularity  of  this  com¬ 
modity  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  almost  50  per 
cent  and  the  inquiry  today  is  said  to  be  heavier  than 
ever,  owing  to  the  crowding  of  tall  buildings  in  Man¬ 
hattan  where  daylight  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  is  at  a 
big  premium. 

But  as  for  prices,  the  tale  is  not  so  entrancing.  Prices, 
for  all  kinds  of  front  brick  during  1911,  averaged  $23.00 
wholesale.  Most  of  the  business  taken  last  year  was 
stimulated  at  the  sacrifice  of  profits.  Many  manufacturers 
seemed  to  have  been  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
necessary  to  flood  the  market  and  sell  it  at  any  old 
price.  The  value  of  this  brick  in  this  district  was  $2,200,- 
000,  in  1911;  $2,304,000  in  1910  and  $2,450,000  in  1909. 

These  values  are  lower  than  they  should  be.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  market  price  has  been  about  a  dollar  a  year 
since  1909  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  which  includes 
Elizabeth,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  Westchester,  Queens,  Kings,  Richmond  and  Man¬ 
hattan  boroughs  and  nearby  shipping  points.  In  New 
York  City  proper,  these  figures  approximate  the  total 
yearly  consumption  for  the  last  three  years: 


Year  Consumption.  Value. 

1911  . $60,000,000  $1,380,000 

1910  .  70,800,000  1,699,200 

1909  .  75,000,000  1,875,000 


Specialty  front  brick  was  the  only  sustaining  feature 
in  the  whole  market  and  it  demonstrated  better  than  any 
other  argument  possibly  could,  the  profitableness  of 
standardizing  a  manufacturer’s  product  and  thoroughly 
advertising  it.  In  the  case  of  one  certain  brand  of  front 
brick  which  firmly  held  its  own  in  this  market  against 
all  price  cutting  and  competition  during  the  year,  so 
wonderful  a  hold  has  it  obtained  upon  the  consumer’s 
mind  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  manufacturers  can 
succeed  in  keeping  his  trade  name  from  being  applied  to 
all  brick,  resembling  its  characteristics  in  any  way.  There 
are  other  brands  of  character  brick  that  sold  at  a  regular 
high  level  price  because  the  producers  of  them  were  able 
to  ignore  the  terrific  competition  which  ruled  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  at  times. 

But  the  average  front  brick  manufacturer  has  seen  a 
light,  as  far  as  the  eastern  market  is  concerned.  He  has 
discovered  that  if  a  publicity  policy  will  benefit  one  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  his  standardized  brick,  it  should  benefit  all, 
and  producers  are  beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of  stand¬ 
ing  firmly  together.  The  Clay  Show  in  Chicago  will 
demonstrate  how  this  may  be  accomplished. 

General  Eastern  Field  Dull. 

Architectural  terra  cotta,  fireproofing,  tile  and  pipe  in¬ 
terests  all  report  business  sans  feature.  The  plants  in 
the  Staten  Island,  Raritan  river  and  Keyport  districts  are 
being  put  in  a  condition  to  handle  a  larger  volume  than 
last  year,  but  all  through  the  Eastern  clay  district  the 
watchword  seems  to  be  “Efficiency.”  The  trend  is  to 
economize  in  production  costs,  to  calk  leaks  that  hereto¬ 
fore  have  been  allowed  to  go  unstopped  and  to  cut  down 
the  general  cost  of  production  so  as  to  avoid  a  general 
increase  in  prices  to  safeguard  profit  margins.  The  re¬ 
cent  acquisitions  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.  in 
the  Staten  Island  sound  district,  the  remodeling  and  im¬ 
provements  at  the  various  plants  of  the  Atlantic  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  the  general  overhauling  of  equipment  at  the 
tile  works  all  along  the  district;  are  significant  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  time  for  live  equipment 
companies  to  get  into  the  field  with  their  latest  efficiency 
appliances. 

The  Gnybco  Suit. 

There  have  been  no  developments  in  the  suit  brought 
against  the  “Gnybco”  interests  by  consumers  in  New 
York.  The  company  is  preparing  its  answer  to  the 


charges  made  against  it  and  will  have  it  ready  by  the 
middle  of  February.  The  Attorney  General  then  will 
take  up  his  investigation.  Not  until  then  will  he  take 
any  action. 


PICK-UPS  ON  THE  YARD. 

A  fire  at  the  Moberly  (Mo.)  brick  plant  on  Jan.  11th, 
caused  a  damage  of  $150,000.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

The  plant  of  the  Fox  Clay  Products  Co.,  West  Toledo, 
Ohio,  was  sold  Jan.  8th  by  Deputy  Clerk  J.  W.  Wilson 
of  the  United  States  Court  to  Geo.  E.  Dixon  of  Toledo 
for  $12,000.  The  firm  went  into  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver  a  year  ago. 

The  Imperial  Clay  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Asbury 
Park,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  clay 
products.  The  capital  stock  is  $125,000  and  the  incor¬ 
porators  are  C.  A.  Rodgers,  A.  J.  Flynn  and  G.  K.  Wil¬ 
kin  of  Asbury  Park. 

The  Fireproof  Material  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  D.  S.  Donahue,  and  Paul  Donahue  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  O.  A.  Kaiser  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Malvern,  Ohio,  has  decreased 
its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $140,000. 

P.  B.  Belden,  R.  W.  Hartung,  R.  W.  Umbenhour,  Geo. 
W.  Belden  and  H.  S.  Belden,  Jr.,  have  formed  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Brick  Sales  Co.  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

The  Mehrhof  Brick  Co.,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  brick  and 
building  material  supplies.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  $150,000  and  the  incorporators  are  N.  Mehrhof,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  C.  Mehrhof  and  H.  C.  Mehrhof  of  Little  Ferry. 

Shepherd  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  are  now  rebuilding  their 
plant,  which  was  damaged  by  fire  on  Jan.  7th.  The  equip¬ 
ment  which  was  destroyed  included  a  generator,  dis¬ 
integrator,  pug  mill,  brick  machine,  main  line  shaft  and  all 
belts,  which  will  be  replaced  and  the  plant  will  soon  be 
ready  for  operation  again. 

H.  H.  Burchinal  of  the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Brick  Co., 
states  that  in  his  opinion  business  in  1912  will  be  better 
than  during  the  past  year. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Ohio  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  of 
Ottawa,  O.,  considers  the  prospect  for  1912  sufficiently 
good  to  warrant  the  increasing  of  the  capacity  of  its 
plant  by  the  addition  of  more  kilns  and  the  enlargement 
of  its  drying  capacity.  Also  the  installation  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery. 


THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 

Chicago,  Jan.  26. — Winter,  the  old  fashioned  kind,  has 
gripped  Chicago  in  its  clutches,  and  there  has  been  a 
complete  tie  up  of  all  outside  operations.  Buildings  that 
were  under  way  have  been  held  up,  and  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  any  activity  for  a  time  as  yet.  The 
zero  and  below  that  we  have  been  enjoying  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  please  all  the  lovers  of  winter,  though  it  is  not 
exactly  pleasing  to  the  clay  operators  and  those  who 
furnish  building  material  for  use  here. 

In  some  respects  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  good 
sign.  We  must  have  winter  and  it  is  better  to  have 
winter  and  it  is  better  to  have  it  early  and  severe  if  need 
be,  and  then  there  is  much  more  likelihood  of  the  spring 
being  early  and  favorable  for  operations  in  building  lines. 
So  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  situation  is  being  viewed 
here,  and  the  prospects  are  as  favorable  as  possible  for 
the  coming  months.  From  what  we  can  gather  there 
will  be  ample  to  do  when  severe  cold  is  passed,  and  the 
building  indications  are  far  from  being  unsatisfactory. 

While  the  cold  is  on  there  is  much  work  being  done 
toward  getting  plants  in  trim  for  the  year’s  run  and  lay¬ 
ing  up  stock  for  early  and  prompt  deliveries  so  that 
there  will  be  no  reason  for  any  delay  when  the  sun  warms 
things  up  a  bit. 

All  the  brick  plants  are  closed  down  tight.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  make  an  effort  to  operate  in  such  weather,  and 
the  manufacturers  do  not  try  to  turn  a  wheel.  There  are 
large  enough  supplies  on  hand  now  to  meet  an  early  rush, 
should  this  materialize,  and  the  stocks  made  up  before 
the  close  down  are  in  good  shape. 

Many  orders  arq  being  received  and  the  general  out- 
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look  for  the  year  is  very  flattering.  In  fact  there  has 
been  a  return  to  the  old  time  activity  and  a  fuller  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  situation  than  was  even  noted  before  the  new 
year.  This  looks  significant  now  and  the  best  evidence 
on  which  to  keep  one’s  spirits  in  the  ascendency. 

In  the  dull  days  there  is  considerable  being  done  by 
the  clay  men  toward  making  preparations  for  the  coming 
clay  show.  One  hears  much  favorable  discussion  as  to 
this  affair  and  there  will  be  reason  for  its  phenomenal 
success  from  the  very  fact  that  so  much  interest  in  the 
event  is  being  shown  now.  Among  the  contestants  for 
honors  at  the  show  will  be  a  woman  architect,  Marion 
Griffin,  who  will  show  a  plan  of  a  five  room  bungalow, 
designed  by  herself.  She  says  that  the  plan  is  one  com¬ 
bining  comfort,  convenience  and  cost,  and  she  hopes  for 
a  prize. 

While  the  plants  are  closed  down  the  offices  are  active 
and  the  reports  given  out  are  of  the  most  favorable  kind. 

The  Carey  Brick  Co.,  has  closed  down  its  large  plant 
for  the  winter  months.  In  the  meantime  there  is  the 
usual  activity  at  the  office  with  preparations  being  made 
to  meet  all  early  demands  for  brick.  The  company  con¬ 
siders  the  outlook  as  most  favorable. 

The  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  is  tuisy  taking  orders  and 
reports  that  the  business  situation  is  favorable  the  only 
drawback  being  the  extreme  cold. 

The  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.,  feels  very  hopeful  over 
the  prospects  for  the  new  year,  and  Mr.  White  says  that 
there  is  every  indication  for  an  increasing  demand. 
Face  brick  will  be  used  more  and  more  in  Chicago  as 
he  sees  it. 

The  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  feels  much  encouraged 
over  the  indications  for  the  new  year.  Orders  have  been 
coming  in  so  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the  future  in 
this  respect.  This  company  is  making  favorable  progress 
and  sees  nothing  ahead  but  a  year  of  prosperity. 

The  Chicago  Report  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  closed  a  most 
interesting  year,  having  made  a  record  for  time  and  op¬ 
erations.  The  demand  for  its  output  was  never  better  in 
the  past,  and  the  prospects  are  flattering  for  the  com¬ 
ing  twelve  months. 

At  the  office  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic 
Co.,  Col.  W.  D.  Gates  expressed  himself  as  well  pleased 
with  the  situation,  and  is  looking  forward  to  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  the  company’s  special  lines  during  the  year.  The 
past  year’s  business  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 

The  Meachem  &  Wright  Co.,  finds  things  fairly  active. 
Mr.  Kimbell  said  that  the  cold  weather  had  held  up  things 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  he  is  hopeful  for  a  good 
spring  business  in  face  brick. 


TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.  22. — The  building  and  general 
prospects  for  the  brick  and  clay  trade  have  improved  in 
a  marked  degree  of  late,  although  it  is  true  that  some 
brickmakers  are  unable  to  see  the  change  because  they 
have  not  realized  a  substantial  change  for  the  better  in 
their  own  business.  It  takes  time  for  a  change  to  come 
about,  but  the  favorable  prospects  are  reflected  ahead  and 
give  the  shrewd  business  man  a  chance  to  prepare  for 
the  outcome.  Conditions  are  improving  in  general  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Northwest  had  a  long  dry  spell  during  all  of  1910 
and  a  good  deal  of  1911,  and  the  result  was  depressing  to 
all  classes  of  business.  The  clay  tile  people  who  had  been 
doing  an  extensive  business  in  drainage  work,  suddenly 
found  that  people  had  lost  all  interest  in  tiling  their  farms 
and  instead  were  inclined  to  wonder  if  tiling  was  not 
accountable  for  poor  crops.  This  has  not  been  established, 
but  on  the  contrary  well  tiled  farms  are  found  to  produce 
better  than  untiled  farms  in  dry  seasons,  while  the  com¬ 
parison  in  wet  seasons  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
tiling.  But  there  was  comparatively  little  tiling  business 
done  during  the  past  season  and  many  plants  working 
on  tile,  soon  made  up  all  that  they  had  any  hope  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  had  to  shift  to  other  work  or  shut  down. 

In  brick,  the  situation  was  erratic.  The  demand  for 
common  brick  was  not  what  it  should  have  been  in  many 
places.  Everywhere  there  was  a  feeling  of  uncertainty, 
which  was  followed  where  the  crops  were  poor,  by  despon¬ 
dency.  But  the  winter  has  followed  a  fall  of  exceptional 
rain,  and  the  snows  and  cold  weather  have  been  marked. 


All  this  means  much  to  the  soil,  for  it  is  a  good  assur¬ 
ance  that  there  will  be  an  ample  amount  of  early  spring 
moisture,  and  therefore  a  good  start  for  the  new  crop. 

People  who  have  been  in  the  Northwest  for  twenty 
years  declare  that  there  was  never  a  time  when  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  subsoil  conditions  were  as  promising  as  the  pres¬ 
ent.  This  means  that  the  next  crop  is  practically  up  to 
the  producer,  for  nature  has  done  its  part  in  the  work, 
and  farmers  and  merchants  now  feel  that  they  have  an 
excellent  outlook  ahead.  Another  contributing  feature, 
especially  in  North  Dakota,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  flax  under  the  snow  which  was  not  threshed.  In 
the  spring  when  the  snow  goes  off,  it  will  be  threshed, 
and  while  it  will  be  discolored,  it  will  bring  a  good  price, 
though  not  the  top  grade.  This  will  distribute  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  that  state,  and  will  mean  arrangements 
for  improvements  on  the  farms,  as  well  as  setting  money  in 
circulation  which  will  place  others  in  position  to  make  im¬ 
provements. 

The  general  situation  in  business,  as  reported  by  bankers 
wholesalers  and  others  is  all  of  an  encouraging  nature, 
and  some  shrewd  forecasters  believe  that  many  brick 
men  will  find  that  they  have  not  enough  brick  on  hand 
to  serve  until  the  summer  season  allows  them  to  resume 
operations.  Many  cut  their  production  very  short,  and 
have  on  hand  only  a  moderate  amount, — less  than  the 
usual  volume  which  they  carry  over  for  the  spring  trade. 

The  situation  in  the  larger  cities  is  favorable  to  a  better 
range  of  prices.  There  has  been  a  “price  war”  on,  at 
some  points,  and  keen  cutting  and  competition  at  many 
others.  Those  who  were  so  eager  to  sell  their  product  as 
to  be  willing  to  do  so  at  cut  prices,  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  most  if  not  all  of  theirs.  For  the  remaining  lot, 
it  is  up  to  those  who  have  not  cut  prices,  to  see  to  it  that 
they  get  a  fair  return.  If  they  will  maintain  their  prices, 
they  should  be  able  to  get  more  for  their  product  than 
was  paid  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Early  prospects  for  building  generally  are  more  encour¬ 
aging.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  further  public  im¬ 
provements,  such  as  school  houses,  and  others,  while 
sewer  construction,  paving  and  gutters  and  other  similar 
work  is  being  taken  up  throughout  the  Northwest  in 
better  shape  than  ever  for  so  early  in  the  season.  It  is 
up  to  the  brick  forces  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  slighted 
in  the  matter. 

The  brick  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  look  over 
their  plants  and  lay  plans  for  the  new  season.  Despite 
the  poor  season  just  past,  a  number  of  plants  have  work 
under  way  for  the  installation  of  new  machinery,  and 
propose  to  improve  their  plants  and  extend  their  capacities. 
The  faith  shown  in  the  investments  indicates  that  they  see 
a  reason  for  such  action.  There  is  more  of  a  tendency  to 
make  a  better  product  and  to  improve  the  character  of 
the  goods  turned  out.  One  good  thing  which  has  been 
the  outcome  of  the  competition  of  cement  lines  has  been 
to  direct  attention  to  the  production  of  better  brick.  The 
cement  forces  have  never  been  backward  about  assaulting 
the  worth  of  brick,  and  pointing  out  v/hat  they  claim  to 
be  fatal  weaknesses.  This  attack  has  served  to  urge  the 
need  of  making  a  better  product,  and  the  plants  generally 
seem  to  be  inclined  to  turn  to  that.  The  desire  to  get 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  a  kiln  has  sometimes  led  to 
shipping  all  the  brick  possible,  culls  and  all  if  there  was 
any  hope  of  their  “getting  through.”  This  has  caused 
some  sharp  criticism  on  the  part  of  building  inspectors, 
who  have  threatened  to  condemn  entire  lots,  if  there  was 
not  more  care  shown  in  this  direction  as  well  as  more 
care  in  delivering,  It  has  been  stated  that  loads  would 
be  dumped  and  the  wagon  driven  over  the  load  or  part 
of  it,  leaving  marks  on  the  brick  where  the  wheels  passed. 
Such  statements  as  these  have  served  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  greater  attention  to  the  details. 

Outside  capital  is  being  interested  in  the  business  of  the 
Luverne  Brick  &  Tile  Company  at  Luverne,  Minn.,  and  it 
is  intended  to  reorganize  on  larger  lines  and  expand  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  to  about  three  times  the  present  ca¬ 
pacity.  This  company  has  always  done  a  good  business, 
but  limited  capital  has  prevented  it  from  realizing  what 
its  market  naturally  offered.  With  a  larger  capital  and 
an  enlarged  plant,  it  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  a  much 
larger  business. 

The  arrangements  for  the  annual  brick  convention  of  the 
Minnesota  association  have  been  handicapped  by  the  inabil- 
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ity  of  the  officers  of  the  association  to  get  together  and 
complete  preliminary  arrangements.  Many  conferences 
have  been  planned,  but  have  not  been  held  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  always  some  one  who  could  not  attend. 
But  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  shortly  now,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  con¬ 
vention  which  will  hold  its  own  with  previous  gatherings, 
in  point  of  interest  and  value  to  the  members. 

The  plant  of  the  Pocatello  Pressed  Brick  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  has  been  purchased 
by  Douglas  &  Valentine  at  receivers  sale,  and  will  be  re¬ 
opened  for  business  at  once  with  a  large  force  of  men. 
New  machinery  will  probably  be  installed. 

The  Rogue  River  Pottery  Company  has  opened  the 
Roy  Buck  brick  plant  at  Tolo,  Oregon,  with  a  force  of 
about  thirty  men.  They  are  operating  under  a  twenty- 
year  lease  and  will  manufacture  vitrified  brick  and  tile. 
J.  H.  McNichols  is  manager. 

James  Roberts  has  opened  a  small  pottery  plant  at 
Olympia,  Wash.,  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ware. 
He  is  putting  out  200  to  300  jars  or  vases  per  day.  A 
blue  clay  found  locally  between  Olympia  and  Beltlers 
Cove  is  being  used.  There  is  said  to  be  an  unlimited  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  clay  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Jackson  (Minn.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  announces  that 
many  improvements  will  be  made  at  its  plant.  A  steam 
drying  shed  156  ft.  x  16  ft.  is  now  under  construction; 
Eighty  new  triple  deck  drying  cars  will  be  added,  with 
other  new  machinery,  and  the  output  of  the  factory  will 
be  increased  from  a  daily  capacity  of  15,000  to  50,000.  A 
storage  shed  holding  many  tons  of  clay  will  also  be 
erected. 

G.  Gilbertson,  of  Pelican  Rapids,  Minn.,  contemplates 
establishing  a  brick  plant  at  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  to  cost 
about  $20,000.  A  plant  to  produce  about  70,000  daily 
is  anticipated.  Tests  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  clay  deposit  available  at  Valley  City  will  be  made. 

Henry  Hess  &  Son  and  Ernest  Beutler,  of  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  will  furnish  500,000  brick  or  more  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  model  school  building  to  be 
erected  at  the  State  Normal  School  in  St.  Cloud. 

The  Boettscher  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
has  filed  notice  of  dissolution  with  the  secretary  of  state 
at  Madison. 

We  learn  from  a  western  newspaper  that  Ed.  Jones, 
experienced  brickmaker  is  contemplating  the  erection  of 
a  brick  plant  at  Fall  City,  Oregon.  The  clay  near  this 
city  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  making  brick.  A 
petition  is  being  circulated  by  the  business  men  of  Fall 
City  to  aid  in  placing  the  plant  on  a  working  basis  and 
many  cash  subscriptions  have  already  been  given. 

We  learn  from  a  Western  newspaper  that  Ed.  Jones, 
Chris  Larson,  Mr.  Tibbits,  Geo.  Tool,  B.  R.  Coal  and 
others  of  Ardmore,  N.  Dak.  have  formed  a  joint  stock 
company  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,  and  have  secured  a 
charter  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  brick.  Two 
experimental  kilns  of  brick  have  been  burned,  and  the  clay 
has  been  found  excellent  for  making  brick. 

The  citizens  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  are  said  to  be  at 
war  with  the  treasury  department  over  the  material  to  be 
used  in  the  new  federal  building  there.  Owing  to  their 
request  contractors  will  be  asked  to  submit  alternate 
proposals  for  construction,  providing  for  the  use  of  either 
local  pressed  brick  or  stone,  instead  of  stone  alone  wffiich 
was  originally  asked  for.  There  is  a  law  in  N.  Dak., 
requiring  the  use  of  local  material  in  state  buildings,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  constructed  of  a  fine  quality  of 
pressed  brick.  With  the  state  buildings  of  that  material, 
the  residents  of  Bismarck  believe  the  federal  building 
should  be  constructed  of  the  same  material  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  other  buildings. 

We  are  told  that  the  directors  of  the  Laprairie  Brick 
Co.,  Montreal,  Canada,  have  declared  a  dividend  of  15 
per  cent  for  the  past  year. 

The  Willcocks  Lake  Brick  Co.,  79  Adelaide  Street 
West,  Toronto,  is  erecting  its  new  plant  on  Yonge  Street, 
about  17  miles  north  of  the  city.  Work  on  the  founda¬ 
tions  has  already  been  commenced,  and  they  expect  to 
begin  manufacturing  early  in  March. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  present  plant  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (S.  Dak.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  is  not  large  enough 
to  manufacture  the  amount  of  brick  necessary  to  supply 


the  demand,  the  company  is  considering  plans  whereby 
funds  may  be  obtained  to  enlarge  the  plant. 


AMONG  THE  HOOSIERS. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  23. — Building  operations  in  the 
city  last  year  exceed  building  operations  for  1910,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  compiled  by  Thomas  A.  Winterrowd, 
City  Building  Inspector.  The  total  operations  last  year 
were  $8,349,477  as  compared  with  $8,194,311  for  1910.  Per¬ 
mits  for  brick  construction  last  year  amounted  to  $695,- 
700  and  for  fireproof  construction  $1,744,478.  In  1910 
permits  for  brick  construction  reached  $585,128  and  for 
fireproof,  $2,294,845. 

The  brick  market  at  present  is  naturally  dull,  although 
several  companies  have  many  large  contracts  on  hand 
on  which  deliveries  will  soon  be  begun.  Zero  weather,  over 
.the  state,  during  the  last  few  days  has  practically  tied 
up  building  construction.  The  outlook  for  the  brick 
trade  this  year  is  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  sixteen-story  building  for  the  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  which  will  be  erected  at  the  south-east  corn¬ 
er  of  Washington  and  Meridian  streets.  The  Bedford 
Stone  &  Construction  Co.  has  the  contract  for  the  brick 
and  fireproofing;  the  John  Ittenbach  Co.,  the  contract  for 
the  stone;  the  F.  E.  Gates  Marble  &  Tile  Co.  the  con¬ 
tract  for  marble  and  tile  and  the  Federal  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  the  contract  for  the  terra 
cotta.  The  building  will  cost  approximately  $1,000,000. 

A  company  to  deal  in  all  kinds  of  building  supplies  has 
been  organized  at  Fort  Wayne  under  the  name  of  the 
Sunamitt  City  Supply  Co.  and  has  been  incorporated  with 
an  authorized  capitalization  of  $25,000.  Those  interested 
in  the  company  are  J.  R.  Kennedy,  Henry  Wehrenberg, 
William  Westhoff,  H.  C.  Ehle,  Max  Irmscher,  James 
Hartzell,  William  Kruem  Henry  Kanning,  Joseph  Her- 
genroether  and  Henry  Hachmeier. 

The  death  of  Edward  Mertz,  for  fifteen  years  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  Hoosier  Brick  Co.,  at  New  Albany, 
occurred  in  that  city  last  month.  Mr.  Mertz  was  fifty- 
six  years  old  and  is  survived  by  a  daughter. 

Stricken  by  apoplexy,  C.  C.  Gehring,  cashier  at  the 
office  of  the  Adams  Brick  Co.,  in  this  city,  died  at  his 
home,  717  East  17th  St.  on  January  7.  Mr.  Gehring  was 
tending  to  his  furnace  when  stricken.  His  groans  attracted 
members  of  the  family  who  reached  him  too  late,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  of  assistance. 

The  National  City  Bank,  which  began  business  January 
2  and  which  was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
Union  National  Bank  and  the  Columbia  National  Bank, 
has  announced  its  intention  of  erecting  a  twelve-story 
brick  bank  and  office  building  this  year  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $200,000. 

Mr.  Geo.  Elston  is  the  new  superintendent  of  the 
Bloomingdale  (Ind.  clay  plant. 

The  newly  organized  Indiana  Coal  &  Clay  Co.,  of 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  elected  the  following  officers.  Dr.  G. 
W.  Bence,  president,  Geo.  Hanna,  secretary  and  Arthur 
Reat,  treasurer.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $50,000  and 
has  control  of  80  acres  of  rich  clay  and  coal  lands  near 
Patricksburg,  Owen  County. 

The  Fairmont  (Ind.)  Tile  Works  has  been  closed  for 
the  winter  during  which  time  a  number  of  needed  repairs 
will  be  made. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  27. — If  a  bill  recently  filed  in  the 
House  becomes  a  law,  the  roofs  of  all  buildings  more  than 
one  story  in  height  in  the  Metropolitan  water  district 
must  have  roofs  of  non-inflammable  material. 

An  eastern  newspaper  states  that  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  on  the  part  of  Westbrook  and  Portland,  Maine, 
business  men  to  take  over  the  long  unused  Hawkes 
brickyard  at  Westbrook.  The  intention  is  to  form  a  cor¬ 
poration  with  a  capital  of  between  $50,000  and  $100,000 
and  put  the  plant  in  operation  soon.  The  plant  is  well 
situated  on  a  spur  track  of  the  W.  N.  &  P.  division  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Maine  Central  railroad. 
The  buildings  and  plant  are  said  to  be  in  good  condition, 
and  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  clay  and  of 
the  quality  best  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

The  city  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  recently  advertised 
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for  bids  for  a  large  supply  of  sewer  pipe  to  be  used  during 
the  year  1912. 

Berlin  (Conn.)  brick  manufacturers  are  somewhat  en¬ 
couraged  over  the  prospect  of  a  slightly  better  market 
with  higher  prices  than  was  the  rule  the  past  summer. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  barge  canal  be  constructed  from 
New  Britain,  the  “Hardware  City,”  to  Middletown,  Conn. 
If  this  project  is  carried  through  it  will  be  of  consider¬ 
able  benefit  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  both  New 
Britain  and  Berlin,  as  this  means  they  would  be  able  to 
ship  their  product  to  Connecticut  River  points  and  even 
to  New  York  City  by  water  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  by 
rail. 

Purchasing  Agent  Carleton  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  has  asked 
for  bids  on  about  30  carloads  of  standard  sewer  pipe 
from  5  to  24  inches  in  diameter.  The  requirements  were 
that  the  bids  must  be  in  two  forms,  one  that  the  shipper 
will  stand  all  loss  of  breakage  and  cost  of  inspection,  and 
another  form  that  the  city  should  stand  such  loss.  Bids 
have  also  been  called  for  70,000  brick  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  catch  basins. 


Wm.  J.  Dunham  and  K.  Dutcher,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
have  recently  taken  out  patents  on  a  brick  machine. 

A  new  department  in  the  handling  of  brick  at  Calais, 
Me.,  is  the  shipping  of  them  in  barrels  to  prevent  break¬ 
age. 

An  unusually  large  sale  took  place  on  Dec.  27th  at 
the  yard  of  the  New  Britain  Brick  Co.,  in  Clayton,  Conn., 
when  over  2,000,000  brick,  burned  and  unburned,  were 
disposed  of.  Most  of  the  brick  went  to  the  Central 
(Conn.)  Brick  Co.  One  or  two  small  kilns  were  bid  on 
by  the  mortgagees,  amounting  to  only  about  $30,000  above 
the  mortgage. 

A  wind  storm  recently  blew  down  about  200  ft.  of  the 
shed  of  the  New  England  Brick  Co.  at  East  Brookfield, 
Mass. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  24. — There  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  brick' industry  in  the  West  Virginia  ter¬ 
ritory  during  the  last  year,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  the 
state  is  one  of  the  best  ten  brick  producing  states  in  the 
Unied  States. 

This  lead  is  gained  over  other  states,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  the  state  is  practically  a  leader  in  the  paving  brick 
and  paving  block  industry.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  the  first  paving  brick  in  the  United  States  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  made  within  the  borders  of  the  Pan 
Handle  state. 

Concerning  the  brick  and  fire  clay  interests  of  this 
state,  Col.  Jasper  A.  Smith,  of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va., 
recently  had  the  following  history  of  the  industry  in  the 
state  published  in  the  “Chester  Citizen,”  of  Chester, 
W.  Va.: 

History  of  the  Industry  in  West  Virginia. 

Where  primeval  forests  covered  the  slopes  that  lead 
down  to  the  river  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  fair  County  of  Hancock  was  fire  clay  found.  The 
Indian,  breaking  through  the  overshadowing  branches 
that  fringed  the  majestic  stream,  was  impelled  to  cry  out 
Ohio,  thus  expressing  in  one  word  his  awe,  admiration 
and  appreciation  of  one  of  the  most  inspiring  works  of 
nature  and  nature’s  God,  signifying  in  aboriginal  lan¬ 
guage,  beautiful.  It  was  there,  he  doubtless  trod  the 
soil  of  blossoming  fire  clay  in  his  descent,  and  soiled  his 
moccasioned  feet  with  one  of  the  best  deposits  that 
nature  bequeathed  to  Hancock  County. 

This  out  crop  of  fire  clay,  in  later  years  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  certain  veins  of  this  material  which,  now,  have 
been  so  long  worked  that  the  hills  are  honey-combed  with 
mines  that  penetrate  far  back  into  their  level  depths. 

Hardy  sons  of  Erin’s  isle  were  among  the  first  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  what  market  was  found  as  early  as  1832  and, 
many  of  the  sons  of  these  men  are  yet  engaged  in  the 
business  in  their  several  capacities.  We  are  thus  led  to 
reflect;  that: 

While  the  Indian  with  his  pipe  of  peace, 

Was  passing  fast  away, 

Paddy  with  his  piece  of  pipe, 

Had  surely  come  to  stay. 


Perhaps  no  industry  in  old  Hancock  has  had  a  more 
fertile,  yet  varied  existence,  than  that  of  fire  clay  and  fire 
brick.  A  beginning  was  made  in  1832  to  produce  them. 

The  first  shipment  of  the  raw  material  was  made  by 
boat  to  Pittsburgh,  by  Thos.  Freeman,  the  great  grand 
sire  of  the  Ballantyne  Bros.,  who  are  now  shipping  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  tons  daily.  This  initial  shipment  was  con¬ 
signed  to  James  S.  Porter  who  made  it  into  brick  and 
tested  them  in  the  rolling  mill  furnaces  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Porter  later  came  to  Hancock  and  began  to  manu¬ 
facture  them  on  the  ground.  This  was  the  first  effort  to 
make  fire  brick  west  of  the  noted  clay  district  at  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.  The  growing  iron  industries  of  Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling  and  Steubenville,  absorbed  the  product  until  the 
fast  growing  trade  on  the  river  south  of  these  points  de¬ 
manded  increased  supply.  As  the  years  wore  on,  this 
was  met  by  the  opening  of  new  mines  at  various  points 
between  Browns  Island  on  the  south  and  Blacks  Island 
at  the  north,  and  a  market  was  found  at  Portsmouth,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Louisville  and  Paducah,  Ky.,  New  Al¬ 
bany,  Madison  and  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  New  Orleans,  La. 

In  1848  Robert  Porter  and  B.  J.  Smith  formed  a  co¬ 
partnership  and  began  to  make  fire  brick  at  Black  Horse, 
which  point  acquired  its  rather  racy  name  from  the  old 
Black  Horse  tavern  and  ferry  which  in  early  days  was 
located  there.  This  point  was  the  western  terminal  of  the 
old  Pittsburgh  road  which  pursued  its  devious  route 
through  Hancock  around  Turkey  Knob  and  by  various 
windings  descended  into  the  valley  here.  Traces  of  this 
road  can  be  seen  even  now  after  its  abandonment  many 
years  ago. 

This  firm  of  Porter  and  Smith  was  very  successful,  both 
gentlemen  being  very  active  in  their  management,  and 
it  long  bore  the  credit  of  never  being  idle.  In  winter, 
clay  was  mined  by  the  same  force  of  men  who  in  sum¬ 
mer  ground  this  clay  and  made  it  into  brick  or  shipped 
it  in  its  ground  state.  In  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  a 
large  pile  of  sandstone  was  reduced  by  fire  to  a  con¬ 
sistency  that  permitted  of  easy  grinding  between  lateral 
rolls  of  massive  iron.  This  gannister  was  added  to  the 
clay  in  due  proportion  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  this 
firm’s  management  was  due  much  of  the  increased  trade 
that  came  to  this  county.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  the  industry  suffered  a  period  of  depression,  due  to 
the  uncertainty  of  business  in  the  future.  All  works  were 
idle. 

Nothwithstanding  this  uncertainty,  after  a  short  time 
some  works  resumed  operation  but,  the  supply  being  limit¬ 
ed  the  government  chartered  what  craft  the  manufacturers 
had  and  loaded  the  discarded  brick  and  bats  which  were 
in  the  dumps  on  the  river  bank.  Good  prices  were  paid 
for  these  castaway  brick  and  they  went  to  points  down 
the  Ohio  to  line  the  furnaces  engaged  in  casting  ordinance. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to 
production,  which  was  enjoyed  for  several  years.  This 
led  to  the  building  of  a  larger  fleet  of  keel  boats,  barges 
and  flats  until  there  were  not  less  than  fifty  of  these  craft, 
loading  for  or  en  route  to  various  markets,  at  all  times 
when  the  river  was  navigable.  These  boats  built  by  Han¬ 
cock  County  capital  were  towed  by  steamboats,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  manufacturers. 

New  Cumberland  virtually  owned  the  trade  in  brick  and 
clay  where  river  ports  supplied  demand.  Other  points 
not  reached  by  river  began  to  seek  a  supply  and  to  meet 
it,  brick  and  clay  were  ferried  to  Toronto  and  Empire, 
Ohio,  or  loaded  on  cars  at  various  points  on  the  Ohio 
river  where  the  railroad  had  tracks  convenient.  Later  it 
became  necessary  to  build  an  incline  from  the  river  to  the 
C.  &  P.  R.  R.  tracks.  This  was  done  at  a  point  on  the 
Ohio  shore  south  of  Freemans  Station  and  millions  of 
brick  and  thousands  of  tons  of  clay  found  their  way  to  all 
points  reached  by  rail,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and 
from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Mississippi,  and  manv  were 
shipped  over  the  lakes  and  beyond  the  seas.  In  later  years 
the  Pan  Handle  railroad  extended  a  branch  line  to  the 
clay  district  to  take  care  of  the  immense  tonnage.  This 
large  benefit  to  the  district  was  very  largely  due  to  the 
earnest  efforts  of  Capt.  John  Porter.  No  man  in  the 
county  can  lay  claim  to  a  larger  experience  nor  a  longer 
connection  with  this  business  to  which  he  has  practically 
devoted  all  his  days. 

The  discovery  of  fire  clays  at  other  points  in  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  has  drawn  some  of  the  trade  in  fire  brick  from 
this  section  but,  the  fact  remains  that  old  Hancock  holds 
the  supremacy  in  the  superior  quality  of  brick  and  block 
now  being  extensively  used  for  paving  purposes. 

Many  firms  have  been  engaged  in  this  industry  in  form¬ 
er  years  and  some  others  are  yet  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  and  block  in  this  district.  Limited  space 
for  this  article  forbids  further  mention.  However,  the 
business  has  surely  come  to  stay.  With  a  nine  foot  stage 
to  Cairo  and  the  splendid  adaptability  of  paving  brick  and 
paving  block  to  the  Good  Roads  idea,  then  will  come  a 
long  future  of  continued  demand  for  this  product  and  a 
consequent  prosperity. 

At  Ransom,  W.  Va.,  a  kiln  to  hold  200,000  brick  is  being 
completed  by  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Brick  Co. 

James  Luke,  superintendent  of  the  New  Cumberland, 
W.  Va.,  plant  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  observed 
his  46th  birthday  recently.  A  number  of  his  fellow  Mas¬ 
onic  fellows  went  to  his  home  and  there  was  a  bright  eve¬ 
ning  in  store  for  the  host.  The  affair  was  arranged  by 
a  number  of  the  boys,  who  took  the  affable  Mrs.  Luke  in¬ 
to  their  confidence,  and  she  did  her  part  well. 

Mayer  Bros.,  who  recently  engaged  in  the  brick  business 
at  Cumberland,  Md.,  have  been  given  the  contract  for 
75,000  red  pressed  brick  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  station  at  Cumberland  for  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railroad. 

The  Mack  Mfg.  Co.’s  plants  have  suspended  operation 
and  general  repairs  will  be  made  at  the  various  plants. 
The  brick  business  has  been  exceptionally  good  during 
the  past  several  months  and  the  plants  have  been  op¬ 
erated  at  full  capacity.  The  plants  will  be  started  as  early 
as  possible  as  the  stock  is  very  low. 

The  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.  has  purchased  the  60- 
acre  farm  of  W.  E.  Hartman,  from  whom  clay  was  former¬ 
ly  purchased  on  a  royalty  basis.  The  plant  is  now  in 
steady  operation,  and  all  of  the  new  machinery,  which 
gave  more  or  less  trouble  when  first  installed,  is  working 
in  first-class  condition,  and  the  average  daily  output  is 
about  25,000  brick.  The  machinery  is  capable  of  turning 
out  a  greater  output,  but  the  present  kiln  capacity  is  not 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  a  larger  output.  Some  additional 
kilns  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future. 


KANSAS  CITY  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  26. — The  fact  that  some  brick 
manufacturers  here,  were  not  only  able  to  make  expenses 
but  declared  very  respectable  dividends,  should  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  1911  was  a  fairly  good  year.  Careful 
management  and  a  good  selling  force  seems  to  be  the 
great  thing,  and  plants  run  with  this  equipment  have 
done  very  well  during  the  past  trying  season.  The  sell¬ 
ing  end  seems  to  have  been  the  neglected  feature  of  a 
good  many  of  the  plants.  Instead  of  a  market  being 
searched  for  and  found  where  a  profit  could  be  made,  the 
effort  seemed  to  be  to  get  rid  of  the  stock  on  hand 
quickly,  regardless  of  profit.  The  sales  force  seemed  to 
have  the  idea  that  its  main  purpose  was  to  keep  the 
yards  cleaned  up  so  more  brick  could  be  made,  when  in 
reality  making  a  profit  should  have  been  its  main  pur¬ 
pose.  One  jobber,  in  this  city,  makes  the  statement  that 
only  a  few  of  the  makers  of  brick  are  able  to  say  exact¬ 
ly  what  the  cost  of  brick  is  per  thousand,  and  as  a  result 
they  keep  cutting  down  their  prices  under  pressure  until 
they  are  selling  below  cost  before  they  know  it. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  past  year  is  the  turning  of  a 
number  of  plants  from  the  use  of  gas  as  a  fuel  in  this 
section.  Those  who  have  depended  upon  it  altogether  in 
the  past  have  been  obliged  to  shut  down  their  plants 
when  gas  could  not  be  secured,  and  have,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  given  up  gas  entirely  and  have  fitted  their  fur¬ 
naces  and  kilns  for  the  burning  of  oil.  Others  have 
planned  to  use  oil  at  certain  seasons  and  gas  when  the 
supply  was  sufficient,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling  among 
the  manufacturers  who  do  not  own  their  own  gas  that 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they  must  turn  to  some 
other  fuel,  owing  to  the  advances  in  the  cost  of  gas,  and 
they  are  turning  to  oil  as  the  handiest  fuel,  and  one  less 
likely  to  be  affected  by  strikes. 

The  Cherryvale  (Kan.)  Brick  Co.,  of  which  J.  E.  But¬ 
ler  and  F.  E.  Shuman  are  the  principal  stockholders,  has 
received  an  amendment  to  its  charter  decreasing  its 
capital  stock  from  $70,000  to  $35,000,  and  changing  the 
location  of  the  offices  from  Cherryvale  to  the  brick  plant 
two  miles  out  of  the  city. 


Rich  Bed 
of  Kidney  Shale 

20  acres  located  at  the  crossing  of 
two  trunk  lines.  Plenty  of  cheap 
natural  gas,  water.  If  necessary,  local 
people  will  take  half  of  stock  with  ex¬ 
perienced  parties.  From  tests  made, 
shale  makes  No.  1  vitrified  pavers  and 
face  brick  rich  chocolate  color.  Depth 
tested  to  22  ft.  without  getting  through 
shale.  Full  particulars  furnished  by 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bowie,  Texas 
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FOR  SALE 

70-Ton  Vulcan 
Steam  Shovel 


This  shovel  is  equipped  with  steel  boom, 
2  yd.  dipper,  3  sets  of  engines,  and  is  in 
good  operating  condition  throughout, 
ready  for  immediate  delivery  and  ser¬ 
vice.  We  offer  it  at  a  special  bargain 
to  quick  buyer  and  will  be  pleased  to 
name  very  low  quotation  on  application 
to  any  one  interested. 

PFANNMUELLER  ENGINEERING  CO. 

3701-315-7  So.  Ashland  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


^/7HEN  you  see  an 
^  Atlas  Engine  and 
then  find  the  owner,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  find 
a  successful  business 
man. 

ATLAS  ENGINE  WORKS 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Chicago  Cable  Address :  WINFIELD 


Long  Distance  Telephone:  HARRISON  754 
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ALL  EYES  ON  CHICAGO 


This  CityjWill  be  the  Center  of  the  Clay  World  During  the  Big  Week  in  March,  When 
Burned  Clay  Products  Will  for  the  First  Time  Appear  in  the  Public  Lime- 
Light — Everything  is  Ready  for  the  Great  Event  of  the  Year 


The  stage  is  nearly  set  for  the  great  industrial  Show 
to  be  presented  to  the  public  at  the  Chicago  Coliseum, 
during  the  week  of  March  5th  to  12th.  The  features 
have  been  arranged  for,  the  properties  prepared,  and 
when  the  curtain  rises  on  March  7th,  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  will  have  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  to  see 
burned  clay  in  all  its  attractiveness  and  utility  at  its 
very  best. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition  and  the  numerous  con¬ 
ventions  and  gatherings  which  be  held  in  Chicago,  during 
the  same  week,  are  so  closely  allied  in  interests  that 
they  can  be  considered,  only  as  one  big  event  or  series 


Manufacturers’  Association  will  enroll  the  largest  mem¬ 
bership  in  its  history.  The  various  social  functions  will 
be  the  biggest  and  greatest  in  the  annals  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  clay  industry  which  it  represents,  a  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  has  been  issued  by  Mayor  Harrison  to 
the  mayors  of  every  city  in  this  country  and  Canada, 
inviting  them  on  behalf  of  the  city  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  their  various  departments  to  attend  the  Expo¬ 
sition,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  modern  methods  of 
fireproof  construction,  sanitary  sewerage  systems,  street 
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This  Is  Your  Show,  Gentlemen. 


of  events.  Doubtless  hundreds  would  attend  the  conven¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  anything  else,  but  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Clay  Show  gives  added  lustre  and  in¬ 
terest  to  the  conventions  and  makes  it  certain  that  the 
combined  events  will  draw  to  Chicago  the  largest  gather¬ 
ing  of  clay  products  manufacturers  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  Chicago  itself  is  no  small  attraction,  and  many 
of  those  who  will  come  will  make  the  conventions  and 
Clay  Show  an  excuse  for  visiting  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Middle  West. 

Throughout  this  country  and  Canada,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  topic  of  conversation,  among  clay  men,  at  the 
present  time  is  Chicago’s  “Big  Week,”  and  the  com¬ 
mon  greeting  among  members  of  the  trade  is  “Meet  me 
in  Chicago.”  The  importance  of  the  event  is  so  great 
that  prominent  clay  products  manufacturers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  come  in  numbers  from  every  state  in  the  Union, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  National  Brick 


paving,  public  comfort  stations  and  other  demonstrations 
which  will  be  features  of  the  Show.  This  invitation  from 
the  Mayor  is  without  precedent.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  a  mayor  of  this  city,  of  two  and  one-quarter  million 
people,  has  given  his  personal  endorsement  to  an  indus¬ 
trial  exposition  of  this  kind. 

In  the  program  of  entertainment  which  is  offered  to 
the  visitors  will  be  receptions,  banquets,  smokers  and 
other  social  events  of  an  enjoyable  nature.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies 
who  will  accompany  the  visiting  clayworkers,  and  these 
ladies  can  be  assured  of  a  most  enjoyable  week,  with 
many  events  arranged  particularly  for  their  pleasure. 

If  the  visitors  have  time  for  anything  else  than  the 
program  of  social  gatherings  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  Clay  Show,  they  will  find  Chicago’s  theatres 
now  at  their  very  best,  with  many  interesting  attractions 
well  worth  seeing. 
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Arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the  thousands 
of  guests  are  being  perfected  by  members  of  the  trade 
in  Chicago,  who  have  formed  an  organization  known  as 
the  Chicago  Clay  Club.  A  very  substantial  sum  has  been 
raised  as  an  entertainment  fund,  and  no  pains  or  expense 
will  be  spared  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  the  visitors.  Chicago  will  welcome  its  hosts  of  guests 
with  a  “glad  hand,”  and  in  a  manner  that  will  be  credit¬ 
able  to  the  city  and  the  industry.  The  arrangements  to 
be  made  by  the  Clay  Club  are  in  the  hands  of  competent 
committees  as  follows: 

Chicago  Clay  Club. 

William  D.  Gates,  president,  122  S.  Michigan  Ave. ;  B.  F. 
Weber,  first  vice  president,  118  N.  LaSalle  St.;  H.  L.  Matz, 
second  vice  president,  133  W.  Washington  St.;  E.  C.  Kim- 
bell,  secretary,  133  W.  Washington  St.;  C.  B.  VerNooy, 
treasurer,  133  W.  Washington  St.— General  Committee. 

William  Schlake,  chairman,  133  W.  Washington  St.;  H. 
J.  Flood,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.;  F.  S.  Wright,  134  S. 
LaSalle  St.;  S.  T.  Jacobs,  38  S.  Dearborn  St.;  T.  C.  Mould¬ 
ing,  133  W.  Washington  St.;  Thomas  Carey,  133  W.  Wash¬ 
ing  St. — Committee  on  Finances. 

L.  D.  Binyon,  chairman,  133  W.  Washington  St. ;  A.  T. 
Leach,  445  Plymouth  Court ;  C.  H.  Alsip,  133  W.  Washington 
St.;  W.  P.  Varney,  133  W.  Washington  St.;  E.  K.  Cormack, 
133  W.  Washington  St.;  Adolph  Hottinger,  2525  Clybourne 
Ave. — Entertainment  Committee. 

The  Conventions. 

While  the  program  of  the  National  Brick  Manufact¬ 
urers  Association  is  not  yet  complete  for  publication,  yet 
it  is  sufficiently  perfected  to  permit  of  the  statment  being 
made  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  programs 
ever  offered  at  a  convention  of  this  kind.  Papers  will  be 
presented  by  men  of  national  prominence  in  the  clay¬ 
working  industry,  and  discussions  will  take  place  con¬ 
cerning  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
industry. 

Headquarters  of  the  N.  B'.  M.  A.  will  open  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel  and  Annex  on  Michigan  Boulevard,  Monday, 
March  4th,  and  sessions  will  commence  on  Wednesday, 
March  6th,  at  2  P.  M.,  to  be  continued  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  only  one  session  per  day  being  held  last¬ 
ing  from  9:30  A.  M.  until  2  P.  M.,  thus  giving  ample  time 
and  opportunity  for  visiting  the  Clay  Products  Expo¬ 
sition,  indulging  in  sightseeing  trips  and  enjoying  the 
various  social  gatherings  and  functions. 

The  Congress  Hotel  and  Annex  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  places  in  the  city  for  the  holding  of  such  a 
gathering,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificient  hostelries  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.  It  is  provided  with  a  magnificient 
convention  hall,  ample  for  the  purposes  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

The  sessions  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  will  be  held  in  the  same  hotel,  begin¬ 
ning  March  4th  at  9  A.  M„  and  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  hotel  will  be  held  the  sessions  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  meetings  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  society. 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Annex  on  Wednesday,  March  6th,  at  9:30  A.  M.,  and  will 
hold  a  general  publicity  meeting  on  Thursday,  March 
7th,  at  9:30  A.  M.  This  general  meeting  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  many  able  speakers  and  the  splendid  work  ac¬ 
complished  will  be  fully  explained,  and  plans  made  for 
increased  effort  to  promote  the  building  brick  interests. 

The  National  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Annex  sometime 
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during  the  week,  but  Secretary  Durbin'  has  not  yet  fixed 
the  date. 

A  meeting  has  been  called  of  the  manufacturers  of 
drain  tile  throughout  the  country,  and  a  session  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  has  been  turned  over  to  the  drain  tile  branch 
of  the  industry  for  this  purpose.  It  is  expected  that  a 
National  Drain  Tile  Association  allied  with  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  will  be  formed. 

The  American  Terra  Cotta  Manufacturers’  Association 
will  hold  a  meeting  during  the  week,  the  date  not  yet 
being  fixed.  This  organization  includes  over  twenty  of 
the  great  terra  cotta  companies,  and  fully  represents  this 
important  branch  of  the  clay  industry.  The  Illinois  Clay 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold  a  convention  in 
Chicago,  March  8th  and  9th,  making  their  headquarters 
at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  adjacent  to  the  Hotel  Annex. 
Secretary  A.  E.  Huckins  and  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  head 
of  the  Ceramic  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
have  arranged  a  very  interesting  and  important  program, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  gathering  of  the  Illinois 
Association  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  its  35 
years  of  service.  Some  very  important  matters  vital  to 
the  clay  interests  are  to  be  considered,  and  a  large  atten¬ 
dance  is  expected.  It  is  probable  that  the  Illinois  men 
will  gather  in  a  banquet  or  smoker  of  their  own,  some¬ 
time  during  the  week. 

The  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  will 

hold  its  annual  convention  at  Milwaukee  on  March 
% 

6th  and  7th,  and  will  adjourn  the  convention  to  meet  in 
Chicago  on  the  8th  to  give  the  members  the  opportunity 
to  jointly  visit  the  Clay  Show. 

It  is  expected  that  a  number  of  other  meetings  con¬ 
nected  with  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  will  be 
held  during  this  important  week,  including  a  meeting  of 
the  sewer  pipe  interests  in  connection  with  the  Clay 
Products  Publicity  Bureau. 

Special  State  Days. 

In  honor  of  the  special  endorsement  given  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  state  associations  to  the  Clay  Products  Exposition, 
March  7th  has  been  set  aside  as  Illinois  day,  March  8th 
as  Wisconsin  day  and  March  9th  as  Iowa  day.  Other 
special  days  will  be  set  aside,  to  be  announced  later. 

All  of  the  State  associations  have  given  hearty  endorse¬ 
ment  to  the  Exposition.  As  announced  in  our  last  issue, 
the  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association,  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  last  month  at  Fort  Dodge,  not  only  endorsed  the 
movement,  but  voted  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  make  a  joint  display  of  Iowa’s  clay  products, 
and  to  provide  a  headquarters  at  the  Exposition  for  the 
Iowa  visitors.  The  latest  association  to  join  in  this 
movement,  was  the  Northwestern  Clay  xA.ssociation  which 
met  at  Minneapolis,  February  5th  and  voted  a  sum  of 
money  to  reserve  a  place  at  the  Show  for  the  exhibit  of 
clay  products  made  by  members  of  that  association. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition 
will  be  on  March  7th,  and  the  Exposition  will  be  open 
daily,  thereafter,  including  Sunday,  until  March  12th. 

There  will  be  no  exhibits  of  machinery  in  connection 
with  the  National  Convention  this  year.  A  large  number 
of  clay  machinery  and  supply  manufacturers  have,  how¬ 
ever,  engaged  suites  of  rooms  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  and 
this  important  ally  to  the  industry  will  be  on  hand  in  full 
force. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  National  Association  will  be 
held  on  Friday  evening  in  the  beautiful  banquet  hall  of 
the  Annex.  This  will  be  a  subscription  banquet,  under 
the  direction  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  executive  committee,  and 
assisted  by  the  local  entertaining  committee.  A  number 
of  speakers  of  National  prominence  will  make  banquet 
addresses. 
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At  the  formal  opening  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition 
on  Thursday  evening  at  8  o’clock,  a  special  program  has 
been  prepared  in  honor  of  the  event. 

Among  the  important  addresses  on  the  program  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  are  the  following: 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  Program. 

“Let  go  That  Which  is  Good  When  You  Find  Some¬ 
thing  Better.” — W.  C.  Denison,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“Points  on  the  Construction  and  Operation  of  the  Lubri¬ 
cating  Die.” — R.  T.  Stull,  Urbana,  Ill. 

“The  Power  and  Value  of  Working  Together,  Versus 
Working  Alone.” — W.  H.  Wayward,  Boston,  Mass. 

“Steam  and  Electric  Power  for  the  Operation  of  Brick¬ 
yards.” — Louis  Campbell,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

“The  Need  of  Organization  Among  Drain  Tile  Manu¬ 
facturers.” — J.  W.  Anderson,  Woodland,  Ill. 

“The  Relation  of  the  Porosity  of  Bricks  to  their  Crush¬ 
ing  Strength.” — Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Champaign,  Ill. 

“Strain  Measurements  of  Brick  Pavements.” — J.  E. 
Howard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“The  Technical  Man  as  a  Commercial  Asset  in  the 
Clay  Industry.” — Dwight  F.  Farnham,  Seattle,  Wash. 

“Back  to  Brick.”  Hon.  John  B.  Rose,  Roseton,  N.  Y. 

“Report  of  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation.” — - 
Ross  C.  Purdy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Soft  Mud  Process.” — General 


Of  course,  it  is  expected  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Chicago  citizens  will  visit  the  show,  as  expositions  of 
this  kind  are  always  popular  with  the  public,  and  a  good 
attendance  can  be  counted  upon.  Chicago  also  has  a  con¬ 
stant  visiting  population  of  fully  50,000  people,  and  a  large 
attendance  can  be  expected  from  these  visitors.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  show,  is  not,  however,  to  secure  the 
local  attendance  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  rather 
to  produce  such  a  demonstration  of  burned  clay  as  will 
insure  much  publicity  throughout  the  entire  country,  and 
which  will  attract  the  attention  of  architects,  builders, 
municipal  authorities  and  others  particularly  interested 
in  the  features  of  the  exhibit. 

Some  of  the  Features. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Exposition 
will  be  the  $3,000  brick  bungalow  to  be  erected  complete 
on  the  floor  of  the  Coliseum,  from  the  plan  of  the  prize 
winning  design  submitted  in  the  prize  competition  in 
which  architects  all  over  the  country  have  been  interested. 
Other  designs  submitted  in  this  competition  will  also  be 
shown  complete  in  the  architectural  section  of  the  Show. 

Perhaps  a  feature  that  will  be  more  noticeable  than  any 
other  will  be  the  magnificient  terra  cotta  arch  erected 
by  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.  This  arch  repre¬ 
senting  a  cost  of  about  $10,000  will  be  27  feet  in  height 
and  will  reach  across  the  main  aisle  of  the  Coliseum.  The 


Chicago’s  Splendid  Burned  Sky  Line. 


Discussion,  Led  by  C.  H.  Bryan,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“Dryer  Problems,”  General  Discussion,  led  by  W.  E. 
Dunwody,  Macon,  Ga. 

Other  questions  bearing  on  various  phases  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  included  in  the  formal  program  which 
when  published  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request. 

The  Show  Beautiful. 

Practically  all  of  the  enormous  floor  space  of  the  great 
Coliseum  has  now  been  fully  reserved,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  Show  will  be  a  great  success  in 
every  particular,  and  a  credit  to  the  industry.  The  sole 
purpose  of  the  Exposition  is  to  exploit  burned  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  to  this  end  the  exhibitors  and  management  are 
bending  every  energy  to  place  before  the  people,  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  the  variety,  beauty,  utility  and 
merit  of  all  kinds  of  clay  products,  many  of  the  exhibits 
representing  stupendous  outlays  of  time  and  money.  Many 
of  these  features  will  be  of  such  importance  as  to  attract 
world-wide  attention,  and  we  can  feel  sure  that  because 
of  this  Exposition  the  products  of  our  plants  will  be  very 
much  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  country,  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months.  Already  thousands  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals  have  published  matter  relating  to  the 
Exposition,  and  this  publicity  can  all  be  counted  on  as 
beneficial  to  the  clay  interests  in  general. 


terra  cotta  branch  of  the  industry  will  also  be  represented 
in  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
of  Chicago,  and  by  other  exhibitors. 

Some  300  face  brick  manufacturers,  representing  20  dif¬ 
ferent  states  will  have  exhibits  at  the  Show.  These  ex¬ 
hibits  will  be  produced  in  varied  forms,  from 
ordinary  panels  to  artistic  structures  built  from 
elaborate  architectural  designs,  that  will  show  the 
immense  variety  of  face  brick  effects  which  have 
marked  the  wonderful  development  in  this  branch  of  the 
industry  during  the  past  few  years.  Every  known  type 
of  face  brick  will  be  exhibited,  including  the  beautiful 
and  perfect  forms  in  which  dry  pressed  brick  are  now 
manufactured,  and  the  wonderful  effects  in  rough  faced, 
wire-cut  brick  in  conjunction  with  the  various  kinds  of 
mortar  bonds,  and  the  good  old  hard-burned  red  brick 
of  the  sandstruck  variety.  One  feature  of  the  Show  will 
be  the  exhibit  of  six  prominent  builder’s  supply  com¬ 
panies,  known  as  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association, 
who  have  engaged  sixteen  spaces  bordering  two  aisles  of 
the  Coliseum.  An  artistic  gateway  will  form  the  entrance 
to  this  exhibit.  The  products  will  be  displayed  in  a  most 
attractive  and  artistic  manner  and  it  is  thought  that  this 
feature  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ex¬ 
position. 
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Most  encouraging  to  the  management  has  been  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  manner  in  which  many  pf  the  Eastern  clay- 
workers  and  dealers  have  given  their  support  to  the  en¬ 
terprise.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  interests  of  the 
Metropolitan  district  have  joined  together  and  raised  a 
large  fund  to  make  a  joint  display  that  will  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  center.  This  will  include  exhibits  from  Sayre- 
Fisher  Co.  the  great  New  Jersey  concern  which  prob¬ 
ably  operates  the  largest  clayworking  plant  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Hudson  River  common  brick  interests  will  raise 
a  most  liberal  fund  for  the  representation  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Chicago  rivals  New  York 
as  a  producer  of  common  brick,  this  exhibit  will  be  of 
especial  interest,  for  the  bringing  of  common  brick  to 
display  in  Chicago  seems  like  “bringing  coals  to  New¬ 
castle.”  The  Hudson  River  men  are  making  a  stupendous 
effort  to  promote  and  increase  the  use  of  clay  products, 
and  their  slogan,  “Back  to  Brick,”  is  now  much  in  the 
public  eye  and  ear  in  their  territory. 

“Tapestry  Brick,”  made  by  the  firm  of  Fiske  &  Co.,  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  is  famous  throughout  the  world. 
This  popular  brand  of  rough-faced  wire-cut  brick  repre¬ 
sents  the  last  word  in  artistic  brick  manufacture,  and 
Fiske  &  Co.  have  furnished  their  material  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  architectural  effects  of  modern  date.  They 
ship  “Tapestry”  brick  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
have  even  made  shipments  abroad  and  the  Fiske  exhibit 
will  be  one  of  the  features  at  the  Coliseum  Exposition. 
The  design  calls  for  the  use  of  many  varieties  of  brick 
arranged  in  an  artistic  manner  on  three  sides  of  their 
space.  The  rear  wall  will  show  a  replica  of  one  of  the 
doorway  panels  of  the  new  Grand  Central  Terminal  sta¬ 
tion  now  in  construction  in  New  York,  and  on  either  side 
will  be  erected  artistic  fireplaces  demonstrating  the  beauty 
of  brick  for  work  of  this  kind.  / 

The  Municipal  Section  of  the  Show  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features,  and  its  importance  will  be  such 
as  to  bring  to  Chicago  many  official  representatives  of 
municipalities  to  study  modern  paving  and  sanitary  sewer¬ 
age  methods.  The  entire  floor  of  the  Coliseum  Annex  is 
devoted  to  this  Municipal  Exhibit.  A  full  sized  city  street 
will  be  shown  to  demonstrate  the  proper  method  in 
street  construction.  An  immense  sewer  laying  plant  will 
be  installed  by  the  Austin-Western  Company  represent¬ 
ing  a  cost  of  $9,000.  This  wonderful  machine  digs  the 
trenches  and  lays  the  sewer  pipe.  A  complete  line  of 
vitrified  clay  sewer  pipe  will  be  shown,  and  this  will  be 
connected  with  a  model  bath  room,  such  as  would  be 
installed  in  public  comfort  stations  or  residences.  This 
beautifully  tiled  sanitary  bath-room  will  be  the  exhibit 
of  Wolff  Brothers  Co.,  owners  of  the  Montezuma  Pottery 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Other  features  of  this  exhibit  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  superiority  of  vitrified  clay  pipe  for  sewerage 
purposes. 

One  end  of  this  street  will  be  constructed  according  to 
“No.  1  specifications”  and  surfaced  with  Dunn  wire-cut- 
lug  paving  block,  showing  the  method  by  which  such 
block  are  laid  and  furnishing  a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  smoothness,  permanence,  cleanliness  and  all  around 
superiority  of  paving  block  as  a  street  surfacing  material. 

Connected  with  this  Municipal  Exhibit,  extending  down 
one  aisle  of  the  main  floor,  will  be  a  joint  exhibit  of  pav¬ 
ing  block  manufacturers  of  the  country  connected  with 
the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association. 
The  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  will  not  only  show  samples  of  all 
brands  of  paving  block,  but  will  have  special  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  superiority  of  brick  for  paving  over  all  other 
materials  used  for  this  purpose.  Among  other  features 
will  be  a  large  model  of  a  brick  paved  street  showing  the 
correct  manner  of  construction. 


Several  individual  sewer  pipe  companies  will  have  ex¬ 
hibits  of  their  own,  also  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  the  largest  individual  manufac¬ 
turers  of  paving  brick  in  the  country. 

The  famous  Teco  ware  made  at  the  Gates  Pottery  at 
Terra  Cotta,  Ill.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  various  forms 
of  architectural  terra  cotta  in  fine  polychrome  effects  will 
be  displayed  in  a  magnificient  exhibit  by  the  American 
Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.  One  of  the  features  of  their 
display  will  be  a  magnificient  terra  cotta  fountain,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Show. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the 
products  of  the  Hartford  Faience  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
are  known  to  have  no  superior.  This  company  manufac¬ 
tures  beautiful  especially  designed  tile  and  faience  for 
interior  decoration,  wainscoting,  mantels  and  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  Their  exhibit  will  be  one  of  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  at  the  Exposition  and  will  creditably  repre¬ 
sent  this  artistic  branch  of  the  clay  industry. 

The  Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la.,  is 
one  of  the  four  Denison  plants  and  has  made  a  speciality 
during  the  past  year  of  terra  cotta  fireproofing  and  spe¬ 
cial  building  tile.  This  material  will  be  displayed  in  the 
form  of  a  handsome  structure. 

The  largest  individual  plant  manufacturing  common 
brick  in  the  country  is  that  of  the  Western  Brick  Co., 
Danville,  Ill.,  of  which  Frank  Butterworth  is  the  head. 
This  company  is  making  plans  to  have  a  very  elaborate 
exhibit  showing  the  beauty  of  their  products  and  will 
erect  a  brick  wall  and  pergola. 

Elmer  Van  Wie  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  will  show  the  pe¬ 
culiar  form  of  wall  construction  which  he  has  perfected 
through  the  use  of  his  patented  interlocking  round  tile. 

Although  only  a  dozen  firms  in  the  country  are  manu¬ 
facturing  roofing  tile,  yet  this  branch  of  the  industry 
promises  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  future,  and  the 
all  clay  tile  are  already  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
best  class  of  building  construction.  The  leading  firm 
manufacturing  this  material  is  the  Ludowici-Celadon  Co., 
which  operates  five  roofing  tile  plants  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  This  big  corporation  proposes  to  show  the 
beauty  and  advantages  of  clay  as  a  roofing  material  and 
will  erect  a  form  of  construction  showing  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  tile  which  it  manufactures. 

The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  the  largest  concern  in 
that  branch  of  the  industry,  operating  a  dozen  plants 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  has  reserved  a  space  for 
itself  of  two  spaces  outside  of  the  Municipal  Exhibit  for 
an  individual  display  of  its  products.  In  this  space  vitri¬ 
fied  clay  sewer  pipe  of  all  sizes  will  be  shown. 

Two  large  spaces  on  the  main  floor  have  been  reserved 
by  the  Kittanning  Clay  Products  Co.,  Tuna  Valley  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  and  the  Pearl  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Bradford. 
Pa.  These  companies  will  jointly  show  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  their  products  in  the  form  of  a  large  and  ar¬ 
tistic  structure. 

The  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  showing  in  the  municipal  exhibit,  will  have 
an  interesting  individual  display  of  flue  linings,  half  tile, 
wall  copings  and  all  sizes  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  and  drain 
tile. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  Pittsburg,  and  which  is  the  largest  producer  of  fire¬ 
proofing  in  the  world,  operating  about  fifteen  plants  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  have  reserved  two  spaces  and 
will  erect  a  structure  demonstrating  the  use  of  their 
“Natco”  tile  in  wall  construction. 

The  common  brick  interests  of  Chicago  will  build  a 
prize  bungalow  on  the  floor  of  the  Coliseum,  costing 
$3,000. 


A  CITY  OF  CLAY 


Built  of  Its  Own  Clay,  Chicago  is  a  Fair  Example  of  a  City  of  Brick— Its  Many  Clay  In¬ 
dustries  Ranking  Among  Its  Most  Important  Industries — Many  Points 
of  Interest  Make  It  an  Ideal  Convention  City 


The  Chicago  burned  up  in  1871,  was  largely  a  city  of 
wood  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  conflagration  once 
started,  became  nothing  but  a  huge  bonfire  of  inflamm¬ 
able  material.  The  brick  and  stone  which  were  used  in 
the  facings  of  buildings  offered  little  resistance.  Most 
•of  the  construction  of  that  period  was  of  timber, 
the  outer  walls  only  forming  a  semblance  of 
fire  resistance.  With  the  lesson  of  the  great 

fire  before  them.  Chicago  awoke  to  the  necessity 
of  rebuilding  in  a  more  permanent  manner  and  immediate¬ 
ly  the  era  of  rehabilitation  commenced,  there  arose  a 
tremendous  demand  for  fireproof  material,  particularly  for 
brick.  As  a  result  of  this  progressive  spirit,  the  Chicago 
of  today  is  virtually  a  city  of  brick  and  the  vast  area  which 
it  covers,  25  miles  in  length  by  10  miles  in  breadth,  is 
practically  one  mass  of  brick  constructed  buildings.  The 
city  might  be  said  to  have  been  built  up  from  its  own 
mud,  for  practically  all  of  the  brick  used  were  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Chicago,  from  Chicago  clay. 

With  the  steady  improvement  in  methods  of  building 


-construction,  timber  has  been  used  less  and  less  yearly 
and  today,  practically  no  wood  is  used.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  buildings  being  erected  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tion,  most  of  them  are  of  the  modern  fireproof  character. 
The  development  of  varieties  in  burned  clay  structural 
material  is  evidenced  in  the  improvements  of  methods 
of  construction  throughout  the  city.  The  architects  who 
were  once  limited  to  a  few  types  of  facing  brick,  now 
liave  at  their  command  unlimited  varieties  in  texture, 
color  and  size  and  in  new  buildings  erected  in 
recent  years,  these  different  styles  of  facing  brick  are 
shown  at  their  best.  In  the  residence  district,  brick  has 
been  generally  adopted  as  the  most  suitable  facing  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  most  expensive  and  beautiful  of  Chicago’s 
residences  are  of  brick  construction.  The  student  of  im¬ 
proved  residence  architecture  will  find  it  profitable  to  make 
an  extended  tour  of  Chicago’s  residence  districts  and  to 
observe  'ome  of  the  beautiful  effects  which  have  been 
produced  with  modern  brick. 


In  the  business  district,  popularly  known  as  “The  Loop,” 
the  city  has  shown  the  most  marked  development  in 
building  construction.  The  sky  line  has  been  constantly 
changing  and  today,  monster  sky  scrapers  loom  in  al¬ 
most  a  solid  row  from  Twelfth  Street  on  the  south  to 
the  river  line  on  the  North.  This  magnificent  sky  line 
is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  illustration  appearing  with  this 
article,  although  many  of  Chicago’s  largest  and  most 
imposing  buildings  are  hidden  by  the  line  of  sky  scrapers 
which  face  the  lake,  from  which  point  the  view  is  taken. 

In  this  building  development,  burned  clay  plays  a  most 
important  part  and  is  used  almost  entirely  in  preference 
to  other  materials  in  connection  with  steel  frame  con¬ 
struction.  The  steel  members  of  the  gigantic  buildings 
are  protected  by  terra  cotta  fireproofing,  which  material 
is  also  generally  used  for  walls  and  partitions  and  floor¬ 
ing.  Clay  roofing  tile  protects  many  of  the  roofs  and 
produces  most  artistic  and  pleasing  effects.  Brick  or 
terra  cotta  is  a  common  material  used  for  facing  the 
outer  wall  and  the  architectural  terra  cotta  is  used  in 


infinite  varieties  for  the  interior  trimming.  Clay  tile 
or  mosaic  is  the  common  material  used  for  covering  the 
floors  and  in  many  cases  clay  tile  are  used  for  the  wains¬ 
coting  and  other  interior  trimming. 

The  growth  and  development  of  Chicago  has  been  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  During  a  short  century  a 
little  uncouth  village  of  a  handful  of  people  has  grown 
to  be  the  fifth  city  of  the  world  with  a  population  of  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  people  and  this  metropolis  stands 
today  a  city  beautiful — a  source  of  pride  for  its  residents 
and  for  the  entire  nation.  It  presents  the  most  marked 
evidence  of  the  spirit  of  progress  which  animates  the 
American  people. 

The  thousands  of  visitors  who  will  come  to  Chicago  to 
attend  the  Clay  Exposition  and  various  conventions,  will 
doubtless  find  their  time  well  occupied,  yet  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  of  them  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
inspect  some  of  the  points  of  interest  in  and  about  the 
city.  Seeing  Chicago  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  week. 


The  Extensive  Plant  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Terra  Cotta,  III.— Home  of  Teco  Pottery. 
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1  New  County  Building.  2  New  Post  Office  Building.  3 — Dearborn  Street,  North  from  Jackson  Boulevard.  4 — First  National 
Bank  Building.  5  Pullman  Building.  6 — Jack-Knife  Bridge,  Chicago  River.  7 — FJrst  Regiment  Armory,  Illinois 
National  Guard.  8 — Fisher  Building.  9 — Hotel  LaSalle.  10 — Heyworth  Building. 
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yet  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  some  of  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  features  without  much  loss  of  time.  A  visit 
to  the  famous  stock  yards  will  be  interesting  to  any 
who  have  not  realized  the  extent  of  the  packing  industry, 
of  which  Chicago  is  the  center.  At  any  of  the  plants  of 
the  great  packing  companies,  the  visitors  can  see  the 
methods  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  various  kinds 


Spiegel,  May  Stern  Co.  Other  retail  stores  of  national 
note  are  those  of  Carson,  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Mandel1 
Bros.,  Stevens  Bros.,  The  Fair,  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co., 
Rothchilds  &  Co.,  Hillmann’s  and  the  Boston  Store. 
Practically  all  of  the  retail  stores  are  located  on  State 
Street,  a  broad  thoroughfare,  which  constitutes  the  most 
important  street  of  the  city. 


Plant  of  the  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 


of  meat  for  market  from  the  slaughter  of  the  animals  to 
the  finishing  process  in  packing,  canning,  etc.  These 
processes  are  so  complete  that  it  appears  that  nothing 
escapes  the  cannery,  except  the  squeal  of  the  pig.  At 
these  great  yards,  thousands  of  animals  are  slaughtered 
daily.  While  the  killing  of  the  animals  is  not  an  attrac¬ 
tive  thing  to  see,  yet  a  visit  to  the  stock  yards  is  profit¬ 
able  because  of  the  information  gained  concerning  this 
immense,  industry. 

It  will  be  quite  possible  for  visitors  to  visit  some  of  the 
big  Chicago  brick  yards,  although  none  of  the  plants  are 
at  present  in  operation.  A  visit  will,  however,  show  the 


To  business  men,  La  Salle  Street  (the  Wall  Street  of 
the  West)  has  particular  interest.  On  this  street  are 
located  many  of  the  most  important  financial  houses,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Stock  Exchange  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  A  visit  to  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  busy 
hours  is  exceptionally  interesting.  Here  is  where  the 
world's  market  variations  in  all  forms  of  farm  produce, 
are  governed. 

Chicago  is  rich  in  great  business  buildings  of  beauty 
and  interest.  Among  these  is  the  famous  Masonic  Temple, 
which  towers  257  ft.  above  the  sidewalk  on  State  Street. 
One  of  the  latest  and  most  magnificent  of  the  loop  struc- 


Fireproof  Terra  Cotta  Pane!  with  Life  Sized  Figures,  Decorative  Feature  of  the  Delbrade  Museum,  New  Orleans,  La., 

Made  by  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


modern  improved  equipment  and  modern  methods  of 
manufacture. 

As  New  York  is  the  great  trading  point  of  the  East,  so 
Chicago  is  of  the  Middle  West  and  both  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  merchandising  is  carried  on  here  on  an  im¬ 
mense  scale,  the  sales  reaching  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  alone  do  a  business  of  75 
million  dollars  yearly  and  their  beautiful  wholesale  and 
retail  stores,  which  rank  among  the  first  in  the  world 
are  points  of  interest  to  visitors  in  Chicago.  Their  re¬ 
tail  store  is  one  of  Chicago’s  points  of  special  interest, 
and  particularly  attractive  to  the  ladies.  The  greatest 
mail  order  merchandising  houses  in  the  world  have  their 
homes  in  Chicago,  notably  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  and 


tures  is  the  new  combined  county  and  municipal  building, 
occupying  an  entire  block,  and  pronounced  one  of  the 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfectly  constructed  public  build¬ 
ings  in  the  country.  The  Federal  Building,  though  not 
of  recent  construction,  is  neverthless  a  structure  of  much 
interest.  Under  its  copper  dome  is  located  the  second 
largest  post  office  in  the  country  and  the  second  largest 
government  mint  and  sub-treasury.  In  this  sub-treasury 
is  kept  50  million  dollars  of  the  government’s  gold  re- 
serve. 

Of  recent  years  Chicago  has  made  wonderful  advance  fir 
the  fine  arts  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  leading  art  center. 
The  home  of  art  in  Chicago  is  found  in  the  Art  In¬ 
stitute,  located  in  Grant  Park  on  Michigan  Boulevard. 
Here  is  gathered  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  paint- 
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CHICAGO,  WONDERFUL  CITY  OF  BURNED  CLAY, 


ings  and  sculpture  to  be  found  in  the  entire  country. 
Not  far  away  from  the  Art  Institute  is  the  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  containing  millions  of  volumes  housed  in  a 
building  of  marked  architectural  beauty. 

The  Field  Museum,  housing  one  of  the  largest  col¬ 
lections  of  antiques,  zoological,  botanical,  geological,  an¬ 
thropological  specimens  in  the  world,  is  located  at  Jack- 
son  Park,  only  twenty  minutes’  ride  on  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  suburban  line  from  the  loop.  This  vast  collection 


Off-bearing  Belt  and  Automatic  Cutter  of  Special  Design  at 
Carey  Brick-Yard.  This  is  the  Plant  Where  a  Record  of 
354,000  Brick  Was  Recently  Made  in  8  Hours. 


is  housed  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  Chicago’s  famous 
great  World’s  Fair  buildings,  and  nearby  are  located 
other  relics  of  this  event,  including  three  Spanish  caravels, 
built  as  reproductions  of  Columbus’  ships  and  presented 
to  the  United  States  by  the  government  of  Spain. 

Chicago  has  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  system 
of  boulevards  and  parks  to  be  found  in  the  world.  This 
system  is  connected  so  as  to  encircle  the  entire  city, 
offering  a  splendid  automobile  trip,  the  entire  circuit  be¬ 
ing  fifty  miles  and  requiring  about  four  hours’  time. 
One  of  the  series  is  Jackson  Park,  before  mentioned,  and 
another  is  the  beautiful  Lincoln  Park,  which  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  interest  because  of  its  zoological  gardens, 
containing  living  specimens  of  many  varieties  of  animals. 


Lake  Michigan  and  the  shipping  at  the  Chicago  Harbor 
are  also  interesting  to  the  visitor.  From  the  Congress 
Hotel  Annex,  where  the  National  headquarters  are  lo¬ 
cated,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
lake  is  obtained.. 

Chicago  as  a  Clay  Center. 

Chicago  has  become  so  important  in  many  varied  lines 
of  industry  that  the  fact  of  its  importance  as  a  clay 
center  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
because  of  its  vast  production  of  common  building  brick 
and  other  materials  and  because  of  the  immense  market 
which  it  offers  for  all  kinds  of  burned  clay  material,  Chi¬ 
cago  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  clay  centers 
in  the  world. 

Although  terra  cotta,  refractories,  fireproofing,  and  com¬ 
mon  building  brick  are  manufactured  to  such  a  great 
extent  in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  yet  most  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  facing  brick  consumed  here  is  the  product 
of  distant  plants.  Face  brick  in  every  variety  are 
shipped  into  Chicago  and  sold  by  dealers  from  all  the 
leading  face  brick  plants  of  the  country.  This  product 


Showing  Construction  of  Steam  Dryer  at  Carey  Yard. 

is  handled  almost  entirely  by  the  six  companies  which 
form  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association.  These 
companies,  the  Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  S.  S.  Kimbell 
Brick  Co.,  Chicago  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Bonner 
&  Marshall  Co.,  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.  and  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.  handle  the  brick  of  some  150 
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AS  VIEWED  FROM  THE  EAST  BY  AN  AVIATOR. 


different  face  brick  plants.  Members  of  these  selling 
companies  are  enterprising,  progressive  men  and  have 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  work  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Association  of  America.  Their  salesrooms  will 
be  interesting  places  for  visiting  clay  workers  to  inspect 
and  the  visitors  can  be  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  common  brick  interests,  of  course,  lead  in  im¬ 
portance  so  far  as  production  and  consumption  of  prod¬ 
uct  is  concerned.  The  companies  manufacturing  this 
material  are  named  elsewhere  in  this  article.  They  have 
all  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Clay 
Exposition  and  in  the  plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention.  Mr.  Wm.  Schlake,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  is  vice  president  of  the 


Clay  Products  Exposition  Co.  and  has  been  most  actively 
identified  with  its  promotion. 

In  refractories,  the  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co., 
of  which  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Read  is  the  head,  occupies  a  most 
prominent  position.  The  “Ajax”  fire  brick  of  this  con¬ 
cern  are  manufactured  at  Ottawa,  Ill.,  adjacent  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  although  the  company  operates  another  plant  in 
Chicago,  also.  At  both  plants  the  fire  brick  manufactured 
have  competed  successfully  with  the  best  made  anywhere 
in  the  country.  The  Ottawa  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  refractory  plants  to  be  found  anywhere,  mod- 
ernly  equipped  in  every  detail,  including  various  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  and  a  60  ton  steam  shovel,  complete 
industrial  railway  system  with  a  Davenport  locomotive 
and  all  the  machinery  in  an  up-to-date  plant.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  general  offices  are  in  the  Commercial  National 


Bank  Building,  where  Mr.  Reed  will  be  glad  to  welcome 
visiting  clay  wmrkers. 

While  Chicago  has  not  the  best  paved  streets  in  the 
world,  yet  there  is  evidence  that  paving  brick  is  steadily 
gaining  popularity  as  a  street  surfacing  material.  There 
are  many  excellent  examples  of  well  paved  brick  streets 
in  the  city.  The  largest  paving  brick  concerns  in  the 
world  have  their  headquarters  or  branch  offices  here. 
These  include  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  whose 
office  is  located  at  133  W.  Washington  St. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  while  having  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  maintains  its  most  important 
branch  office  in  Chicago,  with  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  head, 
and  several  of  the  plants  of  the  company  are  under  Mr. 


Johnson’s  immediate  supervision,  located  near  Chicago. 

The  Clay  Product  Co.,  located  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  producers 
of  electric  conduits  in  the  country  and  turns  out  an 
immense  output  of  this  material  from  its  plant  in  Brazil. 
This  company  has  recently  taken  over  the  territorial 
rights  for  the  Denison  interlocking  building  tile  and  w  ill 
make  this  an  important  branch  of  its  business. 

The  Wm.  E.  Dee  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  108  La  Salle  St., 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  its  branch  of  the  clay  industry 
and  its  plants  are  large  producers  of  both  sewer  pipe 
and  drain  tile. 

Chicago  is  particularly  prominent  in  the  terra  cotta 
line  and  three  big  companies  have  their  plants  and  head¬ 
quarters  here.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Co.,  whose  immense  new  plant,  rebuilt  to 


The  Beautiful  Midway  and  University  of  Chicago. 
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take  the  place  of  the  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  will 
ibe  an  interesting  place  for  our  visitors  to  see. 

A  visit  to  the  new  five-story-story  fireproof  building 
which  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.  erected  to  take 


throughout  the  clay  industry  to  need  any  introduction. 
They  will  be  pleased  to  meet  visiting  friends  at  their 
new  offices  in  the  Peoples’  Gas  Building. 

Among  other  important  clay  manufacturing  industries 


Yard  1,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  at  Shermerville,  One  of  the  Largest  and  Most  Successful  in  the  Chicago  Group. 


the  place  of  the  one  burned  down  would  be  a  profitable 
one  as  it  is  provided  with  all  the  modern  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  and  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  pattern  making, 
molding,  pressing  and  slipping  rooms  are  of  special  in¬ 
terest,  the  upper  story  which  is  reserved  for  the  modeling 
room,  being  especially  lighted  for  that  purpose. 

The  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  which  M.  G.  Krieg 
is  president,  Alfred  Brunkhurst,  vice  president,  N.  S. 
Primley,  treasurer,  is  having  exceptionally  good  results 
at  its  splendid  new  plant  at  W.  16th  and  54th  Ave.  and 


the  product  of  the  plant  is  meeting  with  popular  favor 
among  architects  and  builders. 

The  plant  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co., 
at  Terra  Cotta  forty-five  miles  north  of  Chicago,  is  where 
the  famous  Teco  pottery,  as  well  as  architectural  terra 
cotta  of  a  high  character  are  made.  “The  three  Gates,” 
Mr.  Wm.  Gates  and  his  two  sons  are  too  well  known 


in  Chicago  are:  The  Bach  Brick  Co.;  the  Jacobs  Brick 
Co.;  The  Builders  Brick  Co.;  The  Burke  Brick  Co.;  Chi¬ 
cago  Fire  Brick  Co.;  Chicago  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  whose 
plant  is  located  at  Brazil,  Ind.;  The  Garden  City  Sand 
Co.;  Joseph  Hanreddy  Brick  Co.;  The  Ludowici-Celadon 
Brick  Co.;  whose  Chicago  office  is  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building;  The  McRoy  Clay  Works,  whose 
plant  is  located  at  Brazil,  Ind. ;  The  Sexton  Brick  Co. ;  The 
Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.;  whose  plant  is  located  at 
Momence,  Ill.,  and  the  N.  A.  Williams  Co.  with  Chicago 


headquarters  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  All 
of  these  as  well  as  all  other  Chicago  members  of  the 
industry  will  be  glad  to  meet  visiting  brethren  at  their 
offices  and  places  of  business. 

Chicago  Brick  Yards. 

Since  the  Chicago  fire,  this  city  has  rivaled  the  Hudson 
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River  district  in  the  production  of  common  brick  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  statistics  show  that  the  output 
of  Chicago  brick  yards  has  exceeded  that  of  the  Hudson 
River.  This  output,  of  course,  is  regulated  by  the  de¬ 
mand  in  the  Chicago  territory  and  varies  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  twenty-four 
Chicago  yards,  can  in  an  emergency  and  during  a  pros¬ 
perous  building  year,  turn  out  a  total  capacity  of  one 
million  brick  per  day.  At  this  rate,  if  the  yards  were  to 
operate  the  year  round,  they  could  produce  a  total  of 
over  three  hundred  million  brick  annually. 

The  reason  for  this  wonderful  development  of  the 
common  brick  interests  in  Chicago  is  apparent  to  any¬ 
one  familiar  with  the  building  construction  of  the  city. 
Chicago  is  distinctively  a  city  of  brick.  After  the  great 
fire  of  1871,  the  use  of  wood  for  building  construction  de¬ 
creased  and  the  desire  to  rebuild  the  city  in  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  manner  resulted  in  an  active  and  enormous 
demand  for  brick.  The  Chicago  brickmakers  arose  to 
the  occasion  and  began  to  develop  their  methods  of 


district  is  about  40,000  per  day,  the  wonder  of  the  re¬ 
markable  character  of  the  above  record  can  be  under¬ 
stood. 

Nine  of  Chicago’s  operating  brick  yards  are  owned 
by  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  the  largest  individual  brick¬ 
making  company  in  the  world.  This  company  is 
capitalized  at  $5,000,000  and  its  stock  is  listed  on  the 
Chicago  stock  exchange.  This  company  owns  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  additional  plants,  which  are  not  in 
operation,  only  the  active  plants  being  mentioned  in  this 
article. 

Practically  all  the  brick  manufactured  in  Chicago  are 
made  on  Chambers  auger  machines.  25  or  30  years  ago, 
brick  making  with  machinery  was  introduced  into  Chi¬ 
cago  with  the  Chambers  machines.  At  that  time  a  capa¬ 
city  of  50,000  brick  per  ten  hour  day  was  considered  little 
short  of  miraculous.  Improvements  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  until  at  the  present  time,  the  capacity 
of  one  of  these  machines  is  300,000  per  day,  and  a  record 
run  has  actually  been  made  of  354,000  in  an  eight  hour 


Belt  Room  at  Yard  30,  Illinois  Brick  Co.  Showing  Entrance  to  the  Dryers  and  Line  of  Dryer  Cars  Ready  to  be  Loaded  from 

Off-bearing  Belt. 


manufacture.  Before  this  time,  the  methods  were  primi¬ 
tive  and  costly,  but  with  the  co-operation  of  expert  ma¬ 
chinery  men,  the  processes  were  improved  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  business  was  rapid.  This  development 
in  manufacture  includes  all  the  various  processes  in¬ 
volved — the  digging  and  hauling  of  the  clay,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  material,  the  molding  of  the  brick  and  the 
drying  and  burning.  Chicago  brickmakers  are  fortunate 
in  possessing  a  clay  which  is  easily  handled  and  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  quickest  burning  clay  found  in  this 
country.  Today,  any  of  the  individual  Chicago  brick 
yards  can  show  the  largest  daily  production  of  common 
brick  known  to  the  entire  world.  Record  after  record  in 
brick  production  has  been  broken  and  even  as  high  as 
354,000  brick  have  been  made  on  a  one  machine  yard — 
that  of  the  Carey  Brick  Co. — in  a  single  day  of  eight 
hours.  This  record  includes  all  the  processes  up  to  the 
putting  of  this  amount  of  brick  in  the  dryers  and  an 
equal  quantity  set  in  the  kilns.  When  it  is  recalled  that 
the  largest  output  of  one  machine  in  the  Hudson  River 


day  on  the  Carey  yard.  The  Chicago  clay  runs  easily, 
but  requires  a  machine  made  especially  for  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  the  clay. 

The  next  largest  producer  is  the  National  Brick  Co., 
which  operates  three  yards,  having  a  total  capacity  of 
nearly  a  million  brick  daily. 

A  study  of  the  equipment  of  Chicago’s  brick  yards  is 
most  interesting.  The  plants  themselves  are  not  inspiring  in 
appearance,  the  buildings  being  all  low,  though  well  con¬ 
structed  of  brick,  but  a  close  inspection  of  these  plants 
when  they  are  in  full  operation  impresses  one  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  common  brick  business.  Every¬ 
thing  is  done  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  In  most  of 
the  yards  the  clay  is  dug  with  giant  steam  shovels  and 
all  the  processes  and  equipment  are  of  the  most  improved 
and  up-to-date  kind.  The  adoption  of  the  Penfield 
system  of  brick  setting  on  seventeen  of  these  yards  marks 
the  most  advanced  step  in  the  development  of  brick 
manufacture  and  on  these  yards  the  brick  are  handled 
but  once,  all  the  processes  being  mechanical. 
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Yard  22,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Showing  Largest  Clay  Shed  in  Chicago.  Preparations  Being  Made  to  Mine  Clay  on 

Second  Level. 


Type  of  Steam  Dryer  in  Use  in  Chicago  Brick  Yards. 
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A  full  list  of  the  active  Chicago  brick  yards  with  their 


respective  daily  capacities  is 

Chicago  Yards. 

Illinois  Brick  Co. — 

•  Yard  1 
Yard  3 
Yard  5 
Yard  17 
Yard  22 
Yard  25 
Yard  30 
Yard  35 

National  Brick  Co. — 


Chicago  Brick  Co. 

Lake  View  Brick  Co. 
Lutter  Brick  Co. 

Center  Brick  Co. 

Manteno  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
Carey  Brick  Co. 

Building  Brick  Co. 
Calumet  Brick  Co. 

Bach  Brick  Co. 

G.  J.  Heiman  &  Co. 
Alexander  Burke 
Allis  Brick  Co. 


as  follows: 

Daily 


Capacity. 

Shermanville 

300,000 

Evanston 

250,000 

Rogers  Park 

250,000 

Blue  Island 

265,000 

Blue  Island 

400,000 

Pullman 

265,000 

Bernice 

300,000 

Dolton 

240,000 

Chicago  Heights 

285,000 

Maynard  (Ind.) 

285,000 

Rogers  Park 

285,000 

Riverdale 

265,000 

Irving  Park  Blvd. 

150,000 

Glen  View 

150,000 

Grant  Park 

265,000 

Manteno 

240,000 

Galewood 

300,000 

Chicago  Heights 

245,000 

Blue  Island 

240,000 

Montrose  Ave. 

150,000 

California  Ave. 

100,000 

Irving  Pk.  Blvd. 

100,000 

Deerfield 

250,000 

It  would  be  needless  to  describe  in  detail  the  methods 
of  manufacture  on  each  of  the  twenty-four  yards  as  the 
processes  are  similar.  The  clay  at  all  the  yards  is  of 
about  the  same  quality  and  character  and  is  secured  from 
immense  open  pits.  Little  if  any  stripping  is  required 
and  the  surface  clay  is  taken  as  it  is  found,  without 
special  regard  to  what  comes  along  with  it  in  the  way 
of  overlay.  In  some  of  the  yards,  the  bed  of  surface 
clay  is  forty  feet  in  depth;  below  that  point,  too  much 
stone  is  found  in  the  clay  to  make  it  valuable.  The  clay 
is  dumped  into  the  steel  cars  and  hauled  to  the  yards 
either  by  dinky  locomotive  or  by  electric  motor. 

The  only  preparation  required  for  the  clay  is  secured 
through  the  use  of  granulators  and  two  or  four  roll 
crushers.  The  clay  thus  prepared  is  conveyed  by  belt 
conveyor  to  the  pug  mill  and  from  there  runs  into  the 
Chambers  auger  machines.  The  equipment  on  all  the 
yards  in  connection  with  the  auger  machine  consists 
of  an  off-bearing  belt  and  Chambers  end  cutter,  which 
has  been  perfected  to  permit  the  cutting  of  the  brick 
to  a  speed  as  high  as  900  per  minute.  The  rapidity  with 
which  brick  run  from  this  machine  requires,  when  the 
machine  is  running  to  its  full  capacity,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  men  to  handle  the  brick  from  the  belt  to  the 
dryer  cars. 


Much -of  the  development  in  Chicago  brickmaking  has 
been  due  to  the  perfection  of  the  Chambers  auger  ma¬ 
chine,  which  is  used  on  practically  all  of  the  yards.  This 
machine  was  perfected  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Chicago  brickmakers  and  has  proven  very  successful. 


The  system  of  drying  at  the  Chicago  yards  varies.  On 
yard  24  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.  and  the  yards  of  the 
Lake  View  Brick  Co.,  Lutter  Brick  Co.,  G.  J.  Heimann  & 
Co.  and  Alexander  Burke  yards,  the  drying  is  done  by 
nature,  cover  racks  being  provided,  in  some  cases  the 
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brick  being  packed  and  in  others  placed  on  racks.  With 
the  development  of  brickmaking  methods,  the  hot  air 
system  of  drying  was  adopted  on  most  of  the  yards,  and 
this  method  still  prevails  at  yards  5,  22,  25  and  35  of  the 
Illinois  Brick  Co.  and  on  the  three  yards  of  the  National 
Brick  Co.  and  on  the  yards  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Co., 
Curtis  Brick  Co.,  Manteno  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Builders 
Brick  Co.  and  Bach  Bros.  These  hot  air  dryers  consist 
of  substantial  brick  buildings  containing  sufficient  tun- 


worked  a  revolution  in  the  processes  of  brick  manufac¬ 
ture  in  Chicago.  By  means  of  this  system,  the  cars  of 
dried  brick  are  carried  from  the  dryer  on  electric  trans¬ 
fer  cars,  having  a  capacity  of  three  cars  each.  They  are 
unloaded  by  a  single  operation  of  the  brick  setting  de¬ 
vice.  Each  car  contains  from  732  to  1,024  brick  and  the 
setter  clamps  down  on  the  entire  load  and  lifts  it  into 
proper  place  in  the  kiln,  thus  eliminating  the  former  slow 
and  costly  method  of  setting  brick  by  hand.  This  method 


Giant  Steam  Shovel  in  Clay  Pit  at  Carey  Yard. 


nels  and  tracks  for  about  a  third  more  than  the  daily 
capacity  of  the  yards.  In  these  dryers,  the  air  is  heated 
in  furnaces  and  driven  by  fans  through  ducts  to  openings 
underneath  the  tracks.  All  the  other  yards  are  equipped 
with  steam  dryers  of  the  Barron  type.  These  dryers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Calumet  Brick  Co.,  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  live  steam  throughout  the  24  hours.  At  the 
Calumet  plant  exhaust  steam  from  the  power  plant  is 
used  in  part.  In  these  steam  dryers,  the  steam  coils  are 
located  under  the  car  tracks.  In  the  Chicago  yards,  the 
the  hot  air  system  has  been  found  far  more  economical 
for  the  drying  than  any  steam  system  used.  It  has  been 


demonstrated  that,  with  hot  air,  one  thousand  brick  can 
be  dried  with  125  to  150  pounds  of  coal,  as  against  200 
to  240  pounds  of  coal  required  to  dry  1,000  brick  in  the 
steam  dryers.  The  amount  of  moisture  taken  from  the 
brick  is  equal  in  both  cases.  About  36  hours  are  re¬ 
quired  in  the  drying  of  the  brick  and  thus  the  dryer 
capacity  is  provided  on  all  the  yards  for  an  excess  of 
about  one-third  their  daily  yard  production. 

Most  of  the  yards  are  equipped  with  only  one  auger 
machine,  but  yards  22  and  25  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co. 
and  the  yards  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Co.  and  Curtis  Brick 
Co.  have  two  machines  each. 

The  adoption  of  the  Penfield  brick  setting  system  has 


of  brick  setting  has  been  described  several  times  here¬ 
tofore  and  the  accompanying  illustrations  explain  them¬ 
selves. 

The  introduction  of  the  Penfield  system  of  mechanical 
brick  setting  has  caused  a  marked  development  in  the 
methods  employed  in  most  of  the  Chicago  common  brick 
yards.  This  system  has  been  installed  on  all  the  yards 
of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.  except  yard  24  at  Blue  Island, 
and  has  also  been  installed  in  the  three  yards  of  the 
National  Brick  Co.  and  in  the  yards  of  the  Chicago  Brick 
Co.,  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  Manteno  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Carey 
Brick  Co.,  Building  Brick  Co.  and  the  Calumet  Brick 


Co.,  making  a  total  of  17  yards  now  employing  this 
system.  The  fact  that  these  yards  have  all  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  profitably  under  the  new  arrangement  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  operation  of  the  system  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical. 

The  installation  of  the  Penfield  setting  system  requires 
the  adoption  of  elaborate  electrical  equipment  for  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  overhead  crane  from  which  the  setter  and 
operating  cage  is  suspended  and  also  for  the  operation 
of  the  transfer  cars  which  carry  the  loaded  dryer  cars 
from  the  dryers  to  the  kiln. 

The  yards  named  all  have  their  own  generating  plants 
and  all  use  a  direct  current  of  220  volts,  with  the  ex- 


General  View  of  Yard  30,  of  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Known  as  the  Bernice  Yard. 
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Showing  Installation  of  Chambers  Brick  Machine. 


ception  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  which  uses  only  lio 
volts.  All  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.’s  yards  have  electric 
plants  of  75  kw.  The  Curtis  plant  requires  50  kw.,  the 
Manteno  40  kw.,  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  75  kw.,  National 
Brick  Co.’s  plants  90  kw.,  Builders  Brick  Co.  50  kw.., 
Calumet  Brick  Co.  40  kw.,  Carey  Brick  Co.,  140  kw.  In 
none  of  these  plants  is  the  clayworking  machinery  oper¬ 
ated  by  electricity.  The  electrical  equipment  in  these 
plants  is  partly  the  product  of  the  Westinghouse  Co 
and  partly  the  General  Electric  Co. 

The  most  advanced  step  in  the  electrical  equipment  of 
any  of  the  yards  is  the  introduction  of  the  new  electrically 
driven  giant  transfer  car,  which  conveys  six  dryer  cars  in 
one  load.  This  monster  car  is  capable  of  carrying  6,000 
brick  each  load.  The  length  of  the  car  is  47  ft.  and 
the  width  8  ft.  2  in.  and  equipped  for  standard  railway 
gauge.  The  power  used  is  two  15-h.  p.  motors  in  parallel 
series.  An  auxiliary  10-h.  p.  motor  is  provided  for  oper¬ 
ating  the  closing  mechanism.  This  transfer  car  weighs  30 
tons  and  is  equipped  with  a  motor-driven  Westinghouse 
air  compressor  for  the  air  brake,  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  shutters  appearing  at  the  sides  of  the  openings 
form  a  special  device  for  the  purpose  of  closing  up  the 
car  deck,  bringing  the  rows  of  brick  closer  together  with 
just  the  right  spacing  for  lifting  the  load  with  the  brick 
setting  machine.  When  the  cars  are  set  from  the  off- 
bearing  belt,  the  brick  are  spaced  widely,  to  allow  for 
the  proper  circulation  of  air  in  the  dryer. 

On  yard  1  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.  and  on  the  yard 
of  the  Carey  Brick  Co.,  a  new  perfected  transfer  car  is 


is  a  device  which  produces  the  closing  of  the  decks  of 
the  cars  so  that  the  space  between  the  rows  of  brick 
will  be  of  the  right  width  to  secure  the  best  results  in 
burning,  compensating  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  brick 
during  the  drying  process.  This  device  has  been  found 
a  very  advantageous  improvement  and  practically  perfects 


Mr.  Wm.  Schlake,  President  of  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  and  His 
General  Superintendent,  en  Tour. 

now  in  use,  which  has  produced  wonderful  results.  This 
car  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engraving  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  has  features  of  peculiar  interest.  This 
transfer  holds  six  drier  cars  and  when  fully  loaded,  has 
a  total  weight  of  91,000  lbs.  Its  most  important  feature 


the  brick  setting  system.  In  all  the  Chicago  yards  the 
brick  are  burned  in  ordinary  scove  kilns,  under  temporary 
wooden  roofs.  The  National  Brick  Co.  has,  however, 
taken  an  advanced  step  in  this  matter  and  is  now  erect¬ 
ing  all  steel  kiln  sheds  and  this  plan  may  be  adopted 
by  the  other  yards.  The  scove  kiln  has  been  found  most 
universal  and  economical  for  the  burning  of  Chicago 
brick,  and  the  brick  are  loaded  direct  from  these  kilns 
into  the  cars  for  shipment  as  needed,  no  stock  sheds  being 
required,  therefore,  for  storage.  The  brick  are  delivered 
from  most  of  the  yards  by  wagons  and  the  Carey  Brick 
Co.  has  recently  put  in  operation  a  motor  truck  for  taking 
care  of  part  of  its  local  delivery  to  contractors. 

Chicago  clay  permits  the  burning  of  brick  in  from  48 
to  76  hours’  time.  The  brick  burn  naturally  to  a  light 
red  color  but  through  the  system  of  burning  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  yards,  a  white  effect  is  produced  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  make  the  brick  as  white  as  possible,  for  some 
strange  reason,  there  having  been  established  a  belief 
that  the  whiter  the  brick  the  more  thoroughly  burned  it 
was  and  the  better  the  quality.  While  this  is  not  true 
in  fact,  yet  the  architects  and  builders  of  Chicago  have 
become  educated  to  the  idea  to  such  an  extent  that  brick 
burned  to  a  natural  color  have  no  market,  although  they 
can  be  just  as  good  in  quality  and  just  as  well-burned 
as  the  white  variety.  This  method  of  securing  the  whitish 
color  is  accomplished  through  the  rapid  advancing  of  the 
heat  in  the  preliminary  burning,  driving  the  moisture  from 
the  brick  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  peculiarity  in  the 
burning  of  Chicago  brick  is  in  the  fact  that  no  water¬ 
smoking  is  required,  the  heat  being  pushed  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  maximum  heat  must 
be  about  145  degrees  to  secure  the  best  results. 

All  the  yards,  with  the  exception  of  the  Calumet  Brick 
Co.,  use  oil  as  fuel  for  burning,  a  system  having  been 
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perfected  which  has  proven  very  successful.  The  oil  is 
carried  in  large  underground  tanks  near  the  kilns  and 
pumped  through  pipe  lines  as  required.  The  brick  are 
usually  burned  in  kilns  of  about  1,200,000  capacity  and  a 


each,  each  of  these  being  capable  of  cutting  a  bank  40  ft. 
high.  Most  of  the  shovels  used  on  the  Chicago  yards 
are  of  the  Marion  type. 

The  electric  haulage  of  clay  cars  is  a  recent  innovation. 


Modern  Brick  Setting  with  the  Penfield  System. 


kiln  of  this  size  would  have  about  30  arches',  having  two 
burners  to  each  arch.  The  oil  is  atomized  under  steam 
pressure  of  40  pounds,  seventeen  gallons  of  oil  being 
required  to  burn  each  thousand  of  brick. 


Some  of  the  equipment  at  the  various  yards  is  worthy 
of  special  notice.  In  the  digging  of  the  clay,  yards  1,  22 
and  30  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.  are  particularly  well 
equipped,  operating  Marion  shovels  of  115  tons  weight 


this  system  now  being  adopted  in  all  the  yards  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Co.  and  the  Chicago  Brick  Co.  At  these 
plants,  the  clay  cars  are  operated  by  what  is  known  as 
an  electric  remote  control  system.  The  operator  is  lo¬ 


cated  in  a  tower  overlooking  the  complete  line  of  industrial 
railway  and  from  his  position  directs  the  movement  of 
the.  cars,  in  co-operation  with  a  signal  system.  This,  the 
Woodruff  system,  has  proven  satisfactory. 


Electrically  Driven  Giant  Transfer  Car,  Capable  of*  Handling  6,000  Brick. 
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Each  of  the  plants  require  about  500  h.  p.  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  machinery  and  the  electrical  equipment.  In 
the  yards  equipped  with  the  Penfield  brick  setting  system, 
complete  electrical  generating  equipments  are  provided, 
consisting  of  steam  engines  direct  connected  to  the  gener¬ 
ators.  Most  of  these  engines  are  of  the  Erie  make.  The 


electrical  equipment  comes  from  both  the  Westinghouse 
and  General  Electric  Companies. 


Don't  stop  on  the  third  base  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the 
crowd.  Keep  on  running  and  don’t  stop  until  you  have 
reached  the  “home  base.” 


CONCRETE  NOT  SO  CHEAP. 

The  following  from  an  Eastern  newspaper  explodes  the 
theory  that  a  concrete  house  can  be  “bought  for  a  song.” 

“There  is  much  misunderstanding  of  the  cheapness  of 
dwelling  houses  built  of  concrete.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  Thomas  A.  Edison’s  elaborate  set  of  forms, 


which  are  to  make  it  possible  to  pour  a  house  of  concrete 
in  one  piece  at  one  operation  and  do  it  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Yet  even  when  Mr.  Edison  has  completed  his  work 
this  will  not  mean  the  immediate  possibility  for  the  poor 
man  to  erect  a  modest  dwelling  on  a  suburban  lot  for  less 
money  than  he  could  build  of  wood.” 


Showing  Type  of  Chambers  Auger  Machine  in  All  Chicago  Brick- Yards.  Type  of  Machine  Which  Developed  Chicago 

Brick-making  to  its  Present  High  Degree. 


Titanic  Clay  Digging  in  Chicago. 


A  BUILDING  FOR  MACHINERY  MEN 


Manufacturers  of  machinery  equipment  and  supplies 
who  have  main  or  branch  offices  in  Chicago,  or  require 
display  room  in  that  city,  have  long  felt  the  need  of  some 
large  office  building,  especially  arranged  for  their  pur¬ 
poses.  At  present  these  offices  are  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  various  office  buildings,  without  any  special  re¬ 
gard  to  convenience  of  location. 

To  meet  this  demand,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing  for  such  concerns,  the  new  Madison  Terminal  Build¬ 
ing  will  be  constructed  May  1,  1912,  at  the  S.  E.  Corner 
of  Madison  &  Clinton  Sts.  This  location  is  in  the  heart 


per  sq.  ft.  On  the  ground  floor  will  be  suitable  cafes  and 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  tenants. 

The  new  building  will  have  a  frontage  of  140  feet  on 
Clinton  Street  and  80  feet  on  Madison  Street,  and  will  be 
eight  stories  in  height.  The  new  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy,  November  1,  1912.  It  will  be  of  modern 
fireproof  construction,  and  will  be  an  all  clay  building 
from  the  ground  up.  The  structural  iron  frame  work  will 
be  fireproofed  in  terra  cotta  fireproofing,  and  the  extra 
walls  faced  with  brick  and  trimmed  with  terra  cotta  and 
iron.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  building  will  be 


New  Madison  Terminal  Machinery  Display  Building. 


of  the  machinery  district,  and  the  most  desirable  that 
can  be  found  for  such  an  office  building.  It  is  one  block 
from  the  Union  Station,  the  passenger  terminal  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  largest  lines,  and  directly  opposite  the  mag¬ 
nificent  new  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Depot. 
It  is  located  only  five  minutes  walk  from  the  City  Hall, 
and  has  easy  access  to  surface  and  elevated  lines. 

No  manufacturing  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  in  the 
building,  it  being  devoted  entirely  to  offices  and  display 
rooms  for  manufacturing  concerns. 

In  many  of  the  office  buildings  throughout  the  city,  the 
rental  rates  vary  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  sq.  ft.,  but  in 
the  new  Madison  Terminal  Building  the  rate  will  be  60c 


of  a  most  substantial  character,  and  with  its  splendid 
location  offers  the  most  desirable  place  in  the  city  for 
manufacturers  offices. 

The  builders  advise  us  that  they  have  already  received 
a  number  of  inquiries  from  clay  machinery  concerns,  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  building  may  become  an  important 
center  for  this  industry. 


C.  E.  Miller,  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  was  recently  a  pleasant  caller  at  our  office. 
Mr.  Miller  reports  that  the  year  1911  was  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  in  the  history  of  their  company,  and  that  the  out¬ 
look  for  1912  could  not  be  better. 


NORTHWESTERN  CLAY  ASSOCIATION 


Convention  Enthusiastically  Endorses  Clay  Show — Space  Reserved  for  Northwestern 

Exhibit — Railway  Freight  Rates  and  Fire  Prevention 
Among  Subject  Discussed 


The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Northwestern  Clay 
Association  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Monday, 
February  5th,  at  Hotel  Radisson.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  on  account  of  the  severe  weather  the  attendance 
was  not  as  large  as  was  hoped  for.  Among  those  de¬ 
tained  was  Treasurer  Hinkley,  of  Luverne,  Minn.,  who 
telegraphed  that  he  was  snow  bound  and  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

The  presence  of  several  clay  manufacturers  from  North 
and  South  Dakota  was  an  encpuraging  feature  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  there  was  a  marked  spirit  of  progress  and 
aggressiveness  noted  throughout  the  entire  meeting.  Con¬ 
siderable  enthusiasm  was  displayed  in  reference  to  the 
Chicago  Clay  Show  and  funds  were  readily  subscribed  for 
the  reservation  of  a  space  to  serve  as  headquarters  of  the 
Northwestern  Association,  and  where  a  number  of  the 
members  will  display  their  wares  in  attractive  wall  panels. 


E.  H.  Cobb,  Minneapolis,  President  Northwestern  Clay 
Association. 

The  Northwestern  Association  is  adopting  the  same 
tactics  that  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Association  used  in  se¬ 
curing  an  adjustment  of  freight  rates,  but  until  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Supreme  Court  passes  on  the  so-called  Minnesota  rate 
case,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
missioners  have  any  rate-making  power  even  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  states  or  not.  Under  the  late 
decision  of  Judge  Sanburn,  which  has  been  taken  before 
the  higher  court,  there  is  practically  no  rate-making  power 
with  State  Railroad  Commissions,  and  that  decision  held 
that  the  state  could  not  make  rates  which  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  interstate  rates.  After  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  the  committee  will  be  able  to  resume  its 
duties  with  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  lines  it  is  to 
work  upon. 

The  opening  session,  Monday  morning,  was  called  to 
order  by  President  E.  H.  Cobb,  Minneapolis,  and,  after 
the  usual  preliminaries,  the  program  was  taken  up.  In 
the  absence  of  Senator  Thos.  E.  Cashman  of  Owatonna, 
Minn.,  who  was  to  have  addressed  the  convention  on 
“Current  Freight  Rates.” 


The  question  of  Industrial  Education  was  introduced 
by  S.  G.  Johnson  of  Minneapolis,  and  after  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  needs  of  courses  in  brick  laying  in 
industrial  schools  by  M.  C.  Madsen,  George  H.  Welch,  G. 
H.  Atherton,  C.  C.  Stoll  and  Axel  Anderson,  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education 
would  do  something  definite  along  this  line,  and  be  able 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  composed  of  F.  J.  Nixon 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  Hon.  F.  Leutz  of  Hebron,  N.  Dakota, 
and  Harry  H.  Farnham,  Princeton,  Minn.,  recommended 
the  re-election  of  all  the  old  officers,  which  report  was 
unanimously  accepted.  The  officers  are  as  follows:  presi¬ 
dent,  E.  H.  Cobb,  Minneapolis,  vice  president,  A.  C.  Ochs, 
Springfield,  Minn.,  treasurer,  R.  B.  Hinkley,  La  Verne, 
Minn.,  secretary,  Axel  Anderson,  Minneapolis. 

The  discussion  of  the  distance  tariff  rate  was  again 
taken  up,  and  in  the  absence  of  Senator  Cashman,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  started  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Ochs  of  Springfield, 
followed  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Madsen  of  Hutchinson,  Senator 
C.  J.  Swanson  of  Minneapolis  and  S.  G.  Johnson  of 
Minneapolis. 

Hon.  F.  Leutz,  of  the  Hebron  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  He¬ 
bron,  N.  D.,  told  of  their  trouble  in  North  and  South 
Dakota  of  getting  high  charges  for  two  short  hauls,  where- 
ever  a  shipment  had  to  go  over  two  lines.  In  Wisconsin, 
the  rate  becomes  the  charge  for  the  sum  of  two  hauls, 
plus  one  cent  for  transfer  charges,  and  he  suggested  that 
the  same  thing  should  be  sought  for  in  the  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  rate  adjustment. 

Senator  C.  J.  Swanson,  of  the  Northwestern  Fireproof¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  and  a  member  of  the  last  legis¬ 
lature,  spoke  on  the  distance  tariff  bill  in  the  last  legis¬ 
lature  which  he  voted  against.  He  stated  that  this  bill 
would  have  worked  an  injustice  to  quite  as  many  as  it 
would  have  benefited.  He  thought  that  on  rate  matters, 
the  question  should  first  be  taken  up  with  the  railroads 
direct  and  he  believed  that  adjustments  desired  would  be 
granted  in  many  instances. 

The  following  committee  on  freight  rates  was  appoint¬ 
ed:  A.  C.  Ochs,  chairman,  Springfield,  Minn.;  R.  B.  Hinkley, 
Luverne,  Minn.;  John  Lowry,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Louis  Camp¬ 
bell,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.;  F.  Leutz,  Hebron,  N.  D.;  G. 
H.  Atherton,  Big  Stone,  S.  D.;  and  S.  W.  Vance,  Crooks- 
ton,  Minn. 

There  was  rather  free  discussion  of  rate  inequalities, 
with  numerous  instances  being  cited  of  where  Mason 
City  had  an  advantage  of  other  points,  both  to  the  Twin 
Cities  and  to  South  Dakota  points.  The  recently  institut¬ 
ed  distance  tariff  rates  on  clay  wares  in  Wisconsin,  which 
were  secured  after  a  prolonged  fight  by  their  clay  asso¬ 
ciation,  were  cited,  showing  that  for  distances  of  any 
length,  they  had  a  materially  better  run  of  rates  than 
exist  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  Commodity  rates 
were  complained  of  as  affording  some  favored  points 
lower  rates  than  others.  It  was  shown  that  it  was  cheaper 
to  ship  brick  from  points  outside  of  Minnesota  to  points 
within  the  state  than  it  is  to  ship  a  shorter  distance  all 
within  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  trouble  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  Wisconsin  with  the  new  rates,  as  there  are  no 
through  rates,  and  all  rates  made  are  the  sums  of  the 
locals.  Hence  the  same  shipment  routed  over  different 
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roads  may  have  a  lower  rate  by  the  short  haul  than  is 
available  over  the  longer  route.  It  was  decided  that  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  of  the  subject  be  postponed  until  after¬ 
noon,  when  it  was  hoped  the  Senator  would  be  on  hand. 

Mr.  Wm.  D.  Gates,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago,  de¬ 
livered  an  interesting  and  instructive  address  on  “Talking 
Business.”  Mr.  Gates  spoke  without  notes,  and  the  force 
•of  his  arguments  convinced  his  hearers  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  His  talk  was  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  full  of  common  sense,  sprinkled  with  considerable 
humor,  and  proved  one  of  the  convention’s  best  ad¬ 
dresses. 

He  had  found  that  conventions  did  not  do  their  best 
work  in  the  regular  work  of  the  sessions,  but  much  was 
done  in  the  close  personal  talks  between  two  individuals 
outside  the  sessions.  He  urged  the  members  to  show 
more  enthusiasm  for  their  wares  and  to  be  more  ready 
to  tell  about  them  which  would  naturally  lead  to  more 
business  and  less  cutting  of  prices. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Stoll,  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  followed  Mr.  Gates  with  an  address  on  “Your  Clay 
Products  Exposition,”  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  a  Chicago  exposition  only,  nor  an  exposition  for  the 
eastern  clay  workers,  but  that  it  was  an  exposition  in 
which  the  northwestern  states,  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  had  the  same  opportunity  to  display  their 
products  as  any  other  states,  and  urged  upon  his  hearers 
the  importance  of  the  N.  W.  Clay  Ass’n.  taking  some 
space  at  this  g;reat  clay  products  exposition,  which  he 
said  would  be  the  greatest  exposition  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  a  space  be 
reserved  at  the  exposition  to  be  used  as  headquarters 
for  the  Northwestern  Association  and  a  liberal  sum  was 
subscribed  to  defray  the  expenses.  The  Twin  City  Brick 
Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  The  Hydraulic  Press-Brick  Co.,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  the  Red  Wing  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Red  Wing, 
have  arranged  for  individual  exhibits  and  other  manufac¬ 
turers  will  display  their  products  in  the  space  reserved 
by  the  Association. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

WHEREAS,  the  railroad  rates  in  the  states  of  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota  are  inequitable  and  discriminatory  upon 
brick  and  clay  wares  to  a  very  general  extent,  notably  so  in  that 
industries  out  of  these  states  have  equal  and  better  rates  than 
are  granted  to  similar  industries  in  these  states,  therefore  be  it 
resolved  that  this  association  go  on  record  as  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  general  revision  of  the  freight  rates  to  the  end  that  the  brick 
and  clay  manufacturers  of  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
may  have  an  equal  chance  for  their  product,  with  other  in¬ 
dustries  shipping  to  a  greater  distance.  We  urge  upon  the 
forthcoming  legislatures  to  pass  such  legislation  as  will  remedy 
this  situation.  We  also  recommend  that  the  matter  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  committee  on  freight  rates  to  present  the  entire 
situation  to  the  state  railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  secure  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  clay  rates  and  a  distance  tariff  upon  clay  wares  in 
these  states. 

WHEREAS,  the  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics  in  brick-lay¬ 
ing  is  pronounced  and  is  growing  steadily  worse,  this  association 
urges  upon  educational  authorities  in  charge  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  industrial  education,  that  they  provide  courses  in  brick¬ 
laying  as  being  needed  quite  as  much  as  any  other  line  which 
has  been  taken  up. 

RESOLVED,  that  this  association  favors  forming  a  Northwest¬ 
ern  Building  Brick  Association  to  promote  publicity  and  wider 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  brick  and  clay  construction  in 
all  different  lines,  including  clay  silos,  to  develop  our  own  field, 
the  cost  to  be  borne  proportionately  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  formulate  plans  for  such  an  association,  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  Executive  Committee,  not  later  than  the  meeting  of 
the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  in  Chicago  on  March 
6th,  1912.  The  chairman  appointed  G.  H.  Atherton  of  Big  Stone 
City,  S.  D.,  M.  C.  Madsen  of  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  and  Axel  An¬ 
derson  of  Minneapolis,  as  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  in 

The  Banquet. 

In  the  evening,  at  8  o’clock,  the  members  met  in  the 
banquet  room  of  the  Hotel  Radisson,  where,  after  enjoying 


the  excellent  menu,  which  had  been  prepared,  several 
hours  were  profitably  spent  in  listening  to  interesting 
“toasts,”  President  Cobb  acting  as  toastmaster.  Hon. 
A.  O.  Eberhart,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  delivered 
a  scholarly  address  on  “Fire  Prevention,”  a  subject  in 
which  he  is  much  interested,  and  which  he  loses  no 
opportunity  to  discuss.  He  declared  fire  prevention  rested 
with  clay  manufacturers  for  if  they  would  make  the  prices 
of  their  goods  low  enough  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor,  there  would  be  more  clays  used  in  dwelling  con¬ 
struction  as  well  as  stores.  Tile  for  roofing  he  felt  should 
supplant  shingles  and  when  it  does,  it  will  be  a  great  step 
in  advance  for  the  reduction  of  losses  by  fires  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  districts.  He  recounted  the  annual  fire  losses  in 
this  country,  and  the  high  per  capita  loss  in  Minnesota 
and  Minneapolis.  There  are  three  methods,  he  said,  of 
cutting  down  fire  waste.  The  first  is  to  educate  people 
into  a  proper  appreciation  that  fire  is  a  waste,  and  that 
the  insurance  companies  do  not  pay  the  loss,  but  merely 
collection  premiums  and  distribute  about  a  third  of  them 
in  losses.  People  must  realize  that  even  the  premiums 


Axel  Anderson,  Minneapolis,  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

of  the  insurance  companies  come  more  in  the  aggregate 
from  the  poor  than  the  rich;  that  the  poor  man’s  property 
has  to  do  more  toward  supporting  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  than  the  rich  who  has  property  in  lands  and  in 
other  forms  that  do  not  require  fire  insurance. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Follard,  treasurer  of  the  Minneapolis 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  gave  his  opinion  on  “Clay  products 
from  an  architects  point  of  view”;  Jas.  G.  Houghton, 
building  inspector  of  Minneapolis,  delivered  an  able  ad¬ 
dress  on  “The  Fire  Zone.” 

Louis  Campbell,  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  The 
Red  River  Valley  Brick  Corporation,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D., 
read  a  well  prepared  paper  on  “The  Necessity  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion,”  which  with  several  of  the  other  papers  will  be 
published  later  in  this  journal.  G.  H.  Atherton,  manager 
of  Gold  Brick  Co.,  Big  Stone  City,  S.  D.  spoke  on  “Clay 
Block  Silos  vs  Cement  Silos”  and  Harold  Johnson  of 
Minneapolis  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  “History  of 
Hollow  Tile  Development,”  and  remarks  were  also  made 
by  F-  J-  Nixon  of  Duluth,  Hon.  F.  Lautz  of  Hebron,  N. 
D.,  Edward  Bogt,  of  Milwaukee,  C.  C.  Stoll  of  Chicago, 
and  A.  C.  Ochs  of  Springfield,  Minn. 
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National  Association  of  Brick  Salesmen  One  of  the  Needs  of  the  Hour— Object,  Exchange 
of  Ideas,  Prevention  of  Price  Cutting  and  the  Promotion  of  a  General 

Brick  Advertising  Campaign 


By  T.  P.  Cuthbert,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Nothing  ever  “just  happens.”  Every  effect  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  corresponding  cause  and  ,  the  results  that  we 
are  now  getting  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  brick 
are  the  exact  sum  of  what  has  been  put  into  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  has  never  yet  come  into  its  own  in  this  country. 
Why  is  this?  Let  us  drag  the  proposition  out  into  the 
light  of  day  and  see  what  we  can  discover. 

The  first  feature  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  any  product  is,  of  course,  raw  material  and 
with  brick  this  means  ordinary  clay,  "fire  clay,  and  shale 
together  with  the  necessary  fuel  with  which  to  burn 
them.  If  the  Almighty  showed  any  favoritism  when  dis¬ 
tributing  the  various  useful  materials,  which  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  mankind,  he  certainly  favored  the  brick-maker 
above  all  others.  Clay,  fire  clay  and  shale  literally  in  in¬ 
exhaustible  quantities  are  distributed  almost  all  over  the 
country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  geographical 
center  of  both  the  clay  and  coal  supply  to  within  a  re¬ 
markable  short  distance  of  the  country’s  center  of  popu¬ 
lation,  and  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  thickly  populated  dis¬ 
tricts  are  far  removed  from  materials  which  will  assure 
them  of  a  cheap  supply  of  good  brick  for  all  time.  As¬ 
suredly  we  have  the  material. 

Next  to  materials  come  finances, — the  money  with 
which  to  build  and  operate  brick  plants.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  interest  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  brick  business  as  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  of  well  equipped  brick  plants,  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  have  been  built  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

Appliances  for  the  manufacturer  of  brick,  particularly 
brick  machinery,  have  been  wonderfully  improved  during 
recent  years  until  the  manufacturers  are  now  supplying 
us  with  machinery  which  almost  thinks.  Yes,  we  have 
the  material  and  the  money  and  are  producing  better 
and  cheaper  brick  than  ever  before.  Having  the  goods, 
nothing  remains  but  to  sell  them. 

With  sales,  of  course,  come  salesmen. 

There,  now,  I  hear  you  say,  this  is  where  we  shine. 
American  salesmen  are  the  greatest  in  the  world!  Why, 
they  can  charm  a  bird  out  of  a  tree!  Our  salesmen  have 
been  and  are  accomplishing  wonders.  The  sun  never  sets 
on  a  certain  bald-headed  brand  of  chewing  gum;  all  up  to 
date  Indians  keep  their  wampum  in  cash  registers;  the 
South  Sea  savages  breakfast  on  oatless  oats;  and  even 
the  Esquimaux  dine  on  fifty-seven  varieties  of  Pittsburg 
pickles.  Yes,  assuredly  American  salesmen  are  produc¬ 
ing  the  goods,  but  let  us  get  back  home. 

How  about  our  brick  salesmen?  Let  us  nab  him  by 
the  collar  and  drag  him  out  into  the  light  also.  Now,  sir, 
speak  up  and  tell  us  what  you  are  doing  to  deserve  a 
place  in  the  line  when  the  ghost  walks  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  It  has  been  shown  that  you  have  the  goods. 
Your  goods  are  fine,  and  you  have  the  biggest  market 
“undeveloped”  in  the  world.  Now,  what  is  wrong?  Eh! 
What!  no  answer?  All  right,  I  will  answer  for  you. 
Something  is  wrong  and  we’re  it!  By  “we”  I  mean, 
salesmen,  sales  managers,  and  the  selling  methods  that 
are  being  used  by  nearly  every  concern  in  the  business. 


With  but  few  exceptions,  none  of  the  manufacturers 
or  dealers  are  using  constructive  methods  in  making 
sales.  They  are  supplying  their  selling  organization 
with  but  two  tools  with  which  to  get  results, — a  good 
sharp  knife  for  the  cutting  of  prices  and  an  ever-ready 
hammer  for  their  competitors. 

If  brick  manufacturers  were  able  only  to  reap  what 
they  have  sown,  there  would  have  been  a  famine  in  the 
business  years  ago,  as  but  few  of  us  are  intent  on  plant¬ 
ing  seed,  but  simply  lay  our  plans  to  raid  the  yearly  crop 
of  orders  which  grow  wild,  and  in  the  “rough  and  tumble” 
fight  for  business  frequently  trample  and  destroy  the 
choicest  grain. 

Is  there  anything  inherent  in  the  brick  business  which 


T.  P.  Cuthbert,  Sales  Manager,  Toronto  (O.)  Fire  Clay  Co. 

makes  these  methods  necessary?  I  think  not.  Nor,  do  I 
think  the  salesmen  are,  save  in  a  small  way,  responsible 
for  the  conditions.  They  have  been  simply  misdirecting 
their  efforts  and  expending  their  energy  on  a  non-produc¬ 
tive  knot  hole.  While  the  management  absorbed  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  process  of  production  has  allowed  the  dust  of 
stagnation  and  neglect  to  gather  on  the  machinery  of 
sales,  if  the  face  brick  business  is  growing  it  is  doing 
so,  not  because  of  our  selling  methods,  but  in  spite  of 
them. 

Is  this  rough  handling?  Well!  perhaps  it  is,  but  it  also 
has  the  virtue  of  being  true.  The  selling  methods  that 
obtain  in  the  brick  industry  as  a  whole  are  destructive. 

If  the  “fool-killer”  has  not  yet  caught  that  fellow  who 
first  said,  “Every  knock  is  a  boost,”  then  the  killer  is 
not  on  to  his  job.  No  knock  is  or  ever  was  a  boost,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  applied  to  your  own  business.  Brick  that 
are  manufactured  in  the  East  are  now  being  shipped  to 
all  sections  of  the  West.  Western  brick  are  being  shipped 
East.  Through  quick  communication  and  rapid  trans- 
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portation,  the  brick  business  has  been  woven  into  one 
large  fabric  until  that  which  benefits  one  benefits  all, 
what  injures  one  injures  all.  I  know  you  are  a  knocker, 
for  I  am  myself. 

Like  begets  like,  envy,  price-cutting  and  knocking  re¬ 
produce  their  kind,  and  when  you  fling  the  hammer  at 
your  competitor’s  brick  it  instantly  becomes  a  boomerang 
to  you.  I  know  the  loss  of  a  good  order  is  a  bitter  dose, 
the  diet  always  displeases  me,  but  it  does  not  better  the 
situation  a  particle  by  knocking  one’s  rival,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded.  He  is  a  good  fellow  and  a  clever  one  too,  or 
how  could  he  rival  you.  He  will  learn  what  you  say 
about  him  anyway,  and  have  the  laugh  on  you  for  being 
a  “kicker.”  Instead  of  knocking  him,  you  should  give 
him  the  glad  hand  and  buy  him  a  big  cigar.  He  is  build¬ 
ing  up  your  business  and  mine.  Every  brick  order,  if 
well  sold,  means  another,  and  perhaps  you  or  I  will  glee¬ 
fully  grab  the  next  one.  “Knocking”  as  an  epidemic  has 
got  it  all  over  the  “hook  worm,”  as  where  the  latter  has 
only  ravaged  one  section  of  the  country  the  former 
seems  to  have  penetrated  everywhere  that  brick  are 
sold. 

Last  summer  I  met  a  brick  salesman,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  himself  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  turning 
somersaults  and  walking  on  his  hands.  Behold!  He  had 
succeeded  in  knocking  a  certain  hated  competitor  out  of 
a  brick  order,  had  in  fact  caused  a  cancellation  of  the 
order,  which  had  already  been  placed.  What  matter  if 
the  builder  had  decided  to  use  stone  in  place  of  brick  in 
the  fine  residence,  which  he  had  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion?  He  was  not  in  the  stone  business  and  certainly 
could  not  be  blamed  if  he  had  not  gotten  a  brick  order 
where  no  face  brick  were  used.  But,  I  hear  you  say, 
“The  brick  salesman  was  a  fool!”  If  he  is,  he  has  simply 
done  what  you  and  I  have  done  many  a  time;  hammered 
the  brick  dealer  out  of  an  order  and  dumped  it  into  the 
lap  of  the  stone  dealer,  or  stucco  man.  But  the  end  is  not 
yet.  That  house  was  completed  and  now  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Northumberland  and  Murray  streets  in  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  and  rapidly  growing  sections  of 
Pittsburg.  It  is  a  good  house,  and  a  beautiful  one,  and 
although  a  little  more  expensive  than  brick,  most  build¬ 
ers  who  build  in  this  section  of  Pittsburg  are  able  to 
pay  the  difference.  There  it  stands,  a  lasting  sugges¬ 
tion  to  every  one  who  builds  in  that  section  to  at  least 
consider  a  stone  house.  To  show  what  can  be  done  by 
the  power  of  suggestion,  I  will  cite  another  instance. 

Less  than  four  years  ago,  or  to  be  exact,  in  the  summer 
of  1908,  a  Mr.  Herbert  May  took  bids  on  a  handsome 
residence  which  had  been  planned  by  a  Philadelphia 
architect,  and  which  he  proposed  to  build  on  Irwin  ave¬ 
nue,  Pittsburg,  both  gray  brick  and  stone  being  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  exterior.  The  house  was  finally  built  of 
stone  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  because 
of  its  being  the  first  stone  house  built  in  the  entire 
Squirrel  Hill  district  for  many  years.  I  know  this  to 
be  a  fact,  because  at  that  time  I  was  working  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  was  going  over  the  territory  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb;  practically  every  house  in  the  entire  district  being 
built  of  brick.  This  was  but  three  years  ago.  Since 
then  there  has  been  and  is  a  growing  demand  for  stone 
houses,  until  last  year,  there  were  more  stone  houses 
built  in  that  section  than  brick  houses  from  the  product 
of  any  one  manufacturer.  The  above  district  being  a 
fashionable  section  of  the  city  sets  the  style,  in  a  sense, 
for  the  other  growing  districts,  and  this  spring  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  see  more  stone  houses  built  in  all  sections  of 
Pittsburg  than  ever  before.  Consequently,  while  the 


salesmen  of  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  been 
haggling  and  hammering  each  other  and  pointing  out  all 
the  weak  points  of  face  brick,  both  real  and  imaginary, 
they  have  with  their  clamor  awakened  a  sleeping  dog, 
and  a  competitor  to  face  brick  that  has  grown  up  with 
surprising  quickness  and  gained  a  foothold  from  which  it 
may  never  be  dislodged,  and  now  instead  of  only  having 
to  win  business  from  competitors  in  the  brick  business, 
we  must  also  lick  the  “stucco  man”  and  the  “stone 
dealer.” 

* 

I  imagine,  Mr.  Brickman,  that  I  can  see  you  shrug 
your  shoulders  and  say,  “Conditions  must  be  pretty  bad 
in  Pittsburg.”  Perhaps  you  are  from  Cleveland,  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  and  think  that  the  situation  in  your 
city  is  different,  but  let  us  see.  In  order  that  you  may 
understand  that  the  writer  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  is  familiar  with  conditions  in  cities  other  than 
Pittsburg  it  seems  wise  to  explain  that  his  position  is 
that  of  sales  agent  for  a  company,  having  several  fac¬ 
tories  in  Eastern  Ohio,  which  is  shipping  brick  into  all 
important  markets  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
states,  and  while  a  part  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  solicit¬ 
ing  business  from  local  builders,  the  more  important 
part  of  his  work  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  become  familiar  with  conditions  in  cities  in  the  Eastern 
states,  is  the  selling  of  the  company’s  product  through 
the  dealers. 

During  the  summer  of  1910,  the  writer  happening  to 
be  in  Philadelphia,  our  representative  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  cities  got  in  touch  with  me  by  long  distance 
telephone,  and  explained  that  the  face  brick  order  for  a 
large  store  and  office  building  would  likely  be  closed 
within  a  day  or  two  and  that  my  company’s  brick  was 
being  favorably  considered,  and  he  desired  my  assistance 
in  securing  the  order.  I,  of  course,  got  on  the  job  at 
once,  and  upon  calling  with  the  salesman  at  the  architect’s 
office,  where  a  meeting  had  been  arranged  with  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  building,  it  was  found  that  while  figures  had 
been  taken  on  both  terra  cotta  and  brick  for  facing  the 
building,  it  had  been  decided  to  use  brick,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  narrowed  down  to  where  but  two  brick  were  still 
in  the  running;  our  own  being  one  and  the  other  a 
similar  piece  of  goods  made  at  one  of  our  neighboring 
factories  and  sold  by  one  of  our  agent’s  local  competi¬ 
tors.  Several  samples  of  both  brick  were  laid  up  side 
by  side  with  stone,  which  was  to  be  used  for  trimming 
purposes,  in  order  that  exact  color  effect  could  be  noted. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  that  figures  had  also  been  taken  for 
facing  this  building  with  terra  cotta,  also  that  the  idea 
of  using  terra  cotta  had  been,  at  least  temporarily,  aban¬ 
doned.  Under  conditions  of  this  sort  it  would  naturally 
be  expected  that  the  salesman  would  make  use  of  every 
available  argument  in  favor  of  brick  as  opposed  to  terra 
cotta,  while  at  the  same  time  bringing  out  every  good 
point  of  the  brick  which  he  was  attempting  to  sell.  Did 
he  do  this?  He  did  not,  he  simply  jumped  into  his  com¬ 
petitor’s  brick  with  a  hammer  in  each  hand — the  other 
fellow’s  brick  were  underburned,  too  soft,  would  discolor 
in  the  wall,  had  feathered  edges,  many  of  them  would 
be  crooked,  the  factory  was  too  small  to  make  prompt 
deliveries,  the  dealer  who  was  offering  the  brick  was  a 
sharper,  his  salesmen  were  untruthful,  the  stenographer 
wore  false  hair,  and  the  errand  boy  smoked  cigarettes. 

Yes,  it  was  a  fine  job  of  knocking,  but  we  were  told 
the  matter  would  not  be  decided  at  that  time  and  were 
asked  to  stop  again  later  in  the  day.  We  did  so  and  were 
asked  to  come  again  the  following  day.  When  we  called 
the  next  day,  the  office  boy  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
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asked  us  to  remain  in  the  reception  hall,  which  was  par¬ 
titioned  off  from  the  drafting  room,  and  from  where  we 
were  obliged  to  hear  a  conversation  which  was  going 
on,  on  the  other  side.  Our  agent  immediately  recognized 
the  voice  of  his  competitor’s  salesman.  I  thought  I  had 
assisted  at  a  very  worthy  rendition  of  the  “Anvil  Chorus” 
the  day  before,  but  the  solo  that  we  listened  to  the  other 
fellow  pull  off  had  us  beaten  a  mile.  He  simply  knocked 
rings  around  us,  used  big  hammers,  little  hammerets  fitted 
for  all  kinds  of  work,  both  fine  and  coarse,  and  when  he 
got  through  with  us,  we  were  so  artistically  and  thor¬ 
oughly  roasted  we  were  afraid  to  sit  down  lest  our  skins 
would  crack. 

Well!  we  finally  got  our  interview  and  were  told  that 
no  selection  would  be  made  until  the  following  day. 

Next  day  we  called  and  were  told  by  the  architect  that 
the  owner  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  brick  men 
were  “liars,”  that  he  was  afraid  to  use  face  brick  in  such 
a  fine  building  and  decided  in  favor  of  terra  cotta.  Did 
you  get  that?  Brick  were  not  good  enough.  Well!  terra 
cotta  was  bought  and  used.  The  building  was  completed 
last  spring  and  I  must  confess  it  is  a  beauty.  It  stands 
on  an  important  street  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
East,  and  is  but  another  monument  to  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  withering  hand  of  the  muckraker.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  good  material  for  a  front  page  “ad”  for 
brick,  it  can  now  only  be  used  in  the  “Lost  and  Found 
Column”  and  made  to  read  something  like  this: 

“LOST — By  the  brick  industry.  While  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  knocking  our  competitors,  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  make  a  good  sale.” 

Let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  consumer. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  you  are  a  speculative  builder  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  the  larger  cities,  and  that 
every  so  often  you  build  a  group  of  six  or  eight  houses 
for  the  market,  You  have  been  doing  this  for  years,  and 
experience  has  taught  you  that  a  brick  house  pays  better 
than  frame.  Now,  it  has  become  noised  around  that  you 
are  considering  a  new  operation,  and  the  brick  salesmen 
come  down  on  you  like  a  flock  of  black  birds  in  the  spring. 

Number  one  submits  samples  and  quotes  prices.  Num¬ 
ber  two  comes  along,  submits  samples,  sizes  up  those 
that  have  been  left  by  Number  one,  prices  of  which,  be¬ 
ing  on  to  his  job,  he  is  familiar  with,  makes  a  small  cut 
when  quoting.  Then  fearing  that  the  cut  price  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  turn  the  trick,  takes  out  his  hammer  and 
gets  busy,  and  points  out  a  number  of  supposed  defects 
in  his  competitor’s  samples. 

Later  on,  Number  three,  having  previously  learned  that 
Number  one  and  Number  two  have  been  on  the  job, 
drops  in  staggering  under  a  load  consisting  of  one-third 
brick  samples,  and  two-thirds  hammers,  and  by  the  time 
he  leaves,  instead  of  having  been  assisted  in  selecting  the 
kind  of  brick  which  would  be  best  suited  to  the  type  of 
houses  you  propose  to  build,  you  are  simply  buried  be¬ 
neath  an  avalanche  of  criticisms  and  left  in  a  suspicious 
frame  of  mind  toward  all  brick  men,  and  a  deep  rooted 
belief  that  all  brick  are  bad,  but  that  possibly  some  are 
not  quite  so  bad  as  others. 

You  are  still  in  this  frame  of  mind  when  Number  one 
comes  around  to  see  you  again,  and  you  question  him 
sharply  regarding  deliveries,  quality,  color,  workmanship, 
etc.,  until  he  being  old  at  the  game,  is  able  to  make  a 
tolerably  correct  guess  as  to  what  Number  two  and  Num¬ 
ber  three  have  been  doing  to  him.  Now,  the  average 
brick  salesman  is  no  molly-coddle.  To  turn  the  other 
cheek  is  an  idea  that  never  occurs  to  him.  He  simply 
takes  out  his  biggest  sledge  and  gets  busy,  and  if  there 


is  anything  detrimental  to  the  use  of  brick,  which  has 
not  already  been  said,  you  will  hear  it  now;  or  if  all  has 
been  said,  you  will  probably  hear  it  over  again  back¬ 
wards.  After  standing  as  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  as 
is  humanly  possible,  construction  of  your  buildings  having, 
been  begun,  you  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  get¬ 
ting  your  order  placed  somewhere,  and  after  forcing  the 
salesman  to  guarantee  all  sorts  of  impossible  things,  in 
order  for  you  to  play  safe,  you  finally  buy  the  brick,  which 
in  your  mind  are  the  least  bad. 

But,  you  say  you  bought  brick,  anyhow. 

True,  but  the  end  is  not  yet,  you  have  become  very 
suspicious,  have  a  sneaking  feeling  that  possibly  you  have 
bought  a  “gold-brick,”  and  when  the  brick  are  delivered, 
you  will  look  them  over  with  a  more  critical  eye  than  a 
bride  examining  the  ribbons  of  her  wedding  gown,  and 
if  they  are  not  all  that  you  have  pictured  and  all  that 
has  been  guaranteed  to  you  under  pressure,  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  you  will  set  up  a  howl  and  by  threats  of  con¬ 
demning  the  brick  will  force  a  price  concession,  which 
will  more  than  wipe  out  all  of  the  profit. 

Furthermore  the  next  time  you  are  in  the  market,  the 
stone  dealer  or  the  stucco  man  will  find  you  listening  to 
his  arguments  with  an  ear  as  large  as  a  palm  leaf  fan, 
and  your  mind  as  open  as  Coney  Island  on  Sunday. 

During  the  year  1911,  there  were  five  speculative  build¬ 
ers  operating  in  the  above-mentioned  Squirrel  Hill  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pittsburg,  each  building  for  market  from  ten 
to  thirty  houses  yearly,  and  each  of  these  builders,  whom 
we  will  designate  as  A,  B,  C.  D.  and  E,  have  been  in  the 
business  for  several  years  and  with  the  exception  of  “D,” 
who  occasionally  builds  frame  houses  in  the  poorer  sec- 
ion  of  the  city,  have  been  using  brick  exclusively  in 
their  constructions,  the  buildings  being  faced  with  brick 
from  the  foundation  to  at  least  the  top  of  the  second 
story. 

Last  year  “A”  built  eight  houses,  all  of  brick.  “B”  built 
twelve  or  fourteen  houses,  one  of  which  was  solid  stone, 
and  the  others  about  equally  divided  between  brick  and 
stucco.  “C”  built  seven  houses,  one  of  which  was  brick, 
and  six  were  brick  to  the  top  of  the  first  story,  and  the 
balance  of  the  building  faced  with  stucco  on  metal  lath. 
“D”  built  about  twenty  houses,  six  of  which  were  faced 
with  half  brick  and  half  stucco,  and  the  balance  equally 
divided  between  stucco  and  frame.  “E”  built  fourteen 
houses,  two  were  of  stucco  on  metal  lath,  -and  twelve  com¬ 
bination  of  half  brick  and  half  stucco.  In  short,  there 
was  used  in  the  above  houses  about  forty  per  cent  less 
face  brick  than  would  have  been  used  had  these  same 
houses  been  erected  by  the  same  builders  in  the  same  loca¬ 
tion  three  years  ago. 

It  has  been  said  that  architectural  history  of  all  ancient 
civilizations  was  written  in  brick,  and  it  looked  at  one 
time  as  if  the  Pittsburg  district  would  succeed  in  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  the  ancients,  but  if  we  are  to  do  this,  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  we  will  now  have  to  make  a  fresh 
start,  for  we  have  been  going  backward  instead  of  for¬ 
ward. 

Nor  are  these  conditions  peculiar  to  Pittsburg,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  exist  in  nearly  every  important  brick 
market  in  the  country,  and  builders  everywhere,  having 
been  educated  by  the  knocker  instead  of  the  booster,  are 
ten  times  as  conversant  with  a  few  possible  defects  that 
may  be  found  in  face  brick,  as  of  the  hundreds  of  strong 
things  that  may  be  said  in  their  favor,  and  if  face  brick 
business  is  growing,  it  is  doing  so  not  because  of  our  sell¬ 
ing  methods,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

Many  brick  manufacturers  have  progressed  until  they 
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have  got  their  plants  into  a  state  that  is  well  nigh  perfec¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  accomplished,  partly  as  the  result 
of  individual  experience,  bitt  largely  because  they,  through 
the  exchange  of  ideas  have  been  able  to  benefit  by  the 
combined  experience  of  the  entire  industry,  and  the  sales¬ 
men,  as  a  body,  will,  I  know,  take  off  their  collective 
hats  to  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  at  least  have  made  good.  Is  it  not 
time  then  to  let  production  take  care  of  itself  for  awhile 
and  to  give  the  same  painstaking  thought  to  the  selling 
department,  as  that,  heretofore,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business? 

Not  as  a  panacea  for  all  of  our  ills,  but  as  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  would  it  not  be  wise  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  getting  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  brick  salesmen  of  the  country  together  into  an  or¬ 
ganization,  where  we  also  might  benefit  by  exchanging 
ideas  so  that  each  might  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  our  combined  experience  and  be  able  to  see  that 
the  forts  and  breastworks  that  have  been  thrown  up 
around  the  business  of  the  cement  and  lumber  dealers 
are  nothing  but  stage  scenery,  which  could  not  possibly 
hold  out  against  any  well  directed  attack? 

That  the  organization  of  the  Building  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion  was  a  good  move  is  beyond  question,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  advertising  campaign,  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  organization,  is  productive  of  good 
results,  but  the  movement  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Successful  advertising  and  salesmanship  are  twin  broth¬ 
ers;  to  be  most  effective  they  should  always  be  found  to¬ 
gether.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  not  five  per  cent  even  of 
the  face  brick  salesmen  of  the  country  are  familiar  with 
the  contents  of  the  various  booklets  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  B.  B.  A.,  and  a  vast  majority  of  them  do 
not  even  know  that  the  booklets  are  in  existence.  These 
publications  are  full  of  good  selling  “dope”  that  all  brick 
salesmen  need  and  need  badly. 

There  is  also  in  the  possession  of  the  salesmen  of  the 
country,  information  which  if  gotten  together  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  work  selling  arguments,  against  which  nothing 
could  stand.  The  best  asset'  any  salesman  could  have  is 
confidence,  and  there  is  no  confidence  like  that  which  is 
born  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one’s  proposition.  If 
such  an  organization  was  formed,  either  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  organization  or  a  subsidiary  to  the  Building  Brick 
Association,  the  movement  would  be  altogether  worth 
while  if  it  succeeded  only  in  placing  the  good  selling 
“dope,”  which  is  available,  into  the  hands  or  rather  the 
heads  of  our  brick  salesmen. 

During  the  first  week  of  March  all  roads,  that  is,  “brick 
roads,”  will  lead  to  Chicago,  where  most  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Brick- 
makers’  Convention  and  the  Clay  Show.  Will  anything 
be  done  for  the  “building  brick  boosters?”  Let  us  hope 
so. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  FUEL. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  most  of  the  Clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers  are  negotiating  for  their  fuel  contracts 
for  the  coming  season.  The  O’Garra  Coal  Co.,  which 
owns  and  operates  some  dozen  mines  and  which  has 
branches  in  several  cities,  with  headquarters  in  the  Mar¬ 
quette  Building,  Chicago,  is  making  a  special  effort  to 
serve  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  in  this  regard,  and 
will  have  a  representative  on  hand  to  meet  the  visiting 
clayworkers  who  come  to  Chicago  during  the  “Big  Week” 
in  March. 


THE  ILLINOIS  CONVENTION. 

An  official  notice  just  issued  by  A.  E.  Huckins,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers  Association,  gives 
the  details  of  the  program  of  that  convention  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  March  8th  and  9th. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel  on  Michigan  Boulevard,  adjacent  to 
the  Congress  Hotel  Annex  where  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  will  be  held. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention  will  be  held  on  Fri¬ 
day  March  8th  at  2  P.  M.,  and  the  second  session  on 
Saturday,  March  9th,  at  9:30  A.  M.  An  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  prepared,  and  important  matters  vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  clay  products  manufacturers  of  the 
state  will  be  considered. 

In  honor  of  the  Illinois  Association  which  has  lent  its 
co-operation  to  the  Clay  Products  Exposition,  the  man¬ 
agement  has  appointed  Friday,  March  8th,  as  Illinois 
Day,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Illinois  men  will  gather 
loyally  around  the  standard  of  their  own  association  on 
that  day,  and  visit  the  Clay  Show  in  a  body. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Illinois  Association  will  have  head¬ 
quarters  of  its  own  at  the  Exposition.  The  officers  of 


Exhibit  which  La  Salle  Pressed  Brick  Co.  will  Display  at  the 

Show. 


the  Association  are:  W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  president, 
F.  R.  Carter,  Peoria,  Illinois,  vice-president,  J.  M.  Marner, 
Campus,  Illinois,  treasurer  and  A.  E.  Huckins,  Champaign, 
Illinois,  secretary. 


UP-TO-DATE  DRYER  TALK. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
has  just  issued  a  handsome  booklet  entitled  “Bricks”  that 
will  prove  interesting  reading  to  all  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  well 
illustrated,  and  the  title  is  embossed  in  red  on  a  cover  of 
gray  card-board.  The  publication  is  unusually  attrac¬ 
tive.  Many  amusing  illustrations  emphasize  the  points 
of  the  arguments,  and  the  book  contains  many  ideas  of 
value  regarding  drying  questions.  The  arguments  are 
pointed,  and  fully  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  National 
Dryer.  The  book  opens  with  a  strong  array  of  reasons 
why  brick  manufacturers  who  have  not  installed  dryers 
should  do  so.  This  is  followed  by  a  line  of  strong  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  steam  for  drying  purposes. 
Copies  of  this  book  will  be  sent  upon  request  addressed 
the  company  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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OHIO  FACE  BRICK  MEN  MEET. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Face  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  was  held  at  Columbus,  February  7, 
with  a  good  attendance.  After  the  reports  of  President 
J.  M.  Adams  and  Secretary  R.  L.  Queisser  were  read,  a 
number  of  important  matters  were  discussed. 

It  was  voted  to  take  the  question  of  the  increase  of  the 
minimum  brick  shipments  from  40,000  to  50,000  (a  new 
rule  of  the  railroads)  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  It  was  argued  that  the  increase  of  the  minimum 
was  a  discrimination  against  brick  manufacturers  and 
was  unjust  in  the  extreme.  The  Ohio  Face  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  has  never  lost  an  action  when 
taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  it 
has  strong  hopes  of  securing  redress  in  the  present  mat¬ 
ter. 

It  was  also  voted  to  send  out  a  call  for  a  meeting  of 
all  face  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
in  Chicago,  during  Convention  and  Clay  Show  week  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National  Face  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.  The  experience  of  the  last  four 
or  five  years  of  the  Ohio  Association  has  shown  face 
brick  manufacturers  the  absolute  necessity  for  all  manu¬ 
facturers  getting  together,  the  face  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  being  about  the  only  large  industry 
that  has  not  a  thoroughly  organized  national  organiza¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  this  national 
association  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Building 
Brick  Association  or  the  National  Brick  Makers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  will  be  purely  a  business  organization.  This 
is  the  statement  given  out  by  the  officers  of  the  Ohio  Face 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  after  the  meeting  held 
in  Columbus. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year  as  follows: 
J.  M.  Adams,  secretary  of  the  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  president;  R.  L.  Queisser,  of  the  Queisser-Bliss  Co., 
Cleveland,  secretary;  L.  G.  Kilbourne,  of  the  Columbus 
Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  treasurer,  and  H. 
S.  Martin,  of  the  Straitsville  Impervious  Brick  Co., 
Straitsville,  vice-president. 

Mr.  Adams  attempted  to  thrust  the  honor  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  upon  another  man,  but  the  members  objected  and 
he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  presidency  for  another 

year.  - 

NEW  CERAMIC  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  State  College  of  Clay-Working  and  Ceramics  at- 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  has  placed  Mr.  A.  R.  Heubach  in  charge  of 
the  workshops  as  instructor  in  ceramic  manufacture.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Ceramic  School  at  Bunzlau,  Ger¬ 
many,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  Pukall. 
Mr.  Heubach  has  been  in  this  country  for  some  years, 
having  been  in  the  employ  of  terra-cotta  manufacturers 
in  Chicago  and  New  York. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Federal 
Terra  Cotta  Co.,  held  January  29,  1912,  the  following  were 
elected  directors  for  the  ensuing  year : 

John  E.  Berwind,  Alfred  H.  Bond,  Wm.  B.  Dinsmore, 
Stuvvesant  Fish,  DeForest  Grant,  Madison  Grant,  Wm.  Man- 
ice,  Lewis  R.  Morris,  Schuyler  Schieffelin,  Dwight  W.  Taylor 
and  Edwin  Thorne. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  directors,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  DeForest  Grant,  president;  Edwin 
Thorne,  first  vice  president;  Wm.  Manice,  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent  ;  William  B.  Dinsmore,  treasurer ;  and  Dwight  W.  Tay¬ 
lor,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 


TRADE  NAME  REGISTRY. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  clay  manufacturer,  in  our  last 
issue  we  q^ked  members  of  the  trade  to  send  in  a  list  of 
brick  trale'-'  marki*%fid  names  applied  to  various  lines  of 
brick  manufactured  throughout  the  country.  We  believe 
a  list  of  such  tomes  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  entire  industry,  as  in  many  cases  often  unin¬ 
tentionally  the  same  name  is  adopted  by  two  or  more 
manufacturers  in  different  jgaats  of  the  country. 

Quite  a  number  have  responded  to  our  request  and  E. 
K.  Cormack,  vice-president  of  the  Wisconsin  Lime  & 
Cement  Co.,  of  Chicago,  says  in  this  connection,  “We  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  your  idea  is  very  good,  and  we  think 
that  such  a  list  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  manufacturers 
and  dealers  of  face  brick.”  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
names  so  far  collected: 

“Rugosa” — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

“Davenport” — Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa. 

“Tapestry” — Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston. 

“Oriental”— Poston  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 

“Pearl” — Pearl  Clay  Products  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

“Texture” — Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Bradford  Pressed  Brick  or  “Bradford  Red,”  Brad¬ 
ford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

“Hanover  Reds” — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Newark,  Ohio. 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ENGINEERING  EX¬ 
POSITION. 

The  second  annual  Architectural  and  Engineering  Show 
and  Conference  of  American  architectural  building  and 
engineering  interests  will  be  held  at  the  Seventy-first 
Regiment  Armory,  Fark  Ave.,  333rd  to  334th  St.,  New 
York,  March  25th  to  30th,  1912.  This  annual  exposition 
was  made  an  established  fact  last  May,  after  a  number 
of  unsuccessful  attempts  during  the  past  decade  to  create 
such  an  institution.  Exhibits  of  the  architecture  of  the 
world  is  promised  in  drawings  and  models.  Models  have 
been  completed  of  buildings  in  Japan,  China,  Africa  and 
India,  which  will  be  on  display  and  architectural  and 
engineering  schools  and  colleges  will  exhibit  models  and 
drawings  made  by  their  pupils.  A  conference  of  the 
architectural  building  and  contractors  and  engineering 
interests  will  be  held  and  particular  attention  given  to 
the  fire  waste  and  its  reduction. 


MR.  ELLIOTT  RETIRES. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  the  many  friends  of  Mr. 
C.  G.  Elliott,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  the 
head  of  the  Drainage  Bureau  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  will  learn  that  he  was  recently 
dismissed  from  service  by  Secretary  Wilson  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  scandal  relating  to  Florida  Everglade  Lands. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  this  trouble  further  than  the 
newspaper  reports  which  state  that  a  misuse  of  funds 
was  alleged  in  connection  with  the  exploitation  of  these 
lands,  millions  of  acres  of  which  have  been  sold  through^ 
out  the  country  by  syndicates  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Elliott  throughout  the  clay  industry 
will  be  inclined  to  think  that  any  charges  made  against 
him  in  this  connection  are  not  well  founded,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  be  re-instated. 

Mr.  Elliott  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the 
world  on  the  subject  of  farm  underdrainage,  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  important  book  which  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Reports  coming  from  all  directions  indicate  that  the  year 
is  opening  with  a  pronounced  increase  in  business  confidence 
based  upon  the  improvements  noted  during  the  past  few 
months,  and  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  new  year 
will  prove  better  as  to  the  volume  of  business  transactions 
than  1911,  though  this  optimism  is  tempered  by  conserva¬ 
tism  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  expand  unduly. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  are  increasing  their  oper¬ 
ations,  employing  larger  working  forces  and  some  plants 
which  have  been  closed  down  entirely  or  running  only 
a  part  of  the  time,  are  actively  resuming  operations  and 
it  is  said  that  fully  82  per  cent  are  running  to  their  full 
capacity.  Activity  in  this  line  means  increased  orders 
for  fire  brick,  face  brick,  fireproofing  and  various  other 
clay  products. 

Throughout  the  South  there  still  continues  to  be  a  notice¬ 
able  state  of  activity  and  the  establishment  of  new  enter¬ 
prises  and  the  construction  of  manufacturing  plants  in  many 
Southern  cities  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  burned  clay 
products.  Thoughout  the  country  there  is  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  character  of  business  buildings  con¬ 
structed,  and  in  most  towns  of  any  size,  fire  limits  are  es¬ 
tablished,  in  the  down-town  districts  at  least,  all  of  which 
extends  the  use  of  burned  clay  building  materials. 


Human  nature  runs  to  sameness  even  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick.  A  few  men  who  had  the  courage  of  their  convic¬ 
tions  and  dared  to  bring  out  new  styles  in  brick  are  now 
reaping  the  benefit  in  increased  business. 

In  hustling  for  big  orders,  do  not  overlook  the  small  ones. 
Small  orders  are  useful  to  clear  up  odd  lots  and  shades  of 
brick. 


A  BRICK  ORDER. 

Mr.  J.  J.  D.  Pratt,  Menominee,  Wis.,  sent  us  $1.00 
with  the  following  cleverly  worded  order:  “Send  me  a 
good  “Brick,”  both  ornamental  and  useful,  one  with  the 
new  boosting  ‘publicity  face,’  produced  in  all  standard 
shades  except  yellow — composed  of  the  right  kind  of  ma¬ 
terials,  burned  to  give  it  the  proper  ring,  well  vitrified 
and  warranted  not  to  crack  or  whitewash.  It  appears  to 
be  produced  in  an  up-draft  kiln— fired  by  the  fuel  called 
‘Brick  Publicity,’  and  to  the  trade  is  known  far  and 
wide  as  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record.’  ” 


EVIDENCE  OF  GOOD  FAITH. 

J.  A.  Foglesong,  Eldorado  Springs,  Mo.,  sent  us  $1.00, 
saying,  “This  $1.00  is  not  for  a  year’s  subscription  to 
‘Brick  and  Clay  Record,’  but  is  sent  as  a  token  of  good 
faith  and  appreciation  of  the  copies  of  your  journal  I 
have  received  from  time  to  time  for  several  years.  I  have 
not  been  in  the  clay  industry  for  four  years,  but  have 
been  expecting  to  go  into  the  drain  tile  business  on  a 
small  scale,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  received  value  for  the 
$1.00  in  the  valuable  information  I  have  gained  from  the 
few  numbers  of  your  journal  that  I  have  read.” 


BAD  MEDICINE  FOR  THEM. 

Several  publications  espousing  concrete  construction,  are 
very  much  offended  at  the  articles  published  from  time  to 
time  in  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  relating  to  concrete  fail¬ 
ures.  The  following  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of 
these  journals:: 

“It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  various  trade  papers  repre¬ 
senting  competitive  building  materials  to  urge  the  character 
of  warfare  they  are  carrying  on  now  through  their  publica¬ 
tions.  We  have  never  investigated  one  of  these,  so-called, 
failures  of  concrete  construction  but  that  it  has  been  found 
to  be  the  fault  of  the  engineer,  contractor,  or  some  one  in 
charge.  We  say  today,  as  we  have  said  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  that  concrete,  when  properly  made,  is  the  most 
reliable,  the  soundest  and  the  strongest  building  material 
known  today.” 

The  “warfare”  spoken  of  has  consisted,  so  far  as  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  is  concerned,  simply  of  statements  of  facts 
and  we  have  never  disparaged  cement  or  concrete  for  uses 
for  which  such  materials  are  suitable.  We  shall  continue, 
however,  to  keep  our  readers  fully  informed  of  the  im¬ 
proper  uses  to  which  cement  is  being  put  and  of  the  failures 
resulting  from  such  improper  use. 

The  editorial  in  the  journal  in  question  sets  forth  a  fact 
which  we  have  been  calling  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
for  many  years — the  uncertainty  of  concrete  construction. 
For  all  concrete  failures  noted,  there  has  ever  been  some 
excuse  in  itself  reasonable  but  always  offering  only  one 
more  proof  that  such  construction  cannot  be  depended  upon. 


THE  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY 

of  the  Results  secured  by  advertisers  in  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record’s”  Classified  Department  account  for 
the  continued  success  of  that  excellent  medium  of 
exchange.  Thousands  of  clay  manufacturers  read 
the  “Want  Ad”  section  in  each  issue  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”  and  find  much  of  interest. 

When  you  have  something  to  Sell — or  you  want 
to  buy  Clay  Lands  or  second-hand  equipment; 
when  you  want  a  Position  or  want  Help- — try  an 
Ad  in  our  Classified  Department.  Rates,  $2.00  per 
inch  for  space. 
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THE  BIG  WEEK. 

March  4th — Opening  of  Coliseum  for  the  In¬ 
stallation  of  exhibits  for  the 
Clay  Products  Exposition. 

March  6-9th — Meeting  of  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association. 

March  4-6th — Annual  meeting  American  Cer¬ 
amic  Society. 

March  6th— Meeting  of  the  Building  Brick  As¬ 
sociation  of  America. 

March  6th — National  Brick  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  opens  Convention. 

March  7th — Formal  Opening  of  the  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Exposition  at  the  Coliseum. 

March  7th — Convention  National  Clay  Machin¬ 
ery  Association. 

March  7th — Iowa  day  at  the  Show. 

March  8th — Wisconsin  day  at  the  Show. 

March  9th — Illinois  day  at  the  Show. 

March  8-9th — Convention  Illinois  Clay  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association. 

Other  Events  of  The  Week:  National  Drain¬ 
age  Convention.  Meeting  of  National  Face 
Brick  Manufacturers. 


ARKANSAS  BRICKMAKERS  TO  MEET. 

The  Arkansas  Brick  Makers  Association  is  planning  an 
interesting  program  for  its  annual  meeting,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  February  23rd  and  24th.  The 
program  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  completed,  but  we  note 
that  Professor  Purdue,  State  Geologist  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  will  be  among  the  speakers.  A  good  attendance 
is  anticipated  and  it  is  hoped  the  Association  will  follow 
the  excellent  example  of  the  other  state  associations  by 
planning  for  a  joint  Exhibit  at  the  big  Clay  Show. 


SPOKANE  MEN  MEET. 

The  Spokane  Brick  manufacturers  held  a  “get-together” 
meeting  and  banquet  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  23rd,  at  Dav¬ 
enport’s  famous  restaurant.  Those  present  represented 
brick  plants  with  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  brick  per  year, 
which  three  years  ago  had  an  output  of  5,000,000. 

A  number  of  subjects  of  interest  were  discussed.  J.  T. 
Davie  spoke  on  “Pioneer  Days  in  the  Brick  Business.” 
C.  P.  Oudin  discussed  “Fireproof  External  Walls  and 
External  Interlocking  Tile.”  James  F.  Elliott  spoke  on 
“The  New  Method  of  Making  Brick.”  J.  H.  Harms 
talked  on  “Why  Freight  Bills  are  Absorbed  by  a  Rail¬ 
road  When  It  Builds  Shops.”  A.  T.  Dishman  had  for  his 
subject  “Continuous  Kilns.” 

Those  present  were:  C.  P.  Oudin,  American  Fire  Brick 
Co.;  J.  H.  Evans,  Albany  Falls  Brick  Co.;  E.  Oppen- 
heimer,  Chewelah  Brick  and  Lime  Co.;  E.  A.  Ratcliff, 
Cheney  Brick  Co.;  Peter  Erickson  and  J.  T.  Davie,  Davie 
Brick  Co.;  R.  C.  Sim,  Pioneer  Brick  Co.;  A.  T.  Dishman, 
Dishman  Brick  Co.;  J.  H.  Harms  Potlatch  Brick  Co.; 
James  F.  Elliott,  Spokane  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


FOR  WISCONSIN  DAY. 

W.  J.  Craney,  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  President  of  the 
Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association,  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  letter  to  all  of  the  Wisconsin  clay  workers,  urging 
them  to  be  present  at  the  Convention  in  Milwaukee  on 
March  5th  and  6th,  and  to  join  with  the  others  in  the 
trip  -to  Chicago,  to  which  place  the  Convention  will  ad¬ 
journ  on  March  7th.  He  urges  that  as  March  7th  will 
be  Wisconsin  Day,  the  Badger  State  clay  men  make  as 
good  a  showing  as  possible. 


NATIONAL  DRAIN  TILE  MEETING. 

The  advantagt  of  co-operation  has  impressed  itself  so 
strongly  upon  the  clay  drain  tile  manufacturers  of  the 
country  that  a  movement  is  now  under  way  which  may 
result  in  the  organization  of  a  National  Drain  Tile  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  an  off-shoot  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association.  Secretary  Randall  has  set  aside  a 
period  during  the  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  drain  tile  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  following  call  has  been  issued: 


v_-<xn  iui  <x  iviecLiiig  io  iurm  a 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  CLAY  AND  SHALE'  TILE 
MANUFACTURERS 
Chicago,  Ill.,  March  7  to  12th,,  1912. 

As  the  demand  for  drain  tile  has  induced  large  investments 
of  capital  to  become  employed  in  the  production  of  drain  tile 
of  various  grades  and  from  various  materials,  more  or  less 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  a  reliable  tile;  and  since  the 
supply  has  grown  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand,  the  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  for  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  of  clay  and  shale  drain  tile,  with  the  idea  of 
accomplishing,  through  associated  effort,  the  following  aims: 

1st.  To  cause  to  be  established  a  Standard  of  Quality,  which 
may  readily  be  discerned  by  the  purchaser; 

2nd.  To  cause  to  be  published  from  time  to  time,  such 
literature  as  will  acquaint  the  land-owner  and  farmer  with 
all  the  proven  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  the  thorough 
deep  tile  drainage  of  all  farming  lands,  be  they  rolling  or  flat, 
and  to  provide  by  various  methods  for  the  distribution  of  such 
literature; 

3rd.  To  adopt  a  TRADE  MARK  which  will  signify  to  the 
purchasei  of  drain  tile  that  the  user  of  such  trade  mark  is 
entitled  to  use  same  because  his  tile  are  MADE  FROM  GOOD 
MATERIAL;  IN  A  WORKMANLIKE  MANNER  and  SOLD 
WITHOUT  MISREPRESENTATION; 

4th.  To  arrange  for  a  support  fund,  to  be  used  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  forming  such  an  association  and  to  elect  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  to  perfect  the  form  of  organization  and  a  plan 
of  support  and  to  draw  up  a  set  of  by-laws,  observing  par¬ 
ticularly  that  the  organization  is  to  have  no  feature  of  a  com¬ 
bination  to  fix  prices  but  rather,  to  stand  as  an  organization 
formed  purely  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  set  forth  and 
principally  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  which  will  result  in 
a  steady  growth  of  the  use  of  drain  tile  and  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  furthering  high  standards  of  quality  and  profit  him 
through  a  more  extended  use  of  the  greatest  known  conserva¬ 
tion  agent — DRAIN  TILE. 

Since,  in  Chicago,  in  the  period  March  7th  to  12th,  1912 
occurs  the  first  Clay  Products  Show,  and  since  tile  manufac¬ 
turers  from  all  parts  of  America  will  be  present,  it  appears  as 
an  ideal  opportunity  for  a  meeting  of  the  nature  hereinbefore 
set  forth. 


Secretary  Randall  having  agreed  to  devote  a  period  durin°- 
the  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  the  dates  of  which  convention 
coincides  with  the  dates  of  the  Clay  Products  Show,  for  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  we,  the  undersigned  manufacturers 
of  tile  hereby  issue  a  call  for  such  a  meeting,  to  take  place 
as  above  provided,  during  the  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M  A 
at  Chicago,  Ills.,  March  7th  to  12th,  1912. 

Van  Meter,  la  C.  B.  Platt. 

It  is  pleasing  indeed  to  note  this  evidence  of  progress 
and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  drain  tile  manufacturers. 
Paving  brick  interests,  sewer  pipe  interests,  building  brick 
interests  and  pottery  all  have  organizations  of  their  own 
and  have  been  greatly  benefited  through  the  work  of 
their  associations.  Without  question  the  drain  tile  men 


will  find  an  association  of  their  own  of  equal  advantage 
and  through  its  co-operation  will  be  enabled  to  largely  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  their  products  and  defend  them¬ 


selves  more  successfully  against  competition. 

It  is  planned  to  have  many  important  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  meeting,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  addresses  from  a  number  of  prominent  speakers. 

Drain  tile  interests  form  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
great  clay  industry.  The  annual  production  of  farm  drain 
tile  is  now  in  excess  of  ten  million  dollars  annually,  and 
the  various  yards  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  this 


product  represent  a  large  amount  of  invested  capital.  The 
benefits  of  farm  under-drainage  in  the  wonderful  increas¬ 
ing  of  farm  production  per  acre  and  increasing  of  farm 
values,  has  alreadjr  been  demonstrated  in  many  states,  and 
the  future  promises  to  show  a  rapid  and  steady  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  this  product. 


DISCOLORATIONS  ON  BRICK 


By  Charles  F.  Binns,  Director  New  York  School  of  Clay  Working 


The  interest  of  the  brickmaker  in  the  fault  com¬ 
monly  known  as  discoloration  does  not  seem  to  abate. 
In  recent  issues  of  this  journal  the  matter  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  several  theories  have  been  advanced.  It  there¬ 
fore  seems  timely  to  attempt  to  lay  before  the  readers 
of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  a  statement  of  the  facts  as 
they  appear  to  those  who  have  studied  the  question  and 
to  explain  what  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  curing 
the  trouble. 

Among  the  individuals  who  have  been  expressing  their 
views  in  the  “Superintendent’s  Department,”  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  diversity  of  attitude.  One  is  boldly  skeptical 
of  science,  one  is  sarcastic — or  is  it  humorous?  Some  are 
candidly  seeking  information  and  it  is  for  the  guidance 
of  the  latter  that  these  words  are  written.  If  the  explana¬ 
tions  advanced  seem  too  simple,  let  those  who  know 
grant  a  pardon  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  ignore  the 
laws  of  chemistry  and  physics.  It  may  sound  clever  to 
say  that  it  is  “more  a  matter  of  observation  than  chem¬ 
istry”  (as  if  the  chemist  were  not  an  observer)  but  it  is 
untrue.  Such  a  statement  is,  moreover,  productive  of  harm 
because  it  leads  the  man  who  is  looking  for  light  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  source  from  which  the  most  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  formation  of  stains  is  a  matter  strictly  pertaining 
to  chemistry— -the  depositing  of  these  stains  is  concerned 
with  physics  for  the  most  part,  though  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  stain  is  formed  and  deposited  at  the  same 
time.  A  distinction  is  here  made  between  “forming”  and 
“depositing,”  because  this  should  be  clearly  understood  in 
opening  the  discussion.  The  meaning  is  that  the  chemical 
reaction  which  makes  the  stain  possible  take  place  nearly 
alway  in  the  body  of  the  brick.  If  this  condition  can  be 
confined  to  the  brick  substance  no  harm  will  result.  It 
is  when  it  appears  on  the  surface  that  the  brick  is  dis¬ 
colored. 

One  of  the  simplest  developments  of  stain  is  when  a 
brown  discoloration  is  found  on  the  surface  of  brick  which 
should  be  light  in  color.  This  is  the  explanation.  The 
clay  contains  pyrite  which  is  a  sulphide  of  iron.  Under 
the  influence  of  moist  air,  this  absorbs  oxygen  and  water 
— a  purely  chemical  change — and  becomes  a  sulphate  of 
iron,  the  salt  commonly  known  as  copperas  or  green  vit¬ 
riol.  But  this  chemical  change  would  cause  no  harm  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  thing.  The  sulphate  is  soluble  which  the 
sulphide  was  not.  The  water  used  in  tempering  the  clay 
can  therefore  readily  dissolve  the  iron  sulphate  and  as 
the  brick  is  dried  the  salt  is  carried  to  the  surface.  The 
fire  now  contributes  its  share.  The  iron  sulphate  changes 
to  iron  >->xide  and  the  brown  stain  results.  This  can  be 
proved  by  a  simple  experiment.  To  a  half-pound  of  white 
or  light-colored  clay  a  small  portion,  about  as  much  as 
would  lay  on  a  dime,  of  powdered  green  vitriol  is  added. 
The  whole  is  tempered  with  enough  water  to  make  a  plas¬ 
tic  mass  which  is  then  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One 


of  these  is  shaped  into  a  small  tile  and  set  aside  to  dry. 
To  the  other  half  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  barium  is 
added,  the  quantity  should  be  about  twice  the  bulk  of 
the  green  vitriol  used.  This  is  well  kneaded  into  the  clay 
and  a  second  tile  is  made  just  like  the  first.  When  dry,, 
the  two  tile  are  burned  side  by  side  in  the  kiln. 

After  burning,  the  first  tile  will  be  found  to  have  a  dark 
brown  stain  on  the  surface,  the  second  will  be  as  white 
as  if  no  iron  had  been  added.  There  is  the  same  amount 
of  iron  in  each  tile,  as  they  were  made  from  the  same 
lump  after  the  addition  of  the  green  vitriol,  but  in  the 
first  case  the  soluble  salt  has  been  drawn  to  the  surface 
and  there  left  as  the  piece  dried.  In  the  second  case, 
the  iron  was  neither  removed  nor  bleached  by  the  barium; 
it  was  simply  rendered  insoluble  and  thus  could  do  no 
harm. 

This  case  is  cited,  with  its  proof,  as  the  simplest  pos¬ 
sible  illustration  of  the  reaction.  There  may  be  others 
which  inwolve  similar  but  more  complicated  conditions,  the 
same  laws  holding  good.  This  brown  stain  is  by  far 
the  most  common.  The  reason  it  does  not  give  so  much 
trouble  as  the  white  is  that  it  does  not  show  on  red 
brick.  One  writer  agrees  that  discolorations  cannot  be 
caused  by  soluble  salts,  because  the  stain  is  insoluble, 
that  it  cannot  even  be  removed  with  acid.  This  is  true 
because  the  discoloration  is  fixed  in  the  fire.  It  is  the 
solubility  of  the  salt  which  has  put  it  there  just  the  same. 

Now  to  take  the  case  of  whitewash.  This  consists  main¬ 
ly  of  lime  or  magnesia  or  both.  These  substances  exist 
both  in  soluble  and  insoluble  forms.  The  sulphates  are 
soluble,  the  oxides  are  insoluble.  If  the  oxides  of  lime 
or  magnesia  occur  in  a  clay  they  are  harmless  so  far  as 
discoloration  is  concerned.  If,  however,  they  are  brought 
in  contact  with  compounds  of  sulphur  they  may  be 
changed  to  sulphates  and  thus  become  soluble.  The  sul¬ 
phur  may  be  found  in  pyrite  in  which  case  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  exchange  to  take 'place.  Sulphate  of  iron  is 
formed  in  the  first  case  mentioned  but  sulphate  of  iron 
and  lime  can  become,  under  favorable  conditions,  sulphate 
of  lime  and  iron  oxide.  It  is  because  conditions  are  not 
always  favorable  that  so  much  difference  of  opinion  is 
found.  If  a  clay,  containing  pyrite,  is  used  fresh  and  un¬ 
weathered  the  pyrite  will  not  be  changed  into  sulphate 
and  there  will  be  little  or  no  reaction.  This  partly  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  whitewash  may  be  prevalent 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  or  under  certain  weather 
conditions.  Perhaps  a  store  of  clay  or  shale  has  been 
laid  in  for  the  winter.  Meanwhile  under  the  influence 
of  frost  and  thaw  the  bank  has  been  breaking  down.  In 
the  spring  the  material  which  has  fallen  off  is  used  first. 
It  has  been  weathered  and  oxidized  and  therefore  white¬ 
wash  is  developed.  As  this  material  is  used  up  and  the 
men  begin  to  attack  the  unbroken  face  of  the  deposit  the 
trouble  is  found  to  disappear.  It  is  these  constant  va¬ 
riations  which  so  puzzle  the  clay-worker  who  laughs 
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at  chemistry.  The  trouble  comes  and  goes  apparently 
without  cause,  but  when  a  study  of  the  actual  conditions 
is  made  and  some  little  assistance  is  sought  from  the 
despised  chemist  all  is  made  plain. 

Lime  is  sometimes  found  in  a  clay  in  the  form  of 
gypsum.  This  is  a  sulphate  already  and  is  soluble  enough 
to  cause  whitewash.  While  this  cause  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon  it  may  account  for  a  discoloration  which  occurs 
under  conditions  different  from  those  mentioned  above. 
Water  containing  lime  and  magnesia  is  probably  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  discoloration.  It  is  often  stated  that 
if  white  finger  marks  show  on  the  brick  it  is  evidence 
that  the  trouble  lies  in  the  water.  This  opinion  is  quite 
generally  held,  but  the  fact  does  not  seem  to  be  proved. 
There  is  no  sound  theory  upon  which  such  a  presump¬ 
tion  can  be  based.  In  any  case  there  is  nothing  easier 
than  to  test  the  water.  Take  a  clean  glass  tumbler  and 
half  fill  it  with  the  suspected  water.  If  the  water  is 
not  clear,  strain  it  through  clean  blotting  paper.  Procure 
a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium,  which  is  a  salt 
quite  soluble  in  water,  and  drop  a  few  crystals  into  the 
water  in  the  tumbler.  Stir  it  with  a  clean  pencil  or  pen¬ 
holder  and,  in  most  cases,  a  milky  cloud  will  be  seen  to 
form.  This  is  proof  of  the  presence  of  sulphates  in  the 
water.  It  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  presence  of  lime; 
the  sulphate  may  be  of  iron  or  magnesia  or  even  of 
soda,  but  lime  is  the  most  common.  Lime  also  occurs  in 
water  in  another  form,  the  bicarbonate,  and  this  will 
cause  whitewash  too,  being  soluble.  The  detecting  of 
lime  as  apart  from  sulphate  is  not  quite  so  simple,  but 
any  one  who  will  take  pains  can  make  the  test.  Procure 
a  small  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  dissolve  some 
of  it  in  pure  rain  water.  It  may  cause  a  cloudy  precipi¬ 
tate  to  form  as  it  dissolves  if  the  water  is  not  pure.  In 
this  case,  allow  it  to  stand  until  the  precipitate  has  settled 
and  pour  off  some  of  the  clear  solution.  Take  a  tumbler 
half  full  of  the  suspected  water  as  before  and  add  to 
it  half  its  bulk  of  the  oxalate  solution.  Allow  it  to  stand 
over  night  and  the  lime,  whether  sulphate  or  bicar¬ 
bonate,  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

By  these  two  tests,  the  first  for  the  sulphates, 

the  second  for  the  lime  in  any  form,  the  quality 

of  the  water  can  be  judged.  There  are  several 
possible  cures,  but  to  obtain  the  best  results  a  ceramic 
chemist  should  be  consulted.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
to  set  forth  these  cures  on  paper,  but  this  would  involve 
either  the  assumption  of  a  wide  hypothesis  or  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  actual  contents  of  a  given  sample  of  water. 
It  would  also  mean  an  incursion  into  the  fields  of  chem¬ 
istry,  where,  perhaps,  all  could  not  follow. 

All  the  conditions  which  have  so  far  been  explained 
refer  to  the  presence  of  soluble  salts  in  either  clay  or 
water.  Whether  these  are  causing  the  trouble  or  not 
can  be  determined  in  a  very  simple  way.  Take  several 
brick  when  thoroughly  dry  and  scrape  half  of  the  surface 
on  each  side.  Burn  these  in  different  parts  of  the  kiln. 
If  the  whitewash  shows  on  the  unscraped  places  while  the 
scraped  is  clear  in  color,  the  cause  of  the  discoloration 
is  plain.  It  has  come  out  in  the  drying  and  therefore 
belongs  to  the  clay  or  the  water.  That  is,  the  kiln  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  whitewash  occurring  in  the  kiln  is  a  different  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  consideration  of  it  must  be  deferred  to  a 
later  occasion. 


The  contract  for  furnishing  the  brick  for  the  new 
enameling  plant  of  the  Strong  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Sebring,  Ohio, 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Alliance  (Ohio)  Brick  Co. 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  EFFLORESCENCE. 

The  important  and  interesting  subject  of  the  cause  and 
cure  of  scum  or  efflorescence  on  brick  has  been  discussed 
at  some  length  in  this  department  and  we  have  received 
some  interesting  letters  on  the  subject,  among  them  being 
the  following: 

Editor  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”: 

In  your  Nov.  1st  issue,  in  the  “Superintendent’s  Corner,” 
an  Indiana  Manufacturer  stated  that  he  was  troubled  with 
whitewash  on  his  brick.  I  think  the  party  who  answered 
the  questions  involved  in  your  Nov.  1st  issue,  did  so  ad¬ 
mirably  well. 

A  remedy  was  suggested  for  removing  the  cause.  The 
cause  was  given  as  soluble  salts  in  the  material  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  stated  sulphuric  gases  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  process  might  be  the  cause.  The  remedy  for  over¬ 
coming  the  effects  of  the  soluble  salts  was  given  and 
it  was  suggested  that  3  ounces  of  carbonate  or  chloride 
of  barytes  be  mixed  to  100  pounds  of  clay.  Chemistry 
claims  that  the  barytes  neutralizes  the  soluble  salts  and 
although  not  removing  the  salts,  prevents  whitewash,  by 
making  them  insoluble.  I  call  these  salts  alkalies. 

In  your  issue  of  December  1st  “A  Clayworker”  gives 
you  “a  piece  of  his  mind”  to  let  a  little  more  light  and 
ventilation  in  on  the  questions  dealt  with  in  your  issue 
of  Nov.  1st.  He  says  that  the  whitewash  is  not  caused 
by  soluble  salts,  but  by  a  very  insoluble  material,  which 
is  deposited  on  the  brick  from  the  impurities  of  the  air 
in  the  current  draft,  both  in  the  drying  room  and  kiln, 
more  in  the  kiln,  especially  the  continuous  kilns  (which 
are  the  greatest  transgressors,  he  says). 

While  I  am  not  a  father  of  a  continuous  kiln,  nor  the 
son  of  such  a  father  nor  even  a  “kin  to  the  family,”  still 
I  cannot  see  why  the  continuous  kilns  are  the  greatest 
transgressors,  joining  with  the  “superintendent  from  Illi¬ 
nois,”  in  the  Dec.  15th  issue.  It’s  not  the  kiln,  it’s  the 
particular  material,  for  some  clays  do  not  whitewash  in 
any  kind  of  a  kiln.  Make  pea-soup  and  put  it  in  two 
different  dishes,  and  it  is  still  pea-soup,  and  when  the 
same  clay  is  burned  in  different  kilns  it  is  still  the  same 
clay.  If  the  whitewash  does  not  arise  from  or  out  of 
the  material,  but  is,  as  “A  Clayworker”  claims,  a  deposit 
of  the  impurities  of  the  air  in  the  current  of  draft,  why 
is  it  that  a  half  dozen  different  clays  burned  in  the  same 
kiln  burn  different,  one  kind  or  more  is  whitewashed  and 
the  others  are  a  clean  red,  exposed  to  the  same  air  in 
the  current  of  draft? 

The  suggestion  of  “A  Clayworker”  to  dispense  with 
the  continuous  kiln  is  not  a  wise  one,  not  timely  at  all. 
It  is  the  coming  kiln  for  common  brick  for  large  ca¬ 
pacity  plants.  Any  other  kiln,  as  said  before,  produces 
whitewashed  brick  if  the  stuff  is  in  the  clay;  if  it  is  in 
the  air,  then  we  must  install  air  purifiers  around  our  kilns 
in  addition  to  smoke  consumers.  Now,  Mr.  Editor  and 
Readers,  my  object  is  not  to  criticize  nor  to  deliver 
blows  nor  to  hurt  anyone’s  feelings,  but  rather,  to  correct, 
suggest  and  advise  healing  remedies  to  those  in  trouble 
and  while  I  have  made  it  a  business  and  have  made  a 
living  for  years  by  straightening  out  kiln  burning  and 
manufacturing  troubles,  I  have  given  a  lot  of  free  ad¬ 
vice,  furnishing  paper,  envelopes,  stamps  and  my  time, 
and  I  am  not  stingy  or  selfish  and  am  willing  to  give  a 
little  more  free  advice  and  if  I  am  wrong  somebody 
please  correct  me. 

To  give  you  “a  piece  of  my  mind,”  I  will  say  this:  The 
“Indiana  Manufacturer,”  and  as  “A  Clayworker”  states, 
many  more  have  trouble  with  whitewash  on  their  brick. 

Now  the  question  to  be  settled  for  the  good  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  is  not  whether  the  whitewash  is  caused  by  soluble 
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or  insoluble  salts  or  by  sulphuric  gases  in  burning  or 
from  impurities  in  the  air  in  the  current  of  draft,  but 
how  can  it  be  overcome?  That’s  the  question. 

Let  us  put  on  “the  cap  of  knowledge,  the  sword  of 
sharpness,  shoes  of  swiftness  and  an  invisible  coat,”  to 
better  perform  the  task  of  killing  the  monster,  like  “Jack 
the  Giant-Killer.”  I  do  not  mean  “A  Clayworker”  but 
the  whitewash.  This  scum  or  whitewash  may  indeed  be 
called  a  monster,  for  it  is  ugly,  it  is  an  eye-sore  to  every 
brick-maker  troubled  with  its  presence. 

My  opinion,  based  on  experience,  is  that  the  way  to 
kill  it  is  with  heat.  Whitewash  stands  a  lot  of  heat, 
being  only  the  dirty  coat  to  a  body  which  may  be  weak 
and  unable  to  stand  so  much  heat;  we  must  not  overheat 
that  body  or  else  it  may  be  killed  also.  We  must  slowly 
destroy  the  coat  with  heat  without  endangering  the  life 
of  the  body — the  clay. 

We  must  heat  the  body,  the  brick,  as  much  as  it  will 
stand  without  burning  the  life  out  of  it,  keep  up  that 
heat,  but  not  increase  it,  until  the  dirty  coat — the  white¬ 
wash,  is  destroyed — consumed  by  the  heat,  leaving  a  coat¬ 
less  body,  showing  underneath,  a  clean  skin,  a  clean  red 
brick. 

If  the  stuff  which  causes  whitewash  on  brick  is  soluble 
salts,  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  watersmoking  and  the 
moisture  carrying  the  soluble  salts  must  be  carried  out  of 
the  kiln  with  a  strong  draft,  preventing  this  steam  from 
condensing  and  drying  on  the  brick — forming  the  white¬ 
wash. 

If  the  kiln  has  not  enough  draft  (very  few  kilns  have 
enough  for  watersmoking)  we  can  build  a  furnace  to 
the  stack  which  is  kept  going  until  the  brick  in  the  kiln 
are  dry.  In  this  way  we  can  prevent  whitewash  and  if 
we  prevent  it  from  being  born  we  don’t  need  to  kill  it. 
If  we  create  it,  we  must  later  kill  it  with  heat,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above.  To  do  this  we  must  keep  the  fires  clean, 
“fire”  lightly,  but  regularly,  and  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  get  too  much  heat,  destroying  the  body  with  the  coat 
in  the  finishing  of  the  burn. 

If  the  stuff  that  causes  whitewash  is  an  insoluble  ma¬ 
terial  and  deposited  on  the  brick,  from  impurities  in  the 
air  in  the  current  of  draft,  then  we  must  get  rid  of  these 
impurities  as  quickly  as  we  can,  not  giving  them  time 
by  a  sluggish  draft  to  settle  on  the  brick,  and  the  fur¬ 
nace  at  the  stack  should  be  operated.  A  furnace  2  ft. 
long,  2  ft.  wide,  with  a  6-inch  opening  into  the  stack  is 
sufficient. 

The  fire  in  the  stack-furnace  should  be  kept  going 
steadily,  more  regularly  even  than  the  fires  at  the  kiln,  in 
order  to  move  the  steam  during  watersmoking  out  of 
the  kiln  as  quickly  as  possible  and'  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  whitewashed  brick.  Let  the  brick  dry.  There 
is  still  a  lot  of  water  in  them,  even  when  set  dry. 

I  cannot  agree  with  “A  Clayworker”  that  the  scum 
is  caused  by  impurities  from  the  air  in  the  current  of 
draft.  I  have  been  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  I  have  seen  brick  as  clean  and  red  as  a  cherry, 
burned  in  kilns  surrounded  with  air  so  foul  that  one 
could  hear  the  niggers’  bones  rattle  as  they  shook  with 
chills,  and  in  states,  with  air  as  pure  as  springwater,  I 
have  seen  brick  that  looked  as  though  whitewashed  with 
a  brush.  It  was  in  the  clay,  not  in  the  air,  or  the  results 
would  have  been  just  the  contrary. 

Prevent,  if  you  can,  the  whitewash  as  stated  and  if 
you  can’t  kill  it  with  heat.  Burn  the  brick  hard.  Have 
open,  not  solid,  kiln  bottoms  when  you  are  troubled  with 
scum.  This  is  just  as  I  look  at  the  scum  question. 

Anton  Vogt. 


ASKS  INFORMATION. 

A  Wisconsin  clay  manufacturer  asks  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  brick  having  gray  spots  where  the  brick 
are  set  one  on  the  other.  He  says  the  brick  have  a  nice 
red  color  except  the  gray  spots  where  they  touch  one  an¬ 
other.  Can  you  give  him  any  information  as  to  the  cause 
and  remedy  for  the  trouble? 


LATEST  CLAY  SHOW  NEWS. 

The  Clay  Products  Co.  of  Chicago  have  secured  terri¬ 
torial  rights  for  the  manufacture  of  Denison  interlocking 
building  tile,  and  is  planning  to  erect  a  structure  showing 
a  portion  of  a  residence  in  which  the  advantages  of  this 
material  for  wall  construction  will  be  fully  demonstrated. 

The  Dueschek  Pottery  will  give  the  only  exhibit  show¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  which  will  be  in  constant 
operation  and  the  methods  of  burning  and  glazing  will 
be  shown.  This  pottery  is  made  in  Chicago  from  Chicago 
clay. 

A  meeting  of  the  drain  tile  manufacturers  for  consid¬ 
ering  the  organization  of  a  national  association  will  be 
held  at  3  o’clock,  Friday  afternoon,  the  session  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  being  turned  over  for  that  purpose. 


The  Wra.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  is  one  of  Chicago’s  most 
important  clay  enterprises.  To  favorably  display  their 
fine  line  of  sewer  pipe,  tile  conduit  and  other  products, 
they  have  engaged  a  space  28  ft.  in  length  on  which  they 
will  erect  an  attractive  structure  made  from  their  material. 

Undoubtedly  hundreds  of  prominent  architects  from 
throughout  the  country  will  attend  the  Exposition,  to 
see  the  thousand  dollar  brick  bungalow  which  has  ex¬ 
cited  national  interest,  and  for  which  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  designs  were  submitted.  The  Show  is  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion  and  interest  among  architects, 
because  of  its  importance  to  them  in  demonstrating  the 
possibilities  in  the  use  of  brick,  and  in  modern  fireproof 
construction  methods,  a  representative  of  a  leading  terra 
cotta  company,  making  a  tour  recently  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania  cities,  called  on  some  200  architects, 
and  of  these,  fully  50  per  cent  told  him  they  intended  to 
attend  the  Exposition. 

The  latest  announcement  from  the  Chicago  Clay  Club 
entertainment  committee  is  to  the  effect  that  Sunday, 
March  10th,  will  be  a  very  interesting  day  for  the  visitors. 
The  ladies  attending  the  Exposition  will  be  given  an  ex¬ 
tended  and  interesting  automobile  ride  through  Chicago’s 
parks,  boulevard  systems  and  residence  district.  The 
ride  will  end  at  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  in  the 
Coliseum  at  5  o’clock.  An  important  event  of  the  day 
will  be  a  luncheon  and  musicale.  Sunday,  March  10th, 
will  be  known  as  Architectural  Day,  and  special  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  art  feature  of  the  Exposition. 

On  Monday,  March  11th,  a  special  train  will  be  run  to 
one  of  Chicago’s  big  brickyards,  and  this  yard  will  be 
put  into  operation  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors. 
This  most  interesting  trip  has  been  arranged  for  by  the  en¬ 
tertainment  committee,  and  all  costs  of  the  special  train 
and  other  entertainment  will  be  paid  for  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  president  of  the  Illinois  Clay  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  has  been  appointed  toastmaster  for 
the  great  banquet  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  office  building,  recently 
erected  by  an  insurance  company  in  Liverpool,  is  said  to 
be  the  first  real  skyscraper  in  England. 
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STANDARDIZING  PAVING  SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  third  convention  of  the  Association  for  Standardiz¬ 
ing  Paving  Specifications  was  held  in  New  Orleans  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  beginning  January  8th.  On  account  of  the 
storm  which  raged  throughout  the  entire  country,  trains 
were  so  seriously  delayed  that  the  opening  session,  in¬ 
cluding  the  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Behrman,  the 
responses  by  N.  P.  Lewis  and  President  Tillson  was  not 
called  until  late  Monday  afternoon.  About  55  delegates 
were  present,  representing  24  cities.  About  thirty  asso¬ 
ciate  members  and  visitors  from  cities  not  members  of 
the  association  were  present. 

The  committee  on  brick  added  a  specification  for  abra¬ 
sion  loss  and  process  of  determination,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Municipal  Improvements,  with  the  maximum 


Attractive  Exposition  Announcement  Which  Paving  Men  Are 
Using  on  Their  Stationery. 

for  first  class  streets  fixed  at  22,  but  25  or  even  28  per 
cent  may  be  permitted  for  medium  and  light  traffic 
streets.  Sand  cushion  is  made  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  before  rolling.  The  bituminous  filler  specifica¬ 
tions  is  also  modified  to  agree  with  that  for  stone  block. 

The  officers  elected  were:  W.,  J.  Hardee,  city  engineer 
of  New  Orleans,  president;  N.  P.  Lewis,  chief  engineer 
of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New  York, 
Geo.  W.  Tonson,  Director  of  Public  Service  of  Toledo, 
N.  E.  Murray,  Superintendent  of  Sidewalks  of  Chicago, 
and  L.  R.  Ash,  City  Engineer  of  Kansas  City,  vice- 
presidents:  J.  B.  Hittell,  Chief  Engineer  of  Streets  of 
Chicago,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Pittsburgh  was  chosen 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  the  time  being  left  to  the 
president  and  the  executive  committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ROADS. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  99,041  miles  of  road,  of 
which  3,365  miles  have  been  improved,  784  of  which  had 
state  aid,  says  “Municipal  Engineering,”  which  further 


states:  “These  state  aid  roads  were  paid  for,  part  of 
them,  75  per  cent  by  the  state  and  12.5  per  cent  each 
by  county  and  township,  and  part,  two-thirds  by  the  state 
and  one-third  each  by  county  and  township. 

“The  average  cost  of  macadam  roads  in  Pennsylvania 
is  $11,646  a  mile;  of  bituminous  macadam,  $15,649,  and  of 
brick  $13,320. 

Five  contracts,  amounting  to  about  $500,000,  have  been 
made  under  the  new  law. 

“The  income  from  automobile  licenses  approximates 
$500,000  a  year  in  Pennsjdvania.” 

We  note  the  following  in  a  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  news¬ 
paper,  “The  oldest  fire  brick  making  plant  in  southern 
Ohio  is  what  is  now  the  Scioto  Fire  Brick  Co.  It  be¬ 
gan  operations  47  years  ago,  soon  after  the  Civil  war. 
The  present  company  is  the  consolidation  of  McConnelly, 
Porter  &  Co.,  and  Taylor,  Thomas  &  Connell,  also  estab¬ 
lished  in  that  year.” 


VITRIFIED  PAVERS. 

Howard  Hawk  has  succeeded  to  the  management  of 
the  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.’s  plant  at  Carrollton,  O., 
Frank  P.  Nickerson,  who  resigned  as  manager,  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  Carrollton  property  since  October, 
1905.  Mr.  Hawk  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
property,  and  his  advancement  is  in  line  of  promotion. 

The  Scioto  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  O.,  will  go 
into  the  manufacturing  of  paving  brick  this  season.  This 
decision  was  reached  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
company.  The  officers  of  the  company  recently  elected 
follow:  President,  C.  W.  Turner;  vice  president,  R.  A. 
Mitchell;  secretary,  Samuel  Reed;  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  Arthur  Turner. 

Voters  of  Tuscola  township  in  Douglas  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  will  vote  during  the  spring  election  on  the  question 
of  building  four  miles  of  country  highway  with  brick. 

The  city  of  Houston,  Texas,  recently  purchased  1,000,- 
000  paving  brick  which  will  be  used  for  widening  Houston 
avenue  from  35  to  45  ft. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Furington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill., 
the  following  board  of  directors  was  named:  D.  V.  Pur- 
ington,  F.  G.  Matteson,  George  C.  Prussing,  C.  D.  B. 
Howell,  W.  E.  Phillips,  P.  T.  Walsh  and  Chas.  H.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  The  board  of  directors  named  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  D.  V.  Purington,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board;  F.  G.  Matteson,  president;  George  C. 
trussing,  C.  D.  B.  Howell,  vice  presidents;  W.  H.  Ter- 
williger,  secretary;  C.  H.  Chamberlain,  treasurer;  and  W. 
G.  D.  Orr,  general  manager.  It  was  voted  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  improve  yards  Nos.  2  and  4.  The  report  for  the 
past  year  was  a  very  satisfactory  one.  During  the  year 
the  company  manufactured  101,000,000  7-pound  brick  and 
handled  over  12,000  cars  of  brick. 

At  a  committee  meeting  it  was  decided  to  recommend 
that  the  council  pass  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  State 
Highway  Commission  to  put  down  brick  paved  highway- 
through  the  city''  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


BANQUETS  EMPLOYEES. 

The  enterprising  Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Pa., 
tendered  a  banquet  to  all  the  employees  of  its  works  at 
St.  Marys  and  Daguscahonda,  Pa.,  on  Saturday  evening, 
Dec.  30th  at  St.  Patrick’s  Hall,  St.  Marys,  Pa.  Of  the 
140  employees  invited  to  the  banquet  100  were  present. 
The  tables  were  beautifully  decorated  and  the  four-page 
menu,  the  cover  of  which  was  decorated  with  an  Elk’s 
head,  contained  a  list  of  all  the  employees,  officers  and 
directors  of  the  company.  Each  guest  was  presented 
with  a  souvenir  pipe  on  which  appeared  the  lettering, 
“Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Dec.  30,  1911,”  and  at  the  smoker 
following  the  banquet  the  pipes  were  duly  initiated. 

Addresses  relating  to  community  of  interest  existing 
between  capital  and  labor,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  were  a  feature  of  the  evening.  After 
the  banquet  a  ball  was  given  which  the  ladies,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  company’s  guests  at  a  theater  party, 
attended.  During  the  dance,  excellent  refreshments  were 
provided  and  the  evening  was  a  continual  round  of  pleas¬ 
ure. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the 
above  that  the  Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.  was  organized  and 
incorporated  in  1901;  the  factory  was  built  during  the 
winter  of  1901-02,  and  the  first  brick  were  made  in  June 
of  1902.  The  original  plant  was  very  small,  having  a 
capacity  of  only  one  car  per  day,  the  product  being,  how¬ 
ever,  high  grade  fire  brick  in  various  shapes. 

The  factory  operated  part  of  the  time  only,  until  the 
fall  of  1904,  when  the  management  changed  hands  and  a 
new  organization  took  charge.  Since  that  time,  the  St. 
Marys  factory  has  grown  rapidly  each  year,  the  capacity 
of  the  plant,  at  present,  being  seven  times  that  of  1904. 
Additions  are  now  being  made  which  will  further  in¬ 
crease  the  output.  The  factory  has  been  in  constant 
operation  since  1904,  except  when  closed  for  repairs. 

The  buildings  were  originally  of  frame  construction, 
but  each  year  part  of  the  original  buildings  have  been 
torn  down  and  replaced  by  brick  and  steel  construction, 
and  by  the  end  of  1912  almost  all  of  the  old  factory  will 
have  been  replaced  with  new  and  modern  buildings,  which 
will  make  it  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped 
fire  brick  plants  in  the  United  States. 

The  company  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  improve  its 
manufacturing  facilities,  keeping  in  sight  improvements 
for  making  the  work  easier  for  its  help  so  that  now 
practically  all  work  is  done  under  shelter.  The  up-to- 
date  management  is  now  getting  out  plans  for  a  modern 
bathroom  and  wash  room,  in  which  will  be  located  steel 
lockers  where  the  employees  may  hang  their  clothing  and 
keep  their  dinner  pails  away  from  dust  and  dirt.  It  is 
the  company’s  constant  aim  to  make  every  improvement 
for  protecting  the  laborers  from  danger  and  injury  while 
at  work,  and  as  a  result  not  one  man  has  been  seriously 
injured  while  at  work  for  this  company. 

In  addition  to  the  works  at  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  in  Jan.,  1909, 
the  company  took  over  the  plant  of  the  Daguscahonda 


(Pa.)  Face  Brick  Co.,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
fire  brick  factory,  and  has  been  operated  constantly 
during  the  past  three  years.  Extensive  improvements 
are  being  made  at  this  factory  which  will  double  the 
capacity  during  the  year  of  1912. 

These  two  plants  give  the  company  a  capacity  of  ten 
cars  of  fire  brick  per  day,  and  plans  are  now  being 
made  to  build  another  factory  this  year,  either  in  Clear¬ 
field  or  Clarion  County,  Pa.  These  three  plants  will 
place  the  Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  produce  all  grades  of  fire  brick  necessary  for  any 
particular  class  of  work,  and  will  enable  it  to  handle 
large  orders  promptly.  The  company  maintains  its 
own  engineering  department  and  is  enabled  in  this  way 
to  supply  its  customers  with  plans  and  specifications 
for  construction  work. 

The  general  offices  of  the  company  are  located  at  St. 
Marys,  and  the  officers  and  men  in  charge  are:  J.  D. 
Ramsay,  president  and  general  manager;  C.  W.  Clewell, 
assistant  to  the  president;  J.  F.  Vollmer,  vice  president: 
W.  G.  Bauer,  treasurer  and  J.  D.  Driscoll,  secretary  and 
general  solicitor. 


ANOTHER  LIVE  ONE. 

The  surest  way  to  discover  whether  a  wire  is  “A  live 
one,”  is  to  step  on  it.  If  it  is  a  “live  one,”  look  out  for 
a  “shock.”  By  an  inadvertance,  we  published  a  state¬ 
ment,  in  our  January  1st  number,  by  a  correspondent  that 
“No  fire  brick  of  any  consequence  were  made  on  the 
North  Pacific  Coast.”  It  appears  that  there  are  several 
exceedingly  “live  ones,”  and  we  hasten  to  make  amends 
by  publishing  a  portion  of. a  letter  from  the  Washington 
Brick  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Spokane,  Wash. 

Editor  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”. — We  note  on  page  145 
of  the  February  First  issue  of  your  good  paper,  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  fire  brick  on  the  Coast,  referring  to  an 
article  in  your  January  1st  number. 

We  don’t  want  to  be  left  “out  in  the  cold”  and  the  im¬ 
pression  left  that  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co., 
of  Seattle  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fire  brick  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  We  have 
had  for  some  time  a  comfortable  business  in  fire  brick 
with  the  Canadian  smelters,  besides  the  local  demand,  and 
have  supplied  the  G.  N.  Ry.,  and  the  I.  &  W.  N.  Ry.,  with 
special  shapes  for  locomotive  fire  box  linings,  so  we 
think  there  are  some  very  satisfactory  fire  brick  made  on 
the  North  Coast,  as  evidence  of  which  we  append  the 
following  analysis  of  our  fire  brick  made  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  by  Roberts  &  Edwards,  consulting  and  chemical  en¬ 
gineers  for  our  sales  agent  there. 

The  demand  for  building  material  as  a  whole  in  the  Spo¬ 
kane  territory  is  very  quiet,  but  we  have  booked  several 
orders  for  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Vancouver  and  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  covering  about  1,200  tons  of  terra  cotta 
work  and  800,000  to  1,000,000  face  brick,  for  the  next 
three  month’s  delivery,  besides  several  miles  of  sewer 
pipe  work.  We  are  particularly  proud  of  our  face  brick 
and  terra  cotta  work,  as  we  are  shipping  this  about  500 
miles,  and  into  a  territory  where  there  are  several  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  material. 

We  believe  that  Spokane  can  hold  a  high  place  as  to 
the  quality  of  its  clay  wares  in  comparison  with  other 
localities. 


February  15,  1912. 
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KILNS  BUILT  RIGHT. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  part  of  a  large 
battery  of  down-draft  kilns  in  the  yard  of  the  Danville 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Danville,  Illinois.  The  structure  shows 
the  neat,  permanent  manner  in  which  the  kilns  are  banded 
through  the  use  of  Tecktonius  lugs,  bands  and  door- 


‘The  Dempsey,’  was  taken  up  this  year,  no  one  man  hustled 
as  he  did,  and  kept  the  entire  committee  enthused  with  the 
immense  project  and  its  future  benefit  to  Macon.  He  kept 
up  a  wonderful  amount  of  steam  and  his  optimistic  views, 
together  with  his  ‘stickability’  to  the  work  in  hand,  did  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  make  this  movement  a  success. 

“He  is  honored  by  all  the  citizens  of  Macon,  both  rich  and 


Down-draft  Kilns  in  the  Yard  of  the  Danville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Danville,  III.,  Showing  Use  of  Tecktonius  Lugs,  Bands  and 

and  Door-Frames. 


frames.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Tecktonius  iron  door¬ 
frame  holds  the  band  in  a  strong  and  simple  manner,  and 
gives  the  kiln  a  finished  permanent  appearance. 

Many  clay  products  manufacturers  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore. used  home  made  contrivances  or  make-shifts  of  one 
kind  or  another,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Tecktonius 
lugs  prove  a  real  economy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
permanence  which  they  give  to  the  kiln.  No  rivets  are 
required  where  these  lugs  are  used,  and  they  are  simply 
attached  without  blacksmith’s  or  mechanic’s  work.  The 
Tecktonius  Company  is  equipping  kilns  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 


DUNWODY  AGAIN  HONORED. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Dunwody,  the  well-known 
president  of  the  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  will  be 
pleased  to  know  of  his  recent  election  as  president  of  the 
Macon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  account  of  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Macon  newspaper  as  follows : 

“No  man  in  Macon  has  come  to  the  front  faster  than  Mr. 
W.  E.  Dunwody,  who  served  for  two  years  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  recently  elected  president  of  the  Macon  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  is  the  one  man  who  stands  pre-eminently 
a  true,  unselfish  citizen,  ever  on  the  alert  to  be  in  the  front 
ranks  of  all  good  things  that  tend  to  the  upbuilding  of  his 
native  city.  He  has  given  both  his  time  and  money  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  has  made  many  sacrifices,  and 
after  all,  no  good  work  can  be  accomplished  without 
some  sacrifices.  Somebody  has  to  become  the  leader,  and 
in  this  role  President  Dunwody  was  always  in  the  lead. 

“Mr.  Dunwody  is  a  very  busy  man,  president  of  two  of  the 
largest  brick  plants  in  the  South,  the  Standard  Brick  Co.  and 
the  Cherokee  Brick  Co.,  and  a  score  or  more  of  positions 
of  trust  in  some  of  Macon’s  largest  financial  institutions, 
among  which  are  the  Southern  Cotton  Corporation,  with 
a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  the  Citizens’  National  Bank, 
with  a  capital  of  $250,000. 

“It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  Georgia  state  fair  lo¬ 
cated  at  Macon  met  with  such  success  in  1910,  when  it  cleared 
a  profit  of  $11,000.  He  was  re-elected  last  year  and  held  an¬ 
other  successful  fair,  clearing  over  $13,500,  and  has  again 
been  re-elected  as  president  for  the  coming  year.  At  the  last 
convention  of  the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  directors. 


poor,  and  his  sympathetic  spirit  is  often  sought  after  by  those 
in  trouble,  who  want  his  advice.  This  happy  smile,  for  which 
he  is  noted,  makes  it  a  blessing  to  be  in  his  company. 

“President  Dunwody  is  41  years  old,  and  his  family  con¬ 
sists  of  an  attractive  wife  and  two  excellent  sons.  He  is  one 
of  the  self-made  men  of  the  ‘New  South,’  and  all  Macon 
honors  him  for  his  success.” 


W.  E.  Dunwody,  Recently  Elected  President,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  report  in  the  “American  Consular”  states  that  in 
Canada  the  supply  of  enamel  brick  seems  to  be  very 
short.  One  firm  is  now  in  the  market  for  1,000,000  of 


When  the  promotion  of  Macon's  one  million  dollar  hotel,  these  brick,  to  be  used  at  an  early  date. 


Conditions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  Reported  by  Our  Expert  Observers  — 

Market  Fluctuations  and  Industrial  Prospects 


SPARKS  FROM  THE  WIRE. 

E.  H.  Kern  and  Fred  Van  Hoebeke  are  said  to  be  or¬ 
ganizing  a  $50,000  company  for  the  erection  of  a  brick 
and  tile  plant  at  Grand  Junction,  near  Denver,  Colo. 

We  note  by  a  southern  newspaper  that  the  plant  of 
the  Chattahoochee  Valley  Brick  Co.,  near  Omaha,  Ga., 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction  in  Lumpkin,  Ga.,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  March  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  Cheney  Bros,  have  purchased  the  entire  outfit  of 
the  Coalinga  (Cal.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  and  will  deliver 
al  orders  from  the  yard.  It  is  said  that  Cheney  Bros,  will 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  plant,  in  which  case  it  is 
believed  that  they  will  move  the  buildings  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city,  thus  reducing  cost  of  delivery. 

The  Natural  Clay  Products  Co.,  capitalized  at  $100,000, 
has  filed  papers  of  incorporation.  The  company  proposes 
to  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  products  in 
El  Paso  county,  near  Denver.  The  directors  are:  M.  I. 
Zellers,  Gerhard  Monnich,  John  Edelmaier,  Herman 
Waterman,  Louis  Stroh,  W.  O.  Kutsche  and  W.  H.  Meier. 

J.  R.  Hanna  and  Fred  Meir  of'  Monmouth,  Ill.,  expe¬ 
rienced  clay  men,  are  said  to  be  planning  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  brick  and  tile  factory  one  mile  north  of 
Gilchrist,  Ill.,  along  the  Rock  Island  Southern,  where  they 
have  already  purchased  a  tract  of  44  acres  of  clay  land, 
and  it  is  said  they  expect  to  have  the  plant  ready  for 
operation  early  in  the  season.  Mr.  Meir  will  be  in  active 
charge  of  the  concern. 

The  Conard  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  incor¬ 
porated  by  W.  D.  Brickell,  John  A.  Conard,  David  Shert- 
zer,  J.  M.  Adams  and  David  Lehman,  will  take  over  the 
large  building  brick  plant  formerly  operated  by  the  firm 
of  Conard  &  Shertzer.  It  is  understood  that  the  plant  will 
be  largely  increased  so  as  to  give  it  an  output  of  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  brick  per  year,  which,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  builders  and  con¬ 
tractors  of  Columbus  against  a  shortage  in  brick,  which 
has  been  very  noticeable  for  the  past  year.  The  output  of 
the  new  company  will  be  sold  to  the  trade  through  the 
Brick  Builders’  Supply  Co.  with  general  offices  in  the 
Ruggery  building,  of  which  W.  D.  Brickell  is  president 
and  J.  M.  Adams  general  manager. 

We  are  informed  that  Frank  L.  Brown  of  Bay  Min- 
nette,  Ala.,  has  made  preparations  for  the  establishing 
of  a  brick  plant  for  the  purpose  of  making  face,  fire  and 
common  brick  in  the  vicinity  of  Bay  Minnette. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Spokane 
(Wash.)  has  begun  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  at 
Spokane.  The  plant  will  cost  $50,000,  and  it  is  thought 
it  will  be  completed  by  April  1st.  The  company  already 
has  warehouses  both  at  Seattle  and  Spokane. 

The  Painton  Brick  Co.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  deal  in  brick  and 
stone.  The  directors  are  George  W.  Painton,  John  J. 
Painton  and  Edward  F.  Painton,  all  of  Troy. 

The  Board  of  Education  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  has 
been  asked  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  trade  school 
where  pupils  can  attend  evening  classes  for  instructions 
in  clay  modeling.  Mr.  Keck,  in  charge  of  the  modeling 
department  of  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  explained 
that  a  large  number  of  men  employed  in  the  various  terra¬ 
cotta  industries  in  or  near  the  city  would  be  glad  to  attend 
evening  classes  if  it  could  be  arranged  by  the  board. 

The  Syndicate  Pottery  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  by  C.  H.  Bauman  and 
others  for  $1,000. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Clay 
Products  Co.  have  been  filed.  The  purpose  of  the  com¬ 


pany  is  to  make,  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of  tiling,  terra 
cotta,  drain  tile,  conduit,  etc.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  $150,000,  and  the  directors  are  J.  P.  Dargitz,  H.  R. 
Thomas,  T.  C.  Tucker,  of  Sacramento,  B.  F.  Walton, 
of  Yuba  City,  George  W.  Pierce,  of  Davisville. 

The  Winston  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  which  owns  one  of  the 
finest  beds  of  clay  near  its  plant  located  at  Bethania  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.  C.,  has  recently  added  new  machinery  to  its  plant, 
increasing  the  yearly  capacity  to  15,000,000  brick. 

The  Mechanicville  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Stillwater,  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  brick  tile,  etc.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000  and  the  incorporators 
are  M.  L.  Welling,  R.  A.  Moore  and  J.  M.  Purcell  of  Me¬ 
chanicville,  N.  Y. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the »stockholders  of  the  White 
Hall  (Ill.)  Stoneware  and  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  the  following 
directors  were  elected:  Harry  O.  Tunison,  White  Hall; 
George  P.  Davis,  Bloomington;  Jett  A.  Kirby  and  Augus¬ 
tine  Christy,  Jerseyville. 

An  Illinois  newspaper  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  A.  J.  Harlan  is  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
brick  plant  at  London  Mills,  Ill.,  where  a  bank  of  clay  of 
excellent  quality  lias  been  found.  Mr.  Harlan  is  planning 
to  manufacture  some  special  styles  in  brick. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Cary  Brick  Co.,  at  Mechanic¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  at  their  annual  meeting  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  W.  N.  Cary;  vice-president,  W.  R. 
Palmer;  secretary  and  treasurer,  William  L.  Howland, 
and  general  manager,  William  N.  Cary. 

The  Sunnybrook  Co.  has  secured  a  charter  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  brick  plant  at  Miles  Mill,  S.  C.  The 
officers  are:  H.  F.  Lee,  president;  W.  M.  May,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  R.  H.  Johnston,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  J.  T.  Watson  Brick  Corporation,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
has  been  granted  permission  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
from  $20,000  to  $17  5,000,  and  also  to  change  its  name  to 
the  Watson-Fitzgerald  Corporation. 

The  Hedgecock  Brick  Co.,  at  Walnut  Cove,  N.  C.,  has 
made  plans  to  enlarge  its  plant. 

The  elder  Mr.  Klay  with  his  two  sons,  Emil  and  J.  J. 
Ivlay,  have  organized  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Klay 
Clay  Products  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Orrville,  Ohio, 
where  they  are  at  present  constructing  a  two-kiln  brick 
and  tile  plant,  and  expects  to  have  a  kiln  of  tile  off 
about  the  1st  of  April.  While  the  company  is  new,  the 
members  of  it  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
clay  business,  and  without  doubt  will  make  a  success  of 
the  business. 

The  Hub  Brick  Co.,  of  Centralia,  Wash.,  has  nearly 
finished  its  new  plant  and  will  be  shipping  brick  within  a 
short  time. 

We  are  informed  that  on  Feb.  1,  a  fire  occurred  at  the 
plant  of  the  Laprairie  Brick  Co.,  Laprairie,  Can.  The 
fire  broke  out  in  the  pattern  room  and  when  discovered 
was  past  control  so  far  as  that  building  was  concerned. 
Twenty-five  barrels  of  oil,  in  a  storage  building,  took 
fire  and  added  to  the  spectacular  effect  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

A  serious  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Jamestown  Shale  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Caused  a  loss  estimated 
at  $20,000.  The  manufacturing  building  was  the  one  mofet 
seriously  damaged.  The  remainder  of  the  plant  is  prac¬ 
tically  fire  proof.  The  industry  which  employs  160  men 
will  be  badly  crippled  by  the  fire. 

We  are  informed  that  W.  W.  Van  Sant  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  of  the  Phoenix  Brick  &  Construction  Co. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  at  a  sheriff's  sale. 


February  15,  1912. 
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CLAY  SHOW  AN  EASTERN  MELTING  POT. 

New  York,  Feb.  12. — Five  weeks  of  frigid  weather  has 
paralyzed  building  construction  in  the  entire  East.  No 
brick  has  come  into  this  market  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  city  traffic  conditions  have  been  so  bad  that  truck¬ 
ing  contractors  have  in  many  instances  refused  to  per- 
,  mit  their  teams  to  leave  the  stables,  railroads  have  been 
reporting  congested  traffic  conditions,  and  sale  facilities 
have  been  seriously  curtailed. 

But  despite  all  these  conditions  there  is  a  strong  un¬ 
dertone  to  the  general  building  material  market  and  es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  of  clay  products.  The  reported  op¬ 
erations  on  architects’  boards  came  out  in  satisfactory 
numbers  in  January,  when  new  building  plans  filed  showed 
a  remarkable  gain  over  January  of  1911  in  New  York 
City  and  Newark,  and  Westchester  districts  are  also  re¬ 
porting  an  increase  in  new  business.  This  undertone  is 
noticeable  because  of  the  lack  of  speculative  building, 
although  the  generally  low  price  of  building  materials 
at  present  probably  will  encourage  more  of  this  kind  of 
building  construction  within  the  next  fifteen  days. 

Front  brick  might  be  called  the  strongest  department 
in  clay  products  merely  because  most  of  the  deliveries  to 
this  city  are  by  rail  and  because  operators  having  build¬ 
ings  under  construction  are  risking  freezing  weather  con¬ 
ditions  to  hurry  structures  to  completion  in  time  for  the 
renting  season,  which  opens  here  on  April  first.  Prices, 
therefore,  are  well  sustained  in  this  department. 

Architectural  terra  cotta  and  fireproofing  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  increase  in  building  business,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  invitations  for  figures  are  concerned.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  concentrate  efforts 
of  publicity  and  general  policy  by  the  organization  of  a 
welfare  association  to  stop  the  dangerous  competition 
tactics  employed  in  some  instances  last  year.  Fireproof¬ 
ing  interests  are  prospering  and  in  this  connection  it 
might  be  stated  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  in 
the  East  that  the  New  York  Building  Department  has 
just  issued  as  of  date,  January  25,  this  bulletin  relative 
to  the  use  of  terra  cotta  fireproofing  in  this  city: 

Bulletin  No.  4,  1912.— Hollow  tile  building  blocks  may  be  used 
for  buildings  not  more  than  thirty-five  feet  in  height  under 
the  following  conditions:  Hollow  tile  blocks  shall  be  true  and 
square  and  be  of  uniform  shape  and  thickness  when  laid  in 
courses. 

No  such  blocks  shall  be  used  until  complete  and  satisfactory 
tests  have  been  made  by  the  manufacturer  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  until  an  approval  for 
the  use  of  such  blocks  has  been  obtained. 

No  blocks  shall  be  approved  that  do  not  develop  a  compres¬ 
sive  strength  of  at  least  2,0.00  pounds  per  square  inch  of  net 
section.  In  no  case  shall  the  hollow  spaces  of  any  such  blocks 
exceed  50  per  cent.  The  thickness  of  walls  or  webs  of  such 
blocks  shall  not  be  less  than  one  inch. 

The  thickness  of  walls  for  any  building  where  hollow  tile 
blocks  are  used  shall  not  be  less  than  is  required  by  the  Build¬ 
ing  Code  for  brick  walls.  All  such  walls  shall  be  laid  in  Port¬ 
land  cement  mortar.  All  outside  walls  below  grade  must  be 
filled  in  solid  with  Portland  cement  concrete. 

No  wall  composed  of  hollow  tile  blocks  shall  be  loaded  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  gross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  wall;  i.  e.,  no  deduction  being  made  for  hollow  spaces 
in  figuring  the  area. 

Where  wood  beams  or  girders  rest  on  such  walls  suitable 
templates  of  either  iron,  continuous  tile,  or  stone,  shall  be 
provided  under  their  ends,  or  the  blocks  under  them  shall  be 

solid. 

Hollow  tile  lintels  spanning  an  opening  over  three  feet  six 
inches  wide  shall  be  reinforced  with  cement  and  steel  bars. 

All  walls  of  hollow  tile  blocks,  and  beams  used  in  same,  must 
be  anchored  in  accordance  with  Sections  41  and  60  of  the 
Building  Code. 

No  walls  constructed  of  hollow  terra  cotta  blocks  shall  be 
broken  to  receive  pipes,  but  must  be  recessed  when  moulded. 

Every  block  must  have  stamped  thereon  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  or  manufacturers’  mark. 

RUDOLPH  P.  MILLER. 

Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

The  reference  to  the  height  of  the  building  means,  of 
course,  structures  wherein  the  blocks  are  self-sustained. 
This  is  a  ruling  upon  the  existing  building  code  and 
generally  is  considered  to  be  the  limitations  which  will 
be  inserted  in  the  new  ordinance  when  that  is  drafted 
by  the  new  board  of  aldermen. 

The  Common  Brick  Situation. 

As  far  as  common  brick  are  concerned,  prices  are  steady 
at  $6.75  to  $7  plus  covering  charges  on  winter  reserves. 
Brick  is  coming  into  this  market  by  rail  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  other  points,  but  even  the  New  Jersey  companies 


who  have  recently  taken  large  orders  in  this  city,  are 
unable  to  make  scheduled  deliveries  for  the  reason  that 
the  Raritan  river  and  bay  has  been  practically  frozen 
over,  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  from  shore  to 
shore.  , 

Owing  to  present  exigencies  in  the  trade,  the  general 
quality  of  brick  going  into  some  building  operations  in 
this  city  just  now  is  below  the  usual  high  standard. 
There  is  considerable  pale  brick  mixed  into  deliveries  and 
second-hand  brick  dealers  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  their 
lives  with  prices  running  from  $3.50  to  $5  in  some  cases. 
Wreckers  are  making  all  kinds  of  concessions  to  raze 
brick  buildings  because  they  frequently  are  able  to  sell 
uncleaned  brick  at  the  job  for  prices  which  dressed  sec¬ 
ond-hand  brick  formerly  brought  at  stack.  In  one  case,  a 
local  wrecker  went  into  Newark  to  raze  a  big  brick  fac¬ 
tory  which  is  to  be  replaced  by  an  apartment  house,  and 
sold  the  brick  in  the  wall  to  a  factory  operator  in  Queens- 
borough  who  was  apparently  glad  of  the  chance  to  get 
them  for  $2.50  a  thousand.  The  operator  said  he  cal¬ 
culated  the  brick  would  cost  him  cleaned  and  towed  from 
Newark  to  Queensborough,  $4.35  a  thousand. 

The  Penalty  of  Selling  Poor  Brick. 

The  penalty  of  selling  poor  brick  in  this  city  with  a 
new  fire  prevention  bureau  in  supreme  command,  in  sofne 
respects  even  over  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  can 
be  only  one;  that  is,  an  absolute  ban  upon  all  but  select 
brick  of  a  standard  of  quality  which  all  manufacturers 
will  not  be  able  to  meet.  The  ban  upon  pale  brick  was 
brought  about,  it  will  be  recalled,  by  something  like  the 
conditions  at  present  prevailing,  but  in  no  way  matching 
it  in  extent.  The  writer  knows  of  complaints  that  have 
been  made  by  architects  and  contractors  regarding  the 
poor  quality  of  brick  going  into  some  building  operations 
just  now,  these  complaints  having  been  filed  by  way  of 
defense  for  laying  up  brick  that  did  not  come  within  the 
definition  of  good  building  material  in  the  building  code. 

The  dealers  seem  to  forget  the  fact  that  the  day  of  their 
supremacy  in  the  wholesale  market  has  passed  and  passed 
for  good,  just  as  the  day  of  the  manufacturer’s  absolute 
sway  has  permanently  passed.  The  brick  business  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  silk,  cotton,  iron  and  hardware  and 
the  dealer  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  conduct  of  the 
brick  business,  but  he  must  conform  to  economic  busi¬ 
ness  policies  of  the  day  just  as  the  manufacturer  has  come 
to  learn  that  he  cannot  continue  to  operate  his  business 
in  the  dictatorial  manner  of  yore. 

The  manufacturers  have  themselves  to  blame  for  their 
present  predicament,  to  a  large  extent.  They  have  not 
heeded  the  tendency  of  the  times.  They  have  failed  to  put 
system  into  their  business,  they  have  failed  to  operate 
on  a  co-operative  basis.  Jealousies  have  ruled  where 
diplomacy  should  have  reigned.  Those  who  have  tried 
to  point  the  way  have  been  suspected  of  feathering  their 
own  nests  and  the  spirit  of  progressiveness  has  been  an 
unknown  quantity.  Even  a  man  so  revered  as  is  William 
K.  Hammond,  was  at  one  time  suspected  of  trying  to  en¬ 
hance  his  own  interests  by  getting  the  manufacturers  of 
the  Hudson  river  district  into  a  better  understanding. 

Instead  of  standing  behind  the  dealers,  as  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  other  building  commodities  do,  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  satisfied  to  send  their  brick  into  this 
market,  sell  it  and  consider  their  responsibility  to  the 
dealer  ended.  They  never  have  tried,  by  giving  publicity 
to  their  particular  product,  to  help  the  dealer  help  him¬ 
self  and  incidentally  to  help  the  manufacturer  in  turn, 
by  creating  a  larger  market  for  his  product.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  lost  a  good  chance  when  they  failed  years  ago 
to  take  advantage  of  the  advertising  end  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  conduct  to  establish  standards  of  brick  and  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  the  dealers  have  full  reign  in  selling 
the  first  brick  that  came  to  their  hands  instead  of  being 
compelled  in  architects’  specifications  to  stipulate  “A  cer¬ 
tain  make  or  brand  of  brick.” 

Now  Looks  Like  Reform. 

At  the  present  time,  an  effort  is  being  made  in  that 
direction  and  at  once  the  dealers  assume  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  trying  to  put  them  out  of  business,  to  put 
it  bluntly.  No  manufacturer,  whether  he  be  indepen¬ 
dent  or  not,  is  free  from  this  suspicion  today. 

The  facts  are:  The  Hudson  river  manufacturers  are 
trying  to  make  amends  for  the  opportunities  they  lost 
years  ago  and,  because  it  is  a  radical  change  from  the 
old,  profit  sapping  conservatism  of  recent  years,  the 
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distributors,  here,  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  a  reform,  that  they  are  to  be  eliminated  and  that 
they  have  been  put  on  the  defense  of  their  lives. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  age  is  to  stimulate  de- 
mand.  In  the  field  of  brick  it  is  the  infusion  of  life  blood 
into  an  industry  that  U.  S.  Government  reports  prove  is 
waning  because  of  the  progressive  policies  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  other  materials.  When  ever  a  barrel  of  cement 
goes  out  of  the  mills,  two  cents  is  deposited  in  a  pool  to 
boost  the  business  of  the  dealer,  and,  of  course,  indirectly, 
of  the  manufacturer.  That  is  why  there  was  a  decrease 
of  common  brick  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1910 
of  600,000,000  (or  half  the  total  annual  output  of  the 
entire  Hudson  river  district)  a  decrease  of  60,000,000 
paving  brick  and  a  curtailment  of  production  amounting 
to  120,000,000  front  brick. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  present  misunderstanding, 
for  that,  in  fact,  is  all  that  it  is,  is  the  systematic  stimu¬ 
lation  of  demand  for  brick,  not  only  of  common  brick, 
but  of  paving  and  front  brick  and  that  work  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  only  by  the  manufacturer.  The  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America  has  shown  what  it  can  do  for  the 
national  brick  industries,  but  the  East  has  such  tremend¬ 
ous  fields,  such  an  expansive  selling  territory  that  this 
work  must  be  localized  in  some  way  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  recent  movement  in  the  East  really  means. 
The  dealers  sooner  or  later  must  understand  this  but 
they  will  not  and  cannot  understand  it  until  the  manu¬ 
facturers  unbend  and  meet  the  dealers  upon  an  under¬ 
standable  basis. 

It  has  been  quietly  suggested  that  a  “Peace  Meeting”  be 
held  in  some  good  restaurant  in  New  York  or  elsewhere 
at  which  the  members  of  the  Building  Material  Dealers 
Association  and  the  membership  of  the  old  Hudson  River 
Manufacturers  Association  can  state  frankly  and  honestly 
the  real  aims  of  both  interests. 

Enthusing  Over  the  Clay  Show. 

The  novelty  of  a  National  Exposition  of  clay  products 
as  a  means  of  benefiting  the  Eastern  manufacturer  and 
distributor,  was  at  first  received  here  with  some  skepti¬ 
cism,  but  during  the  last  two  weeks  the  feeling  has  entire¬ 
ly  changed  about,  and  where  indifference  prevailed,  en¬ 
thusiasm  now  takes  its  place. 

A  thorough  canvass  of  the  entire  Eastern  district  is 
being  made  by  an  Eastern  clay  commission  composed  of 
R.  C.  Penfield,  J.  Parker,  B.  Fiske,  Charles  A.  Bloomfield, 
John  B.  Rose,  M.  E.  Gregory,  Ward  B.  Edwards  and 
Allen  E.  Beals,  and  gratifying  returns  are  being  made  to 
letters  sent  to  all  manufacturers  in  the  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  districts.  A  headquarters  has 
been  established  at  Room  1879,  No.  50  Church  street, 
where  enrollments  can  be  sent  with  checks  made  payable 
to  F.  L.  Hopley,  secretary. 

The  general  impression  here  is  that  the  Show  is  a  good 
thing  and  is  bound  to  help  the  brick  industry  just  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  the  cement  shows  have  helped 
that  building  commodity.  Some  of  the  Hudson  brick 
manufacturers  have  “come  in”  already  and  a  great  many 
more  have  signified  their  intention  of  doing  so.  The  total 
for  this  district  already  signed  up  is  $495,  but  the  com¬ 
mission  hopes  to  receive  enrollments  totalling  $2,000  for 
this  district  alone,  verbal  pledges  having  been  received 
so  far  amounting  to  about  one-third  of  that  amount.  The 
New  Jersey  district,  is  already  signed  up  for  $125,  but 
with  about  $400  more  tentatively  promised.  This  does  not 
include  the  exhibits  of  architectural  terra  cotta,  tile  and 
other  industries  which  will  be  a  feature  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  exhibit. 


NO  CAUSE  FOR  COMPLAINT  AT  LOUISVILLE. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  February  12. — ‘Louisville  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  have  no  more  right  to  complain  now  than  the 
average  kid  has  to  register  a  kick  the  night  before  Christ¬ 
mas,”  said  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  clayworking  industry  a  few  days  ago.  His  verdict 
eloquently  expresses  the  extremely  satisfactory  situation 
which  now  prevails  in  the  Falls  Cities’  field. 

The  latter  part  of  January  finds  the  brick  trade  quiescent 
in  the  matter  of  deliveries,  easily  normal  in  manufacture 
and  abounding  in  confidence  for  the  future.  During  De¬ 
cember  and  January  in  this  territory,  because  of  insur¬ 
mountable  weather  conditions,  brick  kilns  are  banked  and 
machines  are  covered  with  tarpaulins  until  the  first  signs 
of  spring  appear. 


Just  at  present  the  earliest  evidences  of  re-awakening 
for  a  busy  season  in  the  brick  yards  are  apparent.  Feb¬ 
ruary  will  be  spent  in  plant  renovation  and  improvement, 
and  the  first  of  March  or  perhaps  a  fortnight  earlier  will 
find  the  monthly  output  of  brick  from  the  Falls  Cities  at 
its  usual  capacity-limit.  It  is  believed  that  Louisville  has 
had  her  share  of  the  cold  wave.  During  the  greater  part 
of  January,  zero  weather  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  and  blizzards  occurred  frequently  with  the 
result  that  building  operations  were  absolutely  paralyzed 
for  a  month  or  so.  With  moderated  weather  at  present, 
however,  the  chant  of  the  negro  hod-carrier  and  the  ring 
of  trowel  against  the  top  course  make  music  for  the  brick 
men,  the  theme  of  the  composition  indicating  that  active 
demand  is  due  to  go  on  a  boom  in  very  short  order. 

Beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil,  as  the  stump-speaker  would 
say,  1912  is  destined  to  be  a  fine  year  for  the  brick  in¬ 
terests  of  this  section.  The  chances  are  that  the  new 
year  will  not  equal  its  predecessor  in  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  record-breaking  boom,  for  1911  outclassed  all 
other  building  years  in  the  annals  of  the  city  inspector’s 
offices  with  a  surprising  total  of  $6,5.00,000  in  permits  al¬ 
lowed.  But  the  effect  of  the  record-breaker  is  conceded 
to  have  been  too  strong  to  die  away  entirely  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  twelvemonth,  and  a  uniformly  strong  demand  for 
brick  for  all  purposes  is  promised.  Last  year  showed  an 
increase  of  33%  per  cent  over  any  predecessor  in  the  past 
decade,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  present  one  should  come 
to  the  fore  with  25  per  cent  improvement,  at  least. 

Whenever  a  brick  manufacturer  in  Louisville  wishes  to 
assure  himself  of  the  future,  he  reckons  upon  these  fig¬ 
ures,  which  are  in  actual  prospect  for  work  that  is  to  be 
begun  at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  spring.  The  Louis¬ 
ville  branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is 
embarked  upon  work  which  will  result  in  1,650,000  brick 
being  consumed  in  the  establishment  of  a  big  central  build¬ 
ing  at  Third  avenue  and  Broadway,  and  two  or  three 
branch  institutions  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  new  City  Hos¬ 
pital,  for  which  contracts  have  just  been  awarded,  as  far 
as  the  actual  physical  construction  is  concerned,  will  de¬ 
mand  6,000,000  brick,  a  good  percentage  of  which  will  be 
high-grade  enamel-faced.  The  18-story  office  building  of 
the  Inter-Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  is  now  being 
erected  by  the  Selden-Breck  Construction  Co.,  calls  for 
1,000,000  face  and  hard,  while  an  office  building  which  has 
been  planned  for  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and 
Walnut  street,  supplies  a  source  of  consumption  for  800,- 
000  more.  These  individual  jobs  aggregate  nearly  10,000,- 
000  brick,  sold  just  as  surely  to  somebody  as  though  they 
had  already  been  delivered,  and  -the  first  month  in  the  year 
is  not  yet  over. 

The  four  big  yards  of  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.  are  shut 
down  for  the  present,  but  will  be  thoroughly  renovated 
and  put  into  commission  within  thirty  days.  The  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Company  always  enforces  a  lay-off  period  in  mid¬ 
winter,  and  this  year  has  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
inasmuch  as  deliveries  during  the  cold  snap  were  only  of 
sufficient  proportions  to  draw  upon  the  reserve  stock,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  running  the  machines  in  the 
face  of  unfavorable  conditions.  The  outlook  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  as  soon  as  the  weather  moderates  per¬ 
manently  is  excellent.  A  lion’s  share  of  the  big  work  in 
prospect  has  been  promised  to  it,  and  with  its  improved 
equipment  manufacturing  operations  should  proceed  upon 
an  unprecedented  scale. 

Joseph  Cicotte,  for  the  past  eight  years  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  central  yard  of  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Co., 
the  biggest  of  that  company’s  properties,  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  about  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Cicotte  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  practical  yard  managers  in  the  Ohio  valley,  having 
formerly  been  connected  with  the  extensive  interests  of 
the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Donald  McDonald,  the  down-town  superintendent  of 
Louisville  Hydraulic  interests,  states  that  45  fine  jobs  are 
in  view  for  his  firm  through  his  agency,  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well-known  out-of-town  manufacturers  who  are 
represented  by  him  all  have  a  chance  at  this  excellent 
array:  The  Warren  B.  Ferris  Co.,  Columbus,  O.;  The 
Adams  Brick  Co.  and  the  Western  Brick  Co.,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.;  The  Ohio  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Shawnee,  O.;  The  Kushequa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa.; 
The  Bradford  Press  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  the 
Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa.  One  of  the  unusual 
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jobs  sold  by  Mr.  McDonald  during  the  past  month  includ¬ 
ed  the  delivery  of  100,000  .absolutely  impervious  white  flint 
brick  to  the  Kentucky  Electric  Co.  of  Louisville  for  the 
construction  of  a  big  “buss-bar”  at  the  magnificent  new 
Kentucky  Electric  Power  Plant  on  Washington  street. 

“We  are  closed  down  for  the  present,  but  will  open  full 
blast  shortly  after  February  1,”  said  Secretary  Crane,  of 
the  East  End  Brick  Co.  of  Louisville.  “The  prospect  for 
1912  is  exceedingly  auspicious,  and,  although  we  are  work¬ 
ing  in  a  hand-to-mouth  fashion  in  the  line  of  deliveries, 
we  have  our  output  for  some  time  to  come  contracted  for.” 

The  East  End  Brick  Co.  of  Louisville  is  handling  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  jobs  from  its  reserve  stock,  and  is  working 
steadily  toward  the  completion  of  one  of  the  big  pieces  of 
work  of  the  year.  The  immense  warehouse  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Distilleries  &  Warehouse  Co.,  the  biggest  wmsky 
concern  in  Kentucky,  is  now  being  erected  in  the  city 
limits  on  Frankfort  avenue.  The  warehouse,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  have  a  capacity  of  3,500,000  barrels  of  whisky 
at  one  time.  The  structure  is  entirely  of  bricx,  in  two 
storage  units,  each  of  which  demand  2,500,000  brick.  The 
East  End  Co.  has  divided  the  honor,  glory  and  profit  of 
the  K.  D.  &  W.  job  with  the  Hoosier  Brick  Co.  of  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  just  across  the  river  from  Louisville. 

The  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  finding  an  excellent 
market  for  all  of  its  clay  products,  and  confidently  pre¬ 
dicts  steady  expansion  of  comprehensive  demand,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Office  Manager  McHugh.  The  Southern  Company 
is  supplying  a  wide  range  of  small  work  now  in  progress 
in  the  Gateway  City,  and  ranks  as  one  of  its  best  con¬ 
tracts  during  January,  the  one  demanding  100,000  brick  for 
the  construction  work  now  in  hand  at  the  plant  of  the 
Kentucky  Public  Elevator  Co.  T.  Bishop,  president  of  the 
company,  has  closed  awards  for  supplying  quantities  of 
drainage  tile  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Lexington 
and  Shepherdsville,  Ky.,  during  the  past  month,  and  is 
busy  superintending  the  proper  advance  of  these  contracts. 

The  past  month  kept  down  the  work  of  the  Bannon 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.  locally  to  a  great  extent,  and  also  retard¬ 
ed  the  company’s  activity  in  selling  vitrified  paving  brick. 
However,  the  situation  has  been  decidedly  improved  over 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  a  big  year 
is  predicted  by  members  of  the  company. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Wickliffe  Clay  Products  Co.  of 
Wickliffe,  Ky.,  indicates  that  with  better  facilities  for 
manufacture  of  various  lines  of  brick  and  tile,  including 
an  enlarged  and  improved  plant,  the  company  is  now  in  a 
position  to  handle  more  business  this  year  than  it  ever  has 
before.  The  officers  of  the  company,  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  year,  are  as  follows:  Capt.  D.  C.  Tackett,  post¬ 
master  of  Wickliffe,  president;  T.  D.  Norris,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  E.  C.  Weston,  mayor  of  Wickliffe,  general  manager; 
M.  K.  Kane,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  West  Point  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  of  West  Point,  Va.,  is 
entering  upon  one  of  the  most  successful  early  selling  sea¬ 
sons  in  its  history.  The  company  is  planning  an  exten- 
tion  in  its  power  plant,  and  a  20  h.  p.  auxiliary  steam  boiler 
is  to  be  installed  at  once. 

Business  is  particularly  good  in  every  department  with 
the  Kingsport  Brick  Co.  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  which 
operates  an  extensive  brick  plant  in  Kingsport  in  that 
state.  The  Kingsport  Company  is  planning  to  double  the 
capacity  of  its  brick  works,  because  of  booming  business, 
and  also  proposes  to  establish  a  department  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  standard  sizes  of  drainage  tile. 

A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Lawrenceburg 
Press  Brick  Co.  of  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  was  held  a  short 
time  ago,  the  report  of  the  company  indicating  that  op¬ 
erations  for  1912  had  been  unusually  satisfactory.  The 
folowing  officers  were  elected:  Joseph  B.  Schade,  presi¬ 
dent;  William  Orth,  vice-president;  John  J.  Orth,  general 
manager,  and  Charles  J.  Schade,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


ACROSS  THE  LINE  IN  CANADA. 

From  all  reports,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  re¬ 
markable  industrial  development  throughout  Canada, 
great  improvement  having  been  especially  noticed  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  Figures  for  the  past  year  show  that 
the  value  of  building  operations  in  Vancouver  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1911  were  about  $3,833,302.  There  is  every 
promise  of  remarkable  activity  yet  to  come  and  that  the 
year  1912  will  be  another  record-breaker.  Four  million 


brick  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  two  new  tech¬ 
nical  high  school  buildings  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  The 
face  brick,  of  a  deep  red  color,  were  shipped  from  On¬ 
tario  and  the  remainder  of  the  brick  were  of  local  man¬ 
ufacture. 

The  Imperial  Bank  at  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  has  just 
completed  its  new  two-story  building  faced  with  terra 
cotta. 

It  is  said  that  Wm.  Deller  and  brother  have  purchased 
a  tile  plant  in  a  town  near  London,  Ont. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Laprairie  Brick  Co.,  Ltd., 
Laprairie  and  Montreal,  the  following  directors  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  J.  W.  McKergow,  president; 
Peter  Lyall,  vice-president;  J.  N.  Greenshields,  C.  G. 
Greenshields,  Wm.  Lyall,  A.  J.  Corner,  and  A.  A.  Ayer. 

The  Weyburn  Brick  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $150,000  paid  capital,  and  with  head  office  at  Wey¬ 
burn,  Sask. 

A  newspaper  states  that  large  clay  deposits,  which  have 
been  located  some  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw, 
Sask,  are  about  to  be  developed,  the  promoters  having 
obtained  samples  of  articles  made  from  this  clay,  which 
are  of  the  highest  order,  and  which  include  fire  brick, 
glazed  tile,  common  and  pressed  brick,  and  certain  lines 
of  pottery. 

We  are  informed  that  Gordon  Ames,  who  for  four 
years  has  acted  as  superintendent  of  the  Wrenshall 
(Minn.)  branch  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Hydraulic- 
Press  Brick  Co.,  has  resigned  his  position  and  will  accept 
a  similar  one  with  the  Estevan  Coal  &  Brick  Co.,  Estevan, 
Sask.,  Canada. 


BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  IN  LONE  STAR  STATE. 

Austin,  Texas,  Jan.  26. — Brick  manufacturers  and  all 
lines  of  building  trades  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  un¬ 
precedented  severity  of  the  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
Usually  the  winter  months  are  devoted  to  uninterrupted 
activity  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  paving  of  streets 
and  a  variety  of  other  industrial  operations.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  state 
where  it  is  seldom  cold  enough  to  interfere  with  outdoor 
work.  The  present  winter  has  been  an  exceptional  one 
all  over  Texas.  Cold  weather  set  in  early  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  almost  without  interruption  ever  since.  The  mer¬ 
cury  has  ranged  from  a  few  degrees  above  zero  to  the 
freezing  point  for  days  at  a  time,  and  while  this  is  to 
be  expected  for  short  intervals  in  the  extreme  northern 
portion,  the  lower  latitudes  usually  enjoy  the  benign  in¬ 
fluence  of  warm  sunshine  and  semi-tropical  temperature 
all  through  the  winter.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  is 
thought  that  the  exceptional  weather  will  be  of  much 
benefit.  It  brought  with  it  a  large  amount  of  snow  in  the 
Panhandle  and  heavy  rainfalls  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  state.  Plenty  of  moisture  in  the  winter  practically 
insures  a  good  crop  season.  Everyone  is  counting  on 
big  harvests  this  year.  This  has  served  to  give  business 
men  an  optimistic  feeling  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
months  could  not  be  brighter.  While  building  operations 
are  somewhat  delayed,  they  are  expected  to  be  renewed 
with  added  impetus  in  a  short  time.  Many  plans  are  being 
made  for  the  erection  of  large  business  buildings  in  the 
different  cities  and  in  the  smaller  towns.  Civic  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  street  paving,  sewers  and  the  installation 
of  other  public  utilities  are  promised  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  ever  before. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  has  issued  notice  to  all 
railroads  and  other  parties  concerned  that  it  will  take 
up  and  consider  at  its  regular  monthly  hearing,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  the  matter  of  canceling  all  special  rates  apply¬ 
ing  to  brick  and  to  make  brick  take  the  published  tariff 
rates  based  on  the  number  of  miles  the  shipments  are 
transported.  This  proposed  action  is  in  line  with  that 
taken  by  the  Commission,  last  month,  in  canceling  all 
special  rates  on  crude  petroleum  shipments  in  Teaxs.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  cancel  all  special  rates  on  coal  and 
lignite,  the  latter  proposition  having  already  been  con¬ 
sidered,  but  no  final  action  taken  thereon.  The  Com¬ 
mission  will  also,  at  the  coming  hearing,  consider  the 
advisability  of  such  readjustments  of  the  rates  provided 
in  table  No.  1  of  the  tariff,  applying  to  common  and 
vitrified  brick,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  event 
the  special  rates  on  these  materials  are  cancelled.  Tt_  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of  brick 
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manufacturers  and  representatives  of  railroads  at  the 
hearing  on  the  proposition. 

It  is  reported  that  a  plant  for  the  . manufacture  of 
vitrified  brick  will  be  installed  at  Bowie,  Texas.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  town  has  been  conducting 
experiments  with  brick-making  shale  near  there  with  the 
view  of  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  such  a  plant. 

Charles  Whitman  of  Dexter,  N.  M.,  is  preparing  to 
move  his  brick  and  tile  plant  from  Dexter  to  Roswell, 
N.  M.  The  tile  department  will  be  considerably  enlarged 
with  a  view  of  meeting  the  increased  demand  for  that 
material  for  drainage  purposes.  There  is  also  a  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  building  brick  in  Roswell,  and 
throughout  that  part.  of  New  Mexico.  Many  towns  are 
springing  up  rapidly  in  the  farm  developing  sections. 

Reports  from  various  points  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  and  the  Gulf  coast  territory  of  Texas  show  that 
brick  manufacturers  are  rushed  with  orders  for  material. 
More  work  in  the  way  of  erecting  buildings  is  now  in 
progress  in  that  region  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
state.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  wonderful  influx  of  new 
settlers  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  towns.  Town  build¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  development 
operations  that  are  being  carried  on  down  there.  Plans 
are  on  foot  for  the  laying  out  and  establishment  of  more 
than  a  score  of  new  towns  in  the  territory  situated  south 
of  San  Antonio  during  the  present  year.  Large  quantities 
of  brick  will  be  required  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in 
these  places. 

The  reports  of  building  operations  of  the  different 
larger  cities  for  the  year  1911,  show  a  large  increase  of 
the  number  and  aggregate  amounts  of  the  building  per¬ 
mits  issued  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  In  some 
of  the  cities  the  totals  are  more  than  double  that  of 
1910.  It  is  expected  that  the  record  for  the  present 
year  will  be  just  as  notable.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  year  was  the  improvement  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  buildings  erected. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  which  has  a  plant 
of  20,000  daily  capacity  near  Brownsville,  reports  a  large 
and  increasing  business.  It  makes  a  brick  of  light  gray 
color  and  of  good  grade.  E.  F.  Johnson  is  manager  of 
the  plant. 

Plans  are  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
brick-making  plants  upon  the  60,000-acre  tract  of  land 
in  the  valley  of  the  Medina  river  near  San  Antonio  which 
is  soon  to  be  reclaimed  by  means  of  irrigation  by  the 
Medina  Irrigation  Co.  The  latter  is  now  constructing 
dams  and  a  system  of  canals  and  ditches  upon  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000,000.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  private  irrigation  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
In  connection  with  the  land  reclamation  and  colonization 
work,  the  company  will  establish  four  new  towns  upon 
the  tract. 

The  Coleman  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  which  was  recently 
formed  at  Coleman,  ffexas,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $35,000, 
will  install  a  modern  brick-making  plant  at  that  place. 
The  incorporators  of  the  company  are:  J.  P.  Morris, 
C.  C.  Frampton  and  C.  A.  Morris.  The  company  has 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  upon  which  is  located  a  large 
bed  of  kidney  shale  and  this  will  be  used  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  brick  that  is  to  be  manufactured.  Mr. 
Frampton  has  had  long  experience  in  the  brick-making 
business. 


THE  SMOKY  CITY. 

Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  Feb.  11.— According  to  face  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  Pittsburgh  territory,  January  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  volume  of  new  orders,  but  inquiries  indicate 
that  with  the  opening  of  the  spring  season,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  glean  enough  business  to  operate  steadily  until 
next  “snow-time.”  A  number  of  plants  in  this  part  of  the 
state  are  idle,  but  it  is  only  the  usual  winter  holiday.  A 
few  days  of  bright  sunshine  will  develop  a  lot  of  new 
business,  and  the  result  will  be  that  factories  will  once 
more  be  classed  in  the  active  list. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harbison-Walker  Re¬ 
factories  Co.,  which  was  held  in  the  general  offices  of  the 
company  in  the  Farmers  Bank  Building  a  fortnight  ago, 
all  former  directors  were  re-elected  as  follows:  H.  W. 
Croft,  Hamilton  Stewart,  O.  M.  Reif,  L.  C.  Turley,  J.  J. 
Brooks,  Jr.,  Geo.  W.  Reese,  H.  F.  Bigler,  J.  E.  Lewis, 
T  H.  Given,  R.  W.  Harbison,  T.  L.  Chadbourne,  Jr.,  Hay 


Walker,  Jr.,  Hay  Walker,  William  Walker  and  N.  Mc- 
Quillen.  The  board  reorganized  at  once  and  re-elected 
the  old  officials,  as  follows:  H.  W.  Croft,  president;  Hay 
Walker  and  O.  M.  Reif,  vice-presidents;  Hamilton  Stew¬ 
art,  secretary,  and  William  Walker,  treasurer. 

Annual  reports  were  read,  and  these  proved  the  com¬ 
pany  to  have  a  good  volume  of  business  on  the  books, 
and  that  the  last  fiscal  year  was  a  most  satisfactory  one. 
The  annual  financial  statement  of  this  well  known  refrac¬ 
tory  corporation  was  recently  exclusively  published  in 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

Six  additional  kilns  are  being  built  at  the  plant  of  the 
Freeport  Clay  Products  &  Mineral  Co.,  near  Freeport. 
When  this  additional  kiln  capacity  is  completed,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  have  a  capacity  of  75,000  building  brick  and 
50,000  pavers  per  diem. 

The  Carlisle  China  Clay  Products  Co.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000,  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  which  has 
started  in  business  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.  The  incorpor¬ 
ators  are  A.  C.  Rex,  S.  L.  Brown  and  W.  E.  Rex,  all  of 
Chestnut  Hill. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000,  the  Imperial  Clay  Co., 
of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  has  been  formed  by  G.  K.  Wilkins, 
of  Asbury  Park.  The  company  announces  its  intention 
to  be  manufacturers  of  “clay  products.” 

A  modern  brick  making  plant  is  planned  at  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa.,  by  the  Waynesboro  Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  which 
has  just  completed  its  official  organization  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  The  machinery  for  the  new  plant  has 
been  purchased.  The  company  expects  to  enter  exten¬ 
sively  into  the  supplying  of  the  local  and  foreign  chan¬ 
nels  of  supply. 

Only  seasonable  trading  and  selling  in  brick  is  now 
noticeable  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  demand  has 
only  been  fair  for  spot  delivery,  while  futures  are  showing 
.considerable  strength.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  refractory  lines.  Many  new  mills  and  fur¬ 
naces  are  going  into  operation  with  an  increased  demand 
for  tonnage,  and  this  is  reflected  upon  the  refractory  brick 
manufacturers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  capital  of  the  Olive  Hill  Fire  Brick 
Co.,  of  Olive  Hill,  Ky.,  has  been  increased  to  $400,000  the 
company  plans  to  increase  its  capacity  by  the  erection 
of  a  number  of  new  additions.  The  new  plant  of  this 
company  will  be  of  steel  fire-resisting  materials,  and  will 
be  built  by  the  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Co.,  of 
this  city,  the  contract  for  which  has  been  awarded. 

All  the  new  buildings  of  the  Neshannock  Brick  Co.,  at 
Volant,  Pa.,  have  been  completed,  and  work  on  arrang¬ 
ing  the  brick  machines  and  engines  is  progressing  most 
favorably.  The  company  anticipates  being  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  operate  not  later  than  February  15. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nanticoke  Brick  Co.,  held 
recently  at  the  general  offices  of  the  company  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  these  officers  were  elected:  President,  Thomas 
Turner;  vice-president,  E.  Oplinger;  secretary,  Joseph 
Evans,  Jr.;  treasurer,  A.  D.  Smith. 

The  first  kiln  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Meridith  Brick 
Co.,  at  Meridith,  near  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  This  is  a  new  concern  and  it  is  erecting  a  rea¬ 
sonably  large  plant,  which  will  be  placed  in  operation 
within  a  very  short  while. 

The  Excelsior  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  which  has  been  formed  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  and  an 
application  for  a  Pennsylvania  charter  has  been  made. 
The  company  is  being  organized  by  D.  B.  Zimmerman,  C. 
W.  Brinham,  J.  S.  Miller,  Harrison  Snyder  and  W.  H. 
Ruppel.  Charles  F.  Uhl,  Jr.,  of  Somerset,  is  the  attorney 
for  the  new  concern. 

The  Mt.  Cretna  Brownstone  Co.,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  wants 
to  get  into  the  brick  manufacturing  business,  and  with 
that  end  in  view,  an  application  was  made  to  so  amend 
its  charter  that  such  a  move  could  be  made  possible. 

The  Wilson  Brick  Co.  will  begin  the  erection  of  a  new 
brick  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Milton,  Pa.  P.  M.  Wilson, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
new  comoany,  and  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  clay  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsport  has  been  completed. 

Stiff  mud  and  vitrified  building  and  paving  blocks  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  production  of  the  Tuna  Valley  Brick 
Co.,  the  general  offices  of  which  are  at  Bradford,  Pa. 
The  plant  is  located  at  Lewis  Run,  near  Bradford,  and 
new  machinery  is  being  installed. 
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W.  C.  Taylor,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  will  likely  be  the  active 
head  of  the  State  Line  Brick  Co.,  which  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  capitalists  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  the  home  of  Mr. 
Taylor.  The  new  company  has  been  chartered  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $200,000,  and  the  main  offices  will  be 
maintained  in  Sharon. 

The  Wadsworth  Stone  &  Paving  Co.  has  had  its  capi¬ 
tal  stock  increased  from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 

Improvements  are  being  made,  with  a  view  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  output  of  the  plant  of  the  Perry  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Perryololis,  Pa.  The  brick  plant  is  the  only 
one  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  has  obtained  a  New 
Jersey  charter.  The  general  offices  are  at  2032  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  DuBois  &  Butler  Brick  Co.,  of  DuBois,  Pa.,  has 
recently  booked  an  order  for  one  and  a  half  million  face 
brick  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Montivere 
Jewish  Home  in  New  York.  It  is  a  125-carload  order. 
Specifications  call  for  tapestry  brick,  and  delivery  is  to 
begin  March  !. 

Officers  of  the  Montello  Brick  Co.,  at  Reading,  Pa., 
were  elected  as  follows:  Jere  G.  Mohn,  president;  H.  L. 
Boas,  secretary;  W.  W.  Light,  treasurer;  directors,  W. 
W.  Light,  J.  G.  Mohn,  A.  J.  Brumbach,  Lambert  A. 
Rehr,  J.  B.  Fricker,  Nathaniel  Ferguson,  H.  L.  Boas. 

Plans  were  discussed  for  raising  $100,000  to  reopen  the 
plants  in  the  spring.  The  plants  are  at  Montello,  Wyo- 
missing  and  Perkiomen. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corry  (Pa.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  held  Saturday,  Jan.  20,  1912,  tke  following  directors 
were  elected:  C.  W.  Stone,  Judge  Lindsey,  A.  J.  Hazel- 
tine,  Geo.  H.  Dunham  and  D.  Warren  DeRosay. 

The  officers  elected  were:  Geo.  H.  Dunham,  president; 
W.  M.  Lindsey,  vice-president;  A.  J.  Hazeltine,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  and  D.  Warren  DeRosay,  general 
manager.  The  directors  voted  to  spend  about  $30,000 
in  enlarging  the  plant  during  the  coming  season,  as  the 
demand  for  the  Corry  product  is  so  great  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  under  the  present  conditions,  for  the  company  to 
fill  the  orders.  The  company  reports  that  the  outlook 
in  that  section  of  the  country  for  the  next  y.ear  is  very 
promising. 


OUR  BUCKEYE  LETTER. 

Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  12.— While  the  prospects  for  a  large 
amount  of  new  building  construction  in  Ohio  appear 
to  be  very  good  just  now,  it  remains  a  fact  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cleveland,  there  has  been  no  let-up  in  new 
work.  Records  of  building  for  December  last  show  an 
advance  in  valuation  of  over  225  per  cent  over  that  of 
December,  1910.  During  December,  construction  work 
on  768  new  brick  and  steel  buildings  was  begun  in  Cleve¬ 
land  with  a  valuation  placed  upon  them  of  $10,473,700. 

The  Plydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  has  secured  the  con¬ 
tract  for  furnishing  all  the  face  brick  for  the  new  Pow- 
hattan  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  new  Madison 
school  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  new'  Administration 
buildings  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Orders  have  been  booked  by  the  new  Alliance  Brick 
Co.,  of  Alliance,  O.,  which  will  keep  the  plant  running 
for  six  months,  at  least.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  elected  for  the  coming  year,  are:  F.  A.  Hoiles, 
a  well  known  Alliance  newspaper  man;  Frank  A.  Sebring, 
president  of  the  Sebring  Pottery  Co.,  of  Sebring,  O.;  W. 
H.  Purcell,  R.  M.  Scranton,  I.  Koch,  Frank  Shaffer,  L. 
W.  Lewis,  O.  G.  Knoske  and  E.  L.  Guthrie.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  all  the 
brick  to  be  used  in  the  new  enamel  ware  plant  of  the 
Strong  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  is  to  be  built  at  Se¬ 
bring,  O. 

Information  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  is  to  the  effect  that 
Walter  D.  Merry  has  bought  the  holdings  of  J.  H.  Mac- 
Kenzie  and  John  Brown  in  the  Electric  City  Br’ck  Co., 
and  that  Mr.  MacKenzie  has  become  identied  wilh  other 
business  associates  in  the  operation  of  a  vitrified  building 
brick  plant  at  Rockmont,  Ga. 

Brick  machinery  builders  in  Ohio  have  been  advised 
•  of  the  formation  of  the  Sunnybrook  Brick  Co.,  of  Miles 
Mill,  S.  C.  The  company  has  been  formed  with  $10,000 
capital  stock  by  T.  S.  Milford  and  Y.  M.  May. 

The  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  of  this  city,  an¬ 


nounces  that  T.  C.  Collins  has  been  made  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  corporation.  He  succeeds  S.  F.  L.  Dean, 
who  resigned  to  go  into  business  for  himself,  having  re¬ 
cently  fornled  the  Dean  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus. 

Gustave  Boesel,  of  New  Bremen,  O.,  plans  to  build  a 
large  brick  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  He  has 
taken  on  option  on  a  large  acreage  of  clay  lands  with  that 
purpose  in  view. 

An  increase  of  37 per  cent  in  efficiency  was  revealed 
in  the  operation  of  the  plant  of  the  Alliance  Clay  Pro¬ 
duct  Co.,  of  Alliance,  O.,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting. 
The  reports  show  a  net  gain  of  29.2  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested.  An  8  per  cent  dividend  was  declared. 

The  officers  elected  are:  President,  B.  F.  Weybrecht; 
vice-president,  John  Eyer;  general  manager,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  James  B.  Wilcox. 

The  Walker  plant  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  near 
Wellsville,  O.,  will  be  placed  in  operation  ere  long.  The 
property  has  been  idle  several  years.  Clay  diggers  have 
been  put  to  work. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION. 

The  Delta  (Colo.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  constructing  a 
new  down-draft  kiln,  which  when  completed  will  give  the 
factory  a  capacity  of  150,000  brick  per  burning.  This 
company  is  furnishing  the  ‘facing  brick  for  the  new 
Catholic  church  being  erected  at  Montrose,  Colo. 

The  Wade  Art  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.,  the  American 
branch  of  the  J.  &  W.  Wade  Co.  in  Burslem,  England, 
has  begun  the  construction  of  an  extensive  plant  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Cal.,  on  the  property  recently  purchased  by  the 
company.  Six  buildings  will  be  erected,  each  40  x  100  ft., 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation 
within  60  days.  G.  W.  Paxon.  general  manager  of  the 
English  works,  has  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  to  take  the 
position  of  assistant  manager  of  the  plant.  This  plant 
will  have  the  use  of  all  the  patents  and  designs  owned  by 
the  English  company. 


KANSAS  NEWS. 

Coffeyville,  Kan.,  Feb.  12. — After  an  idleness  of  over 
two  years  the  Yoke  Brick  plant  of  this  city,  one  of  the 
largest  brick-making  institutions  of  southeastern  Kansas, 
which  failed  in  the  fall  of  1909,  will  resume  operations  by 
the  middle  of  this  month,  under  the  name  of  the  Denison 
Clay  Co.,  having  been  purchased  by  a  company  headed  by 
J.  F.  and  J.  H.  Denison  and  W.  F.  Dodge  of  the  Denison 
Clay  Co.,  of  Delaware,  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  Clay  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  J.  E.  Exner,  of  the  Coffeyville  Shale 
Brick  Co.,  of  this  city. 

The  company  has  been  granted  a  charter  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $80,000.  The  plant  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  J.  H.  Denison  and  W.  F.  Dodge.  J.  F.  Denison,  the 
president,  will  divide  his  time  between  the  Ohio  proper¬ 
ties  and  the  one  in  this  city. 

The  plant  will  not  make  any  paving  or  building  brick, 
but  will  make  a  specialty  of  a  hollow  building  block  and 
the  “Denison  Interlocking  tile,”  which  has  gained  consid¬ 
erable  favor  in  the  building  markets  of  the  east,  and  which 
will  be  introduced  throughout  the  south  and  west.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  approximately  one  hundred 
tons  of  burned  clay  daily.  Seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
men  will  be  employed  when  the  plant  begins  operations. 
Extensive  repairs  are  now  being  made. 

The  Yoke  Brick, plant  was  organized  in  1906  by  A.  J. 
Yoke,  and  its  life  was  one  long  chapter  of  trouble  and  un¬ 
certainty,  until  it  failed  in  1909.  Dallas  K.  Knapp  was 
named  as  trustee  of  the  institution,  and  under  an  order  of 
Federal  Judge  Corey  of  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.,  sold  it  under  the 
hammer  October  5,  1910.  -The  plant  was  bid  in  by  the 
bond  holders,  the  Brewer  Machinery  Co.,  of  Tecumseh, 
Mich.,  to  cover  their  claim,  a  mortgage  amounting  to  $30,- 
000.  The  sale  only  brought  $27,000.  The  liabilities  of  the 

plant  amounted  to  $175,000. 

*  *  * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Vitrified 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.  reports  were  read  showing  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  business  for  the  past  year.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  were:  President,  Eben  Baldwin; 
vice-president,  A.  Monroe;  secretary-treasurer,  Gordon 
Gibb;  assistant  secretary,  George  Whipple,  and  general 
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superintendent,  Frank  Williams.  General  J.  N.  Roberts 
was  also  re-elected  as  a  director  of  the  company. 

The  Coffeyville  Shale  Brick  Co.  is  installing  improve¬ 
ments  costing  $6,000,  including  the  installation  of  a  waste 
heat  dryer,  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  kilns 
and  from  the  smokestack  over  the  boiler,  for  drying  the 
brick.  A  big  fan  operated  by  electricity  will  be  run  by  a 
40-h.  p.  motor,  the  electricity  for  which  will  be  obtained 
from  the  city.  The  installation  of  this  system,  accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  E.  Exner,  president  and  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  will  mean  the  saving  of  a  large  amount  of  fuel.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  waste  heat  dryer  to  be  installed  in 
that  locality. 

The  Federal  prison  brick  plant  at  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
which  has  been  idle  for  several  months,  is  about  to  resume 
operations.  About  100  men  will  be  employed  in  making 
both  paving  and  building  brick. 

The  Lumberman’s  Supply  Co.,  of  Topeka  and  Wichita, 
Kan.,  shipped  during  the  year  1911  over  40,000,000  brick  to 
various  points  in  Kansas  and  adjacent  states.  While  the 
great  source  of  supply  was  the  Kansas  Gas  Belt,  many  of 
these  brick  were  shipped  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
architcts,  some  of  the  specifications  calling  for  white 
enameled  and  light  colored  impervious  brick.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  1912  are  very  flattering,  and  the  company  feels 
that  its  tonnage  will  be  increased  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

The  St.  Louis  Vitrified  &  Fire  Brick  Co.  elected  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  F.  C.  Pauley,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  B.  O’Meara,  vice-president,  and  Frederick  W. 
Christmann,  secretary. 

The  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  said  to 
be  negotiating  for  the  location  of  a  tile  plant  in  Pine 
Bluff,  where  there  is  said  to  be  a  heavy  demand  for  drain 
tile. 


THE  CONVENTION  CITY. 

Chicago,  Feb.  13. — The  most  absorbing  topic  at  this 
time  among  the  clay  operators  here  is  the  coming  Clay 
Show.  Near  zero  weather  has  been  the  rule  since  the 
advent  of  the  new  year.  It  has  been  in  several  respects  a 
remarkable  season,  and  has  held  up  building  operators 
with  few  exceptions,  since  that  time.  So  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  frigid  conditions  and  the  general  lack  of 
activity  in  supplying  the  demands  for  brick  and  other 
clay  products,  the  clay  operators  have  been  lending  their 
assistance  toward  making  the  show  a  more  notable  suc¬ 
cess.  This  effort  is  most  commendable  and  is  certain  to 
result  in  the  increased  popularity  of  the  Show. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  public 
at  large.  Outsiders  are  showing  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest  in  the  affair  and  so  far  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  the  biggest  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted  in  the  country.  Every  word  spoken  in  favor 
of  it  cannot  but  result  in  inducing  increased  interest  and 
attendance. 

So  far,  as  the  indications  for  business  are  concerned, 
in  this  locality,  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for,  as  the 
architects  have  ample  work  on  the  boards  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  outlook  for  building  is  fine  for  the  spring.  Then  too, 
it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  an  early  spring  which  will 
mean  an  early  start  in  building  and  a  great  deal  that 
has  been  held  up  will  go  forward  rapidly. 

There  has  been  considerable  agitation  looking  toward 
the  extension  of  the  fire  limits  in  this  city,  and  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  proposed  high  pressure  water  supply  in 
some  sections  where  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  wifi 
do  much  to  improve  conditions  and  prevent  fires  in  fu¬ 
ture.  January  was  a  record  breaker  in  the  number  of 
fires  here  and  this  matter  makes  the  importance  of  using 
fireproof  materials  in  construction  work  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  man  who  builds,  whether  it  be  office  struc¬ 
ture,  factory,  apartment  or  residence.  Clay  is  the  mate¬ 
rial  that  has  proven  its  worth  in  this  respect  and  the  fact 
should  be  continually  exploited. 

Charges  of  graft  in  connection  with  the  building  de¬ 
partment  have  recently  been  made  against  some  of  the 
inspectors  and  there  is  reported  to  have  been  some  care¬ 
lessness  and  other  unfavorable  acts  in  the  matter  of  con¬ 
struction  work.  No  definite  action  has  been  taken  as  yet, 
and  the  matter  has  simply  been  brought  up  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation. 


The  brick  plants  are  all  practically  closed  down  tight 
and  operations  will  not  be  resumed  for  at  least  a  month 
yet,  unless  the  weather  should  become  much  milder 
than  it  has  been,  for  some  weeks.  There  is  an  ample 
supply  of  brick  on  hand  for  all  present  needs,  and  the 
limited  amount  of  brick  that  are  being  shipped  out  has 
not  made  any  appreciable  inroad  on  the  supply  so  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  shortage. 

The  National  Brick  Co.,  says  that  there  is  little  ac¬ 
tivity  now  in  the  building  brick  demand,  and  the  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  light  for  some  weeks.  There  is  no 
material  improvement  counted  on  for  some  time,  and  as 
the  supply  of  brick  is  ample  the  plants  will  not  be  operat¬ 
ed  until  the  conditions  become  more  favorable  for  out¬ 
door  works.  The  future  looks  quite  promising  to  the 
company. 

The  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.  has  an  ample  supply  of 
orders  on  hand  for  face  brick,  and  feels  much  encour¬ 
aged  over  the  outlook  for  the  present  year.  Just  at  this 
time  there  is  little  to  make  the  demand  at  all  active  and 
the  shipments  of  brick  and  the  local  deliveries  are  very 
slow. 

The  Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Product  Co.  enjoyed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  year  in  1911  and  while  the  present  year  has  been 
so  far  rather  unsatisfactory,  it  is  due  to  the  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  that  have  characterized  the  months 
so  far.  The  company  has  just  about  completed  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  another  building  to  its  plant  at  Mecca,  Ind.,  and 
with  the  building  of  a  number  of  new  down  draft  kilns 
is  in  a  position  to  increase  its  capacity.  Within  a  short 
time  the  company  will  be  enabled  to  place  on  the  market 
27  and  30-inch  sewer  pipe,  having  recently  installed 
presses  for  the  purpose.  The  orders  for  future  delivery 
are  increasing  and  the  general  prospects  are  good. 

The  Illinois  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.,  has  not  operat¬ 
ed  its  plant  since  the  first  of  the  year,  though  it  will 
resume  operations  in  a  very  short  time.  The  demand, 
due  to  the  very  cold  weather,  for  fireproofing  has  been 
slack,  and  there  will  not  be  much  to  look  forward  to  until 
the  spring.  The  outlook  is  very  good,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  in  the  waj'  of  new  business  with,  the  arrival  of 
good  weather. 


THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Feb.  12. — The  winter  has  been  a 
sharp  one,  and  the  usual  volume  of  building  has  been 
somewhat  reduced,  but  in  spite  of  that,  conditions  are 
looking  more  promising  than  they  have  for  some  time 
past.  The  usual  winter  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the 
Twin  Cities  and  the  market  has  been  more  or  less  un¬ 
settled  by  some,  who  have  been  fearful  that  they  will  not 
get  their  full  share  of  the  trade,  and  so  have  sought 
business  by  means  of  cutting  prices.  Now  that  the  rush 
season  is  approaching  some  of  them  have  very  little 
brick  on  hand  and  prices  are  holding  to  a  little  better 
range.  General  conditions  could  be  considerably  better. 
In  Minneapolis,  there  is  complaint  over  the  competition 
which  is  experienced  with  the  workhouse  brick,- — made 
at  the  city  workhouse  in  Minneapolis,  by  municipal  court 
prisoners.  This  project  was  fought  vigorously  when  it 
was  projected,  but  the  answer  was  that  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  work  provided  for  the  prisoners,  and  that 
brick  would  go  into  city  work  and  come  less  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  interests  than  any  other  articles.  Now 
it  is  being  proved  that  it  comes  into  competition  on  out¬ 
side  matters. 

Prospects  for  spring  building  are  sufficiently  bright 
to  promise  a  good  market  for  about  all  the  brick  in 
hand,  if  the  anticipated  work  materializes.  It  is  still 
early  for  any  assurance  to  that  end,  but  the  outlook  is 
very  fair. 

The  prospects  are  growing  brighter  for  the  Fairmont 
Drain  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  of  Fairmont,  Minn.,  which  has 
been  in  distress  over  getting  suitable  clay  during  the 
past  season.  During  the  fall,  a  good  bed  of  clay  was 
located  and  after  exhaustive  tests,  was  found  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  and  suitable  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  desired  to 
be  put.  But  in  the  meantime,  two  stockholders  had' 
grown  sick  of  their  bargain  and  had  decided  to  attempt 
to  recover  their  money.  They  started  an  action  to  re¬ 
cover  the  amounts  of  their  stock  subscriptions,  based  on 
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the  ground  that  there  was  misrepresentation  and  fraud 
in  securing  them.  This  is  based  upon  the  representation 
that  the  project  had  a  suitable  and  satisfactory  clay  avail¬ 
able  at  the  site, — which  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  until 
the  plant  started  up,  only  to  find  that  limestone  existed 
in  the  clay  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  brick  were 
burned,  they  would  not  stand  the  heat  without  breaking 
up  the  linestone  and  ruining  the  brick.  At  the  recent 
annual  meeting,  the  proposition  was  gone  over,  and  the 
stockholders  generally  signed  an  agreement,  after  hear¬ 
ing  the  situation,  that  they  would  not  join  in  any  action 
of  that  nature.  A  proposition  has  also  been  received  from 
a  concern  to  lease  and  operate  the  plant,  and  while  it 
has  not  been  accepted,  it  is  being  considered  with  favor. 
The  faith  of  the  stockholders  in  the  effort  to  retrieve 
the  business  by  the  management  has  caused  the  latter 
to  work  harder  than  ever  to  overcome  the  handicap. 

The  situation  on  freight  rates  on  brick  through  Minne¬ 
sota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  which  was  taken  up  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Association, 
is  meeting  with  considerable  favorable  response  from 
brick  manufacturers  who  were  not  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting.  Of  course  some  of  the  complaints  are  of  in¬ 
terstate  character,  but  most  of  them  would  be  within 
the  borders  of  a  single  state.  If  the  railroad  commissions 
are  upheld  in  their  regulation  of  the  interstate  rates, 
the  association  will  proceed  in  all  three  states,  to  secure 
a  distance  range  of  rates,  based  upon  the  Wisconsin  rates. 
While  it  is  found  that  some  of  the  rates  of  Minnesota 
and  other  states,  compare  with  the  Wisconsin  rate,  when 
the  latter  reach  distances  of  any  note,  they  are  far  lower 
than  those  available  in  Minnesota. 

The  city  council  of  Minneapolis  has  been  considering 
an  ordinance  to  have  all  construction  work  done  by  day 
labor,  and  in  supporting  this  ordinance,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  experience  of  the  city  has  been  that 
day  labor  was  cheaper  than  contract  work.  The  new 
Hopewell  hospital  which  was  erected  in  North  Minne¬ 
apolis  was  cited  as  one  which  saved  the  city  some  $4,000. 
But  on  inspecting  the  figures,  it  is  found  that  no  allow¬ 
ance  was  made  for  the  brick  made  at  the  city  workhouse, 
by  workhouse  labor,  nor  for  the  labor  which  was  used, 
although  in  the  report  of  the  city  workhouse,  to  show 
a  profit  there,  a  liberal  allowance  was  made  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  so  furnished.  The  council  passed  an 
ordinance  providing  for  day  labor  on  most  work  here¬ 
after,  unless  the  council  shall  decide  that  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  ordinance  amounts  to  nothing,  since  the  city 
charter  allows  work  to  be  done  by  the  day  or  by  con¬ 
tract.  No  ordinance  can  change  the  charter,  and  the  next 
session  of  the  council  can  let  work  by  contract,,  regard¬ 
less  of  that  vote. 

Building  permits  for  January  in  Minneapolis  aggregated 
$264,000  against  $286,000.  St.  Paul  has  $317,000  against 
$443,954.  In  both  cities,  there  would  have  been  a  ma¬ 
terially  larger  amount  had  the  weather  not  been  so  severe 
as  to  hold  down  the  work. 

The  interest  in  the  Cement  Show  has  lapsed  so  far 
as  the  Northwest  is  concerned.  After  several  fruitless 
efforts,  the  officials  of  the  association  in  the  Northwe'st 
have  given  it  up  as  a  thankless  task  and  have  laid  down, 
and  will  not  attempt  to  hold  a  convention  and  show. 

The  coming  Clay  Show  at  Chicago  has  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  North¬ 
west.  While  only  a  few  of  the  larger  concerns  anticipate 
displaying,  there  will  be  a  liberal  attendance  at  the  show 
of  manufacturers  and  others.  It  is  hoped  that  the  bunga¬ 
low  competition  will  produce  something  attractive  in  the 
way  of  brick  dwellings.  The  lack  of  attractive  plans  and 
the  expense  involved  in  labor  have  been  drawbacks  to  a 
more  general  use  of  brick  in  dwellings.  If  some  attrac¬ 
tive  plans  are  produced,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
work  can  be  done  without  too  much  cost  for  labor,  there 
will  be  a  decided  change  in  the  number  of  brick  structures 
erected. 

The  annual  report  of  James  G.  Houghton,  the  inspector 
of  building  for  Minneapolis,  shows  that  of  the  building 
done  during  the  past  year,  41  per  cent  of  it  was  fireproof 
construction,  a  liberal  gain  as  well  as  an  excellent  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole.  If  this  is  kept  up,  it  will  not  be  long 
until  the  excessive  fire  loss  of  Minneapolis  will  be  over¬ 
come. 


COAST  NEWS. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  11,  1912. — Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  January  was  a  bad  month  for  building,  from  a 
weather  point  of  view,  building  operations  so  far  have 
shown  a  decided  improvement  over  previous  months,  and 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  first  part  of  the  new  year  will 
run  far  ahead  of  the  early  months  of  last  vear.  Brick 
and  other  clay  products  men  report  a  fairly  good  busi¬ 
ness  at  present  and  excellent  prospects  for  the  year  as  a 
whole. 

G.  A.  Cadwallader,  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Brick 
Co.,  of  Point  Richmond,  Cal.,  who  was  in  San  Francisco 
a  few  days  since,  reports  that  his  company  has  begun 
the  year  very  busily.  The  biggest  thing  now  on  hand 
is  the  supplying  of  1,000,000  brick  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
for  the  latter’s  new  stills  on  reclaimed  land  near  Point 
Richmond.  Other  jobs  of  considerable  size  are  on  hand 
for  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  &  Pottery  Works  is  accumu¬ 
lating  a  good  supply  of  sewer  pipe  in  anticipation  of  a 
brisk  business  next  summer.  Just  at  present  the  drain 
tile  business  with  this  house  is  small,  yet  some  orders  are 
coming  in  all  the  time,  most  of  these  being  from  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

John  T.  Roberts,  manager  of  the  Carnegie  Brick  & 
Pottery  Co.,  reports  that,  after  a  good  year’s  operation, 
the  works  were  closed  down  for  the  winter  a  few  weeks 
since.  The  company’s  fire  brick  business  for  the  past 
year  was  very  large,  the  sales  running  up  to  4,000,000 
brick.  They  have  worked  up  a  good  surplus  to  begin  the 
next  year’s  business  on,  and  will  be  ready  for  any  orders 
that  may  come  in. 

It  is  announced  that  the  fine  new  Sharon  office  building 
to  be  erected  at  once  on  the  corner  of  New  Montgomery 
and  Jesse  streets,  in  this  city,  will  be  faced  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  with  tapestry  brick  corresponding  to  the  Palace 
hotel  in  the  same  locality  and  under  practically  the  same 
ownership. 

Henry  Kiersted,  manager  of  the  Lincoln,  Cal.,  plant  of 
Gladding,  McBean.&  Co,,  of  San  Francisco  and  Lincoln, 
was  in  the  city  a  short  time  ago.  The  company’s  new' 
steam  tile  drying  plant  at  Lincoln  is  now  about  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  United  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Stock- 
ton,  Cal.,  by  W.  King,  G.  Battilana,  Edward  Haycock 
and  others.  The  company  has  an  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $250, 000. 

There  is  a  lot  of  activity  in  the  establishing  of  new 
plants  and  the  incorporating  of  new  companies  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Probably  a  dozen  or  more  new  companies 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  two  states  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  year.  Some  of  these  will  probably  be 
nothing  more  than  paper  companies,  but  others  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  actual  work  and  to  be  manufacturing 
brick  in  the  near  future.  Among  the  more  promising  of 
the  new  incorporations  are  the  following:  The  Hub  City 
Brick  Co.,  of  Centralia,  Wash.,  incorporated  by  H.  _  A. 
Turner,  A.  E.  Sears  and  E.  M.  Turner,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $6,000;  The  Centralia  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Cen¬ 
tralia,  Wash.,  incorporated  by  C.  R.  Dorn,  of  Glovers- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  C.  E.  Brown,  of  Castlerock,  Wash.,  and  oth¬ 
ers;  the  Standard  Clay  Co.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  incor¬ 
porated  by  R.  S.  Balkwill,  William  L.  McCormick  and 

B.  S.  Grosscup,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $600,- 
000;  the  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Sutherlin,  Ore.,  of 
which  D.  W.  Banker  of  that  place  is  president;  the  Lake- 
view  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore.;  and  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  incorporated  at  Portland, 
Ore. 

John  H.  Schutte,  successor  to  Bennett  &  Schutte,  deal¬ 
ers  in  mantels,  tiles  and  grates  at  778-780  Mission  street, 
San  Francisco,  has  become  an  involuntary  bankrupt.  The 
chief  creditors  are;  the  Old  Bridge  Enameled  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  $2,500;  the  C.  Pardee  Works,  of 
New  Jersey,  $4,000;  and  the  Cambridge  Tile  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Kentucky,  $500. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  at  the  yard  of  the  Kern 
County  Unit  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.  _H. 

C.  Katze  of  the  company  has  been  in  Los  Angeles  buying 
the  needed  machinery,  and  work  will  be  begun  very  soon. 

The  Remillard  Brick  Co.  reports  that  the  recent  test 
made  with  the  use  of  electric  power  in  its  plant  at 
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Livermore,  Cal.,  was  entirely  satisfactory  and  that  here¬ 
after  nothing  but  electricity  will  be  used  for  power  and 
light  at  the  plant.  Power  will  be  secured  from  the  plant 
of  the  Livermore  Power  &  Light  Co. 

The  recently  opened  plant  of  the  West  Side  Brick  Co. 
at  Pentland,  near  Maricopa,  in  the  Kern  County  oil  sec¬ 
tion,  has  been  rushed  with  work  ever  since  the  big  kiln 
was  opened.  At  present  the  plant  is  working  thirty  men 
steady  in  order  to  keep  up  with  orders.  The  new  elec¬ 
tric  driven  machine  is  working  very  satisfactorily. 

C.  L.  Williams,  of  San  Francisco,  sales  manager  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Besser  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Alpena,  Mich.,  is  reported  to  be  looking  for  a  location 
for  a  brick  making  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco. 

C.  K.  Holloway,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Oakland 
Paving  Brick  Co.,  has  taken  a  15-year  lease  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  Decoto  near  Oakland,  and  is  now  making 
extensive  improvements  with  the  idea  of  opening  the 
plant  within  a  few  weeks.  A  new  dry  pan  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  kilns  are  to  be  altered.  Roofing  tile,  fire¬ 
proofing,  terra  cotta,  face  brick  and  enamel  brick  are  to 
be  manufactured. 

The  Green-Marshall  Co.  has  bought  out  the  clay  and 
kaolin  deposits  at  Victorville,  near  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

At  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Feb.  12. — The  new  year  has  opened 
in  Los  Angeles  and  other  Southern  California  points  with 
rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  activity.  A  large 
amount  of  new  building  of  large  size  is  under  way  and 
contemplated,  and  the  brick  and  terra  cotta  men  of  Los 
Angeles  anticipate  a  busy  year.  The  sewer  pipe  men 
also  have  a  lot  of  work  in  prospect,  this  being  more  with 
the  outlying  towns  than  with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
A  large  number  of  Southern  California  towns  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  put  in  sewer  systems.  There  is  also  in  pros¬ 
pect  the  joint  construction  of  a  large  outfall  sewer  con¬ 
necting  a  number  of  towns  with  the  ocean.  If  this  be¬ 
comes  a  reality  it  will  call  for  a  large  amount  of  brick. 
The  present  and  prospective  activity  in  the  clay-working 
industries  is  probably  responsible  for  a  number  of  new  in¬ 
corporations  in  these  lines. 

The  Silica  Sand  &  Clay  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  I. 
J.  Mandeville,  O.  F.  Armstrong,  H.  B.  Duncan,  M.  C. 
Johnson  and  R.  O.  Bartow. 

L.  L.  Meyers,  sales  manager  for  Southern  California 
for  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co,  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  has 
completed  plans  for  the  installation  of  a  stiff  mud  brick 
making  machine  at  the  works  of  the  San  Luis  Brick  Co., 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.  The  improvements  at  the  plant 
will  cost  about  $2,000. 

J.  P.  Coyne,  W.  G.  Chouteau,  B.  J.  Coyne,  M.  Gochenour 
and  R.  A.  Richardson  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have  incor¬ 
porated  the  Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  that  city.  The  new  company  will  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $250,000. 


KANSAS  CITY  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

It  is  said  that  fully  a  dozen  Omaha,  Neb.,  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  are  planning  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  March  7th  to  12th,  of  which  J.  Fred  Smith  of 
Omaha  is  vice-president  for  Nebraska. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Henryetta,  Okla.,  has  closed  a 
contract  with  N.  D.  Swain  and  associates  of  Pittsburg, 
Kan.,  to  erect  a  large  brick  plant  at  Henryetta  in  the  near 
future.  Machinery  is  being  loaded  for 'shipment,  and  it'is 
expected  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  some  time 
during  the  spring. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  have  established 
a  number  of  brick  kilns  near  Hayden,  Ariz.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  brick  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  large  number  of  modern  brick  cottages  for  the  use  of 
its  employes  there. 

The  Lynch  brick  yard  near  Douglas,  Ariz.,  has  begun 
operations  and  is  working  on  a  number  of  orders  for 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  Douglas  as  well  as  other  out-of- 
town  orders. 

The  Star  Pottery  Works  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  filed 
an  amendment  increasing  its  capital  stock  of  $16,000  to 
$50,000. 


A  company  has  been  organized  at  Texline,  Tex.,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fire 
brick  and  pottery. 

The  stockholders  of  the  vitrified  brick  plant  recently  es¬ 
tablished  at  Boyce,  Tex.,  have  voted  to  move  the  plant  to 
a  point  on  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad  between 
Mansfield  and  Kennedale. 

The  enterprising  Mexico  (Mo.)  Fire  Clay  Co.  has  erect¬ 
ed  two  large  electric  signs  at  its  plant,  which  makes  the 
following  announcement:  “Mexico,  Mo.,  the  home  of  the 
Mexico  Fire  Clay  Co.” 

The  new  plant  of  the  Seco  Pressed  Brick  Co.  at  D’Hanis, 
Tex.,  has  begun  operations  in  full  force.  The  capacity  of 
the  plant  is  about  94,000  brick  daily,  and  will  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  quite  a  number  of  men,  all  of  which  makes  trade 
better  in  D’Hanis. 

Kansas  City  recently  employed  experts  to  visit  the  gas 
field  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  report  on  supply  left. 
This  report  indicated  that  there  was  only  supply  enough  to 
last  for  three  or  four  years  at  the  present  rate  of  consump¬ 
tion  and  advised  that  manufacturing  plants  be  cut  off  from 
its  use.  Brick  men  who  have  plants  in  the  center  of  the 
gas  fields  say  that  the  experts  did  not  know  what  they 
were  talking  about,  or  deliberately  made  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  for  there  is  plenty  of  gas  yet,  and  it  is  being  wasted 
by  nearly  every  farmer  in  that  section,  being  allowed 
to  burn  the  entire  time,  day  and  night.  They  say  there 
is  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  companies  con¬ 
trolling  the  gas  situation  to  boost  the  price,  and  while 
there  is  plenty  of  gas  it  will  probably  amount  to  the 
same  thing  with  the  brick  people  as  though  the  supply 
was  really  limited,  as  the  price  will  be  boosted  until  it 
is  an  expensive  fuel  to  them. 

Among  the  new  industries  established  at  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  during  the  past  year,  was  a  pressed  brick  plant. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  the  following  officers  and  directors 
were  re-elected:  Officers — W.  M.  Staniforth,  of  Gaines¬ 
ville,  president;  C.  W.  Bean,  vice-president;  M.  Stani¬ 
forth,  secretary-treasurer-manager.  Directors — J.  T.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  C.  W.  Bean,  Frank  Kell  of  Wichita  Falls,  and 
M.  W.  Staniforth  and  J.  R.  Timmins  of  Gainesville. 


A  N  Atlas  Engine  will 
not  make  better 
bricks,  but  it  will  likely 
make  more  of  them. 
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FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 

Most  Meritorious  Design  Submitted  in  the  Great  Architectural  Competition  for  $3,000  Brick  Bungalow— This  Beautiful  Little 
House  Will  be  Erected  Complete  at  the  Clay  Products  Exposition— The  Winner  of  the  First  Prize  is 

L.  J.  Batcheler,  of  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BIG  WEEK 


Dawn  of  a  New  Prosperity  in  the  Clay  Industry  to  be  Heralded  by  a  National  Publicity 
Movement — The  Clay  Products  Exposition  and  Conventions  will  Bring  to  Chicago 
the  Greatest  of  all  Assemblages  of  Clay  Workers — President  of  the 
United  States  to  Honor  the  Event  with  His  Presence. 


In  a  few  more  days  the  great  event  which  all  clay 
workers  have  been  looking  forward  to  with  such  inter¬ 
est,  will  have  become  a  fact.  Beginning  next  week,  the 
makers  of  brick,  tile  and  other  clay  ware,  will  commence 
packing  their  grips  and  boarding  trains,  •  bound  for  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  big  Clay 
Show.  All  eyes  are 
turned  toward  the 
metropolis  of  the 
Middle  West,  where 
the  brotherhood  will 
gather  from  the  East 
and  West,  North  and 
South,  every  state  in 
the  Union  sending  its 
quota  and  every  train 
coming  into  Chicago 
from  March  3rd  to 
12th  bringing  its  load 
of  clayworkers. 

The  Clay  Products 
Exposition  and  the 
various  conventions 
which  will  be  held  in 
connection  therewith, 
have  created  an  event 
unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  Exposition 
has  developed  to  an 
extent  far  exceeding 
the  anticipations  of 
its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters.  It  will 
form  a  convincing 
demonstration  to  the 
entire  country  of  the 
wonderful  variety, 
beauty,  utility  a  n  dr- 
permanence  of  burned 
clay  products.  For 
the  first  time,  the 
people  will  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  importance  President  William  Howard  Taft, 

of  this  great  in-  ment  to  the 

dustry.  Never  before 

have  our  manufacturers  been  blessed  with  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  extending  their  fields  and  for  promoting  their 
interests. 

Every  mail,  for  weeks  past,  has  brought  us  scores  of 
letters  from  our  clayworking  friends  throughout  the  coun¬ 


try,  signifying  their  intention  of  visiting  Chicago  during; 
the  Big  Week  and- nearly  every  prominent  clay  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  country  will  be  op  hand  to  answer  to  the  roll 
call.  Even  the  Pacific  Coast  and  New  England  states 
will  send  numerous  representatives  and  our  Canadian 

friends,  across  the 
border,  will  contribute 
their  quota  to  the 
grand  assembly. 

Although  the  vari¬ 
ous  conventions  are 
of  exceeding  import¬ 
ance  and  interest,  yet 
without  question  the 
Clay  Products  Expo¬ 
sition  is  the  great 
magnet  which  will 
draw  an  attendance, 
that  will  so  exceed 
that  of  all  former  con¬ 
vention  gatherings.  It 
is  certain  that  those 
who  will  come  to 
Chicago  to  see  burned 
clay  make  its  first  for¬ 
mal  bow  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  and  that  our 
products  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world  in 
a  most  creditable  and 
attractive  manner.  Be¬ 
yond  all  question,  the 
first  annual  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Exposition  will 
be  a  stupendous  suc¬ 
cess.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  in¬ 
dustrial  exhibitions 
that  has  ever  been 
seen  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  it 
will  far  surpass,  in 
Who  Has  Given  His  Endorse-  beauty  and  interest, 

Clay  Show.  the  annual  clay  prod¬ 

ucts’  show  of  our 
British  brethren,  which  took  place  last  year. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  schedule  accompanying  this 
article,  the  program  of  events  from  March  5th  to  12th 
is  most  complete  and  interesting.  Not  a  single  moment 
of  the  seven  days  will  be  wasted  by  the  visitors,  and  our 
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Gold  Room  Where  the  Grand  Banquet  Will  be  Held. 


N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  Headquarters — Congress  Hotel  and  Annex,  Michigan  Avenue  and  Congress  Street. 

Auditorium  Hotel  is  on  the  Right  of  this  Across  the  Street. 
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only  fear  is  that  they  will  have  little  time  to  see  much 
of  the  “Great  City  by  the  Lake,  which  has  a  world  of  attrac¬ 
tions,  which  might  well  consume  a  month’s  time  in  seeing. 

The  brotherhood  of  the  clay  industry  ^should  feel 
greatly  flattered  by  the  official  endorsement  given  to  the 
Exposition  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Taft,  who  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
address  the  clay  products  manufacturers  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  on  Saturday,  March  9th.  This  is  probably  the  first 
time  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  con¬ 
sented  to  so  honor  an  industrial  exposition.  President 
Taft’s  address  will  have  no  political  significance,  and  his 
speech  will  be  of  a  general  character.  The  time  set  for 
his  appearance  at  the  show  is  11:30  A.  M.,  March  9th,  at 
which  time  it  is  expected  that  thousands  of  clayworkers 
and  many  thousands  of  Chicago’s  citizens  will  fill  the 
Coliseum  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  clayworkers  have  also  been  honored  by  the  con- 


glory  on  Thursday  evening,  March  7th.  The  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers  and  the  public  in  general  are  eager 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  show  this  will  be  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  the  remaining  space  on  the  Coliseum  floor  has  been 
engaged  and  not  a  foot  of  available  room  in  the  great 
expanse  of  the  Coliseum  will  be  vacant.  Many  new  and 
interesting  features  have  been  arranged  for  and  suffi¬ 
cient  time  will  be  given  so  that  the  many  elaborate  struc¬ 
tures  can  be  erected  in  a  proper  manner.  It  will  be  like 
a  story  from  the  Arabian  Nights — a  city  beautiful,  built 
almost  in  a  'night.  To  build  all  the  many  masonry  ex¬ 
hibits  which  will  be  constructed,  will  require  the  utmost 
effort  of  expert  gangs  of  workmen,  working  continuously 
in  eight-hour  shifts,  and  the  scene  in  the  Coliseum  at  the 
opening  of  the  Show  is  likely  to  be  one  of  remarkable 
interest  and  activity.  In  the  short  time  allowed  for  the 
installation  of  exhibits,  many  structures  of  considerable 


in  the  Lime-Light  Making  Her  First  Bow  to  the  Public. 


sent  of  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  James  R.  Garfield, 
to  make  an  address  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  on  Friday  evening,  March  8th.  Mr.  Garfield  will 
be  the  guest  of  honor  and  his  subject  will  be  “Conserva¬ 
tion.”  Certainly  there  can  be  no  more  important  aspect 
to  the  present  movement  toward  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  than  that  which  embodies  the  increased 
use  of  burned  clay  products.  Not  only  will  our  forests 
be  saved  by  the  decreased  use  of  lumber  in  building  con¬ 
struction,  but  from  an  economic  standpoint,  our  enormous 
and  disgraceful  fire  waste  of  half  a  billion  dollars  yearly 
can  be  largely  reduced  by  the  bettering  of  our  building 
construction  methods,  through  the  use  of  burned  clay. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Garfield  will  dwell  very  strongly  upon 
these  two  important  subjects. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition  will  open  in  a  blaze  of 


size  will  be  erected.  One  of  these  will  be  a  prize  brick 
bungalow;  another  will  be  a  terra  cotta  structure,  27 
ft.  in  height;  another  a  workman’s  brick  cottage.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  hundreds  of  structures  that 
have  been  arranged  for. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  the  Show  will 
be  the  prize  bungalow,  above  mentioned.  The  Clay 
Products  Exposition  Co.  offered  $1,000  in  prizes  for  the 
best  design  for  a  brick  bungalow,  the  cost  of  which  would 
not  exceed  $3,000.  The  contest  was  conducted  among  the 
architects  through  the  Brickbuilder,  of  Boston,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  submission  of  662  designs  by  leading  archi¬ 
tects  from  every  state  in  the  country.  The  design  win¬ 
ning  the  first  prize  constitutes  the  frontispiece  for  this 
issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  and  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  prize  winning  designs  are  also  shown  here- 
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with.  The  other  designs  submitted  in  this  contest  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Exposition  in  the  architectural  section. 

Specifications  and  working  plans  have  been  made  from 
the  prize  winning  design  and  from  these  a  $3,000  brick 
bungalow  will  be  built  complete  on  the  Coliseum  floor 
and  this,  with  a  valuable  suburban  lot,  will  be  given  away 


luncheon  served  in  the  Tea  Room  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  whose  establishment  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
retail  department  store  in  the  world.  Another  enjoyable 
feature  for  the  ladies’  entertainment  is  the  automobile  ride 
over  Chicago’s  park  and  boulevard  system  on  Sunday, 
March  10th.  This  ride  will  end  at  the  Coliseum,  where  a 
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Exhibit  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Clay  Product  Co.  Exhibited  at  the  Show  Through  the  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Its 

Chicago  Representative. 


at  the  end  of  the  Show.  This  bungalow  will  have  com¬ 
mon  brick  walls  with  face  brick  facing  and  a  clay  tile 
roof. 

The  social  events  arranged  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  visiting  clayworkers  are  most  elaborate  and  from  the 
social  standpoint,  the  coming  conventions  will  doubtless 
be  the  most  enjoyable  on  record.  The  Chicago  Clay  Club, 
organized  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  clay  products, 
and  machinery  men,  located  in  the  city  has  full  charge  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  and 
the  committees  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  various 


special  musical  program  will  be  rendered  by  one  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  leading  musical  organizations. 

The  social  events  of  the  week  will  open  on  Wednesday 
evening  with  a  reception  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  followed 
by  an  informal  smoker  for  the  men,  in  the  beautiful  Gold 
Room  of  the  hotel,  while  the  ladies  will  be  entertained  at 
Chicago’s  famous  Art  Institute,  which  will  be  especially 
opened  for  their  pleasure  on  that  evening. 

The  great  banquet  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress 
Hotel  on  Friday  evening,  March  8th,  will  be  the  most 
important  social  event  of  the  week.  This  will  be  a  most 


Beautiful  Exhibit  which  the  LaSalle  (III.)  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
will  Display  at  the  Exposition. 


Type  of  Exposition  Structure  Which  Will  Prove  Convenient  as 
a  General  Headquarters. 


features  of  the  program  have  left  no  stone  unturned  in 
their  arrangements  to  demonstrate  the  cordial  welcome 
awaiting  their  visiting  brethren.  The  “glad  hand”  of 
Chicago  is  extended  to  every  clayworker  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  visting  ladies,  many  hundreds  of  whom  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present.  One  of  the  functions  which  will 
particularly  please  the  lady  guests  will  be  the  elaborate 


elaborate  afifair  and  one  which  will  be  long  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  the  industry.  It  will  be  presided  over 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Gates  as  toastmaster  and  many  prominent 
speakers  are  on  the  program  for  addresses.  A.  novelty 
in  the  way  of  a  musical  program  has  been  arranged  and 
other  enjoyable  features.  It  is  expected  that  over  one 
thousand  people  will  partake  of  the  feast  offered. 

On  Monday,  March  11th,  the  visiting  clayworkers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  one  of  Chicago’s  biggest 
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common  brick  yards,  that  at  Shermerville,  on  the  North¬ 
western  road.  As  is  well  known,  Chicago  is  the  largest 
producer  of  common  brick  in  the  world  and  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  plants,  brick  is  manufactured  with  a  rapidity  which 
seems  incredible,  the  output  of  a  single  one-machine 
yard  exceeding  350,000  brick  per  day  of  eight  hours.  The 
Illinois  Brick  Co.  has  put  a  plant  in  operation  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  the  visiting  clayworkers.  They  do  this 
at  a  loss  and  without  any  purpose  in  view  except  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  visiting  clayworkers.  All  the  expense 
of  a  special  train  to  carry  the  clayworkers  to  this  plant 
is  being  defrayed  by  the  Chicago  Clay  Club. 

Chicago  is  rich  in  hotels, 
so  visitors  need  have  no 
fear  of  being  able  to  se- 
;ure  satisfactory  accom¬ 
modations  at  any  rates 
which  they  may  desire  to 
pay.  A  large  number  of 
the  visitors  will  make 
their  home  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  N.  B. 

M.  A.,  although  doubtless 
fully  as  many  will  find 

oms  in  the  great  Audi¬ 
torium  Hotel,  which  is 
across  the  way,  which  will 
be  the  headquarters  for 
some  of  the  other  associa¬ 
tions,  and  which  is  a  very 
desirable  and  convenient 
location. 

Chicago  theatres  are 
now  at  their  best,  and 
doubtless  many  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  will  find  some  spare 
■evening  to  enjoy  these  at¬ 
tractions. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the 
list  of  Exposition  exhib¬ 
itors  accompanying  this 
article,  every  form  of  clay 
products  will  be  represent¬ 
ed  at  the  show.  Among 
the  exhibits  will  be  shown 
some  300  varieties  of  face 
brick  and  beautiful  effects 
in  architectural  terra  cot¬ 
ta.  polycrome  faience, 
roofing  tile,  interior  floor 
ind  wall  tile,  enamel  brick, 
fireproofing  and  building- 
tile,  besides  exhibits  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  the  good  old  common  red  brick  has  by  no 
means  been  relegated  to  the  past  as  a  material  for  at¬ 
tractive  wall  effects. 

The  municipal  section  of  the  Show  is  attracting  much 
attention  because  of  its  importance  and  in  response  to 
the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  many  cities  are 
sending  representatives  to  Chicago  to  study  sanitary  sew¬ 
erage  methods,  fireproof  construction  and  perfect  pav¬ 
ing  methods.  The  muncipal  exhibit  will  be  displayed 
in  the  Coliseum  Annex,  adjoining  and  connected  with  the 
main  floor.  It  will  contain  a  full  size  brick  street,  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  connected  with  the 
bath  room  of  a  public  comfort  station,  and  also  will  show 
an  immense  sewer  ditching  and  laying  plant  exhibited 


by  the  Austin-Western  Co.  There  will  be  100  exhibits 
of  paving  block,  and  a  model  showing  modern  street  pav¬ 
ing  construction. 

The  municipal  exhibit  occupies  a  space  70  feet  wide  by 
170  feet  long;  1,000  square  feet  of  this  space  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  demonstration  of  brick  paving.  Much  of  the 
construction  of  the  municipal  exhibit  will  be  done  during 
the  show,  and  will  form  a  feature  of  particular  interest 
to  the  many  city  engineers  who  will  be  present.  An¬ 
other  feature  in  this  section  will  be  the  construction  of  a 
modern  clay  culvert,  and  a  rock  road,  40  feet  in  length, 
will  be  built,  with  the  culvert  passing  through  same.  The 

strength  of  this  culvert 
construction  will  be  am¬ 
ply  demonstrated.  Includ¬ 
ed  in  this  section  will  be 
many  demonstrations  and 
tests  of  special  interest  to 
city  authorities.  A  hand¬ 
some  display  of  American 
table  and  art  pottery  with 
full  set  dinner  tables  will 
be  one  of  the  attractions, 
and  this  section  will,  no 
doubt,  be  very  popular 
with  the  ladies. 

The  many  exhibits  of 
drain  tile  at  the  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Exposition  and  the 
National  Drain  Tile  Meet¬ 
ing  will  make  the  week  of 
especial  importance  to  the 
drain  tile  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  this  ex¬ 
hibit  a  large  portion  of 
the  drain  tile  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  contribute. 

A  demonstration  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction 
through  the  various 
phases  of  clay  building 
materials  will  attract  much 
attention.  The  use  of 
brick,  terra  cotta,  fire¬ 
proofing  and  building  tile 
will  all  be  shown  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  in  structures  of 
considerable  size  and 
much  architectural  beauty. 

From  an  educational 
standpoint,  the  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Exposition  is  of 
such  importance  that  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  given  the  project  official  endorsement  and  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  send  100,000  of  Chicago’s  school  children  in  the 
higher  grades  to  attend  the  Show.  This  attendance  of 
the  school  pupils  will  be  a  most  important  factor  in  pro¬ 
moting  interest  in  the  event. 

The  official  program  of  the  26th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  has 
just  been  issued  and  indicates  one  of  the  most  interesting- 
gatherings  in  the  annals  of  this  body.  The  program  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  gives  the  titles  of  the  important  papers 
to  be  read,  and  the  names  of  those  who  will  address  the 
convention.  Also,  a  list  of  discussions  on  matters  of 
most  vital  importance  to  the  clayworkers’  interests. 


James  R.  Garfield,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Who  Will  Make 
an  Address  on  “Conservation”  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Banquet. 
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A  SMALL  BVNGALOW  OF  BRICK 
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Design  Which  Won  the  Second  Prize,  by  Jack  Lehti,  Washington,  D.  C. 


“"ZISSbSSZ, ~ 

Design  Which  Won  Fourth  Prize,  by  Chas.  Willing, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EkTRAHCE  DETAIL/ 


COMPETITION  FOR  A  BRICK 

Bungalow 


TO  COST  83000.°° 


5  CALL  OF  PLANS 


CVJAGE  li  FIGVKED 
IN  THKEE  SECTIONS 


mmh  nmvr 


525BYI4*9IO.CVFT 
LIVIN'q  IM  PORTION 


I45BY3258Y27FTIN 
HEIGHT3 12725.75 
HALL  KITCHEN  AND 
BED  KM  975  BY  52.5 
BY  21  FT*  6657  FT 


MAKES  TOTAL  19990 . 


ftCONP  T  LOOt  ft.  AH. 


COMPETITION  FOR  A  SMALL  HOVSE 
OF  THE  BVNGALOW  TYPE 


SVWITTED 


SVBTRACTINQ  500 
FOtVNHCAVATED 
fAH  VKKlttt  Ut 


Third  Prize- Winning  Design,  by  Wm.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRIZE  BUNGALOW  DESIGNS 
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Jn  this  program  it  will  be  noted  that  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  is  devoted  to  the  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Association  of  America.  This  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  number  of  speakers,  and  the  key-note  of 
the  session  will  be  publicity  and  the  promotion  of  clay 
products.  The  wonderful  success  of  this  organization  on 
behalf  of  brick  interests  is  well  known,  and  it  is  ex- 


technical  literature  of  the  industry.  They  are  considered 
especially  valuable  to  the  trade,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society  are  published  in  book  form  known  as  the 
“Transactions,”  and  are  for  sale  by  the  society. 

The  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  also  makes 
its  headquarters  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  and  will  hold 
sessions  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  8th  and  9th. 


Market  Scene — Famous  Haymarket  Square,  West  Randolph  and  Union  Streets. 


pected  that  the  meeting  will  be  largely  attended,  and  will 
result  in  substantial  development  in  the  growth  and 
value  and  extent  of  the  work  of  the  organization.  The 
annual  Business  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  March  6th. 

That  splendid  body  of  technical  men  known  as  the 
American  Ceramic  Society  will  hold  its  14th  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  from  March  4th  to  7th.  The 
Auditorium  is  located  directly  across  the  street  from  the 
Congress  Hotel  Annex,  and  on  Michigan  Boulevard,  fac- 


The  Friday’s  session  will  be  called  at  2  P.  M.  and  the 
Saturday’s  session  at  9:30  A.  M.  Many  important  mat¬ 
ters  are  to  be  brought  before  this  session,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  interests  of  all  clay  products  manufac¬ 
turers  that  they  attend.  Among  the  subjects  which  will 
be  considered  will  be  a  movement  to  increase  drainage 
operations  in  this  state,  and  a  movement  for  a  state 
brick  highway.  Every  clay  manufacturer  in  the  state 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  be  present  at  the  first 
meeting  at  2  o’clock  on  Friday. 


Immense  Stock  Yards  which  make  Chicago  Famous  as  the  World’s  Meat  Center. 


ing  the  lake.  At  this  hotel,  the  splendid  banquet  of  the 
Middle-West  Convention  was  held  last  February,  and  those 
who  attended  that  event  will  remember  the  commodious 
accommodations  there.  As  usual,  the  sessions  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  will  be  held  in  two  sections,  beginning  at  10 
A.  M.  Monday  morning;  the  entire  program  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  This  idea  of  holding  the  sessions  in 
two  sections  is  necessitated  by  the  large  number  of  im¬ 
portant  papers  included  in  the  program.  The  papers 
presented  by  the  A.  C.  A.  meetings  form  the  classic  or 


Saturday,  March  9th,  has  been  designated  as  Illinois 
Day  by  the  Exposition  authorities,  and  Illinois  men  will 
attend  the  Exposition  in  a  body  at  the  close  of  their  Fri¬ 
day’s  session. 

Friday,  March  8th,  has  been  designated  as  Wisconsin 
Day  at  the  Clay  Products  Exposition.  The  Wisconsin 
Clay  Manufacturers’  Association,  which  holds  its  con¬ 
vention  in  Milwaukee  that  week,  adjourns  on  the  7th 
and  will  come  in  a  body  to  Chicago,  making  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel. 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CLAY  SHOW  EXHIBITORS. 

Clay  Products  Co.,  Chicago. 

E.  Dueschek  &  Son,  Chicago. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Am.  Terra  Qotta  &  Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago. 

Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

Hartford  Faience  Co. 

Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers. 

Meacham  &  Wiright  Co.,  Chicago. 

Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Elmer  E.  Van  Wie,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago. 

American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Chicago  Face  Brick  Assn.,  R.  M.  Coombs,  Sec. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  G'alesburg,  ill. 

LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  LaSalle,  Ill. 

Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Clarence  E.  Poston,  Attica,  lnd. 

Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 

Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

Kittanning  Clay  Products  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Pearl  Clay  Products  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Upper  Kittanning  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Chicago  Fire  Brick  C'o.,  Chicago. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 

Plymouth  Clay  Products  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 

Iowa  Pipe  &  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Fiske  &  Co..  New  York  City. 

Rush  Bros.,  Chicago. 

McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  Rosing,  Chicago. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Clay  Products  Publicity  Bureau,  G.  H.  Tefft,  Sec.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  C'o.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Jean  Boetter,  Chicago. 

Engineering  Record,  New  Y-ork  City. 

Humphrey  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Everhard  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

P.  Bannon  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Buckeye  &  Summit  S.  P.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Cannelton  S.  P.  Co.,  Cannelton,  Ind. 

Denver  S.  P.  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 

Evens  &  Howard  F.  B.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Great  Eastern  Clay  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Iowa  Pipe  &  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Laclede-Christy  C.  P.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lehigh  S.  P.  &  Tile  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 

Macomb  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Macomb,  Ill. 

Monmouth  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

Northwestern  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Windsor,  Ill. 

Ontario  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Nimico,  Ont. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

Red  Wing  S.  P.  Co.,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Robinson  Clay  Products  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

St.  Marys  S.  P.  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

Southern  S.  P.  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Standard  Drain  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Johns,  P.  Q. 

H.  Stevens  Sons  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Stoneware  Pipe  Co.,  East  Alton,  Ill. 

Utah  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Pacific  S.  P.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

G'ladding-McBean  S.  P.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Clay  Prod.  Pub.  Bureau,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bach  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

Builders’  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  \* 

Calumet  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

Carey  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

Curtis-Manteno  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

Heimann  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

Lake  View  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

Lutter  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

Allis  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

McArthur  Brick  Co.,  McArthur,  Ohio. 

Andrew  Ramsay  Co.,  Mt.  Savage,  Md. 

Sphar  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Maj’sville,  Ky. 


Acme  Brick  Co.,  Cayuga.  Ind. 

Abingdon  Pav.  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Abingdon,  Ill. 

Canton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Pa. 

Jewettville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Osnaburg  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Shawnee,  Ohio. 

Puritan  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Parry  Brick  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Straitsville  Impervious  Brick  Co.,  New  Straitsville,  Ohio. 
So.  Zanesville  S.  P.  &  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  Sayreville;  N.  J. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momence,  Ill. 

Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Toronto,  Ohio. 

The  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  ,  Co.,  Buffville,  Kans. 

The  Black  Fork  Co.,  Blackfork,  Ohio. 

Darlington  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Djarlington,  Pa. 

National  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Adams  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Federal  Clay  Prod.  Cq.,  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Sheldon  Brick  &  Bldg.  Supply  Co.,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

The  Coshocton  Brick  Co.,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

Kittanning  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Auburn  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Auburn,  Pa. 

Metropolitan  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
liarris  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Copeland-Inglis  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Newburg  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Sykesville  Brick  Co.,  Sykesville,  Pa. 

Good  Roads,  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Building  Brick  Assn,  of  America. 

Curtis  Brick  Co..  Chicago. 

Milwaukee  Building  &  Supply  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Woodland  Clay  Co.,  Woodland,  111. 

Winsor  Brick  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Hankinson  &  Hagler,  Augusta,  G'a. 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Alliance  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Clinton  Pav.  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

West  Port  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  Darlville,  Ill. 

Streater  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Streator,  Ill. 

Albion  Vit.  Brick  C'o.,  Albion,  Ill. 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keystone  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens.  Ohio. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Glen-Gary  Brick  &  Cement  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Wooster  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

C.  H.  Doan,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

South  Zanesville  Sewer  Pipe  &  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Corry,  Pa. 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill. 

Marion  Brick  Works,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburg,  Va. 

Thornton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Clarksburg,  Va. 

Cleveland  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Brick  Terra  Cotta  &  Tile  Co.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Bloomfield  Brick  Co.,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Wassal  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Glouster,  Ohio. 

Medora  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Medora,  Ind. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Indiana  Paving  Brick  &  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bessemer  Lime  Stone  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

United  Brick  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  &  Con.  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill. 

Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Trimble  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Trimble,  Ohio. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

Johnsonburg  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Portsmouth  Granite  Brick  Co.,  Firebrick,  Ind. 

Poston  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Saginaw  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Hammond  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Medicine  Hat,  Canada. 

Calgary,  Canada. 

Iowa  Collective  Exhibit. 

Northwestern  Assn.,  Collective  Exhibit. 
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The  meeting  of  face  brick  manufacturers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  organization  of  a  national  association  will 
be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  on  Friday,  March  7th, 
at  2  p.  m. 

The  meeting  of  drain  tile  manufacturers  to  organize 
a  national  association  will  be  held  at  the  regular  con¬ 
vention  hall  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  2  p.  m.  Friday,  March 
8th. 

The  American  Terra  Cotta  Manufacturers’  Association 
will  be  held  at  a  date  and  place  not  yet  fixed,  some  time 
during  the  Convention  Week. 

The  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers’  Association  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel  Annex  on  Tues¬ 
day,  March  5th. 

There  will  be  no  exhibits  of  machinery  in  connection 
with  the  National  Convention  this  year.  A  large  number 
of  clay  machinery  and  supply  manufacturers  have,  how¬ 
ever,  engaged  suites  of  rooms  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  and 
this  important  ally  to  the  industry  will  be  on  hand  in  full 
force  and  as  they  are  noted  for  their  sociability,  will  add 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests. 


R.  C.  Penfield,  President  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  Co., 
Who  Has  Labored  Tirelessly  to  Make  the  Show  a  Success. 


T.  P.  Cuthbert,  general  sales  agent  for  the  Toronto  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  with  offices  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  was  the  author 
of  the  article  published  in  our  last  issue,  “Salesmanship  in 
Marketing  Brick,”  will  deliver  an  address  before  the  publicity 
meeting,  of  the  Building  Brick  Association  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  during  “The  Big  Week,”  on  the  subject  “Advertis¬ 
ing's  Twin  Sister,”  with  the  object  of  stimulating  interest  on 
the  part  of  brick  manufacturers  in  an  advertising  campaign 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Building  Brick  Association, 
and  the  bettering  of  conditions  under  which  brick  are  being 
sold. 


Program  of  the  Big  Week 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  2nd. 

Opening  of  the  Coliseum  for  the  Installation  of  Exhibits 
for  the  Clay  Products  Exposition. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  4th. 

10  A.  M. — Opening  Session  of  the  American  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety,  Auditorium  Hotel.  Edw.  Orton,  Jr.,  Sec’y. 

Opening  of  N.  B.  M.  A.  Headquarters  at  the  Congress 
Hotel  Annex.  T.  A.  Randall,  Sec’y. 

10  A.  M. — Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Green  Room  of 
Annex.  W.  P.  Blair,  Sec’y. 

8  P.  M. — Illustrated  Lecture  on  “Clays  of  the  Western 
Provinces,”  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Ries,  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  5th. 

Meeting  of  the  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers’  Associ¬ 
ation.  W.  N.  Durbin,  Sec’y. 

2  P.  M. — Sessions  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

8  P.  M. — Illustrated  Lecture  on  “Kaolm  Mining,”  by 
Arthur  S.  Watts,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Auditorium  Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6th. 

9:30  A.  M. — Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Building 
Brick  Association  of  America,  Annex  Hotel  Club 
Room.  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  Sec’y. 

9  A.  IV  and  2  P.  M. — Sessions  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society. 

2  P.  M. — Opening  Session  of  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association,:,  Convention:,  Hail,L  Annex 
Hotel. 

7  P.  M. — Reception  to  Visiting  Clay  Workers,  by  Chicago 

Clay  Club,  Congress  Hotel  Annex. 

8:30  P.  M. — Smoker  to  Visiting  Clay  Men,  Gold  Room, 
The  Annex.  Visiting  ladies  entertained  at  the  Art 
I  nstitute. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  7th. 

Iowa  Day  at  the  Show. 

9:30  A.  M. — Annual  Publicity  Meeting  of  B.  B.  A.  Con¬ 
vention  Hall,  Annex. 

1  P.  M. — Formal  Lunch  to  Visiting  Ladies,  at  Marshall 

Field’s  Store. 

2  P.  M. — Meeting  of  Face  Brick  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 

tion  at  Auditorium  Hotel. 

2:30  P.  M. — Third  Session  of  N.  B.  M.  A. 

8  P.  M. — Grand  Opening  of  Clay  Products  Exposition  and 

Ideal  Home  Show  at  the  Coliseum. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  8th. 

Wisconsin  Day  at  the  Show. 

2:00  P.  M. — Opening  Session  of  Illinois  Clay  Manufac- 
9:30  A.  M. — Fourth  Session  of  N.  B.  M.  A. 

turers’  Association,  Auditorium  Hotel  Convention 
Hall.  A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y. 

2:30  P.  M. — Last  Session  N.  B.  M.  A. 

2:30  P.  M. — Meeting  of  Drain  Tile  Manufacturers  at  End 
of  Session  of  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Annex  Convention  Hall. 
Session  opened  by  J.  W.  Anderson,  Jr. 

8:00  P.  M. — Annual  Banquet,  Gold  Room.  W.  D.  Gates, 
T  oastmaster. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  9th. 

Illinois  Day  at  the  Exposition. 

9:30  A.  M. — Final  Session  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  Auditorium  Hotel. 

11:30  A.  M. — Grand  Assembly  at  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position  and  Address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  10th. 

Architect’s  Day  at  the  Clay  Show. 

1  P.  M. — Automobile  Sight-seeing  Tour  for  Visiting 
Ladies. 

5  P.  M. — General  Assembly  at  the  Clay  Products  Expo¬ 
sition.  Sacred  Concert  by  Hand’s  Band. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  11th. 

Ohio  Day  at  the  Exposition. 

10:00  A.  M. — Special  Excursion  to  Shermerville  Brick 
Yards. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  12th. 

Chicago  Day  at  the  Show.  Closing  of  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition. 
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SACRED  RELIC  TO  BE  DISPLAYED. 

One  of  the  interesting  relics  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Clay  Show  will  be  a  blessed  brick  taken  from  the  sealed 
doorway  of  the  archives  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome. 

Once  in  a  century,  this  doorway  is  unsealed  and  new 
records  of  the  church  placed  within.  The  last  ceremony 
of  unsealing  the  doorway  took  place  in  1911,  at  which 
time  the  brick  from  the  doorway  was  distributed  among 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  the  Vatican  guard 
and  a  few  laymen.  Mr.  J.  F.  Coombs,  who  lives  in  Paris, 
and  is  a  brother  of  Roger  M.  Coombs,  of  Chicago,  was 


Sacred  Brick  to  be  Displayed  at  the  Show. 


one  of  the  fortunate  few  to  secure  one  of  these  brick, 
each  of  which  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Vatican  seal. 

Mr.  Roger  Coombs  obtained  the  consent  of  his  brother 
to  allow  the  brick  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Clay  Show.  Un¬ 
willing  to  trust  the  treasured  possession  to  an  ordinary 
messenger,  the  owner  brought  it  across  the  ocean  him¬ 


self  and  delivered  it  to  his  brother  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Coombs  will  have  the  brick  placed  in  a  safety  deposit 
vault  until  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  and  a  special 
guard  will  keep  watch  over  it  throughout  the  time  it  is 
on  exhibit  at  the  Show. 


MLLE.  JENNY  DUFAU,  CLAYWORKER. 

It  was  a  dark  secret,  in  the  days  before  the  gifted  sing¬ 
er  became  a  queen  of  grand  opera,  but  today,  Mile.  Dufau 
is  proud  to  tell  of  the  days  when  the  now  carefully  mani¬ 
cured  and  jewel-laden  fingers  were  thrust  ruthlessly  into 
clay  mud  and  deftly  fashioned  it  into  choice  pottery. 

And  Chicago,  learning  that  the  diva’s  youth  was  spent 
at  the  potter’s  wheel,  honored  her  by  selecting  her  as 
Queen  of  the  Clayworkers  Exposition  to  be  held  at  the 
Coliseum,  March  7  to  12. 

Mile.  Dufau’s  father  was  a  potter  of  no  small  reputa¬ 
tion  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Mile.  Dufau  and  her  brothers 
learned  the  art  from  him  and  the  now  famous  grand 
opera  star  spent  many  hours  beside  the  Dufau  boys  at 
the  workbench.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  pot¬ 
ter’s  little  maid  had  a  voice — a  wonderful  voice — and 
she  was  taken  summarily  from  the  pottery  and  sent  away 
to  secure  a  musical  education. 

America  leads  the  world  in  the  beauty  of  its  pottery, 


Mile.  Dufau,  Opera  Singer,  Former  Pottery  Worker, 
Alsace-  Loraine. 


according  to  Mile.  Dufau  and  she  was  delighted  upon 
her  arrival  in  Chicago  to  find  that  despite  their  modern 
methods  and  appliances  Illinois  potters  had  sacrificed 
none  of  their  artistic  taste.  Visiting  the  Gates  Potteries 
she  made  several  “finds”  and  added  a  number  of  choice 
pieces  of  Teco  ware  to  her  already  remarkable  collection 
of  pottery. 

“I  am  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  clayworkers  in  holding  their  Exposition,  ”  said  Mile. 
Dufau.  “They  propose  to  show  their  countrymen  the 
folly  of  going  abroad  for  art  ware  when  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  pottery  in  the  world  is  made  right  here  at  home.  1 
prize  the  beautiful  Teco  ware  that  I  added  to  my  collec¬ 
tion  since  coming  to  Chicago  as  highly  as  I  do  any  piece 
of  pottery  I  possess.” 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GLAD  HAND 


Some  of  the  Men  Who  Will  Welcome  the  Thousands  of  Visiting  Glayworkers  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Who  Will  Look  After  their  Entertainment  and  Welfare — Keep  Your 
Eyes  Open  for  Badges  of  the  Chicago  Clay  Club 


The  thousands  of  clayworking  visitors  who  will  at¬ 
tend  the  big  events  transpiring  in  Chicago  from  March 
5th  to  12th  can  be  assured  of  a  most  hearty  welcome 
from  their  brethren  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Middle  West. 
Wherever  the  visitor  sees  a  badge  of  the  Chicago  Clay 
Club,  he  can  be  sure  of  a  “glad  hand”  behind  it  and  a 
willingness  and  readiness  to  furnish  all  information  and 
assistance  possible.  That  is  just  what  the  Chicago  Clay 
Club  was  organized  for.  It  is  made  up  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  clay  products,  located 
in  this  city  and  the  representatives  of  various  machinery 
firms  allied  with  the  industry,  who  have  offices  here  or 
who  are  located  here.  A  more  hospitable,  enterprising, 
cheerful  lot  of  men  cannot  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country,  and  if  the  visiting  clayworkers  do  not  enjoy 


themselves  during  the  “big  week”  it  will  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  150  members  of  the  Chicago  Clay  Club. 

Members  of  the  club  are  devoting  much  of  their  time 
to  preparing  for  the  coming  events  and  are  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  their  efforts  to  make  both  the  conventions  and 
the  Clay  Products  Exposition  a  great  success. 

Chicago’s  importance  as  a  clay  center  is  demonstrated 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  is  represented  here. 
Not  only  is  Chicago  the  greatest  producer  of  common 
brick  in  the  world,  but  it  has  also  grown  to  be  probably 
the  greatest  market  for  face  brick,  terra  cotta  and  other 
clay  products  of  all  kinds.  Not  a  single  branch  of  the 
industry  but  what  is  amply  represented  in  this  city  and 
all  these  interests  have  joined  hands  to  make  this  great 
co-operative  movement  of  clay  products  manufacturers 
of  substantial  benefit  to  the  entire  industry. 

While  the  Chicago  Clay  Club  has  150  members,  yet 


its  work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  several  commit¬ 
tees  as  follows: 

General  Committee — William  D.  Gates,  president,  122  S. 
Michigan  atenue;  R.  F.  Weber,  first  vice-president,  118  N. 
LaSalle  street;  II  L  Matz,  second  vice-president,  133  W. 
Washington  St. ;  E.  C.  Kimbcll,  secretary,  133  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  street;  C.  B.  VerNoov,  treasurer,  133  W.  Washington 
street. 

Committee  on  Finances — William  Schlake,  chairman,  133  W. 
Washington  street;  H.  J.  Flood,  47th  and  Wallace  streets;  F. 
S.  Wright,  134  S.  LaSalle  street  ;  S.  T.  Jacobs,  38  S.  Dearborn 
street;  T.  C.  Moulding,  133  W.  Washington  street;  Thomas 
Carey,  133  W.  Washington  street. 

Entertainment  Committee — L.  D.  Binyon.  chairman,  133  W. 


Washington  street;  A.  T.  Leach,  445  Plymouth  Court;  C 
H.  Alsip,  133  W.  Washington  street;  W.  P.  Varney,  133  W. 
Washington  street;  E.  K.  Cormack,  133  W.  Washington 
street;  Adolph  Hottinger,  2525  Clybourne  avenue 

These  committees  have  been  hard  at  work  and  have  prac¬ 
tically  completed  all  arrangements. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
their  hosts  duriilg  the  Big  Week,  we  take  pleasure  in  pub¬ 
lishing  in  this  isstie  the  photographs  of  a  considerable  number 
of  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  guests  will  come  for¬ 
ward  promptly  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  these 
gentlemen.  The  badges  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  the  numbers 
assigned  to  each  person  registering,  together  with  a  number 
of  rosters,  published  at  frequent  intervals,  will  enable  the 
visitors  to  be  identified  without  difficulty.  Visitors  should 
not  be  backward  at  a  gathering  of  this  kind,  in  making 
themselves  known  to  their  brethren  of  the  industry,  as  much 


Chicago’s  Show  Depot — New  Northwestern  Terminal  Station. 
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of  the  value  of  such  an  assembly  is  found  in  the  friendship 
and  acquaintances  gained  and  in  social  intercourse. 

The  following  brief  mention  is  made  of  some  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  firms  and  individuals  connected  with  the  industry : 

Mr.  C.  H.  Alsip,  of  the  Calumet  Brick  Co.,  is  classed  among 
the  building  brick  operators,  and  is  doing  his  share  to  boost 
Chicago  as  a  clay  center,  and  to  boost  the  use  of  brick  for 


comes  to  doing  things  properly  and  can  be  depended  upon 
for  doing  its  share  in  extending  hospitality  to  the  visitors. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Carmack,  manager  of  the  face  brick  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  has  done  much 
to  bring  success  to  his  firm,  in  this  branch  of  the  industry, 
by  his  genial  manner  and  his  hustling  ability.  He  will  be 
active  as  a  member  of  the  entertainment  committee. 


G.  Hottinger,  W.  D.  Gates,  William  Schlake, 

President  N.  Western  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  President  American  Terra  Cotta  Co.  President  Illinois  Brick  Co.  and  Treas- 

Member  Chicago  Clay  Club.  and  of  the  Chicago  Clay  Club.  urer  Clay  Products  Exposition  Co. 


all  purposes,  and  there  will  be  no  half-way  methods  in  his 
hearty  greeting  of  the  clans. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Flood;  of  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  clayworkers'  machinery,  will  join  with  the  other 
Chicago  delegation  in  an  energetic  endeavor  to  make  sure 


Mr.  G.  Hottinger,  president  of  the  Northwestern  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  will  assist  in  entertaining  the  city’s  guests.  A  visit 
to  this  great  plant  will  be  a  treat  to  the  visiting  clay  men, 
and  they  will  be  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome. 


H.  H.  Titsworth, 

President  Clay  Product  Co.,  Chicago. 


Wm.  E.  Dee, 

President  Dee  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 


V.  S.  Curtis, 

President  Curtis  Brick  Co. 


that  the  visitors  are  shown  a  royal  good  time.  The  Chisholm, 
Boyd  &  White  Co.  stands  among  the  leaders  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dry  press  equipment. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Varney,  manager  of  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick 
Co.,  is  one  of  the  live  members  in  the  face  brick  industry  here, 
and  the  Hydraulic  Co.  is  always  in  the  front  ranks  when  it 


The  Clay  Product  Co.,  representing  the  conduit  and  build¬ 
ing  tile  branch  of  the  trade,  is  represented  here  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Titsworth,  president  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Darling,  sales 
manager.  This  organization  has  done  much  to  boost  Chicago 
as  a  conduit  center,  and  its  large  plant  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  is  an 
ideal  one.  Mr.  Titsworth  and  Mr.  Darling,  both  cordial  gen- 
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tlemen,  will  give  the  glad  hand  freely  to  visiting  brethren  at 
the  Show. 

Mr.  William  Schlake,  treasurer  of  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  of  the 
Chicago  Clay  Club,  is  president  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  and 
has  long  been  identified  with  the  brick  business  here.  Mr. 
Schlake  is  well  known  to  the  trade  and  has  always  been  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  anything  that  would  further  the  interests 
of  the  clay  industry.  His  wide  acquaintance  has  been  help¬ 
ful  in  this  way  and  he  has  not  left  one  thing  undone  to  make 
the  Show  a  big  success. 

F.  S.  Wright,  of  the  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.,  is  among  the 
newer  brick  men,  having  opened  a  brick  department  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  builders’  supply  lines  about  three  years  ago.  This 
in  his  first  “line  up”  with  the  clay  men  in  an  official  way. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Jacobs,  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  is  an  active 
worker  for  the  clay  interests  and  is  one  who  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  “help  do  things.”  His  company  is  well  known 


H.  J.  Flood,  President  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  Member  of 
Committee  on  Finances. 

as  a  building  brick  organization,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  will  wel¬ 
come  the  visiting  brethren  royally. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Moulding,  of  the  Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  may  be 
classed  among  the  pioneers  of  the  brick  industry  here.  As 
far  back  as  1850,  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Watkins,  operated 
a  brick  yard  near  the  Ogden  canal,  and  made  some  of  the 
first  brick  manufactured  here.  In  1865  his  father,  Thomas 
Moulding,  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  building  brick. 
The  company  operates  four  plants  and  manufactures  pressed 
brick  as  well  as  face  brick.  Mr.  Moulding  needs  little  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  clay  industry. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carey,  who  has  operated  the  plant  of  the 
Carey  Brick  Co.,  is  a  well  known  fnan  of  wide  experience 
in  the  brick  trade.  The  modern  plant  operated  by  this  com¬ 
pany  is  one  of  the  interesting  sights  to  be  seen  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Binyon,  president  of  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick 
Co.,  is  a  leader  in  the  face  brick  industry  here,  and  has  done 
much  to  make  Chicago  a  center  for  the  distribution  of  face 
brick  within  the  past  ten  years  or  more.  He  will  be  one  of 


the  gladdest  of  the  “glad  hand  committee,”  and  will  give 
the  visitors  a  hearty  greeting. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  president  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta 
&  Ceramic  Co.,  also  president  of  the  Chicago  Clay  Club,  needs 


L.  D.  Binyon,  President  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick 
Entertainment  Committee. 


Co.,  Member  of 


no  introduction  to  the  clay  fraternity.  His  plant  at  Terra 
Cotta  is  known  far  and  wide  for  the  splendid  quality  of  the 
architectural  terra  cotta  it  produces  as  well  as  the  cele¬ 
brated  teco  pottery.  Mr.  Gates  as  a  member  of  the  recep- 


A.  T.  Leach,  Brick  &  Clay  Record,  Vice-President  Clay  Products 
Exposition  Co.  and  Member  of  Entertainment  Committee. 


tion  committee  will  assist  in  making  the  visitors  comfortable 
and  happy. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Weber,  president  of  the  National  Brick  Co.,  is 
first  vice-president  of  the  club.  Mr.  Weber  has  been  long 
identified  with  the  building  brick  industry  of  the  “Windy 
City,”  and  is  enthusiastically  boosting  the  Show. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Matz,  of  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  is  among 
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W.  P.  Varney, 

General  Manager  Chicago  Hydraulic- 
Press  Brick  Co. 


E.  K.  Cormack, 

Sales  Manager  Wisconsin  Lime  & 
Cement  Co. 


Fred  G.  White, 
of  the  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co. 


E.  C.  Kimbell, 

Sales  Manager  Meacham  &  Wright  Co. 


S.  T.  Jacobs, 
of  the  Chicago  Brick  Co. 


Henry  Busse, 

Secretary  National  Brick  Co. 
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H.  L.  Matz, 

Vice-President  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co. 


F.  S.  Wright, 

of  the  Meacham  &  Wright  Co. 


C.  H.  Alsip, 

of  the  Calumet  Brick  Co. 
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the  best  known  clay  men  in  Chicago.  His  official  position  is 
that  of  second  vice  president  of  the  club.  Any  movement  for 
the  good  of  the  clay  industry  is  sure  to  have  Mr.  Matz 
identified  with  it,  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  workers  for  the  success  of  the  clay  show. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Kimbell,  secretary  of  the  club,  is  sales  manager 
for  the  face  brick  department  of  the  Meacham  &  Wright 
Co.,  and  is  widely  known  as  a  hustling  member  of  the  frater¬ 
nity.  For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Kimbell  was  manager  of  the 
Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  and  has  a  host  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  industry  and  elsewhere,  but  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  identified  with  the  Meacham  &  Wright 
Co. 


The  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Chas. 
S.  Reed  is  president,  is  one  of  the  big  fire  clay  organizations 
of  this  city.  This  is  a  company  that  does  things  in  a  way 
that  counts,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Ajax  fire  brick  are 
always  in  demand.  Mr.  Reed  is  a  believer  in  publicity  and 
wants  to  see  the  show  a  success. 

Mr.  Chas.  Bonner,  of  the  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  is  a 
leader  in  face  brick  lines  here.  The  name  of  the  Bonner  & 
Marshall  Co.  is  closely  identified  with  that  of  oriental  brick, 
and  this  company  is  largely  responsible  for  bringing  it  into 
prominence.  Mr.  Bonner  is  first  for  Chicago  and  then  for 
clay. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Kreig,  president  of  the  Midland  Terra  Cotta 


« 


Panoramic  View  of  Lake  Front  from  Randolph  to  Twelfth  Street. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Ver  Nooy,  treasurer  of  the  club,  is  also  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  the  largest  building  brick 
organization  in  this  section.  He  is  widely  known  among 
the  clay  men  and  has  been  an  active  worker  for  the  Clay 
Show  cause. 

Mr.  John  A.  Connelly,  of  the  Thos.  Connelly  Sewer  Pipe 
Co.,  is  one  of  a  firm  that  can  be  classed  among  the  leaders 
and  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe.  Since  1878, 
when  Mr.  Connelly,  Sr.,  established  the  plant  at  Streator, 
Ill.,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  industry.  Mr. 
Connelly  will  do  his  part  in  giving  a  royal  welcome  to  all 
visiting  members  of  the  trade. 


Co.,  one  of  the  newest  organizations  in  this  field,  is  a  hustler 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  within  the  past  few  months, 
or  since  the  organization  of  the  company,  a  splendid  trade 
has  been  built  up  which  speaks  -well  for  the  concern  of 
which  he  is  the  leading  spirit. 

Mr.  Fred  G.  White,  of  the  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.,  is  a 
real  face  brick  man,  and  he  is  always  on  the  jump  for  or¬ 
ders  and  working  for  the  uplift  of  the  face  brick  industry. 
He  is  a  man  well  worth  knowing,  and  he  will  extend  a  cor¬ 
dial  greeting  to  all  visitors. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Joyce,  of  the  Chicago  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  is  of  a 
modest  nature,  and  like  some  others  would  not  consent  to  his 
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Grant  Park  and  the  Famous  Michigan  Boulevard. 


Mr.  V.  S.  Curtis,  president  of  the  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  one 
of  the  widely  known  building  brick  companies  of  the  city, 
comes  of  an  old  family  of  clay  operators  and  is  heart  and 
soul  interested  in  furthering  the  development  and  use  of 
clay  products  by  means  of  the  Clay  Show  and  publicity 
methods. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dee,  head  of  the  Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Co.,  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  sewer  pipe  line,  his  im¬ 
mense  plant  at  Mecca,  Ind.,  producing  large  quantities  of 
sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  coping  and  kindred  lines.  Mr.  Dee 
is  much  interested  in  the  Clay  Show,  and  will  be  found  among 
the  most  cordial  in  his  greeting  of  the  guests. 


picture  appearing  in  print,  but  we  are  free  to  say  that  he  is 
a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  the 
visitors  feel  at  home. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gilbert,  president  of  the  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co., 
is  one  of  the  well  known  clay  men  here.  His  company  oper¬ 
ates  two  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  clay  specials,  one 
at  Mecca  and  the  other  at  Brook,  Ind.  Like  the  other  Chi¬ 
cago  clay  men,  he  is  an  enthusiastic  booster  for  clay  pro¬ 
ducts. 


The  New  England  Brick  Co.  secured  the  contract  for 
furnishing  3,500,000  brick  for  the  Filene  building,  Boston. 


THE  CANADIAN  CONTENTION 


Large  and  Enthusiastic  Attendance  a  Gratifying  Feature  — Tile  Publicity  Movement 

Started — Toronto  Chosen  as  Next  Meeting  Place 


Almost  double  the  usual  attendance  was  the  gratifying 
feature  of  the  attendance  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association  which 
was  held  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel,  Toronto,  Can.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  15  and  16. 

The  meeting  opened  on  Wednesday  afternoon  with 
Dan  A.  Lochrie,  Toronto,  as  acting  president.  The  visi¬ 
tors  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Millar,  Toronto,  with 
responses  from  Messrs.  McCredie,  Lyons,  Ont.,  and  Bech¬ 
tel,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Coleman,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  one 
of  the  leading  geologists  in  Canada,  followed  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  “History  and  Nature  of  Clays,”  telling  how 
clays  had  been  made  by  nature  through  the  ages.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  address  Prof.  Coleman  gave  the  mem¬ 
bers  some  practical  information  on  clays,  in  answer  to 
questions  asked. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  theatre  party  was  given  by 
the  Berg  Machinery  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  to  nearly 
one  hundred  members  of  the  association  and  their  friends. 

Thursday  morning  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  pow¬ 
er  plant  problems.  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Keith,  editor  of  the 
“Canadian  Manufacturer,”  opened  the  discussion  with  a 
most  practical  paper  on  “Power  Plant  Economies.”  This 
was  followed  with  an  open  discussion  with  Mr.  A.  M. 
Wickens,  Toronto,  answering  all  questions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  C.  A.  Millar  opened  a  discussion 
on  drying  brick  with  a  paper  on  “Artificial  vs.  Natural 
Drying,”  followed  by  an  address  on  “Efficient  Drying,” 
by  Mr.  Jas.  P.  Martin,  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery 
Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.  Mr.  Geo.  Frid,  Hamilton,  and  Chair¬ 
man  Lochrie  had  a  lively  tiff  over  the  comparative  merits 
of  different  types  of  dryers,  which  resulted  in  a  general 
discussion. 

Mr.  J.  S.  McCannell,  Milton,  opened  a  discussion  on 
business  management  with  a  paper  on  “Organization,” 
followed  by  a  practical  talk  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr. 
D.  M.  Duncan,  Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Warwood,  Toronto,  followed  with  a  paper 
on  “Kiln  Construction,”  and  conducted  a  question  box  on 
the  subject,  answering  many  practical  questions. 

Thursday  evening  the  annual  banquet  was  held  in  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Prince  George  Hotel,  with  Acting 
President  Lochrie  as  toastmaster.  The  musical  features 
added  much  to  the  evening’s  enjoyment. 

On  Friday  morning  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Drennan,  “the  little 
man,”  from  the  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.,  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Tile  Publicity,”  followed  by  a  practical  talk  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  McCredie,  of  “Farmers’  Magazine.”  This  talk 
started  a  movement  toward  advertising  tile  in  an  organ¬ 
ized  way. 

The  officers  elected  were:  president — W.  H.  Freeborn, 
Brantford,  Ont.;  1st  vice-president — C.  A.  Millar.  Toron¬ 
to;  2nd  vice-president — J.  W.  Ball,  Toronto;  3rd  vice- 
president — Walter  Clark,  Sarnia,  Ont.  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee — Dan  A.  Lochrie,  Toronto;  B.  E.  Bechtel,  Water¬ 
loo;  J.  S.  McCannell,  Milton;  Geo.  Frid,  Hamilton  and 
David  Martin,  Thamesville,  Ont.;  secretary-treasurer — 
D.  O.  McKinnon,  editor  “The  Canadian  Clay  Worker,” 
Toronto;  auditors — J.  S.  McCannell  and  B.  E.  Bechtel. 

It  was  decided  that  the  executive  committee  should  ap¬ 
point  four  new  committees  as  follows:  “Tile  Publicity,” 


“Ways  and  Means,”  “Technical  Education,”  and  “Enter¬ 
tainment.” 

A  resolution  of  sympathy  and  condolence  with  the 
widow  and  relatives  of  the  late  S.  J.  Fox,  M.  P.  P.,  Lind¬ 
say,  was  unanimously  passed  and  the  president  and  sec¬ 
retary  instructed  to  forward  same. 

Toronto  was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  next 
convention. 


A  CALL  TO  ARMS. 

The  following  “call  to  arms”  was  sent  us  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  a  prominent  eastern  terra  cotta  manufacturer. 

Don’t  forget  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  the  Coliseum  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  from  March  7th 
to  12th,  1912.  The  manufacturers  interested  in  this  should 
arrange  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition,  as  we  feel  sure  that  this  time  will  be  well  spent 
in  seeing  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  clay  products. 

The  manufacturers  of  brick,  architectural  terra-cotta 
ware,  artistic  terra-cotta  ware,  sewer  pipe  and  flue  linings 
have  long  been  crying  out  that  they  have  never  had  the 
chance  to  show  what  they  are  doing  in  manufacturing 
clay  products.  Now  is  the  chance  for  you  to  get  busy, 
arrange  a  display  at  this  exposition  and  show  the  public 
just  what  you  are  doing  at  your  factory.  The  different 
exhibits  will  also  be  of  great  value  to  each  and  every 
manufacturer,  as  he  will  be  able  to  correct  his  mistakes, 
and  gather  new  ideas,  which,  when  put  into  practice  will 
not  only  be  of  value  to  him,  but  to  the  clay  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  in  general.  It  would  be  well  for  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  exhibit  to  arrange  for  an  elaborate 
advertisement  of  some  kind  so  as  to  let  the  people  know 
you  are  in  the  business  and  are  going  to  stay  there. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  March,  1912,  a  big  success, 
and  work  hard  to  make  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  a 
yearly  event  so  as  to  show  the  people  what  can  really 
be  done  with  clay.  Now,  fellows,  let  us  get  together, 
grit  our  teeth  and  push  hard,  and  see  if  we  cannot  make 
this  coming  Exposition  a  go.  DON’T  FORGET!  The 
Time,  the  Place  and  the  Show. 

A  Terra  Cotta  Manufacturer. 


POTTS  PROSPERITY. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  business  slumps  in 
presidential  years  and  a  general  discouraging  outlook  has 
been  predicted.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  many  reports 
indicate  that  while  this  may  be  true  in  some  lines  of 
industry,  it  does  not  apply  to  our  own.  The  presidential 
election  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  building  industry  to 
any  great  extent,  and  there  is  considerable  activity  in 
the  clay  world,  at  the  present  time. 

One  evidence  that  our  belief  in  this  matter  is  well 
founded  is  a  report  from  the  Potts  Company  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  Co.  advise  us  that 
they  have  more  orders  at  this  time  for  new  machinery 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
They  say  the  outlook  is  very  good,  and  they  further 
state  that  all  their  business  so  far  this  year  has  been 
obtained  with  practically  no  expense  except  their  adver¬ 
tising. 


MANTEL  AND  TILE  DEALERS  CONVENTION 


About  two  hundred  delegates  attended  the  Ninth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Interstate  Mantel  and  Tile  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation,  which  was  held  at  the  Sinton  Hotel,  Cincinnati, 
February  13th  to  15th.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  by  Carl  Dehoney,  on  behalf  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commercial  Asosciation.  J,  W,  Lantry  of  New  York, 
president  of  the  Association  responded  and  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  dealing  with  the  progress  and  work  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year  in  securing  more  intelligent  use  of  tile 
and  mantel  materials.  He  stated  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  tile  and  mantel  business  was  fairly  prosperous  and  that 
the  outlook  for  the  approaching  year  was  bright.  Prices,  he 
said  were  rather  low.  “The  object  of  our  association  is  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  trade  by  having  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  sell  through  legitimate  dealers,  who  employ  competent 
mechanics  instead  of  to  any  and  everybody  who  seeks  their 
wares.” 

Speeches  were  made  by  prominent  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  dealt  largely  with  the  employment  of  skilled  labor 
and  the  elimination  of  cheap  building  materials  and  methods. 
Uniform  methods  of  installation  and  better  grades  of  material 
were  advocated,  and  methods  of  promoting  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  manufacturers  and  dealers  was  discussed.  Among 
those  who  spoke,  during  the  convention,  were :  Thos.  F.  Keat¬ 
ing  of  Chicago;  E.  P.  Butler,  Milwaukee;  George  P.  Rand, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  C.  C.  McCloskey,  Detroit;  H.  L.  Pollvogt, 
St.  Louis;  W.  H.  Greer,  Milwaukee;  R.  E.  Logan,  Pittsburg; 
H.  V.  Lancaster,  Louisville;  George  Eubanks,  Atlanta;  Bert 


The  Banquet. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  convention  came  to  a  close  with  a 
banquet  in  the  Assembly  Room  at  the  Sinton  Hotel.  Excel¬ 
lent  entertainment  was  afforded  throughout  the  evening  by 
the  Hayden  male  quintet,  H.  D.  Williamson,  monologist  and 
John  Graham,  ventriloquist.  Addresses  by  the  president  of 
the  association  and  prominent  manufacturers  and  dealers  were 
a  feature  of  the  evening. 

The  cities  of  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis 
were  rivals  for  next  year’s  convention.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  are:  Jos.  W.  Lantry,  New  York,  pres¬ 
ident;  Geo.  F.  Eubanks,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  first  vice-president; 
Robert  Beck,  Chicago,  second  vice-president,  and  T.  J.  Foy, 
Cincinnati,  treasurer. 


COMING  TO  THE  SHOW. 

Editor  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

Dear  Sir: 

It  was  awfully  sweet  of  you  to  send  me  the  season 
pass  to  the  BIG  CLAY  PRODUCTS  SHOW;  we  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  the  courtesy.  So  many  good  things 
emanate  from  your  office,  and  if  we  were  to  give  you 
your  just  dues  we  would  be  saying  “thanks”  all  of  the 
time. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  been  so  good,  in  the  past, 
that  we  do  not  know  what  you  could  add  to  it  to  make 
it  “of  greater  interest  and  value;”  however,  we  wouldn’t 
put  anything  past  the  “goodly  bunch”  who  are  handling 


Some  of  the  Live  Wires  at  the  Interstate  Mantel  and  Tile  Dealers’  Convention,  at  Cincinnati:  Front  row,  left  to  right, 

Thomas  F.  Keating,  Chicago,  ex-president;  Thomas  J.  Foy,  Cincinnati,  treasurer;  Joseph  W.  Lantry,  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent;  Jos.  S.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  secretary;  second  row,  F.  L.  Graf,  Pittsburg,  member  of  Executive  Committee;  D.  C. 

Durham,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  member  Executive  Committee;  Robert  Beck,  Chicago,  second  vice-president;  George  F. 

Eubanks,  Atlanta,  first  vice-president;  R.  E.  Logan,  Pitts  burg,  ex-president. 


F.  Moore,  Minneapolis;  A.  H.  Siemon,  Baltimore;  Thomas  J. 
Foy;  Cincinnati;  M.  L.  Dame,  president  of  the  Wood  Mantel 
Manufacturers’  Credit  Association;  N.  E.  Loomis,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Tile  Manufacturers’  Association;  F.  W.  Breyfogle, 
Louisville;  W.  J.  Richards,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  D.  C.  Durham, 
Greenville,  S.  C.  and  C.  E.  Lawton,  New  York. 

The  visiting  Jadies  were  royally  entertained,  and  among  the 
pleasant  features  were  a  trip  to  the  Art  Museum  and  Rook- 
wood  Pottery,  and  a  musicale  given  at  the  Sinton  Hotel,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mrs.  William  Lawson. 

The  Cincinnati  committee,  headed  by  T.  J.  Foy  and  includ¬ 
ing  John  Gartner,  Walter  Schroeder,  T.  H.  Winston,  Fred 
Oaten,  Fred  Braunstein,  E.  Thauwald  and  A.  Krug,  arranged 
interesting  entertainment  for  the  visitors.  Tuesday  afternoon 
they  were  treated  to  a  “bratwurst”  in  the  grill  room  of  the 
Wiedemann  Brewery.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  association 
members  witnessed  the  performance  at  the  Standard  Theater, 
the  first  four  boxes  and  the  majority  of  the  seats  on  the  first 
floor  having  been  reserved  for  the  occasion. 


the  steering  wheel;  we  know  that  if  you  say  it — you  will 
do  it,  so  there  you  are.  “Go  to  it,  boys,”  our  hats  will 
be  off  to  you  while  we  say,  “God  bless  you  all.” 

Certainly  we  will  be  in  Chicago,  wouldn’t  miss  it  for 
anything,  and  we  will  feel  that  we  have  missed  half  of 
the  BIG  SHOW  if  we  don’t  get  to  say  “howdy”  to  the 
boys  who  help  us  to  save  money  by  telling  us  how  to  do 
things  just  a  little  better.  We  have  a  new  pair  of  red 
yarn  mitts  and  we  expect  to  wear  them  out  in  the  big 
city,  gol-durn-us.  We  have  been  practising  with  a  skip¬ 
ping  rope  for  two  months,  and  feel  sure  that  we  can 
get  around  street  cars  and  automobiles  with  grace  and 
dignity.  Watch  us  handle  ourselves — no  one  will  know 
that  we  live  in  the  country;  we  want  to  give  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  so  bad  that  we  can  hardly  wait.  In  the  meantime, 
we  are, 

Your  affectionate  friends, 

The  Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

J.  M.  Hoskins,  Vice-president. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

“Every  time  I  come  to  town 
I  find  folks  kickin  my  brick  aroun.’ 

Makes  no  difference  if  it’s  red  or  brown, 

They  gotta  stop  kickin’  my  brick  all  aroun.'  ” 

This  is  the  new  “Back  to  Brick"  slogan-song,  which  the 
New  York  delegation,  several  hundred  strong,  are  singing. 
They  are  coming  to  Chicago  on  a  special  car  and  will  launch 
a  campaign  that  will  make  people  “sit  up  and  take  notice." 

The  New  Jersey  delegation,  totalling  about  40  manufac¬ 
turers  and  as  many  other  friends,  will  leave  on  Sunday  pre- 
ceeding  the  convention.  Up  to  the  present,  advices  have  been 
received  that  about  300  of  the  eastern  crowd  have  already  en¬ 
gaged  transportation.  Without  question  the  1912  convention 
will  be  the  biggest  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

“Meet  us  at  the  Coliseum.  We’re  coming  and  bringing  our 
wives  and  friends,”  write  hundreds  of  our  readers.  Clay 
Show  enthusiasm,  without  measure,  seems  to  abound  through¬ 
out  the  industry. 


If  you  fail  to  see  the  Show  it  will  be  a  source  of  regret 
for  years  to  come.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  seen  in 
this  country. 


The  results  of  industrial  expositions,  formerly  held,  show 
that  some  exhibitors  secure  much  better  results  than  others, 
and  it  is  noted  that  those  who  reaped  the  most  benefits 
came  to  the  shows  with  well  defined  plans  for  displaying  and 
selling  their  products.  Those  who  secure  the  best  results 
at  the  Clay  Show,  will,  without  doubt,  be  those  who  have 
matured  plans  of  operation  mapped  out  to  follow. 


Wise  men  learn  from  the  experience  of  their  fellow  work¬ 
ers.  Association  meetings  are  largely  held  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  experiences,  and  discussing  subjects  of  mu¬ 
tual  interest  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  everyday  prac¬ 
tice.  Those  who  will  get  the  most  out  of  the  convention, 
are  those  who  will  put  the  most  into  it.  What  are  you 
going  to  contribute  to  the  general  good  of  the  cause? 

“I  figure  that  every  brick  and  tile  manufacturer  in  the 
country  can  well  afford  to  take  four  or  five  days  off  to  at¬ 
tend  the  National  Convention  and  visit  the  show,  and  what 
he  may  possibly  lose  in  a  direct  business  way  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  up-to-date  ideas  gathered  at  the  National 
Conclave  and  Exposition,”  said  a  prominent  clay  manufac¬ 
turer.  This  is  the  proper  spirit.  No  man  attending  a  na¬ 
tional  convention  can  fail  to  be  benefited  and  broadened  there¬ 
by.  Come  with  the  intention  of  profiting  and,  “keeping  eyes 
and  ears  open,”  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Conventions  and  associations  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  no  other  one  thing  is  doing  more  to  promote  the  spirit 
of  the  “Eternal  Brotherhood  of  Man.”  At  conventions  all 
class  barriers  and  selfish  motives  should  be  laid  aside  and 
all  should  meet  on  a  common  level  and  fight  for  the  common 
good,  which  means — the  most  good  to  the  largest  number 
of  people. 


Architects  and  builders  throughout  the  country  are 
deeply  interested  in  preparations  for  the  Clay  Products 
and  Permanent  Home  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coliseum,  March  7  to  12.  One  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  Exposition  is  the  reduction  of  the  national  fire 
loss,  which  amounts  to  $2.50  per  capita  in  this  country. 
In  England,  where  brick  and  tile  construction  is  largely 
used  their  fire  loss  per  capita  is  but  thirty-three  cents. 


Plans  are  being  made,  designs  drawn,  and  material 
selected  for  exhibition  structures  to  be  erected  at  the 
great  clay  show  to  be  held  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago 
next  March  .  Among  those  who  have  reserved  space  are 
to  be  found  the  most  prominent  clay  manufacturers  in 
the  country.  The  exhibits  from  all  indications  will  be  of 
the  highest  type,  and  will  be  of  an  educational  character, 
especial  attention  being  given  to  the  display  of  the  merits 
of  burned  clay  materials  for  the  building  of  fireproof 
homes  at  a  moderate  cost.  While  architects,  builders  ana 
contractors  will  naturally  be  vitally  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  it  is  believed  that  the  exhibits  will  be  of  such  an 
attractive  character  as  to  be  of  great  interest  and  profit 
to  the  general  public,  and  the  fact  that  the  public  has 
grown  somewhat  tired  of  attending  the  stereotyped  auto¬ 
mobile,  land  and  cement  shows  is  an  indication  that  the 
novelty  of  a  clay  products  exposition  will  appeal  to  the 
general  public  as  a  novelty. 


SOLD  THE  MACHINES. 

“Run  our  Ad  again, — but  cut  out  the  Four-mold 
Dry  Press  and  the  Combined  Brick  Machine,  as  we 
have  sold  them.  It  sure  pays  to  advertise,”  wrote 
the  Ft.  Scott  (Kan.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Why  not  overhaul  your  machine-room  and  turn 
those  discarded  Machines  into  Ready  Money?  No 
other  Sales-Medium,  in  the  clay  field,  brings  such 
quick  results,  as  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  Department.  Others  get  quick  action.  Why 
not  you?  Rates  for  Space — $2.00  per  inch,  40  to 
50  words  to  the  inch. 
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AN  INTERESTING  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  indicates  the  interest  which  is  being 
taken  in  the  exposition  by  architects  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home : 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Feb.  13,  1912. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Int.  Clay  Pro.  Expo.  Co. 

Dear  Sir: — I  write  to  thank. you  for  the  kind  invitation 
to  submit  plans  in  competition  for  a  $3,000  brick  bungalow 
and  I  have  given  the  matter  some  study  and  have  for¬ 
warded  my  sketch  to  the  office  of  the  “Brickbuilder”  and 
trust  you  will  be  able  to  make  some  use  of  it. 

The  problem  was  a  very  interesting  one  and  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  only  a  benefit  to  your  company  but  to  all  people,  and 
I  am  sure  it  should  be  to  the  architects.  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  that  wooden  buildings  continue  to  be  erected  with  you 
when  the  cost  between  wood,  frame  and  brick  is  practically 
nil. 

I  would  like  to  be  and  will  try  and  be  with  you  at  your 
Exposition,  as  I  very  much  enjoy  such  meetings  and  can 
always  gat.her  information  that  is  of  much  value  in  our  pro¬ 
fession.  Wishing  you  success.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  James  Balfour. 


WHAT  THE  CRAFTSMAN  SAYS. 

The  well  known  architectural  and  crafts  magazine,  “The 
Craftsman,”  has  the  following  to  say  in  its  last  issue  re¬ 
garding  the  Clay  Products  Exposition: 

“The  Exposition  itself  will  be  one  mighty  crusade  in 
favor  of  permanent  homes  and  fireproof  city  buildings. 
When  we  read  that  the  annual  loss  from  fire  is  about 
$400,000,000  a  year,  and  that  this  congress  is  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  loss  to  a  minimum  through 
the  advocacy  of  fireproof  municipal  construction,  we  re¬ 
alize  how  important  such  an  object  lesson  may  be. 

“This  Exposition  is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  the  public  the  importance  of  fire  protection,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  interest  in  all  clay  products. 
The  extent  of  clay  industries  is  greater  than  is  under¬ 
stood  by  most  people.  It  comprises  in  fact  the  third 
largest  mineral  industry  in  the  country,  being  exceeded 
only  by  iron  and  coal. 

“Much  interest  will  center  around  burned  clay  as 
used  in  all  forms  of  construction,  especially  of  homes, 
for  the  erection  of  permanent  fireproof  homes  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  with  which  everyone  is  vitally  concerned.  Archi¬ 
tects  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  will  display 
their  efforts  at  solving  the  question  of  building  a  house 
of  moderate  cost  that  embodies  all  the  modern  require¬ 
ments  of  sanitation,  protection  from  fire,  architectural 
beauty,  etc.” 


NEGLECTED  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  “The 
Dotted  Line:” 

“Some  industries,  like  some  men,  need  a  well  placed  kick 
from  behind  to  help  them  to  get  their  bearings.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  take  the  brickmaking  industry.  Until  the  use  of  con¬ 
crete  had  become  widespread  and  had  cut  into  the  demand 
for  brick  so  seriously  that  it  could  not  be  longer  overlooked, 
the  brickmakers  went  along  in  the  same  old  rut  that  they  had 
been  in  for  fifty  years.  All  the  time  that  the  public  was  be¬ 
ing  educated  up  to  the  use  of  concrete  the  brickmakers  stood 
around  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  a  helpless  look 
on  their  faces.  They  waited  until  concrete  had  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  itself  before  it  occurred  to  the  brickmakers  to  do 
something  in  self-protection.  The  moment  that  concrete 
showed  up  on  the  horizon  as  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s 
hand,  the  brickmakers  should  have  got  together  and  arranged 
to  do  what  they  did  do  a  few  years  later.  The  finest  brick 
that  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country  is  being  made  now. 
All  over  the  country  you  will  find  beautiful  brick  buildings 
that  would  have  been  impossible  ten  years  ago  because  the 
brickmakers  were  not  making  brick  that  lent  itself  to  impos¬ 
ing  architecture. 

“The  coming  of  concrete  and  the  diminished  demand  for 
building  brick  compelled  the  brickmakers  to  do  what  they 
might  have  done  profitably  long  before.  The  making  of  bet¬ 
ter  brick  and  the  education  of  the  public  to  an  appreciation 
of  its  architectural  possibilities  would  have  given  the  brick¬ 
makers  a  larger  market  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  just  as 
surely  as  it  has  done  so  recently.  But  the  brickmakers  were 


like  most  of  us,,  as  long  as  business  goes  along  fairly  well 
there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  improvement  in  the  product 
and  no  need  for  telling  people  about  it.  It  was  just  as  true 
ten  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day  that  most  people  know  what 
brick  are.  Ten  years  ago  the  brickmakers  argued  that  ad¬ 
vertising  brick  to  the  general  public  would  be  silly.  Wasn’t 
brick  at  least  6,000  years  old;  didn’t  everybody  know  that  it 
is  sold  by  the  thousand  and  is  used  for  building?  That  was 
the  argument  then.  Brick  is  even  older  now  and  it  is  still 
sold  by  the  thousand  and  still  used  for  building,  but  the 
brickmakers  can  see  now  that  there  is  a  big  difference  be- 
between  having  everybody  know  what  brick  is  and  having 
people  want  houses  built  of  it.” 

LOAD  BEARING  WALLS. 

There  is  published  in  this  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord”  an  excellent  article  reprinted  from  the  “Engineering 
News”  on  “Hollow  Tile  Specifications.”  Mr.  Marani 
has  contributed  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  literature 
on  this  subject,  and  this  will  be  considered  an  authorita¬ 
tive  statement  of  facts  regarding  such  construction,  and 
as  such  is  worthy  the  careful  consideration  by  all  in¬ 
terested  in  building  matters. 

According  to  Mr.  Marani,  all  the  facts  are  very  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  style  of  and  use  of  a  block  or  tile  similar  to 
Denison’s  Interlocking  Building  Tile,  the  patents  for 
which  cover  both  shapes  recommended.  The  writer  is 
an  engineer  of  unusual  ability,  very  conscientious  in  his 
work  and  his  statements  are  made  after  years  of  careful 
investigation,  during  which  he  has  made  many  tests  and 
watched  building  operations  and  the  use  of  different  kinds 
of  material.  This  question  of  “Load  Bearing  Walls”  is  one 
which  interests  all  clay  products  manufacturers,  architects 
and  building  contractors,  and  we  should  say  that  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  Marani  has  a  convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  Denison’s  tile,  which  has  become  so  popular  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  in  the  past  two  years.  In  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  and  New  York  this  tile  is  already  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  and  also  in  Tacoma  and  Vancouver  where  it  has  been 
introduced  with  great  success.  It  has  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Chicago  and  has  met  with  hearty  approval  with 
architects  and  builders.  Denison  tile  is  likely  to  cut  an  im¬ 
portant  figure  in  future  building  construction. 


CEMENT  SHOW. 

The  necessity  for  an  Exposition  of  Burned  Clay  Products, 
such  as  will  be  produced  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  from 
March  7  to  12,  is  made  apparent  by  the  continued  explanation 
of  cement  products  and  cement  construction  through  the  an¬ 
nual  cement  shows  held  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  From 
the  annual  National  Cement  Show,  just  ended,  proceeds 
seems  to  have  indicated  a  lessening  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  the  cement  fad.  It  did  not  draw  this  year  any¬ 
where  near  the  attention,  nor  the  crowds,  that  have  been  at 
previous  cement  shows,  and  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
exhibits  were  not  up  to  previous  standard.  Nevertheless, 
these  shows  are  an  important  part  of  the  cement  propaganda ; 
a  public  school  by  which  those  interested  are  enabled  to  pop¬ 
ularize  their  products,  and  that  their  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  successful  in  the  past  is  evidenced  by  the  extent 
of  the  experimenting  which  has  been  done  with  clay  products 
in  building  construction,  tile  manufacturing,  etc.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  time  that  the  beauty  and  value  of  clay  products  were 
better  known  by  the  public,  and  no  better  means  to  this  end 
could  be  found  than  such  an  exposition  as  that  of  1912. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Savage  Mountain  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Gorsuch  was  elected  president 
and  John  A.  Caldwell  vice  president  and  manager.  The 
company  reports  a  very  prosperous  year  in  1911  and  is 
looking  forward  to  good  business  in  1912. 
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THE  ARKANSAS  CONVENTION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Arkansas  &  Northern  Louisi¬ 
ana  Brickmakers’  Association  met  in  session  at  the  Hotel 
Marion,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  Feb.  23.  Two  sessions  were 
held  that  day,  and  two  the  following  day.  The  Arkansas 
Association  has  a  membership  representing  eighteen  brick  com¬ 
panies,  fourteen  in  Arkansas  and  four  in  North  Louisiana. 
The  present  president  of  the  association,  M.  C.  Burke,  of  the 
Burke  Brick  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  has  served  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  past  three  years.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Taylor  served 
as  secretary,  since  the  organization  of  the  association  up  to 
about  a  year  ago,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  honorable  and 
responsible  position  of  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Little  Rock.  On 
his  resignation,  Mr.  W.  W.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  of  the  Arkansas 
Brick  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Little  Rock,  was  elected  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term. 

The  representatives  of  the  brick  companies  who  attended 
this  meeting  report  that  their  business  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  past  year  with  bright  prospects  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  A  number  of  subjects  with  reference  to  clay  in¬ 
dustries  were  informally  discussed,  also  machinery  and  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  manufacturing,  also  the  economical  side 
as  to  fuels,  management,  etc.  These  annual  meetings  have 
done  much  to  advance  and  increase  the  output  of  the  different 
classes  of  brick  each  year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
B.  H.  Lipscomb,  Hope  Brick  Works,  president;  Edward 
Whitner,  Beebe  Brick  Works,  1st  vice-president;  J.  R.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Eldorado  Brick  Co.,  2nd  vice-president;  W.  W.  Dick¬ 
inson,  Jr.,  Arkansas  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  secretary;  Miss  Malva 
O’Kelley,  assistant  secretary. 

The  following  executive  committee  was  elected  to  serve 
two  years:  M.  L.  Case,  Pine  Bluff  Brick  Co.,  chairman; 
Oscar  Lowe,  Gurdon  Brick  Co.;  C.  W.  Clark,  Clark  Press 
Brick  Co. ;  W.  W.  Dickinson,  Sr.,  Arkansas  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co. ; 
M.  C.  Burke,  Burke  Brick  Co.,  Ft.  Smith. 

Resolution  of  thanks  were  extended  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Dick¬ 
inson  for  the  dinner  given  to  the  association  at  the  Hotel 
Marion  ;  and  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Burke,  the  retiring  president,  for 
his  efficient  services  for  the  past  three  years.  A  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  endorsed  by  the  convention,  was 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  whereas  the  Honorable  C.  E.  Taylor,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Arkansas  Brick  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Little 
Rock,  and  secretary  of  the  Arkansas  &  Northern  Louisiana 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  for  the  past  six  years,  or 
since  it  was  organized,  up  to  the  time  he  was  elected  to  be 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  the  largest  city  in  the 
state,  which  position  he  is  filling  with  great  credit; 

We,  in  convention  assembled,  extend  to  him  our  thanks  for 
the  work  he  has  done  for  our  association  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  the 
high  office  that  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  and  that  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes,  a  copy 
be  sent  to  the  press,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  mayor,  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  Little  Rock  during  the 
month  of  February,  1913,  the  date  of  the  meeting  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  executive  committee. 


SONS  OF  ADAM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  seven  Texas 
brick  manufacturers  held  at  Dallas,  Texas,  February  9, 
steps  were  taken  to  organize  an  association  of  brick 
manufacturers  to  secure  legislation  deemed  necessary 
for  the  industry,  to  bring  about  more  publicity  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  advantages  of  brick  as  a  building  material, 
and  to  form  ultimately  an  association  to  be  known  as 
“The  Sons  of  Adam.”  It  is  claimed  that  the  laws  of 


Texas  do  not  give  the  manufacturer  proper  protection 
of  his  accounts  and  that  legislation  is  also  needed  re¬ 
lating  to  other  features  of  the  industry.  The  meeting 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  Schuyler  Marshall, 
chairman,  and  Grover  C.  Cole,  secretary.  T.  G.  Cole, 
J.  C.  Malloy  and  W.  E.  Weatherford  were  appointed  as 
a  legislative  committee,  and  Schuyler  Marshall,  Grover 
C.  Cole  and  Luke  Harrison  were  named  a  committee 
to  conduct  the  campaign  of  publicity.  Monthly  meetings 
of  Dallas  brick  men  will  be  held  hereafter  to  promote 
the  affairs  of  the  new  organization. 


FACE  BRICK  MEN  TO  ORGANIZE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Face  Brick  Association, 
held  in  Columbus,  February  7,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to 
issue  a  call  to  all  face  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  during  the  week 
of  March  5,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National  As¬ 
sociation  composed  exclusively  of  manufacturers  of  faced 
brick. 

In  the  notice  of  this  meeting,  which  has  been  sent  out, 
attention  is  called  to  the  great  benefits  to  the  Ohio  face 
brick  manufacturers  brought  about  by  the  Ohio  association, 
in  connection  with  the  reduction  of  express  rates  and  other 
advantages  secured  through  co-operation.  One  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  new  proposed  organization  will  be  to  secure  more 
equitable  freight  rates. 

The  call  states  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  movement 
to  withdraw  any  support  from  the  Building  Brick  Association 
of  America  or  from  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  but  simply  to  establish 
an  organization  which  could  give  more  particular  attention  to 
the  face  brick  interests. 

The  meeting  is  called  for  Thursday,  March  8th,  at  2  p.  m., 
and  is  to  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel. 


ARE  THERE  ANY  OTHERS? 

If  we  had  been  intent  on  securing  the  names  of  all  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fire  brick  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  we  could 
not  have  found  a  more  effectual  method  than  that  occasioned 
by  inadvertently  publishing  a  statement  of  a  correspondent, 
that  there  were  no  fire  brick  of  any  consequence  manufac¬ 
tured  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  It  now  appears  that  the 
“woods  are  full  of  ’em”  in  that  northwest  coun  ry,  the  latest 
heard  from  being  the  Clayburn  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Clayburu,  B.  C.. 
who  wrote  us  as  follows : 

Editor  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” : — We  were  very  much 
surprised  to  know  that  from  your  correspondent’s  point  of 
view  (see  your  issue  of  Jan.  1,  1912,)  “that  there  are  no  fire 
brick  of  any  consequence  manufactured  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast.” 

We  have  one  department  of  our  extensive  plant  at  Clay- 
burn,  B.  C.,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  fire  brick,  of  which  we  are  proud. 

We  enclose  a  test  of  these  brick  which  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  information  for  some  of  your  readers.  We  are  shipping 
these  brick  in  millions  and  they  are  used  extensively  in 
smelting,  coke  ovens  and  cement  manufacture,  with  the  very 
best  of  results,  a  fact  which  we  can  verify  by  numerous  tes¬ 
timonials  of  satisfied  customers. 

Reports  of  tests  on  the  samples  of  fire  brick  submitted  to 
Falkenburg  &  Uaucks,  testing-  engineers,  known  as  “Clayburn” 
and  “Glenboig,”  are  as  follows: 

The  two  samples  were  tested  in  the  following  different  ways: 

1st.  In  direct  flame  at  3,000  degrees  to  3,100  degrees  Fahr. 

2nd.  Protected  from  direct  flame  at  2,800  degrees  Fahr. 

3rd.  At  3,000  Fahr.  in  contact  with  a  fusible  slag. 

3rd.  At  3,000  degrees  Fahr.  in  contact  with  a  fusible  slag. 

4th.  At  3.000  degrees  Fahr.  under  load  of  8  lbs. 

Under  these  conditions  we  were  unable  to  observe  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  behavior  of  the  two  brick.  Neither  showed  any 
signs  of  failure  or  softening  at  the  highest  temperature,  even 
under  load,  which  is  a  much  more  severe  test  than  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  same  temperature  without  load.  Both  bricks  at 
3,100  degrees  Fahr.  showed  alike  a  few  isolated  spots  where 
fusion  had  taken  place  locally,  but  in  no  way  sufficient  to 
weaken  or  soften  the  brick  as  a  whole. 
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NEW  KANSAS  CITY  PLANT. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  new  plant  of  the 
Kansas  City  Terra  Cotta  Co.  at  19th  street  and  Manchester 
avenue,  city  offices  1012  Baltimore  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
This  plant  is  less  than  a  year  old  and  has  been  running  only 
seven  months  but  has  every  appearance  of  a  full  fledged  terra 
cotta  factory. 

The  main  building,  which  is  62  ft.  x  250  ft.,  is  built  of 
concrete  *with  granitoid  floors,  the  walls  being  sufficiently 
heavy  to  carry  additional  stories,  which  evidently  will  soon  be 
needed.  The  first  floor  is  used  for  pressing  shop,  plaster  shop 
and  modeling  room,  while  the  offices,  drafting  room  and 
chemist’s  laboratory  are  on  the  second  floor.  These  rooms 
are  all  well  supplied  with  lighting,  ventilating  and  heating 
facilities,  and  show  that  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  has  been  well  considered. 

The  other  buildings  are  the  power  house,  the  fitting  or 
shipping  room,  which  is  located  in  the  angle  i  formed  by  two 
switches  of  different  railroads,  and  the  building  where  the 
clay  is  prepared. 

In  designing  this  plant  much  thought  and  care  was  used  to 
ensure  the  raw  material  starting  at  one  end  of  the  plant  and 
the  finished  product  entering  the  cars  at  the  other  end  with- 


TIME  FOR  EVERY  ONE  TO  BOOST. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  and  one  to  be  regreted  by 
every  one  interested  in  the  sewer  pipe  industry,  that  prices 
have  been  “unmercifully  slashed’’  during  the  past  few 
years,  until  profits  in  the  business  have  become  almost 
a  negligible  quantity.  The  one  remedy  seems  to  be  a 
concerted  and  sustained  action  to  raise  prices,  by  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business.  The  trouble  heretofore,  seems  to 
have  been  the  failure  on  the  part  of  some  manufacturers 
and  dealers  to  stick  to  the  prices  agreed  upon  at  the 
various  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices. 
A  “gentleman  from  Philadelphia”  has  the  following  to 
say  on  this  subject: 

“The  time  is  drawing  near  for  the  manufacturers  of 
sewer  pipe  and  flue  linings  to  call  a  meeting  to  arrange 
their  discounts  for  the  year  of  1912,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  advance  the  discounts,  and  when  they  are 
adopted,  live  up  to  them  so  that  all  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  can  make  a  fair  profit  for  the  coming  season. 

“It  would  also  be  well  for  the  manufacturers  to  re¬ 
member  the  coming  Clay  Exposition,  which  will  be  opened 
in  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1912.  This 
is  sure  to  attract  a  large  number  of  people  who  are 


New  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Terra  Cotta  Plant. 


out  back  action  or  lost  motion,  and  this  idea  has  been  admir¬ 
ably  carried  out. 

Steam  is  used  for  drying  and  for  power  to  run  the 
clay  machinery.  The  ball  mills  or  slip  grinders  and  the  rub¬ 
bing  bed  are  run  by  electricity.  The  burning  is  done  in  five 
down  draft,  muffled  kilns  of  the  most  modern  type. 

The  site,  consisting  of  four  acres,  is  situated  conveniently 
for  shipping  either  by  wagon  or  by  rail,  having  more  than 
one  thousand  feet  of  trackage.  The  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  is  about  one  hundred,  and  though  only  in  operation 
seven  months,  this  plant  has  turned  out  material  for  fifty 
buildings,  many  of  them  of  notable  size,  among  which  are 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a  twelve-story  bank 
building  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  a  large  office  building  at  Okla¬ 
homa  Cjjty. 


KILN  LUGS  FOR  KENTUCKY. 

The  Olive  Hill  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Olive  Hill,  Ky.,  one 
of  the  most  important  clay  industries  of  that  state,  has 
recently  ordered  eighty  sets  of  Tecktonius  lugs  for  new 
kilns  under  construction.  This  company  uses  nothing 
but  this  style  of  lug,  finding  them  cheaper  than  the  home¬ 
made  or  riveted  style. 


curious  to  know  just  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products,  and  the  exhibition  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  possess  many  surprises  for  those  engaged  in  the 
industry. 

“Various  kinds  of  clay  products,  from  the  plainest  piece 
of  sewer  pipe  to  the  finest  artistic  clay  products,  will  be 
shown  at  the  exhibition,  and  it  would  be  well  for  all  the 
manufacturers,  or  their  representatives,  to  be  present,  as 
without  a  doubt  the  exhibit  will  be  of  great  value  to 
them.  They  will  learn  through  the  exhibits  where  they 
have  made  their  mistakes  and  be  able  to  rectify  them,  as 
well  as  acquiring  new  ideas  which  will  enable  them  to 
manufacture  something  which  has  heretofore  been  un¬ 
thought  of. 

“We  would  like  everyone  to  get  interested  in  this  thing 
and  boost  it  along,  and  try  hard  to  make  it  a  yearly 
event.  This  would  cause  keen  rivalry  to  spring  up  among 
the  factories,  as  to  who  could  produce  the  best  product, 
and  this  in  turn  would  give  us  the  best  there  is  in  clay. 
Let  us  all  work  together,  work  hard  and  the  Clay  Exhibit 
at  Chicago,  in  March,  1912,  will  surely  be  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess.” 

A  Sewer  Pipe  Manufacturer. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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AMERICAN  CERAMIC  PROGRAM. 

As  previously  announced,  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium.  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  4-6,  1912.  In  the  official  announce 
ment,  the  statement  is  made,  as  regards  the  week’s  attrac¬ 
tion  : 

“No  such  series  of  attractions  has  yet  been  presented  at 
any  previous  meeting,  and  this  will  doubtless  result  in  a  large 
attendance.” 

The  program  arranged  is  an  especially  interesting  one,  and 

we  publish  it  in  part,  as  follows: 

Monday,  March  4,  1912. 

1.  Call  to  Order  at  10:00  a.  m. 

2.  Address  of  the  Retiring'  President,  Charles  Weelans,  Tren¬ 

ton,  N.  J. 

3.  Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  1911. 

4.  Reports  of  Board  of  Trustees  and  Treasurer. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

6.  Unfinished  Business. 

7.  New  Business. 

Monday  Afternoon,  March  4,  1912. 

2.  A  Study  of  Glaze  Composition  on  the  Basis  of  “Norms” — 

By  R.  C.  Purdy,  Columbus,  O. 

3.  A  Note  on  Terra  Cotta  Glazes. — By  Cullen  W.  Parmelee, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

4.  A  Study  of  the  Relationship  Between  Body  Composition  and 

Glaze. — By  Charles  F.  Binns  and  Gordon  D.  Phillips, 

5.  A  Thermal  Study  of  Si02 — B203  Mixtures. — By  A.  V.  Blein- 

inger  and  Paul  Teetor,  Urbana,  Ills. 

6.  Colors  Produced  by  Nickel  Oxide  in  Ceramic  Mixtures  Con¬ 

taining  Zinc. — By  Forrest  K.  Pence,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

7.  The  Influence  of  Lime  Compounds  on  Light  Green  Chromium 

Stains. — By  A.  R.  Heubach,  Alfred,  N.  T. 

Monday  Evening,  March  4,  1912. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Ries  will  deliver  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  on  “The  Clays  of  the  Western  Provinces.”  This  lecture 
will  not  appear  in  the  Transactions  (by  the  author’s  request), 
so  that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  get  the  benefits  from  it 
except  by  attending  the  lecture  itself. 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  5th,  1912. 

At  8  p.  m.  in  the  hall  occupied  by  Section  A,  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Watts,  of  the  bureau  of  Mines,  will  give  a  lecture,  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  upon  the  topic  “Kaolin  Mining  and  Re¬ 
fining  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  District.” 


LIST  OF  PAPERS  TO  BE  READ  BEFORE  SECTION  A. 


Glazing  and  Coloring  Phenomena. 

8.  A  Glaze  Imitation  of  Granite. — By  Ralph  Heidingsfeld,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

10.  The  Production  of  a  Black  Spot  on  Terra  Cotta  Glazes. — 
By  Cullen  W.  Parmelee,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

12.  The  Production  of  Vitrified  Black  and  Chocolate  Floor 
Tiles. — By  R.  C.  Purdy,  Columbus,  O. 

14.  Cobalt  Colors  Other  Than  Blue. — By  R.  T.  Stull  and  G.  H. 
Baldwin,  Urbana,  Ill. 

16.  The  Influence  of  the  Composition  of  the  Stain  in  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Red  from  Chrome-Tin  Compounds. — By  R.  C. 
Purdy,  Columbus,  O.  f 

18.  Note  on  the  Accidental  Pink  Discoloration  of  a  White 
Enamel  for  Terra  Cotta. — By  Duane  F.  Albery, 

20.  The  Influence  of  Variable  Silica  and  Alumina  on  a  Porce¬ 
lain  Glaze  of  Constant  RO.- — By  R.  T.  Stull,  Urbana,  Ills. 

22.  Matt  Glazes. — By  R.  C.  Purdy,  Columbus,  O. 


LIST  OF  PAPERS  TO  BE  READ  BEFORE  SECTION  B. 


The  Geology,  Occurrence  and  Winning  of  Clays. 


9.  The  Nomenclature  of  Clays. — By  Charles  F.  Binns,  Alfred 
N.  Y. 

11.  Studies  of  Flint  Clays  and  Their  Associates. — By  Sidney  L. 
Galpin,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

13.  Notes  on  the  Replacement  of  Clays  by  Galena. — By  H.  A. 
Buehler,  Rolla,  Mo. 

15.  The  Action  of  Granular  Lime  in  Burnt  Clay. — By  Charles 
F.  Binns  and  Merle  A.  Coates,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

17.  The  Clays  and  Clay  Industries  of  Argentina. — By  Juan 
Hoursouripe,  Bucyrus,  O. 

19.  A  Simple  Rope  Haulage  from  a  Shale  Pit. — By  Walter  A. 
Hull,  Va. 

Preparation  and  Manufacture  of  Clay  Wares. 

21.  Some  Practical  Problems  Encountered  in  Producing  a  Stiff 
Mud  Floor  Tile. — By  W.  H.  Gorsline,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

23.  The  Manufacture  of  Quarrytiles. — By  George  W.  Shoe¬ 

maker,  Columbus,  O. 

SECTION  A. 

24.  A  Theory  for  the  Cause  of  Mattness  in  Glazes. — By  Forrest 

K.  Pence,  Zanesville,  O. 

Ceramic  Body  Phenomena. 

26.  Some  Data  on  the  Deformation  Points  of  Feldspar-Quartz 
and  Feldspar-Mica  Mixtures.— By  Arthur  S'.  Watts, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


28.  The  Time  Factor  in  the  Vitrification  of  a  Clay. — By  A.  V. 

Bleininger  and  F.  M.  Wallace,  Urbana,  Ills. 

30.  The  Melting  Points  of  Pyrometric  Cones  Under  Various 

Conditions. — By  S.  Geijsbeek,  Portland,  Oregon. 

32.  The  Uselessness  of  the  Rational  Analysis  as  a  Means  of 

Controlling  Glaze-Fit.- — By  R.  C.  Purdy,  Columbus,  O. 
Physical-Chemical  Papers  on  Clays. 

34.  The  Relation  Between  the  Ashley  Absorption  Factor  and 

the  Drying  Shrinkage  of  Some  Clays. — By  A.  V. 
Bleininger,  Urbana,  Ills. 

36.  The  Viscosity  of  Clay  Slips. — By  George  H.  Brown  and 

Gerald  A.  Murray,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

38.  Some  Possible  Definite  Relations  Between  Composition  and 

Physical  Properties  of  Clays. — By  F.  F.  Grout,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

SECTION  B. 

25.  The  Working  of  Some  Montana  Clays. — By  R.  R.  Hice, 
Beaver,  Pa. 

2  7.  Recent  Developments  in  the  Refractory  Material  Industry. 
— By  F.  T.  Havard,  Madison,  Wis. 

29.  Some  Experiences  with  the  Drying  of  Hollow  Building 

Tiles. — By  Arthur  E.  Williams,  Danville,  Ills. 

31.  The  Power  Consumption  for  Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machinery. — 

By  R.  R.  Hice,  Beaver,  Pa. 

33.  The  Use  of  Fats,  Oils,  Etc.,  in  Dies  for  Dust-Press  Wares. 

— By  George  Simcoe  and  A.  F.  Smith,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

35.  Data  on  the  Performance  of  a  Gas-Fired  Continuous  Kiln. 

— By  W.  D.  Richardson,  Shawnee,  O. 

37.  The  Use  of  a  Thermo-Couple  Pyrometer  in  a  Paving  Brick 

Plant. — By  Dwight  E.  Humphrey,  Cleveland,  O. 

39.  Downdraft  Kiln  Bottoms. — By  T.  W.  Garve,  Columbus,  O. 

SECTION  A. 

40.  The  Influence  of  Acids  and  Alkalies  upon  Clays  in  the 

Plastic  State. — By  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  C.  E.  FMlton, 
Urbana,  Ills. 

42.  The  Relation  Between  Preheating  Temperature  and  Drying 

Shrinkage. — By  R.  K.  Hursh,  Urbana,  Ills. 

44.  Drying  Defects  in  Some  Cretaceous  Clays  of  the  Great 

Plains  Region. — By  J.  Keele,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

46.  The  Plasticity  of  Clays. — By  F.  F.  Grout,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

48.  The  Dehydration  of  Clays. — By  G.  H.  Brown  and  E.  T. 

Montgomery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Enameled  Iron  Industry. 

50.  The  Causes  and  Control  of  Crazing  in  Enamels  for  Cast 

Iron. — By  H.  P.  Staley,  Columbus,  O. 

52.  A  Comparison  of  Ten  White  Enamels  for  Sheet  Steel. — By 

R.  D.  Landrum,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

54.  Colors  for  Enameled  Sheet  Steel  and  Iron. — By  Willard  L. 

Bruner,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

SECTION  B. 

41.  Notes  on  FMel-Oil  Burning. — By  J.  K.  Moore,  Seattle,  Wash. 

43.  A  Fuel-Oil  System  for  Test-Kilns. — By  R.  H.  McElroy  and 

G.  H.  Raymond,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

45.  Note  on  the  Fuel  Consumption  of  Whiteware  Kilns.— By 

Thomas  Gray,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

47.  Notes  and  Data  on  Operation  of  Denny-Renton  Double 

Deck  Tunnel  Dryer. — By  Samuel  Karzen,  Akron,  O. 

The  Testing  of  Clay  Products. 

49.  High  Voltage  Insulators  and  High  Voltage  Testing. — By  E. 

T.  Montgomery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

51.  Notes  on  the  Di-Electric  Strength  of  Some  Porcelains. — By 

B.  S.  Radcliffe,  Urbana,  Ills. 

53.  The  Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Di-Electric  Strength  of 

Porcelain. — By  George  Weimer  and  C.  T.  Dun,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

55.  The  Relation  Between  Porosity  and  Crushing  Strength  of 

Burned  Clay  Products. — By  George  H.  Brown,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

SECTION  A. 

56.  The  Replacement  of  Tin  Oxide  by  Antimony  Oxide  in 

Enamels  for  Cast  Iron. — By  R.  E.  Brown,  Urbana,  Ills. 

58.  The  Necessity  of  Cobalt  Oxide  in  the  Ground  Coat  of 

Enamels  for  Sheet  Steel. — By  R.  D.  Landrum,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

60.  The  Cost  of  Enameled  Steel,  Cooking  Utensils. — By  Jos.  B. 

Shaw,  Mt.  Savage,  Md. 

62.  The  Policy  of  Keeping  Secret  the  Results  of  Research 

Laboratories  of  Private  Companies. — By  R.  D.  Lan¬ 
drum,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

64.  The  Establishment  of  Technical  Training  Schools  for  Ar¬ 

tist-Craftsmen  in  Connection  with  Industrial  Plants. — 
By  M.  E  Cooke,  Columbus,  O. 

SECTION  B. 

57.  A  Comparison  Between  the  Rattler  Test  and  the  Sand 

Blast  of  Paving  Bricks. — By  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 

59.  The  Laboratory  Methods  of  Testing  Paper  Clays. — By  C. 

S.  Gwinn,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

61.  Tests  on  a  Series  of  Bricks  from  the  Western  Canadian 

Provinces. — By  Heinrich  Ries,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

63.  A  Method  of  Making  Comparative  Tests  of  Flint  and  Felds¬ 

par. — By  C.  E.  Jackson,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Cements. 

65.  Some  Hydrous  Silicates  Formed  Under  Steam  Pressure. — 

By  L.  E.  Barringer,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

67.  Note  on  the  Dissociation  of  Calcium  Hydrate. — By  R.  K. 
Hursh,  Urbana,  Ills. 
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Residence  of  C.  E.  Foster,  President  of  Kittanning  Clay  Products  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  Showing  Porch  Foundations  of  Clay  Block. 

A  CLAY  BUILDING  BLOCK 


Something  new  in  brick  manufacture  has  recently  been 
perfected  by  the  Kittanning  Clay  Products  Co.  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.,  after  several  years  of  experimenting.  This 
brick  is  in  fact  a  clay  block  4x16x8  inches  and  is  made 
with  either  sharp  or  bevelled  edges,  smooth  or  rough 
surfaces. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  finished 
block,  the  method  of  laying  and  its  appearance  in  the 
finished  wall  and  the  general  effect  of  solidity  shown  in 
the  finished  structure  from  a  distance.  In  the  illustration 
showing  the  wall  detail,  the  brick  block  is  laid  as  the 
foundation  wall,  then  comes  the  water  table  and  then  the 
regular  brick  work.  The  block  used  in  this  instance  are 
of  a  gray  color  while  the  brick  work  in  the  house  is 
kittanning  buff.  These  block  can  be  made  in  smooth  sur¬ 
face  or  in  rough  texture  and  in  any  color  that  brick  can 
be  made  in. 

The  advantage  of  these  brick  block  is  that  they  have 
greater  strength  than  stone  and  are  impervious  and  much 
tougher,  hence  they  are  not  so  liable  to  crack  should  the 
house  settle.  The  general  effect  is  softer  and  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  than  stone  and  it  has  the  added  advantage 
of  offering  the  architect  large  units  in  which  to  work  out 
polychrome  effects,  thus  cutting  down  “laying-up”  costs. 

These  block  can  be  made  cheaper  than  stone  can  be 
purchased,  yet  they  can  be  used  in  every  way  in  which 
stone  is  used.  Set  on  edge  they  make  excellent  belt 
courses  and  they  can  be  used  as  facade  veneers  in  lieu  of 
terra  cotta,  giving  either  solid  wall  or  panel  effects. 

At  the  big  Chicago  Clay  Show,  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  this  block  to 
architects.  Those  who  have  seen  the  exhibit  in  New 


York,  declare  that  it  is  something  brand  new  and  also 
something  that  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time. 

These  block  are  being  heralded  as  another  stepping 
stone  to  the  success  of  the  “Back  to  Brick”  movement, 


Showing  Clay  Block  Laid  as  Stretchers. 


now  sweeping  the  country.  While  they  were  first  ex¬ 
perimented  with  and  manufactured  at  the  Kittanning  Clay 
Products  plant,  they  were  later  manufactured  at  the  plant 
of  the  Pearl  Clay  Products  Co.,  and  the  block  shown  in 
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this  picture  were  manufactured  at  the  latter  company’s 
plant. 

The  fireproofing  qualities  of  the  clay  block  are  undis¬ 
puted.  Unlike  cement  block  they  will  not  calcine  even 
in  a  great  conflagration.  Even  when  under  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  two  thousand  degrees,  the  sudden  application  of 
water  does  not  damage  them;  they  offer  a  full  bearing  sur¬ 
face,  and,  being  made  in  auger  machines  and  wire  cut, 


Clay  Block  Foundation  of  Foster  Residence. 

there  can  be  no  treacherous,  hidden  voids  to  cause  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  finished  structure. 

Houghtaling  &  Wittpenn  of  New  York  are  introducing 
these  block  and  the  inquiry  from  architects  who  have  been 
specifying  cement  block  or  stone  has  been  such  as  to 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  building  trades  would  go 
“Back  to  Brick”  if  the  clay  interests  would  only  show 
them  the  way. 


CONTROL  OF  KILNS. 

The  subject  of  the  proper  control  of  the  temperature 
in  brick  and  tile  kilns  is  today  of  great  interest  in  the 
ceramic  industry.  For  many  years  cones  have  been  used 
and  also  trial  pieces  which  are  intended  to  show  how  fast 
the  temperature  in  the  kiln  is  rising,  and  when  it  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  firing  should  cease. 

Cones  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  kiln  burner 
in  the  past  and  still  continue  'to  be,  but  they  should  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  heat  measuring  devices  such  as 
pyrometers  to  secure  the  best  results. 

One  of  the  troubles  with  the  use  of  cones  is  in  the  fact 
that  they  give  no  indication  as  to  when  the  temperature  is 
falling  in  a  kiln.  This  is  most  important,  as  much  more 
damage  can  be  done  by  the  temperature  dropping  off 
during  the  burn  than  by  carrying  an  excess  temperature. 
They  also  leave  no  record  of  the  temperature  as  is  made 
by  a  pyrometer  on  a  chart,  by  means  of  which  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  brick  or  tile  plant  can  tell  exactly  what  heat 
has  been  carried  day  and  night  on  the  kiln. 

In  burning  any  kiln,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  gradual  increase  in  temperature  during 
each  hour  of  the  burn,  and  each  kiln  should  be  finished 
off  at  a  certain  fixed  temperature,  depending  on  the  kind 
of  ware  that  is  being  burned.  If  pyrometers  are  in  use, 
the  temperature  can  be  taken  down  or  noted  for  each  hour 
of  a  burn,  and  when  a  perfect  burn  is  produced  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  each  hour  of  the  burn  can  be  reproduced  in 
each  future  kiln.  In  this"  way.  the  burning  of  a  kiln  is 
placed  on  a  scientific  basis,  all  guess  work  is  done  away 


with,  and  the  kiln  burner  is  not  working  in  the  dark  as 
in  the  past. 

Today  no  toolmaker  who  desires  to  accurately  harden 
dies  would  attempt  to  do  this  without  an  accurate  pyrom¬ 
eter,  for  he  knows  that  if  he  has,  say,  1,500  degs.  of  heat 
in  his  furnace  his  die  will  be  accurately  hardened,  but  if 
the  furnace  was  carried  at  1,600  degs.  the  die  might  readily 
be  cracked.  Frequently  dies  such  as  this  are  worth  far 
more  than  the  whole  pyrometer  equipment,  and  the  loss 
of  one  die  through  cracking  would  hardly  pay  for  skimp¬ 
ing  an  equipment  and  trying  to  get  along  without  the 
pyrometer. 

Is  not  this  just  as  true  in  brick  and  tile  burning,  where 
the  contents  of  a  kiln  may  be  of  far  more  value  than  any 
die?  Frequently  the  ware  in  a  kiln  is  figured  at  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  and  it  does  not  take  a  loss  of  many  brick 
to  pay  for  a  pyrometer  equipment.  Some  concerns  think 
that  they  can  get  along  without  a  pyrometer,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  their  fathers  did  before  them,  and  so  they  can  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  install  one  of  these  instruments,  and 
yet  they  may  be  losing  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  the 
burning  of  their  ware. 

The  fuel  question  is  a  serious  item,  and  if  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  is  carried  in  the  kilns,  than  is  required,  excess 
fuel  is  consumed.  Very  frequently  this  will  amount  to 
many  tons  a  year.  The  question  of  time  enters  too,  and 
very  often  by  the  aid  of  pyrometers  it  is  found  that  the 
temperature  can  be  increased  more  rapidly  and  the  time 
for  burning  decreased  several  hours.  If  this  is  done  the 
fuel  cost  is  decreased,  and  also  the  expenses  of  operating 
the  plant,  and  more  ware  can  be  put  through  the  same 
number  of  kilns. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  of  efficiency,  and  efficiency 
is  absolutely  necessary  today  to  compete  with  concerns 
who  are  operating  their  plants  in  an  efficient  manner.  No 
brick  or  tile  men,  today,  can  think  they  are  saving  money 
by  getting  along  without  pyrometers,  for  no  matter 
whether  they  made  money  during  1911  or  not  their  profit 
sheet  could  have  shown  up  much  more  favorably  had 
they  known  what  temperature  was  being  carried  on  their 
kilns,  cutting  down  their  losses  and  the  consequent  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  and  fuel. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  this  subject  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  has  succeeded  in  furnishing  instruments 
to  a  very  great  many  brick  and  tile  plants  who  are  pro¬ 
ducing  results.  They  are  going  to  have  an  exhibit  in 
Chicago  at  the  Clay  Show,  and  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  for  those  who  desire  to  see  improvements  at  their 
plant  to  visit  this  exhibit. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co.  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  developing  and  improving  methods  for  controlling  the 
burning  operation.  Their  instruments  are  now  in  use  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  towns  throughout  the  country,  and  have  produced 
large  economies,  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the  ware 
and  increased  the  capacity  of  the  kilns  by  reducing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  waste.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  the  plants  in 
which  the  Brown  Pyrometer  is  used,  and  this  list  shows  many 
of  the  leading  and  most  successful  plants  in  the  country. 
The  Brown  system  embodies  the  use  of  the  electric  indicating 
pyrometer  by  which  such  records  are  kept  as  form  an  accu¬ 
rate  guide  for  future  operations.  This  system  once  in  com¬ 
plete  operation  shows  that  the  results  from  the  kilns  are  much 
more  uniform  and  the  losses  largely  reduced.  The  Brown 
system  eliminates  the  “guess  methods”  of  burning  clay  wares, 
and  produces  a  large  saving  in  fuel  consumption. 

For  the  Manager:  “Don’t  expect  to  control  others  until 
you  can  control  yourself.” 


PROPOSED  HOLLOW  TILE  SPECIFICATIONS 


By  Virgil  G.  Marani,  Building  Inspector,  Cleveland,  O.,  in  “Engineering  News” 


For  several  years  the  Building  Department  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  hollow  clay  tile  as  a  substitute  for 
brick  in  the  construction  of  load-bearing  walls.  As  a 
result,  the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  the  subject  was  worthy  of  careful  and  thorough 
investigation.  In  order  to  secure  all  possible  data  relating 
to  the  subject,  exhaustive  tests  were  made  by  the  build¬ 
ing  department  direct  and  also  by  competent  engineers 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  department,  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  one  of  its  engineers,  to  determine  the  strength, 
stability,  fire-resisting  qualities,  etc.,  of  hollow  building 
tile. 

In  the  crushing  tests,  a  large  number  of  samples  were 
gathered  from  different  places;  some  from  the  yards  of 
the  manufacturers  and  some  from  the  sites  of  buildings 
under  process  of  erection.  A  complete  range  of  quality 
of  tile  was  thus  secured  and  tests  made  to  determine 
absorption  and  crushing  strength.  All  tile  tested  were 
first  carefully  measured  and  a  complete  detailed  record 
kept  of  each  tile  throughout  the  entire  test. 

Some  of  the  tile  were  built  up  into  columns  of  different 
dimensions  and  with  tile  laid  in  different  positions  in  the 
various  columns  and  then  tested  for  crushing  strength; 
other  tile  were  tested  singly.  From  the  results  of  these 
tests  it  was  found  that  where  the  tile  did  not  absorb 
more  than  12  per  cent  of  their  weight  in  moisture,  with 


vertical  webs  spaced  not  more  than  4  inches  apart,  center 
to  center,  and  with  web  thickness  at  least  20  per  cent 
of  height  and  blocks  placed  so  that  the  vertical  webs 
occurred  directly  over  each  other,  no  single  tile  or  col¬ 
umn  failed  under  a  less  load  than  3,645  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of 
vertical  web  section. 

Under  the  authority  vested  in  the  inspector  of  buildings 
by  the  Cleveland  building  code,  the  writer  ordered  a  fire 
test  to  be  made  to  determine  if  hollow  tile,  erected  as  a 
wall  supporting  a  heavy  uniformly  distributed  load,  would 
satisfactorily  stand  the  fire  test  prescribed  by  the  ordi¬ 
nance.  A  testing  inclosure  was  built  with  12-in.  walls 
having  outside  dimensions  of  9  ft.  6  in.  by  10  ft.  3  in.  by 
8  ft.  9  in.  high,  with  a  3-in.  coping  of  concrete  on  top. 
The  entire  top  of  the  walls  was  loaded  with  an  evenly 
distributed  load  of  about  4,066  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  internal  temperature  developed  was  over  2,000 
deg.  Fahr.  at  the  upper  pyrometer  and  1,600  deg.  Fahr. 
at  the  lower;  the  outside  wall  surface  remained  cool 
throughout  the  entire  test  and  showed  no  warping,  set¬ 
tlement,  or  cracking  of  any  kind.  After  the  water  had 
been  turned  on  and  the  fire  quenched,  it  was  found  that 
the  inside  plaster  had  been  burned  off,  but  the  inside  face 
of  the  hollow  tile  was  true  and  no  apparent  damage  evi¬ 


dent.  Later,  the  rear  wall  was  further  loaded  to  an 
evenly  distributed  load  of  9,487  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  without 
showing  evidence  of  crushing,  cracking  or  disintegration 
of  any  sort. 

After  thus  determining  the  properties  of  hollow  tile 
from  tests,  the  next  step  taken  by  the  department  was 
the  framing  of  a  suitable  specification  regulating  the  safe 
use  of  these  tile  for  load-bearing  walls  and  the  revision  of 
the  building  code  relative  to  the  subject. 

It  is  evident  to  the  writer  that  hollow  tile  can  be  safely 
used  in  the  construction  of  load-bearing  walls,  only  when 
proper  specifications  are  followed.  The  specifications 
must  treat  them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  supporting 
webs  and  not  as  solid  units.  The  tile  must  be  hard 
burned.  Vertical  webs  must  be  spaced  not  too  far  apart, 
and  their  thickness  must  be  proportioned  to  their  height. 
All  vertical  webs  must  stand  in  vertical  alignment  with 
vertical  webs  in  adjacent  tile  below  and  there  must  be 
mortar  between  tiles  under  the  vertical  webs.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  specifications  cover  these  points,  and  amply  safe¬ 
guard  the  use  of  hollow  tile  for  load-bearing  wall  con¬ 
struction  and  at  the  same  time  are  readily  complied  with 
by  builders  and  tile  manufacturers: 

The  limiting  of  the  width  of  beds  that  the  tile  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  is  a  most  important  feature.  The  mason  can¬ 
not  be  relied  upon  to  bed  properly  and  thoroughly  a 
large  unit  with  a  broad  bed.  The  mortar  is  likely  to  be 

omitted  from  a  portion  of  the 
bed  and  vertical  webs  be  left 
without  a  supporting  mortar 
bed.  By  limiting  the  width  of 
the  bed  that  the  tile  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of,  to  4^  in.  (width 
of  common  brick),  a  good  bed¬ 
ding  will  be  as  certain  as  in 
common  brickwork. 

The  accompanying  cuts  illus¬ 
trate  two  forms  of  tile  that  are 
used  in  this  market  and  which 
comply  with  the  specifications 

herein  proposed. 

From  the  results  of  the  experimenting  the  department 
as  done  and  the  consideration  given  the  subject,  the 
writer  recommends  the  following  as  the  essential  points 
to  be  covered,  by  building-law  restrictions,  in  permitting 
the  use  of  hollow  clay  tile  for  the  construction  of  load- 
bearing  walls: 

Tentative  Specifications  for  Hollow  Clay  Tile. 

(1)  Quality  of  tile:  Tile  to  be  made  of  shale  or  fireclay  or 
any  clay  that  will  burn  to  a  good  dense  body  without  undue 
warping  or  checking  and  must  be  burned  to  such  a  degree  of 
hardness  +hat  they  will  not  absorb  more  than  12  per  cent  of 
their  weight  in  moisture. 

(2)  Webs:  Vertical  webs  should  be  spaced  not  more  than 
4  in.  apart,  c.  to  c.,  and  should  have  a  thickness  of  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  their  height. 

(3)  Bedding:  To  secure  thorough  bedding,  tile  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  preclude  mortar  beds  of  more  than  4 y2  in. 
(same  as  brick  work)  in  width,  and  should  be  laid  with  broken 
joints  and  be  thoroughly  bedded  and  bonded. 

(4)  Quality:  Tile  should  be  true  and  free  from  injurious 
checks  and  cracks. 

(5)  Position  in  Wall:  Tile  should  he  so  laid  in  walls  that  all 
vertical  webs  are  in  vertical  alignment  with  vertical  webs  of  the 
adjacent  tiles  below. 

(6)  Loads:  Hollow-tile  walls  should  be  loaded  with  not  more 
than  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  vertical  web  section. 

(7)  Thickness  of  Walls:  Permissible  thickness  of  walls  same 
as  for  common  brick. 

(8)  Joist  Bearing:  Where  joists  or  beams  are  seated  in  walls, 
they  should  have  a  bearing  extending  over  at  least  two  of  the 
vertical  webs. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  specifications  only 
contemplate  the  use  of  hollow  tile  when  laid  with  their 
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voids  horizontal.  This  has  been  done  advisedly.  The 
vertical  type  has  been  avoided  not  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  insufficient  bedding  and  bonding,  but  also  from 
economical  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  end  of 
a  tile  web  is  too  narrow  {l/2  or  in.)  f°r  the  mason  to 
apply  a  mortar  bed  in  a  practicable  way  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  heat  nonconductivity  is  defeated  in  walls  where 
the  voids  of  the  tiles  are  vertical.  In  order  to  secure 
nonconductivity,  the  tiles  must  be  set  in  the  wall  with 
their  voids  horizontal.  If  the  voids  are  vertical,  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  given  for  up  and  down  circulation  of  air  within 
the  wall  with  the  following  result: 

In  summer,  the  sun  heats  the  exterior  face  of  the  wall. 
This  heats  the  air  in  adjacent  voids  within  the  tile.  The 
voids  being  vertical  this  heated  air  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  While  the  heated  air  is  rising,  the  cooler  air  within 
the  vertical  voids  adjacent  to  the  interior  face  of  the  wall 
is  falling,  and,  since  it  is  impracticable  to  prevent  com¬ 
munication  between  the  exterior  and  interior  vertical 
voids,  circulation  within  the  wall  takes  place,  the  air  go¬ 
ing  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  transferring  the  heat 
from  one  face  of  the  wall  to  the  other.  In  winter  the 
same  operation  takes  place  except  the  air  currents  take 
the  opposite  direction,  and  nonconductivity  is  not  se¬ 
cured. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tile  are  laid  with  voids  hori¬ 
zontal,  circulation  within  the  walls  is  prevented;  the  air 
is  confined  and  a  nonconductive  wall  is  secured. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that,  although  no  single  tile  or 
column  failed  under  a  less  load  than  3,465  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
of  vertical  web  section,  the  above  specifications  limit 
the  permissible  load  to  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  web  section 
(a  safety  factor  of  about  17).  This  200-lb.  load  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  tile  as  ordinarily  made  for  load-bearing  walls 
permits  their  being  loaded  over  5  tons  per  sq.  ft.  of  wall 
area. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  clay  body  of 
the  webs  of  hollow  tile  and  that  of  common  brick.  This 
results  from  the  different  process  by  which  each  is  manu¬ 
factured,  tile  by  the  “stiff  clay,”  and  common  brick  by 
the  “soft  clay”  process.  A  given  weight  of  clay  made 
to  properly  constructed  hollow  tile  builds  as  much  wall, 
of  equal  strength  and  far  less  conductivity  than  double 
that  amount  of  clay  made  into  common  brick  and  the  “soft 
clay”  process,  by  which  they  are  made. 

The  more  the  writer  has  studied  the  subject  of  build¬ 
ing  with  hollow  tile  instead  of  common  brick  or  wood, 
the  more  he  has  felt  that  it  is  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  careful  investigation  by  engineers  and  architects,  and 
that  cities  should  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  this  val¬ 
uable  form  of  construction,  by  adopting  specifications 
that  properly  prescribe  its  use.  Cleveland  architects  as 
well  as  those  in  some  other  localities  are  recognizing 
that  they  can  build  tile  residences,  many  of  them  stuc¬ 
coed  on  their  exterior,  practically  as  cheap  as  frame. 

The  suggestions  embodied  in  the  .above  refer  particu¬ 
larly  to  tile  laid  with  voids  horizontally. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  use  tile  laid  with  voids  vertically, 
a  specification  regulating  this  type  of  construction  should 
be  adopted  in  addition  to  the  above  specifications. 

TO  LECTURE  ON  POTTERY. 

We  note  by  the  “Bulletin  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art” 
that  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Binns,  Director  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Clayworking  and  Ceramics,  Alfred  University, 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  will  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art,  March  8th,  on  the  “History  and  Manufacture  of 
Pottery.” 


STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  SHOULDER. 

Mr.  D.  Warren  De  Rosay,  general  manager  of  the 
Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.,  believes  in  no 
half-way  measures.  When  he  fights,  he  hits  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  There  has  been  considerable  unfair 
competition  in  his  territory,  and  Mr.  De  Rosay  does  not 
propose  to  sit  quietly  by  and  allow  the  people  to  be 
fooled  regarding  the  value  of  concrete  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses.  One  of  his  means  for  explaining  the  facts  to  the 
people  has  been  through  publication  in  the  newspapers 
of  a  full  page  advertisement,  which  we  reproduce  here¬ 
with  in  miniature.  Certainly  the  good  people  of  that  sec- 
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tion  will  have  no  reason  for  making  a  mistake  in  this 
matter  after  such  an  exposure  of  concrete  failures,  and 
it  is  probable  there  will  be  little  experimenting  with  this 
material  in  Mr.  De  Rosay’s  territory. 


BRICK  COMPANY  SUES  RAILROAD. 

Unjust  rate  discriminations  is  charged  in  the  $60,000 
damage  suit  filed  in  the  Superior  Court  by  the  Illinois 
Brick  Co.  against  the  B.  &  O.  Chicago  Terminal  Co.  The 
suit  came  out  of  an  old  agreement  between  this  railway 
company  and  the  Chicago  Heights  Land  Association.  The 
unjust  charges  totaled  $16,000  according  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  in  the  suit,  and  the  statute  laws  of  recovery  allow 
damage  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  damages  suf¬ 
fered. 


LARGEST  ARMORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  largest  Armory  Building  in  the  world  is  about  to 
be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Jerome  Park  Race  Course, 
New  York  City,  by  the  Eighth  Regiment  N.  G.,  New 
York.  The  new  structure  will  cost  $1,000,000. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 


I 


The  most  popular  question  before  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  today  is  the  problem  of  building  better  roads.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  in  almost  every  community  in 
both  the  metropolitan  and  rural  districts  there  has  been 
developed  a  manifest  desire  to  “get  out  of  the  mud.”  Nat¬ 
ural  conditions  contingent  upon  municipal  environment 
compel  the  building  of  sewers  and  permanent  pavements 
for  sanitary  as  well  as  other  reasons  in  cities  and  large 
towns.  In  the  rural  district,  the  automobile  and  the  per¬ 
manent  roadway  make  a  combination  that,  figuratively 
speaking,  annihilates  distance  and  brings  together  both 


the  supervision  and  at  the  expense  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  is  said  that  on  March  29th,  1906,  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  signed  a  bill  authorizing  the  building  of  a  road¬ 
way  that  was  designed  to  afford  a  smooth  highway  for 
freight  and  passenger  vehicles  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  nation.  The  first  division  of 
the  road  built  was  called  the  Cumberland  road  and  extend¬ 
ed  from  Cumberland,  Md..  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  In 
March,  1825,  congress  appropriated  $150,000  to  build  the 
road  on  to  Zanesville,  Ohio.  In  1833,  the  road  was  com- 


Brick  Paved  roads  in  Kansas  Make  Motoring  a  Continual  Delight. 


fends  of  a  long  road.  The  use  of  the  passenger  elevator  in 
large  buildings  made  possible  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Chi¬ 
cago;  just  so  the  use  of  the  automobile  on  a  permanent 
roadway  would  make  the  broad  expanse  of  western  Kan¬ 
sas  prairies  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  suburbs 
of  Kansas  City.  Nobody  knows  this  better  than  the  dwel¬ 
lers  of  the  rural  districts,  for  it  is  said  in  Kansas  that  six¬ 
ty-eight  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  owned  in  the  state 
belong  to  farmers. 

The  desire  for  the  advantages  of  smooth  roadways  built 
of  durable  material  has  spread  from  city  to  town,  from 
town  to  village,  and  from  village  to  the  rural  community 
with  such  spontaneous  enthusiasm  that,  extending  from 
New  York  City  to  San  Francisco  there  is  a  unanimous 
movement  favorable  to  the  building  of  the  “Pan-American 
Highway”  to  connect  the  East  with  the  West.  This  is 
not  a  new  proposition,  born  as  the  offspring  of  modern 
thought;  it  is  the  spontaneous  awakening  of  a  gigantic 
undertaking  begun  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  under 


pleted  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  on  to  Indianapolis,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Springfield,  Illinois.  It  is  said  that  a  survey  was 
made  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  but  that  part  of  the  road  was 
never  graded.  The  last  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
it  is  said,  were  made  in  May,  1838,  when  the  sum  of  $150,- 
000  was  set  aside  to  be  used  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  $9,- 
000  to  be  spent  in  Illinois. 

This  thoroughfare,  known  as  the  “National  Road,”  was 
truly  an  artery  of  commerce,  traversed  by  the  stage  coach, 
and  the  freighter’s  wagon  piled  high  with  merchandise. 
From  St.  Louis  to  Boonville,  Mo.,  the  old  trail  is  known 
as  the  Boon’s  Lick  Road;  from  Boonville  to  Kansas  City 
and  on  through  Kansas  to  the  west  and  southwest  it  is 
known  as  the  “Santa  Fe  Trail.”  The  “Automobile  Blue 
Book,”  for  1912,  contains  a  complete  directory  of  the  “Pan- 
American  Highway”  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  people  of  Kansas  are  a-fire  with  enthusiasm  on 
good  roads  in  general  and  the  “Pan-American  Highway” 
in  particular.  In  December,  a  meeting  was  announced  to 
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be  held  at  Osage  City  to  consider  details  of  the  roadway 
in  Kansas.  To  the  surprise  of  that  little  city,  special 
trains  arrived  bringing  over  fifteen  hundred  enthusiastic 
“rooters”  with  four  brass-bands  playing  in  competition 
with  each  other  and  with  numberless  tinhorns,  tin-pans, 
and  other  noise  producing  articles.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meeting  ever  held 
in  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  road  building. 

Kansas  is  noted  for  its  progressiveness  and  it  is  not  sur- 


E.  E.  Trowbridge,  Kansas  City,  Who  is  Pushing  the  Project 
to  Pave  the  Pan-American  Highway  with  Brick. 

prising  therefore,  that  from  the  state  of  Kansas  conies 
the  proposition  to  not  only  build  the  “Pan-American 
Highway,”  from  coast  to  coast,  but  to  have  this  road 
made  permanent  by  surfacing  it  for  a  width  of  fourteen 
feet,  with  vitrified  paving  brick.  Several  counties  in  Kan¬ 
sas  have  already  become  deeply  interested  in  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  road,  and,  through  their  leading  citizens  have 
sought  the  co-operation  of  two  gentlemen  experienced 
in  the  promotion  of  good  roads,  to  assist  in  working 
out  the  problem.  These  two  gentlemen  are  inclined  to 
be  somewhat  reticent  when  conversing  about  prospec¬ 
tive  work,  as  they  claim  the  place  to  build  a  permanent 
brick  roadway  is  on  the  public  road  and  not  on  paper 
or  on  a  blue  print.  However,  they  have  given  much 
careful  thought  to  the  Pan-American  Highway  during 
the  past  two  years,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  condi¬ 
tions  in  Kansas,  and  both  gentlemen  express  the  con¬ 
viction  that  within  a  few  years  a  permanent  brick  road¬ 
way  will  be  built  the  entire  distance  across  the  state; 
and  which  would  prove  so  satisfactory  as  to  mean  that 
eventually  a  permanent  brick  highway  at  least  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  wide,  with  a  well  built  dirt  roadway 
alongside,  will  extend  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

These  two  gentlemen,  E.  E.  Trowbridge  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  Gordon  S.  Bowdish  of  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas,  are  intensely  interested  in  every  phase  of  the  “good 
roads  movement.”  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  treasurer  and 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Good  Roads  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Mr.  Bowdish  is  an  experienced  promoter  of 
good  roads.  The  Good  Roads  movement  is  in  a  state 
of  evolution  from  the  bogmire  road  to  the  permanent 
road  and  its  progress  is  dependent  upon  educating  the 


people  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  roads 
and  every  mile  of  road  made  better  by  whatever  ma¬ 
terial  or  method,  is  but  a  chapter  leading  to  the  per¬ 
manent  brick  roadway  on  the  main  arteries  of  travel 
and  brick  pavements  and  roadways  of  brick,  already 
built,  speak  plainer  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  future 
than  any  words  which  might  be  offered. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  been  connected 
with,  the  Pittsburg  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of  Kansas  City, 
as  auditor,  and  is  also  in  charge  of  its  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Pittsburg  plant,  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  built 
in  1890,  is  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  vitrified 
brick  for  paving  purposes  in  the  west  and  for  some 
time  past,  the  plant  has  not  been  idle  a  day  for  want 
of  orders,  no  goods  being  stored  on  the  yards  but 
shipped  directly  from  the  kilns.  This  condition  being 
due  to  the  reputation  of  the  Pittsburg  brick  for  splen¬ 
did  wearing  qualities. 

The  history  of  the  paving  problem  in  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas,  is  cited  as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  intelligent,  persistent,  systematic  promotion 
work.  In  1909  there  was  practically  no  brick  paving 
work  let  in  Wichita.  Mr.  Trowbridge  enlisted  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Mr.  Ransom  H.  Brown,  the  County  Sur¬ 
veyor,  in  launching  a  campaign  for  Pittsburg  brick  as 
a  'paving  material,  with  the  result  that  out  of  twenty- 
one  miles  of  pavement  let  in  1910,  about  17  per  cent  was 
secured  for  brick.  About  this  time  the  paving  brick 
manufacturers  organized  the  Western  Paving  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  with  Mr.-  Trowbridge  as  treas¬ 
urer,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  encouraging  the 
promotion  of  permanent  brick  pavements.  Mr.  Bow- 


G.  S.  Bowdish  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  a  Fighter  for  Brick  Paved 

Roads. 

dish  undertook  to  educate  the  taxpayers  of  Wichita 
and  vicinity  to  the  superior  qualities  of  vitrified  brick 
as  a  paving  material,  with  the  result  that  out  of  twenty- 
two  miles  of  pavement  promoted  in  1911,  more  than 
70  per  cent  was  paved  with  vitrified  brick.  Not  only 
down-town  streets  carrying  heavy  traffic,  but  aristo¬ 
cratic  residence  streets  on  College  Hill  were  paved 
with  vitrified  brick,  and  even  on  out  in  the  suburban 
additions,  past  fertile  alfalfa  fields,  the  owners  of  farm 
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property  paid  for  permanent  brick  roadways  thirty  and 
forty  feet  in  width. 

It  has  been  learned  from  an  authentic  source  that 
since  the  first  of  the  year  Mr.  Trowbridge  and  Mr. 
Bowdish  have  been  invited  to  confer  with  county  com¬ 
missioners  and  members  of  commercial  clubs  in  more 
than  one  county  in  Texas,  and  have  already  laid  plans 
and  begun  an  educational  campaign  for  the  promotion 
of  several  miles  of  permanent  brick  roadway  connecting 
large  trade  centers  in  that  state.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
the  permanent  Pan-American  brick  roadway  with  a  par¬ 
allel  dirt  drive,  after  the  manner  of  similar  roads  so 
popular  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  states. 

CONTEMPLATED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  large  amount  of  paving  work  is  being  planned  by 
various  municipalities  throughout  the  country,  among 


part  in  paving  construction  in  the  future.  The  Dunn  Wire- 
Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  W.  T.  Blackburn,  as  consulting  engineer.  Mr.  Black¬ 
burn  was  formerly  connected  with  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  and  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
and  most  experienced  men  in  the  country  in  brick  paving 
construction. 

The  Dunn  company  will  make  a  very  important  display 
of  the  “wire-cut-lug”  block  at  the  Clay  Products  Exposition. 


BRICK  TESTING  MACHINE. 

Hetherington  &  Berner,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  have  placed 
on  the  market  a  brick  rattler  which  is  constructed  strict¬ 
ly  according  to  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
standard. 

Owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  the  specifications  for  a 
rattler,  which  were  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  1901,  the 


Section  of  Pavement  on  Bales  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Paved  with  Pittsburg  Brick  with  Grout  Filler  Fourteen  Years  Ago. 


which  we  note  that  Kankakee,  Ill.,  will  pave  a  street 
with  vitrified  brick  to  cost  about  $2,000;  the  paving  of 
about  twenty  miles  of  roadway  in  Mattoon  township, 
Illinois,  is  being  contemplated,  to  cost  about  $140,000; 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  is  planning  to  pave  Gillette  ave.  with 
brick  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $10,000;  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  about  two  miles  of  28-foot  brick  roadway,  at 
Bourbon,  Ind.,  is  contemplated  for  the  coming  year,  V.  C. 
Keller  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  At  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  plans  are  being  made  to  pave  about  two  miles  of 
street  at  a  cost  of  about  $65,000 — the  material  has  not 
been  decided  upon. 


THIRTY  MILLION  ANNUALLY. 

Another  important  addition  to  the  list  of  paving  block  man¬ 
ufacturers,  to  take  up  the  manufacturing  of  Wire-Cut-Lug 
Block  under  the  Dunn  patents,  is  the  Deckman-Duty  Brick 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  has  recently  made  a  contract, 
securing  a  license  to  manufacture  this  block  for  their  three 
plants — at  Carrollton,  Cleveland  and  Malvern,  Ohio.  These 
three  plants  have  a  total  output  of  about  thirty  million  block 
annually. 

The  Dunn  proposition  is  certainly  gaining  strength  rapidly, 
and  wire-cut-lug  block  are  certain  to  play  a  very  prominent 


rattlers  that  were  built  under  the  said  specifications  did 
not  produce  uniform  results,  and  the  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  Association  and  the  specifications 
were  revised  and  improved  by  the  committee  and  present¬ 
ed  to  and  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Louisville  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1911.  The  revised  specifications  are  those  under 
which  are  constructed  the  testing  rattler  built  and  offered 
to  municipalities  and  to  the  brick-making  trade  by  Heth¬ 
erington  &  Berner. 

For  the  abrasive  charge  the  Hetherington  &  Berner 
machine  is  supplied  with  spheres  of  a  special  grade  iron 
according  to  the  following  composition. 

Combined  Carbon — Not  less  than  2.50  per  cent. 

Graphite  Carbon — Not  more  than  0.10  per  cent. 

Silicon — Not  more  than  1  per  cent. 

Manganese — Not  more  than  0.50  per  cent. 

Phosphorus — Not  more  than  0.25  per  cent. 

Sulphur — Not  more  than  0.08  per  cent. 

An  extra  200  pounds  of  shot  is  furnished  with  each 
machine,  making  500  pounds  in  all  supplied. 

Hetherington  &  Berner  have  a  special  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  giving  the  full  specifications,  directions  for  testing 
and  a  list  of  parts  for  this  machine. 


CORE  TROUBLES. 

A  subscriber  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  gives  the 
following  suggestion  on  the  above  question,  which  has 
been  discussed  at  some  length  in  this  department: 

Editor  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”:  The  little  article  in 
your  valued  paper,  signed,  “A  Burner  for  30  Years,”  and 
dealing  with  “core  troubles,”  arrested  my  attention.  Our 
friend  is  on  the  right  track — but  the  remedy  proposed 
seems  too  vague  to  be  of  much  practical  use  to  most 
burners. 

Without  considering  cores  and  their  cause  from  a 
scientific  view-point,  let  me  say  simply  that  they  may  be 
avoided  best  by  inserting  trial  brick  or  block  into  the 
kiln — same  to  be  taken  out  and  inspected  when  the  kiln 
is  passing  through  its  oxidation  period.  This  means  a 
trial-hole  practically  filled  with  samples  from  the  center 
of  the  kiln  to  the  door — the  closer  samples  are  inspected, 
during  the  time  that  we  are  trying  to  guard  against  cores 
— the  ones  further  back  serve  as  vitrification,  or  finish¬ 
ing  trials. 

The  core  starts  to  develop  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
“water  smoke”  has  left — should  a  trial  brick  be  inspected 
then,  its  interior  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  grayish 
black  disconnected  splotches.  As  the  heat  increases  a 
little,  these  splotches  run  together  into  a  well  defined 
core — the  core  at  this  stage  showing  black  against  the 
white  clay  color  of  the  outside.  Two  hints  here  to  the 
burner:  First,  as  long  as  the  core  shows  black  or  gray 
against  the  surrounding  white,  it  may  be  removed  by 
careful  firing;  second,  the  more  clearly  and  definitely  the 
line  be  drawn  between  the  core  and  is  surrounding,  the 
longer  it  will  take  to  finally  get  rid  of  the  core. 

If  the  heat  is  raised  carefully  and  slowly,  a  trial  taken 
out,  say  six  hours  later,  should  show  considerable  de¬ 
crease  in  the  core,  till  at  last  a  trial  is  reached  which  is 
entirely  clear.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
from  that  time  on  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any 
cored  material  in  our  kiln.  As  pur  clear  trial  was  fairly 
close  to  the  outside  of  the  kiln,  the  greater  heat  coming 
from  the  outside  might  overtake  brick  in  the  center  of 
the  kiln  which  are  as  yet  not  free  of  core,  and  we  might 
find  the  center  or  benches  of  our  kiln  cored,  even  when 
we  had  a  clear  trial.  Practice  must  determine  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  outside  to  which  we  must  clear  our  kiln 
before  we  can  safely  push  our  fires.  As  a  rule,  it  will 
be  found  true  that  we  have  to  go  further  into  the  kiln 
for  our  trial,  as  the  material  to  be  burned  increases  in 
size  or  compactness. 

If  the  burner  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  trial,  in  which  the  color  of  the  core  shows  light  against 
the  surrounding  reddish  or  pinkish  color  of  the  outside, 
he  might  as  well  desist  from  his  efforts  to  remove  the 
core— the  damage  is  then  done,  and  he  will  find  red  hearts 
or  even  black  cores  in  the  brick,  no  matter  how  carefully 
the  burn  is  conducted  from  this  point  on.  This  condiiton 
need  not  be  met  with  if  the  tale  told  by  the  first  trials  is 
read  aright  by  the  burner. 

Another  Burner  of  Some  Little  Experience. 


A  BRICK  VALUED  AT  $2,400. 

A  10-pound  gold  brick  from  the  Pavlak  mill  at  Jarbidge, 
Nev.,  is  being  exhibited  at  the  Twin  Falls  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.’s  office  at  Twin  Falls  Idaho,  says  the  “Twin  Falls 
Chronicle,’  which  states:  “The  brick  was  the  product 
of  three  days’  deposit  on  the  copper  plates  of  the  amal¬ 
gamator,  and  did  not  represent  a  clean-up  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  period.  The  value  of  the  brick  was  about  $2,400,  At 
the  end  of  30  days  it  is  intended  to  make  a  clean-up  of 
the  entire  run,  when  a  brick  of  considerable  size  may  be 
expected.” 


MAKING  EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Ringle  Brick  Co.  is  making  extensive  improvements 
on  its  plant  located  on  the  line  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  at 
Ringle,  Wisconsin.  The  company  is  rebuilding  and  in- 
cr<*ising  the  capacity  of  its  standard  dryer  from  a  6  to  an 
8  tunnel,  and  building  entirely  of  brick.  The  ventilating 
stacks  for  the  dryer  (shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration)  are  built  upon  a  somewhat  new  plan.  There  is 
a  stack  for  every  two  tunnels.  They  rest  on  steel  beams 
and  are  35  ft.  high.  The  dryer  is  42  ft.  wide  and  164  ft. 
long  and  has  a  capacity  of  184  rack  cars,  holding  80,000 


New  Dryer  Stacks  at  Ringle  Brick  Plant,  Wausau,  Wis. 


brick,  and  increases  the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  40,000 
brick  a  day. 

This  company  manufactures  a  dark  red  sand-mold  brick 
by  the  soft-mud  process.  The  brick  are  made  from  a 
bed  of  shale  or  decomposed  granite-schiss,  which  is  said 
to  be  practically  inexhaustible.  The  brick  are  burned  in 
4  permanent  up-draft  kilns  of  a  combined  capacity  of 
1,200,000.  The  company  aims  to  eventually  reconstruct  its 
entire  plant  of  solid  brick.  Its  managers  have  confidence 
in  the  future  of  brick  and  propose  to  build  a  permanent 
plant  after  the  most  modern  method. 


BRIDGE  DEMOLISHED  BY  EXPLOSIVES. 

In  contrast  to  the  concrete  bridges  which  are  collaps¬ 
ing  and  disintegrating  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  a 
bridge  composed  of  arches  of  four  courses  of  brick 
set  in  cement  mortar  was  demolished  by  explosives 
recently,  at  Yorkshire,  England.  A  total  of  39^4  lbs.  of 
explosives  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  five  span  struc¬ 
ture. 
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HOW  TO  USE  STANDARD  CONES.* 

[This  article  is  an  answer  to  an  inquirer  who  has 
had  trouble  with  standard  cones  and  the  information 
given  is  to  the  effect  that  in  order  to  get  sure  results 
from  these  cones  they  must  be  fully  protected  from  the 
flash  flame  and  from  being  heated  or  chilled  too  rapidly. 
—Ed.] 

An  enquirer  writes:  “I  am  trying  Standard  Cones  for 
determining  burn.  I  have  the  ordinary  red  burning  clay 
with  about  25  per  cent  of  shale  mixed  in.  We  burn  our 
brick  (common  wire  cut)  very  hard.  We  have  round 
down-draft  kilns  set  35  high  on  the  flat.  Cone  .010  colors, 
but  remains  standing.  Other  numbers  show  no  effect 
whatever.  Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble?  Cone  No.  .010 
seems  to  be  for  lowest  temperature  for  which  cones  are 
made,  but  they  will  not  go  down  for  me,  not  even  bind. 

Ans. — In  the  Standard  Cone  series,  running  from  No. 
0.22  to  No.  3,  a  mixture  of  boracic  acid  iron  oxide  is 
part  of  its  composition,  and  in  the  series  running  from 
No.  4  on  upward  such  a  mixture  is  eliminated,  hence  the 
fusing  conditions  differ.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  subject  to 
a  chemical  change  through  reducing  action  of  an  incom¬ 
plete  combustion  fire,  and  also  through  the  sulphur 
gases  coming  from  the  burning  fuel,  in  that  the  iron 
oxide  may  be  changed  to  an  iron  sulphate,  and  “Venetian 
red”  manufacture  has  shown  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove 
all  the  sulphur  from  the  sulphate  or  iron.  Some  clay- 
workers  claim  that  the  sulphur  gases  from  the  burning 
fuel  have  also  a  detrimental  action  on  the  boracic  acid. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  attempts  have  been  made  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  oxide  of  iron  from  the  lower  number  of  cones. 
(See  Gorton,  Vol  2,  Trans.  A.  C.  S.)  If  the  oxide  of 
iron  no  longer  exists  as  such  in  the  cone,  then  it  fails 
of  its  mission  as  a  flux  at  the  desired  temperature.  The 
boracic  acid  being  used  in  a  fritted  state,  has  a  lower 
melting  point  than  the  to-be-formed  ferric-iron-silica 
compound,  and  hence  it  may  seep  away  in  a  melted 
condition  from  the  unfused  remainder  of  the  cone,  which 
would  in  turn  cause  irregular  melting  down.  This  seep¬ 
ing  away  would  leave  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  minus 
its  proportion  of  boracic  acid  frit  and  would  make  that 
part  less  fusible  than  the  remainder  of  the  cone.  Again, 
this  boracic  acid  frit  may  percolate  more  to  the  exterior 
of  the  cone,  causing  fusion  there  at  a  lower  temperature 
and  thereby  the  cone  may  retain  the  gases  developed  by 
the  interior  fusion,  causing  blubbering,  blistering  or  puff¬ 
ing,  or  the  now  defective  reactions  of  the  elementary 
component  parts  of  the  cones  may  cause  the  cones  to 
dry  up.  Care  should  be  taken  in  firing  for  cones,  as  too 
slow  heating  may  in  a  measure  cause  the  boracic  acid 
frit  to  seep  or  percolate  away  from  the  porous  body,  or 
to  explain  in  another  way:  do  not  hold  the  cone  at  such 
a  low  temperature  so  long  that  only  the  boracic  acid  frit 
will  melt  and  leave  the  remaining  unfused  portion  of  the 
cone.  Then,  again,  cones  should  not  be  placed  where 
they  will  heat  up  too  rapidly,  as  the  outside  portion  may 
fuse  and  prevent  the  gases  from  the  interior  fusing  por¬ 
tions  leaving  the  cones  through  the  then  sealed  exterior 
pore  space.  This  latter  condition  is  very  often  caused 
by  the  quick,  intense  heating  power  of  the  so-called 
stick-flame  impinging  flash  flame.  But  seemingly  the 
most  trouble  is  caused  when  the  fusion  of  the  iron  is 
affected  by  the  sulphur  gases  coming  from  the  burning- 
coal.  Another  source  of  trouble  is  in  chilling  the  fusing 
or  melting  cones,  as  it  is  an  unreliable  subsequent  fusion 
that  takes  place  with  reheating  owing  to  the  differential 
temperature  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  cones  compared 

*From  the  Canadian  Clay-Worker. 


to  the  exterior.  A  well-made  cone  should  run  to  a  point, 
and  such  being  the  case,  this  thinnest  portion  should  fuse 
first  and  then,  being  softer,  should  bend  or  curl  over  to¬ 
ward  the  curved  side.  Good  cones  should  curve  a  little  in 
drying  and  cones  having  no  curve  or  having  broken-off 
tops  are  liable  to  squat  or  not  melt  down  properly.  When 
almost  at  fusing  point  this  tip  will  glow  very  bright, 
and  should  the  cone  be  then  chilled  so  much  that  fusing 
will  be  discontinued  the  cone  is  apt  to  either  dry  up  or 
puff  after  fusion  has  once  begun.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  temperature  drop  back,  as  unreliable  fusion 
is  apt  to  occur  later  on.  It  may  be  barely  possible  that 
your  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  only  set  your  brick 
35  high  on  the  flat,  which  would  indicate  that  there  is 
so-called  “lost  space”  between  the  top  of  your  setting 
and  the  kiln  crown.  This  “lost  space”  is  an  important 
factor  in  burning  “flash  brick,”  which  are  also  set  on  the 
flat,  in  that  “reducing  actions”  are  easily  produced  which 
are  of  benefit  in  burning  “flash  brick,”  but  are,  as  already 
stated,  a  detriment  to  cones  containing  iron.  You  should 
take  care  in  setting  your  cones  that  they  are  so  placed 
that  they  are  not  heated  up  too  rapidly,  cannot  be  chilled 
suddenly  and  that  the  flash  flame  cannot  reach  them. 
This  can  be  done  very  readily  by  casing  them  up  or  box¬ 
ing  them  in  so  that  they  are  not  subject  to  any  of  the 
detrimental  factors  above  named.  I  have  used  .010  cones 
in  great  numbers  in  burning  such  a  clay  mixture  as  you 
mention  and  never  had  any  trouble  simply  because  the 
cones  were  always  well  protected. 


LANDS  GOOD  CONTRACTS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Osceola  Silica  &  Fire  Brick 
Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
furnishing  part  of  the  No.  1  fire  brick  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.’s 
new  open  hearth  plant  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  This  com¬ 
pany  will  also  furnish  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  million 
first  quality  fire  brick  for  the  Pittsburg  Crucible  Steel 
Co.’s  new  plant  now  in  process  of  erection  at  Midland, 
Pa. 


PENITENTIARY  PUTS  IN  ARNOLD-CREAGER 

OUTFIT. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Hellstrom,  the  warden  of  the  North  Dakota 
Penitentiary,  at  Grove,  N.  Dak.,  has  placed  an  order  for 
a  stiff-mud  outfit  for  the  production  of  brick  and  hollow 
building  block  to  be  used  in  construction  work  at  that 
state  institution.  The  outfit  consists  of  a  40,000  capacity 
Arnold-Creager  machine,  disintegrator,  cutting  table,  etc. 
This  company  reports  a  growing  demand  for  its  stiff- 
mud  machinery.  These  machines  have  been  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  operation  on  many  yards  for  years  past,  and  satisfied 
customers  are  the  companies’  best  advertisement. 


OFFICE  REMOVED. 

The  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.  has  removed  its  offices 
to  1305-6-7-8  Swetland  building,  Euclid  avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 


CHAMBERS  MACHINERY  INSTALLED. 

The  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.,  is  furnishing  the  machinery  for  two  plants  in 
Pennsylvania  and  one  in  Kentucky,  for  the  General  Re¬ 
fractories  Co. 


TO  KEEP  MOISTURE  FROM  TOOLS. 

A  superintendent  suggests  that  a  small  open  box  of  un¬ 
slaked  lime  be  kept  in  the  tool  box  or  cabinet  to  absorb 
the  moisture  and  keep  the  tools  in  good  condition. 


USE  OF  MANGANESE 


Manganese  Extensively  Used  in  Brick  Manufacture  for  Producing  the  Popular  Brown, 

Grey,  and  Mottled  Effects 


By  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M. 


Pyrolusite,  MnO,  commonly  known  as  manganese,  has 
been  used  many  years  for  color  effects  in  brick  and  other 
clay  products.  The  color  of  the  pure  manganese  is  black, 
while  the  very  impure  varieties  will  have  a  dingy  black 
to  brown  color. 

There  are  a  number  of  grades  of  manganese.  The  best 
grades  run  high  in  manganese,  low  in  impurities,  and 
especially  low  in  sulphur.  These  find  extensive  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel,  not  only  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  steel,  but  also  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  the  form  of 
“Spiegeleisen,”  for  Bessemer  work. 

The  poorer  grades  which  are  used  in  the  clay  indus¬ 
tries  are  contaminated  with  silica  and  other  non-metallic 
impurities,  and  iron  is  a  constant  accompaniment,  fre¬ 
quently  in  considerable  percentages. 

For  clay  ware  manufacture,  the  ore  is  powdered,  and 
screened,  the  finest  being  “flour,”  and  from  that  run¬ 
ning  down  through  sizings,  100,  80,  60,  40  and  20  mesh. 

We  are  very  careless  in  buying  manganese.  Prepared 
for  the  clay  worker’s  use,  it  costs  from  $25  to  $35  per 
ton  delivered.  Iron  ore  can  be  bought  for  $5  to  $10 
per  ton,  or  in  the  form  of  mineral  paints  for  less  than 
$20  per  ton.  Silica  as  sand  will  cost  $1  to  $3  per  ton 
delivered.  When  we  buy  these  in  manganese,  we  not 
only  pay  a  high  price  for  them,  but  we  buy  at  the  same 
time  a  lot  of  trouble  and  a  lot  of  variation  in  our  product. 
Color  effect  depends  not  only  on  the  purity  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  but  also  upon  the  sizing.  In  buying  eighty-mesh  we 
should  get  a  product  which  will  pass  an  eighty-mesh  sieve, 
which  too  frequently  we  do  not  get.  We  should  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  by  limiting  the  degree  of  fineness.  Our 
product  will  vary  widely  if  one  lot  of  eighty-mesh  con¬ 
tains  little  “flour”  and  the  next  lot  a  high  percentage  of 
the  finer  material. 

Manganese  is  used  in  brickmaking  to  produce  a  brown 
brick  from  a  naturally  red  burning  clay,  and  a  gray  brick 
from  a  buff  or  white  burning  clay.  It  is  also  used  to 
produce  the  spot  in  speckled  brick.  It  finds  a  similar  use 
in  terra  cotta  though  it  is  used  in  a  different  way. 

The  ordinary  method  of  using  it  in  brick  is  to  mix  the 
raw  manganese  with  the  clay. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  make  a  brown  brick — finely  pow¬ 
dered  manganese  (we  use  the  word  in  the  sense  em¬ 
ployed  by  clayworkers) — from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  clay  is  mixed  with  the  clay  burned. 

It  is  questionable  to  what  extent  the  manganese  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  or  combines  with  the  clay  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  at  the  temperatures  at  which  many  red  clays 
burn,  that  there  is  little  or  no  combination.  If  the  brick 
are  burned  to  vitrification,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
some  absorption  (rock  solution)  of  the  manganese  and 
perhaps  chemical  combination.  These  changes  materially 
influence  the  coloring  effect  of  the  manganese.  If  there 
is  no  combination  of  the  manganese,  the  brown  color  is 
simply  due  to  a  darkening  of  the  red  with  a  black,  and 
greater  quantities  must  be  used  to  get  the  desired  re¬ 
sults.  On  the  other  hand  if  there  is  complete  combina¬ 
tion,  we  develop  to  the  fullest  degree  the  colorific  effect 
of  the  manganese. 

Gray  brick  are  made  by  using  ^  to  5  per  cent  of  man¬ 
ganese  with  a  buff  burning  clay.  The  percentage  required 
depends  upon  the  depth  of  color  desired,  taking  into  con¬ 


sideration  the  degree  of  fineness  and  purity  of  the  man¬ 
ganese,  and  also  the  degree  of  temperature.  If  we  wish 
to  made  a  dead  smooth  gray,— a  solid  color, — we  will  use 
the  flour  grade,  while  the  pepper  and  salt  grays  will  re¬ 
quire  a  coarser  grade.  The  burning  plays  an  important 
part.  When  the  temperature  is  low, — cone  1  or  leSiS,  the 
manganese  is  simply  a  mechanical  colorific  and  we  must 
use  up  to  5  per  cent  of  it.  At  higher  temperatures, — 
cone  5  or  above,  there  is  a  fusion  of  the  manganese  and 
probably  a  combination  with  silica.  The  spots  spread 
with  increasing  temperature,  and  thus  increase  the  color¬ 
ing  effect. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  manganese  specks  to 
collect  into  larger  spots.  Tiny  grains  of  manganese  hard¬ 
ly  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye,  will  have  a  measur¬ 
able  diameter  in  the  brick  burned  at  high  temperatures. 
We  would  have  in  a  buff  burning  clay  with  a  long  burn¬ 
ing  range,  at  low  temperatures,  a  solid  gray  color  but  not 
dark  unless  a  high  percentage  of  manganese  is  used.  As 
the  temperature  advances,  the  color  becomes  darker  un¬ 
til  a  maximum  is  reached.  This  maximum  comes  when 
the  manganese  is  fully  developed  by  absorption  or  com¬ 
bination,  each  grain  by  itself.  Following  this,  the  gray 
color  becomes  lighter,  due  to  the  gathering  of  the  grains 
into  larger  masses, — a  pepper  and  salt.  The  color  range 
with  advancing  temperature  will  be  a  soft  light  speckless 
gray,  a  medium  dark  speckless  gray,  a  dark  gray  (maxi¬ 
mum),  a  blue  gray  showing  fine  speckles,  a  dark  speckled 
steel  gray,  a  lighter  speckled  steel  gray.  In  passing 
through  this  range,  the  color  becomes  a  darker  steel  or 
silver  gray  as  the  heat  advances.  The  steel  gray  effect 
is  not  due  to  the  manganese,  but  to  the  absorption  of 
the  iron  in  the  clay  which  gives  the  buff  color  at  low 
heats.  We  know  that  buff  brick  pass  into  grayish,  green¬ 
ish  or  blueish  color  as  vitrification  advances.  The  buff 
color  with  the  manganese  gives  a  muddy  gray,  while  the 
bluish  color  of  vitrification  aids  in  producing  the  steel 
gray. 

The  speckled  effects  are  produced  by  using  coarser  man¬ 
ganese.  We  pass  from  a  solid  gray,  through  pepper  and 
salt,  into  speckled  and  spotted,  as  we  increase  the  size 
of  the  grain  of  the  manganese.  Tn  producing  a  spotted 
brick  from  raw  manganese  ore  we  must  carry  the  heat 
high  enough  to  fuse  the  manganese,  or  at  least,  to  pass 
it  into  rock  solution  or  chemical  combination.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  to  what  extent  the  spots  will  spread  as  the  heat 
advances.  Tiny  grains  of  manganese  hardly  larger  than 
pin  heads  will  spread  and  collect  into  splotches  as  large 
as  a  silver  quarter,  and  the  running  together  may  even 
entirely  cover  the  face  of  the  brick. 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  ordinary  behavior 
of  the  manganese  in  fusing.  The  tendency  of  the  fused 
manganese  or  whatever  the  composition  of  the  fused 
mass  may  be,  is  to  draw  up  into  a  globule  on  exposed 
faces.  Where  brick  are  faced,  however,  it  cannot  draw 
up,  and  as  fusion  advances  must  spread.  The  faces 
of  hard  burned  brick  may,  in  fact  will,  have  large 
spots  while  the  ends  of  the  brick  on  which  the  globules 
could  form  will  have  smaller  spots.  The  difference  is 
marked,  and  increasingly  so  as  the  spots  on  the  face  are 
larger  and  spread  to  a  greater  degree.  Manufacturers 
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have  repeatedly  tried  to  overcome  this  difficulty  in  order 
to  get  headers  to  match  the  faces. 

Some  Troubles  We  Have. 

One  problem  in  the  use  of  manganese  is  getting  the 
proper  portions  and  perfect  mixing.  On  some  yards  it 
is  customary  to  use  a  can  or  scoop  of  manganese  to  a 
barrow  or  cart  of  clay.  This  is  very  crude,  and  results 
in  a  wide  variation  of  color.  On  the  best  yards,  both 
the  clay  and  manganese  are  weighed,  and  the  manganese 
is  fed  continuously  with  the  clay  and  not  dumped  in  a 
single  lot.  The  best  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  expensive,  is  to  sprinkle  the  manganese  into  the 
clay  and  then  turn  the  mixture  over  with  a  shovel  before 
feeding  into  the  preparing  machine.  On  some  yards,  auto¬ 
matic  weighing  machines  are  used  for  both  clay  and 
manganese,  but  the  automatic  machine  for  the  man¬ 
ganese  has  the  objection  that  it  dumps  it  all  in  one  lot 
and  does  not  give  any  distribution.  Disc  feeders  for 
both  clay  and  manganese  have  been  used,  or  disc  feed¬ 
ers  in  connection  with  screw  conveyors,  with  success. 

The  best  place  to  introduce  the  manganese  is  in  the 
beginning  of  the  clay  preparing  process,  and  every  stage 
of  the  process  aids  in  distributing  the  manganese  through 
the  clay.  We  have  thirty  pounds  to  three  hundred  pounds 
of  finely  powdered  material  to  mix  perfectly  and  uni¬ 
formly  with  six  thousand  or  more  pounds  of  clay,  and 
the  problem  is  not  a  simple  one,  so  the  sooner  we  begin 
mixing,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  get  a  good  mixture. 
Bad  mixing  results  in  “streaked”  and  “cloudy”  brick, 
in  marked  variations  of  shade,  and  the  expense  of  sorting 
and  the  loss  in  bad  product  will  more  than  offset  the  cost 
of  careful  mixing. 

Streaked  edges  on  gray  brick  are  another  common 
trouble.  Especially  are  we  troubled  with  them  in  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns,  and  in  down-draft  kilns  when  the  water 
smoking  is  done  with  coal.  Manganese  is  readily  attacked 
by  sulphuric  acid.  In  continuous  kilns,  we  carry  the  waste 
gases  ahead  for  heating  up  and  frequently  for  water 
smoking.  These  gases  have  not  only  the  sulphur  gas 
from  the  fuel,  but  often  the  clay  also  gives  up  a  consid¬ 
erable  volume  of  sulphur.  When  this  comes  into  a  water 
smoking  chamber  or  section,  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 
This  has  a  much  higher  dew  point  than  water, — more 
than  double, — and  it  is  deposited  on  the  brick  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  them.  In  soaking  into  the  brick,  the  acid  dis¬ 
solves  and  carries  along  the  manganese.  The  final  dry¬ 
ing  out  will  take  place  beneath  the  surface  of  the  brick, 
and  in  consequence,  the  manganese  is  not  brought  back 
to  the  surface  but  is  left  where  the  final  drying  takes 
place.  This  gives  a  light  edge  and  dark  center.  The 
conditions  are  similar  in  any  kind  of  kiln  where  the  water 
smoking  is  done  with  coal. 

Streaked  or  cloudy  brick  often  come  from  a  mixture 
of  wet  and  dry  clays  in  the  dry  process.  Where  the 
ground  clay  is  collected  in  a  bin,  some  will  pass  quickly 
to  the  press,  but  a  part  may  remain  in  the  bin  a  long¬ 
time  and  become  dry.  That  which  remains  in  the  bin 
and  dries  out,  will  when  mixed  with  freshly  ground 
damp  clay,  result  in  a  streaked  brick.  Some  of  this  may 
be  due  to  variations  in  the  original  proportions,  and  the 
streaks  come  from  bringing  extremes  together,  but  a  large 
part  is  due  to  the  difference  in  density  of  the  wet  and 
dry  clay. 

In  speckled  brick,  where  the  spots  are  large,  the  color 
of  the  spot  is  often  brown  instead  of  black.  This  may  be 
due  to  an  excess  of  iron  in  the  clay,  but  more  frequently, 
we  think,  to  a  dilution  of  the  manganese  in  the  large 
spots.  Manganese  in  a  glaze  may  produce  a  brown 
color,  and  if  we  fuse  a  small  grain  and  spread  it  over  a 


large  surface  where  it  can  take  up  an  excess  of  silica  or 
other  clay  minerals,  we  are  likely  to  get  the  brown  color. 
Oxidation  also  plays  a  part.  The  globules  on  the  ends 
of  a  brick  may  be  black  on  account  of  perfect  oxidation 
on  the  surface  while  the  large  spots  on  the  faces  which 
have  been  allowed  to  spread  may  be  brown.  If  we  were 
to  crush  and  finely  powder  the  globules  on  the  end,  we 
would  get  a  brownish  color  in  place  of  the  jet  black. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  manufacture  of  man¬ 
ganese  brick  which  are  difficult  to  explain. 

The  time  of  burning  and  cooling  has  material  effect 
on  the  depth  of  color.  Small  “hurry-up”  kilns  turn  out 
lighter  shades  than  the  large  kilns.  The  color  is  also 
lighter  if  the  brick  are  very  quickly  cooled.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  also  true  of  buff  brick  and  of  flashed  brick 
and  is  due  to  the  difference  in  oxidation,  and  is  familiar 
to  all  clayworkers.' 

Stiff  mud  brick  are  lighter  in  color  than  dry  pressed, 
but  this  is  probably  largely  a  question  of  density,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fact  that  as  vitrification  advances,  there 
is  a  concentration  of  the  manganese,  and  in  consequence, 
a  lessening  of  the  colorific  power. 

Speckled  or  spotted  brick  give  less  trouble  than  the 
solid  grays.  It  is  only  necessary  to  burn  them  hard  enough 
to  bring  out  the  spots.  Variations  in  mixtures,  within 
limits,  are  of  no  consequence  in  spotted  brick,  and  we 
are  not  troubled  with  “cloudy”  or  “streaked”  brick  due  to 
bad  mixtures,  or  to  wet  or  dry  clay.  Nor  are  we  troubled 
with  variations  of  shades  due  to  variation  in  burning  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  general  way, — large  spots  and  fine  speckles. 

On  some  yards  it  is  customary  to  use  different  sizes 
of  grains  in  the  same  brick, — a  large  sise  to  make  big 
spots  and  a  fine  grain  to  speckle  the  brick  in  the  spaces 
between  the  large  spots.  The  result  is  a  speckled  spotted 
brick. 

The  sulphur  trouble  applies  to  a  speckled  brick  and 
may  be  very  serious.  In  this  case,  the  dissolved  man¬ 
ganese  is  distributed  through  the  brick  as  a  stain  and, 
where  left  in  the  final  drying,  results  in  a  blue  streak 
which  on  a  buff  background  is  very  serious. 

The  Use  of  Frits. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  very  little  use  has  been  made 
of  manganese  frits  by  the  brickmaker.  The  terra  cotta 
manufacturers  make  frequent  use  of  them  and  their  use 
can  profitably  be  extended  to  brick.  They  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  used  to  mix  with  the  clay  just  as  we  use  the 
raw  manganese,  and  they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
fusing  at  any  desired  temperature  which  would  give  re¬ 
sults  on  low  temperature  clays  equal  to  the  present  re¬ 
sults  on  high  temperature  clays.  Their  best  use,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  superficially  as  in  terra  cotta.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  we  get  color  effects  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
material.  There  is  a  decided  movement  going  forward 
to  find  a  cheaper  or  better  substitute  for  manganese,  with 
success  in  some  lines. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  in  the  manganese  colors 
and  effects  it  will  result  in  trying  out  new  materials  which 
may  give  desirable  effects  and  thus  extend  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  product. 


HOLLOW  TILE  POPULAR. 

The  use  of  hollow  tile  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
is  increasing  in  popularity  throughout  the  country.  At 
Massapequa,  N.  Y.,  a  number  of  new  homes  have  recently 
been  erected  in  which  hollow  tile  was  used  for  the  walls 
which  were  covered  with  stucco.  It  is  freely  predicted  that 
hollow  tile  construction  for  suburban  homes,  will  rapidly 
take  the  place  of  the  usual  frame  buildings,  heretofore  so 
popular  for  suburban  residences. 


Conditions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  Reported  by  Our  Expert  Observers  — 

Market  Fluctuations  and  Industrial  Prospects 


EAST  WHOOPING  UP  “BACK  TO  BRICK”  SLOGAN. 

New  York,  Feb.  24. — Here’s  the  ‘‘Back  to  Brick”  slogan- 

song: 

“Every  time  I  come  to  town 

1  find  folks  kickin’  my  brick  aroun’ 

Makes  no  diff’rence  if  its  red  or  brown 
They  gotta  stop  knockin’  my  Brick  all  roun’  ” 

It  is  the  convention  spirit  in  a  nutshell.  With  it  the 
Eastern  brick  manufacturers  and  clay  workers  are  going 
to  Chicago,  several  hundred  strong,  to  launch  a  cam¬ 
paign  which,  if  carried  out,  will  put  clay  products  in  the 
position  it  deserves  to  occupy  as  a  building  and  paving 
material  and  it  will  give  to  the  world  at  large,  an  indelible 
impression  of  the  wonderful  get-together  principle  that 
has  been  launched  by  Senator  John  B.  Rose,  of  Roseton, 
and  which  has  been  taken  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  New  Jersey  delegation,  totalling  about  40  manu¬ 
facturers  and  as  many  friends  will  leave  on  Sunday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  convention  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
The  Hudson  river  district  manufacturers  will  be  picked 
up  by  the  West  Shore  and  the  New  York  Central  lines 
and  others  will  come  by  rail  from  other  parts  of  the  state. 
Up  to  the  present  time  advices  have  been  received  by 
railroad  companies  showing  that  about  250  persons  have 
already  engaged  transportation  and  that  there  are  more 
than  seventy-five  prospects  who  have  yet  to  be  booked. 
If  these  figures  indicate  anything  at  all,  they  certainly 
show  that  the  1912  Chicago  convention  will  be  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

But  as  Post  would  say,  “There’s  a  reason.” 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  Eastern  brick  situation 
has  been  anything  but  harmonious.  The  same  has  been 
true  of  all  clay  industries,  especially  in  the  architectural 
terra  cotta  department  and  in  fireproofing.  Prices  have 
been  fearfully  cut  and  there  are  many  mills  and  plants 
which  are  today  operating  at  a  loss,  or  who  face  a  heavy 
deficit  again  this  year  unless  some  basis  of  business  co¬ 
operation  can  be  fixed  upon  that  will  lay  aside  differences 
of  opinion  and  policies  among  manufacturers,  that  will 
put  aside  the  personal  animus,  but  which  will  assume  the 
more  dignified,  the  more  profitable  and  the  far  broader 
position  of  boosting  sales,  boosting  the  consuming  mar¬ 
ket,  by  making  the  consumer  see  new  ways  in  which  he 
can  use  this  material,  or  at  least,  in  showing  them  that 
brick  can  be  used  to  greater  advantage  than  can  com¬ 
petitive  material. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  Hudson  river  brick  in¬ 
dustry  in  particular  is  a  shining  example.  Somebody  had 
to  consent  to  assume  the  role  of  a  Moses  and  lead  the 
manufacturers  out  of  the  bulrushes  of  business  depression, 
if  not  ultimate  failure.  For  two  years  John  B.  Rose  was 
urged  to  take  the  lead,  but  not  until  other  representative 
men  had  been  consulted  and  urged  to  take  the  initiative 
in  this  unprecedented  movement,  did  he  accept.  From  the 
moment  that  Mr.  Rose  agreed  to  assume  this  mantle  of 
responsibility,  the  “Back  to  Brick”  movement  has  grown. 

“Back  to  Brick”  is  the  general  term  for  the  strictly  local 
principles  as  expounded  in  the  word  “Gnybco.”  It  does 
not  mean  one  brand,  but  all  brands  affiliated  in  the  organ¬ 
ized  “Back  to  Brick”  movement.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
is  planned  to  make  the  “Back  to  Brick”  movement  stand 
for  throughout  the  country,  and  later  the  world — not  the 
exploitation  of  one  particular  brand  of  common  brick,  but 
the  development  of  sales  of  all  the  myriad  brands  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  manufactured  by  plants  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  which  will,  in  every  case,  retain  their  identity  and 
the  brands  they  have  developed,  by  a  centralized  sales 


promotion  organization  of  some  kind,  having  as  its  gen¬ 
eral  standard  a  generic  word,  just  as  “Gnybco”  is  a  generic 
word,  for  the  brands  and  plants  subscribing  to  the  general 
plan  of  boosting  brick  consumption  to  offset  the  fearful 
inroads  that  competitive  materials  are  making  into  the 
clay  products  industries. 

The  architectural  terra  cotta  interests  have  already 
undertaken  the  promotion  of  their  own  interests  through 
association,  with  a  policy  similar  to,  but  not  quite  as  broad 
as  that  proposed  by  the  Rose  plan.  In  no  case  will  it 
even  suggest  price  regulation.  It  is  merely  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  sales  promotion  charges,  advertising,  if  you 
wish  to  call  it,  with  the  elimination  of  waste  circulation, 
waste  effort,  waste  cost  and  expensive  follow-up  plans. 

Like  the  smoke  signal  from  the  mountains  which  called 
the  Indians  from  far  and  near  into  council,  so  the  “Back 
to  Brick”  slogan  has  drawn  as  many  delegates  as  can  take 
the  time  to  leave  business  for  a  short  while  to  hear  what 
the  purposes  and  plan  of  this  vast  movement  is.  They 
feel  that  it  offers  a  solution  to  a  problem  that  has  been 
a  serious  vexation  to  the  whole  clay  products  business 
for  the  last  ten  years.  They  believe  that  if  they  can  see 
a  reasonably  clear  way  out  of  the  tremendous  selling  costs 
of  their  product  which  they  have  to  bear  today,  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  of  the  cost  and  time  required  to  handle  their 
sales  promotion  costs  and  follow-up  items,  by  placing 
that  in  a  purely  disinterested  central  body,  they  will  be 
accomplishing  something  for  their  industry  which  will  off¬ 
set,  permanently  and  surely,  the  two-cents  a  barrel  pool 
now  maintained  by  cement  manufacturers  and  will  put  clay 
products  upon  a  basis  sufficiently  firm  and  equally  level 
with  that  of  competitive  materials. 

Instead  of  going  out  west  with  the  spirit  of  being  torn 
away  from  their  desks  to  devote  a  week  to  harangue  and 
meringue,  there  is  now  real  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  All 
interests,  whether  classed  as  “Gnybco,”  “Independent,” 
“Nutmegers,”  “Hackers”  or  “Raries”  are  enthusiastically 
passing  the  word  along  to  go  to  the  conventions  and  to 
take  in  the  show.  But  there  is  this  feeling  which  is  sur¬ 
prising  even  to  the  Eastern  Commissioners: 

There  is  a  spirit  in  the  East  of  co-operating  with  the 
West  to  make  the  great  Clay  Products  Show  a  success. 
Everywhere  the  Commissioners  go  they  find  the  spirit 
of  co-operating  to  make  the  Chicago  show  a  tremendous 
“Victory”  for  clay  products,  because  they  realize  that 
next  year  when  the  show  comes  to  New  York,  they  will 
expect  these  same  Western  interests  to  stand  behind  their 
back.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Clay  Com¬ 
mission  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  that  this 
was  the  spirit  wThich  resulted  in  more  than  $1,000  being 
subscribed  in  small  contributions  of  $25  to  $50  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  manufacturers,  who  felt  that 
there  was  not  time  for  them  to  make  the  kind  of  an  ex¬ 
hibit  they  would  liked  to  have  made  and  so  were  willing 
to  show  their  loyalty  in  a  joint  exhibit.  Considering 
that  this  is  the  first  show  of  its  kind  and  that  contribu¬ 
tions  naturally  would  be  expected  to  be  backward,  I  can 
say  that  in  not  one  case  did  a  person  speak  as  though 
the  show  was  ill-timed,  was  purposeless  or  that  it  could 
do  no  good.  Persons  and  firms  who,  at  first  approached, 
turned  the  proposition  down  as  being  outside  of  their  jus- 
isdiction,  later  came  in  with  a  cash  subscription  when 
they  realized  that  the  contribution  was  for  the  support 
of  the  “Back  to  Brick”  or  “Back  to  Clay  Products”  move¬ 
ment. 

Eastern  Market  Out  of  Ice  Grip. 

The  Eastern  market  is  resting  easier  today  than  it  has 
been  in  the  last  eight  weeks.  The  ice  moved  out  of  the 
Raritan  river  today  and  it  is  also  reported  broken  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  up  the  Hudson. 
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Construction  work  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
reason  of  the  inability  to  get  sand  until  last  week  when 
six  barge  loads  were  brought  in  under  convoy  by  ice¬ 
breaking  revenue  cutters.  Even  then,  the  supply  was  in¬ 
sufficient  to  last  more  than  an  hour,  as  it  was  gobbled  up 
by  construction  companies  at  any  price  from  45  cents  a 
cubic  yard  up.  With  sand  so  scarce,  little  concrete  work 
was  possible  and  brick  work  was  practically  throttled. 
Even  steel  and  other  building  commodities  were  handi¬ 
capped. 

Common  brick  sales  have  not  exceeded  forty  barge 
loads  since  the  first  of  January,  and  none  has  come  in  in 
that  time.  This  will  equalize  conditions  for  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  will  serve  as  a  justification  for  the  early  clos¬ 
ing  of  last  year.  Had  they  closed  at  the  usual  time,  there 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  a  fearful  over-hang  to  the 
market  and  business  would  have  been  demoralized.  As  it 
is,  it  is  now  believed  that  the  supply  and  demand  this 
spring  will  about  even  up. 

Plants  Faced  Shut-Down. 

So  serious  has  been  the  clay  situation  in  nlants  manu¬ 
facturing  crucibles  and  fire  brick,  that  they  have  been 
facing  for  a  week  the  prospect  of  closing  down  unless 
they  could  procure  more  clay.  Some  clay  banks  closed 
down  during  the  cold  snap,  but  others  kept  open.  Charles 
A.  Bloomfield’s  pits,  at  Fords,  N.  J.,  were  kept  going 
to  supply  his  old  customers,  but  only  at  the  sacrifice  of 
profits  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the  additional  charge  of 
hand  drilling  and  jacking  the  clay  breasts  when  dynamite 
proved  useless. 

Once  mined,  the  clay  could  not  be  sent  to  market  for 
the  reason  that  the  railroads  were  so  congested  that  they 
could  not  handle  it.  Not  a  boat  has  made  its  way  past 
Perth  Amboy  for  two  months,  up  to  today,  and  during 
some  of  that  time,  these  craft  could  not  make  even  Maur¬ 
er.  The  result  has  been  a  fearful  drain  upon  railroad 
freight  carrying  facilities.  In  the  case  of  one  shipment, 
it  took  fifteen  days  to  ship  a  carload  of  clay  from  the 
Bloomfield  banks  to  Jersey  City,  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  thirty  miles. 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  opened  an  office  in  the 
Metropolitan  building,  New  York  City,  with  Allen  E. 
Beals  in  charge,  who  will  act  as  Eastern  representative. 
Copies  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  may  be  purchased 
there  and  subscriptions  and  advertising  taken  care  of. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  optimism  in  the  entire  building 
trades.  Especially  is  this  true  of  brick.  There  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  between  manufacturers,  and  the  dealers  are 
beginning  to  see  that  they  have  been  standing  in  their 
own  light.  The  suit  against  the  Greater  New  York  Brick 
Co.,  resulted  in  a  plea  for  a  change  of  venue,  and  if  it 
comes  up  at  all  in  the  future,  it  will  be  before  the  District 
Attorney  in  New  York.  It  is  thought  that  if  the  “Back 
to  Brick”  idea  receives  the  support  expected  for  it  in 
Chicago,  it  will  have  as  one  of  its  first  objects  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  the  distributors  who  mistakenly  have  the  idea  that 
the  manufacturer  is  striving  to  eliminate  him  entirely.  In 
the  meantime  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  cordially  invites 
its  readers  to  join  in  the  Westward  bound  chorus  of: 

“Every  time  I  come  to  town, 

I  find  folks  kickin’  my  brick  aroun’; 

Makes  no  difference  if  its  red  or  brown, 

They  gotta  stop  knockin’ -Clay  Brick  aroun’” 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Granite  Falls  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000  brick,  at  Gran¬ 
ite  Falls,  N.  C. 

The  Pageland  Brick  Co.  has  recently  been  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $3,000,  at  Pageland,  S.  C.  The  company  is  com¬ 
posed  of  W.  A.  McManus,  C.  L.  Goodson,  and  H.  Z.  Auten. 

Henry  Albert  Morrell,  probably  the  oldest  brickmaker  in 
the  United  States,  died  at  his  home,  Pittsfield,  Me.,  Feb.  3, 
at  the  age  of  81.  He  had  conducted  a  brickyard  at  Pitts¬ 
field  for  over  40  years,  until  in  1906,  because  of  failing  health, 
he  sold  the  plant  to  Dover  parties.  Mr.  Morrell  at  various 
times  contributed  articles  on  brickmaking  to  brick  journals. 

The  Colesburg  Pottery  Co.,  Colesburg,  la.,  informs  us  that 
they  have  added  the  manufacture  of  brick,  drain  tile  and 
building  tile  to  that  of  flower  pot  manufacturing.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  added  extensively  to  its  equipment  in  the  past  year, 


and  have  purchased  a  five-ton  truck  for  delivering  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  various  railway  stations. 

Sebastian  Bockting,  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  in  Huntingburg,  will  remove  to  St.  Mein- 
rad,  Ind.,  where  he  will  engage  in  business,  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  brick  and  tile  works,  the  hotel  and  livery 
stable. 

We  are  informed  that  T.  F.  Hanson,  of  Fiffigerald,  Ga., 
is  at  the  head  of  a  project  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
brick  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  per  day,  where 
it  has  secured  the  option  on  several  tracts  of  clay  land. 

The  Central  Wyoming  Dry  Pressed  Brick  Co.  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  by  Skinner  &  Son,  of  Shoshoni,  Wyo.,  who  propose 
to  establish  a  brick  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  dry  pressed 
brick,  for  which  purpose  the  latest  improved  machinery  will 
be  installed. 

J.  A.  McDermott,  manager  of  the  Barbourville  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  Barbourville,  Ky.,  states  that  in  his  opinion  the 
outlook  for  business  during  the  present  year  is  very  good. 
The  output  for  their  plant  during  1911  was  about  5,000,000 
common  brick. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Champlain  Brick  Co.,  Mechanic- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  John  F.  Norman,  president;  G.  T.  Griffin,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  C.  E.  Hoskins,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Cary 
Brick  Co.,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  these  directors  were  chosen 
for  the  ensuing  year :  Edward  H.  Strang,  Charles  H.  Ab¬ 
bott,  Jerry  Cleveland,  Stephen  Lee,  W.  R.  Palmer,  William 
N.  Cary,  E.  L.  Gailor,  R.  H.  Rogers,  William  L.  Howland, 
Miss  Ruth  Cary  and  E.  D.  Palmer.  The  directors  met  and 
elected  these  officers :  President  and  general  manager,  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Cary;  vice-president,  W.  R.  Palmer;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  William  L.  Howland. 

Geo.  T.  Weavers’  Sons  Co.,  Utica  and  Deerfield,  N.  Y., 
regard  the  outlook  for  1912  as  very  bright.  They  are  mak¬ 
ing  some  improvements  including  preparations  for  better 
switching  facilities. 

We  note  In  a  Canadian  newspaper  that  a  $75,000  project 
for  establishing  a  sand-lime  plant  at  Toronto  is  being  pro¬ 
moted,  and  an  option  has  been  secured  on  an  immense  sand 
deposit  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  near  Galt,  Ontario. 

The  “Winnipeg  (Can.)  Free  Press”  states  that  a  $2,000,000 
corporation  has  been  organized  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  under  the 
name  of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Clay  Co.,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  consolidating  the  various  clay  companies  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  province  into  one  gigantic  organization.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  is  said  to  be  headed  by  prominent  financiers  who  have 
already  secured  control  of  the  large  and  more  important 
brick  and  china-clay  deposits.  The  main  factory  and  head 
office  will  be  located  at  Pictou,  in  the  center  of  the  clay 
belt. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va  . 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Thos.  C.  Stevenson,  M.  Knoke,  and 
H.  D.  Lindsay,  of  Wheeling. 

Thos.  R.  Barringer  and  others,  of  Florence,  S.  C.,  have 
organized  a  brick  and  tile  company,  and  will  establish  a 
plant  at  Pee-Dee,  near  Florence,  S.  G.  Machinery  of  the 
most  modern  type,  with  gas  producers  for  fuel  purposes,  will 
be  installed,  and  the  plant,  when  completed,  will  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day. 

A  consignment  of  100,000  brick  has  been  shipped  by  the 
Fields  Brick  Co.,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  to  the  trade  school  at 
Elwyn  for  use  in  the  brick-laying  department  conducted 
by  the  school. 

J.  L.  Feagan,  an  employee  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Co., 
at  Pittsburg,  Mo.,  was  injured  recently  by  standing  too  close 
to  a  rapidly  revolving  belt.  He  was  hit  by  the  belt  and  hurled 
with  great  force  against  the  machinery,  and  while  not  seri¬ 
ously  injured,  was  badly  bruised. 

The  Builders  and  Traders  Exchange  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  arranged  to  have  noonday  meetings  held  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  offices,  at  which  time  lectures  will  be  given  on  topics 
of  interest  to  the  members,  including  talks  on  fireproof  con¬ 
struction. 

A  fire  at  the  C.  W.  Stine  Pottery,  at  Zanesville,  O.,  on 
Feb.  16th,  caused  serious  damages,  the  loss  being  about 
$50,000  with  $6,000  insurance. 

The  property  of  the  Mechanicville,  S.  S.  Brick  Co.,  Me- 
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chanicville,  N.  Y.,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  on  March 
21.  This  plant  has  had  rather  a  checkered  career.  It  was 
built  by  the  Ferris  Paving  Brick  Co.,  which  for  several  years 
manufactured  paving  block.  This  venture  was  not  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  product  was  changed  to  building  brick.  This 
also  failed  to  make  good  for  some  reason,  and  last  fall  a 
company  known  as  the  Standard  Brick  Co.  was  organized 
and  took  over  the  property.  This  scheme  fell  through,  and 
the  result  is  the  plant  will  be  sold  at  auction. 


SOUTHERN  NOTES. 

On  the  cover  page  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Industrial 
Index,’’  published  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  appears  a  number 
of  advertisements  for  clay  products  companies,  among 
which  is  one.  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  select  red 
face  bfick  made  by  Geo.  O.  Berry,  Columbus,  Ga.  Other 
advertisements  displayed  are  those  of  the  Standard  Brick 
Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  the  Southern  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
Columbus,  Ga.;  H.  Stevens’  Sons  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.;  R.  B. 
Small  Co.  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  the  W.  H.  Jones  Brick 
Co,  Macon.  Ga.  Throughout  the  pages  of  the  journal 
appear  a  number  of  advertisements  of  enterprising  south¬ 
ern  clay  products  manufacturers,  who  are  wide  awake 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  systematic  publicity 
work. 

Henry  F.  Beaumont,  a  widely  known  journalist  and  ad¬ 
vertising  specialist,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  director  of  publicity  of  the  Alamaba  State  Fair, 
which  will  be  held  in  Birmingham,  October  3-12  next. 
Mr.  Beaumont’s  appointment  was  made  solely  upon  his 
record  in  the  same  position  for  the  fair  last  year.  Mr. 
Beaumont  is  widely  known  to  the  brick  trade  through 
handling  all  of  the  advertising  of  the  Sibley-Menge  Brick 
&  Coal  Co.  He  has  also  acted  as  a  correspondent  for 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  during  the  past  year. 


OUR  BUCKEYE  LETTER. 

Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  26. — Building  construction  in  Ohio, 
at  present,  gives  promise  of  eclipsing  the  record  of  1911, 
which  is  admitted  by  contractors  to  have  been  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  Brick  manufacturers  and  salesmen  entertain 
the  view  that  should  the  larger  cities  continue  the  onward 
march,  such  as  Cleveland  did  in  1911,  there  will  be  a  strong 
demand  created.  Ohio  building  was  well  up  in  front  last 
year,  and  face  brick  had  a  good  sale.  The  record  of  the 
last  season  is  expected  to  be  more  than  duplicated  this 
year. 

Sewer  pipe  manufacturers  throughout  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  have  been  advised  of  the  many  new  sewer  improve¬ 
ment  contracts  that  are  to  be  let,  and  they  have  been  busy 
trying  to  make  contracts. 

The  East  End  Improvement  Association,  of  Chillicothe,  O., 
has  under  consideration  the  formation  of  a  company  to  build 
a  brick  plant  there.  Tests  of  clays  the  companv  control  have 
just  been  made  by  C.  W.  Jester  of  Toronto,  O.  This  is  the 
first  plant  that  the  new  association  has  attempted  to  form. 

Repairs  are  being  made  at  the  plant  of  the  Athens  Brick 
Co.,  of  Athens,  O.,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  completed  the 
property  will  be  placed  in  operation. 

Under  the  direction  of  Anton  Burchard,  an  engineer  from 
Cleveland,  O.,  the  power  plant  of  the  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co., 
at  Strasburg,  O.,  is  being  rebuilt. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  decrease  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
from  $50,000  to  $5,000. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  of  this 
city,  has  been  increased  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

Because  _  of  a  remarkable  increase  in  new  business,  the 
United  Brick  Co.,  of  Conneaut,  O.,  has  been  compelled  to  add 
to  its  plant  capacity  and  additional  kiln  capacity  of  4  million 
brick  is  under  serious  consideration.  Tnis  will  likely  result 
in  four  new  kilns  being  erected  during  the  early  spring  sea¬ 
son.  Each  will  have  a  capacity  of  probably  10,000.  With 
this  improvement,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  brought  up 
to  15,000,000,000  brick  annually. 

W.  H.  Foster  was  elected  president  of  the  General  Fire¬ 
proofing  Co.,  at  its  annual  meeting  which  was  recently  held  at 
Youngstown,  O.  M.  I.  Arms  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors. 


MANY  TEXANS  COMING  TO  SHOW. 

Austin,  Texas,  Feb.  26. — Much  interest  is  taken  by  brick 
manufacturers  and  other  clay  product  people  of  Texas 
in  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
March  7-12.  The  proposed  event  has  been  well  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  state  and  there  promises  to  be  a  good  at¬ 
tendance.  The  time  for  holding  it  comes  at  the  opening 
of  the  bus}'-  season  for  the  manufacturers  and  this  may 
prevent  some  from  going. 

Business  conditions  throughout  the  state  are  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  prospects  were  never  more  favorable  for 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  building  operations.  The 
erection  of  many  business  buildings  in  the  different  larger 
cities  is  being  planned  and  the  year  promises  to  be  a 
record-breaking  one  in  improvements  of  this  character. 
Splendid  rains  have  recently  fallen  in  practically  all  of 
the  agricultural  territory  and  conditions  are  regarded  as 
highly  favorable  for  a  good  crop  season.  Planting  of 
corn  is  already  going  on  briskly  in  South  and  Central 
Texas.  Early  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  rad¬ 
ishes,  cauliflower  and  other  produce  are  going  to  north¬ 
ern  markets  from  the  Gulf  coast  region  and  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  valley  by  train  loads.  These  crops  are  large 
revenue  producers  and  the  proceeds  which  they  bring 
find  their  way  into  various  lines  of  business  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  of  that  section.  It  is  a  stimulus  for  build¬ 
ing  improvements,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  in  no  other 
part  of  the  state  is  greater  progress  being  made  in 
the  growth  and  material  upbuilding  of  the  communities 
than  in  the  regions  where  truck  growing  is  practiced  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  recently  amended  its  charter,  increasing  its  capi¬ 
tal  stock  from  $175,000  to  $275,000.  It  will  make  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements  and  enlargements  of  its  plant. 
The  development  of  the  oil  industry  in  that  part  of  Texas, 
particularly  around  Electra,  is  causing  a  great  demand 
for  brick  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  other 
purposes. 

The  Crescent  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  has  leased  an  extensive  deposit  of  kaolin  situated 
five  miles  south  of  Gonzales,  Texas,  from  T.  F.  Har¬ 
wood.  The  company  agrees  to  take  out  not  less  than 
3,000  tons  of  kaolin  annually.  It  is  said  that  it  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  large  plant  at  or  near  the  deposit  for  utilizing 
the  product.  This  kaolin  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  is  known  to  be  of  high  grade. 

The  new  brick  plant  at  El  Campo,  Texas,  is  now  in 
operation.  It  has  received  some  good  orders  for  its 
product  and  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  prosperous 
run  of  business. 

A  company  of  local  men  are  organizing  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  brick  from  mica.  The  lat¬ 
ter  product  will  be  shipped  from  the  mines  in  El  Paso 
county.  It  is  claimed  that  mica  not  only  makes  a  fire¬ 
proof  brick  but  that  it  is  very  attractive  in  appearance. 

The  Parral  Fire  Clay  Co.  of  Parral,  Mexico,  will  in¬ 
stall  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and 
common  brick,  face  brick,  fire  proofing  and  drain  tile. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  brick 
and  tile  manufacturing  plants  in  Mexico,  it  is  said.  It 
is  planned  by  the  company  to  supply  the  trade  of  a 
large  territory  in  the  republic.  The  use  of  drain  tile 
has  not  so  far  been  introduced  in  Mexico,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  it  will  come  into,  demand  as  soon  as  its  benfits 
are  demonstrated.  The  manufacture  of  modern  brick  is 
also  a  comparatively  new  industry  in  some  parts  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  material  commonly  used  for  residence  and  busi¬ 
ness  buildings  being  sun-dried  adobe  blocks.  In  the 
larger  cities  where  there  has  been  adopted  modern  ideas 
of  architecture  and  construction  for  buildings  brick  is 
extensively  used.  This  is  true  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Monterey,  Guadalajara,  Chihuahua,  Aguas  Calientes  and 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

The  plant  of  the  Monterey  Brick  Manufacturing  Co. 
at  Monterey,  Mexico,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  south  of 
St.  Louis.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  twenty 
years  and  was  established  by  Col.  J.  A.  Robertson,  an 
American,  who  still  owns  it.  This  company  has  sent 
its  product  to  nearly  every  part  of  Mexico  as  well  as 
to  Cuba  and  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  it  being  used  in 
Havana  and  San  Antonio  for  sewer  construction  and 
other  purposes.  The  Monterey  plant  also  turns  out  til¬ 
ing  and  ornamental  figures  on  a  large  scale. 

There  is  no  lack  of  suitable  clays  for  brick  and  tile 
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making  in  Mexico  and  the  industry  promises  to  increase 
rapidly  year  by  year  as  the  adoption  of  modern  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings  as  well  as  street  paving  and  drainage 
becomes  more  general. 

Some  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  brick 
manufacturing  industry  in  Texas,  was  brought  to  light 
at  a  hearing  held  at  Austin,  Feb.  13th,  before  the  State 
Railroad  Commission,  on  the  proposition  of  cancelling 
all  special  freight  rates  applying  to  common  and  vitri¬ 
fied  brick.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  from  different  parts  of  the  state  and  they 
showed  a  divided  opinion  as  to  whether  the  special  rates 
should  be  cancelled.  Those  who  now  enjoy  these  rates, 
of  course,  opposed  such  action  while  those  who  are  not 
thus  favored  urged  that  all  the  manufacturers  be  placed 
on  the  same  basis  as  to  rates.  Some  of  those  present 
urged  that  the  rates  be  cancelled  and  lowered  on  the 
regular  mileage  basis.  Representatives  of  a  number  of 
railroads  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  hearing  favored 
the  cancellation  of  the  special  rates,  but  opposed  any 
reduction  of  the  regular  brick  rates.  The  railroad  com¬ 
mission,  after  hearing  the  subject  thoroughly  discussed, 
took  the  matter  under  advisement  but  indicated  that  it 
would  issue  an  order  cancelling  all  special  rates  with 
the  possible  exception  of  that  applying  from  Laredo. 

C.  W.  Martin,  of  Fort  Worth,  interested  in  the  Bridge¬ 
port  kilns,  gave  figures  showing  that  in  1910,  271,000,000 
thousand  of  brick  were  manufactured,  of  which  180,000,- 
000  or  190,000,000  thousands  were  handled  on  special 
rates.  Since  the  cancellation  wjould  affect  two-thirds  of 
the  shipments,  he  thought  that  perhaps  the  regular  rates 
should  be  lowered,  suggesting  that  unless  this  was  done 
the  Texas  Panhandle  trade  might  go  to  Kansas.  He 
was  willing  to  raise  the  carload  minimum  from  40,000 
to  50,000  pounds,  to  help  the  railroad  revenue,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  on  longer  hauls  the  lower  rates  might  be 
granted,  he  suggested  a  scale  which  would  allow  a  2- 
cent  rate  on  a  30-mile  haul;  2l/2  cents  on  a  50-mile  haul; 
3  cents  on  80;  3 J4  cents  on  100;  6  cents  on  225;  &l/2 
cents  on  250;  7  cents  on  300;  8  cents  on  400;  9  cents  on 
500;  9 y2  cents  on  550;  11  cents  on  700.  This  left  the  old 
rate  practically  the  same  as  at  present  up  to  300  miles, 
but  gives  a  reduction  on  the  longer  hauls,  as  the  com¬ 
mission  suggested  might  be  desirable. 

The  Standard  Brick  Co.  and  the  Palmer  Brick  Co.  of 
Palmer,  favored  the  cancellation  of  all  specials.  The 
Wichita  Falls  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  now  enjoying  a  4-cent 
special  to  Fort  Worth,  wanted  specials  to  stand  unless 
all  specials  are  cancelled  and  a  regular  rate  installed, 
based  on  the  4-cent  rate  to  Fort  Worth. 

Laredo  brick  interests,  represented  by  A.  C.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  George  R.  Page,  G.  W.  Derby  and  J.  V.  Sommer- 
ville  elaborated  extensively  on  the  necessity  for  their  re¬ 
tention  of  the  5-cent  rate  to  San  Antonio.  They  insisted 
that  they  have  no  southern  or  western  market,  but 
must  compete  east  or  north  to  get  any  trade  with  their 
soft  mud  brick.  They  sell  in  San  Antonio,  San  Marcos 
and  New  Braunfels.  If  they  can  not  keep  their  special 
rate,  they  insist  that  they  must  go  out  of  business. 

Tom  Butler  of  Austin  insisted  that  Laredo  has  rates 
which  discriminate  against  Austin  brick  in  the  San  Mar¬ 
cos,  San  Antonio  and  New  Braunfels  markets  because 
labor  and  fuel  is  cheaper  at  Laredo  than  here.  This  the 
Laredo  men  denied,  and  a  discussion  on  brick  manu¬ 
facture  ensued. 

G.  Horace  Booth  of  the  International  &  Great  North¬ 
ern  R.  R.  favored  the  cancellation  of  all  specials  through 
his  line  and  was  willing  to  continue  the  Laredo  special. 
Mr.  West  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  R.  R.,  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  line  has  a  special  rate  to  Forth  Worth 
from  Wichita  Falls,  which  was  put  in  against  its  better 
judgment.  He  favored  cancellation  of  all  specials  and 
opposed  a  reduction  of  any  regular  brick  tariff  as  at 
present.  Gentry  Waldo  of  the  Sunset  Central  lines,  J.  F. 
Lehane,  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  other  railroad  men 
did  the  same.  Athens  brick  men  favored  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  all  specials,  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  asked  that 
if  mileage  rates  be  followed  that  they  begin  with  a  ten- 
mile  basis. 


CITY  OF  BROTHERLY  LOVE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  25. — It  is  understood  that  a 
number  of  the  local  brick  and  other  clay  product  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Philadelphia  and  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  other  near-by  states,  will  take  space 


at  the  Clay  Products  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
at  the  Coliseum,  March  7th  to  12th.  It  will  be  from  all 
reports,  the  largest,  most  comprehensive  and  the  biggest 
business  getter  that  the  trade  has  ever  seen,  and  those 
who  do  not  have  exhibits  will  attend.  Hundreds  and 
possibly  thousands,  will  go  from  this  section.  Manufac¬ 
turers  in  half  a  dozen  states  around  this  section  have 
spoken  of  the  show  in  words  of  praise  and  said  they 
would  not  miss  seeing  it  for  any  money.  Besides  the 
brick  industry  the  show  will  include  pottery,  tile,  terra 
cotta,  fireproofing  and  in  fact  all  products  made  from 
clay,  and  no  little  praise  is  also  due  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  for  the  work  it  has  done  in  advancing  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Exposition  and  all  concerned. 

Nothing  has  been  decided  on  here  as  to  attending  in 
a  body  but  many  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
interests  here,  at  Trenton  and  other  nearby  places,  to 
charter  special  cars  to  carry  all  who  wish  to  go,  thereby 
insuring  comfort,  sociability,  possibly  lower  rates  and 
the  party  would  have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas 
and  swap  stories  to  their  hearts’  content.  The  interest 
taken  in  this  Show  has  grown  to  a  remarkable  degree 
and  much  good  to  the  industry  undoubtedly  will  re¬ 
sult. 

So  far  the  indications  look  pretty  good  for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  general  business  lines.  The  outlook  for 
seven  large  building  operations  is  very  favorable.  The 
building  brick  plants  have  made  such  improvements  to 
their  factories  as  were  necessary  to  put  them  in  good 
shape  for  the  coming  season.  Common  brick  wiL  have 
a  good  jrear,  as  it  had  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Face  and  enameled  brick,  especially  rough  finish,  will 
have  a  good  sale.  Paving  brick  manufacturers  are  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  some  large  orders.  Tile  has  been  in  good 
demand  and  is  expected  to  show  up  well  this  year.  The 
pottery  lines  will  be  in  fairly  good  demand,  sewer  pipe 
is  expected  to  show  some  improvement  in  prices  this 
spring  over  last  fall,  when  values  were  cut  somewhat. 
The  use  of  fireproofing  blocks  and  terra  cotta  is  on 
the  increase,  both  for  solid  walls  and  for  ornamentation. 
It  is  being  recognized  more  and  more  as  a  safe  article 
for  house  construction,  sawing  insurance  and  repair  ex¬ 
penses. 

During  the  last  decade  60,000  two  and  three  story 
dwellings  have  been  erected  here  and  a  great  portion  of 
these  were  built  of  brick.  The  city  will  grow  in  the 
future  more  toward  the  northern  and  northwestern  sec¬ 
tions  and  if  the  proposed  subway  is  built  through  Broad 
street,  it  will  make  a  veritable  boom  in  the  outlying  ter¬ 
ritory  that  this  tube  would  cater  to.  West  Philadelphia 
has  made  great  strides  during  the  last  five  years  and 
during  that  period  14,260  dwellings  were  built  in  six 
wards  only,  costing  $37,837,545. 

Our  neighbor  seaside  resort,  Atlantic  City,  is  growing 
fast  and  great  improvements  are  to  be  made  there.  The 
Bellevue-Strafford,  new  million  dollar  hotel,  is  going 
up,  on  the  Boardwalk,  another  million  dollar  pier  is 
scheduled  to  be  built,  a  lot  of  new  boardwalk  is  to  be 
laid  and  some  are  favoring  brick  instead  of  planking,  a 
new  union  depot  is  to  be  built  to  cost  about  a  million, 
a  city  hall  will  have  to  be  provided  for  and  several  more 
hotels  are  on  the  tapis. 

Trenton  is  growing  fast  and  is  a  large  industrial  city, 
Camden  is  making  improvements,  Paterson,  the  silk  city 
of  America,  is  coming  up  fast,  Newark  is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  industrial  centers  in  the  country, 
Asbury  Park,  Wildwood,  Ocean  City  and  other  resorts 
are  emulating  Atlantic  City.  Wilmington  is  very  pro¬ 
gressive,  Scranton,  Wilkesbarre,  Reading,  Harrisburg, 
Williamsport  and  other  places  show  great  signs  of  in¬ 
dustrial  activity. 

The  Darlington  Brick  &  Mining  Co.  of  the  Crozer 
building,  have  had  a  good  demand  for  tapestry  effect 
brick  and  rough  faced  brick  of  a  great  variety  of  which 
they  show  in  their  offices,  laid  in  original  designs,  pre¬ 
senting  a  pleasing  combination  of  colors  and  effects. 
They  furnished  the  rough  cut  brick  and  green  tile  roof¬ 
ing  for  the  Irwin  &  Layton  building,  at  Twelfth  and 
Rice  streets,  for  the  E.  J.  Hadden  residence  at  Wynne- 
wood,  Pa.,  and  roof  tile  for  the  H.  K.  Mulford  labora¬ 
tory  of  Glenolden,  Pa. 

‘The  Center  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  of  Orriston,  Pa.,  is 
now  supplying  a  large  amount  of  gray  velvet  brick  for 
numerous  operations  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
city.  This  firm  has  completed  a  three  and  a  half  mile 
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standard  gauge  railroad  to  the  clay  mines  and  has  added 
to  its  equipment  a  third  thirty-ton  H.  K.  Porter  locomo¬ 
tive. 

The  Shawmut  (Pa.)  Mining  Co.  has  a  paving  brick 
plant  that  is  always  busy.  They  have  been  putting  in 
the  King  dryers  and  building  two  new  kilns,  making  six¬ 
teen.  kilns.  They  make  7,000,000  brick  a  year.  Alfred  . 
Yates  is  the  general  manager  and  to  him  is  due  the 
credit  for  building  up  their  large  business. 

The  Mehrhoff  Brick  Co.,  of  Little  Ferry,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
duced  their  output  some  last  year,  but  are  preparing  for 
a  good  year’s  trade  this  year. 

John  G.  Carter,  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  China  Co.’s  plant  at  Ford  City,  Pa.,  is  making 
things  busy. 

T.  H.  Garvin,  representing  the  West  End  Pottery  Co., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  moved  from  the  Denckla 
building  to  116  North  Twelfth  street. 

The  American  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.  had  a  heavy 
year’s  business  in  1911  and  has  orders  for  120,000  face 
brick  for  the  John  McGraw  Co.  and  150,000  brick  for 
dwellings  in  South  Philadelphia. 

The  Bordentown  (N.  J.)  Brick  Co.  had  a  fairly  good 
year  in  1911. 

The  fire  brick  business  was  a  little  dull  last  year,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  reduced  output  of  the  iron,  steel  and  coke 
plants,  but  orders  for  these  lines  seem  to  be  coming  in 
pretty  good  so  far  this  winter,  and  if  it  keeps  up  the 
fire  brick  plants  will  have  plenty  of  business  this  year. 
This  state  has  a  very  large  output  of  fire  brick,  shapes 
and  blocks  and  the  many  plants  will  welcome  a  change 
for  the  better.  Crucibles  is  another  line  that  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  improvement.  In  pottery,  sanitary  ware  and 
china  ware  are  looking  bright.  The  Belleck  ware  is 
improving  each  year  and  electric  porcelain  goods,  door 
knobs,  specialties  and  novelties  are  doing  very  well. 

Charles  F.  Gray  has  left  the  employ  of  the  Goodwin 
Pottery  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  where  he  was  for 
thirty  years,  and  has  taken  charge  of  the  clerical  end 
of  the  Cook  Pottery  Co.,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Ford  City 
and  Kittanning,  Pa.  The  latter  two  places  have  four¬ 
teen  and  seven  kilns  respectively. 

The  United  Fire  Brick  Co.,  having  plants  at  Fairhope, 
Fairchance  and  Dunbar,  Pa.,  had  a  very  good  year  and 
are  preparing  to  do  better  this  season. 

Thomas  B.  Harner,  Jr.,  and  Barlow  Moorhead,  of  this 
city,  and  J.  Vaughan  Bostwick,  of  Roxborough,  Pa.,  in¬ 
corporated  the  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  of  Delaware,  with  a 
capital  of  $250,000. 

John  B.  Myers,  Jacob  D.  Landis,  Edward  L.  Myers, 
Eugene  L.  Packer  and  Thomas  A.  Deise  are  getting 
ready  to  start  the  New  Hope  (Pa.)  Shale  Brick  Co. 

The  Universal  Sanitary  Pottery  Co.,  of  which  C.  J. 
Kirk  is  president,  is  building  a  new  plant  at  Newcastle, 
Pa.  The  old  plant  was  burned  and  a  new  one  of  brick, 
two  stories  in  height,  thoroughly  fireproof,  is  taking  its 
place.  The  plant  will  employ  150  skilled  laborers. 

The  General  Refractories  Co.  has  taken  over  the  fire 
brick  plant  of  W.  H.  Wynn  &  Co.,  at  Blue  Ball,  Pa.  Im¬ 
provements  will  be  made  to  this  plant.  The  firm  is  also 
building  a  new  plant  in  Kentucky. 

The  Progressive  Brick  Co.,  of  the  Heed  building,  are 
figuring  on  opening  up  a  new  sand  lime  brick  plant. 

The  North  Bend  Brick  Co.,  of  Renovo,  Pa.,  has  been 
enjoying  a  very  good  call  for  its  product. 

The  Bradford  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.  has  taken  the  old  Stand¬ 
ard  Shale  Brick  plant  at  Youngsville,  Pa.,  and  will  run  it 
under  the  name  of  the  Youngsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  This 
firm  now  has  eight  brick  plants. 

E.  C.  Walker  has  left  the  Ohio  China  Co.  and  is  now 
with  the  Limoges  China  Co.,  of  Sebring,  Ohio. 

The  Pennsylvania  Brick  Co.,  formerly  at  14  South 
Broad  street,  has  gone  out  of  business. 

Robinson  &  Co.,  making  terra  cotta  and  sewer  pipe, 
has  moved  its  office  from  14  South  Broad  street  to  the 
plant  at  Twenty-third  and  Sedgley  streets. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  DELEGATION  COMING  FROM 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  February  23. — If  it  were  not  for  coming 
events,  the  life  of  a  Bluegrass  brick  manufacturer  would 


border  on  the  insipid  these  days.  Owing  to  natural  con¬ 
ditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  trade,  all  the  brick  that 
have  been  delivered  during  the  past  month  in  the  three 
Falls  Cities  could  probably  be  accommodated  in  a  single 
hod.  Brick  construction  has  been  at  a  standstill  and  very 
little  building  of  any  kind,  excepting  perhaps  some  in¬ 
terior  finishing  and  a  small  amount  of  structural  steel 
work  during  the  few  pleasant  days,  has  been  in  evidence. 

The  past  month  has  been  one  of  the  most  severe  in  the 
history  of  the  local  Weather  Bureau.  The  mercury  has 
hovered  around  zero  most  of  the  time,  and  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  snow,  so  that  a  genuine  dull  season  for  the 
clay-working  interests  was  enforced.  Pavement  work  and 
the  laying  of  drainage  tile  suffered  correspondingly  from 
the  cold  snap  and  practically  all  the  clay  products  plants 
of  this  section  were  closed  down  for  a  period  of  renova¬ 
tion  prior  to  the  rush  season. 

It  is  unanimously  predicted  that  the  coming  spring  will 
be  highly  successful  from  every  point  of  view.  There  is 
an  immense  amount  of  building  ready  to  proceed  in  double- 
quick  time  as  soon  as  the  weather  breaks,  the  15th  of  March 
or  thereabouts.  On  one  job  alone,  the  brick  men  supply¬ 
ing  it  have  800,000  brick  on  the  ground  ready  for  laying 
with  the  first  moderation  of  the  weather. 

That  the  effect  of  the  unprecedented  building  boom  in 
1911,  which  gave  Louisville  $6,500,000  worth  of  structural 
activity  in  that  calendar  year,  is  destined  to  stretch  ap¬ 
preciably  into  1912  is  well  established.  It  seems  that  the 
string  of  sky-scrapers  to  be  erected  in  the  Gateway  City 
will  never  cease — a  condition  which  is  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  brick  trade — and  other  structural  enterprises 
which  figure  prominently  in  brick  consumption  are  in  a 
very  healthy  condition. 

The  newest  addition  to  Louisville’s  array  of  skyscrapers 
has  been  definitely  planned  by  the  Southern  National  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  which  has  been  doing  business  for  some 
time  throughout  the  South,  and  which  has  incorporated  as 
the  Southern  National  Life  Realty  Co.,  with  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $200,000.  The  Southern  National  Life  Building 
will  ornament  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
ftlarket  street,  and  will  be  twenty  stories  in  height,  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  modern  office  structures  in  the  en¬ 
tire  South.  It  will  be  a  companion  building  to  the  18- 
story  edifice  now  in  course  of  construction  for  the  Inter- 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Company,  at  Fifth  avenue  and 
Jefferson  street.  Negotiations  are  now  pending  for  a 
long-term  lease  upon  the  site  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Market,  now  occupied  by  the  city  offices  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.  As  soon  as  these  negotiations  are 
closed  the  three-story  structure  at  present  occupying  the 
property  will  be  razed  and  work  upon  the  tallest  building 
in  Louisville  will  be  commenced  forthwith. 

The  largest  building  permit,  with  the  exception  of  that 
for  the  Federal  Building  in  this  city,  ever  issued  from  the 
Building  Inspector’s  office,  has  been  issued  for  the  new 
City  Hospital,  and  work  upon  this  notable  piece  of  con¬ 
struction  will  commence  at  the  earliest  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  by  the  weather.  A.  Bentley  &  Son,  building  con¬ 
tractors  of  Toledo,  O.,  have  secured  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  several  hospital  buildings,  which  will  be 
mostly  of  concrete,  but  will  consume  several  million  com¬ 
mon  and  fancy  enamel  brick,  at  a  bid  of  something  more 
than  $600,000. 

In  keeping  with  the  prospect  for  a  satisfactory  spring 
season,  the  Kentucky  brick  trade  is  evidencing  unusual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Clay  Products  Show,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  on  March  7-12.  The  national 
progressive  feature  of  the  clayworkers’  year  has  aroused 
enthusiasm  in  this  territory,  for  Bluegrass  clay  producing 
interests  have  always  had  a  next-door-neighbor  feeling  for 
Chicago,  and  in  past  years  have  presented  satisfactory 
representation  at  the  National  Conventions. 

Despite  the  inability  of  local  brick  men  to  agree  upon 
organized  work  for  their  trade  under  association  manage¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  strong  national  spirit  among  them,  and 
the  convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  held  in  this  city  a  year  or  so  ago,  stimulated 
this  interest  to  a  point  where  it  promises  never  to  fag. 
This  year,  it  seems,  delegates  will  make  the  Windy  City 
trip  who  have  been  considering  such  a  move  for  several 
years  past  but  who  have  always  discovered  the  inevitable 
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something  of  importance  which  insists  on  turning  up  just 
prior  to  the  big  event. 

“The  way  I  figure  it  every  brick  or  tile  manufacturer  in 
the  state  or  in  the  South  could  well  afford  to  take  four  or 
five  days  off  and  visit  the  Show,”  said  a  well-known  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bluegrass  trade,  who  has  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  going.  “It  is  true  that  in  this  territory  the  first 
signs  of  spring  business  appear  early  in  March.  A  man 
feels  like  staying  right  at  home  and  nursing  those  first 
evidences  along — but  I  am  determined  to  garner  all  the 
up-to-date  notions  possible  at  the  conclave  of  national 
exhibitors.  I  don’t  think  I  shall  lose  anything  by  a  short 
trip,  and  if  I  should,  the  benefits  from  the  Show  will 
certainly  held  me  and  be  ample  recompense,  as  the 
really  busy  season  progresses.  When  voting  for  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Lake  City,  count  me  in  among  the  ‘ayes.’  ” 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  business  man  usually  makes 
complete  arangements  for  a  five  days’  trip  only  a  week  or 
ten  days  beforehand,  only  a  partial  list  of  Kentucky  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  Show  can  be  given.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  undecided  comers,  but  a  delegation  of  a  dozen  or 
more  is  assured.  Among  those  who  have  expressed  defi¬ 
nite  intentions  of  viewing  the  exposition  are  the  following: 
A.  P.  Hillenbrand,  president  of  the  East  End  Brick  Co., 
Louisville:  T.  Bishop,  president  of  the  Southern  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  Louisville;  Henry  Kleymeyer,  president  of  the 
Henderson  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  a 
stockholder  in  the  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Louis¬ 
ville;  Henry  C.  Kleymeyer,  president  of  the  Evansville 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  a  stockholder 
in  the  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Louisville. 

The  four  yards  of  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  of 
Louisville,  have  been  closed  down  during  the  off-season 
and  the  company’s  business  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 
A  fine  amount  of  spring  business  has  been  booked,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  expected  that  operations  will  be  resumed 
upon  their  former  extensive  scale  after  the  February 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  company.  At 
this  meeting  some  important  details  of  business  policy  for 
the  Hydraulic  are  to  be  settled,  information  regarding 
which  will  be  forthcoming  at  a  later  date. 

John  A.  Wilson,  for  many  years  past  superintendent  of 
the  Southern  Yard  of  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.  at  Lock- 
land,  Ky.,  and  John  M.  Conway,  for  years  superintendent 
of  the  company’s  Eastern  Yard  on  the  Poplar  Level  road, 
are  now  in  charge  of  the  kiln  burns  at  all  of  the  com¬ 


pany’s  yards.  The  appointments  follow  the  recent  resig¬ 
nation  of  Joseph  Cicotte  as  superintendent  of  the  Contral 
Hydraulic  Yard  at  Twelfth  street  and  St.  Louis  avenue. 

The  Louisville  Brick  Co.,  although  having  been  affected 
by  the  off-season  of  cold  weather  during  the  month,  now 
possesses  better  prospects  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
By  the  time  that  the  warm  weather  rush  commences, 
President  Joseph  Nevin  hopes  to  have  charge  of  a  plant 
which  has  double  the  capacity  of  the  present  one.  For 
some  time  the  company  has  been  running  two  end-cut 
machines  of  sufficient  capacity  to  produce  45,000  brick  per 
day.  This  production  has  been  insufficient  to  handle  de¬ 
mand  comfortably,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Nevin  is  con¬ 
tracting  for  machinery  which  will  give  a  capacity  of  95,- 
000  per  day.  The  imorovements  are  to  be  of  the  most 
modern  type,  and  will  be  installed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

“Deliveries  are  very  slow,  but  we  have  enough  business 
contracted  for,  to  keep  us  running  without  the  least  worry, 
placing  every  brick  that  we  make,  for  six  months,”  said 
Secretary  Crane,  of  the  East  End  Brick  Co.  “That  is  a 
fair  record  for  February,  I  think,  and  the  plant  has  cer¬ 
tainly  never  been  in  better  shape  than  at  present.  We 
have  just  been  awarded  a  contract  for  a  new  storage 
warehouse  in  the  central  part  of  town  which  will  de¬ 
mand  350,000  brick,  and,  in  company  with  the  Hoosier 
Brick  Co.,  we  have  800,000  on  the  ground  at  the  immense 
warehouse  of  the  Kentucky  Distilleries  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction.” 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  local  paving  contractors  have 
not  had  opportunity  for  much  work  during  the  past  month, 
the  deliveries  of  the  Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  have 
been  moving  at  a  sluggish  rate,  which  promises  to  quick¬ 
en  as  the  weather  improves.  The  company  has  com¬ 
pleted  thorough  renovation  of  its  kilns  and  drier,  accord¬ 
ing  to  L.  J.  Veeneman,  and  is  confident  of  a  spring  season 
in  1912  which  will  even  surpass  the  high  standard  set  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  preparing  for  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  busy  season  in  both  of  its  departments.  Presi¬ 
dent  T.  Bishop,  of  the  Southern  Company,  reported  an 
ample  quantity  of  brick  business  in  prospect,  and  stated 
that,  as  soon  as  the  frozen  soil  of  the  Bluegrass  could 
thaw  a  trifle,  plenty  of  drain  tile  business  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  state. 

“Our  city  business  has  been  jogging  along  easily  during 
the  month,  and  we  certainly  have  no  complaint  to  make 


The  Auditorium 

Chicago's  most  popular  Hotel 

extends  a  hearty  invitation  to  all  clay  products  manufacturers  who  will  attend  the  coming  clay 
products  exposition  and  the  various  conventions,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  March  5th  to  14th,  to 
make  their  home  here. 

Those  who  attended  the  banquet  of  the  Middle  West  Convention  last  February  will  re¬ 
member  the  excellence  of  the  service  given  and  the  high  character  of  the  appointments  of 
this  hotel.  Its  close  proximity  to  the  Coliseum  and  convenience  to  the  loop  district,  make 
this  place  especially  desirable  as  headquarters  for  conventioners.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  entertainment  apd  accommodation  of  the  clay  products  manufacturers  and  the 
rates  will  be  found  exceptionally  reasonable.  Single  rooms  can  be  secured  from  $1.50  to 
$3.00  per  day;  double  rooms  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day  and  rooms  with  bath  attached,  can 
be  secured  for  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  day.  The  service  and  cuisine  is  of  the  best;  and  the 
outlook  of  the  hotel  over  Lake  Michigan  makes  this  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  stop¬ 
ping  place. 

Early  reservations  are  advisable 

Address  The  Auditorium  Company,  Chicago,  III. 
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as  regards  shipping  trade,”  said  General  Manager  Bell,  of 
the  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works.  “This  month  is  equally 
as  good  as  it  was  last  year,  and,  while  there  are  chanr  es 
for  a  proportionate  improvement  in  the  coming  spring, 
we  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  demand  is  as  good  as  it  was 
last  year.” 


THE  SMOKY  CITY. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  26. — An  improvement  in  the  sale 
of  brick  is  noticeable,  according  to  sales  agents  in  this 
territory.  Inquiries  are  more  numerous,  and  this  is  taken 
to  indicate  that  the  spring  will  develop  old-time  activity. 
A  few  of  the  plants  in  this  territory  are  idle  on  account 
of  the  severe  cold  weather,  but  in  the  meantime  the  sales 
managers  are  keeping  busy  and  are  not  letting  any  busi¬ 
ness  pass  by  that  can  be  “landed.” 

In  the  refractory  lines,  business  is  declared  to  be  very 
good.  This  is  occasioned  by  so  many  additional  mills 
being  placed  in  operation  and  additional  furnaces  being 
out  under  blast.  The  iron  and  steel  business  has  shown 
a  most  healthy  gain  during  the  last  two  months,  and  this 
has  been  immediately  reflected  on  the  refractory  materials 
manufacturers. 

Paving  brick  salesmen  see  a  good  season.  Legislation 
without  end  has  been  passed  in  the  Tri-State  district  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  authorizing  street  improvements, 
such  as  sewering  and  paving,  and  both  paving  brick  and 
sewer  pipe  salesmen  declare  that  business  is  bound  to  be 
good  this  season,  judging  from  present  indications. 

The  condensed  balance  sheet  of  the  American  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  of  Akron,  O.,  which  has  been  made  public  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  shows  that  the  company  barely  earned 
its  interest  charges  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  sur¬ 
plus  account  shows  a  nominal  reduction.  Current  assets 
exceed  current  liabilities  by  $653,000,  where  a  year  ago  the 
net  excess  was. $720,000,  a  reduction  of  $67,000  in  available 
resources.  This  is  compensated  for  by  $52,000  new  con¬ 
struction  and  $15,000  less  in  bonds,  which  checks  off  the 
reduction  in  net  current  assets. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  capacity  of  the 
Ephrata  Brick  Co.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  be  increased  so 
that  a  production  of  70,000  brick  per  diem  can  be  turned 
into  the  kilns. 

The  Mechanicsville  Brick  Co.,  of  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  formed  with  $100,000  capital  stock  and  they  will  man¬ 
ufacture  brick  and  tile.  J.  M.  Purcell,  of  Mechanicsville, 
N.  Y.,  is  interested  in  the  new  company. 

The  Kittanning  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  with  offices  in 
the  Empire  building,  this  city,  have  just  landed  a  big 
order.  The  company  will  furnish  all  the  face  brick  that 
is  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  $100,000  office 
building  to  be  erected  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  by  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  a  fraternal  organization. 

The  Erie  Silicon  Products  Co.  has  been  granted  a  char¬ 
ter,  the  application  being  heard  at  Harrisburg,  Feb.  8. 
The  incorporators  are  John  Jordan,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Fletcher, 
John  W.  Little,  C.  H.  Jaxtheim,  J.  E.  and  George  F.  Hall, 

C.  F.  Williams  and  W.  M.  Graham.  The  head  offices  are 
located  in  Erie,  Pa. 

At  Reading,  Pa.,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Montello 
Brick  Co.  was  held  recently  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  fiscal  year:  President,  J.  G'.  Mohn;  secre¬ 
tary,  H.  L.  Boas;  treasurer,  W.  W.  Light.  The  board  of 
directors  consists  of  the  officers  and  include  Nathaniel 
Ferguson,  J.  B.  Fricker,  L.  A.  Rehr  and  A.  J.  Brumbach. 
The  company  operates  three  plants,  which  will  be  placed 
on  the  active  list  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  located  at 
Perkiomen,  Montello  and  Wyomissing,  Pa. 

Attorney  W.  E.  Burdick  has  applied  for  a  charter  for 
the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Shale  Products  Co.  William  Hanley, 
John  W.  Bird  and  Lauretta  signed  the  application  for  the 
charter.  The  first  two  are  well  known  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  throughout  the  United  States,  and  they  have  been 
interested  in  clay-working  plants  in  the  Bradford  district 
for  many  years. 

Singleton  Bell,  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  has  completed  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Ivarthaus  Fire  Brick  Corporation,  which  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  Associated  with  him  are  J.  H. 
Miller,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  and  C.  B.  McCullough,  of  Jer¬ 
sey  Shore,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Milton,  Pa.,  men  are  con¬ 


cerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Milton  Brick  Co.,  whose 
plant  will  be  located  at  Milton,  Fa.  The  company  is  now 
being  formed  and  will  have  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  It 
has  purchased  the  Conrad  Weaver  farm  of  95  acres,  near 
Milton,  and  the  W.  H.  Dietrich  farm  adjoining,  consisting 
of  40  acres,  both  farms  being  good  clay  materials. 

D.  B.  Zimmerman,  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  has  just  formed  the 
Excelsior  Brick  Co.,  of  Rockwood,  Pa.,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  $5,000.  The  treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  Har¬ 
rison  Snyder,  of  Rockwood. 

Plans  are  being  worked  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fire¬ 
proofing  Co.  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  plant  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  present  properties  at  St.  Marys,  Pa. 


HOOSIER  NOTES. 

Indianapolis,  Jnd.,  Feb.  25. — A  vast  amount  of  build¬ 
ing  construction  is  in  sight  for  the  spring  season  and 
brick  men  are  much  elated  with  the  outlook  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Several  big  contracts  have  been  let  and  many  more 
are  to  be  let  in  the  near  future. 

Contracts  for  a  two-story,  fireproof  motion  picture 
theatre  have  been  awarded  by  the  Orpheum  Amusement 
Co.,  and  the  theatre  will  be  at  42  and  44  West  Wash. 
St.  W.  C.  Halstead  and  De  Witt  V.  Moore  have  the 
general  contract  and  Fred  E.  Gates  &  Co.  the  contract 
for  the  tile  and  marble.  The  entire  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  of  terre  cotta. 

The  Indianapolis  Exhibit  Co.  has  been  organized  and 
has  taken  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  the  new  Hume- 
Mansur  Building*,  where  a  large  line  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  exhibited.  There  will  be  a  permanent 
exhibit  of  stone,  brick,  terra  cotta,  tiles,  marble  and  fire¬ 
proofing,  the  exhibits  being  for  various  concerns.  John 

E.  Shideler  is  manager  of  the  exhibit. 

C.  B.  Rockwood,  W.  E.  McKee  and  O.  B.  Jameson  have 
organized  the  Central  Marble  &  Tile  Company  in  this 
city  and  will  deal  in  marble  and  tiles.  The  company  is 
incorporated  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $5,000. 

The  Indianapolis  board  of  school  commissioners  will 
soon  ask  bids  for  an  eight  room  addition  to  school  No. 
51.  to  cost  $65,000  and  for  four-room  additions  to  three 
other  buildings  to  cost  $25,000  each.  All  of  the  con¬ 
struction  will  be  of  brick. 

C.  H.  Byfield  a  local  architect  has  plans  for  a  four- 
story  hotel  and  business  building  to  be  erected  in  South 
New  Jersey  street  for  Fred  Heier,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
Brick  construction  will  be  used. 


^/7HEN  you  see  an 
**  Atlas  Engine  and 
then  find  the  owner,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  find 
a  successful  business 
man. 
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CHICAGO’S  BIG  WEEK 


Tremendous  Success  of  the  First  Clay  Products  Exposition — Largest  Convention 

Gathering  in  the  Annals  of  the  Industry 


The  first  Clay  Products  Show  which  closed  at  the  Coliseum 
in  Chicago  Tuesday,  March  12th,  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  clay  industry.  Its  import¬ 
ance,  its  extent  and  its  beauty  far  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  its  most  ardent  supporters.  It  was  the  first  public  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  merits  of  burned  clay  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  country,  and  every  member  of  the  industry  can 
feel  proud  of  the  creditable  manner  in  which  our  products 
were  displayed  before  the  world. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition  was  pronounced  by  all  who 
saw  it  the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  show  that  has  ever 
been  seen  in  Chi¬ 
cago  or  any  other 
city,  representing  a 
single  great  industry. 

Its  effect  upon  the 
public  as  a  means  of 
education  will  be  na¬ 
tion-wide,  and  the 
show  has  cemented 
together  the  individ¬ 
uals  of  this  industry, 
and  brought  about  an 
enthusiasm  for  in¬ 
creased  publicity  and 
effort  along  this  and 
similar  lines  that  will 
result  in  an  immense 
increase  in  the  annual 
consumption  of  our 
products. 

The  Clay  Products 
Show  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  national  and  state 
conventions  held  in 
Chicago  in  connection 
therewith  assembled  the  largest  number  of  clay  men  that 
has  ever  been  brought  together  at  one  time  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  Fully  1,500  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  clay 
products  and  those  interested  in  the  industry  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  week. 

The  show  was  visited  by  100,000  people,  but  this  immense 
personal  attendance  represents  only  a  very  small  item  in  the 
publicity  value  of  the  event,  and  the  story  of  its  wonderful  and 
beautiful  features  will  be  told  in  thousands  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  throughout  the  country,  and  its  interest  will 
live  for  many  months. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  appreciate  the  importance  of 
our  industry  as  they  never  have  before,  and  thousands  of 
columns  have  been  published  by  them  relating  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion  and  the  industry,  and  thousands  of  columns  additional 
will  be  published  during  the  next  few  months.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  event  was  such  that  before  the  show  ended, 
Chicago  had.  found  an  active  rival  for  the  next  exposition. 


Edwin  P.  V.  Rittder,  president  of  the  Merchants  and  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Exchange  of  New  York  City  came  to  Chicago  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  effort  to  secure  the 
next  show  for  his  city.  He  came  too  late,  however,  for  a 
vote  had  previously  been  taken  in  the  convention  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  to  hold  the  1913  convention  of  that  organization  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  connection  with  the  second  Annual  Clay  Products 
Show.  New  York  was,  however,  given  the  promise  for  the 
Show  in  1914. 

While  the  various  conventions  of  the  national  associations 
of  clay  manufacturers  held  during  the  “Big  Week”  were  of 

great  importance  to 
the  trade,  yet  it  was 
generally  a  d  m  i  1 1  ed 
that  their  value  was 
greatly  increased  be¬ 
cause  of  their  being 
held  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  city 
as  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition,  and  they 
alone  could  never 
have  brought  togeth¬ 
er  such  a  record 
breaking  attendance. 

The  clay  interests 
were  especially  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  visit  of 
the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  their 
exposition.  President 
Taft’s  arrival  at  the 
Coliseum  was  one  of 
the  big  events  of  the 
week,  and  his  address 
was  a  marked  com¬ 
pliment  and  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  clay  industry. 

Nearly  600  clay  workers  sat  down  to  the  grand  banquet  in 
the  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  Annex  and  listened 
later  to  the  stirring  address  of  ex-secretary  of  the  interior, 
James  R.  Garfield.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  attended  and 
most  beautiful  banquets  ever  held  in  Chicago,  and  certainly 
surpassed  anything  in  the  history  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

The  immediate  practical  benefit  of  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position  was  especially  apparent  to  the  exhibitors,  and  there 
is  not  one  of  these  who  has  anything  but  satisfaction  to  ex¬ 
press  regarding  the  outlay  of  time  and  money  required  to 
make  such  an  exhibit.  Architects  from  all  over  the  country 
attended  to  see  for  themselves  the  possibilities  in  building 
construction  through  the  use  of  burned  clay  building  mate¬ 
rials.  Many  cities  and  towns  sent  official  delegates,  and 
the  municipal  displays  were  visited  by  hundreds  of  city  en¬ 
gineers,  street  and  highway  commissioners  and  other  officials. 


Classic  Terra  Cotta  Tower,  Made  by  the  Northwestern  Terra  Magnificent  Terra  Cotta  Fountain  Forming  Portion  of  the 

Cotta  Co,,  Especially  for  the  Exposition.  Exhibit  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

THE  TWO  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  EXHIBITS. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  SHOW 


Descriptions  of  the  Wonderful  Exhibits  of  Burned  Clay  Products  Which  Formed  the 

Most  Beautiful  Industrial  Exposition  on  Record 


It  would  require  many  such  numbers  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  as  this  to  completely  tell  the  story  of  the  first  Clay 
Products  Exposition.  Therefore,  our  readers  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  in  this  number  with  a  general  review  of  the  show  as  a 
whole,  and  of  the  various  exhibits  there  displayed. 

Few  men  in  this  country  are  doing  better  work  in  behalf 
of  the  brick  interests  than  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  publisher  of 
the  architectural  magazine,  “The  Brickbuilder.”  His  pub- 


dormant.  This  awakened  interest  was  made  manifest  at  the 
Clay  Products  Exposition  which  has  just  closed  at  the  Coli¬ 
seum, 

“I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  attendance  and  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  in  this  exposition  has  never  been 
excelled  in  any  show  of  whatever  kind,  or  wherever  held. 
Architects  and  draftsmen  who  already  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  building  materials  of  all  kinds,  have  ex- 


The  $3,000  Prize  Bungalow  Given  Away  by  the  Exposition  Management. 


lication  has  accomplished  splendid  results  in  keeping  before 
the  architects  the  importance  and  merits  of  brick  as  a  building 
material.  An  expression  from  Mr.  Rogers,  therefore  from 
an  architectural  view-point  will  be  of  much  interest  and  value, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  open  our  description  of  the  show  with 
the  following,  written  by  Mr.  Rogers  especially  for  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record:” 

“When  the  cement  interests  of  this  country  inaugurated 
their  publicity  campaign  in  behalf  of  concrete,  it  did  seem  for 
a  while,  as  though  a  fellow  was  short  on  common  sense  if  he 
did  not  use  that  material  for  breakfast  foods  and  false  teeth, 
as  well  as  for  pianos.  Anyhow,  this  campaign  served  one 
purpose  if  nothing  more ;  it  aroused  to  action  the  great  clay 
products  interests  of  this  country,  which  for  years  had  lain 


pressed  to  me  their  amazement  at  and  admiration  for  the 
beauty  and  practicability  of  the  entire  display. 

“When  it  is  considered  that  this  exposition  is  but  the  first 
step  in  a  great  international  movement  which  is  to  be  made 
in  behalf  of  burnt  clay  products— here  it  may  be  said,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  welfare  of  mankind  generally — it  is  astounding 
how  nearly  the  results  approached  the  ideal. 

“Considered  aesthetically,  the  individual  exhibits  were  fully 
up  to  the  standards  established  by  International  Expositions. 
Never 'before  has  the  story  of  what  burnt  clay,  in  its  various 
forms,  is  contributing  to  the  creation  of  a  beautiful  and  en¬ 
during  architecture  in  America  been  so  graphically  told  and  it 
is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  results  will  be  written  large  in 
the  work  of  the  future. 
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“To  the  men  of  Chicago  who  have  given  of  their  mental, 
physical  and  financial  resources,  to  assure  the  success  of 
this  undertaking,  to  the  members  of  the  claycraft  generally, 
who  have  responded  to  the  call,  I  say  you  have  proven  your¬ 
self  worthy  of  your  chosen  calling.’’ 

Those  who  have  had  no  intimate  connection  with  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  great  industrial  enterprise  of  this  kind  cannot 
appreciate  the  thousands  of  details  and  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  and  effort  which  it  involves.  The  preparatory  work  in 
connection  with  the  first  Clay  Products  Exposition  began 
nearly  a  year  ago,  when  the  exposition  company  was  formally 
organized,  and  offices  opened  in  Chicago.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are  R.  C.  Penfield,  president;  W.  S.  Dickey,  A.  T. 
Leach,  vice-presidents;  Wm.  Schlake,  treasurer,  and  F.  L. 
Hopley,  secretary. 


Following  the  initiative  steps  taken  at  the  Middle-West 
Convention  in  Chicago  last  February,  and  the  endorsement 
of  the  idea  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at  Louisville 
immediately  afterward,  a  half  dozen  men  identified  with  the 
clay  industry  shouldered  the  responsibility  for  financing  the 
project,  and  it  is  due  to  these  men  and  their  energy  that  the 
show  was  made  possible.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  preliminary  expenses,  involved  in  such  an 
enterprise,  and  this  money  was  cheerfully  furnished  by  these 
men  without  any  expectation  of  receiving  financial  returns,  and 
purely  as  a  means  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  while  the  exposition  idea  appeared 
to  meet  with  general  approval,  when  it  came  down  to  the 
actual  securing  of  suitable  exhibits  of  clay  products,  there 
was  more  or  less  hesitancy  shown  because  of  the  uncertainties 


as  to  the  value  of  the  enterprise,  and  much  of  the  effort  of 
the  exposition  officials  was  expended  in  interesting  clay  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  in  filling  the  Coliseum  floor  space.  When 
the  exposition  opened,  however,  on  the  evening  of  March 
7th,  not  a  single  foot  of  available  space  was  empty. 

The  actual  work  of  the  construction  of  the  show  was  com¬ 
menced  on  Saturday,  March  2nd,  and  during  the  following 
four  days,  the  Coliseum  presented  a  scene  of  the  utmost  ac¬ 
tivity.  An  army  of  1,000  workmen  were  employed,  several 
hundred  of  them  being  expert  masons,  and  in  those  four  days, 
the  Coliseum  was  like  a  bee-hive,  work  being  carried  on,  night 
and  day,  to  permit  the  erection  of  this  collection  of  structures, 
which  ordinarily,  under  usual  building  conditions,  would  re¬ 
quire  at  least  many  weeks  to  erect. 

It  was  a  “Magic  city"  and  its  erection  was  like  a  tale  from 


the  “Arabian  Nights.”  From  the  confused  mass  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  brick,  fireproofing,  tile  and  burned  clay  materials 
of  every  kind,  timber  and  mortar  and  all  the  various  re¬ 
quirements  in  building  work,  there  arose  quickly  an  artistically 
arranged  substantial  array  of  imposing  structures,  expressing 
the  utmost  variety  of  original  ideas  and  architectural  effects. 
The  center-piece  of  this  magnificent  display  was  a  beautiful 
terra  cotta  tower  which  was  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  North¬ 
western  Terra  Cotta  Co.  Radiating  from  this  on  either  side 
of  the  main  center  aisle,  were  the  four  broad  aisles  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  Coliseum,  along  each  of  which  were 
arranged  the  individual  and  joint  exhibits  covering  a  total  floor 
space  of  70,000  square  feet. 

The  Coliseum  is  the  largest  exposition  building  in  the 
country,  and  will  house  the  coming  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention.  It  has  a  seating  capacity,  including  the  galleries,  of 
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20,000.  Much  attention  had  been  paid  by  the  management  of 
the  Clay  Show  to  the  artistic  arrangement  and  decoration  of 
the  building.  A  thousand  flags  decorated  the  lofty  arched 
ceiling,  and  artistic  decorative  pieces,  hundreds  of  potted 
plants  and  other  features  created  a  most  inviting  and  attrac¬ 
tive  effect. 

Throughout  the  exposition,  Hand’s  famous  concert  band, 
one  of  Chicago’s  leading  musical  organizations,  discoursed  en¬ 
livening  music.  Every  convenience  for  the  visitors  had  been 
arranged  for,  including  a  complete  cafe  in  the  basement. 

As  previously  announced,  the  prize  brick  bungalow  was 
the  “star”  feature  of  the  show.  This  handsome  structure  was 
built  from  the  prize  winning  design  in  the  architectural  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  exposition  company  through  the  publi- 


\ 

\ 

Commercial  Avenue,  Chicago,  however,  proved  herself  to  be 
the  best  guesser  of  all.  Her  estimate  was  12,502. 

The  exposition  officials  in  connection  with  the  briS^  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  in  Chicago  have  arranged  as  a  -jpuvenn- 
of  the  show,  and  to  have  some  permanent  memorial  1°  lts 
success,  to  build  a  replica  of  the  brick  bungalow  compete 
for  Mrs.  Leemon,  on  a  handsome  suburban  lot,  the  cost'  °f 
the  gift  including  the  lot  representing  a  value  of  nearly  $5,0tA 
The  bungalow  itself  will  be  built  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
$3,000,  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  architect’s  specifica¬ 
tions. 

From  the  moment  that  the  doors  were  opened  on  the  evening 
of  March  7,  until  9:30  on  the  evening  of  the  following  Tues¬ 
day,  the  Coliseum  was  constantly  thronged  with  visitors  during 


Showing  Mammoth  Fireplace  in  the  Splendid  Exhibit  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 


cation  “Brickbuuder.”  It  was  built  complete  on  the  floor 
of  the  Coliseum  in  four  days’  time — a  record  in  such  construc¬ 
tion  work.  It?  walls  were  of  common  brick  faced  with  one  of 
the  most  pop  dar  types  of  rough  faced  brick.  Its  roof  was 
covered  with  clay  tile  of  a  dark  green  shade,  and  the  large 
space  in  w  .ich  it  stood  was  enclosed  by  a  substantial  brick 
wall,  inside  of  which  a  lawn  and  garden  had  been  artistically 
laid  out  The  interior  of  the  building  was  complete  in  almost 
every  d/  tail  and  ready  for  occupancy.  The  large  living  room 
contained  a  handsome  brick  fireplace,  while  the  kitchen  was 
beautifully  tiled  with  white  enamel  brick. 

I  A  large  glass  flask  filled  with  toy  clay  marbles  was  shown, 
on  which  all  who  paid  admission  to  the  show  might  make  a 
)  guess,  as  to  the  number  of  marbles  contained  in  the  flask. 
Nearly  6,000  people  made  guesses  on  this,  the  estimates  rang¬ 
ing  from  1,600  up  to  upwards  of  20,000.  The  flask  actually 
contained  12,505  marbles,  and  there  were  thirteen  people  who 
guessed  the  number  to  be  12,500.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Leemon,  9206 


the  open  hours.  At  many  times  this  throng  was  so  great  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  view  the  exhibits,  the  aisles 
being  packed  to  their  very  utmost  capacity.  On  the  last  even¬ 
ing  of  the  show,  many  visitors  were  actually  turned  away. 
The  interest  in  the  show  seemed  to  be  prevalent  among  all 
classes  of  the  population  of  Chicago,  and  added  to  the  local 
attendance,  were  thousands  of  visitors  called  here  by  some 
special  interest  in  the  exposition,  or  because  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  here,  or  who  happened  to  be  visiting  Chicago  on  other 
business.  The  registers  at  many  exhibits  showed  large  repre¬ 
sentations  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  these  people 
will  carry  the  story  of  the  show  back  with  them  to  their 
homes,  and  assist  in  speading  more  information  about  the 
country  regarding  the  merits  of  clay  products. 

While  every  one  of  the  seven  days  was  full  of  the  utmost 
interest,  yet,  perhaps  the  most  notable  event  of  the  week 
in  connection  with  the  show  was  the  visit  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  morning  of  March  9th.  A  large  stand 
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had  been  especially  constructed  in  the  main  aisle  of  the  Coli¬ 
seum,  anj  to  this  the  President  was  escorted  from  his  auto¬ 
mobile  under  a  heavy  guard  of  Chicago’s  “finest,”  and  the  se¬ 
cret  service  men.  When  the  President  reached  the  stand,  he 
was  met  by  a  delegation  representing  the  exhibitors  and  the 
Exposition  officials,  headed  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Penfield,  president  of 


in  the  development  of  all  varieties  of  clay  products. 

“This  is  a  most  important  exposition  in  the  development  of 
an  industry  which,  while  very  old  in  one  sense,  because  it 
goes  back  as  far  perhaps  as  memory  or  time,  is  a  marvelous 
exhibition  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  present  day.  I  am  told 
there  is  present  to  do  me  honor  and  to  protect  me  from 


The  Great  Chicago  Coliseum. 

the  Exposition  company.  A  beautiful  bouquet  of  American  possible  dangers,  the  Boy  Scouts.  I  desire  to  accept  their 
Beauty  roses  was  tendered  the  President  by  Miss  Julia  Mar-  courtesy  and  their  protection.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  them 


guerite  Penfield,  and  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  them  in  a  few 
graceful  words.  Mr.  Penfield 
then  presented  the  President  to 
the  waiting  multitude,  saying : 

“On  behalf  of  the  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Exposition,  we  extend  an 
invitation  to  the  President  to 
meet  us  here,  which  he  has 
kindly  accepted.”  President 
Taft  received  a  tremendous 
ovation  from  the  thousands 
assembled,  and  appeared  to  be 
in  his  pleasantest  and  most 
kindly  humor,  the  famous 
‘Taft  smile'  being  much  in 
evidence.  The  President  said  : 

“I  should  dislike  to  impeach 
in  any  way  the  veracity  of  the 
distinguished  management  of 
this  beautiful  exposition,  but  I 
did  not  understand  that  I  was 
to  make  a  speech,  and  I  came 
here  only  to  view  the  wonder¬ 
ful  variety  in  clay  products  that 
has  been  made  possible  by  the 
ingenuity  of  American  clay 
manufacturers,  instead  of 
which  I  am  added  as  one  of 
the  exhibits.  However,  for 
the  time  being  I  am  in  healthy 
condition  as  a  clay  product  of 
Ohio  and  am  ready  to  stand 
examination. 

“This  exposition,  for  those  of 
us  who  have  not  given  the 
expert  study  and  the  necessary  time  to,  we  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  know  the  importance  of,  but  I  venture  to  say 
there  is  no  branch  of  industry  in  this  country  in  which 
greater  progress  has  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  man  than 


Frank  L.  Hopley,  the  Faithful  Secretary  of  the  Expo 
sition  Co.,  Whose  Energetic  Labor  Was  Largely 
Responsible  for  the  Success  of  the  Show. 


will  come  to  be  most  expert 
clay  workers  and  clay  manu¬ 
facturers  and  therefore  it  is 
quite  appropriate  that  they 
should  be  here. 

“I  did  not  come  to  make  a 
speech,  as  I  say.  I  only  came 
to  express  my  approval  of 
the  exposition  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  and  their  development, 
from  resources  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  clay  banks  more  valuable 
than  gold  mines,  and  which  is 
showing  what  Americans  can 
do.” 

At  the  end  of  the  address, 
the  President  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  terra  cotta  urn 
on  behalf  of  the  exposition 
company,  executed  in  bronze 
effect,  and  manufactured  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

No  industrial}  exposition  ever 
held  in  Chicago  has  had  more 
substantial  endorsement  than 
this  one.  Not  Only  was  it 
backed  enthusiastically  by  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce,  but  Mayor  Carter  Har¬ 
rison  gave  it  the  official  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  city  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  personal  letter  to  the 
mayor  of  every  city  in  the 
country  inviting  them  to  send 
delegates  to  the  exposition, 
and  to  inspect  the  municipal  exhibits  there  represent¬ 
ed.  An  unusual  feature  was  the  attendance  of  the  school 
children  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  having  taken  special  action  permitting  them  to  accept  free 
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tickets  from  the  exposition  management.  This  was  done 
with  the  idea  that  the  pupils  would  receive  much  benefit  from 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  clay  industry.  In  response 
to  Mayor  Harrison’s  invitation,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
city  engineers  and  other  officials  from  many  cities  attended 


into  likenesses  of  the  “Nation’s  Chief’  while  he  was  making 
his  address. 

The  “original  clay-workers”  were  represented  at  the  show 
by  a  collection  of  novel  pottery  secured  especially  for  the 
Exposition  from  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  New  Mexico,  by 


Garden  Pergola  in  Which  the  McLaughlin  Building  Material  Co.  Displayed  Many  Varieties  of  Brick  and  Fireproofing. 


to  investigate  the  sanitary  sewerage  and  brick  paving  exhibits 
and  to  study  the  demonstration  of  fireproof  construction. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  novel  features  of  the  show 
was  the  exhibit  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Twenty 
pupils  of  the  sculpture  department  of  this  institute  were  on 
hand  each  day  and  evening,  and  worked  at  their  clay  model¬ 


ing  from  life  models,  under  the  same  conditions  as  if  they 
were  in  their  school.  Their  large  space  in  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Coliseum  was  always  the  center  of  an  eager  throng 
of  spectators.  Through  this  exhibit,  the  important  part  which 
clay  plays  in  art  was  clearly  demonstrated.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  President  on  his  visit  to  the  Coliseum 
unknowingly  posed  for  some  time  as  a  model  for  a  number 
of  these  students  who  surreptitiously  worked  lumps  of  clay 


officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  This  interesting  collection 
was  greatly  admired,  and  added  variety  to  the  exhibits. 

In  bringing  brick  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  from  same  erecting  a  handsome  and  artistic  struct¬ 
ure,  the  eastern  manufacturers  showed  much  enterprise  and 
progressive  spirit.  Their  endorsement  of  the  Clay  Products 


Exposition  was  further  evidenced  by  the  large  attendance 
from  the  New  York  City  district,  a  big  delegation  coming  to 
Chicago  on  a  special  car,  headed  by  Senator  John  B.  Rose, 
president  of  the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Co.,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  manufacturers  of  common  brick  on  the 
Hudson  River.  Senator  Rose  made  one  of  the  principal  ad¬ 
dresses  before  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings,  expressing  hearty  endorsement 
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Extensive  and  Elaborate  Display  of  Face  Brick  From  All  Parts  of  the  Country  in  the  Joint  Exhibit  of  the  Chicago 

Face  Brick  Association. 
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of  the  clay  products  show  enterprise,  and  of  the  present 
movement  for  greater  publicity. 

Pottery  actually  being  made  before  the  eyes  of  the  visitors 
on  an  old  fashioned  potters’  wheel  attracted  much  attention. 
This  was  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Duschek  Pottery  Co. 
cf  Chicago.  Various  other  art  pottery  exhibits  gave  credit¬ 
able  representation  of  this  important  branch  of  the  industry. 

Two  gentlemen  who  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  their 
arduous  work  on  behalf  of  the  exposition  were  Secretary 
F.  L.  Hopley  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Tefift,  of  Kansas  City.  Secretary 


mud,  and  few  have  had  any  conception  heretofore  of  the  im¬ 
mense  importance  of  the  industry.  The  throngs  who  crowded 
the  Coliseum  noted  with  much  wonder  the  variety  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  possibilities  demonstrated  in  the  use  of  brick, 
terra  cotta  and  other  clay  materials  for  architectural  effects. 
The  exhibition  of  brick  alone  showed  some  500  different  va¬ 
rieties  in  size,  shade  and  texture.  The  exhibit  of  brick  has 
proved  of  great  value  to  the  architects  in  enabling  them  to 
better  understand  the  wide  variety  found  in  this  material,  and 
the  possibilities  for  its  artistic  use. 


Fine  Showing  of  Pennsylvania  Clay  Products  in  the  Joint  Exhibit  of  the  Pearl  Clay  Products  Co.,  the  Tuna  Valley  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  Kittanning  Clay  Products  Co.,  and  the  Upper  Kittanning  Brick  Co. 


Hopley  bore  the  brunt  of  the  vast  details  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  show,  and  few  who  are  not  intimately  con¬ 
nected  would  be  able  to  realize  the  immense  amount  of  corre¬ 
spondence  which  has  passed  through  his  hands,  and  the 
strenuous  labor  performed  by  him.  Mr.  Tefft  is  also  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  exposition  company,  and  had  in  charge  the  munici¬ 
pal  and  sanitary  section  of  the  show  which  was  located  in 


Artistic  Use  of  Common  Building  Brick  Shown  in  the  Exhibit 
of  the  National  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


the  Annex,  the  large  building  adjoining  and  connected  with 
the  Coliseum.  It  is  due  to  his  efforts  that  such  a  wonderful 
demonstration  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  was  made,  and  this 
exhibit  has  already  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  sewer  pipe 
interests. 

The  entire  exposition,  forming  a  demonstration  of  the  im¬ 
mense  variety,  merit  and  beauty  of  clay  products,  was  a 
revelation  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  thousands  of  visitors. 
In  the  minds  of  a  great  majority  of  people,  day  simply  means 


Exhibits  of  Face  and  Common  Brick. 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  has  been  in 
existence  three  years,  and  is  composed  of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  and  sellers  of  building  brick  in  the  United  States. 
Its  object  is  to  promote  the  increased  use  of  building  brick. 
It  publishes  and  distributes  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  va¬ 
rious  subjects  in  connection  with  building  construction,  es- 


Canadian  Clay  Products  Exhibit  Which  Attracted  Much  At¬ 
tention  in  the  “Medicine  Hat”  Booth. 


pecially  with  reference  to  the  beauty  and  cost  of  moderate 
priced  homes. 

The  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  was  organized  two 
years  ago,  and  is  composed  of  seven  of  the  leading  dealers  in 
facing  brick.  It  is  the  object  of  this  association  to  co-operate 
with  the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  through  the 
distribution  of  its  publications,  and  to  promote  in  every  legit¬ 
imate  way  the  greater  use  of  facing  brick.  The  members  of 
the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  are :  Bonner  &  Marshall 
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Co.,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  The  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co., 
S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.,  The  Thomas 
Moulding  Co.,  and  The  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.  All  of 
these  companies  have  their  offices  and  exhibit  rooms  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick 
Co.  represents  its  various  factories  and  branches.  Each  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Association  represents  from  15  to  20 
factories  making  brick  in  as  many  different  states. 


Irish  Castle  Constructed  of  Interlocking  Building  Block  Made 
by  the  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

When  the  question  of  taking  space  and  planning  exhibits  for 
the  Clay  Products  Exposition  was  presented  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  Association,  it  seemed  best  to  them  in  this  first 
exposition  of  clay  products  to  plan  a  joint  exhibit  of  facing 
brick  that  would  outclass  anything  that  had  previously  been 
attempted  or  accomplished.  The  various  factories  making  the 
brick  sold  by  the  Association  were  consulted,  and  all  agreed 
to  co-operate  in  one  general  exhibit.  The  natural  desire  of 
competing  factories  and  dealers  to  give  prominence  to  their 
own  products  and  wares  was  subordinated  in  the  effort  to  im¬ 
press  the  public  with  the  quality  and  variety  of  facing  brick 
as  a  fireproof  building  material.  Those  interested  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  facing  brick  realize  that  they  have  the 
most  economical  and  beautiful  building  material  on  the  market, 
but  they  have  only  just  begun  to  realize  that  they  must  co¬ 
operate  in  a  campaign  of  publicity  which  will  make  this  fact 
well  known  to  everyone  who  is  planning  to  build. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  for  a  joint  exhibit  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  every  way.  The  general  view  of  the  exhibit  shown 
in  this  issue  gives  an  idea  of  what  it  was,  but  falls  short  of 
doing  it  justice.  Sixteen  spaces  in  the  Coliseum  were  laid  out 
in  one  general  design  with  an  entrance  at  each  end,  and  a  brick 
walk  through  the  center,  14  piers,  12  columns  and  about  500 
panels,  all  laid  in  mortar,  the  panels  running  along  the  wall 
9  feet  high,  were  artistically  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  columns  and  piers  were  surmounted  by  electric 
globes  so  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  exhibit  was  that 
of  a  beautiful  avenue  paved  with  brick,  and  flanked  with  what 
one  could  almost  imagine  to  be  sections  of  beautiful  houses 
built  of  every  kind  of  up-to-date  brick.  Aside  from  the  bunga¬ 
low,  no  part  of  the  exposition  was  more  attractive  to  the  vis¬ 
itors.  Those  in  charge  of  the  different  companies  say  that  many 
architects,  contractors  and  prospective  builders  called  again  and 
again  to  study  the  display.  Several  architects  suggested  that 
a  permanent  exhibit  on  a  similar  plan  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  them  and  their  clients.  The  fact  that  so  many  beautiful 


brick  are  being  manufactured  and  used  has  certainly  been  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  general  public,  and  any  builder  who  has  not 
been  using  brick  in  home  construction,  after  visiting  the  Show, 
is  sure  to  investigate  very  thoroughly,  and  learn  if  from  the 
stand-point  of  economy  he  will  not  do  better  to  use  brick. 
Ten  to  one  he  will  want  to  build  of  brick,  and  if  he  investi¬ 
gates  the  comparative  cost  of  brick  over  other  types  of  con¬ 
struction,  he  will  find  that  if  it  is  not  cheaper  to  build  brick, 
it  is  more  economical  in  the  end. 

The  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.  had  on  exhibition  a  model  of  a 
portion  of  a  swimming  tank  made  by  the  American  Enamel 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  N.  Y.,  showing  the  life  rail,  cap  course,  gut¬ 
ter  and  outlet  complete,  and  many  beautiful  varieties  of  fancy 
face  brick  from  the  factories  they  represent. 

The  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.  are  distributors  of  the  famous 
Oriental  and  Arcadian  brick,  pressed,  impervious  paving, 
glazed  and  enameled  brick,  roofing  and  quary  tile,  and  are 
Chicago  representatives  of  the  Arkon  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio;  American  Enameled  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  South 
River,  N.  J.,  Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill. ;  Everhard  Co.,  Mas¬ 
sillon,  Ohio;  Gloninger  &  Co.,  Vanport,  Pa.;  Hanover  Red 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Hanover,  Ohio;  Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  Nelsonville,  Ohio;  Indiana  Brick  Co.,  Anderson  Ind. ; 
Kittanning  Clay  Products  Co.,  Kittanning,  Pa. ;  Oakland 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Pearl  Clay  Product  Co., 
Bradford,  Pa. ;  Poston  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ; 
Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Darlington,  Pa.;  Tuna  Valley  Brick 
Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. ;  Upper  Kittanning  Brick  Co.,  East  Brady, 


Neat  Display  of  Enameled  Brick  Made  by  the  Tiffany  Enameled 
Brick  Co.,  Momence,  III. 


Pa.;  Wadsworth  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  and 
the  Watsontown  Brick  &  Clay  Products  Co.,  Watsontown,  Pa. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  describe  the  products  of  these  plants 
in  full,  but  the  illustration  will  give  some  idea  of  the  many 
lines  shown. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Thomas  Moulding  Co.  embraced  a  full 
line  of  brick  made  by  both  the  dry  and  the  stiff  mud  process. 
They  displayed  both  the  smooth  face  and  texture  effects, 
which  can  be  adapted  for  architectural  studies  of  all  kinds. 
The  exhibit  comprises  brick  made  in  plants  extending  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Canadian 
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border.  Among  others  we  found  brick  made  by  the  Acme 
Brick  Co.,  Cayuga,  Ind. ;  Abingdon  Paving  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Abingdon,  Ill.;  Canton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Jewettville  Brick 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Kushequa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa.; 
Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind.;  Osnaburg  Brick 
Co.,  Canton,  O. ;  Ohio  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. ;  Puri- 


Exhibit  of  the  La  Salle  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Which  Attracted 
Much  Favorable  Comment. 


tan  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Parry  Brick  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Straitsville  Impervious  Brick  Co.,  New  Straitsville, 
O. ;  South  Zanesville  Sewer  Pipe  &  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. ; 
Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  Sayreville,  N.  J. ;  Toronton  (O.)  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. ;  Kittanning  Brick 
&  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa., 
and  Streator  Pav.  Brick  Co.,  Streator,  Ill. 

In  the  section  of  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  were  dis¬ 
played  the  products  of  14  factories.  Without  attempting  to 
refer  to  special  features,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  variety 
in  the  exhibit,  and  to  show  how  the  old  method  of  number- 
ing  brick  has  given  place  to  the  more  artistic  and  descriptive 
method  of  naming  them,  we  give  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
brick  shown  in  this  exhibit : 

Alliance,  Bradford  Ruff,  Claycraft,  Columbus,  Ironclav, 
Turkish,  Poston-Oriental,  Postonian,  Persian,  Athens,  Brazil, 
Velour,  Corduroy,  LaSalle,  Shamrock,  Attican,  Morocco,  Ram¬ 
say,  Bradford  Red,  Lizarb,  Astrakhan,  Harbison-Walker, 
McArthur  Mission,  Old  English,  Portal  and  Sphar.  Each  of 
these  names  represents  a  particular  make  of  brick  with  an 
individuality  of  its  own. 

In  the  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.’s  section  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Face  Brick  Association’s  space  was  noted  an  unusually 
attractive  feature  in  their  “Old  Hickory”  brick,  which  is  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  Colonial  Press  Brick  Co.,  of  Mogadore,  O. 
The  face  of  this  brick  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  bark 
on  a  hickory  tree  and  comes  in  a  dark  brown  color. 

We  also  noted  some  attractive  “Roman”  and  “Norman” 
specialties  in  various  shades  of  brown. 

This  company  represents  the  following  face  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  :  Bloomfield  Brick  Co.,  Bloomfield,  Ind. ;  Bolivar 
Face  Brick  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa. ;  Canton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio;  Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Mogadore,  Ohio; 


Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Junction  City 
Clay  Products  Co.,  Junction  City,  Ohio.;  Ohio  Face  Brick  Co., 
Fredericksburg,  Ohio;  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  the  Vanport  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Each  of  these  companies  manufacture  distinctive  and  attrac¬ 
tive  lines  of  fancy  brick. 

One  of  the  specialties  which  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
Meacham  &  Wright  exhibit  was  a  green  matt  brick  made  by 
the  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
which  is  especially  unique  and  attracted  much  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  Exposition. 

Brirk  wfr°  also  shown  by  the  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.  from 
the  Adams  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  the  Black  Fork  Co., 
Blackfork,  Ohio;  Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.;  Coshocton  Brick  Co.,  Coshocton,  Ohio;  Darling¬ 
ton  Brick  and  Mining  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  the  Kansas  Buff 
Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffville,  Kas. ;  National  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  South  Webster  Face  Brick  Co.,  South  Web¬ 
ster,  Ohio,  and  The  Sheldon  Brick  &  Building  Supply  Co.,  Ur- 
bana,  Ill.  % 

In  the  exhibit  of  the  section  devoted  to  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Co.,  among  the  many  beautiful  brick  shown  was  no¬ 
ticed  an  exceptionally  attractive  brown  mottled  brick  from  their 
Brazil  plant.  Another  unusually  attractive  brick  is  their  No. 
456,  which  ranges  in  color  from  an  orange,  through  the  reds 
and  browns  into  a  deep  green.  A  quarter  matt  brick  made  of 
shale  and  clay  at  their  Chicago  plant  was  much  admired,  also 
an  “Antique”  bronze  which  shades  from  a  deep  green  center 
to  a  copper  bronze  on  the  edges,  producing  a  very  rich  effect. 
The  “Bokhara,”  a  special  feature  of  the  Cleveland  plant, 
which  were  used  in  erecting  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  also  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue  there,  were  on  display. 


One  of  the  Most  Attractive  Exhibits  Shown  Was  that  of  the 
Everhard  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 


An  unusual  brick  shown  was  the  “Goldenrod”  matt,  which 
is  distinctive  in  that  it  is  the  only  rough  face  dry  pressed 
brick  manufactured.  It  is  being  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
Mystic  Shriner’s  Temple  in  Chicago.  This  company  has 
many  plants  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  maintains 
offices  in  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Washington,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Chicago,  New  York,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Kansas  City,  and  Baltimore. 

Some  interesting  things  were  shown  in  the  exhibit  of  Jen¬ 
kins  &  Reynolds  Co.  The  “Moquette”  and  “Turkish  Tile.” 
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made  by  the  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  “Rustics,”  by 
the  Brazil  Face  Brick  Co.,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  being  especially 
rich  in  coloring.  Other  brick  were  shown  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  trade  names:  Hoosiercraft,  Decatur  Colonial,  Old  Rose 
Colonial,  Brazil  Rustic,  Canton  Colonial,  Turstan,  Kittan¬ 
ning,  Harvard  Colonial  Mission,  Norfolk  Colonial,  Beaver 
Clay  Iron  Spots  and  Diamond  Colonial. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  brick  in  the  exhibit  was  a  moss 
green  rough  texture  brick  made  by  the  Beaver  Clay  Co. 

The  Illinois  Brick  Co.  gave  the  hundreds  of  visitors  who 
called  at  their  booth  at  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  a  little 
book  on  “The  Beauty  of  the  Brick  House”  with  their  com- 


Splendid  Showing  of  the  Original  Oriental  Brick  Made  by  C.  E. 

Poston,  Attica,  Ind. 


pliments.  This  book  is  one  of  the  issues  of  the  publicity  mat¬ 
ter  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  B.  B.  A.,  and  was  copy¬ 
righted  by  that  association.  It  is  a  very  interesting  little  story. 

The  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  with  general  offices  and 
factory  located  at  Momence,  Ill.,  had  a  very  attractive  panel 
display  of  their  various  enameled  brick  at  the  Coliseum  dur¬ 
ing  the  “big  show  week.”  There  was  a  large  variety  of  colors 
shown,  their  lines  being  among  the  most  extensive  of  this 
kind  made  in  the  United  States.  The  representatives  of  the 
company  were  besieged  with  inquiries  concerning  these  lines, 
all  of  which  will  result  in  the  concern  booking  a  nice  lot  of 
new  business  that  otherwise  might  possibly  have  taken  years 
to  secure. 

The  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  an  interesting  interlocking  building  block  and  panels 
of  dry  pressed  brick  in  the  form  of  an  Irish  castle,  which 
caused  much  favorable  comment. 

The  Northwestern  Clay  Association  had  a  beautiful  exhibit 
of  brick  and  hollow  tile,  hollow  block,  fireproofing  and  drain 
tile,  showing  different  colored  dry  pressed  brick  made  by  the 
Hebron  Fire  &  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Hebron,  N.  D.,  which 
were  made  by  the  Boyd  dry  press.  An  example  of  brick 
made  by  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  was  also  on  display, 
also  a  red  sand-mould  brick  made  by  the  Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
of  Menominee,  Wis.  A  green  sand-mould  brick  made  by  the 
Crookston  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Crookston,  Minn.,  was  at¬ 
tracting  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Mr.  S.  W.  Vance,  who  rep¬ 
resents  that  company,  was  in  attendance  at  the  Show. 

Mr.  Axel  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Clay 
Ass’n,  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit,  and  was  always  “on 
the  job.”  A  stiff  mud  cream  colored  brick  made  by  the 
M.  Anderson  Brick  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  is  an  attractive  fea¬ 


ture.  The  Northwestern  Fireproofing  Co.  had  an  exhibit  of 
fireproofing;  the  A.  C.  Ochs  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Springfield, 
Minn.,  had  an  exhibit  of  silo  block,  drain  tile  and  hollow 
block,  also  an  exhibit  of  face  brick.  Gold  Brothers  Brick 
Co.,  of  Big  Stone  City,  S.  D.,  had  an  exhibit  of  side-cut  stiff 
mud  cream  colored  brick.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Atherton  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  this  exhibit.  The  J.  M.  Jagger  Brick  Co.,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  had  on  exhibit  a  hand-cut  stiff  mud  brick.  S.  G. 
Johnson  &  Co.  had  a  side-cut  stiff  mud  brick  which  was  very 
attractive.  The  Dickinson  Tile  &  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Dickin¬ 
son,  N.  D.,  had  a  full  line  of  regular  face,  velvet  finished,  flash 
and  other  side-cut  press  brick.  The  Maple  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
had  an  exhibit  of  hollow  tile  and  hollow  brick.  Krefting  & 
Haugan  showed  a  red  hand-cut  stiff  mud  brick.  Hand-cut 
stiff  mud  brick  and  hollow  brick  made  by  the  St.  Anthony 
Brick  Co.,  of  Minneapolis  completed  this  display. 

The  Milwaukee  Building  Supply  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
had  a  booth  at  the  Coliseum  in  charge  of  Secretary 
F.  Bogt.  The  booth  was  made  up  of  panels  showing 
the  products  of  from  12  to  15  factories  who  are 
represented  by  this  concern.  Among  the  many  extensive 
lines  shown  was  a  display  of  iron  clay  flash  brick  made  at 


Artistic  Display  of  the  Famous  Products  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.) 

Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Columbus,  O.  The  Tiffany  Enamel  Brick  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  also  had  a  white  enamel  re-pressed  brick  on  display. 

The  Curtis  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago,  had  a  very  clever 
display  at  the  Coliseum  which  was  in  charge  of  F.  K. 
Kiest.  In  the  rear  of  the  booth  was  a  mantel  made  of 
Curtis  common  brick;  in  the  fireplace  was  an  electric  bulb, 
giving  many  the  impression  of  a  fire  burning  there.  Art 
pottery  and  palms  were  arranged  on  the  mantel,  and 
above  the  mantel  were  a  number  of  photographs  showing 
views  of  the  two  large  plants  of  the  company,  also  views 
of  several  large  Chicago  buildings  built  of  Curtis  brick. 
The  company  gave  to  all  interested  visitors  a  very  neat 
booklet  which  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  containing 
considerable  information  regarding  the  business  of  the 
company. 

As  a  direct  result  of  their  exhibit  of  paving  block  at 
the  Clay  Products  Exposition  in  Chicago,  the  Tuna  Val¬ 
ley  Press  Brick  Co.,  with  offices  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  8th,  took  an  order  for  over  1,000,000 
paving  block  to  be  delivered  to  a  city  in  eastern  New 
York.  The  contract  for  the  streets  had  already  been  let, 
and  the  contractor  who  secured  the  business  had  spent 
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three  days  in  the  Coliseum  inspecting  the  various  grades 
and  lines  of  paving  block  and  brick.  W.  M.  Hodges,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Tuna  Valley  Co.  was  called  upon  by 
this  contractor,  and  before  he  left  the  booth,  the  signed 
order  had  been  delivered  to  Mr.  Hodges  by  the  contractor. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  other  instances  which  have 
come  to  light  during  the  last  few  days  where  exhibitors 
secured  large  orders  for  clay  products  as  a  result  of  the 
show,  which  they  admit  would  never  have  been  secured 
otherwise. 

The  booth  of  the  Poston  Brick  Co.,  Attica,  Ind.,  which 
was  composed  of  two  main  piers  in  the  front  and  two  sep¬ 
arate  piers  in  the  rear  provided  an  excellent  medium 
for  displaying  the  celebrated  Poston  “Oriental”  brick, 


enamel  brick,  ornamented  with  panels  of  cream  and  other 
shades. 

The  McLaughlin  Building  Material  Co.,  Chicago  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Warren  B.  Ferris  Co.,  of  Columbus,  O., 
manufacturers  of  “Velvet”  brick,  also  agents  for  the 
Upper  Kittanning  Brick  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  were  in¬ 
troducing  at  the  exposition  a  new  double  edged  paving 
builder,  the  “Rienza”  which  comes  in  a  solid  shade  of 
red.  They  were  also  showing  a  large  line  of  Pennsylvania 
red  face  brick,  made  by  the  Keystone  Clay  Products 
Co.,  of  Greensburg1,  Pa.,  Melvin  &  Peterson,  Bradford, 
Pa.,  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O.,  and  the 
Latrobe  Brick  Co.,  of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  also  the  Bolivar 
(Pa.)  Face  Brick  Co.  The  exhibit  was  in  the  form  of 
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Replica  of  Elliptical  Panel  in  New  York  Terminal  Station  Made  of  Tapestry  Brick — Portion  of  the  Display  of  the 

Fiske  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston. 


which  are  made  at  Attica,  Ind.  These  brick  were  shown 
in  a  full  range  of  colors  from  light  red  to  dark  brown 
and  also  in  “splits”  of  different  sizes.  The  piers  were 
decorated  with  ferns  and  growing  vines  at  the  base  and 
extending  up  the  sides.  Palms  banked  in  the  rear  com¬ 
pleted  the  oriental  effect.  Mr.  C.  E.  Poston,  president  of  the 
company,  his  son  and  Joseph  Nussel,  the  plant  superintendent, 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Show. 

The  enamel  brick  made  by  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the 
Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.  was  displayed  in  an  attractive 
manner,  plans  for  the  exhibit  having  been  drawn  by  an 
architect  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Varney,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office.  The  central  panel  was 
made  of  “gray  coated  brick,”  framed  with  brown,  tan  and 
white.  On  each  side  of  the  central  panel  were  panels  of 
white  “Normans  on  the  flat,”  with  a  border  of  Roman 
agate.  Outside  of  this  was  a  border  of  white  surrounded 
by  a  frame  in  rich  browns  and  greens.  The  lower  part  of 
the  panels  displayed  mottled  brick  in  various  designs. 
The  exhibit  was  surounded  by  a  39-in.  wall  of  white 


a  pergola,  decorated  with  natural  vines,  with  four  piers 
in  front,  which  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  a  variety  of  brick.  One  end  of  the  pergola 
showed  Marion  paving  brick  made  by  the  Marion  Co., 
of  Montezuma,  Ill.,  also  two  shades  of  Ferjris  “flash” 
brick.  The  entire  sides  and  front  of  the  booth  were  lined 
with  fireproofing  manufactured  by  the  Ohio  Fireproof¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Nelsonville,  O.  Two  large  bay  trees  inside 
of  the  entrance  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibit. 
John  J.  McLaughlin,  president,  Wm.  Kells,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Jos.  Mitchell,  secretary,  B.  M.  Mitchell,  general 
manager  and  Mr.  Parrott  who  is  in  charge  of  the  fire¬ 
proofing  and  fire  brick  department  were  in  attendance  at 
the  Exposition. 

Frederick  A.  Bach  was  in  charge  of  the  booth  of  the  Bach 
Brick  Co.,  manufacturers  of  common  brick  and  the 
Woerner  System  of  ceiling  floor  tile,  which  is  fire  and 
noise  proof.  This  new  tile  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
at  an  early  date  by  this  company,  and  was  the  subject 
of  considerable  comment  by  the  hundreds  of  visitors  who 
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called  at  their  booth.  The  tile  is  the  invention  of  J. 
Woerner  who  lives  in  southern  Germany,  and  the  Bach 
Company  has  secured  control  of  the  manufacturing  and 
selling  of  the  product  in  the  United  States.  The  tile  is 
interlocking  and  after  the  construction  is  thoroughly 
dried,  the  floor  in  place  and  the  ceiling  plastered  and 
finished  it  is  positively  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
cracks.  Another  advantage  of  the  use  of  this  tile  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  will  enable  the  builder  to  lay 
electric  wires,  gas  pipes,  etc.,  along  the  inside  of  the 
tile  which  answers  the  purpose  of  conduit.  The  common 


Products  of  the  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  III.,  Shown  to 
Advantage  in  a  Handsome  Pergola. 


brick  manufactured  by  the  company  were  also  on  dis¬ 
play.  The  offices  of  this  company  are  located  at  2647 
Montrose  Ave.,  Chicago. 

The  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.  whose  Chicago  rep¬ 
resentative  is  the  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.  had  a 
most  artistic  exhibit  in  the  form  of  a  rustic  garden  wall, 
designed  by  O.  E.  Reagan.  Th'e  plan  was  wrought  out  in 
Greendale  Matts”  in  full  range  of  colors  from  light  tan 
to  a  dark  bluish  brown,  termed,  “Purple  Satin.”  The 
central  columns  were  decorated  with  boxwood  trees,  and 
the  decorative  scheme  was  repeated  on  the  back  wall, 
which  was  covered  with  trailing  vines.  A  panorama  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  extensive  plant  of  this  company  at  Green- 
dale,  O.,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  exhibit.  A  huge 
bouquet  of  American  Beauty  roses  was  especially  attrac¬ 
tive  against  the  dark  background  and  led  to  the  re¬ 
mark  by  a  passer-by,  “I  did  not  realize  that  they  could 
make  such  beautiful  roses  of  clay.”  Mr.  Daniel  Reagan, 
president  of  the  company,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
son,  O.  E.  Reagan,  of  the  Rose  Polytechnical  School  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  was  in  daily  attendance  at  the  show, 
and  expressed  himself  as  highly  delighted  with  the  results, 
and  stated  that  he  had  received  hundreds  of  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  the  product  he  was  exhibiting.  Mr.  Reagan  is 
an  enthusiastic  brick  man,  and  believes  in  the  new  pub¬ 
licity  idea  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  will  be  with  us  in 
full  force  next  year. 

Wm.  Hanley,  president  of  the  Bradford  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  was  showing  at  the  Coliseum  a 
new  interlocking  paver  which  is  his  own  invention,  and 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  market  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  invention  of  the  pavers,  and  the  machines 
upon  which  they  are  made  are  the  inventions  of  Mr. 
Hanly.  The  pavers  weigh  about  12  lbs.  and  the  main 
feature  to  be  noted  in  the  use  of  this  paver  is  that  no 
curb  is  required.  They  are  made  in  either  wire  cut  or 


repressed.  City  engineers  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  booth  of  this  company  at  the  Coliseum 
were  very  much  interested  in  this  new  invention. 

All  of  the  officials  of  the  Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
of  Bradford.  Pa.,  attended  the  several  conventions  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  last  few  weeks,  following  which  they 
took  considerable  interest  in  the  Show  at  the  Coliseum. 
The  statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  officials  of  this 
company  that  they  were  surprised  at  the  great  amount 
of  good  their  exhibit  was  doing  the  concern.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  their  pleasure  at  the  great  amount  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  secured  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  various  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  company,  which  consists  of  the  well  known 
“Bradford  pressed  brick”  and  “Bradford  reds,”  both  lines 
of  which  have  made  the  company  famous  in  the  brick 
trade.  In  addition  to  these  two  lines,  there  was  shown 
at  the  Coliseum  dry  pressed  “standards”  “Romans,”  wire 
cut  standards  and  pavers.  The  representatives  of  the 
concern  gave,  neat  little  souvenirs  to  those  who  called 
at  the  booth  in  the  shape  of  lead  pencils  and  glass  paper 
weights  with  the  famous  Bradford  pressed  brick  displayed 
on  its  base. 

C.  E.  Foster  was  in  charge  of  the  splendid  display 
of  face  brick  of  the  Kittanning  Clay  Products  Co.  which 
was  in  the  “Court  of  Entry.”  The  various  shades  of 
face  brick  made  by  this  company  were  shown  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  manner  in  wall  panels,  and  Mr.  Foster  was  inter¬ 
rogated  by  hundreds  of  visitors  who  were  interested  in 
brick  houses;  and  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
some  good  business  will  result  from  the  show  here. 


Neat  and  Attractive  Display  of  Fire  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe 
Shown  by  the  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Everhard  Co.,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  exhibited  their 
products  of  wire  cut  and  repressed  brick  in  a  most  ar¬ 
tistic  booth  at  one  corner  of  the  main  central  aisle  of  the 
Coliseum. 

The  outer  walls  of  this  exhibit  and  corner  columns  were 
built  up  in  a  special  design  of  much  artistic  merit  from 
rough  face  “antique”  brick — a  special  product  of  this 
company,  the  brick  being  used  in  both  grey  and  brown 
shades,  and  laid  with  dark  mortar  in  wide,  racked  joints, 
creating  a  most  impressive  and  substantial  effect;  the  face 
of  the  exhibit  being  laid  up  in  herring-bone  pattern. 
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One  of  the  interior  walls  showed  a  variety  of  their  re¬ 
pressed  product  and  samples  of  their  antique  brick  in  darker 
shades. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  the  fireplace 
made  of  the  product  known  as  Caenstone,  composed  large¬ 
ly  of  high  grade  silica  obtained  on  the  property  of  the 
Everhard  Co.  This  material  corresponds  nicely  with  the 
brick  products  of  the  same  company. 

Provision  had  been  made  by  the  Clay  Products  Expo¬ 
sition  Co.  for  small  paneled  exhibits  for  those  who  did 
not  have  the  time  or  facilities  for  making  individual  dis¬ 
plays  and  for  personal  representation.  Many  of  these 
small  exhibits  were  very  interesting  and  added  much  to 
the  display  and  variety  of  the  clay  products.  Not  the 
least  interesting  were  the  examples  of  refractories  shown 


tions  which  were  distributed  freely  throughout  the  entire  ex¬ 
position,  about  9,000  being  given  out.  This  company  operates 
eight  large  plants  in  and  about  Chicago  with  an  average  daily 
capacity  of  about  2,270,000  common  brick  per  day,  most  of 
these  plants  being  equipped  with  patent  setting  systems  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  handling  of  the  brick.  Mr.  Wm.  Schlake, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
assist  in  inaugurating  the  movement  for  the  Exposition,  and 
has  never  wavered  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  as  treasurer  of  the 
Exposition  Company  has  given  much  time,  energy  and  money 
to  promoting  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  C.  B.  VerNooy,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
company,  has  also  been  an  untiring  worker  for  the  exposition 
cause  as  well  as  for  the  general  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
the  industry,  through  its  various  organizations. 


Artistic  Garden  Wall  in  Various  Colored  Brick  Shown  by  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 


by  the  Presbury  Stove  Lining  Co.,  Taunton.  Mass.,  a  great 
variety  of  shapes  being  provided  for  every  possible  use 
along  this  line. 

Among  the  paneled  exhibits  of  handsome  face  and  build¬ 
ing  brick  were  products  of  the  Diamond  Brick  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Cal.,  Wynn-Starr  Co.,  Trafford,  Pa.,  Terry  Brick 
Co.,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  Excelsior  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Rose  Brick  Co.,  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland, 
Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Okla.  (This  last  was  an 
exhibit  of  the  round  edge,  round  corner  pressed  brick  cre¬ 
ating  a  very  pretty  effect);  also  the  Donley  Brick  Co., 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  the  Alsey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Alsey,  Ill. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  at  the  Coliseum,  being  built  in  the  form  of  a  sun 
parlor,  with  massive  columns  and  walls  which  displayed 
the  product  of  the  company  to  excellent  advantage.  In  the 
rear  was  a  handsome  brick  fireplace  with  massive  brick  orna¬ 
mental  chimney.  The  fireplace  was  further  decorated  with 
brick  laid  in  fancy  designs,  and  over  the  mantel  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “Illinois  Brick  Co.”  wrought  in  red  mortar,  and  equipped 
with  electric  lights,  made  a  splendid  showing.  The  open  fire¬ 
place  was  furnished  with  handsome  andirons,  and  the  grate 
was  cleverly  arranged  with  colored  isinglass  over  electric 
lights,  simulating  a  rousing  open  fire.  French  windows  on 
either  side  added  to  the  artistic  home-like  effect,  which  was 
further  enhanced  by  immense  bouquets  of  roses  and  carna- 


Located  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  positions  on 
the  Coliseum  floor  facing  the  main  aisle  was  the  handsome 
pergola  exhibiting  the  products  of  the  Western  Brick  Co., 
of  Danville,  Ill.  The  column  of  the  pergola  and  the  rear 
sides  and  walls  displayed  to  great  advantage  their  sand¬ 
faced  or  “Mosiac”  brick,  their  rough  wire-cut  or  “Empire” 
brick  and  their  “Cloister”  in  various  attractive  varieties. 
The  Western  Brick  Co.  operates  the  largest  individual 
brick  plant  in  the  world,  having  an  annual  capacity  of  85 
million  brick.  The  company  was  represented  at  the 
Conventions  and  Clay  Show  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Butter- 
worth,  general  manager,  Mr.  J.  L.  Buckley,  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Davis,  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  office,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Shoemaker,  Mr.  C.  C.  Landers,  Mr.  C.  D.  Burbank,  Mr. 
G.  S.  Supple,  Mr.  S.  S.  Curry,  superintendent  of  plant 
No.  1,  and  Mr.  I.  N.  Doughty,  superintendent  of  plant 
No.  2. 

The  enameled  brick  display  of  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Co.  was  an  especially  attractive  one,  show¬ 
ing  some  splendid  specimens  of  these  bueatiful  products 
of  the  kiln.  What  are  termed  as  the  “gray  coated”  brick 
are  especially  beautiful,  being  soft  and  mellow  in  tone. 
A  representative  informed  us  that  these  brick  were  guar¬ 
anteed  for  20  years  and  are  different  from  what  is  termed 
the  ordinary  enameled  brick  in  that  the  brick  are  first 
burned,  then  these  biscuit  burned  brick  are  dipped  in 
the  enamel,  then  re-burned. 

Among  the  displays  we  note  what  are  termed  “kiln 
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marked”  brick,  which  show  the  natural  clay  between  the 
glazed  portions.  We  were  informed  that  this  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  method  in  which  the  brick  were  set  in  the 
kiln  which  gives  them  this  novel  checkered  appearance. 
These  brick  are  made  by  the  Adams  Brick  Co.,  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  were  in  the  display  made  by  the  Chicago 
Face  Brick  Ass’n. 

As  Chicago  is  the  greatest  producer  of  common 
brick  in  the  world,  the  bringing  of  such  brick  from  New 
York  to  exhibit  here  seems  like  “bringing  coals  to  New¬ 
castle,”  but  that  is  just  what  happened,  and  a  handsome 
structure  of  New  York  brick  was  one  of  the  features  in 
the  New  York  exhibit.  Another  feature  was  a  replica  of 


Garden  Wall  Showing  Possibilities  in  the  Use  of  Common  Build-  • 
ing  Brick  Exhibit  of  the  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

a  doorway,  a  panel  in  the  New  York  Grand  Central  Ter¬ 
minal  Station,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  railroad  depots 
in  the  world,  now  under  construction,  this  being  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Fiske  &  Co.,  the  material  used  being  “Tapestry” 
brick.  Under  this  arch  was  a  magnificent  brick  fireplace 
and  both  sides  of  the  exhibit  were  flanked  by  fireplaces, 
while  the  floor  was  of  Fiske  tile. 

The  La  Salle  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  La  Salle,  Ill.,  had  one  of 
the  coziest,  prettiest  and  most  admired  exhibits  in  the 
entire  exposition.  It  was  a  structure  representing  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  small  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  entirely 
of  faced  brick,  the  products  of  this  company,  and  having 
a  fire  place  on  each  side.  One  of  these  fire  places  was 
made  of  a  light  mottled  brick,  vari-colored,  and  another 
of  ornamental  and  Roman  shape  mottled  brick,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  an  artistically  constructed  alcove.  The  front  col¬ 
umns  of  the  structure  were  of  radius  brick,  forming  colo¬ 
nial  columns.  \ 

This  company  makes  a  specialty  of  special  shapes  in 
their  ornamental  and  pressed  brick.  They  manufacture 
pressed  face  brick  in  at  least  twenty  different  effects  and 
shades,  and  also  blue,  green  and  yellow  enamel  brick. 
Some  of  their  ornamental  brick  for  interior  trim¬ 
ming,  such  as  wainscoting,  etc.,  are  only  made  by  this 
company  and  are  of  great  beauty. 

The  La  Salle  Pressed  Brick  Co.  was  represented  by  the 


president  of  the  company,  C.  Steinmayer,  and  Mr.  R. 
Steinmayer,  his  son. 

Terra  Cotta  and  Faience. 

The  Exposition  is  indebted  to  the  Northwestern  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  for  the  star  feature  of  the  entire  show,  that 
being  the  magnificent  pavilion  forming  the  central  hub 
for  all  the  other  displays  on  the  Coliseum  floor.  This 
specimen  represented  the  highest  and  best  in  the  burnt 
clay  art  at  the  present  time  and  was  valued  at  $7,000.  It 
was  designed  and  manufactured  for  this  occasion  especial¬ 
ly,  and  was  35  ft.  in  height  from  the  floor  and  was  com¬ 
posed  of  about  250  individual  pieces  of  terra  cotta.  The 
columns  and  entablature  were  on  the  Doric  order,  with  a 
copy  of  an  old  Roman  vase,  in  Pompeiian  colors,  made  for  the 
Del  Gardo  Museum  at  New  Orleans,  surmounting  the  pa¬ 
vilion.  A  small  bubble  fountain  was  shown  between  the 
columns  in  old  ivory  finish  which  is  something  new,  just 
being  put  out  by  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

The  entire  work  was  in  polychrome  faience  in  Pompeiian 
coloring.  In  the  entablature  was  pierced  Roman  lettering 
permitting  of  illumination.  This  company  also  had  an  in¬ 
dividual  exhibit  which  occupied  four  large  spaces  on  the 
southwest  aisle  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
popular  exhibits  at  the  Coliseum,  and  was  constructed 
entirely  for  this  occasion.  The  central  pedestal  and  the 
side  wainscoting  were  of  a  green  matt  enamel  and  between 
the  pilasters  were  panels  of  specimens  of  terra  cotta  used 
in  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Chicago. 

On  the  central  pedestal  was  an  immense  standard  terra 
cotta  vase  9  ft.  in  height,  being  the  largest  piece  of  terra 
cotta  ever  manufactured.  Other  large  urns  and  orna- 


Mrs.  H.  C.  Leemon  of  Chicago — the  Fortunate  Winner  of  the 
$3,000  Prize  Bungalow  at  the  Clay  Show. 

mental  garden  seats  or  porch  seats,  and  various  individual 
specimens  of  rare  beauty  and  works  of  art,  made  the  place 
a  joy  to  all  lovers  of  art. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  exhibit-wall  was  a  series  of 
polychrome  enameled  panels  representing  the  progress  of 
terra  cotta  work  from  the  clay  pit  to  the  completed  build¬ 
ing,  which  illustrations  were  much  admired. 

Another  feature  of  this  exhibit  which  excited  much 
wonder  and  curiosity  was  the  famous  terra  cotta  chain, 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  manufactured  and  even  the  clay- 
workers  themselves  were  surprised  to  find  that  burnt  clay 
could  be  manufactured  into  an  actual  chain  which  would 
withstand  a  strain  of  1,000  lbs.  weight  without  breaking. 
The  frieze  on  the  south  side  under  the  enamel  panels  was 
of  the  old  ivory  finish  heretofore  mentioned  which  is  new, 
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novel  and  perhaps  the  most  artistic  product  of  this  com¬ 
pany  and  a  form  of  terra  cotta  that  is  likely  to  become 
very  popular  for  exterior  and  interior  architectural  effects. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition  has  had  the  enthusiastic 
and  loyal  support  right  from  the  start  of  the  American 
Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago,  of  which  Mr.  W.  D. 
Gates  is  president,  and  the  Exposition  owes  many  thanks 
to  this  company  for  one  of  its  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
exhibits.  This  exhibit,  located  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Coliseum  floor,  was  about  30  feet  in  width  and  some  20 
feet  in  height.  It  had  for  its  center  piece  a  Pompeiian 
fountain,  in  a  dome  or  alcove,  constructed  of  polychrome 
enamel  faience  running  to  the  lighter  colorings  and  shades. 
In  the  center  was  a  large  head  of  Bacchus  supplying  the 
main  stream  of  water  which  was  caught  in  a  six-foot 
vase  or  bowl,  this  vase  being  supported  by  dolphins 
through  the  mouths  of  which  came  the  overflow  from  the 
main  vase  falling  into  a  large  basin  of  dull  glazed  terra 


made  the  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.,  famous 
was  in  evidence  throughout  the  Coliseum,  this  company 
kindly  loaning  many  valuable  specimens  of  the  ware  for 
use  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  Gates  also  loaned  the  exposition  two  carloads  of 
handsome  ceramic  garden  pottery  for  the  ornamentation  of 
the  Clay  Show. 

Throughout  the  show  Mr.  Neil  Gates,  son  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  company,  was  constantly  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit  and  we  understand  that  he  should 
receive  credit  for  practically  all  of  the  designing  of  the 
beautiful  Pompeiian  fountan. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  it  was  largely  due  to 
Mr.  W.  D.  Gates’  efforts  that  the  interest  of  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  was  secured  and  the  exhibit  in  clay  model¬ 
ing  from  life  and  ceramic  art  work  was  obtained. 

The  most  remarkable  interest  was  shown  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Hartford  porcelain  cameos  exhibited  by  the 


Display  of  the  Hartford  Faience  Co.,  Which  Was  a  Popular  Spot  for  Ladies  on  Account  of  the  Cameos  Displayed. 


cotta  blocks.  The  corners  of  this  basin  were  flanked  by 
two  immense  terra  cotta  vases  seven  feet  in  height. 

The  whole  theme  of  this  exhibit  was  most  harmonious 
and  artistic  and  most  creditable  to  the  American  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  In  fact  this  company  has  for  its  policy  the 
conducting  of  its  work  along  the  most  artistic  and  pro¬ 
gressive  lines,  and  its  designs  are  most  original  in  char¬ 
acter. 

On  each  side  of  the  main  exhibit  were  other  displays 
showing  specimens  of  some  of  the  products  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.  Over  the  side  walls 
was  a  series  of  panels  illustrating  events  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  these  being  part  of  the  work  which  will 
be  used  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Building  at  the  Illinois 
State  University  at  Champaign,  Ill. 

An  unusual  specimen  which  excited  much  admiration 
was  a  five-piece  panel  showing  a  landscape  done  in  ceramic 
colors. 

The  “Teco  ware,”  another  one  of  the  products  that  has 


Hartford  Faience  Co.  These  little  specimens  of  fine  art 
in  clay  were  on  sale  and  proved  very  popular,  many  being 
carried  away  as  souvenirs. 

The  process  of  their  manufacture  is  a  secret  of  the 
Hartford  Co.  and  they  are  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  Mr.  Francis  G.  Plant,  art  director 
of  the  company,  was  in  charge  of  the  Hartford  Faience 
Co.  exhibit  throughout  the  Exposition. 

He  stated  that  he  was  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  large 
number  of  architects  from  many  states,  who  visited  the 
Exposition  and  expressed  surprise  at  the  remarkable  va¬ 
riety  of  architectural  effects  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  burned  clay  products. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Hartford  Faience  Co.  included  some 
remarkable  and  novel  examples  of  their  products,  among 
which  was  a  reproduction  of  a  faience  lantern  for  the 
entrance  to  the  estate  of  Commodore  F.  G.  Bourne,  Oak¬ 
dale,  Long  Island.  Other  exhibits  included  a  wall  foun¬ 
tain  which  was  a  duplicate  of  the  one  executed  in  various 
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colors  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  company 
also  exhibited  five  large  sections  of  faience  tile  floor 
schemes  which  showed  the  great  possibility  of  how  floors 
of  all  kinds  may  be  made  more  artistic  and  attractive  and 
absolutely  fireproof. 

This  company,  by  the  extent  of  their  exhibit,  showed 
the  visitors  to  the  Exposition  that  in  the  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  decoration  of  architecture  in  general  they  are  fit¬ 
ted  to  handle  all  kinds  of  faience  work. 


A  Chain  Made  of  Clay. 

Remarkable  Terra  Cotta  chain  made  expressly  for  the 
Exposition  by  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  is  the  first  chain  of  the  kind  ever  made,  and 
strange  to  relate,  it  will  sustain  a  weight  of  940  lbs.,  al¬ 
though  the  illustration  must  not  be  construed  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  fact. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  pleasing  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  splendid  display  of  the  Northwestern  Terra 
Cotto  Co.,  was  a  terra  cotta  frieze  extending  across,  the 
south  end  of  the  exhibit,  which  showed  in  pictorial  form, 
the  entire  process  of  manufacturing  terra  cotta.  The  clay 
is  first  put  through  a  mixer,  then  after  passing  through 
*Re  drafting  room,  it  is  worked  upon  by  expert  modelers 
in  the  modeling  department,  after  which  it  goes  through 
the  pressing  room  and  taken  on  an  electric  railway  to 
the  kilns.  From  the  kilns  the  various  pieces  are  taken 


to  the  shipping  room  and  from  there  sent  to  their  ’-arious 
destinations.  This  company  is  doing  a  rapidly  growing 
business  and  have  orders  piled  up  ahead  of  them  which 
will  take  some  months  to  fill. 


Fire  Brick,  Drain  Tile,  Roofing  Tile  and  Other  Clay 

Products. 

One  of  the  interesting  relics  at  the  Clay  Show  was  a 
blessed  brick  taken  from  the  sealed  doorway  of  the 
archives  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome. 

Once  in  a  century,  this  doorway  is  unsealed  and  new 
records  of  the  church  placed  within.  The  last  ceremony 
of  unsealing  the  doorway  took  place  in  1911,  at  which 
time  the  brick  from  the  doorway  was  distributed  among 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  the  Vatican  guard 
and  a  few  laymen.  Mr.  J.  F.  Coombs,  who  lives  in  Paris 
and  is  a  brother  of  Roger  M.  Coombs,  of  Chicago,  was 
self  and  delivered  it  to  his  brother  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Coombs  had  the  brick  placed  in  a  safety  deposit  vault 
until  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  and  a  special  guard 
kept  watch  over  it  throughout  the  time  it  was  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Show. 

This  was  the  clay  man’s  big  inning.  He  was  there  in 
all  his  glory,  and  the  impression  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  many  thousands  who  saw  in  the  show  the  handi¬ 
work  of  the  clay  artist.  It  was  everywhere. 

The  display  of  the  Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  in  section 
B  180,  was  largely  devoted  to  showing  the  sewer  block  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company,  a  cross  section  of  a  5-ft.  sewer  be¬ 
ing  on  exhibition.  These  block  are  made  “Keystone”  shaped 


Exhibit  of  the  Clay  Product  Co.,  Chicago  and  Brazil,  Ind., 
Showing  Use  of  Denison  Tile  for  Building  Purposes. 

and  are  provided  with  four  openings.  They  are  impervious  to 
acids,  alkali  and  sewer  gas,  which  is  a  strong  feature  of  these 
block,  which  are  made  of  vitrified  clay  shale,  making  them  im¬ 
pervious  to  all  moisture.  They  are  corrugated  on  the  side, 
making  a  strong  bond  a  surety,  and  are  made  in  sizes  from 
21/  to  12  inches. 

This  company  also  had  on  display  photographs  of  their 
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popular  silos  and  samples  of  the  silo  block.  These  block  are 
manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  the  company  has  shipped 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  having  orders  from  Milbrook, 
N.  Y.,  and  also  from  New  Jersey,  and  has  recently  had  in¬ 
quiries  from  Lisbon,  Portugal.  The  company  was  giving  out 
unique  souvenir  pencil  sharpeners,  which  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  John  Berwald,  secretary  of  the  company,  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  show  and  was  enthusiastic  over  the  splendid 
showing  made. 

The  exhibit  of  “Wyco”  drain  tile  made  by  The  Wood¬ 
land  Clay  Co.,  of  Woodland,  Ill.,  attracted  a  great  many 
out  of  town  contractors  and  engineers. 

A  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a  display  of  tile  manufac¬ 
tured  in  1882  from  the  same  kind  of  clay  now  used  in  the 
famous  “Wyco”  tile. 

On  being  replaced  by  larger  sizes  after  30  years  of  sat- 


Chas.  E.  Brown,  industrial  commissioner,  and  was  a  rec¬ 
ord  installation,  the  work  being  begun  at  11:30  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  and  completed  at  4  p.  m.  the  next  day. 
The  material  on  exhibition  was  furnished  by  the  Alberta 
Clay  Products  Co.,  The  Purmal  Brick  Co.  and  the  Red- 
cliff  Brick  &  Coal  Co.,  and  consisted  of  pretty  red  pressed 
brick,  fireproofing,  sewer  pipe,  tile,  etc.  Mr.  Warren 
Overpack,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Alberta  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  was  present  at  the  Show.  He  is  also  largely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  sewer  pipe  plant,  at  Marshalltown,  Ta. 
The  exhibit  was  admired  by  all,  the  statement  being  made 
by  many  visitors  that  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  exhibits  in 
the  show,  and  the  material  attracted  wide-spread  attention. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Lee,  in  charg'e  of  the  B.  B.  A.  Booth  was 
one  of  the  busiest  men  on  the  job.  With  his  assistants 
he  handed  out  some  35,000  pieces  of  literature,  which  the 


The  Roof  Beautiful — Exhibit  of  Roofing  Tile  Made  by  the  Well-Known  Ludowici  -  Celadon  Co. 


isfactory  service  in  the  ditch  the  tile  are  shown  hard  and 
sound. 

The  uniform  smoothness  and  accurate  finish  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  mammoth  new  plant  has  made  “Wyco”  drain 
tile  a  general  favorite  among  the  growing  number  of 
landowners  and  other  users  who  realize  the  necessity 
and  value  of  permanence  and  efficiency  in  tile  drains. 

The  booth  was  in  charge  of  Jno.  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the  company. 

Rush  Brothers,  of  136  West  Lake  street,  manufacturers 
of  ceramic  electric  light  fixtures,  had  a  very  neat  exhibit 
showing  the  various  wall  brackets,  ceiling  plate  fixtures 
and  direct  and  indirect  illuminating  fixtures  which  are 
patented  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  as  well  as  in 
America.  The  fixtures  are  fire,  water,  moisture,  and  shock 
proof.  White  electric  porcelain  bath  room  fixtures  being 
their  specialty. 

The  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Manager  C.  G.  Rush,  and 
Superintendent  Ernest  Wyksell. 

The  exhibit  of  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Can.,  was  installed 
by  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  Medicine  Hat,  in  charge  of 


association  are  confident  will  result  in  arousing  much 
interest  in  brick  construction. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  Brazil,  Tnd., 
and  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  arranged  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
introducing  Dennison  Tile  to  the  western  market.  This 
exhibit  was  in  the  form  of  a  cottage,  and  was  built  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  various  methods  of  using 
this  tile  which  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  a  build¬ 
ing  material.  One  side  of  the  cottage  was  an  unfinished 
wall,  while  the  other  side  showed  the  same  wall  finished 
with  the  popular  stucco.  The  interior  of  the  cottage 
showed  the  walls  laid  up  ready  for  plastering,  the  block 
are  furred,  and  the  plaster  is  laid  directly  thereon,  with¬ 
out  further  preparation.  This  company  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  outlook  for  this  tile,  and  has  secured  territorial 
rights  for  the  manufacture  of  same. 

“The  door  that  saved  the  Singer  Building”  attracted  no 
little  attention  at  the  Show  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Dahl- 
strom  Metallic  Door  Co.  Fire  occurred  on  the  26th  floor 
of  the  building  and  consumed  all  the  contents  of  a  suite 
of  offices  before  being  discovered.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
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firemen,  difficulty  was  experienced  in  locating  the  blaze, 
although  the  fire  had  been  raging  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Had  not  the  “Singer  Tower,”  which  is  equipped  through¬ 
out  with  the  Dahlstrom  products  been  totally  fireproof 
the  remaining  stories  above  and  below  would  have  been 
as  susceptible  to  flame  as  the  head  of  an  enormous 
match. 

The  Dahlstrom  products  include  all  necessary  interior 
trim  for  buildings.  If  the  structure  is  otherwise  fire¬ 
proof,  the  installation  of  the  Dahlstrom  products  con¬ 
verts  every  room,  compartment  or  floor  into  just  so  many 


Product  of  the  National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  O.,  Displayed 
to  Advantage  on  Roof  of  Miniature  Cottage. 


units.  While  a  fire  may  occur  in  one  or  any  number  of 
these  units  the  most  serious  damage  that  can  be  done  is 
merely  the  destruction  of  the  inflammable  contents  of  the 
unit  in  which  the  flames  originated. 

The  Dahlstrom  products  are  made  of  cold  drawn  steel 
baked,  enameled  and  finished  to  imitate  any  wood  or  any 
special  finish  as  desired. 

Attendants  could  only  convince  visitors  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  were  of  steel  by  having  them  sound  the  different 
pieces  with  a  coin  or  knife. 

H.  Paulman  &  Co.,  2420  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  dis¬ 
played  a  Pierce-Arrow  five  ton  brick  truck,  the  cost  of 
which  is  placed  at  $5,000,  and  possesses  a  speed  of  13 
miles  per  hour. 

This  truck  has  been  used  by  several  brick  manufacturers 
and  greatly  facilitates  the  delivery  of  brick.  The  truck 
has  a  capacity  of  2,500  brick. 

R.  A.  Griffin,  sales  agent  for  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  with 
offices  in  the  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  occupied  the 
space  adjoining  the  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  booth  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  Clay  Show.  This  company  is  the  largest 
individual  coal  mining  corporation  west  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  and  has  an  annual  capacity  of  7,000,000 
tons.  They  have  25  mines  in  Ill.,  Ind.,  O.  &  W.  Va.,  are 
served  by  12  different  railroads. 

Mrs.  O.  Meifert  was  in  charge  of  the  Ricketson’s  color 
booth  at  the  Coliseum.  The  concern  manufactures  all 
the  colors  for  work  in  ceramics,  and  their  display  of  jars, 
filled  with  these  colors  attracted  considerable  attention 
among  the  brick  manufacturers  who  attended  the  Ex¬ 
position.  The  concern  is  located  at  Milwaukee. 

Astrid  S.  Rosing,  Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  in  the  clay 
products  business  who  had  an  exhibit  at  the  recent  Clay 


Show.  Miss  Rosing  showed  a  complete  line  of  fireproof, 
hollow  tile,  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  fire  brick,  as  well  as 
the  only  iine  of  stoneware  and  chemical  specialties.  Miss 
Rosing  has  a  number  of  exclusive  factory  connections 
and  is  thereby  enabled  to  assume  and  execute  contracts 
of  any  size  and  at  any  point  in  this  section  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Amongst  the  recent  contracts  for  fireproofing  furnished 
by  Miss  Rosing  is  the  20-story  office  building  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Telephone  Co.  now  being  erected.  A  specialty  is 
made  of  Akron  Standard  Sewer  Pipe,  which  material  has 
been  furnished  on  several  large  municipal  jobs  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Miss  Rosing  maintains  a  large  office  and  an  efficient 
sales  force,  and  has  gained  a  reputation  for  reliability. 
Quality  and  Service  being  the  watchword  on  which  the 
business  has  been  conducted  it  has  grown  from  its  small 
beginning  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable  firms 
in  Chicago. 

A  piece  of  brick  which  came  from  the  walls  of  the  Coli¬ 
seum  at  Rome  which  was  built  in  A.  D.  80  by  Nero  was 
displayed  in  the  booth  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  was  loaned  to  the  Exposition  by  Harold  John¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Johnson-Jackson  &  Corning  Co.  This 
piece  of  brick  was  handsomely  displayed  in  a  gold  frame, 
the  brick  being  covered  with  glass. 

The  Essanay  Film  Co.  of  Chicago  were  directed  by  the 
management  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  Co.  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  moving  picture  of  President  Taft  making  his  speech 
and  moving  pictures  of  the  representative  booths  were 
also  taken  showing  company  representatives  in  the  act  of 
selling  customers  their  wares.  The  film  is  completed,  and 
has  been  turned  over  to  President  R.  C.  Penfield.  The 
Essanay  Film  Co.  will  be  glad  to  show  this  film  to  any 
of  the  exhibitors  at  any  time. 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  is  famous  the  world  over  as  the  town 
which  produces  the  largest  amount  of  drain  tile,  and  is 


Beautiful  Display  of  China  and  Art  Pottery  Showing  the  Use 
of  the  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemicals. 


now  rapidly  becoming  famous  as  a  large  producer  of  many 
forms  of  hollow  clay  products.  More  freight  tonnage  of 
clay  products  originates  in  that  city  than  all  other  prod¬ 
ucts  combined  at  any  point  in  Iowa.  It  was  therefore 
with  much  interest  that  clayworkers  saw  Mason  City  so 
well  represented  at  the  Clay  Products  Exposition,  and  the 
booth  of  the  Denison  interests  attracted  much  atention. 

The  particular  purpose  of  this  exhibit  was  to  show  the 
merits  of  the  Denison  building  tile.  They  also  exhibited 
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the  Wilson  patent  heavy  wall  construction  with  non-con- 
tinuous  mortar  joints  and  non-continuous  webs  of  tile  and 
moisture  troughs  for  carrying  off  all  moisture  which  might 
possibly  pass  through  the  first  air  cells.  This  tile  is  be¬ 
coming  an  important  product  in  Mason  City.  Two  of  the 
Denison  plants,  that  of  the  Mason  City  Drain  Tile  Co. 
and  the  Mason  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  have  been  turned  over 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  this  tile  and  of  fireproof¬ 
ing,  with  a  capacity  of  500  tons  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

This  exhibit  also  showed  many  examples  of  high  class 
drain  tile  made  by  this  concern  and  a  model  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  silo  were  shown.  This  company  makes  a  specialty 
of  silo  blocks,  one  of  their  plants  now  being  devoted  to 
this  particular  line. 

The  Denison  interests  also  had  a  display  in  the  Iowa 
State  Exhibit,  and  a  large  display  of  their  own  opposite 
the  Iowa  exhibit  for  the  sole  purpose  of  demonstrating 
their  “everlasting”  silo  and  the  method  of  its  construc¬ 
tion.  Three  silos  were  shown,  14,  16  and  18  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  built  up  to  an  8-ft.  height  showing  the  superior 
merits  of  this  form  of  silo.  This  was  a  most  interesting 
exhibit,  not  only  to  clay  manufacturers  but  to  the  public 


in  general,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  at  all  interested 
in  agricultural  matters  as  the  development  of  the  silo  is 
playing  an  important  part  in  increased  farm  production 
and  in  the  winter  care  of  stock,  and  the  clay  silo  has  been 
proven  to  be  absolutely  the  best  and  most  perfect  silo 
that  can  be  manufactured,  wood  and  cement  having  so 
far  proven  inferior  and  much  greater  in  actual  cost. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  deposit  of  blue  shale  which 
is  now  being  worked  at  the  plants  of  the  Denison  Co.  is 
that  it  is  of  a  character  which  causej  shrinkage  to  occur 
in  the  manufacturing  and  drying  process  and  not  in  the 
kiln.  This  results  in  increased  uniformity  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  product.  The  shale  is  of  a  very  high  grade 
and  has  almost  the  appearance  of  soapstone.  In  its  natu¬ 
ral  state  it  has  no  deleterious  substance  and  is  used  as 
taken  from  the  mine. 

The  Mason  City  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Wilson,  who  had  charge  of  the  hollow  tile  exhibit,  and 
Mr.  John  Merrill,  superintendent  of  the  silo  exhibit. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Stephenson,  vice-president  of  the  company, 
was  also  in  attendance  at  the  Exposition  part  of  the  time 
and  at  the  conventions.  Arrangements  were  made  so  that 
the  district  representatives  of  the  company  visited  the 


show  at  some  time  during  the  week,  and  Mason  City  in¬ 
terests  were  much  in  evidence. 

The  Mason  City  plants  are  now  adding  largely  to  their 
capacity  and  facilities  through  an  expenditure  of  some 
$75,000  for  new  buildings  and  equipment.  This  new  equip¬ 
ment  includes  machinery  and  a  system  which  has  not 
heretofore  been  installed  in  clayworking  plants,  the  double 
process  of  manufacture  being  adopted,  using  a  central 
mixing  and  mining  plant  to  supply  the  various  plants  of 
the  company  with  material  of  a  uniform  character. 

The  only  individual  display  of  farm  drain  tile  made  at 
the  Exposition  was  made  by  the  Woodland  Clay  Co., 
Woodland,  Ill.,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  president 
and  general  manager,  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  his  en¬ 
terprise  and  for  the  backing  he  gave  the  Exposition  Com-, 
pany  in  this  matter.  His  exhibit  made  an  interesting  and 
pleasing  demonstration  of  the  merits  of  the  famous  Wyco 
tile  which  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  complete  in  the 
country.  He  had  a  triangular  formation  of  the  tile  ar¬ 
ranged  in  an  artistic  manner  to  make  a  background  for 
the  exhibit  and  in  the  corner  a  pyramid  of  tile  was  built 
up  some  15  feet  in  height.  The  fine  color  and  uniformity 


of  the  Wyco  tile  together  with  the  smoothness  of  the  cut 
and  the  general  finish  of  the  product  was  a  very  noticeable 
feature  of  this  display.  Mr.  Anderson  was  present  at  the 
exhibit  most  of  the  time  throughout  the  week. 

The  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  building,  Chicago,  had  an  attractive 
booth  built  of  their  fire  brick  and  sewer  pipe,  and  gave  to 
the  many  interested  visitors  who  called  useful  little  sou¬ 
venirs  in  the  form  of  small  sewer  pipe  manikins  and 
miniature  brick  paper-weights,  faced  on  one  side  with 
felt.  This  booth  was  crowded  all  the  time  with  visitors 
who  were  much  interested  in  the  fire  brick  displayed — 
which  is  an  Ohio  product.  The  sewer  pipe  exhibited  is  a 
product  of  their  Indiana  factory  and  shows  the  vast  im¬ 
provement  they  have  made  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Gilbert,  president  of  the  company,  was  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  Show,  as  were  Mr.  E.  G.  Westerberg,  Mr. 
G  .A.  Andersen  and  a  full  quota  of  their  salesmen.  The 
company  expressed  themselves  as  being  highly  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  Exposition.  While  not  much  busi¬ 
ness  was  booked  during  the  Show,  a  large  acquaintance 
has  been  formed,  and  the  many  inquiries  indicate  that 
much  further  business  may  result  therefrom. 


Silo  Exhibit  Made  by  the  Mason  City,  Iowa  Interests. 
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The  Roof  Beautiful  was  demonstrated  most  artistically 
through  the  clever  exhibit  of  the  Ludowici-Celadon  Co., 
Chicago.  They  have  12  branch  offices  and  four  large 
factories,  and  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  parent  company — the 
Ludowici  Co.  of  Germany. 

This  concern  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in 
developing  the  use  of  burnt  clay  as  a  roofing  material  in 
the  United  States.  They  have  been  energetic  in  over- 


Wyco  Drain  Tile  Shown  by  the  Woodland  Clay  Co.,  Wood¬ 
land,  III. 

coming  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  superior  merits  of 
clay  tile  as  a  roof  material.  They  have  been  pioneers 
in  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

In  a  primitive  way  tiles  were  made  by  the  Spanish 
fathers  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  great  many  years  ago  for 
their  missions.  These  are  known  as  Mission  Tiles.  Tiles 
were  also  made  as  early  as  1817  by  the  Zoraite  Com¬ 
munistic  Society  established  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley. 
Some  considerable  time  later,  at  least  35  years  ago,  an 
effort  was  made  to  adapt  the  older  and  cruder  forms  of 
tiles  to  American  needs.  A  small  company  was  organ¬ 
ized  for  this  purpose  and  is  still  in  existence.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  latter  company  there  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  ten  or  twelve  concerns,  but  the  chief  factor  in  the 
business  is  the  Ludowici-Celadon  Co. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  at  the  Coliseum  by  this 
company  was  to  give  people  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
merit  and  beauty  of  tile  as  a  roof  covering.  A  novel 
structure  in  colonial  style  was  erected  covered  with  orna¬ 
mental  roof  of  green,  red  and  fire-flashed  tiles,  which 
excited  much  admiration.  The  tiles  used  were  of  the 
Spanish  shapes,  which  is  the  patterns  architects  most 
frequently  use  in  their  work,  such  as  Spanish,  interlock¬ 
ing  shackel  and  interlocking  continental  pattern.  These 
tiles  are  shown  in  green  glazed,  both  matt  and  full  glazed. 

Little  midget  tiles  were  given  away  as  souvenirs.  The 
management  had  called  in  a  number  of  salesmen  from 
the  Chicago  district  and  had  eight  or  ten  men  to  explain 
the  exhibit. 

The  exposition  brought  many  well  known  clay  men  to 
Chicago  who  have  not  ordinarily  been  seen  at  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Clayworkers,  notably  H.  S.  Harris, 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Lud¬ 
owici-Celadon  Co.;  R.  E.  Snider,  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  branch,  and  J.  B.  Cabanis,  in  charge  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  office. 


Broken  china,  like  sinful  people,  can  be  restored  to 
grace  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Jean  Boeter  had  an  exhibit  at 
the  show  that  demonstrates  this  fact.  He  has  been  called 
“the  only  china  repairer  in  the  country”  by  those  who 
have  been  made  happy  through  his  genius  of  restora¬ 
tion.  His  “china  hospital”  was  a  novel  as  well  as  a  useful 
part  of  the  pleasing  display  of  decorated  ware  this  artist 
shows.  He  has  done  work  for  many  of  the  leading  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  city. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  was  represented,  not  only 
in  its  sculptor  department,  but  in  the  Ceramic  department, 
which  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Abbie  T.  Walker.  This  dis¬ 
play  showed  the  work  of  students  in  this  department,  and 
many  of  the  pieces  of  work  excited  much  admiration  for 
the  delicacy  of  execution  and  design.  Not  only  is  the  art 
work  in  this  department  done  at  the  school,  but  also  the 
firing,  the  department  being  equipped  with  a  special  kiln 
for  the  purpose.  Between  25  and  40  students  are  en¬ 
rolled. 

The  Iowa  Brick  &  Tile  Makers’  Association  officially 
gave  the  exposition  their  endorsement  at  its  last  convention 
and  took  a  large  space  on  the  Coliseum  floor  to  show  the 


Joint  Exhibit  Made  by  Members  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  As¬ 
sociation,  Showing  Large  Variety  of  Products  Made  by 
Members  of  the  Association. 


merit  of  Iowa  clay  products.  This  exhibit  was  in  charge 
of  C.  B.  Platt,  secretary,  and  of  Mr.  C.  T.  McHose,  the 
latter  being  constantly  on  hand  to  explain  in  detail  the 
exhibit.  The  center-piece  of  this  exhibit  included  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  shell  in  modern  clay  block  of  a  silo  constructed 
on  the  designs  perfected  by  Iowa  State  College.  This 
form  of  silo  has  been  proven  after  a  long  series  of  ex¬ 
periments,  the  most  perfect  preserver  of  green  ensilage, 
protecting  the  contents  better  from  frost  and  being  more 
permanent  in  construction  and  superior  in  every  way  to 
wood  or  cement  silos. 

Other  features  of  the  exhibit  was  their  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  of  farm  drain  tile  in  every  size  from  3  inches  up  to 
36  inches,  vitrified  sewer  pipe  in  various  shapes,  hollow 
block,  terra  cotta,  building  tile  or  fireproofing,  paving 
blocks  and  building  brick  of  various  kinds.  The  entire  ex¬ 
hibit  was  enclosed  in  an  artistic  wall  constructed  of  various 
styles  of  brick  manufactured  in  the  Hawkeye  State.  Among 
the  Iowa  Clay  concerns  giving  their  support  to  the  show 
were  the  following: 

Des  Moines  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Towa. 

Shackelford  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines. 
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Plymouth  Clay  Products  Co.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Iowa  Pipe  &  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines. 

Barber  Asphalt  Tile  &  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co.,  Boone. 

Lehigh  Clay  Products  Co.,  Lehigh. 

Maxwell  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Maxwell. 

Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile. 

The  advantages  of  fireproof  construction  were  more  fully 
emphasized  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door 
Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Making  a  building  fireproof 
demands  that  the  door  be  of  an  inflammable  material. 
This  was  one  of  the  adjuncts  at  the  show  that  interested  the 
visitors. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  is  not  to  be  outdone  in 
its  efforts  at  urging  fireproof  building  in  all  forms  of  con¬ 
struction  work.  It  is  to  teach  a  practical  lesson  on  this 


Extensive  Showing  of  Many  Varieties  of  the  Famous  “Natco” 
Hollow  Tile  Made  by  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co. 


very  timely  subject.  The  loss  by  fires  annually  will  be 
called  to  mind  and  the  value  of  a  fireproof  material  made 
most  emphatic. 

Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  their 
own  language  show  a  “sewer  that  will  last  forever.”  It 
is  made  of  special  hollow  sewer  block  and  the  section 
shown  as  a  demonstration  of  its  merits  was  5  ft.  in  diameter 
Various  photographs  showed  the  merit  of  sewer  con¬ 
struction  of  the  famous  Davenport  silo  of  which  they 
make  a  specialty.  The  Company  was  represented  by  Mr.  John 
Berwald,  manager;  A.  C.  Westendorf,  superintendent. 

Over  in  England,  or  France,  or  Germany  a  red  tile  roof 
is  so  universal  as  to  excite  no  attention,  but  we  Americans 
have  not  yet  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
clay  as  a  roofing  material.  Much  interest  was  shown  in 
the  display  of  roofing  tiles  at  the  exposition.  Among 
these  exhibits,  none  was  prettier  or  more  attractive  than 
that  of  the  National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima,  O.  A  minia¬ 
ture  cottage  occupied  the  center  of  their  exhibit,  covered 
with  a  carefully  laid  tile  roof,  complete  to  the  terminals. 
Around  the  exhibit  were  examples  of  the  various  colors 
and  shapes  of  roofing  tiles  which  they  manufacture,  and 
also  the  ornamental  work,  finials,  hip  rolls,  terminals,  etc. 
The  green  tile  they  manufacture  is  particularly  attractive. 

The  National  Roofing  Tile  Co.  was  represented  here  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Rogers,  Manager,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Baker  Super¬ 
intendent. 

The  Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Reynoldsville, 


Pa.,  was  represented  at  the  convention  with  headquarters 
at  the  Annex  Hotel.  Clyde  C.  Murray,  secretary  of  the 
company,  had  quite  a  number  of  large  photographs  in  his 
room,  showing  some  of  the  recent  large  buildings  erected, 
wherein  the  products  of  the  company  were  used. 

A  small  booklet  was  given  those  who  called  at  head¬ 
quarters,  which  contained  pictures  of  a  number  of  large 
office  buildings  throughout  the  country,  all  of  which  were 
built  from  the  Reynoldsville  brick. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  book  that  the  buildings 
shown  in  it  are  simply  illustrative  of  25,000  other  build¬ 
ings  in  Greater  New  York  alone,  for  which  the  company 
furnished  front  brick  during  the  19  years  of  its  existence. 
The  concern  handles  all  kinds  of  face  brick  in  all  colors 
and  in  both  smooth  and  rough  textures. 

Sewer  Pipe  and  Paving  Block. 

The  building  connected  with  the  Coliseum  known  as 
the  Annex  was  devoted  to  an  object  lesson  in  sanitary 
construction  •  which  covered  a  floor  space  of  70x150  feet. 
This  exhibit  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Publicity  Bureau  in  charge  of  George  H.  Tefft,  sec¬ 
retary  of  that  organization,  and  Mr.  Benj.  Brooks,  en¬ 
gineer. 

The  modern  method  of  constructing  a  sanitary  sewer 
was  shown,  beginning  with  a  model  tiled  bath-room  with 
porcelain  fixtures  furnished  complete  by  James  B.  Clow 
&  Sons  of  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  porcelain  and  vitre¬ 
ous  sanitary  ware,  the  exhibit  was  lighted  by  nickel  fixtures 
from  E.  Baggott  Co.,  of  Chicago,  especially  manufactured 
for  this  exhibit.  The  connection  from  the  house  line  to 
the  sewer  was  made  with  vitrified  salt  glazed  sanitary 


Sewer  Pipe,  Hollow  Tile  and  Stoneware  Shown  by 
Astrid  S.  Rosing. 


sewer  pipe,  properly  trapped  according  to  up-to-date  sani¬ 
tary  plumbing  regulations.  This  main  line  was  shown 
in  process  of  actual  construction.  Typical  man-holes 
built  with  hard  burned  brick  with  vitrified  brick  invert, 
typical  open  catch  basin,  constructed  anad  designed  after 
the  plans  of  the  late  manager,  Andrew  Rosewater  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  connected  with  the  sewer  through  the  man¬ 
hole,  A  typical  automatic  flush  tank,  constructed  by  the 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  connected 
with  the  main  line  through  the  man-hole.  This  flush 
tank  was  in  actual  operation  showing  how  the  water  sup- 
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ply  was  controlled  by  means  of  their  I.  X.  L.  regulators. 
This  tank  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  con¬ 
tractors  and  engineers.  The  main  line  of  the  sewer  was 
laid  in  the  make-believe  trench  which  was  shored  and 
protected  on  both  sides  by  sheet  metal  piling  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  'Wemlinger  Sheet  Piling  Co.,  of  New  York. 
These  pilings  are  braced  apart  the  same  as  in  actual  con¬ 
struction  by  trench  braces  manufactured  by  the  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Mfg.  Co.  All  joints  of  the  sewer  are  made  with  G. 
K.  Compound  manufactured  by  the  Union  Clay  Products  Co. 
of  New  York  City,  and  with  the  Marbleoid  Compound 
manufactured  by  the  Marbleoid  Co.,  of  New  York.  This 
prevents  the  sewerage  from  leaking  out  of  the  sewer, 


Portion  of  the  Exhibit  of  the  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co.,  St. 

Louis,  Showing  Archway  Made  of  Sewer  Pipe. 

and  the  ground  water  from  leaking  into  the  sewer.  These 
joints  can  be  made  in  all  conditions  of  work,  whether 
dry  or  wet. 

At  the  head  of  this  trench  was  placed  an  Austin  Ex¬ 
cavating  Machine,  operated  by  gasoline  which  illustrates 
the  economical  method  of  digging  a  trench.  This  com¬ 
pany  manufactures  trenching  machines  for  all  kinds  and 
classes  of  work,  also  dredging  machines  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  irrigating  drainage  ditches.  The  object  of  this 
model  sewer  construction  was  to  point  out  the  import¬ 
ance  of  sanitary  construction  from  the  point  where  the 
sewerage  starts,  to  the  point  where  it  is  disposed  of.  In  order 
to  get  these  results,  porcelain  or  vitreous  fixtures  must 
be  used  in  the  bath-room,  and  vitrified  salt  glazed  sani¬ 
tary  sewer  pipe  must  be  used  in  the  sewer.  Examples 
of  vitrified  salt  glazed  sanitary  sewer  pipe  from  more 
than  a  score  of  manufacturers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  displayed  arranged  in  a  pyramid  form,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  8"  internal  diameter  to  42"  internal 
diameter.  Goods  from  the  following  firms  were  shown: 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  S. 
Dickey  Clay  Co.,  Kansas  City.,  Mo.;  Blackmer  &  Post 
Pipe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Robinson  Clay  Products  Co., 
Akron,  O.;  Macomb  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Macomb,  Ill.;  Can- 
nellton  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Cannellton,  Ind.;  Red  Wing 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Red  Wing,  Minn.;  Denver  Sewer  Pipe 
&  Clay  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  South¬ 


ern  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Chattanooga  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Texarkana, 
(Ark.)  Pipe  Co.;  St.  Marys  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Marys, 
Pa.;  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  Pomona 
Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C.,  and  the  San  Antonio 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

In  another  part  of  the  Annex  were  four  model  road  cul¬ 
verts,  showing  the  various  stages  in  construction  from  the  ex¬ 
cavating  to  the  finished  culvert  with  proper  bulk-heads  or 
protecting  walls.  This  roadway  was  constructed  of  Dunn 
Wire-Cut-Lug  Block. 

In  one  corner  of  the  building  were  shown  two  large 
paintings  illustrating  a  rich  and  fertile  farm  cut  in  two 
by  the  familiar  gully  or  ditch,  which  carries  away  after 
the  storm  the  top  soil  of  the  farm,  thus  robbing  the  farm 
of  the  most  productive  part  of  the  land.  The  next  picture 
was  a  view  of  the  same  farm  after  the  construction  of 
intercepting  dams,  drained  by  second  quality  vitrified 
pipe.  The  diagram  on  the  floor  illustrated  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  dam.  This  simple  process  which  requires 
from  12  to  15  feet  of  pipe  arrests  the  flood.  The  surplus 
water  is  carried  rapidly  away  in  each  dam  through  the 
pipe.  American  farmers  are  fast  learning  to'  appreciate 
the  great  loss  caused  by  the  removal  of  their  top  soil, 
and  will  be  much  interested  in  this  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  manner  of  preventing  this  waste. 

Along  the  north  wall  of  the  building  was  shown  a  large 
photograph  of  the  Cloaxa-Maxima,  one  of  the  main  sew¬ 
ers  in  the  city  of  Rome  which  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
over  27  centuries,  and  to  this  date  scarcely,  shows  the 
effect  of  eroson.  Several  pictures  were  shown  illustrating 
the  value  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  as  compared  with  other 
materials  which  are  sometimes  used.  It  is  agreed  by  engi¬ 
neers  and  chemists  that  there  is  no  alkali  or  acids  in  either 
domestic  or  factory  sewerage  or  in  ground  waters  that 
will  attack  or  affect  vitrified  salt  glazed  sewer  pipe,  even 
to  the  slightest  degree.  At  the  same  time,  they  recognize 
the  fact  that  material  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
lime  is  subject  to  attack  by  these  agencies. 


Exhibit  of  Sewer  Pipe,  Fireproofing,  Hollow  Block,  etc.,  from 
the  Wm.  E.  Dee  Plants. 


W.  H.  Rook,  mechanical  engineer,  from  the  main  office  of 
the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Akron,  O.,  was  in  charge 
of  the  concern’s  big  display  at  the  Exposition  during  the  “big 
show  week.”  This  company  made  a  special  display  of  their 
Segmant  block  sewer  with  interlocking  joints. 

A  piece  of  42-inch  pipe  length  (which  is  the  largest  size 
of  conduits)  paving  brick,  vitrified  paving  for  country  roads 
and  slab  filter  beds  were  exhibited.  The  floor  of  the  booth 
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was  laid  with  the  filter  bed  slabs.  Mr.  Rook  was  very  well 
pleased  with  the  success  of  the  show,  and  admitted  that  from 
a  business  standpoint  the  company  would  secure  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  from  farm  owners,  as  they  appeared  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  a  more  modern  method  of  farm  im¬ 
provement. 

N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  manufacturers  of  clay  products,  con¬ 
sisting  of  sewer  pipe,  culvert  pipe,  wall  coping,  stoneware  spe¬ 
cialties  and  many  other  products,  had  a  neat  booth  at  the 
Exposition  which  was  in  charge  of  salesmen  of  the  company, 
each  salesman  having  a  different  branch  of  the  work  to  look 
after,  and  throughout  the  Exposition  this  booth  was  a  very 
busy  place.  Those  who  called  were  regaled  with  sweet. cider, 
drawn  from  earthenware  utensils. 

The  Exposition  was  indebted  to  the  Blackmer  &  Post 
Pipe  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  most  impressive  and 


throughout  a  portion  of  the  conventions  and  “Clay  Show 
Week,”  Mr.  L.  R.  Blackmer  was  also  on  hand  greeting 
his  many  friends  in  the  trade. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  visitors  had  no  idea  of  the 
character  and  variety  of  clay  sewer  pipe  manufactured 
by  the  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co.  A  remarkable  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  was  the  notable  uniformity  in  quality  and 
color  of  its  well-known  strong  and  smooth  glazed  pipe. 
The  glazing  of  the  B.  &  P.  pipe  is  especially  noteworthy 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  mahogany  coloring  in  various 
tints  and  shades. 

PAVING  BRICK  EXHIBIT. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  is 
the  organization  which  accomplished  so  much  in  educating  the 
public  during  the  past  few  years  to  the  advantages  of  brick 
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Sewer  Pipe,  Fireproofing  and  Brick  Splendidly  Displayed  in  the  Exhibit  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Co.,  Kansas  City. 


original  display  of  vitrified  clay  sewer  pipe  ever  exhibited 
at  an  exposition.  The  main  feature  was  an  archway 
formed  of  two  pyramids  of  sewer  pipe  ranging  from  42 
inches  to  the  arch  which  was  27  inches  in  diameter. 

On  the  opposite  corner  of  the  exhibit  was  a  pyramid 
of  vitrified  drain  tile  ranging  from  42  inches  up  to  6  inches, 
the  42-inch  being  the  largest  size  manufactured  by  this 
company,  and  only  two  other  plants  in  the  United  States 
have  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  it.  Tile  of  this  size 
is  used  only  on  large  county  and  state  ditch  contracts. 

A  special  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  a  30-inch  septic 
tank  with  all  the  necessary  connections.  The  Blackmer  & 
Post  Pipe  Co.  are  the  first  people  to  utilize  vitrified  pipe 
in  the  manufacture  of  septic  tanks. 

The  entire  exhibit  was  enclosed  in  a  substantial  wall  of 
flue  lining  of  glazed  tile  surmounted  by  wall-coping  and 
all  the  various  sizes  and  shapes  of  sewer  pipe  made  up  the 
remainder  of  this  interesting  exhibit. 

The  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co.  were  represented 
throughout  the  exposition  by  L.  G.  &  P.  R.  Blackmer,  and 


as  a  paving  material.  This  Association  includes  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  practically  all  the  leading  manufacturers  of  block 
in  this  country  and  is  one  of  the  best  organized  branches  of 
the  clayworking  industry. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  are  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  its  work  for  many  years  has  been  in  charge  of  W.  P. 
Blair,  secretary,  and  a  force  of  able  assistants,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  this  association,  as  stated  heretofore,  covered  almost 
the  entire  sides  of  one  of  the  main  aisles  of  the  Coliseum. 

The  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Blair,  secretary, 
Mr.  H.  H.  MacDonald,  assistant  secretary;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Blair, 
Miss  Gertrude  Lillis  and  Miss  Ethel  Davidson  assisted  in 
receiving  the  visitors  and  the  roster  shows  a  list  of  several 
thousand  names.  Souvenirs  were  given  away  by  this  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  form  of  tiny  candy  bricks  which  proved  to  be  an 
attractive  feature. 

The  entire  exhibit  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion  was  installed  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  W.  Blair 
who  has  heretofore  acted  frequently  in  the  capacity  of  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Association. 
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Part  of  this  exhibit  included  two  models  of  brick  streets, 
one  showing  a  street  in  various  processes  of  construction 
under  No.  1  specifications  and  the  other  showing  the  com¬ 
pleted  street. 

Another  exhibit  exemplified  a  country  road  in  construction, 
and  this  exhibit  with  the  statistics  offered  to  visitors  and  the 
various  large  photographs  of  the  beautiful  country  highways 
proved  an  eye-opener  for  most  of  the  visitors  as  to  the  great 
extent  in  which  brick  has  already  been  used  in  the  paving 
of  country  highways  and  the  immense  advantages  it  offers 
for  this  purpose. 

Among  the  individual  exhibits  in  the  National  Association’s 
display  were  the  following : 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. ;  Kushequa 
Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa.;  Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelson ville, 
O. ;  Pittsburgh  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Ivas. ;  New¬ 


burgh  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Albion  Vit.  Brick 
Co.,  Albion,  Ill.;  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  Indiana  Paving  Brick  &  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  Diekman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Danville 
Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. ;  Commonwealth  Brick  Co.,  Streator, 
Ill.;  Trimbell  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Trimbell,  O. ;  Brick,  Terra 
Cotta  &  Tile  Co.,  Corning,  N.  Y. ;  Alliance  Clay  Products 
Co.,  Alliance,  O. ;  Fort  Scott  Brick  Co.,  Fort  Scott,  Kas. ; 
Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa. ;  Peebles  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. ;  Marion  Brick  Works,  Montezuma,  O. ; 
Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill. ;  Carlisle  Paving  Brick  Co., 
Portsmouth,  O. ;  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill.;  T.  B.  Town¬ 
send  Brick  Con.  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. ;  Purrington  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.;  Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburg,  Ind.; 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill.;  Layton 
Fire  Clay  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa. ;  Thornton  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. ;  Wassail  Brick  Co.,  Glouster,  O. ; 
Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  O. ;  Shawmut  Paving  Brick 
Works,  Shawmut,  Pa.;  Bessemer  Lime  Stone  Co.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  O. ;  Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Woos¬ 
ter  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Wooster,  O. ;  C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 


Bridgeville,  Pa.;  Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Patton,  Pa.;  Streator 
Paving  Brick  Co.,  Streator,  Ill.;  Mack  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.;  Coffeyville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Coffeyville,  Kas.: 
Buffalo  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  La.;  United  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut, 
O. ;  Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.;  Sterling  Brick  Co., 
Olean,  N.  Y. ;  Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Reynoldsville, 
Pa.;  Clearfield  Clay  Working  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa.;  Terre 
Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Cleveland  Vit. 
Brick  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Sibley-Menge  Brick  & 
Coal  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving 
Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Face  Brick  Manufacturers  have  expressed  some  jeal¬ 
ousy  regarding  the  artistic  demonstration  of  paving  brick 
as  a  paving  and  structural  material.  The  exhibit  of  the 
Paving  Brick  Association  was  built  particularly  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  exemplified  in  an  excellent  manner  the  appearance 


of  massiveness,  strength  and  permanence  which  block  of  this 
kind  produces  in  structural  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  literature  offered  to 
the  public  at  the  Exposition  was  a  beautiful  pamphlet  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  the  occasion  by  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Association  entitled  “Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City 
and  Country.”  This  handsome  booklet  is  filled  with  interest¬ 
ing  and  handsome  illustrations  of  brick  pavement  and  country 
highways  and  streets,  and  information  and  statistics  of  the 
utmost  value.  Any  one  who  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  copy  at  the  Clay  Products  Show  can  secure  one  if 
they  will  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Paving  Brick  Association, 
Locomotive  Engineers  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  No  one  should 
be  without  a  copy. 

For  the  first  time  on  record  the  public  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  through  the  Exposition  to  see  a  complete  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  paving  block  industry 
of  the  United  States  and  to  learn  of  the  merit  and  supe¬ 
riority  of  brick  as  a  street  and  road  surfacing  material.  The 
paving  block  manufacturers  of  the  country  united  in  a  joint 


View  of  One  Side  of  the  Display  Made  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Mfgrs.  Ass’n. 
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exhibit  of  their  products  occupying  almost  two  entire  sides  of 
one  of  the  main  aisles  of  the  Coliseum.  This  aisle  was 
banked  on  either  side  by  an  artistically  built  wall,  constructed 
entirely  of  paving  block,  the  corners  and  gate-ways  being 
formed  of  columns  of  the  same  material  surmounted  by  urns 
contained  ferns. 

Inside  this  wall,  the  floor  was  paved  with  brick  to  show  the 
appearance  of  the  material  in  actual  use.  Even  the  tables  and 
seats  in  this  exhibit  were  formed  of  slabs  and  piers  of  paving- 
brick  laid  up  artistically,  these  slabs  demonstrating  the 
solidity  and  permanence  of  paving  block  when  properly 
bonded  together  as  in  a  properly  laid  brick  street. 

Samples  of  the  block  manufactured  at  each  of  the  leading 
plants  of  the  country  were  displayed  on  a  terraced  wall  at 
either  side  of  the  exhibit,  and  the  back  wall  was  covered 
with  large  photographs  showing  examples  of  brick  paved 
streets  and  country  highways  all  over  the  country.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  interest  in  this  large  exhibit  was  centered  in 
the  handsome  display  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co., 
which  occupied  the  southwest  end  of  the  exhibit.  Here  were 
displayed  products  of  the  plants  making  paving  block  under 


the  Dunn  patents  with  wire-cut-lugs  and  un-repressed.  All 
the  other  exhibits  were  of  the  repressed  variety,  which  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  the  Dunn  block  was  commonly  used 
for  paving  purposes. 

Among  the  many  city  engineers  and  other  city  officers,  pav¬ 
ing  contractors,  highway  commissioners,  etc.,  who  visited  this 
exhibit  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  greatest  interest 
was  shown  in  this  particular  display  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  wire-cut-lug  block  is  likely,  hereafter,  to  play  a  most 
important  part  in  paving  construction,  and  is  being  rapidly 
adopted  by  many  municipalities  in  preference  to  all  other 
block.  There  are  now  thirteen  plants  licensed  under  the  Dunn 
patents,  as  follows,  with  the  approximate  output  per  annum 
mentioned : 

Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.,  5,000,000;  United  Brick 
Company,  Conneaut,  O.,  12,000,000;  Sterling  Brick  Company, 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  12,000,000;  Kushequa  Brick  Company,  Kushe- 
qua,  Pa.,  2,000,000;  Reynoldsville  Brick  Co.,  Reynoldsville, 
Pa.,  6,000,000;  Danville  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill.,  18,- 
000,000;  Patterson  Clay  Product  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  6,000,- 
000;  Wabash  Clay  Company,  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  18,000,000; 
Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind.,  8,000,000;  Alton 
Brick  Company,  Alton,  Ill.,  25,000,000;  Deckman-Duty  Brick 


Co.  (three  plants),  Cleveland,  O.,  30,000,000;  Bessemer  Lime¬ 
stone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O.,  40,000,000,  and  Metropolitan  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  100,000,000.  Total,  282,000,000. 

To  this  list  are  likely  to  be  added  several  other  important 
companies  in  the  near  future. 

Throughout  the  exposition  the  Dunn  Co.  was  represented 
constantly  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Dunn,  secretary  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blackburn,  consulting  engineer.  The 
Dunn  booth  proved  a  very  popular  meeting  place  for  paving 
brick  men  and  municipal  people  and  was  constantly  crowded. 
Mr.  Dunn  added  to  his  display  by  the  liberal  distribution  of 
beautiful  red  carnations  as  souvenirs,  throughout  the  ex¬ 
position. 

One  of  the  large  photographs  in  the  Dunn  booth  showed 
a  section  of  the  famous  Buffalo-Williamsville  road,  part  of 
the  New  York  State  Highway  system,  which  stands  today 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  examples  of  brick 
paving  of  country  highways  in  the  United  States.  This  sec¬ 
tion  was  constructed  of  Dunn  block  and  its  success  has  been 
instrumental  in  causing  these  block  to  meet  with  great  favor 
in  highway  making  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  elsewhere. 


Mr.  Dunn  reports  that  of  all  the  officials  who  visited  the 
exhibit  and  talked  with  him,  every  one  of  them  conceded  that 
the  Dunn  block  should  be  admitted  in  his  municipality  on  an 
equal  basis  with  all  other  paving  material,  and  many  expressed 
their  preference  for  the  Dunn  block.  Already  some  400  cities 
in  the  United  States  have  adopted  the  specifications  in  favor 
of  Dunn  block.  Both  the  American  Society  of  Municipal 
Improvements  and  the  Association  for  Standardizing  Paving 
Specifications,  have  recognized  the  wire-cut-lug  block  by  ad¬ 
mitting  it  under  their  specifications. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  and  declares  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  promoting  the  use  of  brick  as  a  paving  material.  He  be¬ 
lieves  paving  interests  will  derive  great  benefit  from  their 
exhibits  at  the  Clay  Products  Show  and  the  •  publicity  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  exhibit  of  the  Dunn  Co.  made 
jointly  with  that  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  Dunn  block  was  demonstrated  in  a  special 
exhibit  in  the  municipal  department  in  the  Coliseum  Annex. 

This  was  a  most  convincing  demonstration  of  the  cleanli¬ 
ness,  permanence,  smoothness  and  general  excellence  of  brick 
as  a  paving  material. 


THE  CONVENTIONS 


Exciting  Times  in  N.  B.  M.  A.  Sessions — Building  Brick  Association  Movement  the 

Vital  Feature  of  this  Greatest  Gathering  of  Clay  Men. 


The  Congress  Hotel  and  Annex  and  the  adjoining  Audi¬ 
torium  Hotel  during  the  early  part  of  the  “Big  week”  would 
remind  the  casual  observer  of  a  three  ring  circus.  There 
were  so  many  “things  doing”  all  the  time,  that  the  result  was 
somewhat  confusing.  The  great  Annex  has  housed  some  big 
gatherings  in  its  history,  but  we  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a 
livelier  one  than  that  of  the  clay  men.  They  took  possession 
of  the  hotel,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  if  representatives 
of  other  industries  were  present,  they  were  certainly  over¬ 
whelmed  and  not  in  evidence. 

The  conventions  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association,  The  American 
Ceramic  Society,  the  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Association  of 
America,  1  the  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  Clay  Machinery  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  and 
other  organizations  made  one 
big  whole,  and  will  have  to 
be  considered  as  such  to 
some  degree  in  this  report, 
the  proceedings  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  associations,  of  course, 
being  published  separately.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
complete  roster  of  those  at¬ 
tending  can  be  secured,  the 
only  official  lists  published 
being  those  of  the  N.  B.  M. 

A.,  the  Paving  Brick  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  American 
Ceramic  Society,  which  will 
be  found  in  this  issue.  It. 
was  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  fully  as  many  of  the 
clay  men  present,  and  those 
allied  with  the  clay  industry 
were  without  N.  B.  M.  A. 
badges  as  with  them,  and  it 
is  therefore  certain  that  the 
total  attendance  in  evidence 
during  the  “Big  week”  can 
safely  be  estimated  at  1,500, 
and  probably  more. 

Throughout  the  convention 
week  the  red  badges  of  the 
Chicago  Clay  Club  were  much  in  evidence,  and  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  certainly  to  be  complimented  on  the  able  manner  in 
which  it  took  care  of  the  visiting  brethren.  They  carried 
out  fully  their  schedule  program  of  entertainment,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  their  efforts  to  make  the  visitors  feel 
welcome  and  at  home  met  with  entire  success,  and  that  the 
delegates  went  away  with  a  very  warm  feeling  towards  their 
hosts. 

Never  before  in  the  26  years  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association’s  history  has  there  been  such  a  lively 
session  as  that  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  Convention 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  6th.  Whatever  discord 
may.  have  arisen  over  the  election  of  officers  and  other 
matters,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  clouds  were  cleared 
away  before  the  close  of  the  Convention,  and  that  the  “white 
dove  of  peace”  reigned  supreme.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bloomfield  of  Metuchen,  N.  J., 


as  the  new  president,  will  meet  with  general  approval  through¬ 
out  the  industry. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  sessions  of  the  Convention  was 
that  on  Friday,  March  8,  when  the  matter  of  the  selection 
of  a  location  for  the  next  convention  was  brought  up.  At¬ 
lantic  City  had  many  supporters  but  in  view  of  the  work 
done  by  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position,  and  because  of  the  general  belief  that  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  show  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  trade,  and 
because  the  next  show  could  best  be  put  on  again  in  Chicago, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  convention  that  the  next 

convention  of  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  should  be  held  in  this 
city,  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  requested  to  ar¬ 
range  accordingly. 

While  the  conventions  and 
gatherings  from  a  social 
point  of  view  proved  most 
enjoyable,  and  while  the 
many  papers  and  addresses 
will  prove  valuable  additions 
to  our  clay  literature,  yet  it 
was  generally  conceded  that 
the  greatest  result  accom¬ 
plished  was  the  furthering  of 
the  publicity  movement  which 
has  now  taken  such  strong 
hold  upon  the  clay  industry. 
The  N.  B.  M.  A. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  conflict 
was  based  on  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  precedent  re¬ 
garding  the  organization 
which  has  heretofore  pre¬ 
vailed  following  a  system  of 
advancing  the  Vice  President 
in  order  from  year  to  year  to 
the  office  of  President.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  plan  Mr.  C. 
A.  Bloomfield,  of  Metuchen, 
N.  J.,  was  in  order  for  elec¬ 
tion  as  president.  When  the 
time  for  nomination  of  offi¬ 
cials  came  up,  however,  after 
Mr.  Bloomfield  was  nom¬ 
inated,  a  strong  movement  developed  for  a  rival  candidate 
in  the  person  of  C.  B.  Ver  Nooy,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Ver  Nooy  was  strongly  championed  not  only  by  the 
Chicago  force  but  a  considerable  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  clay  workers  from  other  sections,  and  the  issue 
finally  came  to  a  formal  ballot,  in  which  Mr.  Bloomfield 
received  108  votes  and  Mr.  Ver  Nooy,  102.  Mr.  Ver  Nooy 
promptly  arose  and  moved  the  unanimous  election  of  Mr. 
Bloomfield  and  this  was  carried  with  enthusiasm.  The 
usual  precedent  was  followed  without  conflict  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
advanced  from  2nd  Vice  President  to  first  Vice  President, 
and  of  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers  of  Alton,  Ill.,  who  was 
advanced  from  3rd  Vice  President  to  2nd  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  C.  P.  Mayer,  of  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  elected  3rd  Vice  President  and  Mr  .John  Sibley  again 
re-elected  Treasurer.  Mr.  Sibley’s  friends  are  counted 


C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  Newly  Elected  President  of 

The  N.  B.  M.  A. 


CROWNING  EVENT  OF  THE  WEEK’S  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS. 

The  Grand  Eanquet  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Annex  Hotel,  Friday,  March  8th,  at  Which  Hon.  James  R.  Garfield,  Guest  of  Honor,  Delivered  an  Address  on  “Conservation. 
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by  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and 
his  re-election  was  of  course  enthusiastically  unanimous. 
Another  conflict  was  imminent  when  the  election  of  Sec¬ 
retary  was  reached.  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Randall,  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis  was  nominated  to  succeed  himself  and  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  him,  C.  Wendell  Lansing,  Editor  of  the  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record,”  was  nominated  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Beagle  of 
New  Galilee,  Pa.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bohnsack.  Prep¬ 
arations  were  made  for  a  formal  ballot  when  further 
conflict  was  ended  and  harmony  restored  by  Mr.  Lansing, 
who  promptly  asked  the  privilege  of  the  floor  and  in  the 
cause  of  harmony,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  association, 


James  R.  Garfield,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Guest  of  Honor 
at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Banquet. 


withdrew  his  name,  upon  which  the  election  of  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall  was  made  unanimous. 

The  opening  session  was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Rev.  John  W.  McGann,  a  prominent  Chicago  minister, 
after  which  the  official  welcome  from  Mayor  Carter  Har¬ 
rison  was  presented  by  his  representative,  Hon.  L.  D. 
McGann,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  of  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

His  graceful  compliments  to  the  association  and  the 
industry  which  it  represents  and  his  hearty  words  of  wel¬ 
come  were  responded  to  by  E.  F.  Knight  of  Bradford, 
Pa.,  as  follows: 

“I  have  listened  with  much  favor  to  Mr.  McGann’s 
interesting  and  courteous  welcome  and  it  is  indeed  a  pleas¬ 
ant  duty  to  tell  the  Mayor  and  his  representative  how 
much  the  National  Brick  Makers  Association  assembled 


here  appreciate  his  greeting.  We,  of  cour^,  very  much 
regret  that  the  Mayor  cannot  be  here.  MostAyf  us  have 


W.  D.  Gates, 

President  American  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
and  of  the  Chicago  Clay  Club. 

never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  personally  but 
we  all  know  of  him.  We  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  few 


Eben  Rodgers  of  Alton,  III.,  Second  Vice  President  of  the 

N.  B.  M.  A. 

individuals  who  having  lost  out — or  retired — has  been 
able  to  “come  back”  and  he  is  apparently  able  to  come 
back  whenever  he  desires. 
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“We  also  appreciate  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  McGann.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  but  the  Brick  Manufacturers  need  to 
have  held  up  to  them  continually  the  fact  that  they  should 
not  try  to  keep  all  the  money  in  their  own  pockets — that 


Chas.  M.  Crook  of  Youngstown,  O.,  Retiring  President  of  the 

N.  B.  M.  A. 


they  put  a  portion  of  it  in  the  pockets  of  their  men,  who 
assist  them  to  carry  on  their  business.  Unfortunately  con¬ 
ditions  are  such  that  after  we  have  put  into  our  men’s  pock¬ 
ets  their  salaries  we  have  to  go  down  to  the  bank  and  see 


F.  C.  Talbot,  Supt.  of  the  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


come  here;  we  like  to  meet  the  people  here.  We  realize  the 
fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  these  conventions  held  in 
Chicago  each  year  and  it  is  indeed  a  compliment  when  the 
people  of  Chicago  through  representatives  devote  as  much 


Hon.  John  B.  Rose  of  New  York,  Who  Delivered  A  Stirring 
Speech  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention. 


time  and  attention  to  the  meeting  of  any  body  of  men  has 
so  far  been  manifested. 

“I  want  to  call  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
history  of  Chicago.  It  is  recorded  that  the  first  public  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  1833  and  it  is  also  recorded  that  the  first 
business  to  be  attended  to  was  the  building  of  a  bridge  of 
trees  across  the  River  and  the  next  thing  they  did  was  to 
build  a  log  jail.  Chicago  always  was  hospitable.  At  that 
time  Chicago  was  derisively  called  amphibious  but  it  has 
been  able  to  lift  itself  out  of  the  mud.  In  1837  when  the 
city  made  application  to  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  for  a 
five-year  loan  of  $25,000  it  was  refused — I  suppose  the  reason 
was  ‘times  are  bad  and  the  capital  tied  up’.  At  least  that 
is  the  line  of  talk  we  generally  get. 

“The  first  census  was  taken  in  1837  and  shows  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1,800  men,  845  women  and  1,355  children — there  was 
no  race  suicide  at  that  time.  We  have  to  use  the  super¬ 
lative  when  talking  about  Chicago.  It  consumes  250,000  mil- 


W.  S.  Dickey  of  the  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


the  cashier  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  pay  current  lion  gallons  of  water — some  of  you  might  not  believe  that, 
bills.  and  since  I  have  seen  of  these  Chicago  men  I  am  inclined  to 

“Many  of  us  need  no  introduction  to  Chicago.  We  like  to  doubt  it  myself.  Chicago  has  a  mighty  excellent  school  sys- 
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tem  and  takes  care  of  34  million  children  in  in  the  public 
schools  and  it  is  the  only  city  in  the  country,  I  believe, 
that  has  a  woman  superintendent — and  a  successful  one  at 
that. 

“Again,  Mr.  McGann,  as  the  representative  of  the  Mayor, 
we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  cordial  welcome 
you  have  given  us  to  this  city  and  we  expect  as  a  result  of 
this  convention  and  the  great  Clay  Products  Exposition  at  the 
Coliseum  that  much  good  will  come  not  only  to  our  associa¬ 


te.  B.  VerNooy,  Vice  President  of  the  III.  Brick  Co.,  Prominent 
in  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention. 


tion  but  to  the  great  city  of  Chicago  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.” 

The  opening  session  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  was  presided 
over  by  President  Charles  M.  Crook,  of  Youngstown,  O., 
a  man  who,  through  his  whole  life  of  service,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  industry,  won  a  large  host  of  personal 
friends  and  who  is  considered  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  well  informed  clay  workers  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Crook’s  address  was  replete  with  kindly  thoughts,  inspir¬ 
ing  ideas  and  creditable  both  to  himself  and  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  he  has  so  worthily  represented. 

Following  the  president’s  address  came  the  regular  an¬ 
nual  report  of  Treasurer  John  W.  Sibley,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  which  consisted  principally  of  the  statement  that 
there  was  $407.03  in  the  treasury.  He  enumerated  the  dis¬ 
bursements  and  told  the  following  story: 

“A  darky  was  arrested  in  the  south  for  stealing  chickens 
and  after  hearing-  a  very  poor  defense  by  a  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  lawyer,  after  which  the  darky  was  sentenced, 
the  darky  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  and 
he  replied:  ‘Well,  between  my  reputation  and  the  speech 
my  lawyer  made  I  am  only  surprised  that  you  don’t  hang 
me.’  I  trust  you  will  be  as  lenient  with  me  in  your  judg¬ 
ment.” 

Then  followed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bloomfield  by  Mr. 
Hammond. 

Just  before  the  election  of  officers,  Mr.  Crook,  the  retir¬ 
ing  president,  feeling  indisposed,  turned  the  president’s 


gavel  over  to  ex-President  Wm.  P.  Blair,  who  is  also  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Blair  made  a  very  able  presiding  officer,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  animated  and  complicated  parliamentary 
conflict,  and  exercised  his  authority  with  the  utmost  fair¬ 
ness  toward  all  concerned. 

Following  the  election  of  officials,  Mr.  Bloomfield  was 
called  to  the  chair  and,  in  accepting  the  office  of  president, 
made  the  following  speech,  which  was  short  and  to  the 
point: 

“I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  as  the  time  has  come  for 
refreshment.  I  simply  want  to  thank  you,  friends  all,  for  the 
high  honor  that  you  have  bestowed  upon  me,  as  I  have  been 
in  the  past,  as  I  am  now  and  as  I  always  will  be  as  long  as 
there  is  breath  in  my  body — I  shall  always  be  loyal  to  every 
branch  of  the  clay  working  industry  of  this  U.  S.  because  I 
know  it  is  the  only  material  in  this  world  that  will  make  a 
home  in  which  at  night  time  you  can  put  your  head  on  the 
pillow  and  know  that  come  what  may,  if  your  home  is  built  of 
brick  or  burnt  clay  you  will  have  no  fire  to  rob  you  of  your 
life  or  your  dear  ones.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.” 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  brief  report  of  the  proceedings, 
to  recall  much  of  the  controversy  which  took  place  in  the 
election  of  officials,  although  many  of  the  nomination 
speeches  were  of  such  brilliant  character  as  to  merit  repro¬ 
duction.  Among  the  nominating  and  seconding  speeches 
made  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bloomfield  were  those  of  Messrs. 


L.  E.  Rodgers,  Head  of  the  Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Prominent  in  Connection  With  The  Entertainment  of 
the  Guests. 

Hammond,  Deckman,  Randall  and  Kane,  and  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Vernooy,  Messrs.  J.  N.  Adams,  Beagle,  Schlake, 
Knight,  Hood  and  Sunderland. 

In  accepting  the  office  of  First  Vice  President,  Mr.  W. 
H.  H.  Rogers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  said: 

“I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  courtesy  extended  in  electing 
me  to  your  first  vice-presidency  and  I  appreciate  the  honor. 
I  accept  the  office  and  ask  your  confidence.” 
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The  Second  Vice  President  had  escaped  from  the  room 
before  accepting  his  office — but  Mr.  Blair  said  for  him : 

“Mr.  Rodgers  (Eben  Rodgers,  of  Alton,  Ill.),  is  one  of  the 
young  brick  makers  in  the  country  who  gets  right  down  and 
knows  what  he  is  doing.  He  has  learned  it  from  almost 
babyhood  up  and  by  his  own  efforts  and  industry  has  the  best 
up-to-date  equipped  plant.” 

Mr.  C.  P.  Mayer,  of  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  in  accepting  office 
said: 

“I  am  very  thankful  for  the  honor  received  in  being  made 
third  vice-president  of  this  great  association,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  detain  you.  At  the  St.  Louis  convention  they  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  red  hat  to  go  with  my  red  vest  and  tie. 
I  have  the  tie  and  vest  here  tonight  but  not  the  red  hat.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  myself  in  office.” 

Mr.  Sibley  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  re-elected  Treasurer, 
said: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the 
honor  conferred  on  me,  and  I  will  do  the  best  possible  with 
it.  Judging  from  the  number  of  empty  seats  I  think  everybody 
is  in  about  the  same  fix  as  the  automobilist  in  the  South 
who  had  a  puncture  and  stopped  to  fix  it  in  the  broiling  sun. 
When  he  got  the  puncture  mended  he  went  into  town  and 
asked  the  first  darky  he  saw,  “Where  is  the  nearest  place  to 
get  a  nice  cold  drink  of  beer.”  The  darkey  pointed  down  the 
road  and  said:  ‘Right  straight  down  that  road  about  50  miles.’ 
So  I  think  the  members  of  the  convention  feel  that  refresh¬ 
ment  is  that  far  away.” 

Mr.  Crook — retiring  President  introduced  Theo.  Randall 

— re-elected  Secretary  and  said : 

“It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  old  chestnut — I  don’t  know  what  to  say  this  time 
but  then  you  all  know  him  and  all  about  him. 

Mr.  Randall  said: 

“There  are  a  great  many  things  I  would  like  to  say  but 
the  fellows  I  want  to  say  them  to  are  gone.  I  am  glad,  of 
course,  to  be  re-elected.  I  appreciate  this  friendship.  I  am 
glad  to  stand  side  by  side  with  Charley  Blomfield  for  another 
year  and  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  factions  and  there 
are  not  going  to  be  any  disruptions  pf  the  National  Association; 
it  is  going  right  on  as  it  has  been  doing. 

“We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  men  who  promoted  the  Clay 
Show.  If  we  had  not  come  up  here  this  year  I  know  the 
Clay  show  would  have  gone  on  just  the  same,  and  I  know 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  would  have  been  going  on  just  the  same 
if  there  had  been  no  Clay  Show,  and  we  are  going  to  go  on 
and  on.  We  are  going  to  continue  to  progress.  I  am  glad 
I  am  re-elected  secretary  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Purdy  made  a  few  remarks  about  what  he  teaches 
his  students  in  ceramics.  He  said  he  teaches  them  first 
of  all  to  think.  “Of  course  it  is  impossible  in  our  labora¬ 
tory  to  give  the  actual  conditions  under  which  these  boys 
would  work  but  we  teach  them  that  they  do  not  know 
it  all  when  they  leave  college,  they  must  learn  when  they 
go  out  into  real  work,  and  keep  on  learning.  One  thing 
I  insist  on  is  that  they  think. 

We  are  trying  the  best  we  know  how  to  duplicate  the 
conditions  under  which  the  boy  will  work.  We  have  only 
a  30  ft.  kiln  but  we  try  to  burn  that  with  the  same  way 
and  on  the  same  principle  that  they  do  at  factories.  We 
do  not  conduct  our  experiments  with  a  microscope.  We 
have  a  kiln,  a  coal  pile  and  a  shovel  and  the  students  to 
do  the  shoveling.  I  also  try  to  give  the  students  more 
work  than  they  are  able  to  do. 

Not  all  the  boys  that  come  to  the  Ceramic  school  be¬ 
come  ceramists,  but  they  can  all  graduate  from  school  be¬ 
cause  they  meet  certain  requirements  of  the  school.  When 
students  prove  they  are  worthy  we  recommend  them  for 
high  positions  but  we  never  recommend  them  if  they  are 
not  worthy.  We  do  not  want  our  boys  to  go  out  from 
school  and  get  more  money  than  they  give  service.  We 
tell  them  to  work  for  bare  living  wages  until  they  learn 
practical  work. 

Chicago  has  been  selected  as  the  1913  convention  city  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  This  was 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  convention,  the  final  session  of 
which  was  held  in  the  large  convention  hall  of  the  Annex 
Hotel,  Friday. 

This  means  that  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  will  be 
held  again  in  Chicago  next  year  and  will  be  backed  by  all 


the  national  bodies.  A  strong  sentiment  prevailed  in 
favor  of  New  York  or  Atlantic  City  for  the  next  conven¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  deemed  wise  to  give  the  exposition  the 
support  that  comes  from  holding  the  convention  at  the 
same  time. 

Senator  John  B.  Rose,  one  of  the  leading  New  York 
brick  manufacturers,  was  the  star  speaker  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  his  address  in  behalf  of  a  wider  movement  for 
promoting  clay  interests,  was  received  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Just  before  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  made,  Secretary  T. 
A.  Randall  declared  that  the  Chicago  meeting  was  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  successful  ever  held,  and  that  he 
numbered  among  the  Illinois  brick  manufacturers  many  of 
his  warmest  friends. 

The  original  program  was  gone  through  with,  from  the 
start  of  the  convention  until  the  end. 

One  of  the  salient  actions  of  the  convention  was  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  to  have  the  association  place  an 
exhibit  of  American  clay  products,  permanently  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  location  to  be  announced  later. 

THE  BANQUET. 

The  most  attractive  social  feature  of  the  convention, 
the  banquet,  occurred  Friday  evening  in  the  Gold  Room  of 
the  Annex,  which  was  decorated  for  the  occasion  with 
the  National  colors,  red,  white  and  blue.  A  magnificent 
spectacle  was  presented  when  the  600  guests  richly  at¬ 
tired  in  evening  dress  were  seated  around  the  handsomely 
decorated  tables. 

The  entire  company  arose  and  joined  in  singing  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner,”  under  the  leadership  of  the 
orchestra  director.  The  excellent  menu  representing  the 
highest  art  of  the  caterer  was  served  faultlessly.  Between 
the  courses  popular  songs,  such  as  “It’s  a  Big  Night  To¬ 
night,”  “O,  Chicago,”  “Illinois”  and  etc.,  were  sung,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  orchestra.  After  the  demi  tasse  was 
served  President  Gates  as  toastmaster  gave  a  witty  open¬ 
ing  address,  in  which  he  recalled  memories  of  the  first 
convention  held  some  26  years  ago,  remarking  that 
many  chang'es  had  been  wrought,  but  many  seemed  to 
have  escaped  the  frost,  and  while  some  of  the  gentlemen 
look  older  the  ladies  looked  as  young  as  they  did  twenty- 
six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Schlake  was  then  introduced  and  made  some  pleas¬ 
ing  remarks,  inviting  the  guests  to  visit  his  plants  next 
year,  regretting  that  on  account  of  the  weather  conditions 
the  contemplated  visit  this  year  was  obliged  to  be  post¬ 
poned. 

Mr.  Gates  with  felicitous  remarks  introduced  Hon. 
James  R.  Garfield  who  gave  a  most  masterfully  address 
on  “Conservation.”  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  in  full,  but  the  main  point  made  was  that  the 
mistake  has  been  that  we  have  too  long  refrained  from 
taking  up  constructive  government  and  that  the  crying 
need  of  the  hour  is  constructive  legislation  not  destructive 
litigation. 

Mr.  Fritz  Wagner,  of  Chicago,  was  called  upon  for  the 
“Stein  Song,”  and  made  a  graceful  apology  for  being  un¬ 
able  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  toast  master. 

It  was  regretted  that  R.  E.  Sunderland,  of  Omaha,  was 
unable  to  be  present  to  respond  to  toast  “Blue  Sky  and 
Common  Sense,”  but  Senator  John  B.  Rose  consented  to 
speak  in  his  stead.  He  complimented  Chicago  upon  the 
splendid  entertainment  which  had  been  provided  and  said 
this  was  the  most  beautiful  banquet  he  had  ever  attend¬ 
ed,  but  regretted  that  there  were  “ladies  to  the  right  of 
him,  ladies  to  the  left  of  him,  but  none  near  him.” 

Walter  S.  Dickey,  of  Kansas  City,  next  gave  a  splendid 
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speech  upon  the  “Influence  of  Inland  Water  Ways  on 
the  Distribution  of  Clay  Products,”  in  which  he  said 
among  other  good  things,  “Bacon  says:  ‘There  are  three 
things  which  make  a  Nation  great  and  prosperous.  A 
fertile  soil,  busy  workshops,  and  easy  conveyance  for  men 
and  commodities  from  one  place  to  another.’  Minimizing 
transportation  costs  is  now  an  economic  subject  of  world¬ 
wide  importance,  and,  with  us,  a  national  necessity.” 

Mr.  Hood,  of  Atlanta,  proved  to  be  an  orator  of  con¬ 
siderable  power  and  ability  and  gave  a  spirited  talk  along 
progressive  lines. 

Mr.  Gates  then  thought  he  heard  the  hammers  of  the 
Chicago  Cluy  Club  pounding,  and  wished  the  guests 
“Good  Night,”  thus  ending  the  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  banquet  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 


GARFIELD  ON  CONSERVATION  AND  BUSINESS. 

Conservation  means  use  in  its  highest  and  best  sense,  that 
is,  use  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  each  generation,  but 
without  unnecessary  waste. 

Few  of  our  natural  resources  are  more  adapted  to  the  wise 
application  of  the  principles  of  conservation  than  clay.  It 
may  be  termed,  because  of  its  general  distribution  and  enor¬ 
mous  quantity,  practically  one  of  the  non-expendable  natural 
resources,  and  in  its  use  it  takes  the  place  of  wood,  a  nat¬ 
ural  resource  that  has  been  and  is  being  wickedly  wasted. 

The  extension  of  the  use  of  clay  products  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  use  of  timber. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  wise  use  of  both  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  admirable  Exposition  in  the  Coliseum  shows  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  practical  and  artistic  use  that  clay  products 
may  be  put  to. 

Another  reason  and  a  most  important  one,  for  the  use  of 
clay  products  is  the  decrease  of  the  fire  hazard,  with  its 
tremendous  annual  loss  in  life  and  property. 

Thus  from  the  mere  material  side  the  use  of  clay  products 
should  pay  an  ever-increasing  part  in  the  problem  of  con¬ 
servation. 

I  want,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
broader  phases  of  conservation.  When  Gifford  Pinchot  began 
his  fight  to  save  the  forests  of  this  country,  he  was  interested 
not  merely  in  the  forests,  but  more  vitally  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  country.  The  saving  of  the  forests  is  but 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  practical  conservation. 

The  forests  should  be  saved  not  for  the  lumber  man,  nor 
the  coal  for  the  coal  man,  nor  the  clay  for  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  nor  the  water  powers  for  the  water  power  com¬ 
panies,  but  all  of  these  natural  resources  are  to  be  saved  and 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  become  more  efficient,  have  greater 
opportunities  and  enjoy  to  a  greater  degree,  generation  by 
generation,  the  things  that  make  for  the  permanent  growth 
and  welfare  of  our  nation,  and  for  the  happiness  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  nation. 

Considered  in  this  light,  conservation  is  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  the  tremendous  experiment  that  we  as  a  people 
are  trying,  namely,  that  of  self  government. 

Conservation  in  recent  years  has  taken  hold  of  the  public 
mind  because  it  does  appeal  to  the  average  man  and  woman, 
because  it  affects  in  a  vital  way  the  life,  and  affairs  of  the 
average  man  and  woman ;  because  it  looks  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  the  common  good,  rather  than  to  the  pecuniary  benefit 
or  the  particular  privilege  and  advantage  of  a  favored  few. 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  me — the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  conservation  does  not  imply  or  involve  an  unjust 
attack  upon  the  private  interests  that  develop  our  natural 
resources,  but  it  means  that  those  private  interests  shall  be 


subordinate  to  and  subject  to  the  public  good.  Private  inter¬ 
est  is  entitled  to  fair  and  ample  profit  for  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  but  it  is  not  entitled  to  an  exorbitant 
profit  or  monopoly.  The  great  fights  that  in  recent  years  have 
saved  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska,  the  timber  lands  and  the 
water  power  sites  on  the  National  Domain,  have  been  waged 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  our  country.  They  have 
not  been  animated  by  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  against  private 
capital,  but  they  have  at  least  made  private  capital  under¬ 
stand,  if  it  is  to  permanently  and  fairly  succeed,  it  must  sub¬ 
ject  itself  to  public  regulation  and  supervision. 

This  brings  me  to  another  topic  for  your  consideration. 
There  would  be  but  little  use  to  conserve  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  if  we  were  to  leave  them  undeveloped,  or  developed 
in  so  small  a  way  as  not  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  genera¬ 
tion,  Thus  we  need  business  and  big  business  to  develop 
these  resources,  and  we  cannot  have  such  business  successful 
unless  we  provide  methods  under  which  big  business  may  be 
safely  and  profitably  conducted. 

This  brings  to  mind  one  of  the  great  issues  of  the  day  in 
which  you  as  business  men  are  tremendously  interested. 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  such  uncertainty  in  business,  such  a 
drag  on  business  progress?  Without  doubt  there  are  many 
reasons  no  one  of  which  is  controlling,  but  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  chief  causes  for  present  conditions  is  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  by  definite  and  affirma¬ 
tive  legislation,  a  method  under  which  the  great  business  in¬ 
terests  of  our  country  can  be  carried  on,  subject  to  such 
executive  supervision,  regulation,  and  control,  as  will  safe¬ 
guard  the  public  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  legitimate  profit  and  continued  development. 

I  think  it  worse  than  idle  to  say  that  the  Courts  can  pro¬ 
vide  such  a  system  for  the  conduct  of  business.  If  we  leave 
the  matter  to  the  Courts  each  individual  case  must  be  worked 
out  through  the  slow,  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  process  of 
litigation,  either  criminal  or  civil. 

As  the  National  Banks  have  been  made  strong,  secure  and 
profitable  under  the  stringent  control  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency;  as  the  railroads  have  been  made  stronger, 
cleaner  and  better  by  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commerce  Commission,  so  likewise  under  similar 
provision  of  affirmative  legislation,  the  great  industrial  basis 
of  the  country  can  be  made  stronger,  safer  and  more  per¬ 
manently  successful. 

We  of  course  need  both  civil  and  criminal  statutes  that 
when  violated  may  be  enforced  against  the  business  wrong¬ 
doer  exactly  as  we  need  such  statutes  to  protect  society 
against  individual  wrong  doing,  but  in  both  of  these  cases 
such  statutes  should  be  left  for  the  unusual  and  extreme  case. 
It  is  far  wiser  to  provide  methods  to  prevent  and  check 
wrong  doing,  rather  than  wait  until  the  wrong  is  done  and 
:hen  merely  penalize  the  individual  wrong  doer. 

What  the  people  of  this  country  today  demand  is  construct¬ 
ive  legislation,  not  destructive  litigation.  The  business  of 
the  country  has  too  long  suffered  under  conditions  that  could 
have  been  remedied.  It  is  for  you  and  the  other  business 
men  of  this  country  to  determine  whether  you  wish  litiga¬ 
tion  or  legislation. 


WHAT  KEEPS  BRICK  TOGETHER. 

Pat  and  Mike  stood  looking  at  the  brickwork,  at  the 
Coliseum,  when  the  following  conversation  was  over¬ 
heard: 

Mike — “Pat,  kin  yez  tell  me  what  kapes  them  brick  to- 
gither?” 

Pat — “Sure,  Mike,  it’s  the  mortar.” 

Mike — “Not  by  a  dom  site.  That  kapes  them  apart.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  DESTRUCTIVE 

COMPETITION 


Paper  Read  by  R.  E.  Sunderland,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Before  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Meeting  in  Chicago 


There  is  no  conceivable  forecast  of  the  future  of  the 
brick  business  from  which  competition  may  be  elimina¬ 
ted.  Competition  has  always  given  the  brick  man  grave 
concern  and  competition  stands  out  as  the  most  important 
factor  in  any  consideration  of  his  future — at  least  up  to 
the  south  edge  of  eternity.  Beyond  that,  firebrick,  per¬ 
haps! 

We  may  well  give  this  interesting  phase  of  the  brick 
business  our  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  attention. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  different  kinds  of  competi¬ 
tion;  one  is  con-structive  and  the  other  is  de-structive. 
One  is  consistent  with  all  of  those  elements  which  tend 
to  success,  while  the  other  savors  of  the  characteristics 
which  usually  precede  business  disaster.  One  will  build 
up  the  brick  business  until  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
profitable  pursuits  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  while  the 
other  will  stunt  its  development  and  growth  and  cause  it 
to  yield  but  meagre  earnings  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

In  order  to  develop  anything  helpful  or  useful  in  this 
discussion  we  may  first  consider  “competition”  as  a  gener¬ 
al  subject  and  later  divide  it  into  the  two  particular  kinds 
for  further  analysis. 

Competition  began  when  time  first  entered  upon  its 
flight.  Human  life — and  all  other  life  for  that  matter — is 
a  record  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.”  Rivalry,  contest, 
competition;  these  are  parallel  with  progress  and  civili¬ 
zation. 

Amon  men,  among  tribes,  among  nations,  destructive 
competition  with  its  annihilation,  its  desire  to  destroy, 
its  greed  for  physical  supremacy,  such  competition  has 
written  history  in  letters  of  blood  uselessly,  ruthlessly, 
lavishly  shed. 

Likewise  among  makers  and  sellers  of  brick  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  destructive  type  of  competition,  with  its  annihila¬ 
tion,  its  desire  to  destroy,  its  insatiable  greed  for  suprem¬ 
acy  at  any  cost,  and  the  history  of  it  has  been  written 
and  is  still  being  written  in  the  financial  lifeblood  of  more 
than  a  few  brick  concerns  desperately  struggling  for  ex¬ 
istence. 

This  sort  of  competition  is  not  alone  a  relic  of  barbar¬ 
ism,  but  is  characteristic  of  civilized  nations,  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  inherited  from  savagery  its  brutal  ideas  of  com¬ 
petition.  But  in  no  particular  line  of  business  in  all 
branches  of  trade  is  there  a  competition  more  destructive 
than  that  which  besets  the  face  brick  industry  and  it  is  the 
face  brick  business  only  to  which  this  paper  applies. 

The  present  cut-throat,  brainless  competitive  practices 
are  the  best  evidence  that  many  of  us  are  just  now  where 
Darwin  says  we  began.  We  are  indeed  making  commer¬ 
cial  monkeys  of  ourselves  and  of  each  other,  and  it  is 
high  time  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  whole  nation-wide 
business  of  making  and  marketing  brick. 

Every  phase  of  the  brick  business  involves  the  general 
subject  of  competition.  Competition  has  for  its  founda¬ 
tion  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

From  earliest  history  man  has  desired  a  place  in  which 
he  might  live  in  safety  and  comfort;  hence  the  demand 
for  some  sort  of  building  material  and  (until  modern 
times)  he  has  always  used  the  best  available  material,  cost 
and  efficiency  considered.  True  there  have  come  changes 
in  the  kind  and  quality  of  construction,  but  such  changes 


have  been  merely  expressions  of  an  inherent  desire  to  use 
the  best. 

The  wheels  of  time  have  slowly  ground  out  our  present 
conditions  and,  as  before,  men  are  still  demanding  the 
best  construction  materials  of  which  they  have  knowl-> 
edge,  but  they  have  not  been  told  much  about  brick,  and 
consequently  have  but  little  knowledge  of  brick. 

To  me  the  past  brings  but  two  considerations  that 
are  worth  while,  memories  and  lessons.  Memories  have 
no  place  in  this  discussion,  but  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
and  those  we  have  refused  to  learn  make  up  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  our  success  and  failures  are  to  be  built. 

Where  should  a  consideration  of  competition  begin? 
With  a  wise  brick  man,  it  begins  when  his  mind  first  turns 
seriously  toward  the  brick  business  as  a  place  to  invest 
his  money  and  his  effort.  He  first  considers  the  market, 
the  trade  conditions,  the  probability  of  realizing  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit. 

In  taking  these  things  into  account  his  uppermost 
thought  and  his  deepest  concern  is  the  question  of  com¬ 
petition.  He  hays  “Where  am  I  going  to  land?”  which, 
being  interpreted  means,  “What  will  my  competitors  do 
to  me?”  And  he  answers  this  question  before  he  invests 
his  money,  if  he  has  the  build  of  a  successful  business 
man. 

He  knows,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  competition. 
If  he  is  wise  (and  wise  men  have  been  known  to  invest 
in  brick  factories  and  some  of  them  have  come  out  of  it 
still  wiser),  he  knows  in  advance  the  extent  of  that  com¬ 
petition  and  it  becomes  a  weighty  factor  in  his  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  matter. 

He  must  first  determine  upon  a  location.  Does  he  con¬ 
clude  to  locate  at  Hungrytown  solely  because,  judging 
outward  appearances,  one  factory  seems  to  have  pros¬ 
pered  there — and  without  knowing  there  is  business 
enough  for  an  additional  factory?  Yes,  too  often 
—and  with  the  usual  disastrous  effect  upon  one  or  both 
institutions  and  a  reflex  damage  to  the  whole  industry. 

He  must,  of  course,  consider  quality  and  availability 
of  raw  materials,  cost  of  fuel,  convenient  and  economical 
accessibility  to  the  market,  the  demand  for  the  particular 
kind  of  product — these  and  other  essential  questions  are 
too  seldom  fully  digested  and  too  seldom  decided  upon 
the  basis  of  the  probable  competitive  advantages  or  dis¬ 
advantages  involved. 

These  are  all  competitive  considerations  and  must  of 
necessity  have  a  bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  the  venture, 
but  having  established  his  plant,  the  real  test  of  actual 
ability,  breadth  of  vision,  fitness  or  unfitness  for  ultimate 
success  is  that  mar’s  attitude  toward  his  competitor. 
Does  he  become  a  con-structive  or  de-structive  force  in 
the  brick  business? 

Read  the  record  and  see.  Read  your  own  record,  Mr. 
Brickman,  and  point  out  to  yourself  wherein  you  have 
succeeded  and  wherein  you  have  failed  and  you  can  trace 
your  success  or  your  failure  in  a  large  measure  to  your 
attitude  toward  your  competitors  and  their  attitude  toward 
you.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  statement  and  broaden 
it  out  so  as  to  include  the  dealer  as  well  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

There  has  been  a  fatal  absence  of  non-structive  compe¬ 
tition,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that,  as  a  class, 
we  brick  men  (manufacturers  and  dealers  alike)  have  been 
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active  forces  in  an  era  of  demoralizing,  devastating,  dan¬ 
gerous  competition;  we  have  been  shortsighted,  narrow, 
bigoted,  stubborn,  and  jealous;  we  have  sold  our  business 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  lost  opportunities  and  have 
robbed  ourselves  of  both  money  and  respect  of  the  build¬ 
ing  public. 

Take  the  new-born  brick  plant,  conceived  and  delivered 
without  thought  of  its  own  chance  of  a  normal  existence 
and  with  no  regard  to  its  effect  upon  brick  society.  What 
happens?  Does  the  smart  novice  go  to  his  established 
competitor  and  talk  matters  over,  with  a  view  to  their  mu¬ 
tual  advantage?  Does  he  try  to  develop  a  different  prod¬ 
uct  and  attempt  to  establish  a  profitable  business  for  it? 
Hardly!  The  usual  attitude  of  the  new  recruit  is  that  he 
will  “show”  his  apparently  successful  rival  what  a  pre¬ 
cocious  child  can  do,  and  he  proceeds  to  do  so,  duplicat¬ 
ing  his  product,  cutting  under  his  prices,  knifing  him  in 
every  possible  way. 

What  does  the  aforesaid  established  manufacturer  do? 
Does  he  suggest  a  conference,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
the  young  upstart  should  have  first  come  to  him  on  a  sim- 
lira  errand?  Does  he  use  every  possible  means  to  save  the 
situation  for  both  concerns?  You  know  the  answer.  He 
resents  the  intrusion  and  determines  to  show  his  inexpe¬ 
rienced  competitor  that  there  is  no  room  for  both;  he 
allots  a  short  period,  perhaps  months,  perhaps  years,  for 
his  complete  annihilation,  meanwhile  wasting  his  own 
substance,  which  might  better  have  been  spent  for  adver¬ 
tising  or  otherwise  building  up  his  own  business. 

And  thus,  with  daggers  pointed  toward  each  other  and 
with  two-thirds  of  their  energy,  and  thought  directed 
toward  a  mutual  desire  to  celebrate  the  other’s  commer¬ 
cial  funeral,  they  proceed  with  the  balance  of  their  dis¬ 
couraged  faculties  to  market  their  own  brick. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  disgraceful  picture,  but  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  has  many  a  counterpart  in  real  life. 

And  what  of  the  dealer?  Is  he  a  little  angel  of  perfec¬ 
tion  whose  whole  soul  is  filled  with  a  righteous  desire  to 
build  up  fortunes  of  his  competitor?  What  of  the  dealer, 
that  is,  the  face  brick  dealer? 

The  dealer  is  the  man  who  comes  into  contact  with 
the  prospective  or  actual  user  of  brick  (and  in  so  far  as 
the  manufacturer  comes  into  this  relation,  he  is  also  a 
dealer  in  the  meaning  of  this  paper.)  The  dealer  is  the 
potential  force  whose  influence  upon  the  building  public 
counts  for  good  or  bad  for  the  brick  business.  The  dealer 
is  the  salesman  by  whom  the  commodity  and  all  of  those 
interested  in  it  are  judged.  First  of  all  the  dealer  must 
sell  his  own  line  of  brick.  That  is  admittedly  his  first 
duty.  What  he  may  claim  for  his  own  brick,  is  not  at 
present  under  consideration.  That  is  a  matter  quite  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  customer.  The  wise  dealer  will 
tell  the  truth  of  his  failure  to  do  so — as  in  all  lines  of 
salesmanship — will  be  an  asset  to  his  competitor. 

We  may  accept  as  legitimate  any  honest  statement  as 
to  the  quality  and  desirability  of  a  competitor’s  product 
and  any  honest  statement  as  to  his  ability  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  in  furnishing  brick  for  a  given  project.  As  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  practice,  salesmen  may  differ,  for 
some  regard  as  dangerous  any  degree  of  “knocking;” 
that  is,  however,  a  matter  of  judgment  and  the  legitimacy 
of  the  practice  may  be  admitted. 

But  we  may  well  consider  as  wholly  illegitimate,  un¬ 
worthy,  distinctly  discreditable  and  destructive — as  well 
as  finally  unprofitable — certain  vicious  practices  which  are 
all  too  common. 

The  temptation  to  pursue  contemptible  methods  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fact  that  most  buyers  of  face  brick  buy 


but  once  and  the  effect  upon  future  business  is  often 
thought  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration.  “Anything  to 
secure  this  particular  order”  is  too  frequently  the  govern¬ 
ing  motive.  But  this  can  not  satisfy  any  brick  man  who  is 
a  credit  to  the  business  or  who  has  any  desire  to  be  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  upbuilding  the  industry. 

What  about  dishonest  statements  as  to  a  competitor 
or  his  brick?  This  covers  a  multitude  of  evil  minded  con¬ 
coctions  which  could  not  emanate  from  any  selfrespecting 
salesman,  and  which  would  not  knowingly  be  tolerated 
by  any  concern  of  integrity  and  decency. 

And  I  desire  to  point  out  some  of  these  vicious  prac¬ 
tices  which  constitute  glaring  examples  of  destructive 
competition  and  which  must  be  abandoned  if  profitable 
business  is  to  be  developed  to  the  utmost. 

Covering  a  brick  with  an  invisible  film  of  paraffine  in 
order  to  beat  the  other  fellow  in  an  absorption  test.  Any 
comment  necessary  on  such  a  practice? 

Selecting  and  showing  a  cull  or  an  inferior  sample 
of  a  competitor’s  product  representing  that  it  is  a  fair 
average  sample — especially  in  the  absence  of  that  compet¬ 
itor — is  hardly  worthy  of  any  man. 

A  photograph  of  a  brick  job  showing,  as  efflorescence 
a  smear  of  lime  or  plaster  dust  under  a  window  where 
debris  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  building,  is  not  conducive 
to  good  feeling  between  competitors. 

After  losing  an  order  in  fair  and  square  competition, 
it  is  hardly  ethical  to  loiter  around  a  building  site  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  buyer  dissatisfied  with  the  brick 
delivered  by  the  other  fellow. 

It  is  a  distinctly  unclean  trick  to  allege  that  buying 
brick  from  a  competitor  is  likely  to  delay  a  building, 
hanging  such  a  suggestion  upon  the  fact  that  on  a  former 
occasion  the  said  competitor  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
a  car  of  brick  lost  in  transit,  an  experience  common  to  all 
shippers. 

It  is  not  at  all  constructive  nor  does  it  build  up  a 
profitable  competitive  situation  for  a  brick  salesman  to 
prejudice  a  buyer  by  telling  him  that  the  brick  offered 
by  a  competitor  was  formerly  sold  at  a  less  price.  How 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  ordinary  horse  sense  this 
seems  and  yet  it  is  a  common  practice  in  some  places. 

If  there  is  any  one  condition  under  which  competing 
salesman  can  afford  to  be  mutually  respectful  it  is  at  pub¬ 
lic  lettings.  Each  is  given  a  fair  chance  to  present  his 
proposition  and  a  deciding  vote  is  usually  taken.  Up  to 
that  moment  every  atom  of  salesmanship  may  well  be  put 
td  its  very  best  use — but  once  the  verdict  is  announced  it 
is  not  an  evidence  of  good  faith  to  pursue  methods  cal¬ 
culated  to  undermine  the  successful  competitor,  especially 
by  misrepresentations,  wicked  insinuations  and  worse.  My 
salesmen  are  expected  to  accept  the  verdict,  congratulate 
the  other  fellow  when  he  wins,  thank  the  board  for  a 
chance  to  figure,  wish  all  parties  a  successful  deal  and  go 
on  after  the  next  job!  And  this  is  no  more  than  is  custo¬ 
mary  among  prize  fighters  and  lawyers.  What  gain  can 
come  from  a  desire  to  spoil  the  deal  for  the  other  fellow, 
after  having  lost  out? 

Even  if  destructive  methods  could  increase  the  demand 
for  brick  they  would  not  be  justified  but  we  all  know 
that  only  by  constructive  policies  can  the  use  of  brick  be 
enlarged,  and  it  is  high  time  for  us  as  brick  men  to  get 
in  line  with  real  progress. 

If  the  misdirected  energy  that  is  being  wasted  upon 
destructive  competitive  practices,  should  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  the  public  interest  in  brick,  a  marvelous  change 
would  take  place. 

So  much  for  de-structive  methods  of  competition.  I 
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have  not  pretended  to  include  in  this  paper  all  of  the 
practices  which  have  been  tearing  out  the  very  vitals  of 
the  brick  business,  but  I  have  selected  a  few  from  the 
many  that  have  come  from  my  acquaintances  among  the 
brick  men  of  the  country  and  the  instances  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  typical  rather  than  specific. 

Taking  up  the  constructive  phrase  of  competition  let 
us  begin  with  maintaining  profitable  prices. 

Of  all  commodities  face  brick  should  bring  a  reasonable 
profit.  First  because  the  seller  needs  the  money,  and 
second,  because  there  is  seldom  any  fundamental  neces¬ 
sity  for  cutting. 

The  best  evidence  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  a 
concern  or  its  salesmen  is  a  decent  consideration  of  com¬ 
petitors.  Salesmen  who  are  really  salesmen,  will  talk 
color,  quality,  texture,  the  beauty  of  the  finished  wall, 
service,  and  every  other  profit  protecting  argument. 

Genuine,  brainy,  constructive  salesmanship  will  pre¬ 
serve  margins  so  that  he  who  finally  lands  the  order  may 
do  so  profitably. 

Who  thanks  you,  Mr.  Brickman,  for  a  price  from  which 
the  profit  has  been  squeezed?  Surely  not  your  competitor. 
Nor  does  the  building  committee,  the  owner,  the  archi¬ 
tect  nor  the  contractor.  “The  memory  of  quality  lingers 
long  after  price  is  forogtten.”  Preserve  the  margins  and 
we  will  respect  ourselves  as  brick  men.  Preserve  margins 
and  we  will  have  money  to  spend  for  advertising.  Preserve 
margins  and  we  can  afiford  to  attend  these  great  conven¬ 
tions. 

Another  constructive  force  is  advertising.  The  printed 
advertisement  is  a  silent  salesman  whose  audience  listens 
attentively  to  every  word  about  brick.  The  B.  B.  A.  has 
done  much  through  advertising  to  increase  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  brick,  but  that  organization  alone  can  accomplish 
comparatively  little.  Most  of  the  result-getting  publicity 
must  come  through  the  local  newspaper  where  the  merits 
of  the  material  may  be  coupled  with  the  personality  of  the 
dealer. 

It  would  be  splendid  if  in  the  Omaha  newspapers  there 
might  appear  weekly  display  advertisements  in  behalf  of 
brick  paid  for  by  the  B.  B.  A.  It  would  be  splendid  if 
B.  B.  A.  would  pay  one-half  of  the  expense  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  dealers  to  pay  the  other  half. 

But  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  expected,  for  those  who 
contribute  to  the  treasury  of  B.  B.  A.  would  rightly  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  the  money  used  in  any  particular  locality. 

The  local  dealers  might  well  join  hands  in  a  moderate 
campaign  for  pulicity  but  how?  General  advertisements 
of  brick  without  the  name  of  any  advertiser  would  be  of 
about  the  same  force  as  anonymous  letters.  Advertise¬ 
ments  carrying  the  names  of  competitors  would  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a  combination  or  trust.  Separate  news¬ 
paper  advertising  costs  too  much  money. 

Why  not  try  this  plan:  Take  Louisville,  for  example, 
with  three  dealers  in  face  brick,  all  presumably  members 
of  B.  B.  A.  They  could  create  a  fund  of  $500.00  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Copy  could  be  prepared  by  an  expert  or  possibly  by  the 
B.  B.  A.  The  advertisement  might  appear  in  the  name 
of  B.  B.  A.,  showing  the  names  of  the  Louisville  dealers 
as  members.  B.  B.  A.  might  be  more  or  less  prominent 
as  desired  by  the  dealers. 

There  would  be  competition  as  between  the  dealers,  but 
you  will  agree  that  it  would  be  eminently  con-structive 
competition.  Of  course  the  very  elimination  of  destruc¬ 
tive  methods  would  be  the  longest  possible  step  in  the 
direction  of  con-structive  competition. 

Men,  such  ideas  of  conducting  business  as  have  been 


herein  portrayed  are  beneath  the  actual  level  of  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  making  and  mar¬ 
keting  brick,  and  I  believe  we  can  well  afford  to  measure 
up  to  our  real  size  and  accept  our  full  responsibility  as 
builders  of  a  business  which  our  sons  will  accept  as  a 
curse  or  a  blessing  according  to  the  condition  it  is  in 
when  we  deliver  it  over. 

Honesty,  just  common  honesty  as  between  competitors 
would  prove  to  be  the  most  constructive  force  in  the  brick 
business.  Not  alone  the  kind  of  honesty  that  fortifies 
a  definite  promise  to  meet  a  financial  obligation;  not  the 
kind  that  permits  insinuations  to  serve  as  statements, 
resting  upon  the  virtue  of  not  having  actually  spoken  an 
untruth. 

The  only  kind  of  honesty  that  will  get  us  anywhere  in  a 
mutual  effort  for  brick,  is  the  kind  that  actually  wishes 
well  for  our  competitors;  a  genuine,  wholesome,  frank, 
inspiring  honesty  that  has  the  manhood  of  men  back  of  it 

It  is  a  most  inconsistent  and  absurd  waste  of  time  and 
_ioney  for  competitors  to  gather  at  these  great  conven¬ 
tions  in  a  hypocritical  spasm  of  pretended  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  brick  business  and  as  often  return 
home  to  pursue  the  same  destructive  tactics  with  which, 
for  the  preceding  twelvemonth,  they  have  been  blocking 
the  very  progress  they  profess  to  desire. 

All  of  this  may  be  summed  up  in  the  suggestion  that 
a  mutually  friendly  relation  be  established  and  maintained 
between  brick  men,  especially  between  those  who  are 
similarly  situated  or  who  actually  compete. 

And  this  may  well  lead  us  to  the  B.  B.  A.  where  we  may 
all  unite  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  business  of 
making  and  marketing  face  brick.  What  may  not  be 
accomplished  by  the  combined  constructive  powers  of  the 
brick  men  of  the  country? 

Unwillingness  to  be  advised;  resentfulness  toward  sug¬ 
gestions;  failure  to  admit  and  accept  responsibility;  ten¬ 
dency  to  let  the  other  fellow  plan  the  constructive  work 
and  a  selfish,  narrow  view  of  the  situation,  these  and 
kindred  attitudes  are  certain  to  prevent  much  being  done 
for  the  brick  industry  of  the  nation. 

As  I  have  studied  the  map  of  this  country  and  in  my 
mind  have  spotted  the  few  men  who  have  shown  an  in¬ 
terest  in  this  concerted  effort  in  behalf  of  brick,  I  have 
been  amazed  beyond  expression  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  accomplish  so  much. 

We  have  builded  well  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have 
progressed  remarkably  considering  conditions,  but  what 
can  we  not  attain  for  the  brick  business  and  for  architect¬ 
ure  and  for  the  home  owners  of  our  land  if  those  who 
most  directly  profit  from  the  use  of  brick  put  their  should¬ 
ers  to  the  wheel  through  the  Building  Brick  Association 
of  America? 

There  are  men  in  the  brick  business  who  have  exhibited 
no  capacity  whatever  for  developing  better  conditions  and 
who  do  not  realize  that  except  as  all  prosper  none  can 
prosper. 

De-structive  competition  must  give  way  to  con-struc¬ 
tive.  Unworthy  motives  must  yield  to  worthy  motives. 

These  things  are  necessary,  they  are  all  possible,  they 
are  inevitable  when  the  right  relation  between  competing 
brick  men  is  established.  Let  our  watchword  for  the  next 
year  be  constructive  service  in  behalf  of  brick — and  we 
shall  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  in  our  business  and 
in  our  bank  accounts. 

The  B.  B.  A.  is  the  logical  channel  through  which 
broad  advancement  is  possible — but  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  project  depends  upon  the  individual  brick  man  and 
his  attitude  toward  his  competitor. 


BACK  TO  BRICK 


Address  of  Hon.  John  B.  Rose,  of  New  York,  Before  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers 

Association  in  Chicago 


When  Horace  Greeley  offered  his  memorable  advice,  “Go 
West,  young  man,  Go  West,”  he  gave  expression  to  no  new- 
thought:  it  was  the  old  in  new  dress.  Over  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago  the  wise  men  of  the  Bast  journeyed  West  in  search 
of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  and,  from  that  day  to  this  the  super¬ 
conservative,  if  somewhat  wiser,  men  of  the  East  have  traveled 
West  in  search  of  inspiraton. 

Many  years  ago  while  studying  the  inherent  characteristics 
of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental,  I  was  struck  by  the  great  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  the  latter  and  the  remarkable  cleverness  with 
which  the  men  of  the  Orient  succeeded  in  imitating  inventions 
and  productions  of  the  Westerner.  The  Japanese  especially 
seem  to  be  adepts  at  the  art  of  imitation.  They  order  anything 
from  an  old  fashioned  buggy  to  an  aeroplane  and  just  when 
the  trade  has  been  nicely  developed  the  importer  finds  himself 
confronted  with  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  importation — 
Japanese  made;  but  the  Oriental  has  not  been  alone  in  the  art 
of  imitation.  Stealth  of  mental  wealth  has  been  the  game  of 
the  Americans  for  the  past  decade.  Environment  moulds  char¬ 
acter — a  man  who  has  never  gone  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
town  of  his  birth,  has  never  seen  a  river  or  mountain,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  he  has  read  or  studied,  is  essentially  narrow.  It 
is  by  travel  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  larger  world  that 
we  grow  and  develop.  A  man  who  has  stood  upon  the  steam¬ 
er’s  deck  and  gazing  about  him  sees  nothing  but  the  horizon — 
who  has  ascended  a  mountain  height  and  looked  far  off  into 
the  valley  below,  or  at  the  foot  of  Niagara  has  stood  aghast 
at  this  masterpiece  of  the  Creator — is  a  larger  man  than  he 
who  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  these  opportunities.  The 
eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  soul,  and  until  we  have  opened  our 
eyes  wide  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  some  stupendous  ope¬ 
ration  or  have  been  thrilled  by  the  spectacle  of  some  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Master  hand,  we  have  not  expanded  into  that  full¬ 
ness  which  makes  of  us  broad  men. 

About  a  year  ago  a  gentleman  called  at  my  office  and  intro¬ 
ducing  himself  stated  that  he  desired  me  to  meet  some  brick 
manufacturers  from  Chicago  who  were  his  guests  in  the  city. 
I  acceded  to  his  request;  we  were  brought  together  and  since 
that  time  we  have  frequently  met  and  at  each  meeting  I 
have  been  drinking  deep  from  the  fountains  of  knowledge 
and  imbibing  some  of  their  Western  progressiveness  and  en¬ 
thusiasm;  although  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  for  many  years,  like  most 
of  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  I  have 
never  felt  that  I  could  spare  the  time  to  leave  that  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  duties  at  home  to 
attend  your  annual  conventions.  Glowing  accounts  of  your 
work  and  the  hospitality  of  your  hosts  have  been  brought  to 
us,  and  stories  of  great  benefits  which  have  been  derived 
from  your  meetings  by  those  who  attended,  but  not  until 
we  really  came  in  contact  with  your  enthusiastic  Western 
manufacturers  did  we  catch  the  spirit  and  become  interested 
in  investigating  your  methods  and  that  which  you  sought  to 
accomplish.  The  cry  of  the  Eastern  men  has  always  been, 
“Oh!  that  may  do  for  the  Western  manufacturers,  but  it 
will  not  work  with  me,” 

“Nothing  is  permanent  but  change.”  A  paradoxical  state¬ 
ment,  but  one  which  is  strikingly  true. 

“Power  passes  from  country  to  country  as  from  man  to 
man.  We  move  in  a  zig-zag  course  and  where  proud  Car¬ 
thage  once  stood,  now  the  jackals  prowl  and  solitary  trav¬ 
elers  pitch  their  tents.” 

Progress  is  the  mainspring  of  man’s  experience;  it  is  the 
vitalizing  spark.  We  never  stand  still;  we  must  either  advance 
or  retreat.  After  fighting  through  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  the  Northern  army,  discouraged,  disorgan¬ 
ized  and  beaten,  were  retreating  from  the  field  of  battle;  their 
lines  broken;  companies  detached  from  their  battalions,  and 
stragglers  seen  everywhere  through  the  fields,  and  the  old 
camp  grounds  abandoned.  Phil  S'heridan,  riding  up  from 
Winchester  to  the  relief  of  the  army,  in  an  instant  appreciated 
conditions.  He  ordered  the  lines  reformed;  men  sprang  to  their 
places;  companies  attached  themselves  to  their  battalions,  and 
Sheridan  shouted:  “We  tent  on  the  old  camp  grounds  tonight, 
boys,”  through  the  enthusiasm  which  he  engendered  and  the 
patriotism  which  he  awakened  within  their  breasts,  he  took 
this  army — fleeing  before  the  enemy  and  almost  routed,  and 
with  yells  of  defiance  and  paeons  of  victory  upon  their  lips,  they 
faced  about,  charged  the  enemy  and  turned  a  rout  into  one  of 
the  memorable  victories  of  that  war.  And  it  is  because  of  the 
disorganized  and  panic  stricken  retreat  of  the  manufacturers 
of  clay  products  of  the  United  States  which  has  almost 
amounted  to  a  rout,  and  even  by  an  inferior  force,  that  I 
feel  constrained  to  present  to  you  today  a  line  of  thought,  a 
suggestion,  which  I  trust  will  be  an  incentive  for  organized 
effort. 

Since  the  time  we  first  heard  of  little  Johnny  Jones  we  have 
learned  that  advertising  pays,  and  yet,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
who  slept  in  the  clay  covered  hills  of  the  beautiful  Hudson,  we 


rest,  calmly  facing  the  fact  that  slowly,  irresistibly,  a  new 
material  has  been  driving  us  out  of  the  market,  and  that  this 
inferior  substitute  has  been  taking  the  place  once  so  firmly  held 
by  us.  It  is  because  we  know  the  value  of  the  material  we 
manufacture  that  I  believe  it  is  time  we  should  raise  aloft 
our  standard,  and  under  wise  leadership,  charge  the  citadels 
of  the  enemy;  lead  back  this  defeated,  straggling,  disorganized 
army,  and  turning  a  rout  into  a  victory,  rally  ’round  the  stand¬ 
ard,  “Back  to  Brick.” 

I  care  not  what  the  slogan  may  be — what  the  inscription  on 
our  banners— to  whose  care  the  work  or  organizing  may  be 
intrusted — who  the  standard  bearers  may  be.  I  am  only  in¬ 
terested  in  this :  That  we  arouse  ourselves  from  the  state  of 
lethargy  which  has  developed  into  a  sleeping  sickness. 

"Co-operation — not  competition — is  the  life  of  trade.”  We 
can  no  more  accomplish  anything  individually  than  we  can 
exist  without  the  aid  of  other  members  of  society.  Life  is 
based  upon  co-operation.  We  have  no  better  illustration  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  union  of  hands  and  brains 
than  the  striking  illustration  offered  by  our  own  product. 
Brick  piled  ever  so  closely  together  in  stacks  without  any 
bond  of  union  will  offer  very  little  resistance  to  attack;  but 
laid  into  a  wall,  bonded  together  in  a  homogeneous  whole,  pre¬ 
sents  such  a  defence  as  has  been  so  graphically  told  in  pic¬ 
ture  and  story  that  “Neither  by  Fire  nor  Flood  nor  Frost  nor 
even  Time  could  be  destroyed.” 

What  we  need,  as  clay  producers,  is  a  world-wide  organ¬ 
ized  campaign  which  will  interest  the  people  of  the  world  and 
convincingly  bring  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  the  indestructi¬ 
bility  of  the  only  fireproof  material  known  to  man.  A  build¬ 
ing  material— the  only  building  material  for  which  no  apology 
or  explanation  is  needed.  Applying  the  test  of  a  combination 
of  fire  and  water,  all  other  building  materials  will  disintegrate 
or  twist,  shrivel  up  or  fall  to  pieces  and  crumble  into  dust. 

As  we  journey  through  the  country  the  single  chimney  left 
standing  alone  where  a  farm  house  once  stood  offers  its  mute 
appeal  to  us.  Ordinarily  people  advertise  a  product  for  which 
some  apology  is  due.  In  almost  every  contest  there  is  a  weak 
spot  in  the  defence.  The  great  Achilles  had  his  heel;  but 
Gnybco,  the  mythological  god  of  habitation  which  has  been 
created  by  those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  “Back  to 
Brick”  movement  of  the  East,  has  an  armor  which  cannot  be 
pierced.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  create  a  monumental  struc¬ 
ture  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  we  love.  Have  we  ever 
paused  in  our  mad  rush  through  life  to  think  that  the  material 
which  we  are  now  placing  upon  the  market  today,  created  by 
our  own  hands,  will,  thousands  of  years  after  we  have  passed 
into  the  Great  Beyond  and  our  hands  are  forever  stilled,  re¬ 
main  as  a  memorial  to  its  Creator.  In  the  East  we  brand  every 
brick  with  the  name  of  its  maker,  and  I  have  often  wondered 
what  the  world  will  say  in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  when 
they  find  millions  of  those  memorials  which  are  left  to  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  skill  of  the  producer  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Publicity  is  the  only  thing  which  will  meet  present  day 
conditions.  We  know  that  we  have  a  material  which  is  the 
best.  Why  not  let  the  world  know  it?  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  yearly  in  advertising  destructible  products,  while  we 
have  thought  so  little  of  our  product  that  we  have  hesitated 

to  make  known  its  good  qualities.  We  have  been  suffering 

with  a  cancerous  disease.  The  publicity  of  cement  and  the 
increasing  use  thereof  has  been  slowly  eating  away  our  manu¬ 
facturing  bodies.  There  is  a  remedy:  The  organization  of  an 
international  association  whose  sole  object  should  be  to  push 
the  “Back  to  Brick”  movement;  to  investigate  the  causes 
which  lead  to  the  collapse  of  concrete  structures  and  then  ad¬ 
vertise  to  the  world  the  superiority  of  brick  over  concrete. 

Do  we  believe,  yea,  do  we  know  beyond  any  question  of  a 
doubt  that  brick  and  clay  product  construction  is  superior 
to  concrete?  Can  we  prove  it?  Shall  we  not  issue  a  challenge 
to  the  concrete  world  to  build  a  concrete  house  of  their  own 
design,  according  to  their  own  specifications,  and  we  will  build 
one  of  brick  of  the  same  size;  fill  both  of  them  with  an  in¬ 
flammable  material;  set  them  afire  until  they  are  all  aglow 
and  then  turn  on  the  hose  and  let  the  result  speak  for  itself. 
Dare  they  accept  such  a  challenge?  One  has  been  publicly 
made  in  New  York  City  for  a  period  of  six  months  and  we 
have  heard  nothing. 

Do  you  know  that  concrete  construction  is  not  indestruct¬ 
ible?  Do  you  know  that  it  is  not  inexpensive  construction? 
Do  you  know  that,  except  in  small,  cheap  and  criminally  un¬ 
safe  structures,  concrete  buildings  cannot  be  built  as  quickly 
as  brick?  What,  then,  is  there  about  concrete  construction 
which  has  given  it  such  an  impetus  throughout  the  country? 
Why  do  you  see  a  vast  amount  of  concrete  construction  in 
many  towns  throughout  our  states,  if  it  is  not  cheaper;  if  it  is 
not  indestructible;  if  it  is  not  fireproof;  if  it  takes  longer  to 
build  a  house  of  concrete,  and  if  it  is  criminally  unsafe,  why 
has  its  use  been  greater  day  by  day?  Why  has  the  cry 
“Cement  is  King”  been  taken  up?  Why  such  articles  as  these: 
“Outlook,  Feb.  17th,”  “Spectator”?  There  is  only  one  answer: 
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Publicity.  A  liberal  use  of  printers’  ink.  And  think  what  an 
opportunity  we  have.  Here  are  concrete  dams  giving  away; 
concrete  buildings  falling  down;  concrete  bridges  caving  in, 
and  all  around  us,  on  all  sides,  life  and  property  destroyed, 
because  of  the  criminal  use  of  concrete.  And  what  use  have 
we  made,  as  an  industry,  of  this  ammunition  which  has  been 
placed  in  our  hands? 

Of  what  use,  do  you  think,  the  concrete  interests  would 
have  made  of  such  ammunition?  If  through  the  use  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality  of  brick  one  house  should  fall,  it  would  be 
flashed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  the 
world  would  have  been  terrorized  into  the  use  of  concrete. 

Cement  is  King!  Yes,  in  the  same  sense  that  “Dodo,”  a 
well  advertised  comic  opera  king  holds  sway  over  the  people 
of  the  play.  Think  of  it!  A  king  of  concrete,  which,  heated 
by  the  fires  of  our  attack,  would  crack,  and  when  the  flood  of 
newspaper  criticism  is  turned  on  it,  would  disintegrate  and  fall 
to  pieces  as  a  useless  waste.  Why,  concrete,  instead  of  being 
king,  is  only  a  deuce  spot  in  the  deck,  with  all  the  tricks  of  the 
knave. 

I  have  said  that  concrete  is  not  indestructible.  What  of 
brick?  Why,  one  of  the  chief  complaints  of  the  manufacturer 
has  been  that  when  buildings  are  wrecked  in  the  city  and 
whole  blocks  razed  to  give  place  to  greater  improvement,  the 
old  brick,  i.  e.,  second-hand  brick,  are  immediately  placed  on 
the  market  in  competition  with  the  new.  It  is  impossible  to 
destroy  them.  An  amusing  incident  was  told  of  one  of  the 
prominent  builders  of  New  York.  He  was  tearing  down  an 
old  building  preparatory  to  erecting  a  dwelling  house  for  him¬ 
self.  His  superintendent  was  anxious  to  make  a  record  for 
himself,  so  as  the  walls  were  thrown  down  he  carefully  cleaned 
all  the  old  brick  and  piled  them  in  the  rear  of  the  lot.  The 
owner  came  around  one  day  and  seeing  the  pile  said  to  the 
truckman:  “Say,  Tom,  if  you  have  any  use  for  these  you  may 
take  them,”  as  the  owner  did  not  care  to  use  any  second¬ 
hand  material  in  his  own  house.  Tom  took  the  brick,  carted 
them  to  an  empty  lot  a  few  blocks  away,  piled  them  up  and 
counted  them.  Some  weeks  later  when  figuring  on  his  job 
the  owner  cussed  his  purchasing  agent  for  the  high  price  of 
brick.  The  latter  informed  him  that  there  was  a  scarcity 
and  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  good  ones  at  any  price;  but, 
said  he,  “I  have  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  some  first-class 
seconds,  almost  as  good  as  first  quality,  at  $5.75  per  thousand 

delivered.”  “Why,  take  them,  you  d -  fool,  take  them!”  said 

the  boss.  Whereupon  the  agent  called  up  Tom  and  told  him 
he  would  take  the  seconds,  and  Tom  hauled  back  the  60,000 
at  $5.75  which  the  boss  had  given  him.  The  superintendent, 
recognizing  these  as  the  identical  brick  that  he  had  cleaned 
up,  fearing  the  boss,  protested  to  the  purchasing  agent.  About 
two  days  later  the  builder  came  around  and  seeing  his  own 
seconds  back  in  the  job,  a  greater  part  of  them  having  been 

used,  said  to  the  superintendent:  “Where  in  -  did  you  get 

these  brick?  What  in  -  are  you  using  those  for?”  “Why,” 

said  the  superintendent,  “the  purchasing  agent  told  me  that 

you  told  him  to  take  them.”  “Wiry,”  said  the  boss,  “the  d - 

fool  told  me  he  could  get  some  seconds,  and  I  thought  he 
meant  new  brick  just  a  little  off — not  second-hand  brick.  Well, 
it  is  just  my  luck;  that’s  one  thing  about  brick,  you  never 
can  destroy  the  damn  things.” 

What  about  second-hand  concrete?  Did  you  ever  see  any? 
Is  there  any  difference  between  the  indestructibility  of  brick 
and  concrete? 

I  have  said  that  reinforced  concrete  is  not  inexpensive  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  only  in  cases  where  the 
cheapest  kind  of  unskilled  labor  can  be  used  in  building  frames, 
forms  and  moulds,  connecting  up  the  reinforcements,  etc.,  is 
there  anything,  so  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  in  the  favor 
of  concrete,  and  in  most  instances  there  is  a  balance  on  our 
side. 

In  our  Eastern  publicity  campaign,  of  which  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  later,  we  found  that  in  sixteen  fire  houses,  figured 
in  concrete  and  brick  saved  the  city  of  New  York  $180,000.00 
by  the  use  of  brick  construction  instead  of  concrete. 

I  have  said  you  cannot  build  as  quickly;  and  if  this  is  so, 
this  too  is  a  great  element  of  cost  when  the  rents  are  a 
severe  and  large  item.  In  one  instance,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  building  was  erected  on  a  plot  where  the  rental  value 
was  $280,000.00.  The  concrete  buildings,  according  to  figures 
of  the  owners,  took  about  six  months  longer  to  erect  than  it 
would  have  taken  to  have  erected  a  brick  building,  making  a 
loss  of  $140,000.00.  To  sum  up  in  a  word,  an  inferior  form 
of  construction,  with  inferior  material,  which  does  not  save 
any  money,  which  is,  at  best,  only  an  experiment,  which  in 
most  cases  is  criminally  unsafe,  is  preferred  over  the  only 
indestructible,  fireproof  material  against  whose  use  no  word 
has  been  said.  Why?  Because  we,  its  creators,  have  stood 
still;  and  not  until  we  have  allowed  the  concrete  interest  to 
get  a.  start,  so  that  now,  like  a  glacier,  though  moving  slowly 
yet  carrying  all  before  it,  do  we  awake.  If  we  wish  to 
break  up  this  glacier  and  destroy  its  effectiveness  we  must 
McNamara  our  way  through  it.  Conditions  such  as  these 
demand  heroic  treatment. 

Having  briefly  reviewed  conditions  and  having  diagnosed 
our  disease  and  found  a  remedy,  let  us  see  first  how  it  may 
be  employed  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Public  opinion  is  the  creator  of  public  works.  Arouse  the 


people  and  convince  them  that  they  are  being  tricked  and  they 
will  turn  upon  those  who  have  deceived  them  and  rend  them 
in  twain. 

Last  year  the  manufacturers  of  the  Hudson  Valley  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  would  begin  a  campaign  of  publicity;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  they  had  gone  through  two  years  of  hard 
times,  they  raised  $5,000.00  for  immediate  needs  and  pledged 
to  the  committee  such  other  financial  assistance  as  might  be 
required,  provided,  of  course,  the  original  investment  demon¬ 
strated  the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  We  found  we  had  a  serious 
problem  right  at  hand.  Under  a  proposed  act  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  a  new  charter  for  the  city  of  New  York  was  authorized 
and  a  committee  had  been  at  work  upon  the  draft  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  enactment  of  this  law.  An  inspection  of  the 
proposed  code  revealed  the  fact  that  someone  had  curiously 
left  out  the  word  “brick”  in  the  construction  of  piers,  fort- 
ings  and  in  certain  walls — that  concrete,  concrete  blocks  and 
other  inferior  substitutes  were  specified;  in  a  word,  that  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  work  where  brick  had  been  formerly  used, 
concrete  or  some  other  substitute  was  specified.  Rather  se¬ 
rious,  was  it  not?  An  annual  demand  of  about  1,000,000,000 
reduced  to  500,000,000.  Up  to  date  the  code  has  not  been 
put  through;  it  would  have  been  slipped  through  had  it  not 
been  for  the  watchfulness  due  to  the  increasing  interest  in 
our  plan  of  publicity.  The  next  proposition  we  faced  was  an 
advertisement  by  the  city  for  the  construction  of  twenty-one 
Are  houses  and  a  number  of  police  stations  of  concrete — no 
brick.  We  immediately  took  up  this  task,  and  suffice  it  to 
say,  the  plans  were  redrawn,  specifications  corrected  and 
brick  -were  called  for  and  contracts  have  been  awarded  for  brick 
construction — millions  of  brick  to  be  used  where  concrete  was 
to  have  been  used.  The  next  one,  a  much  larger  proposition, 
viz.,  brick  construction  in  subways.  It  is  true  we  have  very 
little  results  to  show  for  our  efforts  in  this  direction  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  we  can  report  progress,  for  already  we  have  secured 
the  use  of  brick  in  one  section  of  the  work  where  concrete 
had  been  specified. 

I  could  tell  you  much  of  interest,  of  the  obstacles  we  have 
overcome,  but  our  plan  for  this  task  is  in  its  embryonic  stage 
and  publicity  at  this  time  might  prove  expensive. 

The  practical  way  of  meeting  the  conditions  and  overcoming 
the  obstacles  is,  as  I  have  suggested  before,  the  organization 
of  an  international  campaign.  The  collection  of  a  publicity 
fund  large  enough  to  tackle  any  problem,  no  matter  how  great 
it  may  be.  The  distribution  of  this  burden  over  the  entire 
clay  producing  interests  of  the  United  States  would  make  it  so 
light  that  none  would  feel  it.  I  propose  that  we  raise  at  once 
the  sum  of  $100,000.00  proportionate  subscription,  if  possible, 
to  be  based  upon  gross  sales.  The  organization  of  a  national 
executive  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  same,  with  a  man¬ 
aging  member  in  each  state;  headquarters  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  some  city  to  be  later  chosen  west  of  this  city. 
The  employment  of  an  aggressive,  capable  secretary  and  man¬ 
ager  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  all  data  and  prepare  the 
same  for  publication  and  distribution,  and  whose  duty  it  shall 
also  be  to  immediately  visit  any  point  where  the  collapse  of  a 
concrete  structure  is  reported;  secure  photos  of  the  same  and 
such  other  evidence  as  might  be  obtainable  from  those  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  town  who  might  be  willing  to  furnish  valuable 
data;  that  in  addition  to  this,  a  portion  of  the  fund  should  be 
used  subsidizing  clay  product  expositions  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country,  wherever  the  executive  board  might  determine 
they  should  be  held. 

As  the  East  is  the  stronghold  of  the  concrete  interest,  an  im¬ 
mediate  invasion  of  that  territory  and  the  opening  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  campaign  all  along  the  line  should  be  begun.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  the  organization  of  such  a  campaign.  Already 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  various  state  legislatures 
looking  to  the  exclusion  of  brick  in  the  various  stages  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction. 

An  aggressive  fight  for  the  use  of  brick  today  means  the 
saving  of  thousands  of  dollars,  yes,  I  might  safety  say,  millions 
of  dollars  to  manufacturers  in  the  future. 

This  matter  cannot  be  handled  by  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  or  the  Builders’  Brick  Association,  which, 
by  the  way,  I  should  mention  here  and  commend  for  the  valu¬ 
able  work  that  they  have  done,  and  which  I  feel  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  international  organization.  Neither  can 
this  work  be  done  by  the  International  Clay  Products  Expo¬ 
sition  Company.  They  have  done  a  great  work  and  are  entitled 
to  consideration,  but  the  proposition  which  I  stand  for  is  one 
that  is  independent  of  every  other  movement  of  this  kind 
which  has  yet  been  attempted.  This  money  quickly  appropriated 
and  wisely  expended  over  a  period  of  twelve  months  will  create 
such  an  interest  in  the  “Back  to  Brick”  campaign  that  anyone 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  building  will  be  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  concrete  construction,  and  the  superiority  of  clay 
products  construction  over  that  of  all  inferior  substitutes. 

We  can  build  a  more  beautiful  structure.  We  can  build  more 
economically.  We  can  build  a  house  that  will  withstand  the 
ravages  of  time;  and  in  addition  to  that,  we  give  a  life  in¬ 
surance  policy  to  the  public— free  of  charge. 

Why  pay  life  insurance  and  at  the  same  time  build  struc¬ 
tures  of  concrete  which  are  unsafe  and  destroy  life. 

A  fund  quickly  raised,  properly  distributed  and  wisely  ex¬ 
pended  will  bring  to  each  contributer  a  harvest,  a  hundred 
fold. 


THE  BETTER  HALF 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  clay  working  gatherings 
has  there  been  such  a  large  attendance  of  the  “better 
half.”  Nearly  two  hundred  wives,  sisters  and  daughters 
of  visiting  clay  and  machinery  men  were  present,  and 
their  presence  added  much  to  the  social  lustre  of  the 
occasion.  Each  lady  who  registered  was  given  as  a  souvenir, 
an  oxidized  silver  hat  pin,  decorated  with  the  well-known 
Chicago  “I  Will”  figure  in  bas  relief  and  the  inscription, 
N.  B.  M.  A.,  1912. 

The  Chicago  Clay  Club  are  certainly  to  be  complimented 
for  the  splendid  arrangements  made  for  providing  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  vast  crowd  of  visitors.  A*"' 
attempt  at  economy  of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  ladies’ 
committee  was  promptly  tabooed  by  Mr.  Binyon,  who  said: 
“We  don’t  care  a  rap,  we  have  lots  of  money  and  we  want 


wives  and  daughters  of  Chicago  clay  men,  met  in  the  par¬ 
lor  at  the  Annex.  After  a  half  hour  spent  in  pleasant  con¬ 
versation  they  formed  in  line  and  carrying  attractive 
pennants  bearing  the  inscription,  “Chicago  Clay  Club”  in 
“Chicago  Clay  Club”  pennants,  inarched  up  Michigan  ave. 
to  the  Art  Institute,  where  a  photographer  was  in  waiting 
and  several  attractive  group  pictures  were  taken. 

Arriving  at  the  famous  Marshall  Field's  store,  a  delightful 
luncheon  was  served  in  the  blue  room  which  had  been 
reserved  for  the  occasion.  The  menu  was  choice, 
many  rare  viands  being  served,  including  choice  hot-house 
fruit,  Chinese  potatoes  and  Japanese  cheese,  and  the 
guests  were  in  constant  wonder  as  to'  just  what  was  com¬ 
ing  next.  After  the  demi  tasse  was  served  the  crowd 
broke  up  in  groups,  some  repairing  to  the  Art  Institute, 
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the  visitors  to  be  royally  entertained,  regardless  of  ex¬ 
penses.” 

Wednesday  evening  was  spent  in  a  very  delightful  man¬ 
ner.  First,  an  informal  reception  to  visiting  ladies  was 
held  in  the  parlors  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Annex. 
This  was  followed  by  an  impromptu  musicale  in  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall,  from  8:30  to  9:30.  Mr.  E.  C.  Kimbell  sur¬ 
prised  his  friends  by  his  ability  as  a  pianist  and  rendered 
several  selections  which  were  received  with  much  ap¬ 
plause.  Mr.  Godfrey,  a  talented  pianist,  gave  several 
selections,  followed  by  a  number  of  songs  by  the  Illinois 
Quartette.  At  9:30  the  ladies  were  conducted  to  the  bal¬ 
cony  overlooking  the  Gold  Room,  where  the  gentlemen 
were  holding  a  “smoker.”  A  novel  vaudeville  perform¬ 
ance  was  given,  which  concluded  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Thursday  was  certainly  a  “red  letter  day”  for  the  ladies. 
At  11:30  a.  m.,  over  one  hundred  of  the  visiting  ladies  and 


some  to  the  matinees,  while  a  goodly  number  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  guides  who  showed  them  “behind  the  scenes” 
in  this  wonderful  store  where  they  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  the  inner- workings  which  make  the 
wheels  go  round  so  smoothly  in  this  world-renowned  es¬ 
tablishment. 

At  4  o’clock  the  ladies  assembled  at  the  Art  Institute 
where  tea  was  poured  in  the  Hutchinson  Room  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Entertainment  Committee. 

On  Sunday,  over  one  hundred  of  the  visiting  ladies  were 
treated  to  an  extensive  automobile  ride  over  Chicago’s 
famous  boulevard  systems,  through  the  beautiful  Lincoln 
and  Jackson  Parks,  ending  at  the  Coliseum  about  5 
o’clock,  at  which  time  a  sacred  concert  was  given  by 
Hand’s  Band,  which  furnished  excellent  music  throughout 
the  week.  This  automobile  trip  was  declared  by  the  ladies 
to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  the  week,  as  it 
gave  them  a  splendid  opportunity  to  view  the  homes  of 
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many  of  Chicago’s  multi-millionaires.  The  ladies  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Chicago  Clay  Club  for  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  attractive  features  of  the  week’s  entertainment. 

Throughout  the  convention  week  there  was  shown  a 
remarkable  spirit  of  co-operation  and  cordiality  among 
the  ladies  in  attendance,  and  many  of  the  visiting  ladies, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  city,  assisted  materially  in  di¬ 
recting  strangers  to  the  various  points  of  interest.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  Mrs.  Hornsby  conducted  a  party  of  twelve  to  the 
Stock  Yards,  where  they  were  taken  through  the  Armour 
packing  house.  Mr.  Grim,  of  the  Edgar  Allen  Manganese 
Steel  Co.,  was,  on  the  same  day,  the  host  of  a  party  of 
sixteen  southern  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  as  the  guests 
of  Mr.  Swift  were  given  especial  attention  and  shown  all 
the  intricacies  of  packing  as  done  at  the  Swift  plant. 

During  the  week,  several  parties  visited  the  famous 
Hull  House,  visiting  ladies  of  the  East  being  especially 
interested  in  this  world-renowned  institution. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Chicago  Clay  Club  for  the  ex¬ 
cellently  planned  entertainments  of  the  week,  and  also 
the  lady  members  of  the  entertainment  committee,  and 
especial  credit  should  be  given  to  Mrs.  E.  C.  Kimbell  and 
her  daughters,  Miss  Grace  and  Mrs.  Hornsby,  the  Misses 
Dorothy  and  Marjory  Wright  and  Mrs.  Shute,  who  were 
especially  active  and  gave  unstintingly  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  make  the  week’s  social  events  a  grand  success. 
The  visiting  ladies  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  afforded  them,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
present  at  the  next  convention,  which  is  to  be  held  here 
next  year. 

Mrs.  Jno.  W.  Sibley,  wife  of  Treasurer  Sibley  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  National’s  and 
with  her  pleasing  southern  accent,  is  a  favorite  among  the 
ladies. 

Mrs.  Jon.  Dunn,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  accompanied  her 
husband  and  enjoyed  the  week’s  festivities  to  the  utmost, 
most. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Mason  City,  la.,  insists  that  Iowa  tile 
can’t  be  beat. 

Mrs.  Cullem,  from  the  “frozen  North,”  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
was  a  “good  mixer,”  and  made  many  friends  among  the 
ladies. 

Mrs.  Boss,  a  leading  member  of  the  Boss  Co.,  of  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind.,  cannot  be  accused  of  leading  a  dual  life,  but 
manages  a  home,  looks  after  “Baby  Boss”  and  still  has 
time  to  be  an  active  figure  in  her  husband’s  business. 

Mrs.  Eben  Rodgers,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  lady  delegates  and  enjoyed  every¬ 
thing  to  the  fullest.  She  is  besides  a  good  “booster  for 
brick,”  and  the  ladies  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  this 
particular,  for  you  know,  they  are  the  “power  behind  the 
throne,”  and  usually  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  the  choice 
of  materials  for  building  the  home. 

Mrs.  Buckley  of  Buckland,  Colo.,  is  the  only  woman 
attending  the  convention  who  is  the  sole  owner  of  a  brick 
manufacturing  plant.  She  attended  the  Rochester,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Louisville  and  Chicago  meetings. 

A  goodly  number  of  ladies  from  the  good  old  state  of 
New  York  registered  at  the  Annex  during  the  “Big  Week” 
and  among  the  number  we  note  the  names  of  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Hornsby,  New  York  City,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Schneider,  both  of  Rochester,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mead, 
Warner,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Eisenhart,  of  Horseheads,  Mrs. 
A.  Pettit,  Brooklyn;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  L.  Marshall,  Horseheads;  Mrs.  G.  B.  Mentz,  Wall- 
kill,  and  Mrs.  J.  Terry,  Kingston. 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  furnished  only  one  lady  visitor 
from  each  state — Mrs.  J.  W.  Boyne,  of  Neodesha,  Kan., 
and  Mrs.  B.  Koehler,  of  Geneva,  Neb. 


A  number  of  the  Southern  gentlemen  with  character¬ 
istic  gallantry  brought  their  wives  with  them  to  enjoy 
the  week’s  festivities,  among  them  being  Mrs.  F.  Salmen, 
Slidell,  La.;  Mrs.  John  McKenzie,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Miss 
Jaunita  Trunday,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Miss  Cassie  Brown,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Lewis,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Coleman,  Athens,  Tex.,  and  Miss  Minnie  Klemeyer, 
Henderson,  Ky. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  such  a  goodly  number  of 
ladies  from  Canada,  our  next  door  neighbor  on  the  North. 
Among  the  number  were  Mrs.  Anton  Berg  and  daughter, 
Toronto;  Mrs.  Horace  H.  Ittner,  Prince  Albert,  Sask.; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  McCannell,  Milton,  Can.;  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Toronto. 

Almost  every  state  in  the  Union  was  represented  by 
a  lady  delegate  and  many  lasting  friendships  have  been 
formed,  and  the  ladies  are  looking  forward  to  meeting 
again  at  next  year’s  conventions. 

Various  other  states  were  represented  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  lady  visitors:  Mrs.  C.  C.  Barr,  Streator,  Ill.;  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Mayer,  Bridgeville,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Lemmon  Parker,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Gould,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Morse,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Mrs.  V.  S.  Curtis,  Grant 
Park,  Ill.;  Mrs.  Douglass  Stevenson,  Dannville,  Ill.;  Mrs. 

A.  E.  H'uckins,  Champaign,  Ill.,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hull,  Rich¬ 
land,  Va.;  Miss  Veneklasen,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tin  Bates,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Mrs.  F.  L.  Capers,  Jr., 
Pueblo,  Colo.;  Miss  May  Cook,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
F.  R.  Carter,  Peoria,  Ill.;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Darbyshire,  Sabina, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  John  Ringle,  Wausau,  Wis.;  Mrs.  H.  T.  Wynn, 
Bradford,  Pa.;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Soison,  Connellsville,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Bailey,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Murphy, 
Nelsonville,  Ohio;  Miss  Lillian  Busey,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Miss  Marie  Wagner,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  R.  F.  Grady, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  G.  C.  Nettleton,  Mason  City,  la.; 
Mrs.  Earnest  Abend,  Belleville,  Ill;  Miss  Emma  Baer, 
Belleville,  Ill.;  Mrs.  Warren  W.  Sutter,  Belleville,  Ill.; 
Miss  Charlotte  H.  Crouse,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Chas. 
W.  Slagle,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Eben  Rodgers,  Alton, 
Ill.;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Blair,  Kusheequa,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Geo.  T. 
Diekmer,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Blackburn, 
Paris,  Ill.,  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Alwine,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

A  number  of  other  ladies  registered  but  failed  to  give 
their  local  address.  Among  the  number  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Carrie  L.  Eisenhart,  Gertrude  E.  Stowell,  Mrs. 

B.  M.  Hood,  Ethel  H.  Davidson,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Freeman, 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Cormack,  Mrs.  H.  B'. 
Holmes,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Wilson  and  Miss  Sylvia  Gates. 

Among  the  ladies  from  the  Hoosier  state  we  note  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Albert  Pott,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hensley  and  Miss 
Maud  Swan,  all  of  Indianapolis,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Anspach, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Charles,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Morrison,  Brooklyn  and 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  Evansville. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Blair,  wife  of  Secretary  Blair  of  the  N.  P. 
B.  M.  A.  has  become  a  familiar  figure  at  the  National 
Conventions,  and  she  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  the 
sessions  of  the  various  Associations. 

Mrs.  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  of  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  G. 
B.  Mentz,  of  Wallkill,  N.  Y.,  were  among  the  party  of  eastern 
ladies  who  accompanied  their  husbands. 

Quite  a  number  of  ladies  were  registered  from  Ohio, 
among  the  number  being  Mrs.  L.  W.  Penfield  of  Will¬ 
oughby,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stevenson,  of  Wellsville,  Miss  Blanche 
Kinner  of  Conneaut,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Place  and  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Place,  Gabon,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Townsend,  of  Zanesville,  Mrs. 
R.  D.  McManigal  of  Logan,  and  Miss  Rita  Randall  of 
Columbus. 
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A  bit  of  enterprise  which  seemed  to  greatly  please  the 
1,500  visitors  during  the  “big  week”  was  the  daily  paper 
issued  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  This  was  a  four- 
page  publication,  16x22  inches  in  size,  and  was  distributed 
at  the  Clay  Exposition  and  at  the  hotels  every  afternoon 


L.  W.  Harston — Taft  Enthusiast 


free  of  charge.  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  daily  edition 
contained  all  the  news  of  the  conventions  and  Clay  Show, 
from  day  to  day,  and  kept  the  visitors  fully  informed  as  to 
what  was  going  on,  being  of  considerable  value  in  keep¬ 
ing  everybody  in  touch  with  the  current  proceedings. 

The  “Daily”  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  items  and  numerous  cartoons  of  prominent  visiting 
brethren,  and  these  pencil  sketches  appeared  to  “make 
a  hit”  and  caused  much  amusement.  To  enable  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  clayworkers  who  did  not  attend  the  conventions 
to  fully  appreciate  the  interest  of  this  Daily,  we  re-pub- 
lish,  herewith,  a  considerable  number  of  the  personal  items 
contained  in  the  Daily,  and  also  scattered  through  this 
issue  are  many  of  the  cartoons. 


Miss  Bertha  Morey,  who  is  taking  a  course  in  illustrating 
at  the  Art  Institute,  has  been  an  interested  visitor  at  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  as  a  guest  of  her 
father,  Mr.  D.  F.  Morey,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Morey  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Ottumwa,  la.,  who  has  the  only 
plant  in  Iowa  which  manufactures  pottery  and  stoneware. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Randall,  is  greeting  her  friends  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  headquarters,  but  is  somewhat  handicapped  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  she  is  on  crutches  as  a  result  of  an  unfortunate 
fall  on  the  ice  some  six  weeks  ago.  Her  foot  is  healing 
nicely,  but  Mrs.  Randall  is  still  unable  to  walk  without  the 
assistance  of  crutches. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Chambers,  of  Philadelphia,  was  among  the  first 
to  register,  and  has  not  missed  a  convention  in  12  years. 

T.  B.  Cuthbert,  sales  manager  of  the  Toronto,  O.,  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  with  general  offices  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  the 


original  booster  of  the  formation  of  a  Brick  Salesman  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  here,  and,  of  course,  he  has  been  very  much  on  the 
job  with  more  boosts.  Exclusive  publication  in  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  an  able  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Cuthbert,  created  so  much  interest  among  the 
manufacturers  of  brick,  both  building  and  paving,  that  these 
manufacturers  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  and 
the  proposition  and  another  association.  The  main  object,  it 
is  said,  of  the  proposed  Salesman  Association,  will  be  boost¬ 
ing  of  brick  by  all  salesmen,  no  matter  with  what  firm  the 
salesman  is  identified. 

Ernest  Mayer,  General  Manager  of  the  Mayer  China 
Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  is  an  interested  attendant  at  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society.  Mr.  Mayer  has 
been  a  student  of  ceramics  for  years,  and  it  is  admitted 
by  all  potters  that  his  vitreous  china  is  a  peer  of  the 
American  production. 

R.  J.  Meakin,  formerly  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  who  is 
extensively  interested  in  Kaolin  Mines  in  the  South,  is 
registered  at  the  Annex.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ceramic  Society  and  is  one  of  the  charter  members. 
He  was  formerly  General  Manager  of  the  Hall  China  Co., 
of  East  Liverpool. 

Walter  M.  Pratt,  of  Earlville,  Ill.,  and  a  manufacturer 
of  drain  tile,  is  registered  at  the  Annex.  His  factories  are 
located  at  Earlville,  Triumph  and  Mendota,  Ill. 

The  whole  firm  of  Fursell  &  Grande,  of  Cincinnati, 
which  consists  of  only  the  two  men,  who  are  admitted 
to  be  about  the  best  salesmen  in  the  United  States,  are 
registered  at  the  Annex.  Their  offices  are  in  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Library  Building  of  that  city,  and  is  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  town.  Face  brick  from  fifteen  or 
more  factories  are  arranged  in  a  very  attractive  manner. 
They  are  in  Chicago  to  meet  new  friends,  greet  old  ones 
and  incidentally  to  book  some  new  business. 


The  Ohio  Clay  Co.,  of  the  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 
have  been  giving  those  attending  the  convention  a  leaflet 
containing  information  concerning  the  manufacturing  of 
Denison  tile.  Those  interested  in  the  making  of  the  new 
building  material  should  not  fail  to  get  one  of  these  Deni¬ 
son  Leaflets  and  visit  the  house  built  of  this  tile  at  the  ex¬ 
position. 

H.  K.  Lackland,  manager  of  the  Laclede-Christy  Clay 
Products  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had  to  leave  the  city  upon 
receipt  of  a  message  calling  him  home.  Mr.  Lackland 
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made  many  friends  while  at  the  convention  this  year,  and 
it  was  indeed  a  blow  to  see  him  leave.  He  holds  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  booking  the  largest  single  order  for  fire  brick 
ever  placed  in  Chicago.  When  he  called  at  the  Brick  and 
Clay  Record  headquarters  Friday  afternoon  he  declared 


Wm.  Schlake — Master  Builder. 


that  he  intended  to  do  a  larger  business  this  year  than  in 
1911. 

“Every  time  I  come  to  town 
I  find  folks  kickin’  my  brick  aroun’. 

Makes  no  difference  if  it’s  red  or  brown, 

They  gotta  stop  kickin’  my  brick  all  aroun’.” 

This  is  the  new  “Back  to  Brick”  slogan-song,  which  the 
New  York  delegation,  several  hundred  strong,  are  singing. 


C.  A.  Young — A  Brick  Enthusiast. 


George  Hartwell,  the  former  editor  of  the  Clay  Record 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  convention.  George  has  been 
covering  these  conventions  for  twenty  odd  years  and  of  course 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  big  Chicago  show,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  he  is  now  devoting  his  time  to  his  Lake  Noque- 
bay  resort.  George  has  fully  recovered  his  health  and  is 
himself  again. 

John  Sibley,  treasurer  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  coming  from 
Alabama,  the  home  of  Oscar  Underwood,  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  the  nomination  to  the  presidency,  was  pinning  Un¬ 


derwood  buttons  on  his  friends.  Now  there  is  just  one 
thing  to  say — if  John  says  Underwood  it’s  all  right,  the 
writer  is  strong  for  Underwood.  Leave  it  to  Sibley  and 
you  won’t  go  wrong. 

Jay  Terry,  of  Terry  Brothers  Co.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  is 
in  the  city  and  is  meeting  many  new  friends.'  The  Terry 
Co.  are  manufacturers  of  common  brick,  and  Mr.  Terry  re¬ 
ports  some  excellent  orders  on  the  books. 

J.  M.  Adams,  president  of  the  recently  formed  Amer¬ 
ican  Face  Brick  Association,  and  who  is  registered  at 
the  Annex  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Columbus.  Mr. 
Adams  is  certainly  a  booster  when  it  comes  to  pushing 
building  brick  to  the  front  and  he  seldom  goes  after  an 
order  but  what  he  lands  it. 


Mr.  Daniel  Reagan,  Well-Known  and  Successful  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturer  of  Brazil  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Now  at  the  Head 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Everybody  in  the  convention  hall  was  hunting  “Charlie” 
Stevenson,  of  the  Stevenson  Co.,  Wellsville,  O.,  last  week. 
Charlie  was  kept  very  busy  handing  out  small  packages  and 
when  the  cover  was  lifted  the  delegate  found  himself  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  four-foot  rule.  This  rule  is  on  the  square, 
which  is  just  the  way  the  Stevenson  Co.  makes  machinery. 

The  second  National  Drainage  Congress  will  be  held  in 
New  Orleans,  April  10-13.  Phillip  R.  Kellar,  Press  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  congress  was  seen  talking  to  many  delegates 
at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention. 

Jesse  Taylor,  of  Dayton,  O.,  booster  and  boomer  of  good 
roads,  also  editor  of  that  popular  monthly  GOOD  ROADS, 
was  not  at  the  Paving  Brick  Convention  this  year  as  was 
expected.  Mr.  Taylor  is  firm  in  the  belief  that  brick  is  a  good 
thing  for  roads  and  is  firm  in  his  belief  that  federal  aid 
should  be  extended  for  the  building  of  good  roads,  the  same 
as  funds  are  appropriated  for  waterway  improvements. 

M.  R.  DeFrance,  of  the  Vanport  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
a  manufacturer  of  very  high  grade  building  brick,  which  is 
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having  a  large  sale,  arrived  at  the  convention  yesterday.  Mr. 
DeFrance  besides  talking  about  the  good  brick  he  is  making 
is  also  boosting  the  proposed  brick  salesmens  association. 

D.  R.  Potter,  Manager  of  the  Thronton  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Clarksburgh,  W.  Va.,  is  attending  the  convention  and  is  a 
very  good  booster  for  West  Virginia  clay  products.  He  is  a 
dandy  good  fellow  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet  him. 

Ed.  Barr,  the  veteran  shale  man,  from  the  far  away  north, 


Adams  is  a  Good  Starter. 


was  here.  What  Ed.  don’t  know  about  shale  and  clay  isn’t 
worth  knowing.  Just  ask  h-im  if  you  doubt  this  assertion.  He 
has  his  eyes  on  another  deal  now.  You  had  better  watch  that 
fellow.  He‘s  always  doing  things  for  the  clay  man. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Graham,  of  Inglewood,  Canada,  announced  to 
Brick  and  Clay  Record  that  he  is  planning  to  go  into  the 
brick  business  at  an  early  date  in  Canada,  and  was  looking 
forward  to  the  starting  of  the  construction  of  his  plant. 
He  will  manufacture  face  brick,  and  of  course  he  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  B.  B.  A.  and  the 
new  American  Face  Brick  Association,  and  will  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  it.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  very  affable  gentleman  and 
has  made  many  friends  since  he  came  to  Chicago. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  any  clay  man  that  his  life’s  ambition 
is  to  have  the  best  clay  working  plant  in  the  world.  And,  a 
man  with  such  an  ambition,  is  bound  to  succeed.  That  Eben 
Rogers  of  Alton,  Ill.,  has  almost  attained  that  ambition  is 
evident  to  any  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his 
immense  up-to-date  plant  at  Alton.  Mr.  Rogers  is  one  of  the 
best-posted  men  in  the  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  popular  among  his  fellow-members. 

Arthur  D.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  is  a  man  who  made  possible 
the  greatest  architectural  competition  on  record.  In  the  re¬ 
cent  Bungalow  contest  conducted  through  his  beautiful  pub¬ 
lication,  the  Brick  Builder,  nearly  700  designs  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  It  is  from  the  prize-winning  design  in  this  contest 
that  the  fine  bungalow  at  the  Coliseum  is  being  erected. 

Products  of  the  Laclede-Christy  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  are 
famous  from  coast  to  coast,  and  the  man  responsible  for  the 
excellence  of  these  refractories  is  a  prominent  figure  here 
in  the  person  of  Fred  C.  Talbot.  No  convention  would  be 
complete  without  the  presence  of  Mr.  Talbot,  and  the  heart 
of  every  N.  B.  M.  A.  man  is  warmed  toward  this  gentleman 
in  memory  of  the  splendid  hospitality,  which  he  and  his  fel¬ 
lows  accorded  to  the  visitors  at  the  famous  St.  Louis  conven¬ 
tion. 

Secretary  C.  C.  Blair  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  was  instructed 
by  the  association  to  invite  the  members  and  their  wives  of 


the  Chicago  Board  of  Improvement,  to  the  annual  banquet 
this  year,  to  be  the  personal  guests  of  the  Association.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years  that  the  Association 
has  extended  such  a  courtesy  to  Municipal  officials.  The  As¬ 
sociation  was  a  unit  in  this  matter. 

J.  I.  Maugle,  of  Passiac,  N.  J.,  and  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  has  traveled  extensively  in 
the  West.  He  has  been  through  all  the  large  mining  camps 
and  tells  many  a  good  story  of  the  Western  fellows  and  their 
hospitality.  Mr.  Maugle  arrived  Monday  morning  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines. 

The  big  publicity  hit  of  the  Show  was  the  special  eight- 
page  supplement  to  the  “Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,”  Sun¬ 
day,  March  10th.  This  edition  of  the  “Tribune”  had 
650,000  circulation  throughout  the  country,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  the  Show  Management  are  distributing  10,000 
copies  to  newspapers  and  architects  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  forms  the  biggest  piece  of  publicity  ever  put 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  clay  industry.  This  eight-page 
supplement  was  beautifully  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the 
Show  and  contained  a  large  number  of  important  articles 
written  by  prominent  authorities  regarding  the  superiority 
and  value  of  burned  clay  products  of  various  kinds.  Com¬ 
mon  and  face  brick  were  given  a  splendid  boost  in  this 
issue,  and  paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe  interests  also  came 
in  for  their  share  of  favorable  comment,  there  being  a 
full  page  devoted  to  the  merits  of  brick  paved  country 
highways  and  several  articles  on  paving  brick  matters. 

Copies  of  this  splendid  supplement  may  be  secured  by 


any  one,  by  writing  to  Mr.  Hopley,  secretary  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Co.,  815  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

The  representative  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  proved  himself  to  be  a  good  fellow  during  the 
“big  show  week”  at  Chicago.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
Show,  the  concern  visited  every  booth  and  presented  an  en¬ 
velope  which  was  addressed  “to  one  booster  from  another.” 
Everybody  was  in  a  hurry  to  open  the  envelope  and  find  out 
what  was  inside.  The  contents  of  the  envelope  proved  to  be 
reading  matter  boosting  Seattle’s  Golden  Potlatch,  which  will 
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be  held  in  Seattle,  July  15th  to  20th  next.  There  was  also  a 
card  in  the  envelope  containing  a  pin  which  many  supposed 
to  be  the  likeness  of  King  Potlatch  of  totem-pole  fame.  The 
Denny-Renton  Co.  has  offices  in  the  Hage  Building  at  Seattle, 
and  operate  six  factories  employing  950  men,  drawing  an  an¬ 
nual  pay-roll  of  $1,050,000.  They  manufacture  vitrified  paving 


brick,  salt  glazed  sewer  pipe  and  dry  pressed  face  brick,  and 
various  other  products. 

Mr.  John  McAllister,  a  veteran  in  the  industry,  came  in 
to  attend  the  show  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  he  had 
just  finished  installing  the  machinery  for  the  immense 


Geo.  Tefft — Vitrified  Pipe  Exponent. 


new  plant  of  the  Alhambra  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  This  was 
a  record  installation,  as  the  first  sewer  pipe  were  made 
sixty-six  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  machinery.  The 
first  kiln  of  sewer  pipe  was  taken  off  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  proved  to  be  of  an  excellent  character.  Mr. 
Bradley  is  the  manager  of  this  plant. 


Among  the  well-known  Iowa  men  present  was  Mr.  G.  G. 
Wheat  of  Estherville,  formerly  of  Emmettsburg,  who  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  research  work  in  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames,  la.  Mr.  Wheat  is  prominent  in  investiga¬ 
tions  regarding  the  use  and  failures  of  cement  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  drain  tile  and  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  entitled  “The  Life  of  Portland  Cement.”  At  present, 
Mr.  Wheat  is  identified  with  the  Northwestern  Construction 
Co.,  which  is  introducing  the  famous  Iowa  silo.  This  silo 
is  being  built  under  contract  with  farmers  from  block  made 
by  a  considerable  number  of  clay  manufacturers  in  Iowa  and 
southern  Minnesota,  under  the  specifications  of  a  silo  per¬ 
fected  at  Ames  college.  Several  exhibits  of  this  silo  were 
constructed  in  part  at  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  and  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Wheat  was  in  evidence  through¬ 
out  the  show,  greeting  his  many  friends. 

In  the  state  of  Iowa  one  of  these  silos  was  built  in  1908; 
twelve  in  1909 ;  ninety  in  1910 ;  between  450  and  500  in  1911, 
and  many  more  would  have  been  built  if  there  had  been  any 
organized  effort  to  provide  competent  mechanics.  The  limit 
of  the  number  that  will  be  built  in  1912  will  be  fixed  nearly 
by  the  careful  organization  of  the  manufacturers  to  supply 
competent  mechanics  to  build  the  silos  correctly.  Through 
two  incompetent  masons  being  sent  out  by  a  careless  busi¬ 
ness  method  of  one  block  manufacturer,  the  only  example  of 
failure  of  the  silo  wall  was  caused,  but  this  silo  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  contractors.  More 
harm  can  be  done  the  industry  than  years  of  carefulness  after¬ 
wards  can  overcome.  Mr.  Wheat  reports  that  owing  to  the 
over-production  of  drain  tile  in  Iowa  and  the  past  bad  sea¬ 
son,  many  clay  manufacturers  are  giving  increased  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  brick,  building  block,  silo  block  and 
other  materials,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  portion  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  greatly  developed  in  the  future  in  that  section. 
Mr.  Wheat  says  that  manufacturers  can  well  take  a  lesson 


from  the  past  and  give  more  attention  to  the  promoting  of 
these  lines  of  building  material,  as  the  field  offers  as  many 
possibilities  as  the  drain  tile  field  has  offered  in  the  past,  and 
the  Iowa  manufacturers  should  join  in  the  present  day  move¬ 
ment  to  give  their  greatest  efforts  to  increasing  their  market 
and  promoting  sales  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
cutting  each  other’s  throats  in  disastrous  competition. 

Secretary  Henry  Busse  of  the  National  Brick  Co.,  with 
general  offices  at  84  La  Salle  St.,  was  in  charge  of  the  booth 
of  this  company  at  the  Clay  Products  Exposition.  The  booth 
was  built  from  the  product  of  this  company,  and  was  very 
neatly  arranged,  with  an  attractive  fireplace  and  mantel  in 
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the  rear.  The  concern  manufactures  building  and  sewer 
brick,  and  has  a  capacity  of  one  million  brick  per  day. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.  Ass’n,  represented  by 
the  secretary,  W.  P.  Blair,  and  assistant  secretary,  H.  H. 
Macdonald,  gave  the  visitors  to  their  booth  a  little  reminder 
of  the  show  in  the  form  of  a  chocolate  “brick.”  The  associa¬ 
tion  had  these  little  bricks  made  in  Cleveland,  and  they  were 
wrapped  in  wax  paper,  with  the  following  verses  printed 
thereon : 

“Eat  this  little  ‘block’  of  Candy, 

’Tis  a  morsel  short  and  sweet. 

Let  it  be  a  reminder,  handy, 

Of  the  Modern  Brick  Paved  Street. 

“With  your  ticket  goes  a  number 
Which,  perhaps,  may  turn  the  trick; 

You’re  the  one  we  may  encumber 
With  a  load  of  chocolate  ‘brick.’  ” 

The  association  asked  that  every  visitor  at  the  booth  regis¬ 
ter  their  name,  each  receiving  a  duplicate  numbered  ticket,  the 
stub  being  dropped  in  a  box,  and  at  the  close  of  the  show 
there  was  a  drawing  for  a  box  of  chocolate  lug  pavers.  Y. 
Shimidza,  Japanese  consul,  registered  and  received  one  of 
these  little  pavers. 

Geo.  C.  Stephens,  manager  of  the  Bryant  Supply  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  was  an  interested  visitor  at  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position,  and  announced  that  he  contemplated  putting  in  a 
new  clay  plant  in  the  Kansas  City  district,  the  location  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

G.  M.  Eilenberger,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Plymouth 
Clay  Products  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la.,  was  more  than  pleased 
with  the  Clay  Products  Exposition,  and  before  he  left  for  his 
home  he  said  that  he  would  be  here  with  a  large  exhibit 
at  the  next  exposition,  for  he  believed  it  to  be  a  paying  prop- 
position  from  a  business  and  advertising  standpoint.  He  made 
many  new  friends  while  here,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet 
him. 

Jefferson  Middleton,  statistician,  with  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  visitors  at  the  Show.  Mr.  Middleton 
was  very  much  interested  in  clay  products,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  carefully  scanned  everything  at  the  Coliseum. 


Fire  Brick  Lackland  Landing  a  Big  Order. 


Thos.  M.  Wilson,  general  manager  of  the  Milton  Brick 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milton,  Pa.,  was  in  Chicago  during  the  convention 
and  “Clay  Show  week,”  making  many  new  friends  and  greet¬ 
ing  a  host  of  old  ones. 

President  J.  M.  Powell  and  Secretary-Treasurer  V.  C.  Mor¬ 


rison  of  the  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  Ind.,  were 
interested  in  the  Clay  Show,  and  spent  many  hours  visiting 
the  various  exhibits.  Mr.  Powell  was  pleased  at  the  success 
of  the  show,  both  from  a  business  and  advertising  stand¬ 
point. 

Geo.  W.  Denison,  “cotillion  leader,”  vice-president  of  the 


Ohio  Clay  Co.,  with  offices  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  “convention  week,”  and  was  always  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  friends.  Mr.  Denison  is  one  of  the 
best-known  men  in  the  clay  products  field,  and  has  always 
been  known  as  one  of  its  leading  boosters. 

C.  H.  Bray,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Western 
Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  manufacturers  of  culverts 
and  sewer  pipe,  fire  proofing  and  fire  brick,  pressed  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick,  flower  pots  and  lawn  vases,  could  not  stay  at 
home  when  he  heard  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition,  and 
spent  the  week  in  Chicago.  He  was  more  than  pleased  with 
the  success  of  the  “big  show,”  and  is  already  looking  forward 
to  making  a  large  display  at  the  next  exposition. 

William  Leonard,  successor  to  the  Delton  Brick  Co., 
Ltd.,  is  distributing  post  cards  to  the  visitors  at  the 
several  conventions  last  week,  showing  the  photographic 
views  of  his  yard. 

Tom  Rouse  was  here  from  Brazil,  Ind.,  and  of  course  was 
boosting  the  Brazil  Clay  Co.  all  he  could.  He  is  always  on 
the  job  when  it  comes  to  boosting.  He  also  put  in  some  good 
hard  licks  down  at  the  Coliseum. 

R.  D.  Lindsay  of  the  Denver  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Denver, 
Colo,  makes  a  salt  glaze  dry  press  face  brick.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  beauties  but  as  they  come  from  the  great  city  of  Denver 
they  could  not  be  otherwise. 

“Carnation  Jim”  Hoskins  of  “Terrehut,”  Indiana,  like  all 
Hoosiers  recites  and  reads  poetry.  Incidently  he  eats  carna¬ 
tions  and  can  tell  a  few  stories  that  are  hard  to  beat. 

Henry  Kleymeyer  of  the  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  his  number  is  179,  red  figures,  was  on  the  floor.  He  was 
wearing  a  very  swell  watch  fob — boosts  Evansville — its  even 
money  he  lost  it  before  leaving  the  convention — any  takers? 
Tell  this  to  “Punk”  Anderson  as  we  saw  him  looking  very 
closely  at  the  fob. 

The  Indiana  Hoosiers  were  here  in  full  force.  They 
turned  out  at  this  convention  in  larger  numbers  than  at  any 
convention  in  twenty  years.  They  are  a  good  bunch. 
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H.  H.  Macdonald,  secretary  of  the  N.  B.  P.  M.  A.,  is  a 
newspaper  man.  During  the  great  San  Francisco  fire  Mr. 
Macdonald  was  working  for  the  Associated  Press  and  with 
several  co-workers  gathered  up  what  little  furniture  they 
could  and  went  across  the  bay  to  near  Oakland.  “The  A.  P.” 
had  no  wire  at  that  point  then  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  taking  the 
situation  in  at  a  glance,  leased  a  wire  in  the  name  of  the 
Associated  Press.  It  was  through  his  efforts  and  fore- 


Here’s  to  You — Mr.  President. 


thought  that  the  news  of  the  great  fire  continued  to  be  sent 
to  the  world.  After  leaving  Frisco  Mr.  Macdonald  went  to 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  became  identified  with  the  Cleveland 
Press.  When  Mr.  Blair  found  it  necessary  to  get  assistance 
he  looked  around  for  a  good  man  and  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
the  good  man.  He  is  a  real  live  wire,  affable  and  a  chap  one 
admires  from  the  start. 

F.  W.  Newcombe,  with  the  Estevan  Coal  and  Brick 
Co.,  Estevan,  Canada,  paid  a  pleasing  call  to  the  news 
headquarters  of  the  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  Thursday 
afternoon.  We  were  glad  to  see  him  and  extend  a  hearty 
welcome  to  him  to  come  again. 

Geo.  E.  Thomas  of  the  Highlands  Fire  Clay  Co.,  holds 
a  record  for  attending  N.  B.  M.  A.  conventions.  There 
is  not  an  absent  mark  against  him  since  the  association 
was  formed. 

C.  H.  Carpenter  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  representing  the 
Suburban  Brick  Co.,  paid  our  convention  headquarters, 
a  visit  Saturday  and  we  were  indeed  glad  to  see  him. 
“Business  is  good  with  us.  We  are  running  our  plant 
full  and  it  seems  as  if  we  will  have  a  very  prosperous 
year.”  We  like  to  hear  talk  like  this,  for  it  helps  all 
around. 

George  E.  Thomas,  Manager  of  the  Highlands  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  past  master  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  brick,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fire 
brick  makers  we  have  met.  Mr.  Thomas  has  made  a 
close  study  of  the  business,  and  as  a  result  has  been  very 
successful,  all  of  which  he  deserves. 

Beaver  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Penna., 
which  is  on  the  Ohio-Penna  state  Line,  was  represented  at 
the  clay  show  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Laubscher.  The  company  was 


distributing  souvenirs  to  delegates  in  the  form  of  a 
small  burnt  clay  slab,  containing  the  indented  name,  of 
town  and  representative.  The  outline  of  a  “beaver”  is 
also  shown. 

J.  O.  Sharp,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  formerly  with  the 
Keystone  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
now  manager  of  the  Meadford  Brick  Co.,  of  Meadford, 
Canada,  was  at  the  convention  and  he  was  one  of  the  j  oiliest 
fellows  here.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Sharp  was  associat¬ 
ed  in  Canadian  territory  with  the  Harbison,  Walker  Re¬ 
fractories  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  When  Mr.  Sharp  was 
in  the  “Smoky  City”  last  Saturday,  he  was  entertained 
at  the  Duquesne  Club  by  officials  of  that  company. 

Jim  Hoskins,  General  Manager  of  the  Terre  Haute  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  while  at  dinner  Monday 
evening  kept  a  crowd  of  friends  holding  their  sides  and  wip¬ 
ing  tears  from  their  eyes  when  he  started  to  tell  stories.  It 
was  one  continual  laugh  from  the  time  Mr.  Hoskins  started 
until — but  there  is  no  finish.  But  do  not  think  everything  Mr. 
Hoskins  says  is  funny.  Just  ask  him  to  recite  for  you  that 
recitation  which  he  delivered  at  the  banquet  in  Louisville  last 
year,  called  “While  Passing  By.”  It  is  worth  your  time  to 
do  so,  for  you  will  feel  better  and  get  a  little  bit  more  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  life  after  Mr.  Hoskins  has  ended  his  little  speech. 
Jim  has  his  red  yarn  mittens  with  him  and  has  been  skipping 
rope  the  past  few  months  to  get  in  training  for  the  “Big 
Week.” 

George  E.  Smith,  representing  hollow  tile,  fireproofing, 
face  brick  and  block,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  attending 


the  convention  and  made  many  new  acquaintances.  He  is 
one  of  those  fellows  who  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society,  is  of  the  belief  that  more  young  men 
should  enter  the  ceramic  schools  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  the  American  potteries  than  there 
has  been  in  the  past.  The  majority  of  the  graduates  of 
the  ceramic  schools  of  this  country  go  into  the  brick  and 
coarser  clay  plants  because  it  is  of  more  financial  benefit 
to  them.  However,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  graduates  that 
they  do  not  go  into  the  pottery  business,  but  it  is  said 
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the  pottery  manufacturers  are  loathe  to  pay  the  salaries 
which  the  graduates  secure  in  the  other  ceramic  industries. 

George  E.  Derry,  of  the  Central  Kentucky  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  could  not  keep  away  from  the 
convention.  He  did  not  expect  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
“Big  Show  City,”  but  at  the  last  moment  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “I’ve  just  got  to  see  it,”  and  he  was  here. 

C.  C.  Blair,  of  the  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  is 
one  of  the  real  “live  wire”  directors  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A. 
Mr.  Blair  is  well  known  at  every  meeting  of  the  paving 
brick  manufacturers’  organization,  and  he  is  one  of  the 


J.  P.  B.  F.  Hopes  for  This. 


men  who  consistently  aids  in  directing  the  destinies  of 
the  association.  Mr.  Blair’s  modest  but  convincing  manner 
draws  to  him  a  host  of  admirers  during  all  convention 
gatherings. 

W.  B.  Goucher,  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  connected  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  offices  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  who  was  in  Chicago  last  week  attending  the  conven¬ 
tions  at  the  Annex. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  distributed  printed 
copies  of  the  rules  of  the  society  among  convention  dele¬ 
gates.  This  32  page  book  contains  the  names  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  members  of  the  society.  An  added  feature  is 
noted  in  the  publication  of  the  names  and  business  ad¬ 
dresses  together  with  the  firms  each  member  is  connected 
with.  Mrs.  Maria  Longworth  Storer  (Mrs.  Bellamy 
Storer)  of  the  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  society.  The  book  is  the 
work  of  Editor  Purdy. 

We  saw  (Lew)  Binyon  around  the  Annex  with  the  big 
smile  and  the  “glad  mitt.”  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  one 
on  the  reception  committee  who  can  hand  out  the  welcome 
with  such  easy  grace  as  Lew.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  where 
to  get  the  best  chicken  dinner  in  Indiana. 

A.  S.  Baird,  of  the  United  Brick  Clay  Products  Co.,  310 
Morris  Building,  Philadelphia,  called  at  the  Annex  head¬ 
quarters  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record  last  week.  Mr.  Baird 
represented  a  number  of  brick  manufacturers  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  territory,  and  was  here  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
his  lines. 

J.  L.  Buckley,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  West¬ 


ern  Brick  Co.  for  many  years,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  that  firm,  and  has  formed  a  new  corporation  with 
a  number  of  Iowa  capitalists,  and  will  soon  commence 
the  erection  of  the  new  plant  at  Aledo,  Ill.  The  new 
plant  will  be  in  operation  by  June  1,  and  will  be  mod¬ 
ern  in  every  respect.  Its  product  will  be  medium  priced 
face  brick. 

J.  B.  Wilcox,  general  manager  of  the  Alliance  Clay 
Products  Company,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  was  decidedly  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  lobby  of  the  Annex  in  a  very  desirable 
way.  Mr.  Wilcox,  with  his  western  sheriff’s  hat,  met  his 
friends  in  a  very  affable  spirit.  His  talks  were  entirely  in 
the  interests  of  high  grade  brick  and  paving  blocks  as  a 
business.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  a  manufacturer  known  to  every 
man  in  the  paving  brick  trade.  The  artist’s  pencil  con¬ 
ception  of  his  personal  appearance  is  shown  in  this  issue. 

The  election  of  president  and  secretary  was  pretty  ex¬ 
citing  and  some  of  our  delegates  speak  pretty  good 
English,  thank  you.  It  is  over  and  everybody  is  happy. 

The  parade  the  ladies  gave  in  the  gallery  of  the  Gold 
Room  Wednesday  night  was  right  up-to-date  and  good 
for  our  “peepers.”  God  bless  ’em — isn’t  it  fine  to  have  them 
with  us?  The  custom  of  bringing  our  wives  along  is 
growing,  and  their  pretty  faces  and  beautiful  gowns  lend 
both  cheer  and  refining  influence.  If  you  are  not  married 
let  some  little  girl  have  a  chance  to  propose  to  you  this 
year  and  then  bring  her  along  next  year.  It’s  easy.  They 
make  good  delegates  too. 

Roger  Combs,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 


F.  M.  Brady,  Doing  the  New  “Turkey  Trot.” 

the  clay  show  installation,  was  called  home  Thursday. 
The  message  advised  that  his  pretty  home  in  Hyde  Park 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

P.  J.  Oppen,  of  the  Fredonia  Brick  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  gas  burned  shale  products,  at  Fredonia,  Kas.,  was  always 
shaking  hands  with  friends  in  the  lobby.  The  company 
are  manufacturers  of  common  builders,  dry  press  face 
brick,  pavers,  and  drain  tile  products. 

H.  Jerome  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  B.  B.  A., 
has  not  missed  a  convention  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
is  always  on  the  job  and  smiling  too. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  of  the  C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa., 
who  was  presented  with  a  big  red  felt  hat  at  the  Louisville 
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Convention,  told  the  writer  in  confidence  that  when  they  got 
anything  on  him  they  had  to  get  up  pretty  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  especially  when  it  comes  to  wearing  hats.  The  writer 
has  not  seen  Mr.  Mayer  wearing  his  big  red  hat  since  com¬ 
ing  to  Chicago,  but  will  bet  a  blind  kitten  to  a  full-grown 
cat  that  Mr.  Mayer  brought  that  big  red  hat  with  him.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  at  Louisville  that  the 
joke  that  was  intended  to  be  on  Mr.  Mayer  was  happily 
turned  onto  some  one  else. 

Edward  C.  Racey,  Chicago  Representative  of  the  Met¬ 


ropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  was  seen  around  the  con¬ 
vention  hall  and  was  also  in  evidence  at  the  show. 

Kansas  had  an  able  representative  here  in  the  person  of 
Claude  E.  Fuller,  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Paving  Brick  Co., 
Buffalo,  Kans.  Mr.  Fuller  has  built  up  a  very  successful 
plant,  and  his  success  is  due  not  only  to  energy  and  ability, 
but  to  the  adoption  of  modern  business  methods.  No  clay- 
worker  in  the  country  has  perfected  such  an  accurate  and 
successful  cost  and  accounting  system  as  has  Brother  Fuller. 
His  system  could  well  be  adopted  by  other  manufacturers. 


Ver  Nooy  Could  Explain  to  Blair. 


C.  C.  Blair — Greatest  Ever. 


J.  B.  Wilcox  Shunning  the  Artist. 
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Burridge — Show  Enthusiast. 


Terry — Calling  ’Em  Down. 


R.  L.  Queisser,  ex-President  of  the  B.  B.  A. 

merits  of  brick  for  building  construction  and  the  members  of 
the  association  have  received  practical  benefit  from  this  work 
in  increased  sales. 

The  enthusiasm  and  interest  shown  at  the  annual  publicity 
meeting  of  the  association  was  an  evidence  of  the  satisfaction 
which  the  work  of  this  organization  is  giving  to  its  members 
and  to  the  trade,  and  as  a  result  of  that  meeting,  the  B.  B.  A. 
starts  out  on  a  new  year  with  a  larger  following  and  with 
promises  of  stronger  financial  support,  which  will  enable  it  to 
double  the  value  of  its  work  during  the  coming  year. 

The  second  day’s  session  exceeded  the  first  in  point  of 
attendance.  This  was  considered  “Publicity  Day.” 


J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  Secy,  of  the  B.  B.  A. 

The  big  publicity  meeting  of  the  Building  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  Annex. 

The  session  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  “boosting 
of  brick.” 

Stanley  McMichael,  a  former  newspaper  man  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  but  now  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Cleveland  addressed  the  convention  on  “Pub¬ 
licity  and  its  Relation  to  the  Brick  Business.” 

By  far  the  most  interesting  convention  ever  held  by  the 
Building  Brick  Association  of  America  was  the  fourth  annual 
held  at  the  Congress  Hotel  and  Annex  in  Chicago,  March 
"th  and  7th.  These  sessions  were  held  in  the  Green  Room  and 


BIGGEST  BOOST  FOR  B.  B.  A. 


Splendid  Record  for  the  Past  Year  Shows  an  Increase  of  Thirty  Per  Cent  in 

Membership 


Measuring  the  value  of  a  movement  by  its  accomplishments, 
the  benefits  to  the  brick  industry  through  the  work  of  the 
Building  Brick  Association  of  America  have  been  most  re¬ 
markable  and  satisfactory.  The  past  year  has  been  the  biggest 
and  most  successful  in  the  history  of  that  organization,  and 
the  recent  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the  various  im¬ 
portant  gatherings  in  Chicago  has  also  been  the  biggest  and 
most  successful.  Reviewing  the  work  of  the  association  for 
the  past  year,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent  in  its  membership.  Through  its 
agency  35  million  copies  of  advertising  talks  regarding  the 
value  of  brick  for  building  have  been  distributed  to  the  people 
of  this  country  and  85,000  pieces  of  other  printed  matter 
through  the  mails.  The  office  of  the  association  has  been  in 
receipt  of  and  answered  5,000  letters  from  individuals  concern¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  association  and  matters  relating  to  brick 
building.  The  result  of  all  this  effort  has  been  that  the  people 
of  this  country  know  more  than  they  ever  did  before  of  the 


President  R.  E.  Queisser,  who  also  holds  the  title  of  Cap¬ 
tain  on  the  military  staff  of  Gov.  Ju.dson  Harmon  of  Ohio, 
is  delighted  with  the  progress  the  association  has  made  dur¬ 
ing  its  four  years’  existence. 

In  the  election  of  directors  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  elected  for  three  years :  R.  G.  Eisenhart,  William 
Hanley,  E.  L.  Ives,  H.  J.  Jova,  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  Ralph  Simp¬ 
kins,  C.  B.  Ver  Nooy,  Herman  L.  Matz,  H.  W.  Holmes.  The 
Hon.  John  B.  Rose  was  elected.  The  complete  board  in¬ 
cludes  the  above  and  J.  M.  Adams,  F.  W.  Butterworth,  J. 
Howard  Chambers,  W.  E.  Dunwody,  J.  Parker,  B.  Fiske,  S. 
M.  Gould,  Chas.  J.  Henderson,  W.  M.  Hodges,  L.  G.  Kil- 
bourne,  H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  S.  C.  Martin,  T.  C.  Moulding,  R. 
L.  Queisser,  Ed.  Rogers,  John  W.  Sibley,  W.  Siwart  Smit, 
W.  J.  Snyder  and  Howard  H.  Stafford. 

The  new  Board  elected  these  officers:  President,  Ralph 
Simpkins;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske. 
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they  were  largely  attended.  While  no  register  of  the  delegates 
was  kept  it  is  admitted  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  that 
the  attendance  was  much  greater  than  that  of  any  previous 
conventions. 

In  the  annual  address  of  the  president,  Capt.  R.  L.  Queisser, 
of  Cleveland,  many  salient  points  were  brought  out,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  or  less  discussion  during  the  several  days 
sessions. 

The  annual  address  of  Mr.  Queisser  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America: 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege,  as  your  presiding  officer, 
to  again  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  to  you  felicita¬ 
tions  and  to  welcome  you  to  this,  the  Third  Annual  Meeting 
of  our  Association.  I  trust  the  year  just  passed  has  been 
to  you  one  of  great  advancement  and  much  profit,  and  I  hope 
the  season  about  to  open,  even  with  the  excitement  incident 
to  the  Presidential  election,  will  be  as  roseate  as  the  fires  of 
your  kilns  and  that  in  “real”  reality  your  financial  returns  will 
be  as  great  and  as  magnificent  as  our  friends,  the  machinery 
men,  so  often  paint  the  brick  business  to  those  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  individuals  who  have,  at  the  same  time,  both 
an  undeveloped  clay  bank  and  a  well  developed  bantt  roll. 

Remember  that  we,  of  Ohio,  having  the  welfare  of  our 
nation  at  heart  and  having  supplied  this  country  with  all  the 
elected  presidents,  except  one,  since  the  time  of  Lincoln,  have 
again,  in  an  apparent  time  of  need,  come  to  the  country’s 
rescue  and  this  fall  will  furnish  the  leading  candidate  for 
both  True  Democracy  and  the  G.  O.  P.  In  either  event  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  conserved  and  the  country  saved. 

I  wonder  sometimes,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  which  to 
many  is  a  vacation  and  where  men  try  to  throw  off  the  cares 
of  business,  just  what  it  is  that  they  prefer  to  hear.  In  other 
words,  what  policy  or  line  of  thought  should  be  pursued  by 
the  presiding  officer  in  his  opening  address?  Should  he  in¬ 
dulge  in  glittering  generalities;  should  his  remarks  be  gentle, 
seething  and  conciliatory,  or,  in  line  with  the  progressive 
‘{<jj)irit  of  the  times,”  should  he  breathe  a  message  of  admoni¬ 
tion,  of  watchfulness,  of  opportunity,  and  a  demand  for  the 
fulfillment  of  things  needed  to  advance  both  the  individual 
and^ollective  interests?  I  assume,  however,  that  you  are 
here,  not  for  pleasure  alone,  but  for  the  purpose  of  broadening 
your  viewpoint  in  relation  to  your  business  economies,  to 
study  scientifically  the  science  of  advertising  and  of  selling. 

The  very  fact  that  you  are  here  in  greater  numbers  than 
before  and  that  the  responses  in  the  matter  of  dues  have  come 
in  so  generously,  evidences  that  we  have  one  thought  in  com¬ 
mon,  and,  therefore,  we  will  call  a  spade  a  spade,  point  out 
the  apparent  good,  and  call  attention  to  those  things  whioh 
are  neglected  and  overlooked  and  are  detrimental  to  our 
common  cause. 

We  are  here  to  take  a  reckoning  of  what  we  have  done 
during  the  year  just  passed,  what  we  have  left  undone,  and 
arrange  for  that  which  we  are  still  to  do,  and  that,  I  am  sure, 
is  of  no  little  consequence. 

In  business,  as  well  as  in  politics,  this  is  unquestionably  the 
era  of  conservation,  ,*nd  now,  today,  is  equally  the  time  for 
expansion.  You  must  conserve  your  energies,  your  resources, 
your  clays,  art&  use  all  of  them  to  the  best  advantage,  for 
the  day  of  reckoning  is  coming  apace  and  is  always  sooner 
at  hand  than  is  usually  anticipated. 

Conservation  means  that  we  must  employ  all  the  best  and 
most  improved  methods  in  the  development  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  end  of  our  wonderful  business,  and  we  must  also  use 
the  best  and  most  carefully  developed  thoughts  and  ideas  in 
both  our  advertising  and  marketing  departments,  for  the 
making  and  selling  go  hand  in  hand. 

Do  not  let  yourself  be  misled  by  that  famous  quotation  of 
Emerson  in  which  he  said:  “If  a  man  can  write  a  better 
book,  preach  a  better  sermon,  or  make  a  better  mousetrap 
than  his  neighbor,  though  he  build  his  house  in  the  woods, 
the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door.”  Such  an 
ideal  condition  is  not  for  us  who  handle  and  work  in  clay. 
Poets,  at  best,  are  impracticable.  I  never  heard  of  one  that 
made  bricks,  and  it’s  common  knowledge  that  few  ever  made 
any  money. 

The  world  and  his  wife  are  too  busy  nowadays  concerned 
with  the  rush  of  every  day  existence  and  have  no  time  to 
dig  out  for  themselves  the  knowledge  and  facts  concerning 
bricks  and  clay  products,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  obtain  the  information  and  knowledge  which  they 
ought  to  possess. 

Be  sure  that  while  you  are  doing  your  best  towards  con¬ 
servation,  you  also  will  just  as  surely  know  the  pleasure  of 
expansion  and  reap  its  benefits. 

Josh  Billings  said  there  were  two  things  that  he  liked  about 
a  rooster,  first,  his  fine  crow  that  made  him  noticeable  as 
the  “cock  of  the  walk,”  and,  secondly,  his  spurs  with  which 
he  maintained  his  proud  position,  his  dignity  and  supremacy 
over  the  barnyard  fowls. 

What  I  like  about  the  many  associations  of  lines  of  trade 
other  than  the  clay  industry  is,  first,  their  unlimited  faith 
in  their  own  business,  and  not  only  their  willingness  to  let 
the  world  know  of  them  and  their  goods,  but  their  apparent 
anxiety  to  share  with  the  people  their  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
n  ss,  their  materials  or  their  products,  for  the  advantage  of 


mankind  and  human  comfort;  and,  secondly,  to  know  that 
with  their  abiding  faith  they  are  willing  to  back  up  their 
knowledge  of  the  situation  by  the  expenditure  of  all  the 
money  necessary  (be  it  ever  so  much)  to  inform  the  unen¬ 
lightened,  spread  the  gospel  of  their  trade,  make  known  the 
superiority  of  their  goods  and  to  develop  a  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  will  help  in  divers  ways  the  development  of  their 
interests,  financially  and  otherwise. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  Association,  I  have  tried  to 
be  more  than  optimistic.  I  have  endeavored  to  look  ahead 
and  picture  to  myself  the  wonderful  possibilities  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  brick  and  clay  working  business,  and  I  am 
certain  if  you  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  are 
yours  through  the  medium  of  close  association  with  others, 
your  development  will  be  beyond  your  fondest  expectations. 

Individually  and  collectively  you  will  earn  that  continued 
prosperity  which  ought  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  toil,  the  money 
invested  and  the  worry  incident  to  the  clay  business;  but 
be  wary  of  the  expansion  which  is  brought  about  by  increased 
production  alone,  such  expansion  often  means  lower  prices,  a 
greater  chance  at  bad  credits,  and  in  the  end  a  heavy  con¬ 
traction  of  your  resources,  your  credit  and  ultimate  loss. 

You  all  know  that  the  making  and  use  of  bricks  is  as  old 
as  history  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  many  delude  them¬ 
selves  with  the  thought  that  the  use  of  our  material  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  and  an  every  day  accepted  fact,  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  go  ahead  with  the  manufacture  and  that 
some  one,  somewhere,  will  be  there  ready  to  buy  and  use  our 
products.  That  is  far  from  the  truth. 

Although  few  businesses  have  experienced  such  an  evolu¬ 
tion,  or  have  had  such  demands  made  upon  them  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  demand  of  the  times,  the  face  brick  industry 
in  many  ways  has  not  responded,  has  not  grasped  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  were  its  rightful  due.  It  is  not  too  late  yet. 

It  may  be  granted  that  in  two  ways  we  have  developed,  and 
those  are,  in  the  production  of  variety  and  quality,  but  with 
that  development  we  seem  to  have  been  quite  content.  As 
an  industry  we  have  not  been  generous  with  our  information 
either  to  the  trade  or  to  the  public;  individually  a  little  has 
been  done,  but  as  a  whole  we  have  rested  our  case  in  little 
else  than  “the  necessity  of  the  use  of  brick”  without  an  ap¬ 
parent  thought  of  its  tremendous  possibilities,  of  its  universal 
and  widespread  use  for  almost  any  and  all  building  purposes. 

Through  publicity  alone  can  this  be  accomplished.  What 
has  been  done  along  that  line  by  our  Association  during  1911 
has  been  both  manifest  and  apparent  to  all  that  have  read 
the  reports  and  bulletins  of  our  Secretary  and  have  followed 
the  advertisements  in  the  magazines  and  kept  in  touch  with 
the  responses  of  the  public.  A  full  account  will  be  given  you 
by  the  Secretary  in  his  Annual  Report,  and  I  will  leave  to 
the  able  gentlemen  who  are  to  address  you  tomorrow  morning 
at  the  Publicity  Meeting,  the  many  and  exhaustive  arguments 
in  favor  of  that  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  a  continuance 
and  expansion  by  us,  as  an  Association,  in  our  work  along 
that  line. 

I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  referring  to  two  things  that 
have  recently  impressed  me  wonderfully  in  relation  to  pub¬ 
licity  and  its  results.  To  those  of  you  who  read  the  most 
prominent  periodicals  I  need  but  to  recall  the  page  after 
page  of  advertisements  which  you  must  have  noticed  and 
which  were  published  by  the  Laundrymen’s  Association  of 
this  country.  In  some  publications  they  carried  as  much  as 
four  full  pages,  in  others,  large  single  pages;  the  cost  of  the 
single  “Ads”  in  the  Saturday  Etvening  Post  alone  being  $3,500 
— -$4,000  for  one  insertion. 


In  rough  figures  it  is  estimated  that  they  are  annually  spend¬ 
ing  close  to  $100,000,  simply  to  tell  you  and  me  that  it  is  good 
form  and  husbandry  to  have  your  washing  done  at  a  good 
laundry — nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

This  Laundrymen’s  Association  comprises  about  2,000  laun¬ 
dries,  and  its  advertisements  simply  carry  general  informa¬ 
tion  without  naming  a  single  member;  in  their  announce¬ 
ments  they  merely  say  to  the  public  that  “Cleanliness  is  next 
to  Godliness,”  “Employ  a  good  Laundry.” 

Yet,  while  the  work  of  the  laundry  is  but  ephemeral,  bricks 
and  kindred  clay  products  are  as  everlasting  as  the  hills  and 
their  use  really  adds  to  the  sum  of  human  comfort,  saves 
money,  defies  the  elements,  insures  health,  protects  life,  ad¬ 
vances  art,  and  is  the  logical  and  common  sense  building  mate¬ 
rial,  be  it  for  the  modest  cottage,  the  finest  palace,  the  smallest 
factory  or  the  largest  public  building. 

The  2,000  laundrymen  with  an  investment  of  perhaps  $5,- 
000,000,  spend  $4,000  in  one  "Ad,”  simply  to  tell  people  to 
have  their  linen  well  washed,  while  we,  with  a  list  of  over 
5,000  manufacturers  with  an  investment  of  approximately  $150,- 
000,000,  spend  only  between  $10,000  and  $15,000  in  one  whole 
year  in  exploiting  the  use  of  brick. 

The  U.  S.  statistics  show  that  the  annual  output  of  clay 
products  for  1909  and  1910  show  approximately  as  follows: 


Face  Brick  . 

Fancy  and  Enamel 

Terra  Cotta  . 

Fireproofing  . 

Common  . 

Paving  . 


1909 

$  9,712.219 
1,167,975 
6,251,625 
4,466,708 
57,251,115 
11,269,586 


1910 

$  8,590,057 
1,011,730 
6,976,771 
5,110,597 
55,219,551 
11,004,666 


Total 


$90,119,228 


$87,913,372 
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and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  these  figures  in  reality  only 
report  about  65  per  cent  of  the  real  condition. 

These  statistics  show  two  interesting  points,  first,  that 
with  an  output  of  about  one  billion  face  and  enamel  brick, 
with  an  approximate  value  of  ten  million  dollars,  and  ten 
billion  common  brick,  with  an  approximate  value  of  sixty 
million  dollars,  we  spend  a  trifle  over  one-tenth  of  one  cent 
per  thousand  brick  in  publicity.  Not  very  much,  is  it? 

Secondly,  you  will  note  a  decrease  in  1910  of  approximately 
one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  in  the  output  of  face  brick 
and  two  million  dollars  in  the  output  of  common  brick.  The 
1911  figures  are  not  yet  out,  but  this  alarming  decrease  means 
something  and  ought  to  have  your  serious  consideration. 

Laundrymen  say  while  their  Association  has  2.000  members 
that  about  as  many  more  are  still  on  the  outside;  this  shows 
a  possible  total  of  4,000,  or  less  than  one  laundry  for  each 
brick  plant,  but  with  $30.00  invested  in  brick  to  $1.00  in  laun¬ 
dries,  our  Association  scrapes  along  with  400  members  and 
spends  less  than  10c  to  the  laundrymen’s  $1.00,  in  a  broad 
country-wide  campaign  of  publicity. 

Does  not  this  point  a  moral  to  you?  To  those  of  you  who 
are  not  members  of  this  Association  I  have  simply  to  say: 
Come  in  with  us.  If  you  are  a  member — please  spread  the 
gospel  of  association;  see  that  your  neighbors  understand  and 
learn  to  appreciate  what  this  Association  is  doing  for  clay 
manufacturers.  Give  us  your  financial  and  moral  support  and 
“see  us  grow;’’  and  the  growth  of  the  Association  will  be  but 
minor  to  the  advancement  of  the  personal  and  individual  reward 
which  you  will  surely  reap  as  your  share  of  the  benefit  in  the 
general  revival  of  the  brick  industry.  Together  we  are  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  but  divided  we  become  but  loose  grains  of  sand 
shifted  by  the  ever  changing  tides  of  business. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  want  to  refer  is  a  two  page  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled. 
“National  Advertising,  the  Wholesaler’s  Opportunity.”  This  ar¬ 
ticle  covered  two  fruitful  subjects:  (1)  Publicity;  (2)  Sales 
Thru  the  Dealer,”  and  to  the  latter  subject  I  will  refer  a  little 
later.  The  writer  of  the  article  says:  “To  many  an  increase  in 
national  advertising  looks  more  like  a  menace  than  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

Many  brick  men  have  recently  said  to  me  that  they  were 
almost  convinced  that  advertising  brick  did  not  pay,  either 
collectively  or  individually.  They  even  predicted  dire  disaster 
to  certain  manufacturers  who  have  developed  new  lines  of 
bricks,  who  have  had  the  courage  to  copyright  their  name  and 
who  have  spent  larger  sums  of  money  in  advertising  their  one 
product  than  the  whole  of  our  Association  has  spent  in  its 
campaign  of  education  of  the  public;  yet  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
prosperity  seems  to  be  their  lot,  and  they  report  that  they  are 
not  only  satisfied  that  advertising  pays  but  that  the  results 
amply  justify  their  course. 

Many  manufacturers  seem  to  be  unwilling  either  to  do  any  ad¬ 
vertising  themselves  or  to  share  in  a  general  campaign.  They 
will  not  exploit  their  own  product,  depending  almost  entirely 
upon  their  sales  agencies  to  bring  their  brick  to  the  notice  of 
the  architect  and  consumer,  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
not  in  this  whole  country  a  manufacturer  (other  than  brick) 
with  an  investment  of  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000  and  an  output 
of  about  the  same  figures,  that  does  not  set  aside  and  spend 
a  considerable  amount  each  year  in  the  exploitation  of  his 
product.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  consumer  constantly 
calls  for  brands  that  are  convincingly  advertised,  and  with  that 
kind  of  an  article,  be  it  a  corset  or  a  new  brand  of  face 
brick,  the  sale  is  half  won  if  backed  up  with  good  advertising, 
yet  for  this  practical  assistance  in  the  sale  of  brick  the  manu¬ 
facturer  spends  little  or  nothing. 

It  is  almost  past  belief  and  understanding. 

Sales  Agencies. 

I  referred  in  the  foregoing  remarks  to  “Sales  Agencies,”  and 
it  may  be  well  to  take  a  few  minutes’  time  to  that  subject.  The 
jobber  or  dealer  is  a  practical  necessity,  and  I  quote  again 
in  part  from  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

“There  may  be  some  conflict  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  dealer,  yet  the  elimination  of  the  latter  is,  still  so  far 
in  the  future  that  none  of  us  will  see  that  time;  provided,  that 
the  dealer  too  recognizes  the  modern  business  trend  toward 
advertising  and  puts  himself  in  line  with  it  and  profits  by  it. 

“The  manufacturer  to  open  a  selling  agency  must  take  upon 
himself  the  expense  of  a  big  selling  force,  warehouse  facilities, 
increased  bookkeeping  and  credit  departments  and  in  place  of 
a  few  large  ledger  accounts,  which  are  usually  as  good  as 
gold,  he  will  take  on  a  lot  of  petty  accounts  with  more  or  less 
doubtful  risk  of  loss. 

“By  just  as  much  as  the  manufacturer  is  cumbered  with  the 
details  of  distribution  and  local  deliveries,  by  just  so  much  is 
he  less  efficient  as  a  manufacturer  and  merchandiser. 

“By  the  same  token  if  the  jobber  or  dealer  would  permit 
himself  to  be  engrossed  in  other  than  the  selling  questions  by 
just  so  much  is  he  less  efficient  in  his  proper  sphere  of  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  and  economy  of  distribution;  and  by  just  as 
much  as  he  studies  the  questions  ‘What  does  the  public  want?’ 
and  ‘Why  do  they  want  it?’  by  just  so  much  is  he  approaching 
the  door  of  greater  opportunity  and  expansion.” 

Where  there  is  a  close  harmonious  relationship  between  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  dealer  the  condition  is  ideal;  the  dealer,  however, 
must  not  be  expected  to  carry  the  whole  load  and  all  the 
trouble  incident  to  the  selling  of  bricks.  The  manufacturer 
must  in  a  broad  consistent  way  assist  in  the  general  campaign 


of  publicity  besides  giving  the  best  possible  service  and  in 
turn  the  dealer  should  do  his  part  by  local  effort;  not  only  by 
solicitation  through  a  competent  selling  force,  but  by  a  careful 
well  studied  plan  of  advertising  in  both  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  and  such  local  trade  journals  as  his  locality  supports. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  whole  scheme 
is  one  of  equable  reciprocity  and  that  neither  the  manufacturers 
nor  dealers  can  long  exist  if  both  are  not  mindful  of  each  other’s 
welfare  and  necessities,  and  both  willing  to  give  and  take,  to 
help,  promote  and  advance  each  other’s  interests. 

Many  other  Associations  have  various  departments,  that,  act¬ 
ing  like  a  magnet,  attract  and  hold  membership  with  a  firmer 
grasp  than  just  “publicity.”  Some  associations  establish  credit 
departments,  discuss  prices,  maintain  territorial  lines,  develop 
standards,  and  watch  railroad  rates  and  service.  The  B.  B.  A. 
was  primarily  organized  for  one  purpose — publicity — and  we  are 
fulfilling  our  mission  to  the  best  of  our  power  and  the  money 
at  hand  will  permit. 

Now  then,  the  question  is,  are  you  content  with  the  ac¬ 
complishment  and  continuance  of  this  one  purpose  or  shall  we 
take  up  other,  larger  and  equally  important  matters? 

Personally,  I  think  our  Association  has  done  splendid  work; 
in  two  years  we  have  quickened  the  spirit  of  the  brick  maker 
and  have  guided  his  thoughts  into  new,  and  for  him,  heretofore 
unexplored  channels.  We  have  not  established  a  millennium,  but 
we  have  done  more  to  awaken  a  progressiveness  of  thought  and 
action  than  any  other  previous  association. 

We  have  instilled  in  the  minds  of  the  architect,  the  contractor 
and  the  public  a  feeling  of  higher  respect  for  our  product  and 
have  given  them  a  greater  knowledge  of  its  use,  purpose,  and 
efficiency  than  they  ever  before  possessed.  If  we  have  done 
only  that,  our  money  has  been  wisely  expended. 

There  are  some  who  think,  perhaps,  that  we  have  not  ac¬ 
complished  as  much  as  we  should  have  done,  or  in  other  words, 
that  our  expenses  of  maintenance  have  been  out  of  proportion 
to  the  money  expended  in  publicity  and  the  consequent  re¬ 
sults.  This,  however,  is  not  at  all  true,  for  we  first  had  to 
establish  a  working  organization.  Our  Board  of  Directors  se¬ 
cured  the  best  help  possible  and  the  overhead  expense  would 
have  been  very  little  more  if  the  monetary  returns  by  contribu¬ 
tions  and  for  dues  had  been  twice  what  our  total  really  shows. 
In  other  words,  if  our  membership  were  twice  as  large,  if  our 
dues  per  capita  were  double  what  they  are  now,  the  overhead 
expense  would  have  been  little  more  and  the  advertising  pos¬ 
sibilities  four  times  as  great. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  business  or  association 
work  there  must  be  a  beginning  and  results  must  work  them¬ 
selves  out  as  obstacles  and  new  conditions  are  encountered 
from  time  to  time,  'and  in  that  way  or  by  evolution  only,  can 
great  things  be  accomplished. 

The  magazine  advertisements,  though  much  decried  by  many 
who  have  not  investigated,  have  been  of  unlimited  good.  Thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  people  have  read  and  understood, 
many  hundreds  have  acted  upon  our  advice,  and  as  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  millions  of  bricks  have  been  and  will  be  used  where  other 
materials  might  have  been  made  use  of. 

Publicity  pays,  not  alone  for  the  individual,  but  for  an  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Without  question  the  policy  and  scope  of  the  B.  B.  A.  could 
be  much  broadened  and  widely  improved  if  more  ample  financial 
backing  were  forthcoming,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  if  you  desire 
to  make  the  other  questions  of  business  policy  a  part  of  this 
Association. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  freight  traffic  manager  is  of  vital  ne¬ 
cessity  to  the  brickmaker,  in  fact,  it  is  almost  of  supreme 
importance.  The  Ohio  Association,  small  though  it  is,  has 
demonstrated  what  can  be  done  by  concerted  action.  It  has 
fought  two  issues  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  is  saving  the 
Ohio  shippers  in  freight  charges,  on  east  bound  shipments 
alone,  a  sum  of  over  $10,000  annually,  and  in  express  charges 
it  is  saving  the  manufacturers  of  brick  of  the  U.  S.  a  really 
tremendous  amount  of  money. 

Freight  Matters. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  freight  matters,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  Association  could,  with  propriety,  develop  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  and  eventually  secure  for  us  all  more  rea¬ 
sonable  and  equitable  freight  rates,  a  better  supply  of  suitable 
cars  in  which  to  load  bricks,  a  re-establishment  of  the  40,000 
lb.  minimum,  and  among  other  things  take  up  and  work  out 
bothersome  points  not  readily  understood  or  beyond  the  scope 
even  of  the  larger  manufacturers. 

We  should  also  insist  on  the  issuance  of  rate  sheets  and 
tariffs  that  are  easily  read  and  understood,  and  are  really 
applicable  to  the  movement  of  business  day  by  day.  It  is 
no  longer  safe  to  use  the  old  "common  point”  basis  (which  has 
been  used  for  years)  in  figuring  rates,  in  fact,  you  may  have  a 
rate  of  $1.40  per  ton  to  a  common  point  and  be  forced  to  pay 
a  sixth  class  rate,  which  may  be  as  high  as  $2.10  per  ton,  an 
increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  to  a  much  nearer  and  apparently 
intermediate  point.  This  is  a  situation  not  fully  understood  by 
the  average  shipper  or  manufacturer  of  bricks. 

Though  the  matter  has  again  and  again  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  various  traffic  officials,  little  relief  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  and  your  only  hope  is  through  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  an  association. 

Rates  on  bricks  are  in  many  instances  entirely  out  of  line 
with  other  articles  and  commodities  of  analogous  character  if 
viewed  from  the  three  points  of  rate  making,  viz.,  density  or 
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weight,  value,  and  liability  to  injury  or  loss  in  transit,  and  it 
would  require  but  little  effort,  if  properly  directed,  to  work 
out  a  solution  of  the  problem  and  save  you  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  each  year. 

Do  not  forget  that  such  a  bureau  would  cost  money  and  lots 
of  it.  However,  I  believe  the  return  would  be  ten  dollars  for 
every  one  expended. 

Express  Matters. 

In  my  address  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ohio  Face  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  was  then  prosecut¬ 
ing  a  suit  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the 
question  of  reduction  in  express  rates.  Early  in  1911  a  fa¬ 
vorable  decision  was  handed  down  and  the  rates  on  brick  sam¬ 
ples  and  small  shipments  effective  in  June,  1911,  were  greatly 
reduced;  it  is  figured  that  a  total  saving  to  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  and  shippers  of  this  country  amounts  to  at  least 
$50,000  or  more  per  year. 

This  suit,  of  course,  cost  the  Ohio  Association  considerable 
money  for  attorney’s  fees  and  expenses  and  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  B.  B.  A.  at  a  meeting  last  year,  agreed  that 
some  help  ought  to  be  given  them;  therefore,  in  June  last,  they 
sent  out  a  circular,  not  only  to  every  one  of  the  300  members, 
of  this  Association,  but  to  the  4,000  brick  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  requesting  that  each  pay  but  5  per  cent 
of  the  approximate  first  year’s  savings  towards  this  expense 
fund. 

You  no  doubt  will  be  surprised  and  chagrined  to  know  that 
less  than  ten  manufacturers  have  responded  with  contributions 
to  take  care  of  this  expense.  Two  associations,  one  The  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers,  and  the  other,  The  West¬ 
ern,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Brick  Manufacturers,  also 
sent  checks.  Such  a  result  needs  little  comment,  but  it  em¬ 
phasizes  a  most  unfortunate  and  lamentable  disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  being  benefited  and  who  are  saving  the 
enormous  sum  above  mentioned,  yet  who  will  not  assist  in  de¬ 
fraying  the  expenses  incurred. 

I  suggest  that  this  Association  consider  the  matter  at  this 
meeting  and  take  some  steps  to  help  out. 

Results,  I  believe,  are  after  all  the  only  things  that  count, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  you  a  few  com¬ 
parisons  of  express  rates  before  and  after  the  new  tariff  went 
into  effect.  The  basis  used  is  20  pounds,  which  is  the  average 
weight  of  3  bricks,  boxed. 


TO  FROM  UNION  FURNACE,  O. 

Old  Rate  New  Rate  Saving 

Per 

Cent. 

Toledo  . $0.60  $0.35  41.6 

Detroit  . 70  .35  50. 

Indianapolis  . 60  .35  50. 

Chicago  . 75  .35  53.3 

Pittsburgh  .  .70  .35  50. 

Cincinnati  . 50  .35  30. 

St.  Louis  .  1.00  .45  55. 


You  will  see  that  the  saving  is  from  30  to  over  50  per  cent. 
One  yard  alone  received  overcharge  claims  of  over  $15.00  for 
the  first  ten  days’  shipments  in  June.  Just  give  that  showing 
a  minute’s  thought  and  see  what  an  enormous  saving  that 
means  to  the  4,000  brick  yards,  nearly  all  of  which  ship  some 
brick  by  express. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  some  manufacturers  who 
do  not  yet  know  of  the  change  in  rates  and  are  practically 
“asleep  at  the  switch’’  when  it  comes  to  watching  and  taking 
advantage  of  these  practical  economies  that,  though  apparently 
small  in  themselves,  in  a  year’s  time  amount  to  large  sums. 

You  must  not  fail  to  recognize  the  obligations  that  you  owe 
to  yourself  and  the  business  with  which  you  are  associated. 
Some  are  negligent  from  ignorance  and  an  unappreciative  sense 
of  duty,  while  others  do  it  from  sheer  carelessness,  and  yet 
again  others  wilfully  shy  at  such  obligations  because  they  are 
not  willing  to  do  or  assist  in  doing  anything,  though  it  helps 
them,  helps  their  competitors,  who  may  be  one  of  the  two  first 
mentioned  classes,  and  who  contribute  neither  time  nor  money 
to  the  cause. 

We  cannot  hope  to  progress  materially  in  a  happy-go-lucky 
way;  as  individuals  we  may  drift,  we  may  even  be  temporarily 
successful,  but  it  will  not  be  permanent. 

The  tide  of  business  progresses  and  moves  on  and  upward.  We 
may  think  we  are  up-to-date,  yet  my  belief  is  we  have  just 
commenced,  we  have  just  scratched  the  surface  of  the  great 
clay  industry.  We  have,  in  fact,  scarcely  arrived;  the  great¬ 
ness  I  see  in  the  future  overwhelmingly  overshadows  that 
which  has  been  accomplished. 

We  will  improve  our  production  in  quality,  we  will  increase 
its  quantity,  promote  a  diversity  in  the  uses  of  brick,  and  that 
all  comes  only  through  the  leaven  that  you,  as  manufacturers, 
inject  into  the  situation  as  it  confronts  you. 

Be  engrossed  with  the  love  of  your  business,  apply  higher 
ideals,  employ  newer  methods,  use  better  judgment;  all  these 
being  a  means  to  a  higher  end. 

Today  is  splendid,  tomorrow  is  better;  let  there  be  a  quick¬ 
ening  of  spirit,  let  us  work  together  in  closer  harmony  of  pur¬ 
pose,  that  purpose  being  the  general  good  and  our  individual 
profit. 

FACE  BRICK  MEN  FORM  NEW  GROUP. 

Representing  over  ten  millions  capital  and  about  one- 
Vialf  the  production  of  face  brick  in  the  United  States, 


the  American  Face  Brick  Association  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  face  brick  manufacturers  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  birth  of  this  association  is  the  result  of  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Ohio  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Assn., 
headquarters  of  which  are  in  Columbus,  O. 

Officers  elected  are  as  follows: 

President,  J.  M.  Adams,  general  manager,  Ironclay 
Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Vice-president,  C.  E.  Clark,  sales  manager  of  the  Kit¬ 
tanning  Brick  &  Fireclay  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Secretary-treasurer,  W.  H.  Hoagland,  of  the  Clay  Craft 
Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Many  of  the  leading  face  brick  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  have  become  identified  with  it. 


J.  M.  Adams,  Columbus,  O.,  President  of  the  American  Face 

Brick  Association. 


The  object  of  the  new  organization  is  to  benefit  face 
brick  manufacturers  in  any  and  every  way  possible. 

While  many  were  of  the  opinion  that  two  face  brick 
organizations  would  conflict,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the 
association  formed  yesterday  afternoon  and  the  B.  B.  A. 
do  not  and  will  not  conflict,  and  both  are  pulling  for  the 
success  of  each  other.  Members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  board  of  trustees  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Adams,  president  of  the  Ohio  Face  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Assn.,  presided  at  the  meeting  as  temporary 
chairman,  and  was  then  elected  president. 

It  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  organization  of 
this  association  does  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  purposes 
or  work  of  the  Building  Brick  Association  and,  in  fact,  a 
goodly  share  of  the  members  of  the  B.  B.  A.  are  interested  in 
the  new  organization.  Its  particular  work  will  be  in  a  co¬ 
operative  movement  to  secure  better  freight  and  express  rates, 
following  the  good  results  already  accomplished  by  the  Ohio 
Face  Brick  Association. 


THE  BLOCK  MEN 


The  annual  sessions  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  are  always  well  attended  and  in¬ 
teresting,  but  this  year  more  of  them  got  together  than 
ever  before,  and  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  were  under  consideration.  Owing  to  the  many 
other  events  of  the  week,  there  was  no  arrangement 
made  for  a  special  program  of  papers  or  a  public  meeting, 
all  the  sessions  being  executive. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  conditions  connected 
with  the  paving  brick  trade  and  the  Association’s  affairs 
during  the  past  year,  and  this  session  was  consequently  of 
unusual  interest,  although  much  of  the  discussion  was  not 
for  publication. 

The  old  “skeleton  in  the  closet”  of  the  paving  brick 
men,  the  “rattler  test,”  was  again  up  for  consideration, 
and  brought  forth  much  lively  controversy  and  discussion, 
and  finally  ended  by  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  Chas.  Deckman  as  president,  and 
of  the  other  officers,  was  unanimous,  and  meets  with  gen¬ 
eral  approval.  Mr.  Deckman  has  made  a  most  efficient 


Chas.  J.  Deckman — calling  ’em  down. 


president  and  is  popular  and  well  liked  by  all.  His  long 
experience  as  a  paving  block  manufacturer  and  his  devoted 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association  make  his  serv¬ 
ices  as  president  of  especial  value. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  Association  in  getting  down 
to  business.  The  first  session  was  called  to  order  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  by  President  Chas.  J.  Deckman,  of  the 
Deckman-Duty  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Mr.  Deckman  in  his  annual  report  said: 

“While,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  precedent  for 
me  to  follow  in  making  a  report  to  the  Association  and  its 
Board  of  Directors,  I  have,  nevertheless,  assumed  that  some 
report  of  the  stewardship  of  your  presiding  officer  would  be 
in  keeping  with  general  practices  in  such  positions,  and  that, 
even  though  not  required  by  any  rule  or  precedent,  in  making 
a  report,  some  ideas  or  questions  might  be  brought  to  our 
attention  that  would  be  of  some  benefit  to  our  Association  and 
its  membership,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following: 

“At  the  Convention  of  our  Association  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  February,  1911,  I  was  chosen  by  your  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  as  your  president  during  the  past  year,  and,  by  reason 
of  my  official  position,  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  Office 
Committee.  In  the  discharge  of  my  duties  in  each  case  I  have 
done  my  duty  to  the  Association  and  its  membership,  as  I 
have  seen  it,  without  fear  or  favor,  or  hope  of  reward.  The 
duties  as  presiding  officer  have  been  of  the  most  pleasant 
character;  the  kindly  consideration  of  our  membership  have 
been  most  cordial  and  friendly. 


“During  the  first  two  months  after  assuming  office,  I  was 
absent  from  my  labors,  and  it  was  not  until  my  return  in 
April  that  your  office  committee  met  for  organization  and  the 
promotion  of  work  placed  in  their  charge.  We  met,  however, 
early  in  April  and  formulated  plans  for  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  office  as  provided  in  our  regulations  governing  the  same, 
and  in  this  we  had  the  most  cordial  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Will  P.  Blair,  the  National  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

“During  the  first  three  or  four  months  after  the  removal  of 
the  office  of  the  Association  to  Cleveland,  your  Office  Com¬ 
mittee  was  reasonably  active  in  holding  meetings  each  week 
for  the  consideration  of  Association  matters,  and  much  good 
was  accomplished,  since  which  time,  however,  your  committee 
have  not  met  so  frequently,  but  each  individual  member  has, 
from  time  to  time,  manifested  personal  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  at  as  frequent  intervals  as  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so,  and  personally  I  have  devoted  some  time  each 
week  at  the  Association  offices  in  advising  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Association. 

“All  of  this  service  and  time  has  been  rendered  and  given  by 
the  Office  Committee  without  cost  to  the  Association,  so  far  as 
I  have  any  personal  knowledge,  and,  while  it  is  somewhat  like 
presenting  an  eulogy  at  your  own  funeral,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  the  Committee 
for  their  efforts,  and  the  out-of-town  members  should  be  re¬ 
imbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  meetings  and 
performing  the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  your  regulations. 

“The  Office  Committee  was  not  successful  in  securing  the 
services  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  until  in  June,  when  the 


Committee  were  unanimous  in  their  choice  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  our  judgment  the  selec¬ 
tion  was  a  most  wise  and  fortunate  one.  Mr.  McDonald  has 
shown  his  aptness  and  fitting  qualifications  to  satisfactorily 
fill  the  position,  and  has  been  a  most  faithful,  hearty,  and 
untiring  co-worker  with  Mr.  Blair,  and  all  others  connected 
with  the  Association  work,  and  his  work  has  been  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  things  for  which  the  Association  stands  com¬ 
mitted. 

“We  regret  that  conditions  have  not  warranted  your  Office 
Committee  in  appointing  an  Association  Engineer.  However, 
we  do  recognize  the  great  importance  of  this  position  being 
filled  as  soon  as  the  conditions  will  warrant  it,  as  it  is  a  most 
valuable  position  and  one  that  demands  careful,  conscien¬ 
tious,  and  thoughtful  consideration.  It  is  of  untold  value  to 
our  membership  and  the  education  of  the  public  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  proper  construction. 

“When  this  position  is  filled  with  a  capable  man,  the  work 
of  the  Association  will  benefit  our  membership  and  the  public 
to  such  a  degree  that  its  value  cannot  be  measured  in  the 
cost  incurred,  and  the  future  service  of  the  Office  Committee, 
who  ever  they  may  be,  will  not  be  required,  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  in  the  past,  of  the  busy  men  of  such  committee  and 
their  personal  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  our  Association’s 
membership. 

Some  Things  the  Members  Should  Advocate. 

“In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  one  thing  more  essential  or 
necessary  for  the  perfect  building  of  a  permanent  and  dur¬ 
able  brick  pavement  than  the  proper  application  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  grout  filler.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  higher  service 
can  be  performed  by  our  membership  than  that  every  member 
should  familiarize  himself  with  the  proper  method  of  applica- 
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tion  of  the  filler,  and  that  It  should  be  a  sacred,  bounden  duty 
devolving’  upon  each  of  us,  that  we  make  it  our  particular  bus¬ 
iness  to  see  that  each  contractor  on  every  job  we  sell,  be 
instructed  in  these  methods,  to  the  end  that  such  results  as  we 
wish  to  accomplish  in  the  filler  are  obtained. 

“As  a  result  of  our  company  having  carried  out  this  policy 
during  the  past  paving  season,  we  have  more  than  a  dozen 
streets  and  roadways  constructed  during  the  year  to  which  we 
can  point  with  pride,  in  the  belief  that  our  accomplishment 
has  and  will  produce  a  most  wholesome  effect  on  the  future 
construction  of  road  building  by  as  many  contractors,  and  in 
every  case  we  have  been  more  than  repaid  by  the  expressions 
of  gratification  from  the  contractors  themselves  for  the  in¬ 
structions  and  the  service  rendered,  all  of  which  we  know  has 
benefited  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  brought  a  higher  ideal 
of  brick  roadways  to  an  observing  and  interested  public,  as 
well  as  raising  the  standard  of  workmanship  among  the  con¬ 
tracting  fraternity. 

“I,  therefore,  most  heartily  recommend  the  practice  of  this 
kind  of  work  by  all  our  membership,  and  fully  believe  your 


H.  H.  MacDonald,  of  N.  P.  B.  M.  A— A  Comer. 


work  will  be  repaid  more  than  any  cost  in  money  that  can 
be  put  upon  it.  I  am  also  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  express  our  belief  in  the  kind  and  best  brands  of 
cements  to  use  for  this  particular  work. 

“During  the  past  year,  individual  local  interests  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  have  been  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  as 
their  interests  have  required  attention,  not,  however,  by  the 
Association,  but  as  individuals  acting  in  harmony  with  the  As¬ 
sociation,  in  different  localities,  and  in  instances  these  con¬ 
siderations  have  extended  to  manufacturers  not  members  of 
the  Association.  The  most  important  of  these  matters  thus 
considered,  that  has  come  to  my  personal  notice,  is  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  by  the  Ohio  Manufacturers,  in  the  adoption  of  several 
uniform  clauses  of  contract  for  the  sale,  care,  selection  and 
payment  of  their  product,  and  I  deem  this  of  enough  importance 
to  the  whole  of  our  membership  to  make  special  mention  of 
their  action  in  this  report. 

“Other  instances  worthy  of  mention  are — the  Detroit,  Mich., 
situation,  of  which  our  members  are  familiar;  the  Cleveland 
Heights  condition,  where  smear  pavements  had  the  call  but 
were  distanced  in  the  race  and  brick  adopted.  These  and  many 
others  demonstrated  the  use  and  value  of  our  Association  in 
its  campaign  for  and  promoting  the  use  of  brick  as  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  paving  material. 

“Another  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
that  I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  Association 
that  each  manufacturer,  who  either  sells  his  own  material  or 
sells  it  through  representatives  or  agents,  should  familiarize 
himself  with  the  requirements  of  our  specifications  so  that,  in 
presenting  our  material  for  sale  and  in  talking  of  its  use  and 
merits,  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  its  use  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  construction  may  be  made  a  most  prominent 
feature  of  your  sales  department. 

“I  believe  in  the  most  kindly  and  courteous  relations  with 
our  competitors  of  all  kinds  of  smear  and  combination  pave¬ 
ments,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  should  exercise  such  friendly 
relations  that  would  compromise  us  in  a  lessening  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  defeat  the  use  of  their  stuff,  by  reason  of  any  ad¬ 
vantage  we  may  gain  personally  by  the  use  of  some  of  our 
material  for  special  work  in  a  part  of  the  improvement.  I 
stand  for  brick  first,  and  recommend  that  we  fight  all  compo¬ 
sition  pavements  to  a  finish. 

“If  we  win,  we  have  gained  our  point;  if  we  lose  and 
for  any  reason  some  brick  must  be  used  in  the  improvement, 


then  this  business  must  come  to  some  of  us,  and  we  have  not 
sacrificed  our  business  principles  to  get  it.  If  these  ideas  are 
carried  into  effect  by  our  sales  department,  our  position  is  made 
the  stronger  in  advocating  that  for  which  we  and  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  stand. 

“At  the  time  your  Office  Committee  assumed  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  a  very  deplorable  condition  was 
presented  by  a  large  part  of  our  membership  in  their  failure  to 
report  their  yardage  promptly,  and  to  pay  their  assessments, 
as  obliged,  promptly,  that  the  o..cers  might  more  definitely 
put  into  effect  many  things  contemplated  for  our  growth  and 
advancement. 

“Several  new,  needed,  and  valuable  publications  were  de¬ 
layed  by  reason  of  this  very  unbusiness-like  manner  in  which 
a  goodly  number  of  our  members  had  drawn  on  futurity  for 
these  reports  and  payments,  or  had  failed  to  meet  their  obli¬ 
gations  at  all,  and  no  amount  of  solicitation  on  the  part  of 
your  efficient  office  force  had  been  instrumental  in  solving 
this  important  problem. 

“When  these  matters  had  been  urgently  pressed  by  your  of¬ 
ficers,  the  responsibility  for  the  fulfillment  by  members  of  our 
Association  were  shifted  from  one  to  another  member  of  their 
respective  companies,  and  as  a  result  that,  which  had  been 
everybody’s  business  was  nobody’s  business,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  suffered  by  the  fault  and  neglect  of  its  own  members. 

“I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  no  such  condition  pre¬ 
vails  at  this  time,  and  with  but  very  few  exceptions  our  mem¬ 
bership  report  promptly,  and  pay  their  assessments  regularly, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  complaint  of  our  membership  gen¬ 
erally  in  their  fulfillment  of  their  obligations.  There  are  four 
members  of  our  Association  that  have  not  fulfilled  their  ob¬ 
ligations,  either  in  the  making  of  reports  or  the  paying  of  their 
assessments. 

“These  four  members  do  not  measure  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  our  Association,  and  are  not  worthy  to  be  associated  with 
business  men  who  do  business  promptly  and  with  business 
methods.  Three  of  these  members  are  not  represented  at  this 
meeting,  and  I  believe  their  failure  to  fulfill  their  obligations 
has  been  more  neglect  and  careless  business  methods  rather 


Spencer  Duty,  Roosevelt  Fan. 


than  a  disposition  not  to  report  and  pay  up,  and  I  further 
believe  they  will  do  so  when  they  have  read  this  report.  The 
fourth  fellow,  while  here  and  present,  is  so  selfish  that  he 
will  not  even  associate  with  himself.  He  is  a  dead  beat,  and 
we  don’t  expect  to  get  anything  out  of  him.  His  name  will 
be  read  at  the  business  session  of  the  Board.  He  will  hear  it 
and  be  unashamed.  At  the  next  session  of  the  convention,  he 
will  try  and  crawl  in  at  the  side  door  unobserved,  will  continu¬ 
ously  proclaim  his  membership  and  loyalty  to  our  Association, 
will  neglect  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors! 
because  there  is  no  compensation  attached,  and  he  will  be  a 
living  exemplification  of  the  smallest  thing  on  earth.’’ 

Secretary  W.  P.  Blair  made  a  very  interesting  report  and 
showed  that  the  Association  is  doing  a  considerable  amount 
of  good  work  in  advancing  the  sale  and  use  of  vitrified  pav¬ 
ing  block  and  brick. 

To  show  the  volume  of  work  done  in  the  office,  it  has  been 
made  known  that  for  eleven  months  ending  February  last. 
72,772  letter  and  other  pieces  of  mail  were  sent  out  of  Mr. 
Blair  s  office.  This  is  over  6,000  pieces  of  mail  per  month. 
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There  were  received  10,534  pieces  of  mail  during  the  same 
time.  The  report  of  Mr.  Blair,  in  part,  follows : 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 

“In  accordance  with  instructions  given  us  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  Association,  one  year  ago,  we  closed  the  offices  of 
the  Association  in  Indianapolis,  March  14,  and  re-estahlished 
headquarters  at  824  and  826  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers’  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  Miss  Grace  Foulston  as 
our  only  assistant. 

“It  soon  became  apparent,  that  the  accumulation  of  mail, 
could  not  be  taken  care  of  with  this  force.  Under  authority 
of  the  Board,  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Miss  Gertrude  Lillis,  who  had  previously  been  connected  with 
the  Association. 

“Efforts  were  immediately  employed  to  secure  the  services 
of  some  one  who  might  fill  the  place  of  Assistant  Secretary. 
Finally  arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Macdonald 
to  assume  the  duties  of  that  office,  June  1,  1911. 

“Within  a  few  days  after  the  re-establishment  of  this  office, 
President  Deckman  returned  to  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  from 
that  time  forward,  frequent  meetings  of  the  Executive  Board 
took  place,  the  first  one  being  held  Thursday,  April  13,  review¬ 
ing  the  work  that  had  been  done,  and  advising  and  directing 
work  to  be  done. 

“Evidence  of  the  increased  interest  in  Vitrified  Brick  as  a 
paving  material  throughout  the  United  States,  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  volume  of  correspondence  that  has  reached  this  office, 
the  record  of  which  is  as  follows: 


April  . 

May  . 

Incoming 

.  337 

.  628 

Outgoing 

1,821 

4,085 

June  . 

.  601 

3,656 

July  . 

.  685 

4,848 

August  . 

.  582 

3,469 

September  . 

.  668 

3,572 

October  . 

.  832 

3,541 

November  . 

. 1,398 

9,529 

December  . 

. 1,144 

7,855 

January  . 

. 1,586  . 

17,929 

February  . 

. 2,073 

12,447 

10,534 

72,772 

“This  correspondence  has  continuously  taxed  our  office  force 
beyond  its  ability.  Nevertheless,  the  extraordinary  interest 
manifested  by  engineers,  officials  and  tax  payers,  throughout 
the  country,  has  made  this  work  a  pleasure,  though  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  beyond  ordinary  office  hours,  in  that  it  shows  that 
the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  is  a  real 
force  at  work  in  promoting,  persuading  and  increasing  the  use 
of  paving  brick  in  this  country. 

“Early  in  April  we  lectured  before  the  Engineers’  Club  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  assisted  the  office  of  public  roads  in  the 
preparation  of  their  model  brick  road,  which  they  carried  in 
their  demonstration  car  throughout  the  season. 

“A  ‘Good  Roads’  meeting  at  Canton,  Ohio,  a  meeting  of  the 
‘Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation’  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  ‘Na¬ 
tional  Good  Roads’  meeting  at  Birmingham,  a  meeting  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Indianapolis,  were  practically  all  the 
important  meetings  we  could  attend  up  to  June  1,  when  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  Macdonald  took  service  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“Early  in  June,  we  addressed  a  ‘good  Roads’  meeting  at  Mon¬ 
roe,  Mich.,  in  the  interest  o  fthe  Toledo-Detroit  brick  roads. 

“Last  June  E.  P.  Goodrich,  a  consulting  engineer  of  New 
York,  was  sent  by  the  Borough  President,  to  confer  with  us, 
with  reference  to  the  construction  of  brick  streets  for  use  in 
New  York  City. 

“I  wish  to  make  special  reference  to  existing  conditions  in 
Indiana,  although  my  views  differ  from  those  of  some  of  my 
warm  Indiana  friends.  I  feel  called  upon  to  suggest  that  the 
situation  in  Indiana  is  in  greater  need  of  serious  attention  just 
at  this  time,  than  any  other  field,  for  the  reason  that  if  the 
market  is  not  good  in  Indiana,  the  Indiana  factories  must  seek 
a  market  outside  of  that  state,  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  mar¬ 
ket  in  Indiana,  no  share  of  that  trade  can  go  to  any  outside 
factories. 

“In  spite  o  fthe  fact  that  in  one  city  of  that  state,  153  streets 
are  petitioned  for  improvement,  and  in  another  city  more  than 
80,  procedure  for  the  improvement  is  refused,  because  of  the 
Indiana  law,  as  it  stands  upon  the  statute  books  of  that  state. 

“The  people  wish  for  a  law  to  improve  their  streets.  They 
are  for  a  change  in  the  law,  so  that  they  can  improve  their 
streets. 

“I  believe  that  the  law  can  be  so  amended,  if  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  insist,  with  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  people  of  authority  in  that  state,  for  a  change. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  any  compromise  with  any  of  our  worthy 
or  unworthy  competitors  in  paving  materials,  will  ever  effect 
a  betterment  of  the  law.  The  thing  to  do,  in  my  judgment, 
is  to  take  hold  vigorously  of  the  situation,  and  insist  upon  a 
law  that  is  fair  and  right,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  given  to 
us. 

“A  meeting  of  the  American  Road  Builders  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  brought  together,  perhaps,  the  largest  number  of  engineers 
and  those  interested  in  country  highways,  of  any  like  gathering 
heretofore  assembled.  The  Association  made  a  special  exhibit 
at  this  meeting  and  distributed  our  literature  to  those  in  at¬ 
tendance. 


“A  meeting  in  this  same  month,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Highway  Improvement  Association,  was  held  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  which  was  also  attended  by  us,  and  at  each  of 
these  two  National  Meetings,  opportunity  was  given  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  merits  of  Vitrified  Brick. 

“The  Number  One  Directions  of  this  Association,  have  long 
since  become  standard  with  the  leading  engineers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  last  edition,  owing  to  the  great  care  given  to  its 
preparation,  has  received  extraordinary  commendation  from 
hundreds  of  engineers  throughout  the  country. 

“They  have  commended  not  only  the  text,  but  the  form  and 
method  of  its  presentation,  and  requests  for  copies  have  been 
continuous. 

“Of  20,000  copies  printed,  we  anticipate  at  the  close  of  the 
Clay  Products  Show,  the  whole  edition  will  have  been  exhausted. 

“Other  meetings  of  importance  attended,  include  that  of  the 
Organization  for  Standardizing  Paving  Specifications,  at  New 
Orleans,  and  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  New  York  City. 

“Amidst  the  agitation  for  the  improvement  of  streets  and 
roads  in  this  country,  and  the  contention  for  recognition  of 
various  street  paving  materials,  the  manner  and  method  of  con¬ 
struction,  there  has  been  centered  in  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  an  interest  in  th  esubject  never  before  ap¬ 
parent.  It  has  just  been  given  consideration  in  a  two  days’  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  headquarters  of  that  Society,  in  New  York  City. 

“We  were  invited  to  present  our  views  for  the  use  of  ce¬ 
ment  filler  in  the  construction  of  vitrified  brick  pavements  be¬ 
fore  that  body. 

“Necessarily,  our  Number  One  Directions  were  discussed  and 
it  was  clear  that  they  met  with  the  approval  of  that  member¬ 
ship. 

“Since  this  meeting,  a  number  of  eminent  engineers  of  the 
country  have  asked  for  copies  of  our  Number  One  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Engineer  Geo.  W.  Tilson  has  asked  assistance  of  us 
in  the  revision  of  his  work  on  roads  and  pavements. 

“These  meetings,  the  State  Engineering  Society  meetings  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  with  the  others  mentioned  in  this  report, 
comprise  the  principal  meetings  attended  in  the  interest  of 
paving  brick,  throughout  the  year. 

“Many  other  meetings  of  local  and  minor  importance,  were 
attended,  in  response  to  requests. 

“The  financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  February  1st, 
is  hereto  attached,  in  which  may  be  noticed  a  balance  of  $10,- 
444.12,  but  when  the  bills  for  February  are  vouched  which  will 
include  the  bill  for  the  book  ‘Vitrified  Brick  for  City  Street  and 
Country  Highways,  amounting  to  $2,600,000,  to  which  must 
be  added  $225.00  for  space  at  the  Coliseum,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  installation,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  Treasury  bal¬ 
ance  is  quite  low. 

“The  research  work  involving  the  stresses,  strains  and  vibra¬ 
tions  to  which  pavements  are  subject,  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard,  will 
doubtless  reveal,  when  the  reports  are  published,  much  of  value 
in  the  interests  of  paving  brick. 

“Of  what  advantage  the  information  may  be  to  the  industry, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  Mr.  Howard,  will  offer  to  you 
at  first  hand,  some  o  fthe  data  required  during  more  than  four 
months  of  careful  investigation  during  the  past  summer,  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  for  this  effort,  in  the  interest  of  the 
product,  we  should  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Howard, 
the  Bureau  and  Dr.  Stratton,  its  chief. 

“This  report  will  be  supplemented  by  the  further  report  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  matters  with  which 
he  ,  has  been  especially  charged,  but  the  members  will  appre¬ 
ciate  that  either  or  both  of  us,  can  render  but  a  brief  account 
of  the  work  performed,  much  less  lay  before  you  a  thread  of 
information  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished,  where  aside 
from  what  is  here  mentioned,  correspondence  covering  a  period 
of  eleven  months,  has  involved  the  receipts  of  more  than  10,000 
communications  incoming,  and  a  matter  of  72,000  pieces  of  mail 
outgoing. 

“Our  often  talked  of  ‘Booster’  is  before  you.  We  hope  it 
will  please. 

“The  chief  strength  of  our  competitors  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  control  and  dictate  the  manner  and  method  of  putting 
their  material  into  the  streets,  and  the  public  favor  gained, 
comes  from  that  fact,  and  that  alone,  and  not  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself. 

“The  chief  criticism,  in  fact  the  only  criticism,  directed  to¬ 
ward  brick,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  improperly  constructed. 
But  a  properly  constructed  vitrified  brick  street  pavement,  never 
meets  with  criticism,  and  always  meets  with  commendation 
and  approval. 

“Does  not  the  secret  of  our  entire  success  and  commanding  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  public,  lie  in  the  possibility  of  securing  to 
the  very  utmost,  properly  constructed  vitrified  brick  streets? 

“We  believe  so.  We  further  believe  that  the  National  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  occupies  a  position  of 
popular  and  professional  influence  in  the  country. 

“With  this  advantage,  why  is  it  not  an  opportune  time  to 
take  a  stand  upon  the  questions,  so  forcefully  suggested  in  the 
report  of  your  President? 

“In  closing  this  report,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  office  committee  for  assistance  rendered,  and  con¬ 
sideration  extended  throughout  the  year’s  work.” 

H.  H.  Macdonald,  assistant  secretary  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A., 
presented  a  report.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
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the  Association  that  an  assistant  secretary  has  been  on  the 
job  and  made  a  report.  His  report  had  considerable  to  do 
with  the  publicity  end  of  the  business,  and  in  addressing  the 
convention  Mr.  Macdonald  had  some  very  excellent  sugges¬ 
tions  to  make  as  to  the  future  work  of  the  Association : 

The  new  Board  consists  of  the  following: 

J.  B.  Wilcox,  Alliance,  O. ;  Eb.  Rodgers,  Alton,  III;  C.  H. 
Doan,  Columbus,  O. ;  W.  N.  Alderman,  Athens,  O. ;  C.  C. 
Barr,  Streator,  Ill.  ;  C.  C.  Blair,  Youngstown,  O. ;  J.  B.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Bolivar,  Pa.;  M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y. ;  F.  M. 
Brady,  Cleveland,  O. ;  J.  W.  Robb,  Clinton,  Ind. ;  D.  Warren 
DeRosay,  Corry,  Pa. :  W.  P.  Whitney,  Danville,  Ill. ;  C.  J. 
Deckman,  Cleveland,  O. ;  C.  P.  Mayer,  Bridgeville,  Pa.;  C.  C. 
McMillan,  Medora,  Ind. ;  J.  G.  Barbour,  Canton,  O. ;  W.  H. 
Hill,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.;  F.  L.  Manning,  Portsmouth,  O. ;  O. 

N.  Townsend,  Zanesville,  O. ;  D.  R.  Porter,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va. ;  John  H.  Simpson,  Trimble,  O. ;  R.  L.  Lewis,  Glouster, 

O. ;  Jno.  W.  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  W.  R.  Barnhart,  Jr., 
Wooster,  O. ;  J.  C.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  L.  A.  Culver, 
Veedersburg,  Ind.;  W.  P.  Blair,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  Board  organized  by  electing  the  following  officers : 

Chairman,  Charles  J.  Deckman,  Cleveland,  O. ;  vice-chair¬ 
man,  J.  W.  Robb,  Clinton,  Ind. ;  secretary,  Will  P.  Blair, 
Cleveland,  O. ;  assistant  secretary,  H.  H.  Macdonald,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. ;  treasurer,  C.  C.  Barr,  Streator,  Ill. 

The  following  committees  were  announced  after  the  Board 
of  Directors  had  organized: 

Executive  Committee — O.  N.  Townsend,  J.  W.  Hall,  J.  S. 
Barbour,  C.  P.  Mayer,  C.  C.  Blair,  C.  C.  Barr,  W.  P.  Whitney 
and  C.  H.  Doan. 

Advertising  Committee — C.  C.  Blair,  chairman;  W.  H.  Hill, 
W.  P.  Whitney,  C.  P.  Mayer  and  H.  H.  Macdonald. 

Traffic  Committee— Chairman,  J.  G.  Barbour;  D.  R.  Potter, 
J.  W.  Robb,  O.  N.  Townsend  and  C.  C.  Barr. 

C.  P.  Mayer  of  the  Mayer  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  de¬ 
clared  on  the  convention  floor  that  the  Association  should  by 
all  means  establish  a  standard  for  brick — No.  1  for  heavy 
traffic,  No.  2  for  medium  and  No.  3  for  light. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  convention  the  statement  was 
made  in  a  general  way  that  when  engineers  and  contractors 
asked  paving  brick  manufacturers  the  question,  “What  is 
standard?”  the  brick  manufacturers  simply  had  to  throw  up 
his  hands. 

Many  instances  were  related  where  the  paving  brick  maker 
was  seeking  a  job,  and,  after  presenting  his  argument  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  brick,  he  was  caught  short-handed  when 
the  prospective  buyer  asked  him  for  the  standard. 

Some  members  of  the  Association  held  that  the  abrasion 
law  for  standard  should  be  22%  for  heavy,  26%  for  medium 
and  28%  for  light  on  a  rattler  test. 

Following  the  Tuesday  morning  session  the  subject  was  de¬ 
bated  here  and  there  by  groups  of  manufacturers  who  held 
different  views  as  to  what  standard  should  be  adopted : 

The  final  adoption  of  a  standard  by  this  association  will  aid 
in  extending  the  use  of  brick  for  highway  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  it  was  decided  to 
make  an  assessment  for  the  current  year  of  8  1/3  cents  per 
thousand. 

When  the  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  to  the 
convention  it  was  adopted  without  hesitation. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Deckman  the  convention 
ordered  Secretary  Blair  to  have  printed  a  new  edition  of  by¬ 
laws  and  constitutions.  There  have  been  some  changes  made, 
and,  as  only  a  few  of  the  old  edition  remain,  the  convention 
was  a  unit  in  the  thought  that  a  new  edition  should  be  print¬ 
ed  and  brought  up  to  date. 

The  effort  to  have  the  Association  establish  a  standard  for 
paving  brick  did  not  go  through.  It  was  decided  to  let  this 
matter  remain  in  the  keeping  of  the  American  Society  of 


Testing  Materials.  This  society  has  a  standard  of  22%  for 
heavy,  26%  for  medium  and  28%  for  light. 

The  convention  adjourned  Tuesday  afternoon  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  president. 

The  roster  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  up  to  the  present  time 
shows  the  following  manufacturers  are  in  the  city: 

J.  W.  Robb,  Clinton,  Ind. ;  Albert  Warren,  Streator,  Ill. ; 
F.  M.  Brady,  Cleveland,  O. ;  John  Simpson,  Dayton,  O.;  C. 
J.  Deckman,  Cleveland,  O. ;  J.  R.  Wilcox,  Alliance,  O. ;  J.  L. 
Murphy,  Nelsonville,  O. ;  C.  H.  Down,  Columbus,  O. ;  Charles 
H.  Frank,  Columbus,  O. ;  C.  C.  Blair,  Youngstown,  O. ;  F. 

L.  Manning,  Portsmouth,  O. ;  Eben  Rodgers,  Alton,  Ill.;  D. 

B.  Potter,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. ;  D.  W.  DeRosay,  Corry,  Pa. ; 
O.  N.  Townsend,  Zanesville,  O. ;  M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning, 

N.  Y. ;  R.  L.  Lewis,  Glouster,  O. ;  E.  E.  R.  Tratman,  Chicago; 
J.  E.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  W.  G.  Dumbleton,  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Ind.;  H.  L.  Tate,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Charles  A.  Young, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  J.  B.  Hammond,  Bolivar,  Pa. ;  T.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  Richard  B.  Hoehne,  Bucyrus,  O. ;  H. 
H.  Macdonald,  Cleveland,  O. ;  W.  P.  Barnhart,  Jr.,  Wooster, 

O.  ;  C.  P.  Mayer,  Bridgeville,  Pa.;  Jno.  W.  Hall,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  J.  E.  Cary,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  G.  Matteson,  Galesburg,  Ill.;  A.  J.  Aubrey,  Youngstown, 
O. ;  R.  P.  Winslow,  Clearfield,  Pa. ;  Geo.  B.  Reed,  Clearfield, 
Pa. ;  F.  B.  Dunn,  Connaut,  O. ;  Will  P.  Blair,  Cleveland,  O. ; 

C.  C.  Barr,  Streator,  Ill. ;  W.  T.  Blackburn,  Paris,  Ill. ;  J. 

M.  Hoskins,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  J.  R.  Rowland,  Youngstown, 
O. ;  W.  N.  Alderman,  Athens,  O. ;  H.  A.  Craig,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
M.  W.  Blair,  Kushequa,  Pa. ;  J.  S.  McCann,  Thornton,  W. 
Va. ;  M.  K.  Zimmerman,  East  Liverpool,  O. ;  R.  R.  Dickson, 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  Edward  L.  Middleton,  Streator,  Ill. ;  M.  Ban- 
denburg,  Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  W.  Lucke,  Chicago,  Ill.;  T.  H. 
Snyder,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  J.  D.  Morris,  Canton,  O. ;  C.  W. 
Denniston,  Rochester,  Pa. ;  H.  C.  Adams,  Danville,  Ill. ;  Thos. 
J.  Hawkins,  Danville,  Ill. ;  E.  R.  White,  Cleveland,  O. ;  A.  B. 
Kline,  Cleveland,  O. ;  J.  C.  Fowler,  Watsontown,  Pa. ;  W.  C. 
Hill,  Watsontown,  Pa.;  Edgar  J.  Buttenheim,  New  York; 
R.  N.  Crooks,  Youngstown,  O. ;  G.  H.  Francis,  Greensburg. 
Pa. ;  Howard  Frost,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  P.  A.  Smith,  New 
Brighton,  Pa.;  Louis  A.  Smith,  New  Brighton,  Pa.;  Edward 
C.  Rally,  Canton,  O. 


The  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Co.  will  be  well  remembered  by 
those  in  attendance  at  the  Show  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  one  of  the  splendid  souvenirs  given  out  by  that  com¬ 
pany,  one  being  a  handsome  metal  paper  clip  representing  a 
section  of  sewer  pipe,  the  other,  a  pocket  memorandum  book 
bound  in  red  seal  leather. 


Robert  Walker,  sales  manager  in  charge  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  branch  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  at  the  Clay  Products  Show  booth,  Saturday  night, 
presented  visitors  with  oxidized  metal  key  rings.  Part 
of  the  ring  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  sewer  pipe  that  pos¬ 
sesses  a  patent  fastener  and  when  the  number  on  the  small 
“pipe”  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  company,  it  is  regis¬ 
tered  and  should  the  bunch  of  keys  get  lost  and  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  company,  the  company  in  turn  returns 
the  keys  to  the  owner. 


Directions  for  laying  vitrified  brick  street  pavements 
is  the  subject  of  a  book  of  28  pages  which  was  vigor¬ 
ously  sought  by  many  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the 

N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  This  publication  was  copyrighted  by 
the  association  in  1911  and  is  now  in  its  65th  year.  The 
association  very  generously  agrees  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
and  other  publications  bearing  upon  brick  pavement  con¬ 
struction,  to  all  who  request  them  and  the  information 
contained  therein  is  very  valuable. 


THE  CERAMIC  SOCIETY 


The  largest  attended  and  most  interesting  meeting  ever 
held  by  the  American  Ceramic  Society  was  in  progress  at 
the  Auditorium  Hotel  during  the  first  three  days,  the  sessions 
ending  on  the  7th.  Some  100  ceramists,  prominent  in  the 
technical  activity  of  the  industry  were  present,  and  many  of 
these  men  have  gained  international  reputations  as  authorities 
on  ceramic  matters.  While  the  opening  session  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  jointly,  the  program  of  papers  was  presented 
in  two  sessions  as  usual,  to  permit  the  presentation  of  the 
entire  number  of  interesting  papers  offered.  These  papers 
form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  clay  literature,  and  are 
of  such  value  and  importance  that  they  are  not  made  public 
until  printed  in  a  volume  known  as  “The  Transactions,”  which 
is  sold  by  the  association  as  a  means  of  revenue. 

Preceding  the  first  session  of  the  fourteenth  annual  meet- 


Of  the  eight  members,  who  presented  papers  at  the  first 
meeting,  six  are  still  on  the  roll,  and  two  of  these  read  papers 
at  the  current  meeting.  Of  the  23  members  who  took  part 
in  the  first  discussion,  17  are  still  members,  and  four  of  these 
men  read  papers  at  the  meetings  this  year.  The  American 
Ceramic  Society  today  possesses  an  actual  enrollment  of  425 
members,  and  during  the  1912  meeting  a  score  or  more  of 
new  names  were  added  to  the  list. 

In  closing  his  annual  address,  Mr.  Weelans  spoke  of  the 
great  educational  work  the  Society  was  doing,  and  that  it 
would  continue  to  perform  its  labor  upon  the  broad  educa¬ 
tional  lines  that  had  guided  it  in  the  past. 

Secretary  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  announced  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  had  increased  the  initiation  fee  for  active  members 
from  $5.00  to  $10,  and  for  associate  members  the  initiation 
has  been  placed  at  $5.00  and  the  dues  increased  from  $4.00  to 


Prof.  R.  C.  Purdy  Holding  a  Post  Mortem  Examination  of  An 

Alley  Brick. 


ing  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  on  Monday,  March  4, 
there  was  a  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  the  room  of  the  Secretary  the  evening  before.  It  was 
planned  to  hold  this  special  board  meeting  so  that  all  busi¬ 
ness  which  had  accumulated  could  be  got  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  decks  declared  for  action. 

Much  time  was  lost  the  first  day  in  getting  the  members 
of  the  society  into  the  meeting.  There  was  a  reason  for  this 
delay,  however,  for  the  members  who  were  in  the  city  were 
busy  meeting  old  acquaintances,  shaking  hands  with  this  and 
that  one,  which  of  course  had  a  natural  effect  in  holding  back 
the  opening  of  the  first  session.  There  was  clear  sailing  after 
the  gavel  fell  for  the  first  time,  and  the  scheduled  pro¬ 
grams  were  carried  through  smoothly. 

President  Charles  Weelans,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  who  is 
connected  with  the  Monument  Pottery  Co.,  of  that  city,  read 
his  annual  address.  He  reviewed  the  life  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society  since  it  was  organized  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in 
1898,  which  resulted  from  a  conversation  which  three  men 
held  in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel  there. 

It  was  made  known  that  before  the  formation  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  that  all  publications  treating  upon  the  ceramic  theme, 
as  considered  by  this  organization,  should  be  published  in 
foreign  languages.  Since  the  Society  was  formed,  however, 
the  number  of  domestic  publications  have  grown,  until  now 
the  papers  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  are  much  sought 
after  by  those  interested  in  the  industry  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  world. 


$5.00  per  annum.  During  the  last  year  there  was  one  con¬ 
tributing  member,  the  fee  for  whom  is  $25. 

Records  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
society  had  381  members.  During  the  year  81  named  were 
added  to  the  roster,  but  there  was  a  loss  of  37  names.  This 
however,  leaves,  a  total  membership  of  425. 

The  following  is  the  active  membership  roster  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  as  published  in  the  annual  program : 


1  Aubrey,  Arthur  J. 

2  Barringer,  L.  E. 

3  Binns,  Charles  F. 

5  Brown,  George  H. 

4  Bleininger,  Albert  V. 

6  Burt,  Stanley  G. 

7  Cannan,  William,  Jr. 

8  Conkling,  Ira  L. 

9  Coulter,  Leonard  B. 

10  Cowan,  R.  Guy. 

11  Farmham,  Dwight  T. 

12  Fickes,  Walter  M. 

13  Fiske,  J.  Parker  B. 

14  Fox,  Harry  B. 

15  Frink,  Robert  L. 

16  Gates,  Ellis  D. 

17  Gates,  William  D. 

18  Geijsbeek,  Samuel  . 

19  Gelstharp,  Frederick 

20  Grady,  Robert  F. 


21  Gray,  Thomas 

22  Greaves-Walker,  A.  F. 

23  Hart,  Edward 

24  Hensel,  Otto 

25  Heubach,  A.  R. 

26  Hice,  Richard  R. 

27  Hope,  Herford 

28  Hottinger,  Adolph  F. 

29  Hull,  Walter  A. 

30  Humphrey,  H.  P. 

31  Jackson,  C.  Edward 

32  Knote,  John  M. 

33  Koerner,  J.  A. 

34  Krehbiel,  Junius  F. 

35  Langenbeck,  Karl 

36  Lovejoy,  Ellis 

37  Mayer,  Arthur  Ellis 

38  Mayer,  Ernest 

39  Minton,  LeRoy  H. 

40  Moore,  Joseph  K. 
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41  Ogden,  Ellsworth 

42  Ogle,  Earl  McK. 

43  Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

44  Parker,  Lemon 

45  Parmelee,  Cullen  W. 

46  Pass,  James 

47  Pukall,  Wilhelm 

48  Purdy,  Ross  C. 

49  Richardson,  Willard 

50  Riddle,  F.  H. 

51  Ries,  Heinrich 


D. 


53  Simcoe,  George 

54  Singer,  Felix 

55  Staley,  Homer  Francis 

56  Stephani,  William  J. 

57  Stover,  Edward  C. 

58  Walker,  Francis  W. 

59  Watts,  Arthur  S. 

60  Weelans,  Charles 

61  Wheeler,  Herbert  A. 

62  Worcester,  Wolsey 

63  Zimmer,  W.  H. 


52  Shaw,  Joseph  Bradfield 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society,  a  registra¬ 
tion  list  was  maintained.  Members  were  given  a  button  to 
correspond  with  the  registration.  The  plan  worked  well.  It 


Prof.  Bleininger  Illustrates  a  Vital  Point. 


was  following  out  a  plan  that  has  been  adopted  for  years  by 
the  other  branches  of  the  industry. 

During  this  year’s  convention  there  were  67  papers  and 
discussions  presented,  and  as  a  result  the  meeting  was  held  in 
two  sections,  known  as  “A”  and  “B.” 

On  Monday  evening  at  8  p.  m.,  the  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ceramic  Society  gathered  again  in  the  Convention  Hall 
to  listen  to  a  most  interesting  lecture  upon  “The  Clays  of  the 
Western  Provinces,”  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Ries.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  this  lecture  will  not  appear  in  “The  Transac¬ 
tions,”  as  it  is  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance  at  this 
time,  when  the  clays  of  Western  Canada  are  being  so  much 
talked  about. 

The  Western  Provinces  includes  the  area  west  of  Winni¬ 
peg,  Manitoba,  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  Reis  states  that  in 
the  western  regions  there  are  large  quantities  of  surface 
clays  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  common  brick.  In 
the  same  regions  shale  deposits  are  found  in  different 
geological  formations  which  supply  materials  that  can  well 
be  employed  for  making  rod  and  buff  pressed  brick,  pav¬ 
ing  brick  and  sewer-pipe. 

South  of  Moose  Jaw,  there  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  fire 
clay  which  will  probably  be  rapidly  developed  in  the  next 
few  years.  In  the  mountain  regions  there  are  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  shale  deposits,  some  of  which  can  be  used  for  dry 
pressed  brick.  There  are  also  surface  clays  in  this  region 
suitable  for  common  brick  and  tile  manufacture,  and  same 
can  also  be  made  into  cheap  art  pottery. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is  on  Sumas  Mountain,  Van¬ 
couver,  a  thick  series  of  shale  which  offers  raw  materials  for 
making  pressed  brick,  paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe. 

Common  brick  clays  are  abundant  around  Vancouver,  and 


on  Vancouver  Island.  Plastic  shales  are  found  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  fireclay  is  being  mined 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Dr.  Reis  reports  that  the  clay  working  industry  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  continuous  importa¬ 
tions  from  the  United  States.  Dr.  Reis  holds  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Economic  Geology  in  Cornell  University,  and 
has  prepared  reports  on  clay  surfaces  for  a  number  of  states 
in  the  country. 

The  work  of  investigating  and  testing  the  clays  of  the 
western  provinces  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Reis,  who 
has  spent  the  past  three  summers  in  this  interesting  work. 
Mr.  J.  Keele  of  the  Canadian  Survey  is  associated  with  him 
in  this  work.  Dr.  Reis  says  that  the  work  is  by  no  means 
completed,  and  that  he  has  great  faith  in  the  development  of 
other  large  and  valuable  deposits  in  undeveloped  territory. 

The  14th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  held  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  closed 
Wednesday  night.  The  meetings  were  admitted  by  far  to 
be  the  most  interesting  ever  held.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  as  follows : 

President,  Arthur  M.  Watts,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  now  located  at  Columbus,  O. 

Vice-President,  C.  W.  Parmelee,  Director,  Ceramic  Depart¬ 
ment,  Rutgers  State  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Secretary,  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Director  of  Ceramic 
Department,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus,  O. 

Treasurer,  Ellis  Lovejoy,  of  the  Richardson-Lovejoy  En¬ 
gineering  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  the  officers  and  in- 


W.  D.  Richardson — Loaded  with  Technical  Junk. 


eludes  William  Cannan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske, 
New  York  City,  Harold  P.  Humphrey,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Concerning  the  summer  meeting  of  this  society,  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association  will  first  consult  with  the  foreign 
ceramists,  who  will  attend  the  8th  International  Congress 
of  applied  chemistry,  which  meets  in  United  States  next 
September,  before  any  summer  date  is  set. 

The  American  Society  will  offer  its  services  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  ceramists  only,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  joint  meeting 
for  Pittsburg,  subject  to  subjective  future  arrangements, 
will  be  arranged. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  CERAMIC  SOCIETY  PAPERS. 

The  scope  of  the  papers  read  before  the  14th  session  of 
the  American  Ceramic  Society  was  very  broad,  covering 
nearly  every  phase  of  clay  industry.  Naturally  these  pa¬ 
pers  were  very  technical  in  character,  discussing  both 
theory  and  observed  facts.  Not  all  of  these  papers,  how- 
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ever,  came  from  the  university  laboratories.  It  is  quite 
significant  that  some  of  the  most  theoretical  as  well  as 
scientific  papers  came  from  industrial  laboratories.  The 
significance  of  this  is  (1)  that  the  clay  industries  are 
more  and  more  employing  men  for  purely  technical  re¬ 
search  work  as  well  as  for  factory  direction,  and  (2)  that 
the  industrial  firms  are  becoming  more  and  more  liberal 
in  their  views  concerning  the  making  public  of  the 
thoughts  and  theories  which  the  men  in  their  employ  origi¬ 
nate.  The  disposition  in  the  past  has  been  to  hold  that  a 
paper  thus  read  would  so  reflect  the  nature  of  the  work 
done  in  these  private  research  laboratories  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  secrets  of  manufacture,  and  especially  the  gen¬ 
eral  manner  in  which  these  problems  are  being  attacked, 
that  the  companies  could  not  permit  their  publication.  It 
is  certainly  gratifying  to  see  that  the  ceramic  firms  are 
thus  becoming  more  liberal  but  it  is  well  to  say  in  this 
connection  that  the  clayworkers  have  not  yet  shown  the 
liberality  as  has  many  other  of  the  other  industrial  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Glazes. 

The  work  reported  on  glazes  at  this  session  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  made  far  advances  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  underlying  the  production  of  glaze 
effects.  Heretofore  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  caused 
the  opacity,  gloss  and  other  requisite  properties  such  as 
the  common  stoneware  glazes.  It  was  shown,  in  three 
different  papers,  that  these  properties  could  be  traced  to 
the  compounds  which  would  be  formed  in  the  burned  glaze 
rather  than  to  the  materials  which  the  potter  weighs  up  to 
make  his  glaze.  This  method  of  study  caused  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  new  theories  concerning  glazes,  some  of  which 
were  confessedly  hypothetical,  but  which  nevertheless  will 
furnish  a  better  working  basis  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  The  new  method  of  study  referred  to  is  what  the 
petrographers  call  Norms,  that  is  the  analysis  by  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  compounds  which  would  separate  out  from 
glasses  or  slags  on  cooling. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  function  of  the 
different  oxides  and  their  effect  upon  colors.  Three  of  the 
papers  read  dealt  with  the  production  of  very  unusual 
colors  from  metalic  oxides,  as,  for  instance,  green  from 
nickel  and  red  from  cobault.  It  was  heretofore  thought 
that  these  two  oxides  would  under  all  conditions  give 
brown  and  blue  respectively. 

Chemical  Analysis. 

Papers  were  read  and  discussions  freely  made  which 
pointed  out  the  very  limited  value  of  the  chemical  analysis 
of  clays.  For  some  few  years  now  the  leading  thinkers  in 
ceramics  have  conceded  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
common  clays  was  of  value  only  in  special  cases.  It  seems 
that  now  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  of  the  white  pottery  clays,  which  are  the 
purest  clays,  is  likewise  without  much  value  except  in  very 
special  cases.  It  was  conceded  also  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  of  what  minerals  a  clay  was  composed  and  that 
the  properties  of  the  clays  were  dependent  upon  the  kind 
and  condition  of  these  minerals  rather  than  upon  the  com¬ 
posite  composition  of  the  mass  as  a  whole.  This  same 
lack  of  ability  to  judge  the  properties  of  clays  from  ehem- 
ical  analysis  was  shown  to  hold  in  fire  clays.  This  frank 
confession  on  the  part  of  our  scientific  clay  workers 
should  reassure  the  practical  man  that  the  limitations  of 
the  scientific  methods  of  analysis  are  being  recognized.  It 
is  quite  comical  to  note  that  the  average  practical  man 
has  more  faith  in  some  of  these  scientific  tests  than  have 
the  so-called  scientific  men. 


Plasticity  of  Clays. 

The  theories  of  the  cause  of  plasticity  clays  are  under¬ 
going  radical  changes.  The  majority  of  clay  workers  have 
thought  that  the  plasticity  of  clays  was  due  to  colloids  but 
owing  to  the  insistance  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  ceramic  society  and  the  very  hon¬ 
est  and  impartial  report  at  this  meeting  of  investigations 
on  the  part  of  others,  cause  a  great  many  of  the  members 
of  the  society  to  lose  faith  in  the  colloid  theory.  It  seems 
that  plasticity  of  clays  is  a  physical  expression  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  physical  conditions  of  the  mineral  mass  which 
we  call  clay. 

Brick  Manufacture. 

There  were  several  papers  read  before  the  ceramic  so¬ 
ciety  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turer.  Descriptions  and  data  on  the  performance  of  peri¬ 
odic  and  continuous  kilns,  dryers  for  tile  and  brick,  and  on 
dies  and  lubricants  for  several  kinds  of  ware,  both  stiff 
mud  and  dry  pressed,  were  freely  given  and  discussed. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  these  papers  exact  figures  from 
yard  records  were  given.  In  these  papers  we  again  see 
the  gradual  melting  away  of  the  trade-secret  prejudices 
and  closed  gates.  If  the  ceramic  society  has  done  nothing 
else  for  the  clay  workers,  this  change  in  view  concerning 
trade  secrets  is  amply  worth  while. 

Attention  was  also  given  to  the  testing  of  the  burned 
products  and  of  the  relation  between  these  properties 
with  one  another.  Methods  of  testing  various  qualities  of 
building  and  paving  materials  were  compared  as  to  their 
efficiency  and  usefulness.  All  of  this  information  is  very 
practical  and  will  be  of  profit  to  the  brick  manufacturers. 

In  this  same  way  various  papers  took  up  problems  in 
other  ceramic  industries,  going  into  considerable  detail 
concerning  the  materials  used,  methods  of  manufacture 
and  the  testing  of  the  products.  It  is  quite  interesting  to 
note  that  there  were  seven  papers  devoted  to  enamel  iron 
industry  and  some  papers  to  cement.  The  question  of 
fuels  and  fuel  consumption  also  received  some  discussion. 

While  the  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  meeting  were 
very  critical  as  well  as  very  technical,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  general  trend  of  the  papers  and  the  discussions 
were  very  practical.  When  science  is  thus  being  applied 
to  the  “Brass  Tacks”  of  clay  working  practices,  it  cannot 
but  give  assurance  of  the  value  of  the  work  being  done 
by  our  ceramic  schools. 


THE  PROFESSORS  HAVE  A  TILT. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  drop  into  a  session  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ceramic  Society  meeting,  and  listen  to  an  interesting 
paper  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Purdy,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  “Matt 
Glazes.”  While  we  would  not  pretend  that  we  under¬ 
stood  it  all,  we  do  admit  it  was  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  was  made  especially  so,  by  the  animated  discussion 
which  followed. 

Professor  Bleininger  took  exception  to  some  statements 
of  Prof.  Purdy,  which  called  for  a  spirited  answer  from 
Purdy.  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Binns  with  mingled  wit  and  sar¬ 
casm  also  criticised  portions  of  the  paper  mercilessly.  A 
hot  “battle  of  words”  followed,  which  to  the  uninitiated 
seemed  quite  exciting,  but  as  we  saw  these  same  gentle¬ 
men  shaking  hands  in  the  corridor  after  the  meeting  and 
laughing  and  chuckling  over  the  little  “brush,”  we  are 
led  to  believe  they  enjoyed  it  hugely. 


Visiting  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  enjoyed  themselves 
Friday  evening  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club  as  the  guests 
of  Wm.  E.  Dee,  president  of  the  Wm.  E.  Dee  Co.  A 
jolly  party  sat  down  to  a  bounteous  repast  and  those  who 
attended  report  a  highly  enjoyable  evening. 


THE  ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION 


The  opening  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  was 
called  to  order  in  the  convention  hall  of  the  Auditorium 
hotel  on  Friday  afternoon,  March  8th  at  2:30  o’clock. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  the  Illinois  members. 
Out  of  deference  to  the  session  the  last  meeting  of  the 
National  association  suspended  the  same  in  order  to  give 
the  Illinois  association  its  full  quota,  and  in  this  way  not 
to  interfere  with  the  members  who  desired  to  attend  their 
own  organization,  and  still  not  miss  any  of  the  good 
things  that  might  be  pulled  at  the  National. 

President  W.  D.  Gates  was  not  able  to  be  on  hand  to 
make  his  annual  address  and  it  was  passed  for  the  time 
being.  Col.  Gates’  services  are  so  much  in  demand  this 
week — he  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  all  around,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  many  boys. 

F.  R.  Carter  was  appointed  to  the  chair  in  the  absence 
of  Col.  Gates. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  an  informal  address  by 
Prof.  Edward  Orton,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  referred 
most  pleasantly  to  the  Illinois  association,  it  being  his 
first  visit  to  the  meeting  of  the  association,  its  long  and 
good  work,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  old- 
timers  and  that  its  example  to  other  states  was  excellent. 

His  remarks  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm,  as 
Prof.  Orton  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  at  any  of  the 
clayworkers’  meetings. 

Several  members  made  complimentary  remarks  with 
regard  to  his  friendly  feelings  and,  incidentally,  to  the 
great  changes  that  have  come  over  the  industry  within 
the  past  few  years. 

The  reports  of  the  standing  committees  was  next  in 
order.  The  first  to  report  was  with  reference  to  the 
school  ceramics  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  asked  for  of  the  legislature  had  been  granted. 
A  new  school  is  to  be  erected  within  the  near  future. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  passed  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  committees  on  resolutions  and  nominations. 

“The  Clay  Products  Exposition”  was  an  address  on 
the  program  to  be  delivered  by  C.  W.  Lansing,  editor  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  It  was  not  possible  for  Mr. 
Lansing  to  be  present  and  the  matter  was  passed  tem¬ 
porarily. 

Mr.  Jesse  Low,  of  Beardstown,  Ill.,  was  down  for  a 
paper  on  “Drainage,  With  Special  Reference  to  Sub- 
Drainage.”  This  address,  which  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
•Knight,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Low,  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Drainage  Association. 

This  pap.r,  full  of  interest  to  the  clay  men,  called  forth 
considerable  warm  applause.  Mr.  DeWolf,  by  reference 
to  a  map  of  Illinois  placed  in  view  of  the  members,  showed 
in  a  practical  manner  how  much  the  state  had  done  toward 
this  important  question. 

The  National  Drainage  Association  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  association  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  April  10  to  13. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  invitation  that  the  Illinois  Clay 
Manufacturers’  Association  lend  its  support  in  behalf 
of  the  work.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  resolutions. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  drainage, 
stated  that  the  idea  had  been  suggested  to  form  a  Na¬ 
tional  Drain  Tile  Manufacturers’  Association.  He  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  this  matter.  So  far  as  the  clay  drain 
tile  manufacturers  are  concerned,  competition  has  been 
keenly  felt  in  some  quarters,  and  the  idea  of  this  organ¬ 


ization  was  to  counteract  this  trend.  This  had  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  cement  tile. 

In  this  connection  with  the  question  of  publicity  in  the 
matter  of  drain  tile,  Mr.  Platt,  head  of  the  publicity  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Iowa  Drain  Tile  Association,  told  what  had 
been  done  and  how  much  good  had  been  derived  from 
advertising  in  that  state. 

The  following  committees  were  a  nounced  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Huckins:  Legislative  Committee — The  same  as  last 
year.  Nominating  Committee — Wm.  Hammerschmidt, 
chairman,  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  John  T.  Hummer  and 
J.  W.  Stipes.  Committee  on  Resolutions — D.  H.  Haeger, 
chairman,  Eben  Rodgers  and  L.  H.  Lambert. 

The  discussion,  which  was  then  led  by  Eben  Rodgers, 
Alton,  111.,  was  a  symposium  on  “Brick  Paved  Country 
Highways  in  Illinois,”  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  session. 

“The  Drying  of  Hollow  Block  in  a  Tunnel  Dryer,”  by 
E.  Williams,  of  Danville,  Ill.,  then  followed.  This 
proved  to  be  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  all  those 
present. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Wallace,  of  Champaign,  111.,  then  read  his 
paper  on  “Some  Experiments  on  the  Use  of  Barium  for 
the  Prevention  of  Whitewash.”  This  was  received  with 
applause. 

The  second  session  was  delayed  on  account  of  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  delegates  in  arriving.  The  banquet,  on  Fri¬ 
day  night,  doubtless  had  its  effect  in  delaying  the  boys 
to  some  extent. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  a  “Symposium  on  Fire¬ 
proof  Construction,”  which  was  to  have  been  led  by  F. 
W.  Butterworth,  of  Danville,  Ill.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Butterworth  the  matter  was  passed. 

A  report  on  the  work  of  the  Ceramics  Department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  of 
Urbana,  then  followed.  It  was  shown  that  the  progress 
made  in  the  development  of  ceramics  at  the  University  had 
been  conducive  of  the  most  gratifying  results.  There  is 
to  be  offered  this  year  a  short  course  for  practical  men, 
and  this  will  appeal  to  many  who  are  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  feature  of  the  clay  industry. 

The  matter  of  erecting  and  completing  the  kiln  house 
at  the  ceramic  school,  enabling  those  who  desired  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  course  was  given  some  consideration. 
The  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Bleininger  as 
to  the  advisability  of  holding  a  meeting  at  the  school. 

F.  W.  DeWolf,  of  Urbana,  referred  to  his  subject,  “The 
Number  2  Fire  Clays  of  Illinois.”  He  stated  that  there 
were  to  have  been  prepared  some  lantern  slides,  in  order 
to  illustrate  his  report.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
were  not  avilable,  he  confined  himself  to  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  a  general  way,  only  reading  portions  of 
the  report. 

Before  the  close  of  the  paper  it  was  suggested  an  ad¬ 
journment  be  taken  until  2  o’clock,  and  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  attend  the  Clay  Show  in  a  body.  This  was  passed. 
After  the  boys  had  been  to  see  President  Taft,  and  the 
show,  too,  they  assembled  in  the  south  parlor  of  the  Audi¬ 
torium  and  Mr.  DeWolf  resumed  his  talk  on  the  No.  2 
Fire  Clays  of  Illinois. 

This  subject  brought  out  considerable  discussion  as  to 
the  varying  state  clays,  and  the  matter  was  one  of  inter¬ 
est  and  pleasure. 

R.  T.  Stull,  of  Urbana,  was  called  upon  for  his  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “A  Method  for  the  Laying  Out  of  Brick 
Arches.”  Mr.  Stull  advocated  the  idea  of  the  medium 
sized  yard  giving  more  consideration  to  the  important 
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question  of  both  arch  and  special  shaped  brick.  In  this 
field  he  stated  that  there  was  much  to  be  gained.  He 
went  into  detail  as  to  how  these  could  be  manufactured, 
and  his  conclusions  were  of  decided  benefit  to  the  clay- 
worker.  His  talk  was  illustrated  with  diagrams. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  on  “Kiln  Draft,”  by 
R.  K.  Hursh,  of  Urbana.  The  feature  of  this  paper  was 
to  demonstrate  the  proportion  of  kiln  flues. 

The  talk  on  the  “Peculiarities  of  Some  Illinois  Coal 
Measure  Shales,”  by  Prof.  Bleininger,  showing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  removing  the  gases  from  shales  containing  a  large 
amount  of  carbon  was  pointed  out  by  a  demonstration, 
and  by  some  samples,  both  of  the  shale  in  brick  form  and 
in  briquettes  that  had  been  subjected  to  the  process  of 
burning.  He  advised  against  the  use  of  such  shales  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick. 

The  reports  of  the  various  committees  were  then  in 
order.  The  report  of  the  secretary  for  the  previous  year 
having  been  passed  at  that  time  was  read  and  adopted 
at  this  session.  Prof.  Bleininger  moved  that  there  be  an 
expression  of  thanks  extended  to  the  retiring  secretary, 
George  H.  Hartwell,  which  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  emphasized 
the  good  work  of  the  Clay  Products  Show,  thanked  Prof. 
Bleininger  for  his  interest,  and  suggested  the  appointment 
of  a  publicity  bureau  in  behalf  of  the  National  Drainage 
Association,  to  work  in  connection  with  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Drainage  Commission.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  also  extended  to  Mr.  George  H.  Hartwell. 
All  of  these  were  passed. 

The  committee  on  nominations  recommended  the  fol- 


Jno.  W.  Anderson  Woodland  (III.)  Clay  Co. 


lowing  officers  for  the  coming  year:  President,  F.  W. 
Butterworth,  Danville;  vice-president,  John  W.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  Woodland;  secretary,  A.  E.  Huckins,  Champaign; 
treasurer,  J.  M.  Mamer,  Campus. 

This  was  moved  and  seconded,  and  the  nominees  were 
declared  elected.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Secretary  Huckins,  whom  everyone  admires,  was  the 
busiest  man  in  the  convention.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
worker,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of 
clay  products. 

Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger  is  always  ready  with  his  glad 
smile.  He  is  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  at  any  gathering 


of  clay  men  and  his  expert  knowledge  and  experience 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  clay  is  such  as  to  add  very 
materially  to  any  gathering  of  the  clans. 

It  was  hard  for  some  of  the  delegates  to  see  all  the 
“sights  in  town,”  and  get  to  the  meetings  too.  But  they 
succeeded  just  the  same. 


DEATH  OF  E.  R.  FRAZIER. 

Every  member  of  the  great  clay  fraternity  will  more 
than  mourn  the  death  of  that  veteran  of  the  industry, 
E.  Richard  Frazier,  who  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Chicago  on  Sunday,  March  10,  at  the  age  of  57  years. 

Mr.  Frazier  has  been  for  the  past  twelve  years  identi¬ 
fied  with  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  has 
had  charge  of  their  western  interests.  He  has  been  the 
kind  of  a  man  for  whom  his  competitors  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  line  have  had  nothing  but  kind  words.  His  has 
been  the  straight,  manly  kind  of  competition  and  his  whole 
business  career  has  been  most  creditable  and  worthy.  Of 
a  kindly  sympathetic  disposition  with  prejudice  toward 


E.  R.  Frazier,  Veteran  Salesman  of  Chambers  Bros.,  Who  Died 

Sunday,  March  10. 

none,  he  has  made  a  host  of  friends  who  will  deeply 
mourn  his  loss.  ' 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  family  residence, 
2327  Hamilton  Court,  on  Wednesday,  March  13th.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Kauffman,  and  several  beau¬ 
tiful  and  appropriate  songs  were  sung  by  a  male  quartet.  The 
floral  offerings  were  many  and  beautiful,  and  attested  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Frazier  was  held  by  all  who  knew 
him.  There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  funeral,  many  clay 
manufacturers  and  machinery  men  being  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  The  active  pall-bearers  were:  Frank  B.  Lambert,  Oscar 
Peterson,  Geo.  H.  Hartwell,  H.  J.  Lutters,  A.  T.  Leach,  and 
John  Moroney.  The  interment  was  at  Rose  Hill  cemetery. 


The  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  refractories  and  sewer  pipe  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  operating  15  large  plants,  photographs  of  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  exhibit,  a  total  of  256  kilns  with  a  producing 
capacity  of  1,600  tons  per  day.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  national  gathering  of  clay  workers  was 
honored  by  the  personal  presence  of  W.  S.  Dickey.  The 
company  also  had  a  large  representation  of  their  manu¬ 
facturing  and  sales  force. 


AMONG  THE  LIVE  WIRES 


Snap  Shot  Items  Regarding  the  Machinery  and  Equipment  Representatives 


No  great  gathering  of  clay  products  manufacturers 
would  be  complete  without  the  attendance  of  their  best 
friends  and  allies — the  machinery  equipment  and  supply 
men.  And  as  the  recent  conventions  and  the  Clay  Show 
brought  together  the  largest  assemblage  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers,  it  also  brought  a  record-breaking 
attendance  of  the  machinery  representatives,  and  practi¬ 
cally  every  one  of  the  allied  interests  was  represented. 
Many  of  the  machinery  companies  had  spacious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  headquarters  at  the  Congress  Hotel  and  Annex, 
and  representatives  were  prominent  and  added  much  life 


Canadian  Clay  Machinery  exhibits  were  well  represented 
here  by  Mr.  Anton  Berg  and  his  son  John  Berg  of  the  Berg 
Machinery  Co.,  Toronto.  This  company  had  parlors  140 
and  142  as  headquarters  for  the  “King  Bee”  press  and  their 
line  of  Berg  machinery.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Berg 
will  open  Chicago  offices  soon. 

Gabon,  Ohio,  is  the  home  of  Freese  Machinery  and  the 
town  has  a  national  reputation  because  of  this  owing  to  the 
high  quality  of  the  Freese  product.  This  company  was  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  Convention  in  R.  1156  and  was  represented  by 
Mr.  B.  A.  Place  and  the  three  junior  members  of  the 


Clay  Manufacturers  Were  Much  Interested  in  the  Showing  of  Pyrometers  in  the  Above  Splendid  Exhibit  of  the  Brown 
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and  interest  to  the  gathering  throughout  the  week.  We 
understand  that  a  considerable  amount  of  real  business 
was  secured  by  them,  and  that  from  this  point  of  view  the 
big  week  was  most  satisfactory.  While  not  being  able  to 
do  justice  in  this  number  to  this  branch  of  the  business, 
yet  we  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  items  regarding  these 
interests  which  appeared  from  day  to  day  in  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record’s”  Extra. 

E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Kiln  Band  Lugs,  through  its  representative  at 
the  Chicago  convention  and  Clay  Products  Exposition, 
gave  the  delegates  souvenirs  in  the  form  of  heavy  blue 
lead  pencils.  These  pencils  are  for  coarse  use  and  come 
in  handy  with  the  manufacturers. 

The  Independent  Power  Co.  of  Missouri,  with  offices  in 
St.  Louis,  Joplin,  and  Denver,  Colo.,  surprised  a  great 
many  of  their  clay  working  friends  by  handing  out  to 
them  an  “alleged”  stick  of  dynamite.  The  little  sou¬ 
venir,  while  given  away  in  a  jest,  when  bought  in  original 
form  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  blasting  materials  now 
on  the  market. 

Mr.  Hall,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  of  Davenport,  la.,  was  a 
pleasant  caller  at  the  Annex  office  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  today.  He  had  been  out  of  Chicago  most  of 
last  week,  and  did  not  arrive  in  the  city  until  Saturday. 
The  company,  as  it  has  done  at  past  conventions,  gave  to 
the  visitors  an  appropriate  souvenir  in  the  form  of  desk 
paper  weights.  They  are  made  of  oxidized  metal  showing 
the  outline  of  a  locomotive  and,  as  a  result,  Mr.  Hall  was 
besieged  by  the  souvenir  fiends. 


Freese  family  who  were  able  representatives  of  their 
father,  who  unfortunately  could  not  be  present. 

Mr.  Charles  Burridge,  general  manager  of  H.  Brewer  & 
Co..  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  had  his  headquarters  in  room  334 
and  appeared  to  be  enjoying  the  occasion  as  well  as  taking 
care  of  his  share  of  the  business  in  sight.  The  Burridge 
Co.  is  particularly  strong  in  the  drain  tile  field. 

Suite  1112  on  the  convention  floor  of  the  Annex  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  of 
Bucyrus  and  Willoughby,  Ohio,  this  company,  as  usual, 
having  a  large  delegation  of  its  officers  and  sales  force 
present  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  all  proceedings. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  show  any  exhibits  of  machinery 
or  materials  but  the  American  headquarters  were  always 
crowded  with  interested  visitors.  The  American  delega¬ 
tion  was  headed  by  President  R.  C.  Penfield  and  Vice- 
President  L.  W.  Penfield.  Among  others  in  attendance 
were  H.  S.  Simpson,  sales  manager,  P.  L.  Simpson,  H. 
B.  Wiley,  Jas.  P.  Martin,  E.  Dow,  E.  J.  Rutland  and  S. 
Heafield.  A  fine  collection  of  photographs  of  machinery 
and  American  clay  plants  was  on  .  exhibit  at  their  head¬ 
quarters  and  attracted  much  attention. 

There  was  a  demonstration  of  belting  for  the  clay  men 
at  the  exhibit  of  the  Imperial  Belting  Co.  This  interested 
the  manufacturers  of  clay  products.  They  are  all  looking 
for  a  belt  that  will  “wear.” 

The  Steadman  &  Robinson  Co.,  Green  Ridge,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  the  Patented  Forced  Draft  System  for 
burning  brick  and  other  clay  products,  were  distrib¬ 
uting  to  convention  visitors  a  16-page  book,  con¬ 
taining  the  entire  description  of  their  apparatus.  The 
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description  is  augmented  by  the  publication  of  a  number 
of  plans  and  is  of  considerable  interest  to  manufacturers. 

L.  W.  Harston,  with  the  Atlas  Car  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  arrived  Saturday  and  the  first  place  he  visited  after 


iHIt- 

Harry  Flood — Ordering  Gold  Fish  at  Annex. 


registering  at  the  Annex  was  the  headquarters  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  Mr.  Harston  is  one  of  those 
young  fellows  who  has  a  happy  hand  shake  for  every 


W.  N.  Durbin — Hoosier  Man  of  Letters. 


one  he  meets  and  this  aids  greatly  in  getting  orders  for 
the  Atlas  car. 

Charles  W.  Raymond,  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  who  has 
an  exhibit  and  business  office  on  the  convention  floor  of  the 
Annex,  was  the  first  to  open  “Regular”  business  headquarters, 


No  sooner  did  he  get  into  hissuitethan  he  ordered  a  typewriter 
installed  and  an  hour  or  two  later  a  stenographer  was  on  the 
job.  The  typewriter  was  kept  busy  all  the  time,  so  evidently 
the  concern  has  booked  a  nice  lot  of  business.  The  C.  W. 
Raymond  Co.  have  just  sent  to  our  desk  a  copy  of  their  mag¬ 
nificent  new  catalog,  and  they  have  certainly  outdone  them¬ 
selves  in  this  publication  in  endeavoring  to  give  the  clay- 
crafters  a  clear  and  concise  idea  of  their  latest  and  best 


equipment.  It  contains  212  pages  and  is  bound  in  a  semi-flexi¬ 
ble  cloth  cover.  The  complete  edition  is  12,000,  requiring  one 
carload  of  paper.  This  paper  in  itself  is  equal  in  weight  to  a 


John  Moroney,  King  of  Ireland. 


“999”  Special  Brick  Machine.  The  completed  book  weighs 
two  and  one-half  pounds  apiece  or  30,000  pounds  complete. 
Cost  of  mailing  third-class  rate  at  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  will  be  $2,400.00.  There  are  461  illustrations,  12,000 
sheets  of  gold  on  the  cover,  each  sheet  containing  17  square 
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inches,  or  enough  to  pave  a  little  over  28  feet  of  a  50-foot  road¬ 
way.  It  required  90  pounds  of  ink  and  16,000  pounds  of  type 
to  print  it.  The  binding  required  1,064  yards  of  cloth,  or 
enough  to  make  355  hobble  skirts.  The  150,000  sheets  of 
paper,  laid  end  to  end,  would  be  6,600,000  inches,  or  550,000 
feet,  or  10614  miles.  It  contains  211,200,000  square  inches,  or 
1,452,835  square  feet.  If  cut  into  inch  strips  and  laid  end 
to  end  would  be  211,200,000  inches,  or  17,430,000  feet,  or  3,300 
miles — the  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  A 


Exhibit  of  the  Edgar  Allen  American  Manganese  Steel  Co-, 
Which  Was  of  Considerable  Interest  to  Clayworkers. 


train  traveling  60  miles  per  hour  would  consume  two  days 
and  seven  hours  moving  continuously. 

During  the  recent  Brick  Convention  at  the  Annex,  the 
C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  of  Dayton,  O.,  manufacturers  of 
brick  and  clay  working  machinery,  made  the  fact  known 
to  the  convention  delegates  and  visitors  that  an  employ¬ 
ment  bureau  has  been  established  at  its  general  offices 


C.  L.  Rorick — the  Man  from  New  London. 


in  Dayton  and  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees  in  the  brick,  clay  and  sewer  pipe  line. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  render  all  possible 
service  to  the  trade  in  bringing  employer  and  employee, 
who  may  seek  men  or  employment,  closer  together.  There 
are  no  charges  for  service  and  the  company  plans  to 
merely  give  to  those  who  make  inquiry  all  information 
they  have  in  their  possession  when  men  seek  employment 


or  corporations  seek  men.  The  department  is  under  the 
able  management  of  Charles  W.  Raymond,  Jr. 

The  Weller  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  are  on  the 
square.  They  presented  convention  visitors  with  cellu¬ 
loid  folding  rules,  very  convenient  and  excellent  ones  to 
have  on  the  desk  of  the  brick  maker.  The  Weller  Company 
has  installed  numerous  elevating  and  conveying  systems  lately 
and  their  line  is  well  known  to  all  brick  manufacturers 


Large  Variety  of  Shovels  Used  About  Clay  Plants  Shown  by 
the  Conneaut  Shovel  Co. 


Rooms  118-20-22  were  the  popular  headquarters  of  that 
well-known  machinery  firm,  the  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  of  Plymouth, 
O.  The  delegation  from  this  company  was  headed  by  Mr. 
Harley  H.  Fate,  President,  H.  J.  Votaw,  G.  A.  Anderson 


and  H.  R.  Sykes  of  the  sales  organization.  Mr.  Votaw  was 
kept  busy  much  of  the  time  in  showing  interested  callers 
a  demonstration  of  the  lubrication  of  dies  by  electricity.  This 
is  the  invention  of  John  R.  Lawkins  of  St.  Louis,  who 
read  a  paper  at  the  convention  Friday  afternoon.  In  the 
Fate  headquarters  was  also  shown  an  interesting  device 
for  the  cutting  of  lugs  on  paving  blocks  with  knives  instead 
of  wires  through  the  application  of  electricity.  The  strong 
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allies  of  the  Fate  Co.  the  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  of 
Dayton,  O.,  were  also  strongly  represented  at  the  Fate 
headquarters  by  J.  L.  Schroll,  M.  Justice  and  W.  FT.  Sachs. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  manufacturers  of  clay  working  ma¬ 
chinery  at  Plymouth,  O.,  gave  to  all  interested  brick 
and  clay  manufacturers  a  costly  leather  bound  catalogue 
of  their  products.  They  are  manufacturers  of  the  “Pre¬ 
mier”  line  of  brick  and  tile  machinery,  the  name  and  char¬ 
acter  of  which  is  well  known  to  the  trade.  The  catalogue 


“Charley”  Stevenson  Booking  an  Order. 


is  an  edition  of  95  pages  and  fully  illustrated.  Conven¬ 
tion  visitors  were  anxious  to  take  a  copy  of  this  cata¬ 
logue  home  with  them  and  preserve  it. 

The  Stevenson  Co.,  of  Wellsville,  O.,  manufacturers  of 
clay  working  machinery  was  represented  at  the  convention 
by  Charles  G.  Stevenson.  No  convention  would  be  com¬ 
plete  with  Mr.  Stevenson  absent.  He  is  one  of  those 
stout  jolly  fellows  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet 
him.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  they 
occupied  suite  B  64;  and  the  Stevenson  Co.  booked  some 
nice  business  since  Mr.  Stevenson  arrived  at  the  hotel. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  products  of  the  firm.  Neat 
souvenirs  were  given  delegates  by  the  firm  in  the  form 
of  aluminum  stamp  cases  and  vest  pocket  memorandum 
booklets. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Chambers,  head  of  the  Chambers  Bros.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  industry  and 
charter  member  of  the  N.B.M.A.  had  headquarters  in  room 
1162.  Mr.  Chambers  feels  that  he  is  almost  a  Chicago  man 
himself  as  Chicago  is  the  chief  exponent  of  the  Chambers 
machine,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  Chicago  brick 
yards. 

A.  R.  Root,  Eastern  Representative  of  the  Chambers  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  not  missed  a  convention  in  twenty  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  was 
represented  by  William  Simpson,  who  distributed  some  at¬ 
tractive  literature  in  the  main  convention  hall  on  dry  and 
wet  pans,  also  engines  and  boilers  of  every  description. 
They  have  a  Chicago  office  at  112  W.  Adams  St.,  where 
visitors  are  welcome. 

Pretty  desk  blotters  containing  the  handsome  picture  of  a 
young  woman  and  also  calling  attention  to  the  boilers,  en¬ 
gines  and  dry  pans  of  the  Frost  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  were  given  convention  visitors.  Suggest 
you  get  a  sample  of  these  little  souvenirs, 


Milton  J.  Williams,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Williams 
Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co.,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chica¬ 
go,  adopted  a  unique  method  of  rounding  up  the  boys. 
On  the  back  of  a  card  with  an  invitation  to  visit  the  office, 
he  placed  a  map  of  the  down  town  district  of  the  city. 
The  Old  Colony  Building  is  circled  in  red  so  that  you  can’t 
miss  it.  Do  you  get  him?  He  is  the  boy  with  the  git  thar 
motto.  Nuf  sed. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Bonnot  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  were  in 
suite  1170  on  the  parlor  floor  at  the  annex,  one  of  the  best 
locations  in  the  hotel.  Mr.  A.  A.  Oldham,  General  Manager, 
and  A.  W.  Aylesworth  and  R.  G.  Smith  of  the  sales  forces 
represented  the  company  in  the  usual  cheerful  and  able  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  always  to  be  noted  that  the  Bonnot  representatives 
are  at  hand  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place.  Mr.  Ayles¬ 
worth  is  a  particular  favorite  through  the  entire  trade. 

A.  F.  Autland  was  at  the  convention  last  week  and  was 
telling  the  delegates  the  good  qualities  of  the  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  in  order  that  the  delegates 
should  remember  the  company  for  at  least  a  year.  Mr. 
Autland  presented  the  hundreds  of  visitors  who  called 
upon  him  with  a  morocco  leather  pocketbook,  which  con 
tained  a  $2,500  insurance  policy. 

C.  L.  Rorick,  treasurer  of  the  Arnold-Creager  Co  , 
and  Frank  McClellan,  sales  manager  of  the  same  cor¬ 
poration  were  located  in  the  Annex  in  suite  1222.  These 
gentlemen  received  quite  a  number  of  visitors  during 
the  Chicago  convention,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 


Sweet  Williams — He’s  a  Crusher. 

they  booked  a  nice  lot  of  new  business.  Mr.  McClellan, 
who  was  at  the  Louisville  convention  a  year  ago,  repeated 
his  famout  stunt  of  making  new  friends  for  his  company. 

The  Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.  of  Dayton,  O.,  was 
represented  by  three  of  its  officers  at  the  Chicago  con¬ 
vention.  They  were  President  J.  L.  Schroll,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  I.  M.  Justice  and  Secretary  W.  H.  Sachs.  These 
gentlemen  occupied  room  1122  at  the  Hotel  Annex  and 
were  busy  all  the  time  they  were  here  greeting  the  brick 
and  clay  manufacturers.  Mr.  Schroll,  in  confidence,  de- 
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dared  to  the  writer  that  the  only  reason  the  treasurer  of 
the  company  was  not  here  was  that  he  had  to  stay  at 
home  to  “take  care”  of  the  boys  at  Chicago. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Brickmaking  Machinery  Manufacturers 
were  represented  at  the  convention  by  H.  O.  Steele,  Room 
1761,  Hotel  Annex.  The  company  has  a  new  “No.  5”  brick 
machine  which  they  claim  to  be  the  best  brick  machine  made, 
regardless  of  cost,  and  of  course  this  is  interesting  to  all 
manufacturers.  The  company  only  wants  a  chance  “to 


Cullum  &  Brown  Mutt  and  Jeff  of  Machinery  Trade. 


show  you.”  Descriptive  reading  matter  concerning  this  new 
machine  was  distributed  among  delegates. 

F.  W.  Grice,  Engineer  of  the  Tramway  Department 
of  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  wire  rope  and  aerial  tramways,  was  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  Mr.  Grice  is  a  capital  fellow  and  very  popular 
among  brick  manufacturers,  for  the  rope  manufactured  by 
this  company  is  known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other. 

“The  Grate  that  Jack  Built”  is  the  title  of  a  little  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  dedicated  to  the  man  who  wants  more 
steam  for  less  money,  by  the  Martin  Grate  Co.,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  and  who  maintained 
headquarters  in  room  1212,  Hotel  Annex.  Suggest  you 
get  one  of  these  little  tokens  for  it  will  pay  you. 

F.  F.  Bentley  and  A.  P.  Dougherty  represented  the  Ohio 
Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Niles,  Ohio,  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  “Ohio”  steel  pallets  which  are  fireproof 
and  require  no  repairs,  and  cause  the  brick  to  dry  faster 
than  when  the  wooden  pallets  are  used.  The  representa¬ 
tives  admit  hundreds  of  inquiries,  and  say  that  from  a 
business  standpoint,  their  display  was  a  decided  success. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  as  the 
theme  for  their  very  interesting  booth  showed  the  follow¬ 
ing  sign:  “Clay  products  cannot  be  harmed  by  fire.  They 
are  burned  in  kilns  at  a  temperature  of  over  2,000  de¬ 
grees.  They  will  never  be  affected  by  fire  against  such 
a  test.”  The  Brown  Company  demonstrated  through  the 
scientific  instruments  which  they  handle  how  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  are  tested  by  fire.  Their  exhibit  showed  all  the 
various  pyrometers  and  other  instruments  which  they 


manufacture  for  recording  kiln  heat,  and  a  diminutive 
model  kiln,  electrically  heated,  showed  conditions  similar 
to  those  found  in  real  work  with  the  Brown  system  in 
full  operation  measuring  the  temperature.  The  Brown 
Instrument  Co.  was  represented  by  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Brown,  W.  H.  Gibb,  J.  W.  Lazear  and  E.  C.  Engle. 

Ed.  Callaway  of  the  E.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co., 
blew  in  from  New  York.  He  is  one  of  the  old  timers 
in  the  game, — years  and  years  ago, — and  he  started  in  the 
brick  game  in  Chicago  on  the  Pullman  yard,  near  where 
the  sleeping  cars  are  now  built. 

Harry  W.  Smith,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Western  department  of  the  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Co.,  is  a  wit.  Mr.  Smith  has  served  his  country, 
having  been  elected  to  the  City  Council  at  East  Liverpool 
some  years  ago.  He  served  time  as  president  pro  tern  of 
the  council,  and  when  his  term  expired  he  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  body  who  “lost  their  jobs”  formed  the  “Hired, 
Tired  and  Fired”  Association. 

Many  of  the  clay  manufacturers  need  coal  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  their  wares.  The  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  with  mines  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  and  ample  shipping  facili¬ 
ties,  specializes  in  coal  for  clay  burning.  There  is  ample 
data  in  the  booklets  to  be  had  by  writing  the  company 
at  their  office  in  the  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

The  Pfannmueller  Engineering  Co.  has  been  pretty  well 
known  in  the  clay  industry  for  some  time,  but  its  officials 
took  this  opportunity  of  becoming  more  closely  identified, 


and  becoming  better  acquainted  with  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers.  Many  of  the  visiting  clayworkers 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Pfannmueller  machin¬ 
ery  warehouse  at  3701  S.  Ashland  Ave.  to  inspect  the  large 
assortment  of  power  equipment  and  transmission  ma¬ 
chinery  which  is  on  display  there.  The  company  made 
a  number  of  important  sales  for  power  equipment  for 
new  plants  and  for  old  ones  being  put  in  shape  for  the 
coming  season.  This  company  also  manufactures  the 
Peko  belting,  and  made  a  number  of  sales  to  the  visiting 
clay  workers.  It  is  likely  that  the  Pfannmueller  Co.  will 
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be  still  more  prominent  in  this  industry  in  the  future,  as 
they  are  making  a  specialty  of  serving  the  clayworking  in¬ 
terests. 

Mr.  Frank  Pfannmueller,  president,  and  Mr.  James  M. 
Taft,  vice-president,  were  prominent  on  the  floor  of  the 
Coliseum  during  the  Taft  meeting.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Taft  is  a  third  cousin  of  William  Howard  Taft. 

Charles  Ambrose,  sales  manager  of  the  Pfannmueller  En¬ 
gineering  Co.,  So.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  was  seen  at  the 
convention  mingling  with  the  delegates.  Mr.  Ambrose  is  an 
affable  gentleman  and  of  course  he  secured  a  nice  lot  of  busi¬ 


ness  for  “Peko”  belting  and  has  made  several  power  plant 
sales.  Many  delegates  visited  the  Pfannmueller  Ware¬ 
house. 

“Jack”  (J.  C.)  Babbeitt,  Chicago  representative  of  the 
Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Peo¬ 
ples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  was  pleasing  convention  dele 
gates  by  giving  them  a  very  clever  envelope  opener.  Jack 
declares  that  in  as  much  as  the  opener  is  sharp  and  made 
of  gun  metal,  it  will  assist  them  in  opening  orders  for 
brick  after  their  plants  are  equipped  with  the  products 
of  this  company.  See  Jack  and  he  will  tell  you  all  about 
these  goods. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Conneaut  Shovel  Co.  was  in  charge  of 
C.  W.  Joslin.  They  have  a  fine  line  of  hand  shovels  which  are 
especially  adapted  for  brick  and  clay  manufacture.  The  com¬ 
pany  are  very  well  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  from 
their  exhibit  at  the  Clay  Show.  They  have  booked  a  number 
of  orders,  and  prospects  are  very  bright  for  future  orders. 

Henry  E.  Grimm,  representing  Edgar  Allen  American 
Manganese  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  made  many  friends  among 
convention  delegates  and  visitors. 

Mr.  A1  Potts  of  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis, 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  best  known  firms  manufactur¬ 
ing  soft-mud  brick  machinery  and  other  clay  working 
equipment  was  prominent  throughout  the  conventions  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Congress  Hotel  and  was  evidently  ex¬ 
ceedingly  busy.  He  reports  that  their  plant  at  Indianapo¬ 


lis  is  crowded  with  orders  and  that  not  for  several  years 
have  they  had  such  an  excellent  business  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  He  believes  that  the  prospects  are  very  encour¬ 
aging  for  1912  and  it  is  evident  that  Potts  &  Co.  are 
making  good  progress,  and  are  doing  a  very  substantial 
and  encouraging  business.  They  have  had  an  especially 
strong  run  of  sales  on  the  famous  Potts  disintegrator. 

The  33rd  annual  catalogue  of  the  Wellington  Machine 
Co.,  Wellington,  O.,  consisting  of  52  pages  and  cover,  was 
generously  distributed  among  convention  delegates.  The 
company  makes  a  fine  line  of  machinery  for  clay  work¬ 
ers  and  each  item  is  fully  described  in  their  latest  cata¬ 
logue.  The  company  was  ably  represented  at  the  con¬ 
vention  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Bennett,  who  is  very  popular  among 
both  clay  workers  and  machinery  men. 

A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  digging  clay  must  necessar¬ 
ily  be  of  interest  to  the  clayworker,  and  hundreds  of  those 
present  at  the  conventions  were  glad  to  be  able  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  represented  the  Buckeye 


E.  C.  Racui,  Just  Landed  a  Big  One. 


Traction  Ditcher  Co.,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  learn  more 
regarding  the  famous  Buckeye  digger,  which  it  seems 
certain  will  become  a  standard  piece  of  equipment  for 
clayworkers.  The  Buckeye  digger  fills  a  long  felt  want, 
supplying  a  happy  medium  for  those  clay  manufacturers 
who  do  not  feel  that  they  can  install  a  steam  shovel,  and 
yet  who  wish  to  have  something  better  and  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  the  old  system  of  digging.  Mr.  Heck,  sales 
manager  of  the  company,  was  also  in  attendance  at  the 
convention  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Rodgers,  head  of  the  Rodgers  Engineering 
Co.,  experts  in  drying  methods  and  particularly  exponents 
of  the  waste  heat  system  of  drying,  was  a  popular  and 
very  busy  participant  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Rodgers 
was  a  member  of  the  entertainment  committee  of  the 
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Chicago  Clay  Club  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  import¬ 
ant  work  preparatory  to  the  conventions. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  was  the  able  representative  of  the 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
talked  driers  and  clay  cars  to  the  visiting  delegates  to 
the  good  advantage  of  his  company, 

Mr.  J.  I.  Trautwein  of  the  Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  was  another  popular  Chicago  man, 
and  assisted  in  tendering  hospitality  to  the  visitors. 

J.  Foster,  Jr.,  was  in  charge  of  the  booth  of  the  Amer- 


Al.  Potts  Says  Business  is  Looking  Up. 

ican  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  brand  of  “Nestor”  waterproof  belting. 
“Nestor”  is  a  solid  woven,  waterproof  belt  of  great  ten¬ 
sile  strength.  It  is  manufactured  from  long  staple,  hard 
twisted  yarn;  it  is  so  woven  that  it  is  absolutely  uniform 
in  strength  and  thickness.  It  is  impregnated  with  a  com¬ 
position  that  successfully  resists  the  water,  oils,  most  acids 
and  heat  and  cold.  This  company  was  among  the  few 
concerns  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  exhibit  at  the  Clay 
Products  Show  at  the  Coliseum.  They  had  a  display 
which  demonstrated  the  particular  advantages  and  merits 
of  their  Nestor  belting.  The  exhibit  included  belting  in 
various  widths  and  thicknesses.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter,  their  company  was  represented  bv  A.  B.  McNichols. 
of  Seattle,  Daniel  Arbuckle  and  A.  K.  Kieley  of  Cleveland, 
L.  A.  Ford  of  Cincinnati  and  H.  W.  Spaulding  of  the 
Chicago  office.  Mr.  Foster  gave  the  reporter  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  a  very  complete  account  of  the  method 
of  manufacture  of  Nestor  belting,  which  would  prove  in¬ 
teresting  to  our  readers,  but  owing  to  lack  of  space  we 
are  compelled  to  leave  this  further  description  over  to 
some  other  issue. 

The  well  known  clay  machinery  firm  of  E.  M.  Freese  & 
Co.,  of  Gabon,  O.,  occupied  suite  1156  at  the  Annex.  The 
company  was  represented  by  the  general  manager,  Mr. 
B.  A.  Place,  and  by  the  three  Freese  juniors  and  E.  L. 
Hess,  the  St.  Louis  representative.  As  usual,  this  firm 
conducted  its  business  in  a  quiet  way,  the  representatives 
remaining  much  of  the  time  at  their  headquarters.  Never¬ 
theless  the  extent  of  the  business  of  Freese  &  Co.  is  well 
known  and  the  popularity  of  1156  was  evidenced  by  the 


stream  of  visitors  continually  entering  and  leaving.  Mr. 
Place  is  a  quiet  gentleman  of  a  retiring  disposition  and 
does  not  like  to  get  into  the  lime  light.  He  has  many 
friends  in  the  trade,  however,  and  the  success  of  the 
Freese  business  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  ability.  We 
understand  the  Freese  plant  at  Gabon  is  running  overtime 
on  spring  orders. 

The  name  Sawyer  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  trade 
that  it  needs  no  further  introduction.  As  usual,  the  Saw¬ 
yer  Belting  Co.  was  represented  by  their  popular  and  en¬ 
ergetic  sales  manager,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Taite,  who  was  well 
backed  by  Mr.  Reece  and  other  salesmen.  Mr.  Taite  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  belting  needs  of  the  clay 
industry  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his  enterprise  and  effi¬ 
ciency  that  the  “Sawyer”  brand  has  become  so  popular. 
His  experts  have  perfected  a  belting  that  is  especially 
suitable  for  the  needs  of  clay  working  plants  and  it  has 
made  a  splendid  record  and  is  in  use  on  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  yards. 

Among  the  power  equipment  people  present  was  Mr. 


Jas.  B.  Stanwood  of  the  Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  Their  engines  are  at  a  large  number 
of  clayworking  yards  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
they  have  given  much  attention  to  this  industry.  Mr. 
Stanwood  is  a  regular  attendant  at  our  National  con¬ 
ventions. 

The  use  of  the  gas  engine  is  gaining  rapidly  in  the  clay 
industry  and  many  plants  have  found  the  Otto  engine 
a  great  saver  in  power  costs.  Among  the  users  of  the 
Otto  engine  is  the  well  known  Bradford  (Pa.)  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  a  popular  conven¬ 
tion  delegate,  is  manager.  Mr.  Knight  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  Otto  and  its  ability  as  a  money  saver.  The  Otto 
Gas  Engine  Works’  main  office,  which  is  at  Philadelphia, 
was  represented  by  Mr.  W.  Y.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Elmer  Geou- 
geon,  at  the  conventions. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  have  given  much  attention 
during  the  past  few  years  to  the  development  of  electrifi¬ 
cation  in  the  clay  industry  and  are  proving  a  valuable  ally 
to  the  trade  in  introducing  more  economical  methods.  An 
interesting  book,  entitled  “Electrically  Operated  Brick 
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Plants”  was  distributed  at  the  conventions  and  Clay  Show 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Hollister  of  the  power  and  mining  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  main  office  of  the  company  at  Schenectady. 
N.  Y.,  was  present,  studying  the  conditions  in  the  clay 
industry  and  meeting  a  large  number  of  clay  workers. 
He  expressed  the  belief  that  there  will  be  much  progress 
made  during  the  coming  year  in  advancement  of  methods 
of  brick  and  tile  manufacture  and  particularly  in  electrifi¬ 
cation.  A  copy  of  the  book  above  mentioned  will  be  sent 
to  any  inquirer  upon  request. 

An  interesting  little  exhibit  shown  at  the  booth  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  was  the  model  of  the  famous  Martins- 
burg  brick  wagon,  “the  wagon  that  loads  in  ten  minutes, 


Harry  Taite — The  Sawyer  Man. 


unloads  in  one  and  never  chips  a  brick.”  This  model 
was  inspected  by  many  clay  workers  and  the  company 
reports  that  they  would  have  had  a  full  size  wagon  on 
exhibit  except  for  the  fact  that  the  one  which  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose  was  sold  on  a 
rush  order.  In  fact,  we  are  told  that  orders  are  coming 
in  very  rapidly  for  these  “aids  to  sales”  wagons,  which 
are  fast  becoming  a  necessity  to  brick  manufacturers  and 
dealers. 

The  popular  King  of  Ireland,  otherwise  known  as  John 
Moroney,  friend  of  all  clay  workers  and  machine  men 
alike,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  lobby  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel  and  at  the  Coliseum.  Mr.  Moroney  reports 
that  the  dry  press  business  appears  to  be  picking  up. 

Arbuckle  &  Co.,  of  Rushville,  Ind.,  who  have  a  strong¬ 
hold  in  the  drain  tile  field,  were  on  hand  through  their 
representatives,  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Hill.  Their  plant 
at  Rushville  has  been  greatly  improved  and  they  are 
doing  a  good  business. 

H.  Channon  &  Co.,  the  popular  Chicago  supply  house 
for  clay  workers,  had  several  representatives  on  hand, 
who  took  a  considerable  number  of  orders  for  various 
supplies  which  they  carry  especially  for  the  brick  and  tile 
makers’  needs. 

Chicago  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Boyd  press  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Flood,  president  of  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White 
Co.,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
Clay  Club,  in  providing  for  the  entertainment  of  the  vis¬ 
iting  clayworkers.  Mr.  Flood,  although  not  in  the  best 
of  health,  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Congress  Ho¬ 
tel  during  the  entire  week  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  host  of  his  personal  friends  among  the  clayworkers. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Frink,  head  of  the  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  was  a  flying  visitor  during  the  week,  a  pres¬ 


sure  of  other  business  preventing  him  from  making  any¬ 
thing  but  a  short  stay  in  Chicago.  He  has  taken  such 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  burning  methods 
that  he  naturally  took  much  interest  in  the  Clay  Expo¬ 
sition  and  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  its  success. 

The  well  known  kiln  man,  Mr.  H.  Haigh,  of  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the  national  con¬ 
ventions  for  many  years  and  Was  as  usual  on  hand  this 
time  to  meet  the  clayworkers  who  were  contemplating 
kiln  construction.  We  understand  that  he  closed  a  $10,000 
deal  during  his  stay  here: 

Mr.  Wm.  L.  Rodgers,  manager  of  the  Fernholtz  Brick 
Machinery  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  in  town  for  a  few 
days  during  the  convention  and  Clay  Show,  talking  up 
the  prospects  of  the  dry  press  brick  business  and  meet¬ 
ing  his  many  friends.  We  learn  that  the  Fernholtz  cam¬ 
paign  for  more  aggressive  methods  in  the  dry  press  branch 
of  the  industry  is  bearing  good  fruit. 

That  veteran  of  the  industry,  J.  W.  Hensley,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  was  in  evidence  during  the  early  part  of  the  ses¬ 
sions,  but  was  obliged  to  return  home  before  the  close. 
Mr.  Hensley  has  for  many  years  represented  the  Welling¬ 
ton  line  in  many  of  the  middle  west  and  southern  states 
and  has  conducted  a  successful  business. 

The  Marion  Machine  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  of  Marion, 
Ind.,  is  rapidly  increasing  its  strength  in  the  clay  industry, 
already  well  established  through  the  Rust  feeder.  The 
taking  on  of  the  Eli  line  of  machinery,  giving  them  a 


Wm.  Simpson,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Frost  Mfg.  Co., 
Galesburg,  III. 

full  fine  of  clayworking  machinery,  has  added  greatly  to 
their  business,  however,  and  Mr.  Erlewine,  representative 
of  the  company,  was  exceedingly  busy  throughout  the 
week. 

The  absence  was  noted  of  Mr.  Minmck  of  the  National 
Dry  Kiln  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  who  has  heretofore  been  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  annual  conventions,  but  he  was 
detained  this  time,  owing  to  a  large  order  which  the  com¬ 
pany  has  just  taken,  which  required  his  personal  at¬ 
tention. 


BERG  INVENTS  NEW  MACHINE. 

In  1887  Mr.  A.  Berg  became  identified  with  brick  making 
machinery  and  after  a  few  years’  study  and  careful  following 
of  the  line,  developed  a  working  model  of  a  brick  press  which 
was  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago.  A  full  working  model  brick  plant  accompanied 
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the  same  brick  model  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Mining 
Building  of  same  exposition. 

After  the  close  of  the  exposition,  a  full  sized  press  was 
built.  Mr.  Berg  was  identified  with  this  machine  for  many 
years,  and  later  developed  a  small  model  for  another  brick 
press  which  was  patented  and  became  known  as  the  Berg 


Anton  Berg,  President  Berg  Machinery  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Brick  Press,  and  it  has  proven  all  that  the  inventor  has 
claimed,  a  wonderful  producer  of  quality  and  quantity 
and  famous  the  world  over. 

Brick  made  from  this  press  have  been  sold  as  high  as  $70 
a  thousand.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  presses  have 
been  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  In  the  last  eight 


John  Berg  of  the  Berg  Machinery  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 


years  seventy  of  them  have  been  manufactured  in  Canada  and 
placed  in  the  Canadian  market.  The  Canadian  patent  has 
very  many  improvements  over  the  previous  one,  and  is  owned 


by  the  inventor  and  manufactured  by  him  and  his  company 
for  the  Canadian  market. 

Mr.  Berg  and  John  Berg  have  recently  developed  a  new  pat¬ 
ent  which  is  a  very  valuable  improvement  on  brick  machinery, 
patented  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  now  known 
as  the  “King  B”  Brick  Press.  Three  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  and  two  are  in  operation  and  have  shown  great  ability 
to  produce  quality  and  quantity,  and  are  producing  20,000  to 
22.000  brick  in  ten  hours.  The  “King  B.”  is  extraordinarily 
strongly  built  and  can  produce  5,000  pound  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  four  brick. 

The  inventors  have  under  construction  another  press  to  pro¬ 
duce  double  the  strength  of  the  one  here  described,  having 
something  especially  in  view,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  material  which  need  to  be  compressed  to  bring 
it  to  a  commercial  success.  The  Berg  patents  have  been 
tested  through  the  courts,  and  their  value  determined. 

'  ~ as 

THE  BOSS  PEOPLE. 

The  rapidly  growing  prosperity  of  the  John  C.  Boss 
Co.  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  company’s  organization  is  hard  to  beat,  the  members 
of  the  company  being  composed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boss 
and  “Baby  Boss.”  Mrs.  Boss  is  a  full-fledged  business 
woman,  brainy  and  keen,  who  says  she  prefers  to  spend 
her  energies  in  assisting  her  husband  in  his  business  rath¬ 
er  than  to  attempt  to  be  a  “social  climber.”  In  this  com¬ 
bination  it  is  just  a  little  difficult  to  determine  who  is 
the  “real  boss,”  Mr.  Boss  declaring  that  the  “better  half” 
furnishes  the  larger  part  of  the  brains  of  the  institution, 
while  Mrs.  Boss  gives  similar  credit  to  her  husband.  If 
the  truth  were  told  it  is  probably  “Baby  Boss”  who  is 
the  real  “monarch  on  the  throne.”  Anyway  the  “Boss 
System”  is  fast  gaining  in  popularity,  and  while,  for  a 
long  term  of  years  the  Boss  Brick  Burning  System  has 
been  in  force,  the  new  10-hour  system,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  evolved,  after  much  experiment  and  study, 


John  C.  Boss  (The  Boss  System),  Elkhart,  Ind. 

is  one  of  the  company’s  new  and  important  acquisitions, 
and  any  clayworker  who  is  contemplating  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  drying  system  could  not  do  better  than  to 
write  to  Mr.  Boss  for  booklets  which  will  describe  this 
system  more  fully  than  we  are  able  to  in  this  small  space, 
meanwhile  watch  the  Bosses,  they  are  “comers.” 
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SPORTING  EXTRA. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  enjoyed  by  a 
party  of  machinery  men  and  brick  manufacturers  was  a 
three-round  boxing  match  by  H.  H.  Fate,  the  popular 
president  of  the  J.  D.  Fate  Co.  known  throughout  the 
sporting  circles  of  the  Ohio  Valley  as  “Knockout”  Fate  which 
title  was  earned  during  Mr.  Fate’s  early  career  in  his 
semi-professional  work,  and  James  Marquis  Hoskins,  general 
manager  of  the  Terre  Haute  Paving  Brick  Co.,  commonly 
known  as  “Kid”  Hoskins,  who  also  has  a  title  of  amateur 
light  weight  champion  of  Indiana  gained  during  the  early 
eighties,  during  the  ague  fever  period,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Hoskins  also  gained  renown  by  discovering  the  process 
of  mixing  quinine  with  mortar  thus  preventing  the  large 
buildings  from  shaking  to  pieces  with  the  ague. 

The  betting  was  spirited  as  both  principals  had  many 
admirers  and  the  weight  was  in  favor  of  “Knockout” 


round  ended  with  honors  even,  the  two  contestants  being 
pretty  well  winded. 

ROUND  2 — “Knockout”  Fate  came  up  strong  and 
rushed  “Kid”  Hoskins  off  his  feet.  Fate  worked  the  left 
jab,  followed  with  a  straight  right  with  much  effect. 
“Kid”  Hoskins,  being  light  on  his  feet,  side-stepped,  giv¬ 
ing  Fate  considerable  exercise.  Fate  was  determined  to 
end  the  fight  in  this  round. 

Hoskins  worked  a  “left  hook,”  but  with  little  result. 
Fate’s  stomach  was  six  inches  outside  his  reach  and  Hos¬ 
kins  being  naturally  short  in  the  reach  could  not  land  his 
hook  in  the  right  place,  so  he  hooked  into  Fate’s  stomach 
several  times  in  succession  and  was  cautioned  by  the 
referee  several  times  not  to  hit  below  the  belt.  (We 
might  mention  here  that  Fate’s  belt-line  was  within  six 
inches  of  his  chin,  as  you  will  note  in  the  illustration  here¬ 
with.) 


Fate.  The  books  closed  at  8  to  5  in  favor  of  the  larger 
opponent. 

The  event  was  originally  intended  to  be  staged  at  the 
I.  A.  C.  Gym.  but  at  the  last  moment  it  was  learned 
that  Mayor  Harrison  would  not  countenance  the  fight 
taking  place  in  a  public  place  as  his  administration  has 
actively  opposed  all  boxing  matches  in  Chicago,  so  the 
principals  with  their  seconds  and  separate  parties  repaired 
to  a  large  sample  room  in  the  Congress  Hotel.  The 
match  was  scheduled  to  take  place  at  2  p.  m.  Saturday, 
but  due  to  the  objections  of  the  Mayor  it  was  not  until 
5  o’clock  that  the  principals  stepped  into  the  hastily  im¬ 
provised  ring. 

We  give  below  the  fight  by  rounds  as  reported  by  Ref¬ 
eree  Williams: 

ROUND  1 — At  the  sound  of  the  gong,  the  two  contest¬ 
ants  stepped  to  the  center  of  the  ring  and  shook  hands. 
“Kid”  Hoskins  immediately  rushed  Fate,  but  “Knockout” 
Fate  stood  his  ground.  As  clinches  were  barred  “Kid” 
Hoskins  was  at  a  disadvantage  so  he  plated  for  Fate’s 
eye,  expecting  ultimately  to  close  it,  but  being  short  in 
the  reach  the  blows  fell  short  of  the  mark.  Fate  moved 
in  toward  Hoskins  cautiously  intending  to  corner  his  man 
and  slip  him  a  straight  right. 

They  sparred  for  some  time  exchanging  rights  and 
lefts  but  with  little  steam  behind  them,  as  each  man  was 
cautious  and  looking  to  land  the  “knock-out  punch.”  The 


Hoskins  being  at  a  disadvantage  these  body  blows  had 
little  effect  on  Fate  as  Hoskins  was  over-trained  on  “Af¬ 
finity  Cocktails.”  Fate  had  Hoskins  in  the  corner  against 
the  ropes  and  was  about  to  deliver  “a  straight”  to  the 
jaw  when  the  gong  sounded,  ending  the  round. 

Fate  claimed  that  the  round  was  cut  short  but  the  ref¬ 
eree  ruled  otherwise. 

ROUND  3 — Both  contestants  came  up  pretty  well  wind¬ 
ed  but  determined.  Fate  slipped  a  straight  right  to  Hos¬ 
kins’  nose  drawing  the  first  blood  of  the  battle.  This 
made  Hoskins  mad  and  he  lost  his  head,  and  as  he  could 
not  hit  below  the  belt  (Fate’s  belt  being  about  eight 
inches  inside  the  periphery  of  the  stomach) — see  illustra¬ 
tion.  Hoskins  stepped  three  paces  back  and  deliberately 
kicked  Fate  in  the  stomach  and  as  a  come-back  Fate 
bumped  Hoskins  with  his  stomach  until  he  had  him  against 
the  ropes,  then  he  choked  him  almost  to  death.  The  ref¬ 
eree  thought  it  was  about  time  to  interfere  so  pulling  the 
contestants  apart,  he  declared  the  fight  a  draw  on  account 
of  a  foul  on  the  part  of  both  contestants. 

The  decision  met  with  popular  approval.  Both  con¬ 
testants,  as  usual,  told  the  press  that  they  wanted  a  return 
match  at  the  next  convention. 

Hoskins  weighed  in  at  125  lbs.,  Fate  weighed  in  at  290 
lbs.,  weights  being  taken  at  the  ring-side.  Hoskins  trained 
at  the  Annex  bar,  while  Fate  did  his  work  in  the  Pom¬ 
peiian  Room. 
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The  seconds  in  Fate’s  corner  were:  Judge  Stevens  and 
Bill  Brecht.  Hoskins  had  in  his  corner  Warren  Ittner  and 
A.  W.  Aylesworth.  The  bout  was  refereed  by  Jud  Williams 
and  was  well  attended,  all  parties  being  well  satisfied. 

Hoskins  disappeared  immediately  after  the  fight  and 
was  not  seen  at  the  Annex  nor  at  the  Clay  Show  until 
Monday  morning.  Fate  was  in  evidence  at  all  times, 
wanting  a  return  match,  so  the  general  public  can  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

The  stakeholder  was  John  J.  Moroney,  the  popular  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 


CALIFORNIA  INSTALLATION. 

The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  have 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  equipment  and  machin¬ 
ery  required  in  the  enlargement  and  extensions  now  under 
way  at  the  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co., 


L.  W.  Flood  Tells  Some  Good  Ones. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.  This  sale  was  made  after  the  Los 
Angeles  company  had  sent  a  representative  to  the  east  to 
investigate  the  various  lines  of  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co.  have  a  large  number  of  or¬ 
ders  now  on  their  books,  and  their  clay  machinery  de¬ 
partment  will  run  at  its  fullest  capacity. 


INVESTIGATING  CLAY  DEPOSIT. 

The  Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co.,  of  50  Church 
street,  New  York  City,  has  been  retained  as  consulting 
engineers  by  the  Northern  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating,  testing  and  developing  a 
large  clay  and  peat  deposit  lying  north  of  Bangor,  owned 
by  the  Northern  Mfg.  Co.  The  clay  appears  to  be  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  and  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture'  of  a 
variety  of  clay  products,  and  if  the  investigation  and  tests 
confirm  this  it  is  proposed  to  establish  one  of  the  largest 
clayworking  plants  in  the  United  States  on  the  property. 


NOT  MADE  IN  THE  OLD  WAY. 

The  mark  of  progress  appears  on  all  kinds  of  products 
nowadays,  and  belting  seems  to  be  no  exception.  We 
were  interested  recently  in  having  our  attention  called  to 
the  unique  manner  in  which  the  Imperial  Belting  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  build  their  Rexall  double  stitched  belting. 

The  special  feature  consists  of  binding  the  inner  plies 
together  independently  of  the  exterior  stitching,  which  it  is 
claimed  will  overcome  the  old  trouble  of  the  plies  separating 
in  service. 


The  Imperial  also  put  out  a  special  belt,  known  as  their 
“Sahara  brand,”  for  heat  conditions,  which  is  of  the  same 
general  construction  as  “Rexall,”  but  with  a  heat-proof 
and  waterproof  filler. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  plenty  of  logic  exists  in  the 
claims  made  for  the  Imperial  products,  and  some  of  our 
readers  may  find  a  remedy  in  them  for  some  of  their  trouble. 


FRANK  A.  ELLIOTT. 

Among  the  “Hot  Feet”  from  the  North  is  F.  A.  Elliott, 
the  Toronto,  Canada,  representative  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond 
Co.,  who  is  proving  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  machinery  representatives  at  the  convention.  Mr. 
Elliott  is  new  at  Convention  work  and  comparatively  so,  as 
a  Raymond  representative,  having  been  with  them  only  for 
the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  but  in  this  time  his  in¬ 
domitable  energy  has  placed  him  near  the  top  of  their 
traveling  force.  His  popularity  made  itself  most  manifest 
among  his  Canadian  friends,  who  are  in  great  numbers. 


FRESH  FROM  THE  GOPHER  STATE. 

Early  on  the  scene  of  action  from  the  Gopher  State 
came  Mr.  S.  E.  Cullum,  the  Northwestern  Representative 
of  The  Raymond  Company,  handing  out  his  card  on 
which  was  illustrated  the  various  products  which  he  rep¬ 
resents.  He  brought  with  him  Mrs.  Cullum,  who  graced 
the  Raymond  Exhibit  with  her  charming  personality.  Mr. 
Cullum  has  been  in  this  territory  for  a  number  of  years 
and  his  persistent  energy,  optimistic  smile  and  good  na¬ 
ture  has  won  for  him  many  customers  and  brought  him 
a  large  amount  of  the  high  class  trade  of  the  Great  North¬ 
west. 


I  am  a  part  of  every 
Standard  Drier  sales- 
contract.  My  business  is 
to  protect  the  purchaser. 

And  I  am  perfectly  able 
to  do  it,  because  I  am 
built  along  big,  broad 
lines. 

I  am  so  strong  that  no 
fair-minded  buyer  of  The 
Standard  Drier  could 
make  me  any  stronger — 
even  if  he  constructed  me 
himself. 


I  say  that  The  Standard 
Drier  must  dry  a  satis¬ 
factory  stated  quantity  of 
the  purchaser’s  product 
daily,  and  must  bring  the 
product  out  in  first-class 
condition.  I  ask  only 
that  the  clay  be  worth 
making  into  brick. 


I  put  it  squarely  up  to 
the  drier  to  make  good, 
by  making  settlement  con¬ 
tingent  upon  its  ability  to 
do  what  I  say  it  must  do. 

You  can  find  out  all 
about  me  anti  about  The 
Standard  Natural  Draft 
Drying  System  by  writing 
for  the  catalog. 

Address:  The 
Standard  Dry 
Kiln  Co.,  1540 
McCarty  St. 
Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Chicago  Cable  Address :  WINFIELD 


Long  Distance  Telephone:  HARRISON  754 
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BEAUTY  IN  BURNED  CLAY 
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by  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  COSTS 


Efficient  Cost  Accounting  System  Necessary  for  the  Clay  Manufacturer  Who  Would 
Keep  Up  With  the  Modern  Spirit  of  Progress,  Which  Demands 
Highest  Quality  of  Ware  at  a  Minimum  Cost. 


Clay  products  manufacturers  have  been  somewhat  be¬ 
hind  the  times  in  adopting  modern  business  methods, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  particularly  lax  in  their 
failure  to  maintain  proper  cost  records  which  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  know  the  exact  cost  of  their  product. 

Cost  keeping  is  not  intended  simply  as  a  luxury.  In 
these  days  of  keen  competition  it  is  a  real  necessity.  No 
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Fig.  1 — Shale  Pit  Report. 

manufacturer  can  undertake  to  keep  down  his  cost  of 
production  intelligently,  unless  he  knows  the  exact  cost 
of  each  process.  Only  by  proper  cost  keeping  methods 
can  the  leaks  be  found,  or  possible  economies  effected. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  COMPANY 


_ FOREMAN’S  REPORT  OF 

Repairs,  Alterations,  Improvements,  Etc. 


DATE _  _ _ FOREMAN 

Fig.  2 — Foreman’s  Report, 

This  question  of  cost  keeping  has  aroused  much  inter¬ 
est  throughout  the  country,  and  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  receive  any  suggestions  that  may  be  offered  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  One  man  who  has  given,  perhaps,  more  attention 
to  the  question  than  any  other  is  Mr.  Claude  E.  Fuller, 
superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  Kansas. 


Mr.  Fuller  has  reduced  cost  keeping  to  an  exact  science, 
and  through  a  system  which  he  has  adopted,  has  been 
able  to  turn  an  unprofitable  plant  into  a  profitable  one. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  produce  herewith  a  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  the  cost  system  which  he  has  per¬ 
fected,  and  while  it  applies  to  the  manufacture  of  paving 
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Fig.  3 — Monthly  Shale  Pit  Report. 


brick,  it  could  easily  be  arranged  to  apply  to  any  branch 
of  the  clay  industry. 

Mr.  Fuller’s  explanation  of  the  system  is  embodied  in 
the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  in  an  advisory  way 
to  a  friend  of  his,  and  a  copy  of  which  he  furnished  upon 
request  to  the  publishers.  It  is  accompanied  by  repro- 
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ductions  of  the  complete  series  of  blanks  required  to 
maintain  his  cost  keeping  records. 

Dear.  Jim: 

I  sat  down  several  days  ago  to  comply  with  your  re¬ 
quest  to  send  you  a  short  outline  of  our  cost  and  oper- 
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Bricked  Marked. 
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foreman. 


Right  now  let  me  remind  you  that  the  system  of  your 
predecessor  was  all  wrong  and  that  in  justice  to  yourself 
and  your  employer  you  should  endeavor  to  leave  behind 
you  a  complete  record  of  every  department  of  the  plant, 
for  you  should  remember  that  you  are  not  married  to 
your  job  and  that  your  employer  will  more  than  appre¬ 
ciate  the  heritage  of  a  good  system  of  records. 

The  old-fashioned  idea  that  the  clay  industry  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  mysteries  and  that  only  the  favored  few 
have  the  key  is  all  wrong,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
technical  schools  and  ceramic  engineers  are  making  vast 
inroads  on  the  old  theory  that  you  “have  to  be  the  son, 
of  a  son,  of  an  old  time  brickmaker”  to  get  into  the 
game. 

Your  hard-luck  story  about  getting  a  system  started 
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MANUFACTURED 


Fig.  4 — Machine  Room  Record. 

ating  records,  and  after  reading  over  the  results  of 
about  an  hour’s  work  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
easiest  way  to  supply  your  wants  would  be  to  give  you 
a  complete  outline  of  the  system  we  have  in  use  here. 
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Fig.  5 — Monthly  Machine  Room  Report. 


I  certainly  appreciate  your  position  of  being  “up  against 
it”  in  taking  hold  of  a  new  proposition  and  not  finding 
any  records  of  the  past  operations  or  methods  used. 
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Fig.  6 — Machine  Room  Manufacturing  Report. 

reminds  me  very  much  of  my  own,  for  like  you,  I  read 
everything  I  could  find  on  the  subject,  but  somehow 

could  not  fit  any  one  of  them  into  my  particular  case. 
Most  of  those  I  read,  abounded  with  such  things  as  cost 
accountants,  check  clerks,  store  keepers,  and  a  lot  of 

other  “fool  things”  unknown  on  a  brick  yard.  However, 
they  furnished  the  idea  and  that  is  about  all  you  can  get 
out  of  any  “other  fellow’s  case.” 

I  imagine  now  I  can  see  you  opening  up  this  bundle 

of  dope  as  the  thought  passes  through  your  mind  of 

how  many  clerks  and  how  big  an  office  you  are  going  to 
need,  but  really  it  is  not  so  serious.  About  all  there  is 
to  it  is  a  little  expense  for  stationery,  a  few  hours  of 
your  bookkeeper’s  time,  once  a  month,  and  a  whole  lot 
of  “sweet  oil  and  patience.”  What  I  mean  by  this  is- 
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that  to  get  a  system  that  “will  not  eat  its  head  off”  you 
will  need  a  lot  of  foremen,  and  it  is  sometimes  pretty 
hard  to  give  a  man  the  privilege  of  signing  his  name 
to  a  ticket  and  at  the  same  time  convince  him  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  him  to  wear  a  boiled  shirt  and  stand 
around  looking  wise.  However,  when  you  get  the  right 
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Fig.  7 — Dry  House  Recording. 


man  for  foreman  you  will  find  that  he  will  soon  take 
as  much  interest  in  the  subject  as  you  do;  for  instance, 
there  is  really  no  better  way  to  impress  upon  your  ma¬ 
chine  room  foreman’s  mind  what  it  “really  means”  than 
to  have  him  figure  up  his  ticket  in  the  evening  and  re¬ 
alize  that  owing  to  a  broken  belt  or  a  hot  box,  his 
department  has  cost  twice  as  much  as  it  should. 

There  is  another  thing  you  should  not  forget,  “There’s 
many  a  slip  between  the  clay  bank  and  a  good  brick,” 
and  by  having  each  foreman  contribute  his  little  mite  of 
data  you  can  often  trace  back  and  locate  troubles  that 
are  otherwise  “mysteries.” 

You  will  find  that  brick  business,  as  it  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  these  days,  is  no  “one  man’s  job,”  and  that  the 
successful  cost  and  operating  system  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  having  every  foreman  as  much  a  company 
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Fig.  8 — Record  of  Brick  Setting. 


man  as  you  are,  and  you  cannot  expect  results  unless 
you  have  enough  confidence  in  your  men  to  intrust  them 
with  a  few  details  necessary  for  making  out  their  own 
cost  sheets.  So  now,  for  the  tickets,  and  while  there  are 
probably  a  good  many  that  you  will  not  have  any  use 
for,  believe  me,  when  you  can  get  them  cheap  enough, 
the  more  of  them  you  get  the  better. 

Ticket  No.  1  is  a  daily  report  made  out  by  the  shale 
pit  foreman  and  turned  into  the  yard  office  every  night. 
This  ticket  shows  the  number  of  cars  of  shale  hoisted, 
location  of  steam  shovel  in  the  pit  and  a  total  day’s  cost 
and  the  cost  per  thousand  for  labor,  shovel  supplies  and 
blasting  supplies.  The  shovel  location  is  kept  by  means 


of  a  stationary  dial  in  the  center  of  the  pit,  this  dial  is 
graduated  and  provided  with  a  pointer  and  peep  sight. 
This  makes  a  very  valuable  record  in  locating  any  trou¬ 
ble  that  might  arise  on  account  of  any  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  shale. 

Ticket  No.  2  shows  all  repair  and  extra  costs  and 
aside  from  its  value  as  a  cost  ticket  it  makes  a  very 
good  record  of  the  operation  of  the  equipment.  The 
shale  pit  foreman  is  also  provided  with  report  No.  3. 
which  he  turns  in  to  the  office  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
thus  making  a  complete  monthly  cost  record  of  this  de¬ 
partment. 

Ticket  No.  4  is  a  daily  machine  room  cost  record, 
made  out  by  the  machine  room  foreman,  showing  total 

SETTERS  REPORT. 

January,  1912. 


Dat* 

Klin 

Do. 

Burn 

Bo. 

Care 

Blocks 

Resets 

Broken 

Block* 

£ 

Eroken 

Elocks 
In  Kiln 

Total 

Total 

Empty  Cara  or.  hand  first 
Empty  care  on  hand  last 
Differs  nee 


Total  Care  made 
Total  Care  set 
Difference 

Pay  Roll  # -  $ _ _  Pay  Boll  # _  $_ 


Contract  Cost 
Extra  Coet 
Total  Coat 
CBet  per  "M. 


Foreman. 

Fig.  8a — Setter’s  Monthly  Report. 

day’s  cost  and  cost  per  thousand  for  labor,  fuel  and  sup¬ 
plies,  also  time-run  and  reasons  for  any  delays. 

Ticket  No.  2  shows  all  repair  and  extra  costs  for 
this  department,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  record  of  all 
changes  and  renewals.  This  ticket  makes  a  very  valu¬ 
able  record  showing  service  of  brick  machine  and  repress 
dies,  brick  machine  and  pug  mill  dies,  dry  pan  mullers, 
belts,  etc.,  besides  giving  particulars  of  any  change  that 
may  affect  the  product.  The  machine  room  foreman 
also  fills  out  report  No.  5  from  his  daily  tickets  and 
turns  them  into  the  office  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Ticket  No.  6  is  the  operating  ticket  for  the  machine 
room  and  gives  a  record  of  the  many  little  things  often 
overlooked,  but  which  vitally  affect  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  product,  such  as  the  temperature  of  the 
machine  room,  the  fineness  of  the  ground  shale,  keeping 
a  check  on  the  wear  of  the  screens,  temperature  of  the 
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pugging  water,  temperature  of  the  ground  shale  and 
temperature  of  the  bar  of  clay  coming  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  also  size  of  brick  machine  die  and  bar  of  clay. 

Ticket  No.  7  is  the  report  made  out  by  the  dry  house 
man  giving  all  details  of  the  dryer  operations  and  making 
an  every  day  reminder  of  those  things  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  until  too  late  to  avoid  a  batch  of  cracked  brick, 
or  a  shut  down  on  account  of  hot  kilns  that  could  have 
been  cooled,  or  running  out  of  heat  for  the  dryer. 

Ticket  No.  8  is  the  setting  foreman’s  report  showing 
kilns  and  burn  number,  number  of  blocks  set,  percentage 


BUFFALO  BRICK  COMPANY 


OIL  TENDER'S  REPORT  3:00  P.  M  191 

TANK  RECORD 

METER 

ORDERS 

1  *VIOUB 

PREVIOUS 

PRESENT 

ORDER  DATED  191 

PRESENT 

READING  FT - 

OIL  USED  FT. 

DUE  ONORDCR  GAtA 

IN.  GALS- 

LABOR 

WO 

HOUR* 

P*A  HA. 

AMOUNT 

BURNERS 

1 

HELPERS 

1 

ENGINEER 

OIL  TENDER 

EXTRA 

TOTALS 

Fig.  9 — Oil  Tender’s  Report. 


Ticket  No.  12  is  made  out  by  the  dry  house  man  who 
takes  charge  of  a  kiln  immediately  after  the  burn  is  fin¬ 
ished.  This  ticket  shows  the  time  of  all  the  different 
operations  of  cooling.  This  puts  the  responsibility  of 
the  proper  cooling  upon  one  man. 

Ticket  No.  13  is  a  record  of  all  brick  handled  and  is 
made  out  by  the  loading  foreman  each  morning,  showing 
kiln  number  from  which  brick  are  to  be  drawn,  also  grade 
to  be  tallied.  A  certain  number  of  loaders’  names  will 
be  entered  on  this  ticket  and  such  loaders  will  tally  one 
mark  for  each  load  representing  so  many  brick,  if  they 
are  loading  a  car;  at  the  bottom  of  the  ticket  will  be 
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BURNERS  REPORT  FOR  _ SHUT _ 191 _ 


METER  RECORD 

KILN  RECORD 

FIREING  RECORD 

OIL 

0A8 

Setting  . .  . . 

Kiln 

No. 

DAYS  ON 

FIRE 

Pr«vurai  Reading 

Cooling 

Drswing  - 

Repairing _ _ _ 

Par  Burner  Hour 

Fig.  10 — Burner’s  Report. 


of  broken  blocks,  day’s  cost  and  cost  per  thousand.  Set¬ 
ting  foreman  also  makes  out  and  turns  into  the  office  re¬ 
port  No.  8A,  showing  month’s  work,  cost  and  cost  per 
thousand  for  this  department.  This  record  shows  num¬ 
ber  of  blocks  in  each  kiln  and  cost  of  setting  the  kiln, 
as  well  as  the  month’s  car  check,  which  balances  up  with 
the  machine  room  count. 

Ticket  No.  9  is  the  oil  tender’s  report  showing  amount 
of  oil  received,  used  and  on  hand,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  oil  ordered  and  delivery  dates.  This  ticket  also  gives 
the  daily  cost  of  the  labor  of  burning,  as  well  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  pressure  of  the  oil  and  atomizing  air. 
Aside  from  giving  the  daily  cost  of  burning  and  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  elements  that  affect  the  oil  consumption,  it 

Serie.s  No.™ _ 

TANK  CAR  RECORD 

BUFFALO  BRICK  COMPANY 


From 


Car  Nunihrr 

pate  1 

Hci/n 

r 

fUmrnxmni.  ferl 

Capacity - gallons 

Date  Shine**  fR  I  f  , 

T ime  Car  Remained  at  Plan  i 

C/11’1  ke,1 tv _ lJnlna.U'J  />., 


specified  the  number  of  loads  due  to  fill  the  car,  and  if 
the  brick  are  being  yarded,  the  ticket  will  be  marked 
from  kiln  number  to  section  number,  with  grade.  A 
separate  ticket  is  used  for  each  grade. 

At  the  end  of  the  day’s  work  all  tallies  shown  on  ticket 
No.  13  are  transferred  to  ticket  No.  14,  which  is  a  com- 


BURNER’S  RECORD:  kiln  no _ 


BUFFALO  BRICK  COMPANY 

- BURN  NO— 


FINISHED  SETTLING 

M 

WATERSMOKING  TIME _ DAYS _ MRS. 

HEATING  TIME _ DAYS _ HRS. 

SETTLING  TIME _ OAVS _ HRS. 

TOTAL  TIME _ DAYS _ HRS. 


TE 

MPERATURES 

SETTLE 

DAMPERS  AND  DRAFT 

DATE 

TIME 

TOP 

BOTTOM 

STACK 

DATE 

TIME 

NO. 

NO. 

NO. 

3 

NO. 

4 

NO 

5 

DATE 

TIME 

NO. 

1 

NO. 

a 

NO. 

3 

TOTAL  SETTLE 

CONES  SET 


FIRED  WITH  GAS  — 
FIRED  WITH  OIL- 
REMARKS:  _ 


_  1  91 _ ON  BOTTOM 


-TURNED  NO._ 
-TURNED  NO- 


STEAM  JETS 


NOTC-UN0IR  ACMAAAe  '  BWRN1R  WILL  MPOAT  AWT  UNUBUAL  CONOITIONt  CffCCTINO  TIME  ON  QUALITY  Of  BWRW 


Fig.  9a — Tank  Car  Record. 


Fig.  11 — Burner’s  Record. 


tends  to  avoid  running  out  of  oil  or  having  demurrage  to 
pay  on  oil  tanks. 

Ticket  No.  9A  is  the  tank  car  record  made  out  by  the 
oil  tender,  giving  a  check  on  all  the  oil  received. 

Ticket  No.  10  is  the  burner’s  daily  report  giving  rec¬ 
ord  of  kiln,  number  of  burners  in  use,  and  amount  of  oil 
and  gas  used.  Both  the  night  and  day  burners  make 
out  one  of  these  reports  at  the  end  of  their  watches,  thus 
making  a  check  against  each  man. 

1  icket  No.  11  is  the  kiln  record  made  out  by  the 
burner  and  shows  the  time  required  for  burning,  temper¬ 
ature,  draft  and  settle. 


plete  report  of  the  kiln,  such  as  grades,  contents,  per- 
centum,  etc.  Each  day’s  work  is  carried  from  ticket 
No.  13  to  ticket  No.  14  until  the  kiln  number  specified 
on  ticket  No.  14  is  unloaded,  after  which  the  foreman  totals 
up  different  grades  drawn  and  compares  with  grand  total 
set  by  the  setters.  This  ticket  is  then  turned  in  to  the 
main  office.  Ticket  No.  15  contains  full  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  day  and  is  furnished  to  the  loading  fore¬ 
man  each  day  from  main  office. 

Ticket  No.  16  is  an  order  from  the  main  office  to 
loading  foreman  for  local  sales.  Any  teamster  hauling 
brick  from  yard  must  go  to  main  office  and  get  No.  16, 


April  1,  1912. 
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of  which  a  copy  is  made  by  use  of  carbon  paper.  The 
teamster  is  given  two  duplicate  tickets,  one  being  white, 
the  other  yellow.  The  white  ticket  is  given  to  the  load- 


BUFFALO  BRICK  CO. 


COOLING  RECORD  OF 

Kiln  No _  Burn  no - 

DATE  AND  TIME  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  OPERATIONS 


- 1 - 

DAMPERS 

1 

GOOSE  NECK 

_ 

OVER  HEAD 

UNDER  GROUND 

- 

_ 

CYC  BRICK 

. 

BACK  HEAD 

FALSE  HEAD 

_ 

1 

- 

KILN  OFF _ M _ ISt - KILN  COOL - M - 10f - 

COOLING  TIME _ DAYS _ = - HOURS  ST - 


Fig.  12 — Cooling  Record. 


in g  foreman  for  his  records  of  the  load  of  brick,  the  yel¬ 
low  is  retained  by  the  teamster. 

Ticket  No.  17  is  a  complete  billing  report  properly 

t 

BUFFALO  BRICK  CO  date _ .9  , 


GRADE  NO  LOADING  RECORD 

CONTENTS 

^CAR  INITIAL  -  NO.  CAP  PKG 


.ME 

Loaos  from 

TOTAL 

LOaOS  FROM 

TOTAC 

' 

- 

TOTA 

TOTas 

FOREMAN 

Fig.  13 — Loading  Record. 


WHEELERS*  REPORT 


Kiln  No. . ......Burn  No.  . . . Containing . . . . 


Brix  . Blox 


iu«*.An>»ri  a  Afttn 

DATE  No  I  Blox  No  '  B  Blox  No  2  Blox  No  *  Blox  No  4  Blox 


Reset 


Special 


Total 

Percentum 

Commenced  Drawing_ M_ 1 9  1 ^ 

Finished  Drawing_ M  191_ Total  Set 

Drawing  Time_ Days_ Hours  Total  Drawn 

Setting  Loss 

REMARKS: Percentum 

Total  Drawn 
Drawing  Count 
Burning  Loss 
Percentum 

 Foreman 


NOTE:  Under  heading  "Remarka”  loading  foreman  will  give  full  report  of  condition  of  ware  in  kiln,  covering  overturned,  stuck,  cracked  or  crooked  bnck:  rolling  and  splitting  o‘  ware  and  general  color. 

Fig.  14 — Wheeler’s  Report. 


BUFFALO  BRICK  COMPANY 


Buffalo,  Kan., _ 


SHIPPING  DEPARTMENT 

Please  ship  as  follows: 


CONSIGNEE 

DESTINATION 

KIND 

ORDER 

NO 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 
OF  ORDER 

BALANCE  DUE 
ON  ORDER 

REMARKS 

t 

Fig.  15 — Shipping  Record. 
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arranged  in  accordance  with  shipping  instructions  fur¬ 
nished  from  main  office  on  ticket  No.  15.  On  this  ticket 
is  specified  all  loaded  cars  and  local  sales  for  the  day’s 


BUFFALO  BRICK  CO.  local  sales 


NO. 


172/ 


_ 191 - 


SOLO  TO 


KINO 

quantity 

PRICE 

AMOUNT 

NO.  1  BLOCKS 

NO.  1-B  BLOCKS 

— 

NO  2  BLOCKS 

j 

_ 

NO.  3  BLOCKS 

NO.  4  BLOCKS 

TEAMSTER 

AMT  PAID 

Fig.  16 — Local  Sales  Record. 


which  they  have  been  drawn.  This  ticket  is  sent  to  main 
office  for  stock  on  yard  record,  No.  18A.  The  heads  of 
the  sales  and  operating  departments  are  each  day  fur¬ 
nished  with  tickets  No.  18B,  which  is  made  up  from  No. 
18A,  thus  giving  each  department  a  daily  inventory  of 
all  stock  on  hand.  Both  departments  are  also  furnished 
ticket  No.  18C,  giving  daily  record  of  condition  of  all 
orders  on  the  books. 

Ticket  No.  19  is  a  complete  car  record.  One  of  these 
tickets  is  made  out  as  each  car  is  loaded,  giving  full  re- 

VARD  RECORD 


GRAOE. 


work,  and  to  whom  consigned.  This  ticket  goes  to  the  port  of  contents,  with  load  check,  shipping  weight  and 
main  office  each  evening.  to  whom  consigned.  This  ticket  is  made  from  ticket  No. 

Ticket  No.  18  is  a  piling  ticket,  to  which  all  grades  13,  which,  being  a  car  ticket,  will  show  initial  num- 
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DAILY  SHIPPING  REPORT 


Buffalo,  Kan.,. 
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CAR  NO. 

CAP. 

O 

JANTITV 
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WEIGHT 

WT.  PER 

■  LOCK 

PKO. 

Fig.  17 — Daily  Shipping  Report. 


shown  on  tickets  No.  13  which  have  been  piled  on  yard 
are  entered  according  to  grades  and  different  kilns  from 

Buffalo  Irtrk  (Hompattg 


Date: . _• _ 19 

PILED 


Kind 

Kiln  No. 

No..  1  blox . .  . 

No.  1  B  Blox . . . 1 . 

No.  2  Blox..  .  . .  . 

No.  3  Blox . . 

Reset  Blox . - . 

- . . 

. — • 

. ; . . . . . . 

ber  and  capacity  of  car,  grade  of  brick,  inspector  and 
loaders’  names  with  amounts  each  loader  handles  and  to¬ 
tal  amount  in  car.  Ticket  No.  19A  is  Abrasion  Test 
Sheet  and  is  attached  to  ticket  No.  19  as  a  part  of  the 
record  of  each  car  shipped. 

Ticket  No.  20  is  a  time  ticket  and  shows  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  loads  each  man  has  wheeled  during  the  day,  also 
price  per  load  and  total  of  day’s  wage.  One  ticket  is 
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Record  of  Slock  on  Hand _ _ 191 _ 


KINO 

QUANTITY 

KINO 

QUANTITY 

No.  1  Blox 

No.  lBBlox 

No.  2  Blox 

No.  3  Blox 

No.  4  Blox 

Remarks: 


Fig.  18b — Record  of  Stock  on  Hand. 

used  for  all  the  men  working,  their  names  being  entered 
at  top  of  ticket  and  at  close  of  day’s  work  the  tallies  as 
shown  on  ticket  No.  13  are  transferred  to  ticket  No.  20 
when  they  are  footed  up  to  get  wages  due  each  man. 

Ticket  No.  22  is  the  “Chief  Buzzard’s”  report,  giving 
a  record  of  the  non-productive  labor  on  the  yard.  This 
gives  the  total  day’s  wage  for  the  extra  gang  and  shows 


Fig.  18 — Piling  Record. 
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BUFFALO  BRICK  COMPANY 

1911  STANDARD  RATTLER  TEST 


Buffalo  No . of . Shade.  Test  No . . — . Made . 

IDENTIFICATION  DATA 

Block  Size:  Length . Breadth . Thickness . Weight . Lbs. 

Blocks  Manufactured . 191.......  From  Shale  Pit  Sec.  No . 

Sample  taken  from . . . to . Course . Section  of 

"Kiln  No— . Burn  No . to  Yard . Sec.  No . 

Off  of  Yard . . Sec.  No . to  Car  No . Initial . . 

Consigned  to . at . . . . . . . 

STANDARDIZATION  DATA 

Number  of  charges  tested  since  last  inspection 


Weight  of  Charge 
(After  Standardization) 

Condition  of  Locknut*  on  Stave* 

Condition  of  Scale* 

10  Large  spheres 

Small  spheres 

Total 

Number  of  charges  tested  since  stave  linings  were  renewed 
Repairs  (Note  any  repairs  affecting  the  condition  of  the  barrel 

RUNNING  DATA 


Time  Readings 

Revolution  Counter  Readiog* 

Running  Notes,  Stopa,  Etc 

Beginning  of  Test 

Final  Reading 

Hour* 

Minutes 

Second* 

WEIGHTS  AND  CALCULATIONS 


Percentage  Loss 

Initial  Weight  of  10  Bricks 

(Note— The  Calculation  Must  Appear./ 

Final  Weight  of  Same 

Loss  of  Weight 

Number  of  broken  bricks  and  remarks  on  same  . 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  record  of 

Test  No . .. . Made . - . . iqi  . 


Tester 


Checked  by.. 


niLN  No. 

Fig.  19a — Standard  Rattler  Test. 


BUFFALO  BRICK  CO. 

WHEELER'S  REPORT  FOR - - - - 


BRICK  YARDEO  ACCOUNT  NO.  CARA_ 


BRICK  YARDEO  ACCOUNT.  NO  OROCRS- 
BRICH  YARDEO  ACCOUNT  - 


8RCK  MOVED.  KILN  TO  CAA_ 


BRICK  MOVED.  YARO  TO  CAR_ 
BRICK  MOVED  - 


TOTAL  BRICK  HANDLED _ 


TIME  WORKED _ 


TIME  LOBT  AOOQUNT  RAIN¬ 


TIME  LOBT  AOCOUNT  HOT  KILNS  _ 

TIME  LOBT  ACCOUNT  CARS - 

TIME  LOST  ACCOUNT _ 


WHEELERS  WORKING _ 


WHEELERS  (HOUR  TIME)  . 

COMPANY  MSN _ _ 

EXTRA  WORK - 


TOTAL  COST- 
COST  PER  M 


CARS  OROERED  - 

CARS  RECSIVEO  -  - 

{ARRIVE 

LEAVE 

CARS  SILLBO  OUT  -  - 


_  191 


DAY  CREW 


I 


TOTAL  WAGE 


Fig.  21 — Wheeler's  Report. 


NIQHT  CREW 


TOTAL  WAG* 
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the  proper  department  to  be  charged  with  their  labor.  After  you  get  the  thing  going,  a  mighty  good  and  easy 

Ticket  No.  21  is  a  cost  sheet  showing  total  number  way  to  keep  up  interest  in  the  subject  is  to  occasionally 

of  blocks  moved  from  kiln  to  car  or  to  yard,  or  from  get  out  a  blue  print  like  the  two  I  am  sending,  showing 


CAR  RECORD 
BUFFALO  BRICK  CO. 


-OAR  NUMBER. 
-CAR  INITIAL#  _ 
CAPACITY  _ _ 


SET  AT  PLANT 


TAKEN  OUT  BY 


HOURS  LOADING 


LOADED  prom 

_ _  KILN  NO 


WHEELERS 


OUR  OROER  NO _ 

THEIR  ORDER  NO._ 

CONRIONEO  TO _ 

DESTINATION  _ 

REMARKS _ 


WEIGHT  OP  BLOX _ 


WEIGHT  OP  PACKING _ 


TOTAL  WEIGHT _ 

NOTICE ! 

No  allowance  lor  shortage  or  lor 
defective  material  will  be  considered 
unless  claim  is  made  promptly  and 
accompanied  by  this 

Serial  No. - 


Fig.  19 — Car  Record. 


yard  to  car,  also  number  of  loaders  working,  time  worked, 
and  number  of  “hour-men”  working,  number  of  cars  re¬ 
ceived  and  billed  out.  This  ticket  is  sent  to  the  main 
office  each  day. 

Ticket  No.  23  is  for  the  mechanics,  such  as  blacksmith, 
machinist,  and  carpenter,  who  work  for  all  departments. 
Each  man  makes  his  own  time  ticket,  charging  the 
proper  departments  with  their  labor. 

Now,  my  friend,  don’t  make  the  mistake  the  jumping 
on  this  bunch  of  dope  with  both  feet  and  condemning  it 


graphically  the  results  of  their  work.  I  don’t  suppose 
you  are  figuring  much  on  the  office  system  now,  but 

BUFFALO  BRICK  COMPANY 


Name. 


Employed  as-- 


Total  Time - Hours  Date - 191 - 

Fig.  22 — Report  of  Extra  Gang  Work. 


BUFFALO  BRICK  COMPANY 

Record  of  Orders  and  Shipments  for _ _ _ 191 


ORIGINAL  OROER 

DAY’S 

SHIPMENT 

BALANCE  DUE 
ON  ORDER 

OATE 

NUMBER 

KINO 

DESTINATION 

Fig.  18c — Record  of  Orders  and  Shipments. 


as  either  useless  or  impossible  in  your  case.  Simply 
make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  system 
just  as  good  or  a  little  better.  Commence  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  by  putting  your  ideas  with  these  you  will  be 
surprised  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  showing,  but  remem¬ 
ber,  do  not  try  to  do  it  all  yourself,  for  as  I  said  before, 
I  believe  the  only  successful  way  is  to  get  every  man  on 
the  plant  interested  in  his  department. 


when  you  get  along  that  far,  if  you  want  any  sugges¬ 
tions  I  will  be  more  than  glad  to  help  all  I  can. 


Wishing  you  all  kinds  of  success  and  hoping  that  when 
I  next  hear  from  you  that  things  will  not  look  so  blue, 
I  am, 


Yours  truly, 


Claude. 


THE  WISCONSIN  CONVENTION 


Reduction  of  Railway  Rates  Secured — John  R.  Ringle  Caned — Panama  Exposition 
Endorsed — Plans  Made  for  Exhibits  of  Clay  Products  at  Building  Mate¬ 
rial  Show  Soon  to  Be  Held  in  Milwaukee  Auditorium 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay 
Manufacturers’  Association  was  held  in  Milwaukee  March 
5th  and  6th,  with  headquarters  at  the  Republican  House. 
Not  as  many  members  were  in  attendance  as  usual,  but 
the  meeting  was  enthusiastic  and  much  good  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

After  calling  the  Convention  to  order  at  2  P.  M.,  on 
Tuesday,  President,  J.  W.  Craney,  gave  the  following 
address: 

President’s  Address. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  greet  you  at  this  our  Twelfth  Annual 
Meeting.  We  are  working  on  an  abbreviated  scale  this  year, 
as  to  time,  and  wish  to  do  as  much  as  possible  within  that 
time,  so  I  am  not  going  to  apologize  for  the  briefness  of  my 
remarks  to  you,  today. 

We  meet  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  the  advancement 
of  the  clay  working  industry,  both  in  the  manufacture  and 
the  marketing  of  our  product,  which  are  carried  on  under 
widely  diversified  methods  and  conditions.  It  is  an  unfavorable 
condition  and  not  the  best  for  all  our  interests,  but  as  unity 
is  strength,  we  can  strengthen  our  individual  interests  by  the 
united  work  of  the  Association.  If  anyone  has  come  to  this 
convention  expecting  legislation  of  his  particular  case,  I  am 
afraid  he  may  be  disappointed,  and  yet  I  can  assure  every 
member  that  if  he  has  any  local  trouble  he  cannot  solve  and 
will  bring  it  before  this  Association,  he  will  find  every  mem¬ 
ber  ready  and  willing  to  do  his  utmost  to  help  him  out  of  his 
trouble.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  objects 
of  the  Association  and  we  desire  every  member  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  this  opportunity  to  get  the  help  of  his  brother  brick- 
makers  to  solve  any  of  his  local  troubles,  and  also  to  give  his 
assistance  to  all  of  us  in  working  for  the  betterment  of  the 
clayworking  industry. 

I  am  not  going  to  pester  you  with  a  long  array  of  figures, 
but  it  must  have  been  evident  to  all  who  studied  the  last 
Government  report  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  while  not  in 
the  rear,  will  have  to  make  long  strides  to  reach  the  front  of 
the  clay  manufacturing  procession. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  because  of  the  large  lumber 
interests  in  this  state,  that  brick  or  other  claywares  have  not 
as  yet  taken  their  proper  position  in  the  building  world,  but 
that  condition  is  changing  very  rapidly  as  building  timber  gets 
scarcer  and  less  available.  Are  you,  Mr.  Clayworker,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  change  that  is  bound  to  come,  or  are  you 
working  in  the  same  old  rut,  and  as  your  old  competitor  (lum¬ 
ber)  dies,  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  fill  his  place  as  well  as 
your  own,  or  are  you  going  to  allow  another  competitor  in 
building  material  to  work  in  and  take  from  you  what  justly 
is  yours? 

The  safe  and  sane  building  material  is  burnt  clay.  We 
have  lived  to  see  cheap  lumber  pass  out  of  existence  in  our 
state  and  we  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  let 
a  cheaper  material  and  a  less  worthy  competitor  come  in  and 
take  the  business  we  are  not  able  to  handle  because  we  have 
been  sleeping  and  are  unprepared. 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  association  during  the  last 
year,  one  is  entitled  to  special  mention,  our  railway  rate 
committee,  whose  report  will  be  given  later,  which  has  done  such 
efficient  work,  that  the  members  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
we  can  give  them,  and  as  President  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  rate  committee  and  the  Association  on  the  valuable  re¬ 
sults  of  their  work  in  obtaining  the  important  reduction  of 
rates  on  brick  in  Wisconsin. 

In  closing,  I  again  wish  to  warn  you  to  prepare  for  the  work 
ahead.  Enlarge  your  business  and  be  prepared  to  take  care 
of  the  new  business  that  will  surely  come.  And  do  not  force 
would-be  consumers  of  clay  products  to  look  for  other  ma¬ 
terial  because  you  have  not  the  capacity  to  furnish  the  brick, 
or  because  your  methods  are  so  obsolete  that  your  costs  put 
you  out  of  the  running.  One  more  word,  above  all  let  us 
preserve  our  organization;  there  is  a  great  future  to  be  taken 
care  of  and  if  we  keep  our  organization  intact,  even  if  small, 
we  will  surely  reap  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Ringle  Presented  With  a  Cane. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  presentation  of  a  walking  stick  to  Mr. 
Ringle,  the  chairman,  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
work  of  his  railway  committee.  The  presentation  speech 
was  made  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Sanborn,  and  was  responded  to 
in  a  few  well  chosen  words  by  Mr.  Ringle,  expressing 


his  sincere  thanks  to  the  Association  for  the  beautiful 
token  presented  to  him. 

The  cane  is  of  black  ebony,  the  crook  being  mounted 
with  beautifully  chased  gold  upon  which  are  engraved  the 
following  inscriptions:  “Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’ 
Ass’n  to  John  Ringle,”  the  monogram  “J.  R.”  and  the 
date  “1912.” 

After  numerous  congratulations  and  hearty  expressions 
of  good  fellowship  to  the  recipient,  the  convention.listened 
to  papers  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Havard  on  “The  Clay  Testing 
Laboratory,”  and  by  L.  T.  Crabtree,  on  “The  Present  Out¬ 
look  of  the  Brick  Industry  in  Wisconsin.”  After  these 
papers  were  read  and  discussed,  the  meeting  adjourned 
for  the  day. 

On  Wednesday  morning  an  address  was  delivered  by 
J.  Hampton  Rich  of  North  Carolina  on  the  proposed  ex- 


W.  J.  Craney,  Retiring  President,  Wisconsin  Assn. 

position  of  American  industries  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Resolutions  favoring  the 
project  were  referred  to  a  committee  and  later  adopted. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  and  thoroughly 
discussed:  “The  Preparation  of  Stony  Clays,”  by  C.  H. 
Solfisberg  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  and  “The  Burning  of  Drain 
Tile  and  Brick,”  by  C.  B.  Platt,  of  Van  Meter,  Iowa.  These 
papers  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.” 

At  the  afternoon  session,  an  interesting  talk  on  “Brick¬ 
laying  Schools  and  other  Phases  of  Industrial  Education 
in  Wisconsin”  was  given  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Cary,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  paper  was  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  members  and  a  number  of  invited  guests 
interested  in  the  subject  of  the  proper  training  of  brick¬ 
layers  in  the  state. 

The  following-  resolution  was  then  offered  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention: 

WHEREAS,  there  is  being  established  a  system  of  industrial 
education,  to  give  the  youths  of  our  state  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  and  training  in  useful  arts  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  urgent  need  of  skilled  workmen  in  the 
bricklaying  trade,  therefore  be  it 
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RESOLVED,  by  this  association,  that  we  heartily  endorse 
the  general  plan  of  industrial  education  as  outlined  by  the 
state  superintendent,  and  that  we  urgently  request  the  State 
Department  of  instruction  to  include  courses  in  bricklaying  as 
part  of  the  training  system  to  be  so  developed. 

The  reports  of  special  committees  was  then  given.  The 
first  report  was  that  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  which 
was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  then 
presented  and  adopted,  a  portion  of  them  follows: 

Resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Ass’n, 
favor  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  products 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Panama  Canal  incidental  to  the 
opening  of  this  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  the  advancement  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  South  America  and  the 
world. 

RESOLArED,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  bring  to 
the  next  convention  samples  of  their  product  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  complete  exhibit  of  Wisconsin  Clay  Wares. 

As  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium  Co.  is  promoting  an  exhibit 
of  building  materials  to  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  in  Milwaukee 
at  some  future  time,  this  committee  suggests  that  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  said  Auditorium 
Association  with  the  object  in  view  of  securing  as  many  manu¬ 
facturers  of  brick,  fireproofing,  roofing  tile  and  kindred  wares 
to  exhibit  their  wares  as  possible;  also,  to  provide  if  practicable, 
to  have  such  exhibit  take  place  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  for  this  Association  to  hold  its  meeting. 

DAVIS  BROWN, 

E.  H.  KORRER, 

G.  B.  MENTZ, 

Committee. 

Among  the  reports  of  the  standing  committees,  an  espe¬ 
cially  important  and  interesting  one  was  that  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Rate  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Railway  Rates. 

In  rendering  an  account  of  our  labors  to  secure  more  equit¬ 
able  rates,  for  the  transportation  of  clay  products  within  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  your  committee  on  railway  rates  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  report  of  all  that  has 
transpired  in  connection  therewith. 

It  is  well  known,  the  history  of  our  struggle  for  living 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  our  products,  is  practically  the 
history  of  our  association,  and  that  without  this  organization 
and  united  action  the  results  would  not  have  been  obtained. 
A  previous  report  of  this  committee  refers  to  the  effect  of 
excessive  transportation  rates  upon  our  industry  in  Wisconsin, 
and  the  various  discussions  of  the  subject  give  ample  evidence 
that  the  importance  of  the  condition  was  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  our  association. 

The  system  of  rate  making  between  the  shipper  and  carrier 
previously  in  general  practice,  not  only  in  Wisconsin  but 
other  states,  depending  upon  quantity,  competition  and  other 
factors  and  without  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  industry, 
with  its  numerous  instances  of  injustice  to  the  producer  and 
consumer  is  becoming  obsolete.  Tour  committee  therefore  based 
its  contentions  upon  the  general  principle,  of  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  all  and  special  privileges  to  none.  We  however,  deemed 
it  proper  to  submit  a  compromise  proposition  to  the  various 
corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  transportation  of  prod¬ 
ucts  in  this  state,  asking  a  uniform  and  more  equitable  rate 
for  the  transportation  of  clay  products  between  points  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  based  upon  distance  of  haul,  and  also  for  a  joint  rate 
when  such  transportation  is  upon  more  than  one  road.  This 
proposition,  although  kindly  received,  and  acknowledged  in 
many  instances  to  have  been  perfectly  just  and  reasonable, 
was  after  various  conferences  and  considerable  delay  finally 
rejected. 

Your  committee  then  appealed  to  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  Wisconsin,  presenting  such  facts  and  figures  which  we  had 
been  able  to  obtain  and  asking  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
subject  matter. 

A  hearing  on  our  petition  was  held  at  Madison  on  May  9th, 
1911,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  July  10th,  upholding  in  effect 
all  essential  features  of  our  complaint,  making  a  uniform  dis¬ 
tance  rate  for  the  transportation  of  clay  products  between 
points  in  Wisconsin  fully  33  per  cent  lower  than  had  previously 
been  in  force  and  also  providing  for  a  uniform  joint  rate  when 
shipments  are  made  upon  more  than  one  line.  This  decision 
was  not  wholly  based  upon  the  evidence  your  committee  was 
able  to  present,  but  largely  upon  the  records  of  the  commission 
supplemented  by  the  reports  of  the  experts,  as  to  their  in¬ 
vestigations  relating  to  the  subject.  The  decision  is  exhaus¬ 
tive  and  instructive  and  worthy  of  a  reprint  in  our  proceedings. 

The  decision  of  the  commission  did  not  go  into  effect  upon 
the  date  fixed.  A  rehearing  was  asked  for  by  the  railroads 
and  granted,  which  took  place  on  Aug.  3rd,  and  a  decision 
rendered  Aug.  15th.  The  decision  of  the  Commission  upon  the 
rehearing  makes  some  minor  but  unimportant  changes,  which 
were  in  the  main  conceded,  but  on  the  whole  upholds  its  pre¬ 
vious  decision  upon  all  essential  features. 

Your  committee  desires  to  express  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
as  to  the  results  obtained.  It  is  evident  that  the  Wisconsin 


Railroad  commission  aims  to  render  impartial  justice  to  all 
interests  involved  and  we  are  confident  that  the  adjudication  of 
transportation  rates  on  clay  products  in  Wisconsin,  will  in 
time  place  the  Wisconsin  industry  in  the  position  of  importance 
which  it  deserves. 

Your  committee  desires  to  acknowledge  the  substantial  aid 
of  the  Secretary  of  this  association  in  the  work  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee.  Although  not  officially  a  member,  he  was  immediately 
drafted,  and  participated  in  all  our  conferences,  and  trials, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  largely  due  to  the  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  Mr.  Weidman. 

We  append  hereto  the  distance  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  brick  between  points  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  up  to  and 
including  300  miles  now  in  force. 

JOHN  RINGLE, 

A.  W.  HILKER, 

E.  H.  KORREIR. 
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IT  IS  FURTHER  ORDERED,  That  the  respondents  named 
above  make  effective  between  their  various  lines,  for  distances 
up  to  and  including  300  miles,  joint  rates  one  cent  per  100  lbs. 
higher  than  the  rates  named  in  the  foregoing  table. 

All  rates  included  in  this  order  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  rules  regarding  mimimum  weights. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  recommended  Milwau¬ 
kee  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  and  the  election  of  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  John  Ringle,  Wausau;  vice  president,  Oscar 
Zimball,  Sheboygan;  secretary,  Samuel  Weidman,  Madi¬ 
son;  treasurer,  E.  H.  Korrer,  Fond  du  Lac.  The  officers 
were  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  John  Ringle  was  then  escorted  to  the  chair  by  the 
retiring  president.  Mr.  Ringle  made  a  short  speech  of 
acceptance,  thanking  the  members  for  the  honor  conferred 
and  requesting  an  active  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following  standing 
committees  for  the  year: 

RAILWAY  RATES.— A.  W.  Hilker,  Racine;  E.  H.  Korrer, 
Fond  du  Lac  and  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Grand  Rapids. 

LEGISLATION  AND  EDUCATION.— S.  Weidman,  Madison; 
Erwin  Fricke,  Manitowoc  and  W.  J.  Craney,  Kenosha. 

PUBLICITY.— F.  Vogt,  Milwaukee;  Wm.  Fricke,  Manitowoc 
and  S.  Weidman,  Madison. 

LIABILITY  AND  INSURANCE. — F.  L.  Sanborn,  Portage; 
S.  Gunther,  Port  Washington  and  A.  O.  Washter,  Sheboygan 
Falls. 


Final  adjournment  was  taken  at  5:00  P.  M.,  to  attend 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturing  Association,  and  the 
Clay  Products  Exposition,  in  Chicago. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  SHOW 


Two  brick  relics  were  on  exhibit  at  the  recent  Clay 
Products  Show,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  in¬ 
terest.  One  of  these  was  the  “sacred  brick,”  from  the 
holy  door  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  in  Rome.  This  brick 
was  put  in  place  in  the  doorway  by  Pope  Leo  XII,  in 
1825,  and  was  removed  by  order  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  1900. 
The  brick  was  presented  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Combs  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Paris  and  loaned  to  his  brother  Mr.  Roger  Combs 
for  display  at  the  Clay  Products  Show.  It  was  kept  under 
careful  guard  throughout  the  Exposition  as  it  is  considered 
of  great  value. 

The  other  relic  was  a  brick  taken  from  the  first  kiln 


artistic  fire-places,  constructed  from  various  shades  and 
styles  of  rough  wire-cut  brick  made  by  Fiske  &  Co. 
These  fire  places  were  greatly  admired  and  doubtless  in¬ 
stilled  in  the  minds  of  many  a  householder  an  ambition 
to  “have  one  just  like  it.” 

The  Everhard  Exhibit. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Everhard  exhibition  structure 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  beautiful  combination  of  brick 
which  were  laid  up  with  such  artistic  effect.  The  brick 
in  the  arches  of  the  booth  were  the  well-known  “antiques,” 
made  by  this  company,  which  are  much  coarser  than  the 
average  wire  cut  face  brick,  and  are  a  combination  of  light 
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Exhibit  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  showing  Perfection  of  Its  Special  Sewer  Block  Construction. 


burned  in  Chicago  in  the  year  1833  and  was  loaned  by  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Hartwell.  Both  of  these  relics  were  on  display 
in  the  Thomas  Moulding  exhibit. 

The  Fiske  Exhibit. 

Not  sufficient  attention  was  given  in  our  last  issue,  to 
the  very  interesting  and  beautiful  exhibit  made  by  Fiske 
&  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Boston  at  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition.  It  was  a  characteristic  bit  of  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  this  company  that  they  should  go  to  the  large 
expense  and  trouble  involved  in  making  such  an  elaborate 
and  beautiful  display  of  their  products  in  Chicago  as  their 
most  important  market  is  found  in  the  East,  nevertheless, 
the  beauty  and  excellence  of  “tapestry”  brick  has  become 
so  wide  spread  that  the  Fiske  products  are  in  consider¬ 
able  demand  throughout  the  country. 

The  Fiske  exhibit  at  the  Coliseum  included  as  its  main 
feature  a  replica  of  a  doorway  panel,  fifteen  of  which  are 
being  built  by  Fiske  &  Co.  in  the  new  Grand  Central 
Terminal  Station  in  New  York  City,  the  most  magnificent 
railway  depot  in  the  world.  This  beautiful  panel  showed 
to  the  best  advantage  the  artistic  value  of  “tapestry”  brick 
in  bringing  out  fully  the  rich  texture  and  harmonious  col¬ 
oring  of  this  type  of  brick. 

As  side  issues  to  the  main  exhibit,  were  shown  two 


gray  and  dark  brown  tints.  The  color  combinations  were 
much  commented  upon,  it  being  unusual  to  see  contrast¬ 
ing  colors  harmonize  so  well  in  brick  work.  On  one  wall 
in  the  interior  of  the  booth  was  the  architect’s  drawing 
of  the  new  building  under  course  of  construction  on  Wash¬ 
ington  St.  near  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  for  the  Chicago  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  This  building  when  completed  will  house  all 
the  departments  of  the  company  which  are  now  scattered 
over  a  considerable  territory.  The  water  color  sketch  was 
framed  with  brick  of  the  same  kind  which  are  now  being 
put  in  this  22-story  skyscraper,  requiring  450,000  face 
brick,  the  order  for  which  was  secured  by  the  Bonner  & 
Marshall  Co.,  Chicago  representatives  of  the  Everhard 
Company.  Around  the  frame  were  grouped  other  shades 
of  re-pressed  stiff  mud  brick  ranging  from  a  “peach-blow” 
with  small  blue  iron  spots  to  a  deep  mahogany  with  brown 
iron  spots.  We  are  informed  that  these  shades  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  different  methods  of  firing,  the  clay  being  the 
same  and  the  iron  found  in  equal  quantities  in  all  the 
brick,  the  higher  degrees  of  heat  bringing  out  the  iron 
more  prominently. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  this  display  was  a  fire¬ 
place  and  mantel  of  artificial  Caen  stone,  a  product  made 
from  the  dust  abstracted  from  silica  sand.  The  Everhard 
Co.,  we  are  told,  runs  a  large  quarry  on  properties  ad- 
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Portion  of  the  Architectural  Exhibit,  showing  some  of  the  700  Bungalow  Designs. 


$3,000  Prize  Bungalow,  won  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Leemon  of  Chicago,  Who  Is  Planning  to  Have  It  Erected  on  a  Lot  Near  the 

South  Shore  Country  Club,  Fronting  on  Lake  Michigan,  Chicago. 
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joining  its  brick  plants,  and  supplies  bridge  block  and 
curbing  in  large  quantities.  The  greater  part  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  crushed  rock  sand  which  is  used  for  open-hearth, 
furnace  work  and  steel  molds,  which  require  sand  of 
great  heat-resisting  qualities.  This  sand  is  prepared  by 
crushing  the  rock  between  heavy  rollers  and  drying  it  in 
revolving  cylinders.  During  the  process  of  preparation, 
blowers  suck  out  the  "dust,”  which  is  made  up  of  small 


Building  Brick  and  New  Interlocking  Tile,  shown  in  the  display 
of  the  Bach  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

deposits  of  alumina  clay  which  are  found  in  the  rock, 
the  alumina  clay  being  the  property  which  keeps  the  rock 
together.  It  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for  gypsum  and  kin¬ 
dred  materials  carrying  with  it  little  particles  of  silica 
which  cause  the  material  made  of  it  to  sparkle  and  glit¬ 
ter,  and  so  far  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  material  dis¬ 
covered  for  manufacturing  the  artificial  Caen  stone. 

A  Star  Exhibit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays  at  the  Clay  Products 
Show  was  the  exhibit  of  the  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.,  of  New  York.  This  exhibit  showed  the  variety  of 
products  manufactured  and  sold  by  this  company  for  use 
in  clayworking  operations  and  ceramic  work.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  was  the  comparative  exhibit  of  two 
bricks  manufactured  by  the  Cleveland  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  of 
Oklahoma.  One  of  the  bricks  showed  the  scum  or  efflores¬ 
cence  with  which  this  company  was  troubled  previous  to 
its  use  of  carbonate  of  barytes  prepared  by  the  Roessler  & 
Hasslacher  Co.  Another  brick  showed  the  disappearance  of 
this  trouble  following  the  use  of  this  product  and  the  demon¬ 
stration  clearly  showed  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  get  rid 
of  scum  through  the  use  of  barytes. 

Yarious  colors  and  chemicals  used  in  the  production  of 
large  varieties  of  face  brick  effects  were  shown,  also  a  beau¬ 
tiful  display  of  painted  chinaware  on  which  the  Hoessler 
&  Hasslacher  colors  had  been  used.  This  company  has  long 
been  established  in  the  trade  and  fills  a  needed  position  in 
supplying  chemicals  and  colors  needed  in  clayworking  op¬ 
erations. 


THE  NEW  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  last  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  a  report 
was  published  of  the  organization  of-  a  new  American  Face 
Brick  Association.  The  list  of  officers  and  directors,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  made  complete  and  same  is  published  below. 


We  are  informed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Adams,  president,  that  the 
work  of  completing  the  organization  is  going  along  satis¬ 
factorily  and  that  before  many  weeks,  it  is  expected  that 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  manufacturers  of  face  brick  in 
the  United  States  will  be  enrolled  as  members.  Already, 
nearly  all  of  the  larger  manufacturers  have  become  identified 
with  the  association.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  work  of  the  B.  B.  A. 
or  N.  B.  M.  A.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  association  will 
work  in  entire  harmony  with  those  bodies. 

Officers — President,  J.  M.  Adams,  Sec’y  and  Gen.  Mgr., 
Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O.;  vice-president,  E.  C. 
Clark,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Kittanning  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  and  secretary,  W.  H.  Hoagland,  Sec’y  and  Gen. 
Mgr.,  Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Board  of  Directors — J.  M.  Adams,  Sec’y  and  Gen  Mgr., 
Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. ;  H.  R.  Beegle,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa.;  John  H. 
Black,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Jewettville  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  F. 
W.  Butterworth,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville, 
Ill.;  E.  C.  Clark,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Kittanning  Brick  &  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  V.  Pres.,  Fiske  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Hoagland,  Sec’y  and 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  0.;  W.  H. 
Holmes,  Sec’y  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Puritan  Brick  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  L.  G.  Kilbourne,  Pres.,  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O. ;  C.  A.  Myers,  Fraser  &  Myers 
Brick  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas ;  J.  W.  Moulding,  Thos.  Moulding 
Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  C.  A.  Phillips,  Sales  Mgr.,  Twin 
City  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  W.  D.  Richardson,  Supt., 
Ohio  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Shawnee,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Sibley. 
Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Sibley-Menge  Brick  &  Coal  Co.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  and  W.  J.  Snyder,  Sec’y  and  Treas.,  Brazil 
Clay  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 


LIKED  THE  “DAILY.” 

While  the  issuing  of  the  “Brick  and  Clay  Record  Daily,” 
during  “the  Big  Week,”  entailed  considerable  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense,  the  little  Daily  seemed  to  meet  with  favor  and  the 
hearty  appreciation  of  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  industry 
has  caused  us  to  feel  well  repaid  for  our  efforts.  We  have 
received  many  congratulatory  letters,  among  which  was  the 
following : 

Editor  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” : — 

We  are  writing  in  appreciation  of  your  efforts  along  the 
line  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  brickmaking  fraternity 
throughout  the  land,  and  clay  products  in  general. 

We  appreciated  very  much  the  little  “daily  extra,”  that 
was  issued  and  regret  our  not  grasping  the  situation  early 
enough  to  be  represented  with  at  least  a  small  ad.  If  the 
same  thing  occurs  again  next  year  we  shall  want  to  be  re¬ 
membered  with  an  ad. 

Sincerely,  JOHN  C.  BOSS  CO. 

Elkhart,  Ind.  By  John  C.  Boss,  Pres. 

NATIONAL  TERRA-COTTA  SOCIETY. 

A  National  Terra  Cotta  Society  has  been  formed  by 
twenty  companies  of  the  East,  Middle  West  and  West  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  production  of  the  best 
material,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
work;  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  many  advantageous 
qualities  of  good  architectural  terra  cotta  through  the 
medium  of  advertising,  and  the  publication  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  other  forms  of  trade  literature;  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  the  investigation  and  study  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  technical,  and  other  problems  of  the  business,  and, 
advancing  the  general  interests  of  the  terra  cotta  industry 
in  every  legal  and  proper  way.  The  offices  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  are  in  the  People’s  Gas  Building,  Chicago.  The  of¬ 
ficers  are:  Fritz  Wagner,  president;  William  D.  Gates, 
secretary. 


Faience  Lantern  in  the  Exhibit  of  the  Hartford  Faience  Co., 
Made  Especially  for  Entrance  to  the  Estate  of  Com¬ 
modore  F.  G.  Bor*ne,  Oakdale,  L.  I. 


m  I  m 


Much  Admired  Display  of  Two-Toned  Brick,  made  by  Everhard 
Co.,  Massillon,  O. —  Note  the  Fire  Place  and 
Mantel  of  Caen  Stone. 


Curious  and  Interesting  Brick  Displayed  at  the  Show  by  the 
Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago. 


Portion  of  the  Exhibit  of  J.  B.  Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Boston,  Showing  Especial  Adaptability  of  Tapestry 
Brick  for  Mantel  Construction. 


Exhibit  of  Rush  Bros.,  Chicago,  showing  use  of  Clay  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Insulating  Material. 


Exhibit  of  the  Mason  City  (la.),  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  and  other 
Denison  Interests,  showing  the  practical  use  of 
their  building  tile. 
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CAPTAIN  PORTER— TRADE  VETERAN. 

By  far  one  of  the  most  interesting  persons  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Brick  Convention  at  the  Annex  proved  to  be 
Capt.  John  M.  Porter,  of  Kenilworth,  Hancock  Co.,  W. 
Va. 

More  than  once  Mr.  Porter  was  told  that  while  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  men  attending  the  brick 
meetings,  there  was  no  question  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  “real  live  wire,”  especially  in  the  paving  brick- 
end  of  the  game. 

Frequently  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  commenting  upon  the  life  work  and  efforts  of 
Capt. ,  Porter  and,  of  course,  he  has  made  for  himself  a 


Capt.  Portei — A  Live  One. 


reputation  in  the  paving  brick  and  fire  brick  line  that 
few  have  attained. 

Capt.  Porter  paid  a  very  pleasant  call  to  the  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  office  in  the  Annex  during  the  con¬ 
vention  and  within  a  few  moments,  after  cordial  greet¬ 
ings,  everybody  was  asking  him  about  the  early  struggles 
in  his  line  of  business. 

He  tells  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  story,  one 
which  could  well  be  given  consideration  by  the  boys 
who  are  now  in,  or  contemplate  going  into,  the  brick 
business. 

When  Capt.  Porter  started  to  sell  paving  brick  he 
had  a  mountain  of  trouble  and  prejudice  to  overcome. 
In  Cleveland,  O.,  for  instance,  Capt.  Porter  had  all  kinds 
of  trouble  getting  brick  into  that  “windy  city.”  The 
late  Tom  L.  Johnson,  mayor  of  Cleveland,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  street  car  promoters  of  that  city,  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Porter  with  a  view  to  having  paving  brick 
used  between  the  car  tracks. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  it  was  no  use,  for  they  would  not 
wear.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  know 
as  much  about  the  wearing  qualities  of  brick  pavement 
as  did  Mr.  Porter,  but  the  latter  was  equal  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  he  agreed  to  furnish  Mr.  Johnson,  free,  enough 
brick  to  lay  about  a  mile  or  more  of  paved  roadway. 

The  brick  were  shipped  to  that  city,  the  pavement  was 
built,  and  it  gave  such  great  satisfaction  that  Mr.  John¬ 
son  the  following  year  placed  an  order  with  Capt.  Porter 
for  several  million  paving  brick. 


For  many  years  thereafter  Capt.  Porter  shipped  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  brick  into  Cleveland  and  the  seed 
he  sowed  years  and  years  ago  continues  to  bear  excel¬ 
lent  fruit  in  a  business  way.  The  Cleveland  field  is  not 
the  only  one  in  which  Capt.  Porter  has  sown  seed.  New 
Orleans,  Columbus,  Detroit,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  large  field  which  he  has 
covered. 

Besides  selling  brick  for  paving  purposes,  Capt.  Porter 
has  paved  the  way  for  other  manufacturers  of  paving 
brick  to  advance  their  interests. 

Mr.  Porter  is  a  close  reader  and  student  of  statistics. 
The  federal  census  records  show  that  last  year  there  was 
shipped  by  rail  and  water  in  the  United  States,  coal 
valued  at  $615,000,000.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
said  that  more  coal  was  shipped  in  1911  than  was  the  to¬ 
tal  volume  of  shipments  up  to  1870.  Iron  steel  shipments 
were  valued  at  $361,000,000,  while  all  brick  and  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  came  in  third  with  their  valuation  of  $165,000,000. 

Before  he  left  for  his  home  the  night  of  March  9th  he 
said  it  was  his  intention  to  get  back  into  the  harness 
after  his  little  Chicago  vacation,  but  he  would  sure  be  on 
hand  when  the  “Big  Show”  opens  next  year. 


AGED  POTTER  REACHES  GOAL. 

Though  he  hide  himself,  though  he  seek  nothing  and 
ask  nothing,  the  world  has  a  habit  of  finding  the  man 
who  can  do  something  just  a  little  better  than  any  one 
else.  It  has  a  habit  of  drawing  him  out  of  his  “banish¬ 
ment”  and  placing  him  where  more  can  appreciate  what 
he  has  achieved.  That  is  why  there  is  a  little  story  of 
success  in  the  fact  that  Emanual  Duschek  of  Chicago  was 
asked  to  take  part  in  the  exhibits  of  the  International 
Clay  Products  and  Permanent  Home  Exhibition  in  the 
Coliseum  March  7  to  12. 

Duschek  has  worked  thirty-five  years  to  do  something 
just  a  little  better  than  any  one  else.  He  has  struggled 
modestly  on  to  be  just  a  little  more  perfect  in  his  work, 
not  for  the  sake  of  fame,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  pride 
in  his  life  labor.  And  hidden  away  as  he  was,  he  has  been 
found  and  brought  forth  into  the  light,  says  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Little  Austria”  is  the  name  given  Duschek’s  home, 
where  he  and  his  wife,  working  daily  in  their  basement, 
turn  out  wonderfully  designed  and  artistically  colored 
bits  of  pottery.  Thirty-five  years  they  have  been  doing 
this,  always  striving  to  make  their  work  a  little  better, 
more  deserving,  that  their  patrons  might  receive  the  full 
worth  of  the  money  they  pay.  And  for  this  reward  has 
come  a  greater  one. 

When  Duschek  came  to  this  country  he  brought  with 
him  all  the  traditions,  all  the  historical  love  of  his  own 
country.  He  married  Mary  Schriner,  also  an  Austrian, 
and  together  they  started  to  work  to  make  pottery  for 
a  living.  They  set  up  a  pottery  wheel  in  the  basement 
of  the  home,  and  while  the  husband  modeled  and  fired 
the  wife  colored  the  pieces.  They  sold  their  output.  They 
might  have  continued  to  sell  it,  with  no  improvement  in 
the  quality.  But  the  Duscheks  are  more  conscientious. 

Unknown  to  them,  a  reputation  began  to  spread  con¬ 
cerning  the  pottery  that  was  being  made  in  the  basement 
home.  And  it  kept  spreading.  One  day, recently  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  exposition  visited  them  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  remove  their  little  plant  to  the  Coliseum 
for  the  show  and  display  the  methods  they  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  wares.  Herr  Duschek  demurred. 

“Why?”  he  asked.  “We  are  only  simple  folk,  who  do 
the  best  we  can,  and — ” 
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But  an  hour  later  they  were  persuaded.  More  than  that, 
they  were  enthusiastic. 

After  the  first  firing  the  pottery  goes  to  Frau  Duschek, 
whose  artistic  touch  and  experiments  with  coloring  have 
won  for  her  the  sole  right  in  the  household  to  attend  to 
the  glazing. 

The  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry  have  added  great¬ 
ly  to  the  number  of  metallic  salts  which  are  available  for 
the  decoration  of  pottery.  Like  most  potters,  Frau  Du¬ 
schek  has  combinations  that  are  all  her  own,  and  she 
guards  her  secrets  jealously. 

The  composition  of  glazes  for  pottery  varies  much,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  each  manufacturer,  and  Frau 
Duschek  has  her  own  combination,  evolved  from  various 
others,  and  the  result  of  her  own  experiments.  Transpar- 


Emanuel  Duschek — Aged  Potter. 


ent  silicates  of  alumina  rendered  alkaline  added  as  a  flux 
play  an  important  part  in  its  composition. 

When  the  glaze  is  on  and  the  decoration  completed  the 
ware  goes  back  to  the  kiln  for  its  final  firing. 

WOMAN  CERAMIST. 

Miss  May  Cook  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  was  an  inter¬ 
ested  listener  at  the  sessions  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ceramic  Society,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
lady  member  of  that  highly  educated  body,  and  while 
not  listed  as  an  active  member,  has  been  honored  by 
being  elected  as  an  associate  member  of  this  society, 
which  numbers  among  its  members  all  of  the  most  prominent 
ceramic  authorities  in  the  country. 

Miss  Cook  began  her  artistic  career  as  an  artist  work¬ 
ing  in  oil  paints,  but  later  turned  her  talents  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  fashioning  objects  of  beauty,  including  statuary, 
vases,  ornamental  tile,  friezes  and  bas  relief  from  clay.  She 
has  established  a  studio  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  through 
her  skill  has  established  more  than  a  local  reputation, 
and  her  work  is  in  great  demand  by  architects  and  pro¬ 
fessional  decorators. 

Miss  Cook  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  clays,  glazes, 
chemical  proportions  and  methods  of  firing  clays,  and 
has  become  skilled  in  the  art  and  all  that  pertains  thereto. 

A  kiln,  built  from  plans  especially  designed  by  Miss 
Cook  for  her  own  special  use  has  been  erected  back  of 
her  studio  and  is  equipped  for  both  gas  and  coal  firing, 
the  latter  being  installed  for  use  in  case  the  natural  gas 
supply  should  fail. 

Miss  Cook  designs  and  executes  huge  vases  and  flower 
boxes  as  well  as  statuary  and  does  all  her  work  by 


hand  using  the  potters  wheel  very  little,  preferring  to 
work  with  her  own  nimble  fingers,  and,  looking  at  her 
hand  with  their  flexible  thumbs,  broad  and  spatulate,  one 
can  readily  understand  how  they  press  the  clay  into  de¬ 
signs  and  evolve  from  a  shapeless  mass  tiny  laughing 


Artistic  Statuary  Made  of  Clay;  Work  of  Miss  May  Cook,  a 
Talented  Ceramist  of  Columbus,  O. 


faces,  grotesque  designs  and  conventional  ornaments  at 
will,  and  the  delight  of  this  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
comes  from  the  kiln  just  as  it  leaves  her  hands,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  duplication  or  waiting  for  copies  in  marble. 

Miss  Cook’s  studio  is  a  one-story  cottage  covered  with 
vines  and  surrounded  by  flower  gardens,  and  an  immense 
brick  fireplace  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 


Child  Life  is  Especially  Well  Depicted  in  the  Work  of  Miss 
Cook  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society. 


the  reception  room  of  this  studio,  back  of  which  is  the 
work  room  and  designing  shop,  and  still  further  back  is 
the  wheel  and  kiln. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  display  of  Miss 
Cook’s  work  at  the  Exposition  but  owing  to  the  recent 
cold  weather,  the  gas  supply  failed  and  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  kiln  was  ruined  but  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  this  remark¬ 
able  worker  in  clay. 


April  1,  1912. 
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INVENTS  NEW  CLAY  MACHINE. 

R.  L.  Dennison,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  manager  of  the  C. 
W.  Raymond  offices  of  that  city,  besides  being  a  musician, 
mechanical  engineer  and  salesman,  is  also  an  inventor  of 
no  mean  ability.  Mr.  Dennison  has  recently  secured 
patents  on  a  new  machine  for  making  vitrified  shale 
fence  post  and  this  product  is  bound  to  fill  a  long  felt 
want,  because  of  the  apparent  scarcity  of  timber. 

This  post  is  immune  to  fire,  waste  and  decay  and  when 
once  placed  in  the  ground,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  it 
unless  it  is  dug  out. 

The  invention  of  this  post  will  create  an  added  indus¬ 
try  to  the  clay  products  field,  and  as  it  is  something 
new,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sale  of  the  product. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Dennison  to  manufacture  a 
machine,  which  he  has  invented  for  this  post,  but  he  will 
not  sell  it,  placing  it  out  on  royalty. 

The  Federal  Government,  when  it  heard  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Dennison,  took  the  matter  up  with  him  per¬ 
sonally  through  the  Division  of  Forestry.  Data  is  now 
being  prepared  to  be  sent  to  this  department  and  in  due 
season  it  will  be  made  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  bulle¬ 
tin  of  that  department. 

Distribution  of  this  bulletin  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
create  a  demand  for  the  new  post  for  the  Forestry  Bureau 
that,  for  several  years  past,  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  con¬ 
servation  of  timber. 

The  terrific  forest  fires  of  the  West  and  Northwest, 
the  annual  reports  of  railroads  wherein  it  was  related 


misfortune  to  be  connected  with  a  mine  disaster.  In  order 
to  save  his  life,  he  climbed  an  80-foot  steam  pipe  which 
held  120  pounds  pressure,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  hospital  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Mr.  Dennison  is  a  capable  musician  and 
plays  the  violin  in  a  clever  manner.  He  is  also  the 
leader  of  an  orchestra  in  his  city,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
salesmen  connected  with  the  Raymond  Co. 


IS  CANADIAN  CLAY  BOOSTER. 

Daniel  Lockrie,  president  of  the  Canadian  Clay  and  Tile 
Workers  Association,  is  of  the  opinion,  that  next  year 
the  Association  would  have  a  membership  of  over  1,000. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  combining  all  the  brick, 
tile  and  sewer  pipe  manufacturers’  associations  of  Canada. 


Daniel  Lochrie,  President  Canadian  Association. 

The  Canadian  Clay  Workers’  Association  was  organized 
nine  years  ago  and  has  a  membership  of  about  300.  The 
last  annual  meeting  was  held  in  February. 

The  plan  of  the  Canadian  Association  is  that  of  having 
one  big  meeting  a  year  of  all  the  associations  in  the  ceramic 
industry,  similar  to  that  which  is  now  being  held  in  Chicago. 

As  Mr.  Lockrie  says,  “it’s  to  be  on  the  American  plan, 
but  in  the  Canadian  way.”  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  plans  of  the  parent  organization  will  be  successfully  car¬ 
ried  through  and  that  the  Canadian  clay  workers  will  have 
i  big  meeting  next  year. 


R.  L.  Dennison — He  of  the  Silk  Hose. 

that  the  railroad  companies  lose  their  entire  right-of-way 
fences  every  seven  years  started  Mr.  Dennison  to  think 
out  an  idea  of  a  fence  post  that  could  be  made  of  clay. 

For  nearly  two  years  he  worked  on  this  idea  and  had 
considerable  trouble  from  time  to  time  in  getting  the  in¬ 
tricate  parts  of  the  machine  to  do  the  work  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed. 

In  the  end,  however,  success  crowned  his  efforts  with 
the  result  that  today  the  machine  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  all  clay  products  machines  now  built. 

At  the  next  Convention,  it  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Dennison 
to  have  a  small  working  model  of  this  machine  on  ex¬ 
hibition  and  it  is  bound  to  create  no  end  of  interest. 

When  Mr.  Dennison  was  a  resident  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  and 
before  his  affiliation  with  the  Raymond  Co.,  he  had  the 


TIME  TO  BUY  WAGONS. 

This  being  the  time  of  year  when  brick  and  tile  makers 
do  their  wagon  buying  for  the  new  season,  the  Auburn 
Wagon  Co.,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  are  ready  for  the 
occasion  with  a  brand  new  catalog,  just  issued,  describ¬ 
ing  all  the  varieties  of  wagons  which  they  manufacture. 
This  catalog  No.  11  will  be  sent  to  anyone  upon  request. 

Included  in  this  is  a  special  description  of  brick  de¬ 
livery  wagons  and  clay  carts.  We  are  informed  that  the 
company  has  had  large  sales  of  its  famous  Martinsburg 
brick  wagons’  which  have  given  such  excellent  satisfac¬ 
tion.  A  model  of  this  wagon  was  exhibited  at  the  Clay 
Show  and  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  certainly  the 
last  word  in  brick  wagons  and  has  proved  a  money-saver 
and  a  money  earner  to  many  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
in  connection  with  their  local  delivery. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  great  Clay  Show  and  the  conventions  are  over, 
plants  throughout  the  country  have  resumed  operations, 
the  wheels  of  industry  are  whirring  and  the  prospects  are 
excellent  for  a  fine  year’s  business. 

Those  who  attended  the  Show  and  conventions  we  are 
sure  will  not  regret  the  money  and  time  expended  and 
throughout  the  year  the  remembrance  of  the  many  beauti¬ 
ful  displays  of  up-to-date  clay  products  will  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  manufacturer  to  greater  efforts  to  improve  his 
product,  and  further  experiments  will  not  fail  to  bring  out 
new  and  hitherto  undreamed  of  possibilities  in  products 
of  the  kiln.  The  next  Show  will  bring  an  opportunity  to 
display  these  new  features  and  each  year  will  add  to  the 
glories  of  our  great  national  clay  products  industry. 


Already  good  results  of  the  Show  are  in  evidence.  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  has  had  her  first  Clay  Show  and  while 
it  was  rather  an  impromptu  affair,  still  it  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  It  has  already  been  proposed  to  make 
it  an  annual  affair  and  it  will  be  only  another  step  to  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  permanent  exhibit,  such  as  is  already  maintained 
there  for  the  display  of  manufacturers’  products  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts. 


That  body  of  hustling  up-to-date  men — the  Chicago 
Face  Brick  Association  has  determined  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  interest  architects  and  builders  in  the  merits 
of  burned  clay  building  materials  and  is  following  up  the 
good  work  begun  at  the  Clay  Show  by  offering  $500  in 
prizes  for  the  best  designs  for  a  workman’s  brick  cot¬ 
tage,  a  further  account  of  which  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  journal. 


We  note  by  the  “British  Clayworker”  that  there  is  now 
on  display  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  being  held  at 
Rusholme,  a  splendid  exposition  of  clay  products,  and 
that  many  magnificent  displays  are  attracting  much  fav¬ 
orable  comment. 


Notwithstanding  peremptory  instructions  to  the  effect 
that  “The  Government  must  stop  the  strike,’’  a  coal  strike 
is  an  accomplished  fact  in  England.  Except  to  those 
brick  manufacturers  who  have  a  supply  on  hand,  or  who 
have  bought  coal  under  a  contract,  the  position  is  a 
serious  one.  Outside  of  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  the  manufacturer,  to  the  thousands  thrown  out  of  work, 
with  provisions  high  and  no  money  coming  in,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  long  strike  means  terrible  privation,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  settlement  will  soon  be  arranged. 

The  tendency  in  the  industries  and  notably  in  the  clay 
industry  is  towards  a  broader  distribution  and  increased 
activity  is  shown,  in  spite  of  the  slow  breaking  up  of  an 
unusually  severe  winter,  the  pending  presidential  election 
and  the  disagreement  between  coal  operators  and  miners 
in  this  country  and  the  unsettled  coal  strike  in  England. 
It  is  about  time  the  American  people  became  accustomed 
to  having  a  presidential  election  every  four  years  and 
continued  right  along  with  business,  not  allowing  the 
finances  of  the  country  to  get  into  a  state  of  uncertainty 
and  upheaval,  just  because  it  is  not  certain,  who  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  going  to  be.  We  have  survived  many  such  occa¬ 
sions  and  if  we  only  could  realize  that  the  Government 
will  continue  to  protect  business  interests,  no  matter  who 
is  at  the  head,  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  unrest  ac¬ 
companying  the  election  year  would  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 


In  talking  with  a  brick  salesman  at  the  Clay  Show,  he 
informed  us  that  they  had  had  many  calls  at  their  booth 
from  architects  and  builders  and  that  he,  himself,  had 
booked  orders  for  500,000  brick  between  Thursday  and 
Sunday,  during  the  Show. 


KEEP  YOUR  JOURNALS. 

Almost  every  mail  brings  requests  from  subscribers,  for 
back  numbers  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  containing 
some  particular  article,  and  while  we  are  willing  to  sup¬ 
ply  such  numbers  whenever  possible,  oftentimes  we  are 
unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  files  are  de¬ 
pleted.  At  other  times  we  receive  inquiries  for  informa¬ 
tion  to  which  we  are  able  to  reply  by  referring  the  writ¬ 
ers  to  previous  issues  of  the  journal.  Often  during  the 
busy  season,  important  articles  are  overlooked  or  laid 
aside  to  read  at  leisure,  and  a  few  weeks  or  months 
later  when  information  is  desired  along  certain  lines, 
contained  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  articles, 
the  number  containing  the  desired  article  is  “among 
the  missing.”  In  a  few  months,  you  may  decide 
to  install  a  “cost  system”  and  you  will  try  to  recall  when 
and  where  you  saw  such  a  system  described  and  then 
probably  you  will  write  to  ask  us  to  supply  you  with  the 
issue  desired  and  we  may  be  obliged  to  say,  we  have  none 
left.  Therefore,  we  say:  Preserve  your  journals  and 
have  them  bound  and  in  a  few  years  you  will  have  at 
hand,  information  on  every  branch  of  the  great  clay  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  invaluable,  and  which  could  not  other¬ 
wise  be  obtained,  except  by  extensive  investigation,  if  at 
all.  The  literature  of  the  clay  industry  is  limited,  at 
best,  so  we  must  husband  such  as  comes  our  way,  and 
some  of  the  best  to  be  had  is  found  in  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  so  keep  your  volumes  intact. 
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INDIANA  CLAY  PRODUCTS  SHOW. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  25. — (Special) — A  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  exhibit  was  held  in  Indianapolis  from  March  19  to  30 
inclusive,  in  the  quarters  of  the  Indianapolis  Exhibit  Co., 
in  the  Hume-Mansur  building.  This  was  the  first  exhibit 
of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  city  and  it  attracted  much 
attention  and  many  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Indiana. 

The  Exhibit  Company  sent  representatives  to'  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Show  to  obtain  exhibits,  and  while  the  local  exhibits 
were  not  as  large  or  as  elaborate  as  those  shown  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  they  nevertheless  were  fairly  representative  of  the 
clay  field. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  23,  there  was  a  concert  by  an 
orchestra  and  carnations  were  given  to  all  women  visitors. 
On  this  afternoon,  about  400  persons  attended  the  exhibit, 
to  which  no  admission  fee  was  charged.  The  exhibit  was 
open  each  evening,  when  the  largest  crowds  attended. 
Many  of  the  visitors  were  directly  interested  in  home 
building  and  obtained  many  helpful  ideas. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibit  a  large  number  of  plans 
for  brick  dwellings  and  business  buildings  were  shown, 
these  plans  having  all  been  made  for  the  brickbuilder  com¬ 
petition.  Many  Indianapolis  architects  also  had  plans  for 
brick  structures  on  display.  These  were  much  in  demand 
especially  among  those  who  anticipate  building  homes. 

It  is  hoped  to  make  a  clay  products  exhibit  an  annual 
affair  for  the  city  in  the  future.  It  is  believed  that  future 
exhibits  will  be  more  extensive,  the  one  this  year  having 
been  arranged  hastily.  Many  concerns  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  exhibited,  had  they  had  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  displays. 

One  of  the  special  and  attractive  features  of  the  show 
was  a  class  in  clay  modeling  composed  of  students  of  the 
John  Herron  Art  Institute,  who  study  under  Alexander 
Sangernebo,  designer  for  the  Indianapolis  Terre  Cotta 
Works.  The  entire  class  was  at  the  exhibit  one  after¬ 
noon  and  the  visitors  expressed  much  interest  in  their 
work. 

Rush  Bros.,  a  Chicago  firm,  which  exhibited  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Clay  Products  Show,  exhibited  ceramic  light  fixtures 
that  have  been  on  the  market  something  less  than  a 
month. 

A  garden  gazing  globe  exhibited  by  the  Stuart-Carey 
Glass  Company  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  stands 
on  a  terra  cotta  base.  It  is  said  to  be  similar  to  those 
in  the  gardens  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  which  were 
used  as  divining  balls.  It  reflects  on  its  surface  all  the 
objects  about  it. 

The  Exhibits. 

The  Indianapolis  Terra  Cotta  Co.  showed  decorations 
that  will  be  placed  as  part  of  the  main  cornice  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  hospital  in  St.  Louis.  Murphy  Bros,  showed 
hollow  tile  fireproofing  and  partition  and  floor  tile.  The 
Indianapolis  Mortar  and  Fuel  Co.  showed  a  shale  brick 
that  is  said  to  be  waterproof.  There  were  also  other  types 
of  brick  and  tile.  Near  the  entrance  were  two  large  vases 
of  terra  cotta  that  came  from  the  Chicago  show. 

The  exhibitors  were  as  follows:  Indianapolis  Terra 
Cotta  Co.;  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.;  United  States 
Encaustic  Tile  Works;  Stuart-Carey  Glass  Co.;  Rush 
Bros.,  ceramic  lighting  fixtures;  Ludowici-Celadon  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Co.;  Moravian  Tile  Co.;  W.  D.  Gates  and  Co.; 
Rockwood  Pottery;  James  Hogdson  &  Sons,  brick  con¬ 
tractors;  Smithers  &  Keith,  roofing  tile;  Hydraulic-Pressed 
Brick  Co.;  Brazil  Hollow  Block  &  Tile  Co.;  Murphy  Bros., 
building  tile;  Indianapolis  Mortar  &  Fuel  Co.,  face  brick; 
National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  terra  cotta  cork;  T.  A.  Randall, 
private  ceramic  collection  and  the  John  Herron  Art  Insti¬ 
tute. 
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The  Indianapolis  Exhibit  Company  is  something  new  in 
this  city  and  its  exhibits,  with  the  exception  of  the  clay 
show,  are  to  be  permanent.  Its  promoters,  all  Indian¬ 
apolis  men,  have  obtained  a  long  lease  on  the  room  it  oc¬ 
cupies  and  space  is  let  to  manufacturers  for  show  pur¬ 
poses.  Outsiders  coming  to  town  to  buy  products  are  met 
at  the  exhibit  company’s  rooms  by  representatives  of  com¬ 
panies  having  displays  on  view  and  business  is  transacted 
there,  thus  saving  long  trips  to  the  factories. 


BRICKMAKERS  IN  KANSAS  GAS  BELT. 

Coffeyville,  Kan.,  March  23. — An  interesting  meeting  of 
the  common  brickmakers  of  the  gas  belt  was  held  in 
Coffeyville,  March  20th,  about  thirteen  brick  plants  being 
represented,  and  almost  every  phase  of  brick  manufactur¬ 
ing  was  taken  up  and  discussed. 

Financial  conditions  with  the  brick  men  have  not  been 
of  the  best  for  quite  a  while,  and  it  was  found  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  middle,  or  commission — man  was 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer; 
therefore  it  was  deemed  practical  to  eliminate,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  of  the  middlemen,  except  in  the  extremely 
large  towns.  This  saving  in  commission  alone  should 
avoid  further  going  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  as  was 
the  case  with  about  a  half  dozen  brick  yards  in  the  last 
two  years.  The  consumer  of  brick  is  entitled  to  a  direct 
price  from  the  manufacturer,  and  the  general  trade  will 
be  better  pleased  with  this  service. 

The  increased  cost  of  fuel  has  heavily  increased  the 
cost  of  brick  manufacture,  yet  brick  have  been  selling  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  at  a  lower  figure  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  However  the  extremely  cold 
winter  having  practically  cut  off  brickmaking  for  several 
months,  finds  the  brick  man  now  booked  with  far  more 
orders  than  he  can  fill  with  the  brick  now  on  hand;  this, 
coupled  with  the  extremely  fine  outlook  for  1912  should 
brl.  ’r  the  manufacturer  to  a  sense  of  the  importance,  of 
getting  a  “living  price”  for  his  brick. 

MORE  CONCRETE  SMASHES. 

At  Boone,  Iowa,  a  section  20  ft.  square  of  the  con¬ 
crete  roof  of  the  new  electric  light  plant  recently  gave 
way,  carrying  two  men  with  the  debris  twenty  feet  be¬ 
low.  A  third  man  caught  hold  of  a  steel  girder  and 
hung  suspended  in  midair  five  minutes  before  help 
reached  him.  The  workmen  were  none  of  them  seriously 
injured,  which,  however,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  con¬ 
crete,  as  it  did  its  best  (or  worst)  to  make  work  for  the 
undertaker. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Mulford,  a  physician  of  Lebanon,  O.,  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured  recently,  by  a  section  of  a  concrete  wall 
falling  upon  him. 


THE  BEST  MEDIUM. 

We  receive  many  unsolicited  letters,  expressing 
satisfaction  as  to  results  secured  from  “Want  Ads” 
in  our  journal,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  ex¬ 
ample  : 

Editor  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record” : — 

I  advertised  my  plant,  the  Riverside  (la.)  Brick 
&  Tile  Works  For  Sale,  in  your  January  number.1 
After  receiving  numerous  inquiries,  I  made  a  satis¬ 
factory  Cash  Sale  on  March  1st,  and  I  wish  to  ten¬ 
der  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  service  rendered.  I 
consider  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  one  of  the  very 
best  advertising  mediums  and  a  great  help  to  those 
desiring  to  buy  or  sell  clay  plants  or  machinery. 

Yours  very  truly,  C.  T.  Wilson,  Mgr. 
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NATIONAL  DRAINAGE  CONGRESS. 

The  National  Drainage  Congress,  which  was  organized 
in  Chicago,  last  December,  will  hold  a  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  April  10  to  13,  at  which  time  it  is  expected 
that  the  movement  for  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands 
will  receive  especial  attention.  The  National  Drainage 
Congress  has  been  very  active  in  pushing  this  important 
subject  to  the  front  and  is  making  excellent  progress 
toward  systematic  work  along  these  lines.  The  scope  of 
this  work  covers  a  large  area,  even  greater  than  the  lands 
which  are  to  be  irrigated,  and  the  drainage  of  land  as  a 
general  rule  is  much  less  expensive  than  irrigating  a 
similar  number  of  acres  of  land. 

The  wet  lands  of  the  United  States  constitute  some 
75,000,000  acres  of  highly  productive  land,  which  if  re¬ 
claimed  would  result  in  a  “back-to-the-farm”  movement  on 
a  large  scale,  and  would  be  an  important  method  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living.  It  is 
thought  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  federal  aid 
to  assist  in  the  local  work  necessary  to  drain  any  man’s 
land,  each  individual  owner  solving  his  own  drainage  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  own  way  to  suit  his  particular  circumstances. 
The  opening  up  of  this  work  will  mean  a  steady  market 
for  some  time  to  come  for  our  tile  and  sewer  pipe  plants, 
and  the  project  should  meet  with  hearty  co-operation 
from  these  branches  of  the  industry. 

The  “Irrigation  Age”  has  the  following  to  say  on  the 
subject: 

The  National  Drainage  Congress,  which  assembles  in 
New  Orleans  April  10-13,  is  expected  to  bring  the  day  of 
the  10-acre  intensively  cultivated  farm  near  at  hand 
throughout  the  wet  land  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
small  intensively  cultivated  farm  in  the  now  irrigated  lands 
of  the  once  arid  West  has  proved  successful  in  every  way. 
In  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  other  continental  coun¬ 
tries,  where  constant  and  expensive  fertilization  is  neces¬ 
sary,  all  the  food  crops  are  produced  on  very  small  farms, 
in  the  main  rented  or  leased  from  the  large  landed  pro¬ 
prietors. 

The  independent  land  owning  farmer  is  the  backbone  of 
the  nation’s  prosperity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  low  lands,  because  of  the  nitrogen 
bearing  humus,  are  so  fertile  when  drained  that  a  single 
family  can  carefully  cultivate  only  a  very  small  area.  This 
will  mean  a  dense  rural  population,  farm  houses  close  to¬ 
gether,  many  conveniences  in  the  way  of  good  roads,  rapid 
transit,  nearby  schools  and  churches  that  isolated  farm  life 
deny. 

In  the  next,  canalization  necessary  for  drainage  will  give 
navigable  waterways  from  the  farm  to  market,  which  is  an 
advantage  now  enjoyed  by  the  prosperous  Hollander  only. 

The  National  Drainage  Congress  will  ask  the  federal 
government  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  necessary  for 
complete  surveys,  for  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  reclamation  by  drainage  covering  all  the  wet  land  states, 
and  for  the  opening  up  of  navigable  drainage  canals  into 
which  local  drainage  canals  can  empty.  It  will  also  ask 
the  federal  congress  to  enact  the  Newland’s  River  Regu¬ 
lation  bill. 

By  solving  the  interstate  problems  involved,  by  pro¬ 
tecting  one  state  from  the  flood  waters  of  another  state,  by 
regulating  the  flow  of  all  navigable  rivers,  and  by  making 
it  possible  for  a  state,  a  county  or  a  land  owning  individual 
to  drain  low  lands  free  from  the  menace  of  channel  con¬ 
gestion  and  from  freshets  from  other  states,  the  federal 
government  will  clear  the  way  for  the  rapid  development 
of  the  75,000,000  acres  of  marsh  lands  in  the  United  States. 
Louisiana  has  solved  all  the  local  problems  incident  to 
the  drainage  of  her  10,000,000  acres  of  alluvial  prairies,  and 
hundreds  of  dredges  and  ditch  digging  and  road  building 
machines  are  now  at  work  night  and  day.  The  money  for 
this  work,  amounting  to  some  $200,000,000  ultimately,  is 
being  supplied  through  the  sale  of  state  protected  district 
drainage  bonds.  During  the  sessions  of  the  National  Drain¬ 
age  Congress  the  Louisiana  plan  will  be  discussed  at  length 
and  the  delegates  from  other  states  will  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  work  underway,  the  reclaimed  farms 
ruder  cultivation,  and  the  navigable  drainage  canals  in  use 
by  the  farmers. 


The  marsh  land  area  requiring  drainage  in  the  United 
States  is  as  follows: 

New  England  States,  296,000  acres;  New  York,  525,000; 
New  Jersey,  320,000;  Pennsylvania,  48,000;  Maryland,  192,- 
000;  Delaware,  121,000;  West  Virginia,  22,400;  Virginia,  384,- 
000;  North  Carolina,  2,645,000;  South  Carolina,  3,120,000; 
Georgia,  2,690,000;  Florida,  19,800,000;  Alabama,  1,480,000; 
Mississippi,  5,760,000;  Louisiana,  10,200,000;  Texas,  2,240,- 
000;  Oklahoma,  32,000;  Arkansas,  5,910,000;  Tennessee, 
640,000;  Kentucky,  441,000;  Ohio,  152,500;  Indiana,  800,- 
000;  Illinois,  1,485,000;  Missouri,  2,440,000;  Kansas,  352,- 
000;  Nebraska,  512,000;  Iowa,  928,000;  North  Dakota,  3,100,- 
000;  South  Dakota,  410,000;  Minnesota,  3,830,000;  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  2,350,000;  Michigan,  2,940,000. 

THINGS  YOU  WILL  NEED  FOR  1912. 

The  above  is  the  attractive  title  of  the  new  catalog  which 
the  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  London,  Ohio,  is  distributing 
among  the  trade.  The  front  cover  is  adorned  with  a  splen¬ 
did  panoramic  view  of  the  company’s  clay  machinery  plant 
in  two  tones.  The  catalog  contains  31  pages,  containing 
many  excellent  illustrations  of  brick  and  tile  yard  equip¬ 
ment,  including  machine  and  hand  molds,  brick  barrows  of 
many  varieties,  trucks  and  wagons,  side  dump  cars,  winding 
drums,  disintegrators,  crushers  and  separators,  brick  and  tile 
machines,  cutting  tables,  pug  mills,  etc.  Those  desiring  a 
copy  of  this  catalog  may  secure  same  by  addressing  the 
company  at  New  London,  Ohio. 


THE  PURINGTON  BOOKLET. 

Positively  the  handsomest  and  most  attractive  trade  pub¬ 
lication  which  has  come  to  our  notice  lately  is  the  new  book¬ 
let  just  issued  by  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill.  The  book  illustrates  the  various  plants  of  the 
company,  including  pictures  of  some  of  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  but  is  principally  devoted  to  illustrations  of 
beautiful  brick  paved  streets  and  is  a  most  convincing 
argument  in  favor  of  brick  as  a  street  surfacing  material. 

The  cover  of  this  booklet  is  beautifully  done  in  colors  and 
designed  to  represent  a  brick  pavement,  being  a  master  piece 
in  color  printing.  The  entire  book  is  printed  in  rich  brown 
and  red  colors. 


ABOUT  TURNTABLES. 

There  is  just  as  much  difference  in  turntables  as  in 
other  devices  and  any  clay  man,  who  is  operating  under 
the  belief  that  a  turntable  is  simply  a  turntable  will  get  this 
idea  out  of  his  head  if  he  studies  into  the  merits  of  the 
universal  turntable  made  by  the  Canton  Foundry  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  of  Canton,  O. 

The  particular  points  in  this  turntable  which  have  made 
it  so  popular  are  that  it  has  a  serpentine  race  track;  that 
it  is  dirt  proof  and  fool  proof;  that  it  will  not  get  out  of 
order;  that  it  minimizes  friction  and  turns  easier  than 
any  other  make  of  turntable  and  because  it  rests  only 
on  ball  bearings  at  the  high  points  of  the  track;  that  it  is 
self  oiling  and  positive  locking  and  that  no  deep  excava¬ 
tions  are  required  to  install  it.  It  is  stated  that  a  load 
of  several  tons  may  be  turned  as  easily  on  this  table  as 
a  light  load. 

Many  manufacturers  of  brick  and  tile  are  using  this 
turntable  and  speak  very  highly  of  it.  More  information 
can  be  secured  addressing  the  Canton  Foundry  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Canton,  O. 


RIDGWAY  JOINS  FATE  CO. 

We  are  advised  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Ridgway,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  has 
joined  the  sales  organization  of  the  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Ridgway  will  also  represent  the  Turner,  Vaughn 
&  Taylor  Co.,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  He  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


FINDING  SOMETHING  BETTER 


Conservation  of  Forests  and  Prevention  of  Fire  Losses  to  Be  Brought  About  by  Use 

of  Burned  Clay  Building  Tile 


One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  that  offered  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Denison,  head  of  the 
Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  Mr.  Denison’s  subject  was 
‘Let  go  of  that  which  is  good  when  you  find  something 
better.”  Mr.  Denison  is  the  exponent  of  the  interlocking 
building  tile  and  the  inventor  of  the  famous  Denison  tile 
which  is  meeting  with  such  favor  throughout  the  country. 
He  is  naturally  enthusiastic  regarding  the  value  of  this  tile 
as  a  wall-building  material  and  is  most  convincing  in  his 
arguments  regarding  same.  While  he  would  not  give  us  a 
copy  of  the  paper 
read  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  he  talked  to  us 
fully  regarding  the 
matter,  giving  a  re¬ 
sume  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  address 
before  the  conven¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

“I  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  tile  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Load 
bearing  tiles  for 
about  three  years.  I 
have  built  tile  walls 
and  loaded  them 
with  pig-iron;  built 
buildings  of  tile  and 
tried  to  destroy  them 
with  fire;  then  load¬ 
ed  them  with  pig- 
iron  after  the  fire; 
tested  hundreds  of 
tiles  for  compressive 
strength;  watched 
the  construction  of 
tile  buildings  in 
many  cities;  consult¬ 
ed  hundreds  of 
architects  and  build¬ 
ers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada; 
and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  as  sure  as 
day  follows  night, 
just  as  soon  as  the 
manufacturers  of  clay  products  supply  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  properly  made  tile  and  the  public  finds  out  their  ad¬ 
vantages,  they  will  displace  50  per  cent  or  more  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  construction,  and  practically  all  frame  construc¬ 
tion.  Fifty  millions  of  common  brick  have  been  displaced 
in  Cleveland  during  the  past  year  and  the  load  bearing 
tile  industry  is  only  about  three  years  old. 

One  concern  in  Cleveland  that  has  been  making  com¬ 
mon  brick  for  thirty  years,  selling  about  twenty  millions  a 
year,  two  years  ago  built  a  tile  plant  and  now  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  selling  their  twenty  millions  of  common  brick, 
are  selling  almost  the  same  equivalent  in  hollow  tile  and 
their  tile  business  is  the  lucrative  end  of  their  business. 

In  order  to  wage  the  best  warfare  against  wood  con¬ 
struction,  we  should  have  the  very  best  and  latest  weapons, 
and  I  believe  hollow  tile  associated  with  common  brick  are 
those  weapons.  The  brickmaker  and  the  tilemaker  must 


work  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  common  enemy, 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  frame  buildings  that  are  being 
erected  annually,  to  the  end  that  each  may  greatly  in¬ 
crease  his  business  and  profits. 

Timber  is  becoming  scarce,  but  there  is  clay  enough 
to  cover  the  earth’s  surface  with  skyscrapers.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  bearing  wall  tile  is,  you  might  say,  a  brand  new 
industry,  but  one  that  has  come  to  stay. 

The  laying-up  cost  of  the  tile  is  only  about  half  that 
of  the  common  brick  wall.  It  requires  scarcely  one-fifth 
as  much  mortar  and  on  account  of  its  being  honey-combed 

with  dead  air  spaces 
is  non-conductive  to 
heat,  sound  and 
moisture.  Non-con¬ 
ductivity  is  the  big¬ 
gest  word  in  the 
hollow  tile  advo¬ 
cate’s  vocabulary.  It 
means  a  dry  build¬ 
ing,  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  sum¬ 
mer.  But  I  am 
asked  as  to  strength. 
Three  years  ago  we 
testedatile.  It 
was  equivalent  in 
volume  to  six  com¬ 
mon  brick  but  only 
weighed  one-half  as 
much.  It  was  an  or- 
dinary  medium 
burned  tile.  Webs 
and  shells  to  54 
inch  thick;  voids 
running  horizontal¬ 
ly;  area  of  top  sur¬ 
face  two-thirds  of  a 
foot  and  it  with¬ 
stood  without  frac¬ 
ture  a  load  of  88 
tons,  or  132  tons  per 
square  foot.  Other 
more  recent  tests 
have  been  up  in  that 
neighborhood.  Per¬ 
haps  all  tile  will  not 
stand  so  much  but  if  they  will  stand  l-26th  part  of  that 
amount  you  can  use  them  to  build  a  twelve  story  wall 
bearing  building.  Tile  are  strong  enough. 

I  want  to  speak  of  the  saving  effected  by  the  use  of 
tile  in  the  cost  of  one  of  the  buildings  shown.  In  the 
Statler  Hotel  building,  a  saving  of  50  pounds  per  foot  in 
wall  loads  permitted  a  saving  of  150  tons  of  steel  at  $45 
per  ton,  $6,750;  122,683  square  feet  of  furring  saved,  be¬ 
cause  hollow  tile  walls  require  no  furring,  $13,495;  saving 
in  mortar  and  laying-up  cost,  $4,875,  making  a  total  sav¬ 
ing  by  use  of  tile,  of  $25,120. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  tile  residence  proposition, 
great  as  that  field  is.  I  will  simply  say,  however,  that 
residences  built  of  hollow  tile,  either  stuccoed  on  their  ex¬ 
terior  or  faced  with  brick  are  being  built  by  the  hundreds 
throughout  the  East,  not  only  of  the  modest  type  but  also 
those  that  are  elaborate  and  expensive.  The  home-builder 


Exhibit  of  the  Clay  Product  Co.  of  Chicago  and  Brazil,  Ind., 
showing  practical  use  of  Denison  Interlocking  Tile. 
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easily  sees  the  advantages.  Where  he  had  intended  to 
build  of  frame,  we  advise  him  to  take  bids  on  both  frame 
and  tile,  and  in  every  such  instance  so  far,  he  has  built  of 
tile.  The  cost  in  Cleveland  of  good  frame  construction 
is  practically  the  same  as  tile.  Hardly  over  $100  difference 
in  a  residence. 

Is  there  money  in  manufacturing  tile?  Their  cost  varies 
of  course  in  different  parts  of  the  country  owing  to  varia¬ 
tion  in  cost  of  fuel,  labor,  etc.,  but  take  for  instance  the 
middle  west,  the  cost  of  tile  manufacturing  and  selling, 
ranges  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  ton.  (One  of  Ohio’s  largest 
tile  plants  sells  tile  at  its  plant  at  $2.75  per  ton.)  But  take 
$2.75  per  ton  as  an  average  cost  in  the  middle  west,  I  am 
very  sure  that  is  high,  and  reducing  that  to  a  common 
brick  basis  according  to  wall  measurement  it  would  put  the 
cost  of  tile  as  compared  with  common  brick  at  about  $3,60 
per  thousand.  I  leave  it  to  brickmakers  to  say  what  common 
brick  cost.  The  tile  need  not  be  sold  lower  than  common 
brick,  nor  in  fact  as  low,  since  the  laying-in  cost  is  only 
about  one-half  beside  the  non-conductive  advantages.  The 
manufacturers  of  tile  are  already  becoming  alive  to  this 
bearing  wall  tile  proposition  and  also  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  brick  manufacturers. 

Let  the  brick  makers  add  tile  plants  to  their  equipment. 

For  low  cost  of  production,  however,  tile  plants  should 
be  well  and  carefully  built  and  much  care  should  be  given 
to  the  shape  of  the  tile  manufactured.” 


ANOTHER  PRIZE  CONTEST. 


Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  Offers  $500  for  Best  Plan 
for  Workman’s  Brick  Cottage. 

The  benefits  that  will  accrue  from  the  Clay  Show  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  clay  manufacturers,  and  in  a  special  way  to 
the  face  brick  men,  will  be  one  of  the  inspiring  features 
that  come  as  an  after  thought  to  the  great  undertaking. 
One  very  striking  evidence  of  this  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced — namely  that  of  a  new  contest  to  be  inaugurated 
by  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association.  The  association 
has  voted  $500  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  some  member 
of  the  Architectural  Club  of  Chicago,  for  the  best  design 
for  a  workman’s  brick  cottage  to  cost  from  $3,000  to  $3,500. 
This  contest  will  be  limited  to  members  of  the  Architects’ 
Club  of  Chicago,  and  its  aim  is  to  stimulate  interest  among 
the  local  architects  in  behalf  of  brick  for  residences. 

While  the  plans  have  not  been  definitely  decided  upon, 
there  will  in  all  likelihood  be  two  prizes  offered.  The  de¬ 
tails  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  members  of  the  Chicago 
Face  Brick  Association  and  the  Architects’  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  matter  was  first  suggested  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Architects’  Club,  at  its  banquet  held  on 
March  14,  at  the  Union  restaurant.  It  was  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  the  good  work  of  the  Clay  Show,  and  is  only  the 
beginning  of  other  means  of  creating  a  wider  interest 
locally  in  the  many  advantages  of  face  brick  as  a  structural 
material. 

There  has  been  a  deplorable  lack  of  interest  displayed  in 
this  regard  until  recently,  and  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
•nembers  of  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  have  been 
gradually  developing  a  keener  interest  in  the  desirability 
and  the  many  vantage  points  of  brick  as  a  fireproof,  artis¬ 
tic  and  durable  building  material.  The  members  have  begun 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  advertising  received,  and  the  many 
inquiries  received  from  many  surrounding  sections  denote 
that  the  people  have  responded  to  the  appeals  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  show.  Further  announcements  will  be  made  re¬ 
garding  this  contest,  which  will  without  doubt  awaken 
much  interest  among  the  brick  and  clay  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  The  architects,  too,  will  profit  by  this  method 
of  publicity  and  the  effects  will  be  lasting. 


BUNGALOW  BOOK. 

We  have  received  many  inquiries  as  to  where  copies  of 
the  bungalow  designs,  submitted  in  the  recent  architectural 
contest  conducted  by  the  Brickbuilder  for  the  International 
Clay  Products  Exposition  Co.  could  be  procured,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  book  containing  about  100 
of  these  designs  is  being  prepared  for  publication  by  the 
Building  Brick  Association  of  America,  which  has  purchased 
the  publication  rights  from  the  Exposition  Co.  It  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  forthcoming  book  will  create  much  popular 
favor  and  interest,  as  the  designs  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  Show  to  architects,  and  the 
sections  containing  the  drawings  were  constantly  crowded 
with  architects  and  students  in  this  line. 

The  price  of  the  book  will  be  about  35c,  if  the  edition  is 
limited  to  10,000  copies,  but  if  sufficient  advance  orders  are 
sent  in  to  warrant  the  publishing  of  20,000  copies,  the  cost 
will  be  about  25c  per  copy.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
all  those  interested  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  so 
that  plans  may  be  made  for  the  publication  of  this  book, 
which  will  make  an  excellent  addition  to  any  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  advertising  literature. 


A  PROOF  OF  ADVERTISING  VALUE. 

In  the  matter  of  advertising  it  is  difficult  to  trace  direct 
results;  most  advertisers  simply  going  ahead  with  their 
publicity  work  and  figuring  the  value  of  same  only  on  gen¬ 
eral  results  and  the  advantage  of  keeping  their  proposi¬ 
tion  before  their  possible  customers.  It  is  notable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  slight  error  in  an  advertisement  will  always 
be  noticed,  and  in  a  negative  way  proves  the  fact  that 
advertising  is  read  and  does  carry  out  its  purpose. 

In  the  midst  of  the  final  rush  in  the  preparation  of  our 
big  Convention  Number  of  March  15th,  an  accident  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  press  room  and  the  cut  appearing  in  the 
advertisement  of  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind.,  was 
broken,  necessitating  stopping  the  press  and  repairing 
the  form.  In  this  process  a  workman  misplaced  the  let¬ 
ters  in  the  word  “Madden”  (which  appeared  in  the  ad) 
transposing  the  letters  so  that  the  word  “Damden”  was 
spelled.  A  few  hundred  copies  were  run  off  before  the 
error  was  discovered;  and  since  then  both  the  advertisers 
and  publishers  have  been  hearing  from  this  error  from 
every  direction.  If  the  advertisers  had  sought  to  find 
some  means  of  attracting  attention  they  could  not  have 
done  better. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Madden  line  of  machinery  is  so 
well  known  and  so  popular  that  it  hardly  needs  an  error 
of  this  kind  to  make  the  announcement  of  Arbuckle  & 
Co.  more  conspicuous.  Their  tile  machinery  has  had  an 
especially  strong  sale  and  is  in  operation  in  some  of  the 
most  successful  tile  plants  of  the  country,  particularly  at 
Mason  City,  la.  Under  the  new  management  of  Arbuckle 
&  Co.,  the  Madden  line  has  been  very  successful  and  their 
plant  at  Rushville,  Ind.,  is  now  busy  filling  orders  for 
spring  delivery.  Their  announcement  will  be  found  in 
another  page  of  this  issue. 


FERNHOLTZ  INSTALLATION. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  of  St.  Louis  is 
erecting  a  four-mold  press  and  installing  other  dry  press 
brick  plant  equipment  at  Washington,  Mo. 


CORK  BRICK. 

A  novelty  in  brick  manufacture  is  known  as  cork  brick, 
and  is  composed  of  finely  granulated  cork  and  20  per  cent 
asphalt,  this  being  thoroughly  mixed  and  afterwards  mold¬ 
ed  under  heavy  pressure.  This  brick  is  claimed  to  be 
especially  good  for  barn  floors. 
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Complete  List  of  the  Names  of  Clay  Products  Manufacturers  and  Allied  Interests  in 
Attendance  at  the  Conventions  and  Clay  Products  Exposition  in  Chicago  from 
March  5th  to  12,  Classified  by  States.  This  Includes  Those  Who  Registered 
With  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  Other  Associations,  Those  Connected  With 
Exhibits  at  the  Clay  Show  and  Other  Visitors  Who  Visited 
Chicago  Because  of  These  Big  Events 


ALABAMA 

WM.  J.  GRAAP. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  JR.,  Jenkins  Brick  Co.,  Montgomery. 
JOHN  W.  SIBLEY,  Sibley-Menge  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham. 
W.  L.  SIBLEY,  Sibley-Menge  Brick  Co.,  Sibleyville,  Ala. 
MRS.  JOHN  W.  SIBLEY,  Birmingham. 

L.  L.  STEPHENSON,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

C.  J.  SUDDUTH,  Opelika,  Ala. 

JAS.  P.  WILLIAMS,  Alton,  Ala. 

CALIFORNIA 

JULIAN  E.  CARY,  Richmond  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

C.  H.  FROST,  Los  Angeles  Press  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
HOWARD  FROST,  Los  Angeles  Press  Brick  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

A.  J.  M’BEAN.  Gladding  &  McBean,  San  Francisco. 

COLORADO 

JNO.  BUCKLEY,  Buckley  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Montrose,  Col. 
MRS.  G.  A.  BUCKLEY  Buckley  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

F.  S.  CAPERS,  JR.,  Standard  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col. 

F.  J.  HELWIG,  Standard  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

E.  C.  HOWARD,  Colorado. 

R.  D.  LINDSAY,  Denver  Press  Brick  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

CONNECTICUT. 

FRANCIS  G.  PLANT,  Hartford  Faience  Co.,  Hartford. 

DELAWARE 

JNO.  P.  ALMOND,  JR.,  Del.  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Wilmington. 
H.  H.  OBERLY,  Jas.  B.  Oberly  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
JAS.  B.  OBERLY,  Wilmington,  Del. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

J.  E.  HOWARD,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  A.  KING,  Edwin  A.  King,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHARLES  P.  LIGHT,  Washington.  D.  C. 

J.  MIDDLETON,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington. 
E.  S.  MORSE,  Potomac  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  C.  OLDS,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  H.  WATKINS,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PROF.  A.  M.  WATTS,  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Mines,  Washington. 

L.  PERRY  WEST,  West  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GEORGIA 

W.  E.  DUNWODY,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

J.  W.  GRESHAM,  Griffin  Press  Brick  Co.,  Griffin,  Ga. 

J.  L.  HANKINSON,  Hankinson  &  Hagler,  Augusta,  Ga. 

B.  MIFFLIN  HOOD,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  H.  MERRY,  Merry  Brothers  Brick  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
E.  B.  MERRY,  Merry  Brothers  Brick  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
JOHN  H.  McKENZIE,  Rockmart  Brick  &  Slate  Co.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

LINCOLN  S.  MORRISON,  Chambers  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
HOWARD  H.  STAFFORD,  Ga.-Car.  Brick  Co.,  Augusta 
L.  D.  YANCEY,  John  C.  Boss  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

ILLINOIS 

E.  H.  ABEND,  Belleville  Brick  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

MRS.  ERNEST  ABEND,  Belleville. 

H.  C.  ADAMS,  Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

E.  A.  ALLEN,  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
H.  WOLCOTT  ALLISON,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ALBERY,  D.  F.  Am.  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 

W.  R.  ALLISON,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  H.  ALSIP,  Calumet  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CHAS.  AMBROSE,  Pfannmueller  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

G.  K.  ANDERSON,  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

JAS.  C.  ANDERSON,  Rosing  Co.,  Chicago. 

JOHN  W.  ANDERSON,  JR.,  Woodland  Clay  Co.,  Wood¬ 
land,  Ill. 

A.  B.  AUSTIN,  Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

FRED  A.  BACH,  Bach  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  H.  BACH,  Bach  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MRS.  EMMA  BAER,  Belleville. 

BALDWIN,  GEO.  H.  Univ.  of  Ill.,  Champaign. 
BARTELLS,  H.  H.  Student,  Cer.  Dept.  Univ.  of  Ill., 
Champaign. 

A.  BARR,  A.  Barr  Brick  Co.,  Urbana. 

C.  C.  BARR,  Barr  Clay  Co.  Streator,  Ill. 

MRS.  C.  C.  BARR,  Streator. 

C.  F.  BECKWITH,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

H.  BERLING,  Martin  Grate  Co.,  Chicago. 

C.  D.  BINBANK,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville. 

H.  O.  BIN  YON,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  D.  BINYON,  S.  S.  Kimball  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  T.  BLACKBURN,  Paris,  Ill. 


MRS.  W.  T.  BLACKBURN,  Paris. 

L.  G.  BLACKMER,  Blackmer  Post  Pipe  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
DANIEL  BLAUL,  Lake  View  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  V.  BLEININGER,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill. 
ARCHIBALD  BONNER,  Bonner-Marshall  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CHARLES  A.  BONNER,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 
WM.  G.  BOHMACK,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  V.  BRAGDON,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GEO.  BRANDENBURG,  Board  of  Local  Improvements, 
Chicago. 

M.  BRANDENBURG,  Brick  &  Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  H.  BROSMAN,  Albion  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Albion,  Ill. 
BROWN,  R.  E.  Univ.  of  Ill.,  Urbana. 

T.  BUCKLEY,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

GEORGE  E.  BURNER,  Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Carth¬ 
age,  Ill. 

HENRY  BUSSE,  National  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  W.  BUTTERWORTH,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 
FRANK  B.  CALMYN,  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

G.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Brick  &  Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 
THOS.  CAREY,  Carey  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

J.  C.  CARLYLE,  Albion  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Albion,  Ill. 

C.  F.  CARTER,  Peoria. 

F.  R.  CARTER,  Peoria,  Ill. 

MRS.  F.  R.  CARTER,  Peoria. 

H.  CHANNON  CO.,  Chicago. 

E.  F.  CHAPIN,  JR.,  Universal  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  B.  CHENEY,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co..  Chicago. 

D.  T.  CHRISTERSON,  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Co.,  Chi. 
CITY  ENGR.  AND  OFFICIALS  OF  E.  ST.  LOUIS. 
WALTER  COLYER,  Albion  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Albion,  Ill. 

R.  C.  COMBS,  Thos.  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago. 

JOHN  A.  CONNELLY,  Thos.  Connelly,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  L.  COOPER,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  K.  CORMACK,  Wis.  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  A.  CRAIG,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  W.  CRANDALL,  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

J.  B.  CRAWDER,  Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Carthage,  Ill. 
WM.  C.  CROLIUS,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chi. 
J.  W.  CULLEN,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

THOS.  CULLERTON,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chi. 

S.  S.  CURRY,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

V.  S.  CURTIS,  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  Grant  Park,  Ill. 

MRS.  V.  S.  CURTIS,  Grant  Park. 

F.  W.  DARLING,  Clay  Products  Co.,  Chicago. 

WM.  E.  DEE,  Wm.  E.  Dee  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  W.  DE  WOLF,  Illinois  Geological  Survey,  Urbana,  Ill. 
R.  R.  DICKSON,  Chicago. 

A.  H.  DODDS,  C.  E.,  Hawthorne. 

GEORGE  DOERK,  Wis.  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

I.  N.  DOUGHTY,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville. 

D.  M.  DUDDLESTEN,  D.  M.  Duddlesten  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Stewardson. 

O.  W.  DUNLAP,  Dunlap  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

C.  A.  DUNN,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  DYMOND,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  M.  EAGEN,  JR.,  C.  E.,  Amboy. 

R.  J.  EITEL,  Wis.  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
ERNEST  EPLER,  Albion  Shale  Brk.  Co.,  Albion. 

E.  ERWIN,  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

R.  T.  EVERETT,  Bldg.  Ins.,  Chicago. 

JNO.  H.  W.  FENYVESSY,  City  Press  Assn.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
FRANK  FELLERS,  Ridge  Farm. 

W.  L.  FERGUS,  W.  E.  Fergus  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  J.  FLOOD,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  W.  FLOOD  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
A.  L.  FOX,  Con.  Eng.,  Chicago. 

G.  W.  FRASY,  Martin  Grate  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  O.  FREEMAN,  Northwestern  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ill. 

FULTON,  CLARENCE  E.  Univ.  of  Ill.,  Champaign. 

MRS.  J.  O.  FREEMAN,  New  Windsor. 

J.  G.  GABLEMAN,  Asst.  Engr.  of  Streets.  Chicago. 
THOS.  GARRY,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chicago. 
GATES,  MAJOR  E.  Amer.  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Terra  Cotta. 
GATES,  E.  G.  Amer.  Terra  Cotta  &  Cer.  Co.,  Chicago. 
NEIL  GATES,  American  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 

WM.  D.  GATES.  American  T.  C.  &  Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago. 
MAYOR  W.  D.  GAYLE,  Lincoln. 

E.  M.  GEORGE,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  J.  GILBERT,  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

M.  E.  GILES,  Giles,  Peoria. 

GREGORI,  JOHN  N.  Western  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 

R.  A.  GRIFFIN,  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 
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HENRY  E.  GRIMM,  Edw.  Allen  American  Manganese  Steel 
Co  Chicago 

F.  a’.  GUIGNON,  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ill. 

W.  R.  GUYER,  Abingdon  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Abingdon. 

D.  C.  HAEGER,  Ill.  Shale  Tile  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

E.  H.  HAEGER,  D.  H.  Haeger  Elstate,  Elgin. 

E.  M.  HALL,  Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  Chicago. 

J.  A.  HAMMETT,  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

B.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Lombard  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Lom¬ 
bard.  ,  „  _  _ 

W.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Lombard  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Ill. 

JOS.  HANBY,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
EDWIN  HANCOCK,  C.  E„  LaGrange. 

HARDY,  ISAAC  E.  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Mo- 
mence,  Ill. 

H.  S.  HARRIS,  Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Chicago. 

GEO.  H.  HARTWELL,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  C.  HASELTON,  Village  Trustee,  River  Forest. 

THOS.  J.  HAWKINS,  Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 
GEO.  W.  HEALD,  Engineer,  Chicago,  HI. 

LOUIS  HELLMANN,  Orenstein- Arthur  Koppel  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

H.  HEUSS,  Chicago. 

JAMES  HIGBEE,  Higbee  Coal  Co.,  Wyoming,  Ill. 

C.  D.  HILL,  Engr.  of  Board  of  Local  Impr.,  Chicago. 

C  J.  HILL,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  H.  HILL,  Murphysboro  P.  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill. 
J.  B.  HITTELL,  Chief  Engr.  of  Streets,  Chicago. 

JOS.  HOCK,  Wis.  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
HARRY  B.  HOLMES,  Wis.  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago. 
A.  F.  HOTTINGER,  Northwest’n  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 

G.  HOTTINGER,  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 
MRS.  A.  E.  HUCKINS,  Champaign. 

J  G'.  HULETT,  Lozier  Motor  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  L.  HULL,  Cambridge  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Cambridge. 
E.  A.  HULTS.  General  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JOHN  T.  HUMMERT,  Gem  City  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  HI. 

O.  C.  HUNT,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
R.  K.  HURSH,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

A.  E.  HUCKINS,  Shelden  Brick  &  Bdg.  Sup.  Co.,  Cham¬ 


paign,  Ill. 

W.  W.  ITTNER,  A.  Ittner  Brick  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

S.  I.  JACOBS,  Jacobs  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

C.  L.  JAMES,  Mattoon. 

JANSEN  &  ZOLLER,  Pekin. 

C.  L.  JARN,  C.  E.,  Mattoon. 

H.  A.  JOHANN,  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  V.  JOHNSON,  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago. 
C.  JOHNSTON,  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Chicago. 
THOS.  JONES,  Macomb  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Macomb,  Ill. 

W.  H.  JOYCE,  Chicago  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  J.  KAUTZ,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PHILIP  R.  KELLAR,  National  Drainage  Congress,  Chicago. 
WM.  KELLS.  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  K.  KIEST,  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

E.  C.  KIMBELL,  Meacham  &  Wright,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  M.  KIMBELL,  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

M.  N.  KIMBELL,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
GEO.  A.  KING,  Dealers  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J  H  KING,  Colchester  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Colchester. 

F.  B.  KNIGHT,  National  Drainage  Congress,  Fisher  Bldg., 
W.  T.  KRAUSCH,  Engr.  of  Bldgs.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chi. 
WM.  G.  KRIEG,  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  B.  LAMBERT,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  H.  LAMBERT,  Beaversville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Beavers- 
ville. 

C.  W.  LANSING,  Brick  &  Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  W.  LARAMIE,  Thos.  Connelly,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  C.  LAUDERS,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville. 

A.  T.  LEACH,  Brick  &  Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  F.  LENDROTH,  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Chicago. 
A.  LEWIS,  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 

GEO.  W.  LISCHER,  National  Press  Brick  Co.,  Mascoutah. 
MR.  LITTELL,  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

W.  T.  LODGE,  C.  E.,  Monticello. 

ADOLPH  LOEFFLER,  Wis.  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago, 
J.  L.  LOZIER,  C.  E.,  Downer’s  Grove. 

G.  E.  LUCE,  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  W.  LUCKE,  Chicago. 

HENRY  J.  LUTTE,  Lutte  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CALVIN  MAIN,  C.  E.,  Rockford. 

A.  MALINOVSKY,  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Chicago,' Ill. 

J.  M.  MAMER.  Campus. 

N.  L.  MAMER,  Campus. 

MARK  MAPLAN,  George  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
J.  F.  MARTIN,  Arthur. 

MAYOR  J.  F.  MARTIN,  Arthur. 

F.  G.  MATTESON,  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg, 
F.  R.  MATSON,  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
HERMAN  L.  MATZ,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  A.  McCALL,  Dealers  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  H.  MCCARTHY,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  T.  McDONOUGH,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill. 

J.  J.  McLAUGHLIN,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

JOHN  J.  McLAUGHLIN,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Mat.  Co.,  Chi. 

H.  B.  McMILLEN,  Western  Stoneware  Co.,  Macomb,  Ill. 


F.  MEEK,  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  Meesom,  Macomb  S.  P.  Co.,  Macomb. 

HARRY  L.  MEYER,  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill. 

EDW.  L.  MIDDLETON,  Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator. 

B.  M.  MITCHELL,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

JOS.  MITCHELL,  McLaughlin  Bldg.,  Material  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

F.  A.  MORELAND,  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
JOHN  J.  MORONEY,  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

J.  W.  MOULDING,  Thos.  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

T.  C.  MOULDING,  Thos.  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago. 

WM.  H.  NEFF,  Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

J.  C.  O’CONNOR,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chicago. 
APOLLOS  W.  O’HARRA,  Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Carth¬ 
age,  Ill. 

M.  O’SHAUGHNESSY,  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CHAS.  J.  PARROTT,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

C.  N.  PAYSON,  Woodland  Clay  Co.,  Woodland. 

C.  J.  PETERSON,  Weller  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  C.  PENFIELD,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago. 
GEO.  F.  PERKINS,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  PERWEIN,  C.  E.,  Chicago. 

C.  A.  PETERSON,  Weller  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

FRANK  PFANNMUELLER,  Pfannmueller  Engineering  Co., 
Chicago. 

FLOYD  PIERCE,  Wis.  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
WM.  H.  PLUMB,  Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Carthage,  Ill. 
HENRY  C.  PODOLSKY,  Bonner-Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 
C.  H.  POOLE,  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  C.  POTTER,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  M.  PRATT,  Earlville,  HI. 

HUGH  M.  PRICE,  C.  E.,  Chicago. 

C.  F.  RABBERTT,  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

EDWARD  C.  RACEY,  Metropolitan  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 
H.  H.  RANDOLPH,  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CHARLES  S.  REED,  Chicago  F.  B.  &  Retort  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

MAX  RESBERG',  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

BEN  H.  RICHARDS,  Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwardsville. 

B.  H.  RICHARDS,  JR.,  Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwardsville. 

F.  H.  RING,  C.  E.,  Streator. 

M.  E.  ROBERTS,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chicago. 
PAGE  A.  ROBINSON,  The  American  Architect,  Chicago. 
EBEN  RODGERS.  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill. 

MRS.  EBEN  RODGERS,  Alton. 

L.  E.  RODGERS,  L.  E.  Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
ASTRID  S.  ROSING,  Chicago. 

G.  G.  RUSH,  Rush  Bros.  Co.,  Chicago. 

G.  H.  SAUNDERS,  Engr.,  Chicago. 

F.  C.  SCfHAPPER,  The  Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  SCHAPPER,  Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  Chi- 
ago,  Ill. 

WM.  SCHLAKE,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  E.  SCHWAAB,  C.  E.,  Alton. 

J.  L.  SCOTT,  Macomb  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Macomb,  Ill. 
FRANK  A.  SHAW,  Com.  of  Public  Wks.,  Chicago. 

W.  A.  SHOEMAKER,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

G.  S.  SIMOND,  G.  S.  Simond  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

P.  L.  SIMPSON,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago. 
WM.  SIMPSON,  The  Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 
CLAUDE  SMITH,  Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  E,  SNODGRASS,  Lincoln  Park  Coal  &  Brick  Co., 
Springfield,  HI. 

C.  SOLFISBURG,  Aurora. 

H.  W.  SPAULDING,  American  Fabric  Belt  Co.,  Chicago, 
OTTO  SPRINGE,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill. 

A.  STEINMAYER,  La  Salle  Press  Brick  Co.,  La  Salle,  Ill. 
R.  STEINMAYER,  La  Salle  Pr.  Brick  Co.,  La  Salle. 

MRS.  DOUGLAS  STEVENSON,  Danville. 

J.  W.  STIPES,  Champaign,  Ill. 

R.  T.  STULL,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill. 

E.  R.  9TURTEVANT,  Abingdon  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Abing¬ 
don. 

JOSEPH  SULLIVAN,  Wis.  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago. 
J.  R.  SUTEED,  C.  E„  Pekin. 

MRS.  WARREN  W.  SUTTER,  Belleville. 

DOUGLAS  SUTHERLAND,  Chicago. 

G.  S.  Suttle,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville. 

W.  H.  SWETT,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Blue  Island,  HI. 

JAS.  M.  TAFT,  Pfannmueller  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago. 

M.  J.  TARBLE,  C.  E.,  Aurora. 

TERBIST,  Pekin. 

FRANK  THOMAS,  Higbee  Coal  Co.,  Wyoming,  Ill. 

FRED  TITTERINGTON,  Argillo  Works,  Rock  Island. 
FOREST  TITTERINGTON,  Carbon  Clift. 

H.  H.  TITSWORTH,  Clay  Products  Co.,  Chicago. 

H.  C.  TOMPSON,  C.  E„  Winnetka. 

J.  M.  TRAINER,  D.  H.  Haeger  Estate,  Dundee. 

E.  E.  R.  TRATMAN,  Chicago. 

J.  O.  TRAUTWEIN,  Trautwein,  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

T.  J.  TURNER,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chicago. 
ROBERT  TWELLS,  Walnut  Hills,  Ill. 
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E.  H.  VAN  SCHOICK,  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa. 
W.  P.  VARNEY,  Chicago  Hy.  Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CHAS.  B.  VERNOOY,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ALVA  VON  BOBO,  C.  E.,  Chicago. 

F.  W.  WAGNER,  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 
ARTHUR  WALBERT,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  M.  WALLACE,  Champaign,  Ill. 

GEO.  J.  WALTERS,  Chattsworth,  Ill. 

ALBERT  WARREN,  Commonwealth  Clay  Co.,  Streator. 
WARFIELD  WEBB,  Brick  &  Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  F.  WEBER,  Nat’l  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  L.  WEBSTER,  C.  E.,  Wheaton. 

GEO.  F.  WELLMAN,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

E.  G.  WESTERBURG,  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  G.  WHITE,  Jenkins  &  Reynolds,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  P.  WHITNEY,  Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

S.  X.  WILLARD,  McLaughlin  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chicago. 
A.  E.  WILLIAMS,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 
MILTON  J.  WILLIAMS,  Williams  Pat.  Crusher  &  Pulv. 
Co.,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  WILSON,  McComb  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  McComb. 

L.  W.  WILSON,  Albion  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Albion,  Ill. 

JOHN  W.  WOLFE,  Div.  Engr.,  Chicago. 

CHARLES  WOODWARD,  Wis.  Lime  &  Cem.  Co.,  Chicago. 
F.  C.  WORTH,  Martin  Grate  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  S.  Wright,  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.,  Chicago. 

FRED  L.  WUERZINGER,  Bonner- Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 
ERNEST  WYKSELL,  Rush  Bros.  Co.,  Chicago. 

J.  B.  YOWELL,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill. 
SAM  A.  ZIEGLER,  Albion  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Albion,  HI. 

INDIANA 

FRED  B.  ADAMS,  Adams  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
JOHN  ANDRES,  Standard  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
MRS.  W.  W.  ANSPACH,  Brooklyn. 

J.  M.  ARBUCKLE,  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  Homer,  Ind. 

W.  W.  ANSPACH,  J.  P.  Anspach  &  Co.,  Edgerton,  Ind. 
EDW.  BEIDLER,  McRoy  Clay  Wks.,  Brazil. 

JNO.  C.  BOSS,  Jno.  C.  Boss  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

MRS.  JNO.  BOSS,  Elkhart. 

JOHN  BROWN,  Brick  &  Pipe  Co.,  Brazil. 

MRS.  JOHN  BROWN,  Brazil. 

G.  S.  BRUBAKER,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Peru,  Ind. 

H.  BUBAKER,  Indianapolis. 

W.  T.  BUSSELL,  Clay  Products  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

MRS.  F.  R.  CHARLES,  Brooklyn. 

FRED  R.  CHARLES,  Richmond,  Ind. 

CITY  COUNCIL  FROM  BOURBON. 

L.  S.  COMBS,  Gary,  Ind. 

C.  W.  CRAIGG,  American  Clay  Co.,  Brazil. 

E.  W.  CROOK,  Ft.  Wayne. 

L.  A.  CULVSR,  JR.,  Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburg,  Ind. 
A.  H.  OUTLAND,  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

E.  W.  DAILEY,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

J.  A.  DAILY,  Ayer-McCarel-Reagan  Clay  Co.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

A.  E.  DAVIS,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  F.  DEARDORFF,  C.  E.,  Muncie. 

J.  A.  DONNAHUE,  City  Councilman,  Crown  Point. 

W.  T.  DUMBLETON,  Marion  Brick  Works,  Montezuma. 
W.  N.  DURBIN,  Anderson  Fdy.  &  Machine  Works,  An¬ 
derson,  Ind. 

W.  H.  ENGLISH,  C.  E.,  Plymouth. 

H.  ERLEWINE,  Marion  Machine  Foundry  &  Supply  Co., 
Marion. 

GEO.  A.  FLETCHER,  Brazil  Machine  &  Foundry  Co., 
Brazil. 

E.  W.  GICK,  Northmanchester  Tile  Works,  North  Man¬ 
chester. 

W.  D.  GREEN,  Marion  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Marion. 
FRANK  R.  HALE,  American  Clay  Co.,  Terre  Haute. 

J.  W.  HENSLEY,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MRS.  J.  W.  HENSLEY,  Indianapolis. 

H.  HILGEMEIER,  Ft.  Wayne. 

W.  H.  HILL,  Arbuckle  &  Co,,  Rushville. 

W.  C.  HORN,  Marshalltown  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Muncie. 
THOS.  F.  HORNADAY,  Brazil  Face  Brick  Co.,  Brazil. 
J.  M.  HOSKINS,  T.  H.  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute, 
MAX  IMSCHER,  Ft.  Wayne. 

JAMES  F.  IRWIN,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

HAROLD  JOHNSON,  Johnson,  Jackson  &  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

A.  F.  KEENEY,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
J.  KELLEY,  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  Rushville. 

STEPHEN  KELLY,  Arbuckle  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind. 

PAUL  KINDER,  Ft.  Wayne. 

H.  C.  KLEYMEYER,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Evansville. 
MRS.  H.  C.  KLEYMEYER,  Evansville. 

GEORGE  M.  KRICK,  Krick-Tyndall  &  Co.,  Decatur,  Ind. 
R.  B.  LAWSON,  Otterbein,  Ind. 

D.  W.  LOVE  JOY,  A.  B.  Meyer  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  E.  EXNER,  Coffeyville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

G.  B.  LUCKETT,  Crawfordsville  Shale  B.  Co.,  Crawfords¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

A.  A.  McCLANNOCK,  The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort. 

H.  McCLEMONS,  Cannellton  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Cannellton. 
THOS.  McCREA,  Brick  &  Pipe  Co.,  Brazil. 


C.  C.  McMILLAN,  Medora  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Medora,  Ind. 

F.  P.  MEIERS,  The  Jno.  C.  Boss  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

C.  C.  MILLER,  Ft.  Wayne  Brick  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne. 

SAM  MOORE,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
MRS.  E.  C.  MORRISON,  Brooklyn. 

MRS.  V.  C.  MORRISON,  Brooklyn. 

E.  A.  MORSE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

MRS.  E.  A.  MORSE,  South  Bend. 

V.  T.  OUTLAND,  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
S.  D.  PARKER,  Medora  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Medora,  Ind. 

C.  E.  POSTON,  Poston  Brick  Co.,  Attica. 

ALBERT  POTTS,  C.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MRS.  ALBERT  POTTS,  Indianapolis. 

GEO.  J.  POTTS,  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  M.  POWELL,  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Brooklyn,  Ind. 
JNO.  B.  PRULLAGE,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

S.  J.  PRULLAGE,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

JAMES  E.  RANDALL,  The  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
THEO.  A.  RANDALL,  Sec’y  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
MBS.  T.  A.  RANDALL,  Indianapolis. 

O.  E.  REAGAN,  Rose  Poly.  School,  Terre  Haute. 

JOE  J.  RISCH,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

JNO.  A.  RISCH,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

J.  W.  ROBB,  Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind. 
TOM  S.  ROUSE,  Brazil,  Ind. 

RUTLEDGE.  WILLIAM  A.  20  Hamlin  St.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

W.  J.  SNYDER,  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

M.  J.  SPRANG,  The  Sprang  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne. 
DOUGLAS  F.  STEVENS,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Cayuga,  Ind. 
MISS  MAUD  SWAN,  Indianapolis. 

L.  C.  THRASHER,  Marion,  Ind. 

JNO.  W.  TYNDALL,  Krick  &  Tyndall  Co.,  Decatur,  Ind. 
MISS  ADDIE  WALLACE,  Clayworker,  Indianapolis. 

F.  L.  WARNER,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
WILDER,  THOMAS  M.  Wildwood  Shop,  Ravinia,  Ill. 

C.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

YOWELL,  JOHN  B.  Dudley,  Ill. 

J.  H.  ZELLER,  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

MRS.  JOHN  ZELLER,  Brazil. 

IOWA 

L.  AULMANN,  Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  la. 
BEACHER,  MILTON  F.  Ames,  Iowa. 

PAUL  BEER,  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
JNO.  BENEDICT,  Davenport,  la. 

JOHN  BERWABD,  Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport. 
W.  H.  BRECHT,  Boone. 

E.  F.  BRIDGES,  C.  E.,  Oskaloosa. 

G.  E.  GOLDNER,  Vincent  Clay  Product  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 
TOM  W.  GREEN,  Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Works. 

F.  HALL,  Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  Davenport. 

J.  D.  W.  HALL,  Des  Moines. 

H.  HUESS,  Engr.  Faculty  la.  State  College,  Ames. 

M.  J.  LOFTICE,  Cooper  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  New  Haven,  la. 
W.  A.  LOUDON,  Fairfield  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Fairfield. 
LOOMIS,  GEO.  A.  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

E.  M.  LUNDIEN,  Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Dayton. 

C.  A.  MARSHALL,  Cresco  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Cresco,  la. 
S.  M.  McHOSE,  Nevada,  la. 

R.  M.  McHOSE,  Nevada,  la. 

JOHN  MERRILL,  Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City. 
MERRY,  CARL  E.  Iowa  Pipe  &  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines. 

D.  F.  MOREY,  Morey  Clay  Products  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
GUY  E.  NETTLETON,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Mason  City, 
FRED  PATTERSON,  Fairfield  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Fairfield. 
C.  B.  PLATT,  Platt  Pressed  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Van 

Meter,  la. 

H.  A.  RANSON,  Des  Moines. 

A.  B.  SCOTT,  Boone. 

W.  S.  SHUTTS,  Centerville  Brick  Co.,  Centerville,  la. 
FRANK  SHUMAN,  Postville  Clay  Products  Co.,  Post- 
ville,  la. 

F.  B.  STEPHENSON,  Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason 
City. 

A.  C.  WESTENDORF,  Dav.  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport. 

J.  L.  STEVENS,  Boone  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Boone,  la. 

F.  W.  STUART,  Shackelford  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
H.  L.  TRAMP,  Creston  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Creston,  la. 
LEON  VINCENT,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 

WALTON,  SAMUEL  F.  Ames,  la. 

NICK  WELLS,  Postville  Clay  Products  Co.,  Postville,  la. 
J.  G.  WERNER,  Farmers’  Co-op.  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ma¬ 
son  City,  la. 

MRS.  WILSON,  Mason  City. 

W.  E.  WILSON,  Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City. 
C.  R.  WOOD,  JR.,  C.  E.,  Garner. 

KANSAS 

B.  W.  BALLOU,  Kan.  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffville. 
J.  W.  BOGUE.  3  V.  Brick  Co.,  Neodesha,  Kan. 

R.  L.  BYRAM,  Kan.  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffville,  Kan. 
W.  J.  CALHOUN,  Ft.  Scott  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ft.  Scott. 
W.  K.  CALHOUN,  Ft.  Scott  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Fort  Scott 
W.  S.  COCHRANE,  Midland  Brick  Co.,  Peru,  Kan. 

J.  F.  DENISON,  The  Denison  Clay  Co.,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 
CLAUDE  E.  FULLER,  Buffalo  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  Kan. 
W.  R.  GUNN,  Ft.  Scott  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 
B.  E.  LaDOW,  Fredonia,  Kan. 
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C.  A.  NOLL,  Kan.  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

P.  J.  OPPEN,  Fredonia  Brick  Co.,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

KENTUCKY 

FRED  W.  ALHORN,  Morganfield. 

GEO.  E.  DERRY,  Central  Ky.  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky. 

GEO.  E.  DERRY,  Cen.  Ky.  Brk.  &  Pav.  Co.,  Lexington. 

E.  R.  DILLEHAY,  Dillehay  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ky. 

F.  C.  KLUTEY,  Kleymeyer  &  Klutey  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Ky. 

R.  B.  SHELTON,  Covington. 

J.  CROW  TAYLOR,  Louisville,  Ky. 

OWEN  TYLER,  Louisville,  Ky. 

LOUISIANA 

F.  SALMEN,  Salmen  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.,  Slidell,  La. 

MAINE 

C.  M.  DAGGETT,  Horace  Purinton  Co.,  Waterville,  Me. 
JAMES  A.  DURGIN,  Saco  Brick  Co.,  Saco,  Maine. 

ROBT.  NESCH,  Pitts.  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
HORACE  PURINTON,  Horace  Purinton  Co.,  Waterville. 

MARYLAND 

P.  BOYD.  Maryland  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Baltimore. 

R.  E.  BROWN,  Union  Mining  Co.,  Mt.  Savage,  Md. 
SAMUEL  R.  BUSEY,  Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CHARLES  H.  CLAIBORNE,  Union  Mining  Co.,  Baltimore. 
JOHN  W.  HALLE,  Westport  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore, 
W.  L.  HAMILTON,  Union  Mining  Co.,  Mt.  Savage,  Md. 
RAMSAY,  ANDREW.  Andrew  Ramsay  Co.,  Mt.  Savage. 

A.  H.  RUSSELL,  Burns  &  Russell  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CHAS.  W.  SLAGLE,  Burns  &  Russell  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
GEO.  P.  ZOUCH,  Hudson  Cement  &  Sup.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

J.  W.  HAHN,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  A.  BAILEY,  Springfield  Brick  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

J.  A.  DOLBEN,  Dolben  &  Sullivan,  Boston  Mass. 

B.  C.  PIERCE,  Presby  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 
ARTHUR  D.  ROGERS,  The  Brickbuilder,  Boston,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN 

MARTIN  BATES,  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

H.  L.  BLAN SHIELD,  Wyandotte. 

G.  G  BRUBAKER,  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh. 

C.  H.  BRYAN,  Lonyo  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CHAS.  BURRIDGE,  H.  Brewer  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

WM.  F.  CLARK,  Grand  Rapids  Brick  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
DR.  CLIPPERT,  Detroit,  Mich. 

G.  H.  CLIPPERT,  Geo.  H.  Clippert  &  Bros.  Brick  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  F.  CLIPPERT,  Geo.  H.  Clippert  &  Bros.  Brick  Co. 
P.  W.  A.  FITZEMUSSEN,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh. 
FOX,  HARRY  B.  Sparta  Clay  Works,  Sparta. 

J.  HAARER,  Com.  of  Public  Wks.,  Detroit. 

S.  C.  HAINES,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

JACOB  HOCKSEMA,  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Hamilton,  Mich. 
PETER  HOCKSEMA,  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Holland,  Mich. 

F.  B.  HOLMES,  F.  B.  Holmes  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  W.  HOLMES,  Puritan  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

JNO.  L.  JACKSON,  Am.  Sandstone  Brick  Mfg.  Co., 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

CHAS.  H.  KEPLER,  Saginaw  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Saginaw 
JOS.  LARKINS,  Lonyo  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  LEON  LEONARD,  Leonard  Brick  Co.,  Delton,  Mich. 

J.  F.  LEWIS,  Jackson,  Mich. 

J.  G.  MAMER,  Mamer  Brick  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
FREDERICK  H.  MCDONALD,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
THOS.  OLIFF,  Clio,  Mich. 

E.  J.  S CHARI S,  Detroit  Brick  &  Sales  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
RALPH  SPENCER,  Dresden  Sand  Co.,  Detroit. 

G.  S.  TOTTER,  Detroit  Brick  Sales  Co.,  Detroit. 

JNO.  VANDENBURG,  Grand  Rapids  Brick  Co. 

G.  VANEKLASSEN,  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
JNO.  VANEKLASEN,  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

J.  S.  VAN  VOLKENBURGH,  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland. 

Ml  NNESOTA 

AXEL  ANDERSON,  Anderson  Brick  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
ED.  BARR,  Austin,  Minn. 

J.  K.  CABAINS,  Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

S.  G.  CASS,  Jackson  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  Jackson,  Minn. 

H.  E.  CULLUM,  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
MRS.  H.  E.  CULLUM,  Minneapolis. 

JNO.  H.  DONOHUE,  JR.,  North  Brick  &  Sup.  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

J.  T.  HARRINGTON,  Northern  Brick  &  Sup.  Co. 

T.  P.  HARRINGTON,  Harrington  Bros.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
HENRY  M.  JANDRICK,  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
LOUIS  KOCH,  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  J.  NIXON,  Paine  &  Nixon,  Duluth,  Minn. 

F.  J.  PASSE,  Preston  Brick  Yard,  Preston,  Minn. 

C.  A.  PHILLIPS,  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

S.  W.  VANCE,  Crookston  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Crookston. 

MISSOURI 

H.  C.  BECKMAN,  Progress  Press  Brick  &  Mchy.  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L  G.  BLACKMER,  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Louis. 


P.  R.  BLACKMER,  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
F.  L.  BUNTON,  Laclede- Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
F.  B.  CLYATT,  Fidelity  Materials  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  CONNETT,  St.  Joseph  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Joseph. 

R.  I.  DENNISON,  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
W.  S.  DICKEY,  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City. 
C.  FRED  FOLEY,  Independent  Powder  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
MRS.  S.  M.  GOULD,  St.  Louis. 

S.  M.  GOULD,  Alton  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MRS.  R.  F.  GRADY,  St.  Louis. 

A.  P.  GREEN,  Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo. 
J.  L.  GREEN,  Laclede  Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

R.  F.  GRADY,  St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  W.  GRICE,  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

E.  L.  HESS,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G'.  R.  HESS,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

GEO.  JONES,  Evans  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
J.  J.  KOCH,  Fernholts  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
H.  K.  LACKLAND,  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  St. 

F.  C.  LAFOUNTAIN,  Kan.  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

MRS.  LEMMON  PARKER,  St.  Louis. 

BRECKINRIDGE  DONG,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  P.  McGRATH,  Illinois  Supply  &  Const.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
F.  R.  MINTON,  Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico 

S.  MITCHELL,  Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
MAX  MUELLER,  Mueller  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LEMON  PARKER,  Parker,  Russell  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  P.  POST,  Post  Bros.,  Commerce,  Mo. 

S.  H.  PROTHEROE,  Main  Belting  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O.  W.  RENKERT,  Moberly  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Moberly 
WM.  L.  RODGERS,  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  St. 
ROY  G.  SMITH,  The  Bonnot  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

GEO.  C.  STEPHENS,  Bryant  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
FRED  TALBOT,  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

GEO.  H.  TEFFT,  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

GEO.  E.  THOMAS,  Highland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
GAIL  R.  TRUMAN,  St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
GEO.  C.  VIDETTO,  American  Pulv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
H.  A.  WHEELER,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  B.  WILEY,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

M.  J.  WILLIAMS,  Williams  Crusher  &  Pulv.  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  ; 

MONTANA 

C.  H.  BRAY,  Western  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Helena,  Mont. 

H.  H.  GRENNISS,  A.  C.  M.  Co.  Brick  Dept;,  Great  Falls. 
GUNNISS,  WM.  H.  Anaconda. 

A.  L.  SMITH,  Western  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Helena,  Mont. 

NEBRASKA 

A.  C.  BURK,  Omaha  Clay  Works,  Omaha,  Neb. 

S.  A.  CORNEER,  Farmers’  Clay  Products  Co.,  Omaha. 

D.  A.  HANSEN,  Omaha  Clay  Works,  Omaha,  Neb. 

B.  KOEHLER,  A.  Koehler  Co.,  Geneva,  Neb. 

A.  McMILLAN,  Yankee  Hill  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
JOHN  S.  NEBLE,  Omaha  Clay  Works,  Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  S.  NICHOLS,  Columbus  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Neb. 

L.  H.  OURER,  Farmers’  Clay  Products  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
W.  SEDGELY,  Farmers’  Clay  Products  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
J.  FRED  SMITH,  Smith  Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WM.  SMITH,  Smith  Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

R.  E.  SUNDERLAND,  Sunderland  Brothers,  Omaha,  Neb. 

C.  STRAHLE,  Stanton. 

R.  J.  STRAHLE,  Stanton. 

NEW  JERSEY 

HOWARD  W.  BLOOMFIELD,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

R.  K.  BOWMAN,  J.  L.  Mott  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

W.  J.  J.  BOWMAN,  J.  L.  Mott  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
BOWMAN,  R.  K.  Fireclay  &  Porcelain  Co.,  Trenton. 
BRUNER,  WILLARD  L.  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem. 
Co.,  Perth  Amboy. 

A.  R.  CAMPBELL,  Federal  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Metuchen. 
PROF.  C.  W.  CONNELLY,  Rutgers  State  College,  New 
Brunswick. 

CHAS.  A.  ERNSTBERGER,  Tomkins  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
ABEL  HANSEN,  Fords  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Perth  Amboy. 
HEIDINGSFELD,  R.  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick. 

J.  I.  MAUGLE,  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Passaic. 

PROF.  C.  W.  PARMELEE,  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

A.  S.  REID,  A.  S.  Reid  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CHARLES  REMMEY,  Atlantic  Brick  Co.,  Mays  Landing. 
HEINRICH  RIES,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick. 
FRANZ  ROESSLER,  R.  H.  Co.,  Perth  Amboy. 

SIMCOE,  GEORGE.  Electrical  Porcelain  Mfg.  Co.,  Tren¬ 
ton. 

P.  H.  SWALM,  J.  L.  Mott  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
TOWNSEND,  EVERETT.  Robertson  Tile  Co.,  Trenton. 
F.  W.  WALTERS,  Perth  Amboy  Fire  Brick  Co. 

PROF.  CHAS.  WEELANS,  Monument  Pottery  Go.,  Trenton. 
OTO  W.  WILL,  Roessler-Hasslacher  Co.,  Perth  Amboy. 
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NEW  YORK 

A.  E.  ALDRIDGE,  New  York  City. 

B.  J.  ALLISON,  JR.,  Haverstraw. 

A.  A.  AYERS,  Carter,  Black  &  Ayers,  New  York  City. 

O.  W.  BASTED,  New  York  City. 

HENRY  BENDER,  Bender  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PROF.  CHAS.  F.  BINNS,  Alfred. 

W.  C.  BLACK,  Carter,  Black  &  Ayers,  New  York  City. 

C.  A.  BLOOMFIELD,  Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  Y. 
EDWIN  BROCKWAY,  Brockway  Brick  Co.,  Brockway. 
JNO.  F.  BURKE,  Burke  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EDGAR  J.  BUTLERHEIM,  New  York. 

E.  H.  CALLOWAY,  E.  H.  Calloway  Eng.  Co.,  New  York. 
H.  R.  CALLOWAY,  E.  H.  Calloway  Eng.  Co.,  New  York. 
MRS.  CAREY,  Carey  Brick  Works,  Mechanicsville. 

N.  COVERT,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC  DOOR  CO.,  Jamestown. 

F.  JOS.  DEGENHART,  John  H.  Black  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
FRANK  DE  NOYELLES,  Haverstraw. 

C.  W.  DENNISTON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  DIETSCHLER,  Dietschler  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  EISENHART,  Consolidated  Brick  Co.,  Horseheads. 
EKESON,  E.  V.  N.  Y.  Arch.  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

MRS.  R.  G.  EISENHART,  Horseheads. 

J.  PARKER  B.  FISKE,  Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
DENTON  FOWLER,  JR.,  Haverstraw. 

JNO.  E.  FOWLER,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  GARDNER,  Am.  Enameled  B.  &  T.  Co.,  New  York. 
GEER,  WALTER.  N.  Y.  Arch.  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
PERCIVAL  GOLDIN,  Catskill. 

PHILIP  GOLDRICK,  Saugerties. 

W.  H.  GORSLINE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GRANT,  J.  D.,  Federal  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

M.  E.  GREGORY,  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  &  Tile  Co.,  Corn¬ 
ing,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  M.  E.  GREGORY,  Corning. 

FRED  M.  HAENZEL,  John  H.  Black  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
H.  HAIGH,  Catskill. 

LAMBERT  HAIGH,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

H.  HAIGLE,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

S.  M.  HAMILTON,  Buffalo  Building  &  Supply  Co.,  Buffalo. 
CHARLES  T.  HARRIS,  Fisk  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  L.  HAYES,  Buffalo  Building  &  Supply  Co.,  Buffalo. 
JACOB  HENESLER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  HOLLISTER,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady. 

MRS.  H.  H.  HORNSBY,  New  York. 

E.  M.  HOUGHTALING,  New  York  City. 

B.  JACQUART,  American  Enameled  B.  &  T.  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

H.  J.  JOVA,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

P.  R.  KETCHAM,  O.  W.  Ketchan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

R.  D.  LANDRUM,  Lisk  Mfg.  Co.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

H.  JEROME  LEE,  Building  Brick  Ass’n,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT  MAIN,  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WERNER  MALSCH,  Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

J.  I.  MANGLE,  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
LEVI  MARSHALL,  JR.,  Consolidated  Brick  Co.,  Horse¬ 
heads,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  L.  MARSHALL,  Horseheads. 

MATHIASEN,  KARL.  N.  J.  Arch.  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

T.  C.  McDERMOTT,  Mohawk  Valley  Brick  &  Sup.  Co., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  MEAD,  Onondaga  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Warners,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  J.  H.  MEAD,  Warner. 

G.  B.  MENTZ,  G.  B.  Mentz  &  Co.,  Walkill,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  G.  B.  MENTZ,  Wallkill. 

G.  H.  MORTON,  Jewettville  Brick  Co.,  Jewettville,  N.  Y. 
OLE  SON,  P.  South  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

JAS.  P.  PENFIELD,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  New  York. 
R.  C.  PENFIELD,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

ALFRED  PETTIT,  Chestnut  Ridge  White  Brick  Co., 
New  York. 

MRS.  A.  PETTIT,  Brooklyn. 

J.  POST,  W.  &  J.  Post,  East  Williston,  N.  Y. 

HEINRICH  RIES,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ALONZO  ROSE,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

IRVING  J.  ROSE,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

JNO.  B.  ROSE,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  RODGERS,  Rochester  Brick  &  Tile  Mfg.  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  W.  H.  ROGERS,  Rochester. 

A.  R.  ROOT,  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  New  York. 

E.  D.  ROSENCRANS,  The  American  Architect,  New  York 
GEO.  L.  SCHMIDT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  W.  SCHMIDT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.  MRS.  F.  H.  SCHNEIDER,  Rochester. 

JOHN  E.  SCHUESLER,  Schuesler  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. 

G.  E.  SLY,  The  American  Architect,  New  York  City. 
HARRY  W.  SMITH,  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
New  York. 

F.  H.  SNYDER,  United  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  STEADMAN,  Steadman  &  Robinson  Co.,  Greenridge. 
J.  H.  SUDERLY,  Coeymans,  N.  Y. 

THEO.  H.  SWAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JAY  TERRY,  Terry  Bros.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  J.  TERRY,  Kingston. 


LUCIEN  H.  WASHBURN,  Haverstraw. 

R.  A.  WHISTON,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

V.  H.  WHITNEY,  C.  Berricks  Sons  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

A.  R.  D.  JOHNSON,  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co.,  Raleigh. 

J.  H.  RICH,  Piedmont  Industrial,  Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 

H.  O.  STEELE,  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  Co.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FRANK  GEHEKE,  Red  River  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

GEHEKE,  FRANK.  Grand  Forks. 

A.  1.  HUNTER,  Red  River  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Grand  Forks, 

F.  LENTZ,  Hebron  Fire  &  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Hebron. 

OHIO 

J.  M.  ADAMS,  Iron  Clay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

SAM’L  ADOO,  Northwestern  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto,  O. 

W.  N.  ALDERMAN,  The  Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  O. 
GEO.  E.  ANDERS,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JNO.  ANDERS,  Cincinnati,  O. 

G.  A.  ANDERSON,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O. 

D.  ARBUCKLE,  American  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

T.  M.  AUBLE,  Wadsworth  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Wadsworth,  O. 
A.  J.  AUBREY,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 
KENNETH  R.  AYER,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O 

A.  W.  AYLESWORTH,  The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

F.  E.  BAKER,  National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima. 

W.  R.  BARNHART,  JR.,  Wooster  Shale  Brick  Co.,  W®os- 
ANDREW  BASEL,  Newburgh  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

B.  B.  BELDEN,  Canton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

R.  C.  BENNETT,  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  O. 

H.  E.  BENFIELD,  Ohio  Min.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

E.  F.  BENTLEY,  Ohio  Galv.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles. 

GEO.  O.  BERRY,  Columbus,  O. 

W.  T.  BLACKBURN,  Dunn  Wire-cut-lug  Brick  Co.,  Con- 
neaut. 

C.  C.  BLAIR,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 

J.  M.  BLAIR,  The  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
WILL  P.  BLAIR,  National  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.’  Assn., 

Cleveland,  O. 

F.  M.  BRADY,  Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
E.  G.  BRICKLER,  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
BROWER,  FRED.  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus. 

DAVIS  BROWN,  The  American  Clay  Machy.  Co.,  Bucyrus. 
A.  J.  BUCH,  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. 
H.  S.  BURGESS,  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
PRESS  CAMPBELL,  Canton,  O. 

J.  W.  CANDLER,  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
J.  W.  CHANNEL,  Milvin  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  Melvin,  O. 

W.  F.  CHANNEL,  Melvin  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  Melvin,  O. 

J.  LEO  CHILD,  Hancock  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Findlay,  O. 

MISS  MAY  COOKE  (ceramist),  Columbus. 

CHARLES  M.  CROOK,  Youngstown,  O. 

R.  N.  CROOK,  Youngstown. 

H.  B.  CRUM,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Willoughby. 
A.  J.  DARBYSHIRE,  Sabina,  O. 

MRS.  A.  J.  DARBYSHIRE,  Sabina. 

E.  F.  DECKERT,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

E.  F.  DECKERT,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland. 

CHARLES  J.  DECKMAN,  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

D.  D.  DEEDS,  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  O. 

G.  W.  DENNISON,  Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  C.  DENNISON,  Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

A.  DENRIGHT,  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

C.  H.  DOAN,  Nelsonvill  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

F.  W.  DONAHOE,  The  Everhard  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 

A.  P.  DOUGHERTY,  Ohio  Galv.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles. 

ED.  W.  DOW,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 
C.  T.  DUN,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

A.  J.  DUNN,  Chase  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

MRS.  JNO.  DUNN,  Conneaut. 

FRANK  B.  DUNN,  Dunn  Wire-Cut  Lug  Brick  Co.,  Con¬ 
neaut,  O. 

SPENCER  M.  DUTY,  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland 

H.  H.  FATE,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O. 

A.  J.  FREESE,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Gabon,  O. 

H.  H.  FREESE,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O. 

BEN  S.  FISHER,  Col.  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Union 
Furnace,  O. 

GEORGE  P.  FISHER,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 
J.  F.  FISHER,  Deckman-Duty  Co.,  Malvern,  Ohio. 

L.  A.  FORD,  American  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

E.  P.  FOSTER,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 
JOS.  FOSTER,  JR.,  American  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

J.  W.  FORSYTHE,  Riverside  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  Fremont. 
H.  F.  FOX,  Sparta  Clay  Co.,  Sparta,  O. 

CHAS.  H.  FRANK,  Athens  &  Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 

R.  L.  FRINK,  The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.,  Columbus. 

HON.  JAS.  R.  GARFIELD,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  A.  GARBER,  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  O. 
W.  P.  GOU CHER,  Toronto. 


BIG  WEEK  GUESTS 


H.  O.  Steele,  Steele  &  Sons,  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 


A.  L.  Schultz,  A.  I_.  Schultz  &  Son, 
Chicago. 


W.  N.  Durbin,  Secretary  Anderson 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind. 


Chas.  Stevenson,  Head  of  Stevenson 
Co.,  Welisville,  O. 


J.  W.  Hensley,  Veteran  Machinery 
Man,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


J.  H.  Chambers,  Head  Chambers  Bros. 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  F.  Schultz,  A.  L.  Schultz  &  Son, 
Chicago. 
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E.  F.  GRAND,  The  Pursell-Grand  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

L.  F.  GRANT,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

WM.  G.  GRIFFITHS,  The  Pyro  Clay  Products  Co.,  Oak 
Hill,  O. 

H.  S.  HAMILTON,  The  McArthur  Brick  Co.,  McArthur,  O. 
ELIHU  HARPHAM,  Buckeye  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
W.  HARPHIN,  Akron  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Akron. 

L.  W.  HARSTON,  Atlas  Car  Co.,  Cleveland. 

E.  G'.  HAUSERMAN,  The  Queisser-Bliss  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
W.  H.  HAWKINS,  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

S.  J.  HEAFIELD,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Columbus. 

H.  C.  HENDERSON,  Columbus,  O. 

JAS.  P.  HINDE,  Hinde  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
W.  H.  HOAGLAND,  Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
RICHARD  B.  HOEHNE,  Ceramic  Engineer,  Bucyrus,  O. 

F.  A.  HOILES,  The  Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

W.  A.  HOLST,  W.  O.  Holst  Bldg.  Supply  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

F.  L.  HOPLEY,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 
W.  A.  HOWELL,  Collinwood  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

D.  E.  HUMPHREY,  Deckman-Duty  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
WM.  H.  HUNT,  Cleveland,  O. 

C.  E.  JEWETT,  Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Nelson- 
ville,  O. 

C.  W.  JOSLIN,  Conneaut  Shovel  Co.,  Conneaut. 

I.  M.  JUSTICE,  Mfrs.  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

H.  J.  KAUFMAN,  Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
THOS.  KENNEDY,  Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Toronto,  O. 

A.  K.  KIELEY,  American  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland. 

L.  G.  KILBOURNE,  Col.  Brick  &  T.  C.  Co.  Columbus,  O. 

A.  K.  KINLEY,  American  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

MISS  BLANCHE  KINNER,  Conneaut. 

A.  B.  KLINE,  Cleveland. 

E.  E.  KLOOZ,  Trumbull  Brick  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 

A.  M.  KNIGHT,  Akron. 

A.  R.  KUHLMAN.  Ohio  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

M.  H.  LEATHERMAN,  Wadsworth  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Wads¬ 
worth,  O. 

DAVID  LEHMAN,  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

R.  L.  LEWIS,  The  Wassal  Brick  Co.,  Glouster,  O. 
ELLIS  LOVEJOY,  Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

A.  B.  LUTEN,  Metropolitan  Pav.  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
MANDLER,  CHAS.  J  Allen  Filter  Co.,  Toledo. 

F.  L.  MANNING,  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Portsmouth. 
CHARLES  P.  MARTIN,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  O. 

JAS.  P.  MARTIN,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus. 

A.  P.  MAURER,  Metropolitan  Pav.  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

W.  S.  McCAMERON,  L.  H.  McCameron  Bros.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

C.  E.  McCAMMON,  L.  H.  McCammon  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  C.  McCAUSLAND,  McCausland  Bros.,  Akron,  O. 

M’ CLAVE,  J.  M.  Amer.  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Akron. 

FRANK  McCLELLAN,  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  London, 
H.  H.  McDonald,  Nat’l  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.’  Assn.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

M.  McEVERHARD,  The  Everhard  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 

H.  A.  McLAUGHLIN,  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lo¬ 
rain,  O. 

R.  D.  McMANIGAL,  Logan,  O. 

MRS.  R.  D.  McMANIGAL,  Logan. 

STANLEY  L.  McMICHAEL,  Cleveland,  O. 

A.  B.  McNICHOLS,  American  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland. 
R.  J.  MEKIN,  East  Liverpool. 

E.  G.  MENGELMAN,  Canton,  O. 

EDWIN  L.  MITCHELL,  The  Mitchell  Brick  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

WM.  MITCHELL,  The  Mitchell  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
J.  R.  MONTGOMERY,  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co., 
Findlay,  O. 

D.  G.  MOOMAW,  Stone  Creek,  O. 

GEO.  H.  MOOMAW,  Sheffer  &  Moomaw  Bros.,  Sugar 
Creek,  O. 

F.  MONTGOMERY,  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co.,  Findlay. 
J.  D.  MORRIS,  Canton. 

J.  L.  MURPHY,  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O. 
MRS.  L.  J.  MURPHY,  Nelsonville. 

R.  NEWBOLD,  Kiln  Builder,  Toronto. 

A.  B.  NICHOLS,  American  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land.  O. 

HARRY  NICHOLSON,  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Toronto,  O. 
J.  B.  NICHOLSON,  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Toronto,  O. 
EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

A.  A.  OLDHAM,  The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

M.  F.  O’SULLIVAN,  Toledo,  O. 

PARKER,  LEMON.  Parker-Russel  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

F.  K.  PENCE,  A.  E.  T.  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 

L.  W.  PENFIELD,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  O. 

MRS.  L.  W.  PENFIELD,  Willoughby. 

R.  C.  PENFIELD,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus. 
R.  O.  PERROTT,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus. 
MEAD  PETTY,  Mead  Petty  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Amherst. 
O.  S.  PILSLOW,  The  McArthur  Brick  Co.,  McArthur,  O. 
MRS.  D.  D.  PLACE,  Galion. 

MRS.  M.  L.  PLACE,  Galion. 

B.  E.  PLACE,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O. 


B.  T.  POTTER,  Coshocton  Brick  C'o.,  Coshocton,  O. 

Amos  P.  POTTS,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

F.  C.  PRESTON,  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
ROSS  C.  PURDY,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

WALTER  PURSELL,  The  Pursell-Grand  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

R.  L.  QUEISSER,  Queisser-Bliss  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

PHILIP  RAINER,  Newburgh  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Bedford,  O. 

N.  C.  RALPH,  Ashtabula  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O. 
ED.  RALLEY,  Canton. 

MISS  RITA  RANDALL,  Columbus. 

CHAS.  W.  RAYMOND,  JR.,  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  O. 

D.  E.  REAGAN,  Hocking  Valley  Prod.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
MRS.  D.  E.  REAGAN,  Columbus. 

W.  REECE,  Canvas  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

THOMAS  A.  REES,  H.  P.  Camp  Co.,  Aultman,  O. 

S.  P.  REITZ,  Black  Fork  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. 

CHAS.  H.  REKER,  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
W.  D.  RICHARDSON,  Ohio  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Shawnee. 
ARTHUR  W.  RIGGS,  Canton  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

G.  L.  ROGERS,  National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Lima. 

W.  H.  ROOK,  Amreican  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Akron. 

3.  O.  RORICK,  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  London,  O. 

J.  R.  ROWLAND,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown. 

E.  J.  RUTLAND,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus, 
VALENTINE  RICE,  So.  Webster  Face  Brick  Co.,  Chilli- 

cothe,  O. 

W.  A.  SACHS,  Mfrs.  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

H.  B.  SCHALL,  Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Nelson¬ 
ville,  O. 

J.  L.  SCHROLL,  Mfrs.  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

C.  B.  SHARER,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus. 
P.  J.  SHEEAN,  Director  Public  Wits.,  Niles. 

GEO.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  Columbus,  O. 

P.  L.  SIMPSON,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus. 

R.  E.  SNIDER,  Ludowici- Celadon  Co.,  Cleveland. 

H.  S.  SIMPSON,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus, 
JOHN  H.  SIMPSON,  Trimble  Brick  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

C.  D.  SMITH,  Auburndale  Brick  Works,  Toledo,  O. 

H.  W'.  SMITH,  Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemial  Co.,  E.  Liv¬ 
erpool,  O. 

H.  W.  SPAULDING,  American  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

L.  W.  SPRAGUE,  The  McArthur  Brick  Oo.,  McArthur,  O. 
HOMER  F.  STALEY,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 
BURT,  STANLEY  G.  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
JAS.  B.  STANWOOD,  Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

C.  G.  STEVENSON,  The  Stevenson  Co.,  Wellsville,  O. 
MRS.  C.  B.  STEVENSON,  Wellsville. 

J.  P.  STILLWAUGH,  The  Hamilton  Brick  Co. 

JNO.  M.  STONER,  Cin.  Clay  Products  Go.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
C.  B.  STOWE,  Stowe-Fuller  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

H.  M.  STRONG,  So.  Webster  Face  Brick  Co.,  So.  Web¬ 
ster,  O. 

HENRY  SUER,  H.  Suer  &  Bro.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

H.  R.  SYKES,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O. 

H.  L.  TAITE,  Canvas  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

JESSE  TAYLOR,  Dayton. 

THOMAS,  G.  E.  Highlands  Fireclay  Co.,  S't.  Louis. 

SANT,  THOMAS  H.  Miner  &  Broker,  East  Liverpool,  O. 

O.  N.  TOWNSEND,  T.  B.  Townsend  B.  &  C.  Co.,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O. 

MRS.  O.  N.  TOWNSEND,  Zanesville. 

TURNER,  A.  M.  Scioto  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Sciotoville. 

H.  J.  VOTAW,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O. 

D.  L.  WADSWORTH,  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

A.  R.  WARNER,  The  White  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

PHIL  A.  WEBER,  City  Engineer,  Canton,  O. 

WEELANS,  CHAS.  Monument  Pottery  Co.,  Columbus. 

L.  R.  WELLS,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 
DONNELLY  WEVER,  Cincinnati,  O. 

C.  C.  WHITACRE,  Whitacre  Fireproofing  Co.,  Waynesboro. 

E.  R.  WHITE,  Cleveland. 

G.  M.  WHITNEY,  The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co., 
Conneaut. 

J.  B.  WILCOX,  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

H.  B.  WILEY,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus. 

O.  T.  WITTER,  Metropolitan  P.  B.  Co.,  Canton,  O 
YOUNG,  GEORGE  F.  Roseville  Pottery  Co.,  Zanesville. 

M.  K.  ZIMMERMAN,  Brick  &  Clay  Record,  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  O. 

ZOPFI,  ALBERT  S.  Buckeye  Clay  Pot.  Co.,  Toledo. 

J.  R.  ZMUNT,  Newburgh  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

OKLAHOMA 

C.  A.  HOSHOUR.  Cleveland  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Oklahoma  City. 
L.  C.  Snider,  Okla.  Geog.  Survey,  Norman,  Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

W.  C.  ALWINE,  Alwine  Bros.,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

MRS.  W.  C.  ALWINE,  New  Oxford. 

A.  W.  ANDERSON,  C.  E.,  Woodlawn. 

D.  H.  ATHERTON,  Williamsgrove  Brick  Co.,  Phillips- 
burg,  Pa. 

J.  C.  BABBITT,  Orenstein,  Arthur  Koppel  Co.,  Pittsburg. 
A.  S.  BAIRD,  United  Brick  &  Clay  Products  Co.,  Phil. 
H.  R.  BEAGLE,  Beaver  Clay  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
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M.  L.  BELL,  Willbarre,  Pa. 

MRS.  M.  W.  BLAIR,  Kushequa. 

MARION  W.  BLAIR,  Kushequa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 
BROWN,  G.  H.  Asst.  Cer.  Chem.,  Bur.  of  Standards, 
Pittsburgh. 

RICH.  I.  BROWN,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

J.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
MRS.  J.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Philadelphia. 

G.  H.  CLARK,  Kittanning  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburg. 
CONKLING  &  ARMSTRONG.  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM  CONWAY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DANIEL  CUSTER,  Daniel  Custer  &  Sons,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
T.  P.  CUTHBERT,  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  W.  DENNISTON,  Rochester. 

M.  R.  DeFRANCE,  Vanport  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  WARREN  DE  ROSAY,  Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  Corry. 
GRANT  DIBERT,  Iron  City  Brick  &  Stone  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

GEORGE  T.  DICKOVER,  Dickover  &  Son,  Wilkesbarre, 
WM.  S.  DICKOVER,  Dickover  &  Son,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
MRS.  GEO.  T.  DIEKMER,  Wilkes-Barre. 

S.  B.  DOBBS,  S.  B.  Dobbs  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  C.  ENGLE,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
G.  H.  FRANCIS,  United  Brick  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

C.  E.  FOSTER,  Kittanning  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

G.  W.  FOSTER,  Pearl  Product  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

J.  C.  FOWLER,  Watsontown  Brick  &  C.  Prod.  Co.,  Wat- 
sontown,  Pa. 

W.  HARRY  GALTL,  A.  S.  Reid  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ELMER  GEOUGEION,  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works,  Phil. 

W.  H.  GIBB,  The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  H.  GLONINGER,  Gloninger  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S.  B.  GOUCHER,  Nat.  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  B.  HAMMOND,  Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa. 
WM.  HANLEY,  Bradford  Press  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
W.  R.  HASSELBACK,  DuBois  &  Butler  Brick  Co. 

R.  R.  HICE,  Beaver,  Pa. 

W.  H.  HILL,  Watsontown  Brick  &  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Wat¬ 
sontown,  Pa. 

W.  M.  HODGES,  Tuna  Valle  Press  Brick  Co.,  Bradford. 
J.  M.  HUMPHREY,  The  Humphrey  Brick  &  T.  Co.,  Brock- 
ville,  Pa. 

L.  Bt  HUMPHREY,  The  Humphrey  Brick  &  T.  Co. 
HURSH,  RALPH  K.  Bur.  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh. 

W.  P.  IRVIN,  Laclede- Christy  Clay  Products  Co.,  Bea¬ 
ver,  Pa. 

ELISHA  K.  KANE,  Kushequa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

F.  R.  KANENGEISER,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Besse¬ 
mer,  Pa. 

D.  J.  KENNEDY,  Darlington  Brick  &  Min.  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

C.  H.  KERR,  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Taretum.  Pa. 

O.  W.  KETCHAM,  O.  W.  Ketchan  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  F.  KNIGHT,  Bradford  Press  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
CHARLES  H.  KRAMER,  A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  New  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

H.  S.  LANGWORTHY,  Kane  Brick  Co.,  Kane,  Pa. 

P.  J.  LAUBSCHUR,  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Gali¬ 
lee,  Pa. 

J.  W.  LAZEAR,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  W.  LENKERD,  Clymer  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Pa. 

W.  H.  LOWRY,  Derry,  Pa. 

K.  E.  LYMAN,  Jamestown  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 

D.  MacDONALD,  DuBoise  &  Butler  Brick  Co.,  DuBois,  Pa. 

C.  P.  MAYER,  C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 
MRS.  C.  P.  MAYER,  Bridgeville. 

ERNEST  MAYER,  Mayer  China  Co.,  Beaver  Falls. 

H.  L.  McNEES,  Kittanning  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

G.  F.  MONFORT,  The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

MONTGOMERY,  ROBT.  J.  Pitt.  Plate  Galss  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

W.  A.  MORRISON,  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MURRAY,  GERARD.  Bur.  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  C.  MURRAY,  Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Reynolds- 
ville,  Pa. 

NICELY,  CHARLES  A.  O.  S.  U.,  Watsontown. 

A.  F.  ORMOND,  Upper  Kittanning  Brick  Co.,  East  Brady. 
W.  G.  POATE,  Freeport  Clay  Products  Co.,  Freeport,  Pa. 
JOHN  RAGAN,  C.  &  Con.  Engr.,  Pittsburg. 

CHARLES  B.  REED,  Clearfield  Clayworking  Co. 

D.  T.  RIFFLE,  Allegheny  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  H.  ROBINSON,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  R.  ROOT,  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  F.  SCOISSON,  Jos.  Scoisson  F.  B.  Co.,  Connellsville. 
W.  Y.  SHAW,  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works,  Philadelphia. 

T.  E.  SIMPERS.  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

GEO.  E.  SMITH,  Philadelphia. 

GEORGE  E.  SMITH,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LOUIS  A.  SMITH,  A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

P.  A.  SMITH,  A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

MRS.  W.  F.  SOISON,  Connellsville. 

SPEIR,  HARRY  E.  Supt.  Penna.  Pulverizing  Co.,  Lewis¬ 
ton. 

A.  Q.  STARR,  Houston  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  E.  STEFFLER,  Steffler  &  Brown  Face  Brick  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


W.  J.  STEPHANI,  O.  W.  Ketcham  T.  C.  Works,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

CHAS.  A.  STRATTON,  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa. 

TEETOR,  PAUL  Bur.  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh. 

GEORGE  B.  WAITEM,  Dickover  &  Son,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
WALKER,  FRANCIS  W.  Beaver  Falls  Art  Tile  Co. 
WALKER,  F.  WM.,  JR.  Beaver  Falls. 

THOS.  M.  WILSON,  Wilson  Kiln  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MRS.  H.  T.  WYNN,  Bradford. 

R.  L.  WINSLOW,  Clearfield  Clayworking  Co.,  Clearfield. 
ALBERT  S.  WITT,  Johnstown  Face  Brick  Co. 

HENRY  T.  WYNN,  Wynn  &  Starr,  Trafford,  Pa. 

C.  A.  YOUNG,  Pittsburg. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

G.  A.  GUIGNARD,  The  Guignard  Brick  Works,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

C.  G.  GUIGNARD,  The  Guignard  Brick  Co.,  Columbia. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

G.  H.  ATHERTON,  Gold  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Big  Stone  City. 

TENNESSEE 

O.  L.  JONES,  Engr.,  Nashville. 

E.  T.  LEWIS,  E.  T.  Lewis  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

L.  T.  LEWIS,  E.  T.  Lewis  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

T.  C.  LUNDY,  Lonsdale  Face  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
A.  J.  NYLER,  E.  T.  Lewis  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  M.  TAYLOR,  Kans.  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

TEXAS 

D.  R.  BOONE,  Wilburn  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Oglesby,  Tex. 
C.  H.  COLEMAN,  Athens  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  Tex. 
JOE  P.  FINCH,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

ARTHUR  S.  GOETZ,  Thurber  Brick  Co.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
T.  M.  HARWOOD,  Sunset  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Gonzales,  Tex. 

E.  C.  HOADLEY,  Malakoff  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Ft.  Worth. 
CHARLES  A.  MYERS,  Fraser-Myers  Brick  Co.,  Dallas, 

H.  C.  VANDA  VEER,  Vandaveer-Stoy  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

N.  L.  VERMILYA,  Thurber  Brick  Co.,  Thurber,  Tex. 

C.  E.  WILLIAMS,  C.  E.  Williams  Brick  Co..  San  Antonio. 

UTAH 

JNO.  B.  CAHOON.  Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Co..  Murray. 

VIRGINIA 

F.  W.  DENNIS,  Norfolk,  Va. 

W.  A.  HULL,  Richlands  Brick  Co.,  Richlands,  Va. 

J.  W.  C.  WEST,  Eureka  Brick  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

WASHI  NGTON 

FRANK  GUNTHER,  Gunther  Bros.,  Pt.  Washington,  Wash. 

S.  GUNTHER,  Gunther  Bros.,  Port  Washington,  Wash. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

C.  H.  CARPENTER,  Suburban  Brick  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
J.  S.  McCANN,  Thornton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Thornton,  W.  Va. 
MINNEMAN,  J.  Ohio  Insulator  Co.,  New  Cumberland. 

J.  PORTER,  W.  Va.  Paving  Brick  Co.,  New  Cumberland. 
CAPT.  J.  M.  PORTER,  Kenilworth. 

D.  B.  POTTER,  Thorton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Clarksburg, 

D.  R.  POTTER.  Thornton  Fire  Brick  Co..  Clarksburg. 

WISCONSIN 

EDW.  BOGK,  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee. 

F.  C.  BOGK,  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

WM.  GEORGE  BRUCE,  Milwaukee. 

C.  P.  CARY,  Madison. 

H.  W.  CARTER,  Wis.  Cook  &  Brown  Lime  Co.,  Oshkosh, 

I.  J.  COVEY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  J.  CRANEY,  Kenosha. 

ENTIRE  CITY  COUNCIL  AND  CITY  OFFICIALS  FROM 
RACINE. 

G.  B.  FERRY,  Milwaukee. 

EDWARD  FRICKE.  Manitowoc. 

ERWIN  FRICKE.  Manitowoc. 

H.  GROESC'HEL,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

FRED  GUNTHER,  Port  Washington. 

SAM.  GUNTHER,  Port  Washington. 

J.  G.  HAMILTON,  Grand  Rapids  Brick  Co. 

F.  T.  HARVARD,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
A.  W.  HILKER,  Racine. 

E.  H.  KORRER,  Fond  du  Lac. 

MRS.  O.  MEIFERT,  Ricketson  Min’l  Paint  Wks.,  Mil. 
N.  L.  MEIR,  Mormonloolie  Brick  Works,  La  Crosse. 

H.  P.  MOWER,  Wauwatosa. 

WILL  OPITZ,  Opitz  Drainage  Co.,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

J.  HAMPTON  RICH,  Winston-Salem. 

JOHN  RINGLE,  Ringle  Brick  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis. 
LEANDER  RINGLE,  Wausau. 

F.  L.  SANBORN,  Portage. 

GEO.  J.  SCHWARZ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  TECKTONIUS,  E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine. 

A.  O.  WACHTER,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

SAM’L  WEIDMAN,  Wis.  Geol.  Survey,  Madison,  Wis. 

C.  W.  VOLLRATH,  The  Vollrath  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
OSCAR  ZIMBAL,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
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CANADA. 

A.  BERG,  Berg  Machinery  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

JNO.  BERG,  Berg  Machinery  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
MRS.  J.  W.  BOYNE,  Neodesha. 

A.  W.  BRENMER,  Alex.  Brenmer,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Ont. 
CHAS.  E.  BROWN,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 

WM.  BURGESS,  Hon  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.. 

V.  F.  DARTNELL,  Montreal,  Ont. 

ANDREW  DODS,  Ontario  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont 
F.  A.  ELLIOTT,  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
S.  H.  FOSTER,  The  Gate  City  Brick  Works,  Winnipeg, 
GEO.  FRID,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

R.  FULLERTON,  Waite-Fullerton  Co.,  Winnipeg 
P.  H.  GRAHAM,  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Inglewood,  Ont. 

A.  E.  HILDER,  Sydney  Brick  Co.,  Sydney,  Manitoba. 
HORACE  H.  ITTNER,  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  Can. 

DAN  LOCHRIE,  Toronto,  Can. 

WM.  E.  LOOMIS,  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

J.  D.  MACDONALD,  Toronto,  Ont. 

J.  S.  McCANNELL,  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Milton 

W.  H.  McNALLY,  W.  M.  McNally  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
M.  F.  MOONEY,  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  St.  John,  Can. 

F.  W.  NEWCOMBE,  Estevan  Coal  &  Brick  Co.,  Estevan, 
G'.  NEWCOMBE,  Estevan  Coal  &  Brick  Co.,  Estevan 


W.  OVERPACK,  Alberta  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Medicine  Hat. 
J.  O.  SHARPE,  Medford  Brick  Co.,  Medford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

R.  H.  SKELTON,  Ontario  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

A.  SNYDER,  Snyder  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Portage  La  Prairie. 

V.  L.  SNYDER,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Can. 

S.  P.  STILLWAUGH,  Can.  Consolidated  Clay  Co.,  Picton, 
C.  S.  TROTTER,  Standard  Drain  Pipe  Co.,  New  Glasgow' 

W.  C.  TROTTER,  Standard  Drain  Pipe  Co.,  St.  John 
H.  S.  WAITE,  Waite,  Fullerton  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
CHAS.  WEST,  Weyburn,  Can. 

W.  H.  WOOD,  Brockville,  Ont. 

JAPAN. 

Y.  SHIMIDZA,  Japanese  Consul,  Tokio,  Japan. 

PANAMA. 

H.  P.  WARREN,  Engr.  of  Cons.,  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone. 


IF  YOU  WERE  IN  CHICAGO  DURING  THE  BIG 
WEEK  AND  DO  NOT  FIND  YOUR  NAME  ON  THIS 
LIST,  PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  AT  ONCE,  TO  ENABLE 
US  TO  MAKE  THE  LISTS  COMPLETE. 


SOME  PROMINENT  CONVENTIONERS 


O.  N.  Townsend,  Townsend  Brick  & 
Cons.  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 


Chas.  Bray,  Western  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 
Helena,  Mont. 


R.  D.  McManigal,  McManigal  Grateless 
Furnace  Co.,  Logan,  O. 


John  H.  Mead,  Onandaga  Brick  Co., 
Warner,  N.  Y. 


Wm.  G.  Krieg,  Midland  T.  C.  Co., 
Chicago. 


R.  E.  Sunderland,  Sunderland  Bros. 
Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Conditions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  Reported  by  Our  Expert  Observers  — 

Market  Fluctuations  and  Industrial  Prospects 


SPARKS  FROM  THE  WIRES. 

A  company  has  been  organized  by  C.  E.  Betts,  Norman 
M.  Betts  and  T.  C.  McNamee,  at  Wallace  Bridge,  Nova 
Scotia,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  for  the  purpose 
of  making  brick,  and  quarrying  and  cutting  stone.  The 
company  plans  to  erect  a  plant  of  about  30,000  brick  ca¬ 
pacity  per  day,  and  will  install  machinery  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  drain  tile,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  industry  that 
is  said  to  have  been  neglected  so  far  in  that  part  of  Can¬ 
ada.  The  best  machinery  obtainable  in  the  United  States 
will  be  purchased  and  all  possible  labor  saving  devices  will 
be  installed  in  order  that  ware  may  be  made  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Labor  and  fuel  are  cheap  in  that  locality, 
wood  costing  $3.00  per  cord  and  coal  $1.50  per  ton,  so  the 
company  feels  that  it  will  be  able  to  make  brick  as  low 
as  $2.50  per  thousand,  the  market  price  being  $6.00  and 
up  in  that  locality. 

The  head  offices  of  the  Livermore  Fire  Brick  Co.,  will 
be  in  Livermore,  Cal.,  hereafter  instead  of  Oakland.  An 
office  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  separate  building  at  the  plant 
and  the  general  accounting  department  will  be  established 
there.  Mr.  C.  K.  Holloway  who  recently  obtained  controll¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  company  will  take  personal  charge  of 
the  plant.  An  aggressive  campaign  for  business  will  be 
undertaken  and  the  plant  will  be  enlarged  and  other  lines 
of  clay  ware  will  be  manufactured.  Four  40-ft.  circular 
kilns  will  be  constructed  at  once  and  a  large  rectangular 
kiln  for  the  purpose  of  burning  special  high  grade  brick 
is  under  construction  and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few 
days.  A  large  dry  press  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  face  brick.  The  company  has  been  experimenting  along 
these  lines  for  some  time,  and  has  produced  some  very 
fine  brick  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  tints.  Building  tile 
of  various  sizes,  together  with  conduit  and  other  clay 
products  will  be  among  the  new  features  produced.  A 
sales  office  has  been  opened  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building,  San  Francisco,  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Young,  who 
was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Carnegie  Brick 
&  Pottery  Co. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Heord,  a  banker  of  Brooksville  and  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Miss.,  has  purchased  the  lands  of  the  Waynesboro 
Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  and  has  organized  the  American  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.  The  plant,  which  has  a  capacity  of  from  30,000 
to  40,000  brick  per  day  has  been  remodeled  and  re-equipped 
with  machinery  by  the  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  Machinery  Co., 
of  Statesville,  N.  Car.  New  down-draft  kilns  for  burning 
drain  tile  will  be  erected,  drain  tile  being  in  much  demand 
in  that  locality  owing  to  the  recently  increased  emigration. 
The  plant  of  the  company  is  located  on  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  between  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  Mobile, 
Ala.  Many  brick  buildings  are  to  be  erected  at  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Miss.,  including  a  modern  high  school  building  re¬ 
quiring  500,000  brick,  a  number  of  office  buildings  and  a 
Masonic  hall,  so  that  the  outlook  for  the  company  is  very 
bright  and  they  expect  to  run  their  plant  to  its  fullest 
capacity. 

We  are  informed  that  G.  E.  Oldner,  of  Fort  Dodge,  la., 
is  building  one  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  tile 
plants  in  the  country.  All  the  buildings  are  of  steel  and 
brick  construction,  and  the  18  chamber  Goldner  continuous 
kiln  will  be  oil  fired,  the  ware  being  dried  on  dry  floors. 

The  machinery  will  be  electric  driven,  and  the  4  to  30-in. 
tile  will  be  dried  in  a  three-story  drier.  The  kiln  has 
many  new  features  which  will  be  described  later  in  this 
journal. 

Except  for  a  shut  down  of  two  weeks  in  January,  due 
to  shortage  of  coal,  the  plant  of  the  Allis  Brick  Co.,  at 
Shermerville,  Ill.,  has  run  every  day  throughout  the  win¬ 
ter  and  has  turned  out  about  750,000  brick  per  week.  The 


plant’s  capacity,  in  good  weather,  is  1,250,000  to  1,500,000 
per  day. 


OUR  EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  March  23. — The  impending  coal  strike,  sched¬ 
uled  at  this  writing  to  be  declared  on  April  1,  is  not  alarm¬ 
ing  the  Hudson  river  brick  manufacturers  as  much  as 
some  other  commodity  producers.  Most  of  the  kilns  along 
the  Hudson  valley  are  built  for  coal  burning,  and,  in  the 
event  of  fuel  running  low,  they  can  easily  be  arranged 
so  as  to  burn  wood.  But  in  the  case  of  Connecticut,  some 
Long  Island  yards  and  here  and  there  a  New  Jersey 
plant,  where  wood  kilns  are  used,  the  manufacturers  are 
considerably  concerned  regarding  their  ability  to  keep 
running  should  the  supply  of  coal  run  out  after  their  two 
months’  reserve  has  been  exhausted. 

Kiln  coal,  or  culm,  has  advanced  $2.00  a  ton  in  some 
instances,  within  the  month,  and  there  are  probabilities 
that  if  the  strike  is  actually  declared  there  will  be  further 
advances.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  operators  have 
not  raised  their  prices,  all  advances  being  made  by  the 
dealers  on  the  plea  that  carting  requirements  have  been 
so  exacting  as  to  make  the  cost  of  haulage  considerably 
greater.  Their  inability  to  get  coal  in  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired,  also  is  given  as  an  excuse,  and  as  most  brick 
manufacturers  want  coal  delivered  at  once,  they  are  being 
made  to  pay  the  premium  demanded. 

It  is  reported  that  practically  all  of  the  Raritan  river 
clay  products  plants  are  equipped  with  fuel  for  at  least 
two  months.  The  Hudson  river  plants,  which  have  to 
depend  upon  tidewater  largely  for  their  fuel,  have  not 
quite  so  much  coal  on  hand,  but  they  are  laying  in  large 
stacks  of  wood  and  have  been  doing  so  for  the  last  two 
months,  ever  since  talk  of  a  coal  strike  was  first  heard. 

In  Connecticut,  the  number  of  coal  and  wood  burning 
kilns  is  about  equally  divided  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
just  how  a  coal  strike  would  affect  them.  From  the  re¬ 
ports  I  have  been  able  to  get,  it  seems  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  anticipated  the  strike  and  have  made  fuel 
reservations  for  thirty  days  at  least.  The  Long  Island 
brick  plants  have  had  their  troubles  in  getting  coal  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  dependent  for  cheap  fuel 
on  tidewater  and  the  cold  weather  has  caused  most  dock¬ 
ing  facilities  to  become  badly  frozen  up.  They  have  been 
compelled  to  depend  upon  railroad  service,  and,  with  the 
present  scarcity  of  cars,  the  deliveries  have  been  rather 
meagre.  The  wood  burning  kilns  therefore  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  because  wood  on  Long  Island  is  comparatively 
cheap. 

The  effect  of  this  condition  upon  prices,  of  course  is 
problematical.  It  would  not  be  conservative  to  predict  a 
sharp  advance  in  the  metropolitan  district  this  spring,  but 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  if  a  shortage  of  fuel 
causes  an  upward  movement  in  manufacturing  costs,  the 
producers  would  not  be  expected  to  cut  down  their  mar¬ 
gins  especially  since  the  probable  demand  for  building 
brick  this  spring  will  be  considerably  greater  than  it  has 
been  since  1909. 

There  is,  fortunately,  a  good  supply  of  1911  brick  still 
in  sheds  in  the  Hudson  valley.  The  available  supply  along 
the  Raritan  river  is  also  adequate,  even  for  the  prospective 
demand  of  the  spring  of  1912,  and  the  Long  Island  and 
Connecticut  yards  have  plenty  of  brick  on  hand  to  meet 
their  usual  trade,  at  least. 

May  Resume  Manufacturing  Early. 

Along  the  Hudson  river,  there  is  talk  of  resuming  manu¬ 
facturing  early  this  year,  but  the  conservative  element  is 
inclined  to  await  the  volume  of  business  that  New  York 
develops  before  announcing  plans  formally.  Whether  they 
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begin  operations  earlier  than  usual  or  not,  prices  at  whole¬ 
sale  will  remain  stable  for  the  reason  that  the  volume  of 
new  building  operations  continues  to  come  out  despite 
cold  weather,  the  prospects  of  higher  costs  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  usual  uncertainties  of  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  year. 

Most  of  the  plants  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
are  practically  ready  to  begin  manufacturing.  In  Plainfield, 
the  town’s  supply  rests  with  the  Hand  interests  which  are 
getting  more  that  $8.00  a  thousand  since  the  Rajotte  yards 
are  reported  to  have  sold  out  on  the  $6.00  basis  to  meet 
the  January,  February  and  March  demand.  A  New  York 
interest  offered  to  buy  400,000  Hand  brick  for  $7.00  spot 
cash,  but  with  a  promising  building  season  ahead  Mr.  Hand 
decided  to  hold  off  for  the  local  demand,  which  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  felt,  at  the  $8.00  figure  and  over. 

Up  in  the  Hackensack  district  conditions  are  about 
normal.  The  prices  there  run  at  about  $7.00  to  $7.50  on 
short  hauls,  delivered  at  job.  Here  in  New  York,  the  last 
open  cargo  went  out  on  the  tenth  and  on  the  eighteenth 
seven  bargeloads  which  had  been  frozen  in  their  docks  all 
winter,  were  brought  in  just  as  the  last  covered  cargoes 
went  out.  That  leaves  about  7,000,000  common  Hudsons 
in  stacks  in  unloaded  barges  about  the  city  and  about 
2,000,000  available  on  the  open  lists,  with  twelve  barge 
loads  of  brick  to  come  down  today  when  the  Cornell  Com¬ 
pany  expects  to  send  its  ice  breaking  tugs  up  for  barges 
above  Haverstraw.  When  the  last  covered  barge  went 
out  the  price  fell  from  the  $7.25  level  to  even.  Raritans  in 
this  market  are  bringing  $6.75  and  seven-eighths  at  dock; 
Newark  with  $7.75  to  $8.00  at  job.  These  are  the  most 
active  factors  in  the  market  just  now. 

Terra  Cotta  Prices  Firmer. 

I  am  informed  by  the  advertising  manager  of  a  large 
•eastern  company,  that  architectural  terra  cotta  prices  are 
firmer  and  that  there  is  not  so  much  competition  in  the 
trade  as  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

He  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  competition, 
which  was  so  great  a  factor  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
year  and  for  a  time  this  winter,  has  subsided,  that  there  is 
a  friendlier  feeling  among  architectural  terra  cotta  people 
here  in  the  East  and  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  quo¬ 
tations  are  being  sacrificed. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  better  demand  for  architect¬ 
ural  terra  cotta  in  the  East.  The  Federal,  the  New  Jersey, 
the  New  York  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Companies,  and 
the  Hartford  Faience  Co.,  all  report  their  mills  working 
to  good  capacities,  but  they  are  not  all  sanguine  regarding 
the  price  situation. 

“We  all  want,  and  are  taking  all  the  business  we  can 
get,”  said  the  president  of  one  company,  “and  I  must  say 
we’re  still  showing  some  carelessness  about  our  margins.” 

The  vice  president  of  another  company  made  this  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  architectural  terra  cotta  situation: 

“Yes,  it’s  like  Abe  Potash  would  say,  had  be  been  asked 
regarding  the  amicability  of  architectural  terra  cotta  com¬ 
panies  here  in  the  East:  ‘They’re  friendly,  like  a  wolf. 
Prices?  Oh,  yes,  we’re  all  getting  rich  quick,  we  are. 
Sure.  Pleasant  weather  we’re  having,  eh?’” 

In  the  fireproof  department  things  are  different.  The 
recent  advance  reported  in  this  department  has  been  re¬ 
markably  well  sustained  by  continued  demand  and  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  harmony  prevailing  that  bodes  well 
for  the  business.  The  mills  are  all  reported  to  be  working 
at  least  80  per  cent,  capacity,  and  I  know  of  one  that  is 
working  to  within  5  per  cent,  of  full  capacity. 

In  the  front  brick  department  there  is  a  firmer  tone. 
Prices  are  well  sustained  and  the  feeling  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  that  the  demand  this  year  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  plants  going  strong.  Specialty  brick  has  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped  much  call,  although  inquiry  for  June,  July  and 
August  is  strong. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  selling  department  of  the  Kit¬ 
tanning  Clay  Products  Co.  E.  M.  Houghtalling  was 
elected  president  and  manager  of  sales,  which  department 
will  be  located  in  the  distributing  office  at  44  East  Twenty- 
third  street,  New  York,  instead  of  being  at  Bradford,  Pa., 
as  formerly.  The  change  was  made  to  facilitate  deliveries 
at  this  end  of  the  line. 


CHICAGO,  THE  WINDY  CITY. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  28. — The  Clay  Show  has  passed  in¬ 
to  clay  history,  but  its  good  effects  will  long  be  remem¬ 


bered,  not  alone  here,  but  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  of  Chicago  will  be  linked  therewith  The 
excellent  work  done  by  the  clay  manufacturers  and  the 
face  brick  men  here,  is  amply  attested  by  the  success  of 
the  show,  which  was  due,  to  no  small  extent  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  delegation.  .These  men  labored  long  and  earnestly 
and  there  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the 
outcome  of  their  labors  was  not  in  vain. 

But  the  real  tests  must  come  in  the  way  of  increased 
business.  Even  at  this  early  date,  and  even  before  the 
close  of  the  show,  there  was  much  new  business  booked 
I  he  number  of  inquiries  sent  in  by  the  B.  B.  A.,  to  the 
Chicago  face  brick  men  has  been  very  largely  increased 
for  this  immediate  section.  It  simply  proves  that  there 
has  been  an- awakening  to  the  fact  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  prospective  builders  to  the  many  admirable 
qualities  of  brick  and  burned  clay  materials  for  construc¬ 
tion  purposes,  so  that  no  one  can  blame  the  Chicago  men 
from  being  filled  with  a  certain  pride  in  this.  It  is  simply 
the  beginning  of  the  effects  of  this  campaign,  and  there 
will  be  more  to  follow. 

Those  who  are  to  be  interested  in  a  more  general  way 
a i  e  the  architects.  The  work  of  the  Chicago  Face  Brick 
Association  along  this  line  in  the  past  has  been  marked,  but 
the  future  work  planned  will  be  very  much  stronger. 

Walter  Burling  Griffin,  a  local  architect,  addressed  the 
Architects  Club  of  Chicago  on  March  25  on  “Brick  Con¬ 
struction.”  at  the  Union  restaurant.  There  was  a  goodly 
n^.nI^)er  °*  architects  and  face  brick  men  present,  and  the 
affair  was  both  instructive  and  enjoyable. 

the.S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  Mr. 
VV.  P.  Varney,  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co 
known  as  the  publicity  committee  of  the  Chicago  Face 
Brick  Association,  were  the  guests  of  the  Cleveland  face 
brick  irien  on  Saturday,  March  23.  They  were  entertained 
at  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  given  automobile  rides  and 
a  banquet  at  the  Hollenden  hotel  in  the  evening.  The  ob- 
BTj  °f  the  Cleveland  men  was  to  learn  more  about  the 
Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  and  to  formulate  lines 
tjle  organization  of  a  similar  association  in  Cleveland, 
which  will  be  done  at  once. 

The  talks  included  modern  ideas  and  co-operation  meth¬ 
ods  as  used  in  the  Chicago  Association,  which  were  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  very  clear  and  concise  manner  by  the  pub¬ 
licity  committee.  This  is  only  another  evidence  of  the 
aggressive  spirit  that  has  become  so  prominent  in  this 
“city  of  doing  things.” 

The  winter  has  been  so  long  drawn  out,  and  there  has 
been  so  much  snow  that  building  operations  have  been 
delayed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  has  been  only 
within  the  past  few  days  that  there  has  been  anything  like 
a  return  of  real  activity.  The  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  much  to  do  as  the  weather  proves  favorable,  and 
the  number  of  orders  booked  give  ample  evidence  of  this. 
Many  of  the  plans  that  were  held  over  in  the  fall  will  be 
in  shape  for  action  now,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  for 
a  big  year  here. 

One  hears  rumors  of  labor  troubles  among  some  of 
the  building  lines,  though  nothing  of  the  kind  from  the 
clay  operators’  ranks. 

The  common  brick  manufacturers  have  been  increasing 
their  operations  within  the  past  week  or  so,  and  there  will 
be  few  if  any  idle  plants  here  by  the  first  of  April.  The 
call  for  common  brick  is  showing  strength  also,  and  there 
is  enough  activity  and  the  indications  are  so  favorable 
that  one  can  only  see  smiles  and  hear  good  words  of  bet¬ 
ter  business  from  all  the  operators.  These  men  are  finding 
the  after  effects  of  the  Clay  Show  to  be  most  bene¬ 
ficial.  There  were  some  revelations  made  in  this  branch 
of  the  industry  that  many  had  not  even  dreamed  of. 

Reports  from  other  clay  lines  are  favorable.  There  has 
been  no  let-up  in  the  demand  for  architectural  terra  cotta, 
and  the  plants  are  running  full  force.  The  possibilities  of 
this  material  were  amply  demonstrated  at  the  Show,  and 
the  newer  ideas  shown  made  it  plain  to  the  unthinking 
that  there  was  yet  “something  new  under  the  sun.”  Hol¬ 
low  tile  building  blocks,  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  other 
lines  are  keeping  up  in  the  good  work  and  many  orders 
are  now  in  evidence,  and  the  continuation  of  bright  weath¬ 
er  will  soon  make  the  wheels  of  industry  spin  at  a  lively 
rate. 

The  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.  is  much  encouraged  over 
the  indications  for  the  season,  and  from  now  on  they  look 
for  a  decided  increase  in  trade. 
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The  Curtis  Brick  Co.  is  now  operating  both  its  plants 
and  finds  the  demand  for  common  brick  to  be  very  good. 
The  number  of  orders  are  showing  a  continual  increase, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  fine  demand  this 
j^ear.  Not  only  in  Chicago,  but  elsewhere,  there  is  a  much 
better  demand  being  noted. 

The  Masons  Specialty  Co.  has  not  been  very  active  up 
to  this  time  and  on  account  of  the  long  winter  there  has 
been  a  lull  in  the  number  of  orders.  Now,  however,  they 
have  every  reason  to  feel  that  there  will  be  a  most  hope¬ 
ful  and  active  increase  and  that  the  season  will  be  one  of 
big  orders. 

The  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  recently  in¬ 
creased  its  plant  output  forty  per  cent.,  and  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  it  from  being  behind  with  orders.  Mr. 
Chas.  S.  Reed  stated  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
that  the  company  has  not  been  busy.  He  looks  forward 
to  a  big  year,  and  the  continued  building  activity  is  the 
best  assurance  of  this. 

The  Carey  Brick  Co.  has  just  resumed  operations  at  its 
large  plant  after  a  close-down  for  the  winter  months.  There 
is  still  some  frost  in  the  ground,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  there  will  be  no  more  severe  weather.  This  will 
give  the  company  ample  opportunity  to  keep  things  mov¬ 
ing,  and  increased  orders  will  keep  the  plant  busy  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Varney,  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 
states  that  as  yet  there  has  been  little  in  the  way  of  big 
orders  for  face  brick.  The  weather  has  been  the  most 
disturbing  factor  here,  and  now  that  this  has  improved, 
there  is  a  most  decided  improvement  looked  for  in  the 
demand  for  face  brick. 

The  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.  find  the  situation  fair.  With 
the  improvement  in  the  weather  they  look  for  a  big  rush 
for  brick,  and,  of  course,  they  are  after  their  share  and 
will  be  sure  to  get  it.  At  this  time  there  is  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand. 

The  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  been  busy  and  will 
be  more  so  when  spring  actually  puts  in  an  appearance. 
There  has  been  no  reason  for  complaint  here,  and  the 
number  of  orders  and  the  increased  demands  for  terra 
cotta  are  the  best  possible  indications  that  there  will  be 
a  good  year,  and  there  is  no  room  for  finding  fault  now 
with  the  past,  present  or  future. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Fayette  Brick  &  Tile  Works, 
Fayette,  Mo.,  has  recently  equipped  its  plant  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  new  machinery,  including  a  Brewer  brick  and  tile 
machine;  a  pug  mill  and  a  Columbus  elevator,  feeder  and 
screen,  made  by  the  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
They  are  also  building  a  brick  elevator  44  ft.  high  and  a 
hopper  28  ft.  high  by  12  ft.  square,  holding  25  tons  of 
screened  clay.  When  all  improvements  are  completed,  the 
plant  will  be  in  excellent  shape  for  making  first-class  brick 
and  tile,  the  clay  having  been  pronounced  by  experts  as 
being  especially  adapted  to  making  hollow  block  and  tile. 

The  Santee  River  Brick  Co.,  St.  Stevens,  S.  C.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $15,000,  has  been  organized  by  W.  R. 
Funk,  C.  E.  Funk  and  S.  A.  Locklier. 

On  account  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  method  of  making 
brick  by  molding  seven  brick  at  a  time  instead  of  six,  forty 
men  refused  to  go  to  work  at  the  Duffney  yards  at  Me- 
chanicville,  N.  Y.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
wages  had  been  increased  from  2  to  9  per  cent.  The  com¬ 
pany,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  force  together 
and  continued  to  make  brick  with  the  new  method,  which 
increases  the  output  about  16  2-3  per  cent. 

The  Eureka  Tile  Co.  has  been  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000  at  Manhattan,  N.  Y.  The  incorporators  are  J. 
Miller,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  H.  A.  Lanzer  and  I.  Lippman, 
of  New  York  City. 

The  C.  W.  Stine  Pottery  Co.,  whose  plant  at  White  Cot¬ 
tage,  O.,  was  burned  during  February,  will  rebuild  the 
plant  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  The  machinery  in 
the  plant,  which  was  valued  at  $5,000,  was  a  total  loss,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  company  to  purchase  new  en¬ 
gines,  boilers,  presses,  etc.  The  insurance  amounted  to 
$3,000. 

J.  M.  Reynolds,  manager  of  the  Providence  Brick  Co., 
of  Madisonville,  Ky.,  wrote  us  regretting  that  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  attend  the  Clay  Products  Exposition,  as  they  were 
very  busy  at  the  plant  at  that  time.  He  states  that  the 
outlook  for  brick  in  his  locality  for  the  coming  season  is 
very  good. 


Mr.  Paul  Brown,  formerly  a  brick  contractor  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  will  hereafter  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
brick  manufacturing  business.  He  was  recently  elected 
vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the  Golden  Fairview 
Pressed  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  with  offices  at  805  Con¬ 
tinental  building,  Denver,  Colo.  The  company’s  plant  at 
Golden,  Colo.,  has  recently  had  a  modern  equipment  added 
for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  fancy  building  brick. 

A  new  brick  concern,  under  the  title  of  The  Dominion 
of  Canada  Brick  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000,000,  with  headquarters  in  Montreal. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  for  the  Connecticut  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  The  concern 
is  capitalized  at  $100,000,  the  object  being  to  manufacture 
and  sell  brick  and  kindred  building  materials.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  Ernest  K.  Hunter,  of  Riverside,  N.  Y. ;  Henry 
S.  Osbourne  and  Harry  C.  Turner,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

From  a  newspaper  clipping  we  learn  that  F.  R.  Stryker, 
head  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Mound  Tile  Co.,  is  considering  the 
purchase  of  a  site  for  a  large  terra  cotta  factory  which  the 
company  will  erect  in  the  near  future.  The  location  has 
not  been  made  public,  but  we  are  informed  that  it  will  not 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  Joliet.  The  company  has  exhausted 
all  the  available  material  on  its  present  site,  so  that  a 
change  of  location  has  become  a  necessity. 

D.  M.  Whittaker  has  presented  the  Deseret  Museum, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  with  a  small  pottery  jug  about  six 
inches  in  height,  which  was  made  in  1865,  and  is  a  relic  of 
Utah’s  early  manufacturing  days. 

Mr.  Jas.  M.  Trainor,  superintendent  of  the  Dundee,  Ill., 
plant  of  the  D.  H.  Haeger  Estate,  who  was  a  recent  caller 
at  our  office,  has  been  enjoying  a  two-weeks’  vacation,  and, 
as  his  yearly  custom,  has  spent  the  time  profitably,  visiting 
many  clay  plants  throughout  the  states  of  Michigan  and  In¬ 
diana.  Mr.  Trainor  states  that  most  of  the  plants  are  ready 
to  open  for  the  season ;  almost  every  one  had  attended  the 
conventions  and  the  “Big  Show,”  and  all  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  results  and  are  planning  to  come  and  bring  ex¬ 
hibits  next  year.  He  states  that  a  general  spirit  of  optimism 
prevails  and  that  all  are  looking  forward  to  a  revival  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


HOOSIER  NOTES. 

The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.  has  recently  moved  its 
general  sales  offices  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  division  from 
Brazil  to  Indianapolis.  This  company  has  contracts  for  the 
city  hospital,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  Hibben-Hollweg  build¬ 
ing  and  Merchants  National  bank  building  in  Indianapolis, 
and  for  the  St.  Joseph  School  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Frank  Hunter,  a  local  architect,  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  two-story  residence  to  be  erected  for  Frank  E.  Dell,  who 
is  associated  with  Frank  M.  Dell  and  Co.,  dealers  in  build¬ 
ers’  supplies.  The  dwelling  will  be  of  brick  veneer  con¬ 
struction,  with  a  roof  of  green  glazed  tile  and  fancy  art 
glass  windows. 

The  plants  at  Brazil  are  opening  for  spring  business  and 
a  good  season’s  business  is  in  view.  From  other  points  in 
the  state  come  reports  of  renewed  activity  in  the  clay  indus¬ 
try  and  indications  point  to  an  unusually  busy  year. 


OUR  BUCKEYE  LETTER. 

Columbus,  O.,  March  26. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Columbus  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  whose  offices  are  in 
the  New  National  Bank  building,  and  plant  at  Union  Fur¬ 
nace,  in  Hocking  county,  was  held  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
its  former  board  of  directors  was  re-elected. 

The  stockholders  authorized  an  increase  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  of  $30,000  of  7  per  cent,  cumulative 
preferred  stock,  which  makes  a  total  capitalization  of 
$300,000.  Officers  of  the  company  have  been  elected  as 
follows  :  President,  L.  G.  Kilbourne,  who  is  also  general 
manager;  vice  president,  Felix  A.  Jacobs;  secretary, 
Charles  Wardlow  and  superintendent,  Ben  S.  Fisher.  The 
company  owns  231  acres  of  valuable  clay  land  in  Hocking 
county,  from  which  its  face  brick  are  manufactured. 

Brick  and  tile  will  be  manufactured  at  the  new  plant  of 
the  Mansfield  Clay  Products  Co.,  at  Mansfield,  O.  During 
the  winter  season  construction  has  been  hurried  as  much 
as  possible,  and  operations  have  been  started  with  success. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  increasing  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Star  Yards  Brick  Co.’s  plant  at  Portsmouth, 
O.  It  is  possible  that  the  kiln  capacity  will  be  augumented. 
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At  Fremont,  O.,  after  a  two  days’  hearing,  P.  A.  Over- 
myer,  owner  of  a  tile  factory  there,  was  found  to  be  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  charge  of  operating  the  engine  of  his  plant 
without  the  services  of  a  licensed  engineer.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plant  declares  they  were  the  victims  of  spite 
work. 

The  Brookside  Brick  Co.,  of  West  Fifty-sixth  street, 
Cleveland,  O.,  has  filed  an  assignment  in  the  insolvency 
court  of  Cuyahoga  county  in  favor  of  L.  B.  Koblitz,  of 
1021  Somerset  avenue,  Cleveland.  The  assets  are  placed  at 
$20,000  and  the  liabilities  at  about  $35,000.  The  lack  of 
capital  is  said  to  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  as¬ 
signment. 

Over  fifty  stockholders  of  the  Buckeye  Clay  &  Coal  Co., 
held  a  special  meeting  in  the  parlors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
at  Mansfield,  O.,  recently.  The  towns  represented  were 
Mansfield,  Wooster  and  Findlay,  in  Ohio,  and  several 
towns  in  Indiana.  The  company  was  formed  in  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  at  New  Salisbury  on  the  main  line  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  &  Pittsburg  railroad  a  coal  mine  was  opened.  Later, 
foundations  were  built  for  a  sewer  pipe  plant,  but  that 
was  all  that  was  accomplished.  No  pipe  were  made.  It 
was  later  planned  to  make  fire  brick,  but  no  brick  have 
been  made.  The  stockholders  have  now  been  considering  a 
proposition  to  develop  the  clay  deposits  for  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  roofing  tile.  The  company  was  chartered  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $350,000  and  about  $300,000  of  this  has 
been  paid  in.  The  operation  of  its  coal  fields  has  been  a 
decided  success. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Through  an  error  in  a  recent  issue,  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  had 
obtained  a  New  Jersey  charter,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  company  was  granted  a  charter  March  24,  1906. 

Mr.  Geo.  Lower,  formerly  president  of  the  Canton  Tile 
Hollow  Brick  Co.,  at  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  died  during  Jan¬ 
uary  of  this  year.  Mr.  Lower  had  been  in  the  clay  business 
for  twenty  years  or  more  in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  well  known  throughout  the  industry  as  a  success¬ 
ful  clay  manufacturer. 

We  have  learned  that  our  correspondent  was  misinformed 
as  to  the  statement  made  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal 
that  the  brick  and  roofing  tile  for  the  office  building  of  Irwin 
&  Laten  at  12th  and  Rice  Sts.,  Phila.,  were  furnished  by  the 
Darlington  Brick  &  Clay  Mining  Co.  We  are  informed 
that  the  rough  texture  brick  were  the  “Tapestry”  brick  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Fiske  &  Co.,  and  sold  by  S.  B.  Dobbs,  a  dealer 
in  high  grade  face  brick  in  Philadelphia. 


THE  LONE  STAR  STATE. 

Austin,  Texas,  March  28. — The  forecast  that  was  made 
at  the  close  of  1911  that  Texas  would  enjoy  a  year  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  in  the  matter  of  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  improvements  involving  the  use  of 
large  quantities  of  brick  is  being  verified  as  shown  by  the 
record  of  permits  for  new  structures  issued  in  the  larger 
cities  for  the  present  year  up  to  this  time.  During  the 
month  of  February,  Houston  took  the  lead  in  the  sum 
represented,  by  the  building  permits  issued,  its  record  be¬ 
ing  $956,500.  Waco  was  second  with  $400,000  of  pros¬ 
pective  new  buildings,  Dallas  third  with  $329,320,  San 
Antonio  fourth  with  $159,141,  Fort  Worth  fifth  with 
$106,988,  El  Paso  came  next  with  $45,020,  following  which 
was  Austin  with  $44,117.  Galveston  is  last  on  the  list, 
permits  to  the  amount  of  only  $18,097  being  issued  for 
that  month  there.  It  is  expected  that  the  record  for 
March  will  be  considerably  better  than  that  for  February, 
particularly  in  Dallas,  San  Antonio  and  Forth  Worth. 
Plans  have  already  been  adopted  for  the  erection  of  two 
new  brick  and  steel  skyscrapers  in  San  Antonio. 

According  to  the  statements  of  brick  manufacturers 
throughout  the  state,  the  demand  for  that  material  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  while  the  weather  has  been  unusually 
unseasonable  for  all  lines  of  construction  it  is  thought 
that  now  with  the  opening  of  spring  and  the  better  weath¬ 
er  conditions  there  will  be  a  notable  increase  of  orders. 
All  of  the  larger  plants  as  well  as  most  of  the  smaller 
brick  making  concerns  have  a  good  supply  of  finished 
products  on  hand  and  are  ready  to  meet  a  prospective  in¬ 
crease  of  business. 

There  has  not  been  the  demand  for  pavers  that  was 


expected  by  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  material,  but 
they  are  in  hopes  that  a  number  of  municipalities  that 
are  now  considering  the  proposition  of  street  paving  will 
reach  favorable  conclusions  and  adopt  that  character  of 
material. 

The  business  league  of  Bay  City,  Texas,  is  promoting, 
the  establishment  there  of  a  large  brick  manufacturing 
plant.  The  matter  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  composed 
of  Wm.  Cash,  Jno.  Sutherland  and  A.  D.  Thompson. 

The  demand  for  tile  for  sub-irrigation  in  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  valley  and  the  Gulf  coast  region  of  Texas  is  caus¬ 
ing  a  number  of  brick  manufacturing  concerns  to  take 
steps  towards  installing  machinery  for  manufacturing  that 
class  of  material. 

Disturbed  conditions  in  Mexico  continue  to  interfere 
very  much  with  all  kinds  of  building  operations.  The 
brickmaking  plants  in  that  country  are  doing  very  little 
Most  of  them  are  completely  shut  down  owing  to  the  lack 
of  demand  for  the  material.  It  is  anticipated,  however, 
that  should  tranquility  be  restored  there  will  be  an  almost 
immediate  revival  of  business  of  all  kinds  and  that  man> 
plans  for  erecting  new  buildings  and  doing  other  con¬ 
struction  work  in  which  considerable  quantities  of  brick 
will,  be  required  that  are  now  being  held  in  abeyance  will 
be  carried  out. 

Large  deposits  of  pure  white  quartz  sand  have  been’ 
found  near  the  great  kaolin  beds  of  Fayette  county,  Texas. 
The  sand  is  said  to  be  of  uniform  fine  grain  and  stands- 
the  heat  up  to  3500  deg.  F.,  and  remains  as  white  as  snow. 
The  fuller’s  earth  deposits  near  O’Quinn,  Texas,  were 
worked  all  through  the  winter  and  the  feldspar  deposits 
will  be  worked  again  soon,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  clayworkers  in  Fayette  countyr 
Texas. 


PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  26.— While  it  is  still  too 
early  to  expect  any  great  revival  of  business  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  on  the  coast,  yet  the  outlook  for  an  exceptionally 
brisk  spring  and  summer  is  most  promising.  Architects  are 
busier  at  present  than  they  have  been  for  several  years  and 
plans  for  numerous  large  buildings  are  nearing  completion. 
Good  progress,  also,  has  been  made  by  the  World’s  Fair 
directors  the  last  month.  It  has  been  definitely  decided 
that  practically  all  the  temporary  buildings  will  be  placed 
on  the  Harbor  View  site  and  that  the  permanent  structures, 
such  as  the  museum,  aquarium,  auditorium,  art  gallery,  and 
monuments  shall  be  placed  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  the  civic 
center  and  Lincoln  Park.  The  directors  have  promised  a 
million  dollars  for  the  auditorium  alone,  the  city  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  suitable  site  in  the  civic  center.  Naturally  a  great 
part  of  these  permanent  structures  will  require  brick  and 
other  clay  products,  together  with  stone,  steel  and  con¬ 
crete. 

Among  the  more  important  buildings  soon  to  be  erected 
in  the  state  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  The  new  city 
hall  and  auditorium,  in  San  Francisco  and  another  great 
auditorium  in  Oakland.  For  the  building  of  the  auditorium 
here,  the  city  has  voted  $500,000  to  be  raised  by  bond  is¬ 
sue.  A  large  and  important  building  shortly  to  be  begun  at 
the  capitol,  Sacramento,  is  a  nine-story  structure  for  the 
Masonic  Temple  Association  of  that  city.  This  building 
will  be  of  steel  frame,  and  brick  will  enter  largely  into  its 
construction. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence,  so  far  at  least,  of  anything: 
approaching  a  boom  in  building,  the  common  brick  market 
in  San  Francisco  and  most  parts  of  central  California  is- 
unusually  firm.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  not  believed  that 
any  advances  over  the  $7.00  per  M.  then  quoted  could  be 
obtained  until  late  in  the  year,  but  manufacturers  now  an¬ 
nounce  an  advance  to  $7.50,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  production.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  cement  manufacturers  reduced’ 
their  prices  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  not  altogether  certain 
that  the  new  price  will  be  maintained,  but  the  brick  mem 
are  all  very  firm  in  their  views  at  present.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  some  accumulation  at  the  yards. 

The  United  Materials  Co.  report  no  new  large  contracts,, 
but  have  a  number  of  contracts  for  ordinary  jobs  in  the 
way  of  apartment  houses,  residences  and  the  smaller  class 
of  buildings.  The  management  announces  that  the  Santa 
Monica  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  which 
it  represents,  will  be  restored  as  fast  as  possible  so  as  to 
begin  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe,  roofing 
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tile,  etc.  Gus  Larson,  superintendent  of  the  company’s 
various  plants,  has  returned  from  the  East,  where  he  pur¬ 
chased  new  machinery  to  re-equip  the  Santa  Monica  plant. 
The  market  for  paving  brick  in  the  south  is  strong  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  freight  rates  preclude  the  idea  of  ship¬ 
ping  the  product  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco. 

The  Masons  and  Builders’  Association  of  San  Francisco 
are  engaged  in  a  strenuous  “booster”  campaign  in  behalf 
of  clay  products.  By  general  advertising  and  personal 
effort  the  Association  is  encouraging  the  erection  of  brick 
buildings  of  all  classes  for  residences  and  business  blocks 
where  clay  products  can  be  used.  The  tendency  is  toward 
a  more  harmonious  get-together  spirit  among  the  supply 
firms. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  are  working  on  the  contracts 
for  supplying  almost  $200,000  worth  of  material  for  the 
new  city  hall  at  Oakland,  $65,000  worth  of  architectural 
terra  cotta  will  be  supplied  from  the  plant  at  Lincoln, 
Cal.,  and  in  addition  the  company  will  supply  1,600,000 
common  brick,  800,000  hollow  brick,  500,000  terra  cotta 
blocks,  100,000  enamel  brick  and  150,000  face  brick.  De¬ 
liveries  of  materials  are  now  being  made,  but  it  will  be 
over  a  year  before  the  whole  amount  can  be  supplied.  The 
pottery  at  Lincoln  is  also  engaged  in  manufacturing  a  large 
order  of  facing  brick'  for  the  El  Dorado  County  Court 
House. 

E.  J.  Willis,  representing  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  & 
Coal  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  in  San  Francisco 
the  last  few  weeks  conducting  a  campaign  for  the  paving 
brick  manufactured  by  his  company.  Mr.  Willis  states 
that  the  capacity  of  their  Renton  plant  is  now  58,000,000 
pavers  annually,  and  that  he  is  confident  of  finding  a  good 
market  for  much  of  this  output  in  California,  as  very  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  for  shipping  can  be  had  by  steamship,  making 
bricks  cheaper  than  basalt  blocks. 

Oakland  has  already  provided  for  street  gutters  of  brick, 
as  a  result  of  the  great  success  of  the  brick  pavement  on 
Twelfth  street,  ^-hich  was  laid  two  years  ago.  Owing  to 
the  antiquated  city  specifications  of  San  Francisco,  brick 
paving  cannot  be  used,  but  there  is  talk  of  this  being 
modified  in  certain  respects.  Mr.  Willis  has  the  backing 
of  influential  citizens  on  a  proposal  that  the  projected 
scenic  road  through  the  Presidio  and  along  the  shore  be 
paved  with  brick.  Paving  brick  by  this  company  can  be 
landed  here  for  $28.75  per  thousand. 

The  California  Brick  Co.,  capital  $40,000,  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  and  will  locate  its  kilns  at  Gridley,  Cal. 
W.  E.  McKell  and  M.  T.  Crum  are  the  principal  stock¬ 
holders. 

The  brick  manufacturers  gave  a  banquet  to  the  con¬ 
tractors  and  brick  layers  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  in  February,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  the  prices  of  labor  and  materials  be 
cut  in  order  to  compete  with  the  concrete  contractors,  but 
the  bricklayers  refused  to  sanction  the  scheme.  Later 
the  report  comes  from  Fresno  that  brick  in  that  center 
has  been  reduced  15  per  cent  in  price. 

The  San  Diego  Vitrified  Brick  &  Clay  Products  Co.,  has 
been  incorporated  and  a  factory  is  to  be  erected  on  a  suit¬ 
able  site  between  San  Diego  and  National  City,  where  a 
forty-five  acre  tract  of  shale  land  has  been  acquired.  Brick, 
sewer  pipe,  conduits,  etc.,  will  be  manufactured. 

The  Oakland  Paving  Brick  Co.,  whose  plant  is  near 
Niles,  Cal.,  is  making  only  common  brick  for  the  present. 

Peter  Tracy,  brick  contractor  of  Areata,  Cal.,  has  just 
completed  a  kiln  of  12,000  tile  and  10,000  brick  and  will 
start  the  fire  again  in  April. 

The  Clay  Products  Co.,  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  soon  to 
build  a  new  plant. 

Two  new  clay  products  companies  to  be  incorporated  in 
this  state  are  the  Sacramento  Clay  Products  Co.,  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  the  Standard  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Redlands. 


THE  NORTHWEST. 

The  Little  Falls  Fire  Clay  Company  started  its  brick 
plant  at  Bain,  42  miles  from  Tacoma,  last  week.  This  plant 
has  just  been  completed  and  has  a  capacity  of  75,000  brick 
daily.  The  output  will  be  nearly  all  vitrified  paving  brick. 
The  company  will  conduct  an  aggressive  campaign  for 
these  brick  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Northwest  Brick  &  Lime  Company,  of  Clinton, 
Whidby  Island,  will  reconstruct  its  plant  destroyed  by 
fire  two  years  ago.  A.  E.  Keene,  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 


pany,  states  that  they  have  several  large  orders  now  on 
hand. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  Company,  which  is  operating  a 
plant  at  Willamina,  Yamhill  county,  about  65  miles  from 
Portland,  is  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  men,  and 
during  the  busy  season  125  to  150.  The  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  140,000  brick  in  10  hours.  At  present  they  are  special¬ 
izing  on  fireproofing  and  building  blocks.  During  the  past 
year  or  two  they  have  furnished  the  face  brick  for  many 
of  the  large  office  buildings  in  Portland  and  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  ship  to  other  portions  of  the  northwest.  They  are 
at  present  supplying  the  partition  tile  and  70,000  face 
brick  to  the  Woodard,  Clark  &  Company  new  building 
at  Park  and  Alder  streets. 

The  Field  Brothers  will  erect  a  brick  and  tile  plant  at 
Monroe,  Ore.  They  have  already  secured  a  site  and  will 
start  construction  immediately. 

J.  F.  Keenan,  local  manager  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay 
&  Coal  Co’s.,  Taylor  plant,  has  returned  from  a  six 
weeks’  tour  of  the  middle  and  south  West.  While  away  Mr. 
Keenan  went  through  a  number  of  the  best  clay  products 
plants  in  the  country,  but  comes  back  with  the  conviction 
that  the  Northwest  should  be  proud  of  its  clay  workers. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Potlatch  (Idaho)  Brick  Co., 
that  they  were  not  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Spokane  brick  manufacturers  as  stated  in  our  issue  of 
Feb.  15. 


KANSAS  CITY  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

The  Salina  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  of  Salina,  Kans.,  recently 
held  its  annual  meeting,  electing  J.  W.  Neptune,  president; 
R.  S.  Turner,  vice-president;  F.  C.  Hadden,  secretary,  and 
F.  W.  Ekstrand,  treasurer.  It  was  decided  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  and  put  in  a  continuous  kiln. 

W.  E.  May,  of  Chanute,  Kans.,  is  reported  to  be  consid¬ 
ering  the  establishment  of  a  brick  plant  in  Orange  County, 
Cal.,  if  a  suitable  bed  of  shale  can  be  located  which  is  with¬ 
in  reach  of  a  railroad. 

The  Star  Clay  Products  Co.,  manufacturers  of  fire  brick 
in  Elmendorf,  Texas,  will  establish  a  three-mile  aerial  tram¬ 
way  to  forward  clay  from  the  mines  to  the  plant. 

J.  L.  Donahoe  is  reported  to  have  selected  a  site  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  for  the  erection  of  a  tile  plant. 


Because  of.  my  unique 
(patented)  construction, 
I  have  no  equal  in  the 
efficient  use  of  exhaust 
steam  for  drying. 

Also,  my  construction 
is  such  as  to  secure  un¬ 
usually  ample  provision 
for  expansion  and  the 
same  degree  of  flexibility 
to  every  pipe. 

I  am  the  least  trouble¬ 
some  heating  apparatus 
you  ever  saw  in  a  brick 
drier. 

Superintendents  don’t 


say  “Darn  those  leaky 
pipes”  about  me!  My 
pipes  are  not  the  ordinary 
kind.  They’re  full  weight 
and  made  specially  to  or¬ 
der.  And  I  have  long- 
threads — with  correspond¬ 
ingly  long  and  heavy 
couplings. 

My  headers  are  made 
of  cast  iron  and  are  extra 
heavy.  Wherever  there’s  a 
joint,  there  are  extra 
long  threads  to  insure 
steam-tightness. 

But  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  my  pipes  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  any  one  of 
them  can  be  gotten  at  and 
lifted  out  instantly. 

Write  for  the 
catalog  and 
learn  more 
about  me. 
Address:  The 
Standard  Dry 
Kiln  Co.,  1540 
McCarty  St., 
Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Chicago  Cable  Address :  WINFIELD 


Long  Distance  Telephone:  HARRISON  754 
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UP-TO-DATE  KANSAS  PLANT 

Bird’s  Eye  View  of  Plants  No.  1  and  No.  2  of  the  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffville,  Kansas.  Note  the 

Rows  of  Workmen’s  Cottages  in  the  Distance. 
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BUFFYILLE,  THE  BRICK  TOWN 


Kansas  Town  of  500  Inhabitants  Built  and  Supported  Largely  by  Clay  Manufacturing 

Industry  of  the  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Four  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Neodesha,  Kansas, 
may  be  found  one  of  the  few  towns  in  that  state  which 
has  been  built  solely  because  of  a  local  manufacturing 
interest.  Buffville,  with  over  500  people,  with  good 
schools  and  churches,  is  the  home  of  the  Kansas  Buff 
Brick  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  only  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  town. 

Two  small  knobs  stuck  their  heads  up  out  of  the  roll¬ 
ing  prairies  for  years,  and  were  unnoticed,  but  today 
they  are  being  torn  away  and  the  shale  from  their  hearts 
is  used  to  make  the  only  light  colored  brick,  it  is  said, 
that  are  produced  at  any  point  in  the  gas  belt  of  Kansas 


dry  press  plant.  When  the  No.  2  plant  is  not  working 
the  electricity  for  all  of  the  work  at  the  upper  plant  and 
the  fans  for  the  dryers  is  generated  by  a  300-h.  p.  Allis- 
Chalmers  gas  engine  which  is  thrown  into  gear  with  the 
generator.  All  of  the  motors  around  the  plant  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  firm  that  installed  the  engines. 

The  shale,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  plainly  divided  in  the 
bank,  is  loaded  into  two-yard  cars  by  hand,  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  hand-sorted  in  all  cases.  Trestles  lead 
from  the  pits  out  to  the  top  floor  of  the  plant,  where  the 
shale  is  ground  in  three  nine-foot  dry  pans.  The  ground 
clay  is  mixed  in  a  Chambers  pug  mill  and  molded  in  a 


Off-bearing  Belt  and  Battery  of  Represses  at  Plant  of  the  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffville,  Kan. 


and  Oklahoma.  The  brick  from  one  stratum  of  clay  is 
canary  yellow  in  color,  and  mixtures  of  this  shale  and 
the  one  below  it  give  tints  all  the  way  from  a  light  buff 
to  a  rich  cholocate  color,  several  of  the  mixtures  mak¬ 
ing  very  attractive  mottled  brick. 

The  plant  is  divided  into  two  units  about  one-half  mile 
apart,  one  being  devoted  exclusively  to  making  dry 
press,  while  the  other  makes  stiff-mud  brick  entirely. 
The  power  plant  is  situated  at  the  new  plant,  and  the 
power  for  plant  No.  1  is  transmitted  by  wire  to  the 
individual  motor  that  each  of  the  machines  is  equipped 
with.  When  both  of  the  plants  are  running,  power  is 
generated  by  an  Allis-Chalmers  600-h.  p.  gas  engine, 
which  drives  the  stiff-mud  plant  direct  and  also  generates 
the  current  for  driving  the  motors  for  the  dryers  in  the 


Chambers  No.  5  brick  machine,  after  which  the  brick 
are  put  through  some  one  of  the  five  Bonnot  represses. 
Seventy  down  draft  kilns,  with  a  capacity  of  8,000  brick, 
are  used  for  burning,  the  drying  being  done  in  a  waste 
heat  dryer,  designed  by  the  well-known  L.  E.  Rodgers 
Engineering  Co.  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  complete  waste-heat  dryers  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  equipment  of  the  dry  press  plant  are 
two  Fernholtz  dry  presses. 

The  company  has  established  sales  offices  in  Kansas 
City  in  the  Reliance  building,  and  at  Wichita,  Kansas, 
where  they  are  located  in  the  Beacon  building,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  these  offices  the  demand  for  their 
brick  has  become  so  great  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
running  a  night  shift  at  the  plant. 
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As  will  be  noted  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  company  has  erected  a  number  of  cottages  for 
the  use  of  workmen  who  desire  to  be  near  their  work. 
These  cottages  are  built  of  the  buff  brick  made  at  the 
plant,  as  in  fact  are  most  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  as 
well  as  the  railway  depot. 

The  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  B.  W.  Ballou,  is 
also  the  general  manager,  and  makes  his  headquarters  at 


the  plant  at  Buffville,  while  the  active  operations  of  the 
plant  are  under  the  management  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Byram, 
superintendent. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  BRICK. 

Three  main  points  with  reference  to  brick  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  1.  The  power  of  resistance  under 
pressure;  2,  the  appearance  of  the  fracture,  which  should 
present  an  even  texture,  and  a  fine  and  brilliant  grain, 
without  cavities  in  the  interior,  and  neither  ribbony  nor 
stony;  3,  the  exterior,  which  should  be  smooth  and  regu¬ 
lar,  the  angles  and  edges  sharp  and  straight.  When  the 
sizes  of  the  brick  are  equal  throughout  the  mass  it  is  a 


proof  that  the  brick  earth  has  been  well  prepared  and  the 
brick  generally  well  made. 

A  brick,  when  struck,  should  give  forth  a  clear,  ringing 
sound.  Good  brick  are  generally  of  a  dark  reddish-brown 
color,  and  sometimes  they  show  vitrified  spots  on  the 
surface;  it  is  not  well,  however,  to  depend  too  much  on 
this  last  fact,  for  it  is  often  only  an  indication  of  the 
amount  of  heat  to  which  the  brick  has  been  subjected, 
while  the  clay  of  which  the  brick  is  made  may  be  impure 
and  ill  prepared. 

Bad  brick  are  readily  recognized  by  their  reddish-yel¬ 
low  color,  but  still  more  by  the  dull  sound  which  they 
emit  when  struck;  their  grain  being  soft  they  crumble 
easily,  and  absorb  water  with  avidity.  A  good  brick 


should  not  absorb  more  than  about  one-fifteenth  of  its 
own  weight  of  water;  it  should  appear,  and  in  reality  be, 
dry.  A  brick  that  does  not  take  up  any  water  at  all  is  too 
much  burnt;  the  mortar  adheres  to  it  imperfectly,  but  it 
is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  Such  bricks  may  be  used  in 
damp  soil  and  for  pavements. 

When  a  brick,  left  in  water,  either  scales  or  swells  it  is 
of  bad  quality  and  contains  caustic  lime.  A  brick  which, 


being  made  red-hot,  and  then  having  water  poured  on  it, 
does  not  crack,  is  of  extraordinary  and  rare  quality,  and 
those  which  have  borne  the  effect  of  moisture  and  dryness 
during  two  or  three  winters  without  scaling  or  cracking 
are  excellent.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  brick  will  bear  the 
effect  of  frost,  let  one  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  saturated  cold,  and  then  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  string  over  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  surface  of  the  brick  will 
be  covered  with  small  crystals;  the  brick  is  then  to  be 
immersed  again  in  the  solution  until  the  crystals  disap¬ 
pear,  and  again  suspended,  repeating  this  operation  for 
five  days,  the  crystals  reforming  after  each  immersion. 


If  after  this  treatment  a  number  of  particles  of  the  brick 
are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  solu¬ 
tion,  the  brick  are  incapable  of  supporting  the  effects  of 
frost. — National  Builder. 


NEW  YORK’S  FIRE  LOSS. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  there  were  7,812 
fires  in  New  York  City,  an  average  of  forty-three  a  day; 
between  July  1  and  December  20  there  were  6,190,  or 
thirty-six  a  day.  The  reduction  is  no  doubt  attributable 
in  part  to  the  increasing  of  fireproof  building  mattrials. 
More  stringent  laws  enacted  and  enforced  in  regard  to 
fireproof  construction  should  make  a  repetition  of  fire 
records  of  past  years,  in  large  cities,  impossible. 


The  Lay-out  of  the  Plant  at  Buffville  Shows  the  Result  of  Careful  Planning. 


Row  of  Kilns  at  Plant  No.  1  of  the  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffville,  Kansas. 


THE  BOSS  AND  THE  BUSINESS 


Fourth  Installment  of  the  Story  of  Blake’s  Adventures  in  Management.  How  Over- 

Expansion  Betrayed  a  Young  Industry  Into  Straits  and 
Compelled  New  Financial  Policies 


By  Daniel  Vincent  Casey 


Racing  through  his  partner’s  letter  again,  Blake  could 
and  nothing  to  qualify  his  first  sense  of  disaster.  The 
burning  of  the  Creston  elevators,  their  bins  crammed  with 
the  wheat  harvest,  meant  more  than  serious  money  loss 
for  Mr.  Downey.  It  struck  at  the  elder  man’s  credit — the 
credit  on  which  the  new  tile  mill,  their  joint  venture,  need¬ 
ed  just  now  to  lean. 


Matt  skipped  the  praise  of  his  skill  in  building  the  fac¬ 
tory,  organizing  the  force,  handling  the  Kelsey  compe¬ 
tition,  his  masterly  capture  of  contract  after  contract  from 
the  giant  rival  in  a  territory  which  it  had  occupied  undis¬ 
turbed  for  years.  That  very  success,  it  seemed,  was  to 
prove  a  pitfall. 

“The  simple  truth  is” — here  was  the  nub  of  his  part- 


insurance  and  salvage,  the  message  hoped,  would  re¬ 
duce  the  net  loss  to  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Receipts 
from  both  sources  would  hardly  satisfy  the  banks,  which 
had  made  heavy  advances  against  the  grain  destroyed. 
Yet  the  strain  of  rebuilding  at  once  must  be  met,  even  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Downey’s  other  interests. 

“You  know  why  I  backed  Paxton  in  this  business,”  the 
pleading  ran,  “and  later  bought  him  out  and  enlarged. 
The  elevator  here  feeds  the  tile  factory.  Without  it,  half 
my  local  trade  would  drift  to  Brownsburg  or  DeKalb. 
Somebody  has  to  buy  wheat  and  corn  here  or  I  can’t  sell 
my  tile. 

“I  hate  to  be  caught  like  this  just  when  I’m  due  to  help 
you  in  your  financing.  We’re  partners  at  Warren,  but  I 
haven’t  done  my  share.  You’ve  carried  the  whole  load 
since  you  jumped  in  and  took  charge  of  construction  a 
year  ago.” 


ner’s  communication — “I  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  the 
$7,000  loan  to  the  firm  I  promised  when  we  agreed  to  buck 
the  Kelseys  hard  and  take  every  country  ditch  contract 
we  could  land.  I’ll  have  to  use  all  I  can  borrow  here  and 
at  home  to  rebuild.  Rebuild  I  must;  my  credit  is  involved. 
So  I  guess  you’ll  have  to  pull  in  your  horns,  son,  cancel 
half  of  your  contracts  and  go  slow  till  I’m  out  of  the 
woods.” 

Cancel  contracts!  Blake’s  lips  shut  grim  on  a  soft 
breathed  “No.”  Every  act  and  thought  of  an  anxious 
year  had  been  directed  to  the  winning  of  those  county 
orders — to  the  building  of  the  power  needed  to  capture 
them  and  the  factory  efficiency  required  to  manufacture 
the  fourteen — to  twenty-inch  tile  they  called  for. 

Trade  conditions — the  virtual  division  of  the  state 
among  the  plants  of  the  Kelsey  combination,  which 
claimed  the  big  tile  business  and  left  the  smaller  drains  to 
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a  host  of  lesser  local  factories — made  these  contract 
ditches  twice  as  profitable  as  individual  sales  to  farmers. 
They  provided  an  outlet  during  the  summer  months  when 
no  market  existed  for  little  tile.  They  stood  for  balanced 
production,  selling  strength  and  maximum  returns.  To 
sacrifice  them  now  meant  surrender  to  the  Kelseys  and 
loss  of  the  prestige  of  nine  stubborn  victories  in  which 
strategy  had  out-matched  craft.  The  forfeited  contracts 
would  embarrass  the  firm  for  years;  worse  still,  they 
would  betray  the  ditcher  so  recently  won  to  allegiance. 

Without  Mr.  Downey’s  seven  thousand  dollars,  how¬ 
ever,  Matt’s  program  looked  impossible.  Orders  booked 
would  absorb  every  foot  of  “fourteens”  to  “twenties” 
which  the  factory  could  deliver  before  November  first. 
The  menacing  circumstance  was  that  during  the  three 
months  intervening  he  could  not  collect  a  dollar  on  ac¬ 
count  or  realize  more  than  twenty  per  cent  on  like  con¬ 
tracts  already  filled.  These  county  ditches  were  invariably 
time  sales:  the  law  authorizing  them  gave  contributing 
land-owners  two  years  for  payment  in  four  installments. 

Danger  had  entered  with  the  assumption  that  Mr. 
Downey’s  credit  was  so  much  cash  in  hand.  Undue  ex¬ 
pansion — the  closing  of  the  nine  long-term,  county  orders 
— had  followed.  The  immediate  problem,  then,  was  to 
find  real  money  to  replace  phantom  resources. 

Blake  turned  to  his  ledger — to  verify  items;  the  general 
totals  he  knew.  Open  accounts  approached  $9,000.  Notes 
for  $4,900  more  were  on  deposit  at  the  bank  as  collateral; 
his  balance  there  was  $406,  about  enough  to  meet  two 
weekly  pay  rolls. 

His  obligations  scheduled  less  than  half  this  total;  bank 
loans,  $4,000;  the  Midland  railroad,  for  construction  of 
the  switch  track  completed  in  May,  $1,150;  machinery, 
$700;  coal  and  supplies,  $390.  Add  the  first  payment  to 
clinch  the  purchase  of  the  $2,800  tract  of  land  adjoining 
the  factory  plot — clay  deposits  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
business.  The  deal  was  still  in  process,  but  even  in  his 
first  startled  survey  of  the  situation,  the  young  manager 
did  not  consider  letting  go  the  clay  in  order  to  lighten  the 
load. 

For  any  going  industry,  this  were  basis  for  such  bank 
credit  as  he  would  require.  Matt’s  position,  however, 
was  cruelly  complicated  by  Mr.  Downey’s  necessities  in 
Iowa.  His  borrowing  must  be  local,  since  his  partner 
would  exhaust  the  field  at  home.  But  the  capital  of  the 
Warren  bank  was  only  $50,000  and  his  current  loan 
came  near  the  legal  limit.  While  Timmons,  the  cashier, 
though  friendly  and  enthusiastic  at  the  progress  made, 
had  insisted  on  collateral  for  every  dollar  advanced.  The 
book  accounts  of  an  industry  in  its  first  year,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  rarely  appealed  to  a  banker.  Then  capped  the 
hint  with  a  suggestion: 

“Get  notes  in  settlement,  Blake.  We  can  handle  those 
— either  loan  on  ’em  or  discount  them.  The  other  is  Mr. 
Sperry’s  ruling,  though:  you’ll  have  to  fight  it  out  with 
him.” 

“Fight  it  out”  with  the  burly  farmer-president,  he 
must  now.  Of  the  $9,000  “open”  on  his  books,  $6,000 
represented  contract  ditches,  impossible  to  turn  into 
negotiable  paper  except  as  payments  fell  due.  By  No¬ 
vember  first,  if  all  big  tile  orders  were  filled,  he  would 
have  nearly  $17,000  in  such  accounts.  November  first 
would  not  dawn  for  the  firm,  however,  unless  Mr.  Sperry 
meanwhile  could  be  convinced  that  these  county  de¬ 
liveries  formed  an  absolutely  safe  basis  for  loans.  As¬ 
sured  of  that,  he  might  be  induced  to  discount  the  $4,900 
in  farmers’  notes,  cancel  the  $4,000  loan  and  give  the 


firm  straight  commercial  credit  to  the  legal  limit  of 
$5,000. 

With  this  addition  to  his  resources  Matt  could  hold  the 
business  down  to  bedrock.  Money  must  be  hoarded  for 
three  esentials— pay  rolls,  freight  charges  and  coal.  Mr. 
Sperry,  he  determined,  should  provide  what  the  firm 
lacked. 

II— Getting  in  the  Money— The  Strategy  Which  Repaired 
Blunders  in  Making  Credits. 

Haste  cut  no  figure  in  his  stalking  of  the  banker.  The 
firm  s  balance  was  at  low  ebb — an  unpropitious  condi¬ 
tion.  Not  till  collections  had  lifted  it  to  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  level  did  Blake  propose  to  approach  Mr.  Sperry. 

After  a  letter  to  his  partner,  therefore,  he  turned  to 
his  follow  up.  Nearly  all  his  local  accounts  were  past 
due:  he  had  purposely  deferred  “dunning”  his  farmer 
customers  until,  having  sold  or  stored  their  wheat,  they 
would  be  able  to  pay.  With  each  statement  went  a 
brief  note  suggesting  that  a  settlement  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated  and  asking  the  debtor  to  call  at  the  factory  on 
the  following  Saturday.  The  thirty-two  statements  called 
for  about  $1,200. 

Like  treatment  was  accorded  the  dozen  or  more  deal¬ 
ers  in  arrears  for  small  accounts — owners  of  elevators 
or  lumber  yards  who  sold  tile  at  various  points  outside 
the  county.  One  of  these,  Beehler  at  White’s  Station, 
had  occasioned  some  uneasiness.  He  owed  $237  and 
had  made  no  response  to  three  statements  and  a  letter 
sent  previously.  Matt  tagged  him  for  a  personal  call, 
despite  the  inconvenient  railroad  connections. 

The  one  remaining  account  was  that  of  Anderson,  the 
interurban  builder  at  Hudson,  up  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  state  and  quite  outside  the  factory’s  regular  field. 
The  man’s  March  order  for  five  carloads  of  “twelves” 
had  looked  like  “velvet,”  since  he  was  rated  well  by 
both  agencies.  For  two  months  the  manager  had  ac¬ 
cepted  his  excuses,  satisfied  that  the  risk  was  small  and 
fearing  to  discourage  future  sales. 

On  both  Beehler  and  Anderson,  he  received  unexpected 
side-lights  at  the  state  convention  of  tile  makers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday.  There  Matt  found  himself  a  minor 
focus  of  interest.  After  one  or  two  members  had  identi¬ 
fied  him  as  the  young  man  who  had  smashed  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  ring  at  Marquette  and  worsted  the  Kelseys  on 
eight  other  ditches,  nearly  every  one  wanted  to  shake 
hands  and  hear  the  inside  story  of  the  campaign.  No 
less  than  three  of  his  new  friends  incidentally  warned 
him  against  Beehler.  An  exasperating  old  skinflint,  they 
called  him,  who  dodged  payment  and  made  absurd  claims 
for  broken  ware  until  you  compromised  to  end  the 
squabble. 

It  was  a  stinging  lesson  in  credits.  But  lost  in  the 
buffet  that  followed,  when  McWilliams,  salesman  for  the 
engine  Blake  had  installed,  held  him  up  to  threaten  a 
visit  to  the  factory  later  in  the  week. 

“Going  up  to  Hudson,”  he  explained,  “have  to  change 
cars  at  your  old  watertank  you  know. 

“By  the  way” — he  was  suddenly  earnest — “Have  you 
heard  any  talk  about  Anderson,  the  trolley  contractor, 
lately?” 

Matt’s  heart  missed  a  beat.  He  shook  his  head,  con¬ 
trived  to  ask: 

“Did  you  sell  him?” 

“Two  engines  and  five  boilers,”  McWilliams  confessed. 
“He  owes  us  $2,600  and  the  house  has  heard  he’s  losing 
money  on  the  job.  I’m  going  up  to  look  around.” 

“Hope  you  find  he’s  all  right,”  the  manager  said  fer- 
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vently.  A  few  commonplaces  and  he  was  free  to  escape 
from  the  hotel.  He  wanted  air  and  room  to  think  with¬ 
out  interruption. 

Anderson  and  Beehler!  $560  plus  $237 — almost  one- 
third  of  his  quick  assets  likely  to  prove  worthless!  In 
its  place,  such  a  misfortune  would  be  hardly  less  serious 
than  the  Creston  fire.  That  eight  hundred  dollars  could 
not  be  spared:  its  loss,  or  even  unusual  delay  in  securing 
it,  might  wreck  the  business.  So — Matt  set  his  jaw— it 
must  be  collected. 

Nor  was  a  plan  tardy.  Spinning  back  to  Warren  on  a 
fast  night  train,  he  rummaged  through  the  previous  week’s 
issue  of  the  “Grain  Buyer.”  He  had  purchased  it  at  the 
hotel  to  see  how  Mr.  Downey’s  disaster  had  been  re¬ 
ported  to  the  trade.  It  yielded  him  also  a  fact  of  prime 
importance.  In  an  advance  notice  of  a  gathering  of. 
western  elevator  men  at  Baltimore,  opening  this  Tuesday, 
his  eyes  lighted  on  the  name  of  E.  W.  Beehler,  of  White’s 
Station,  as  one  of  twenty  buyers  from  the  state  expect¬ 
ing  to  attend. 

Blake  grinned.  A  sight  draft  upon  a  customer  had 
always  seemed  inexcusably  abrupt.  Now  he  saw  it  as 
the  weapon  forged  for  the  chastening  of  Beehler.  If  the 
man  were  in  Baltimore,  his  understudy  would  probably 
honor  it,  knowing  the  ware  had  been  received  and  sold. 
If  the  dealer  were  at  home,  there  was  still  a  chance  of 
payment. 

Timmons  hurried  his  breakfast  next  morning  in  order 
to  get  the  draft  into  the  eight  o’clock  mail  north.  To 
write  a  letter  of  introduction,  also,  to  the  president  of 
the  Citizens’  National,  the  bank’s  correspondent  at  Hud¬ 
son.  Matt  explained  his  intention  to  take  the  eight  o’clock 
train  himself  and  make  some  confidential  inquiries  about 
Anderson. 

He  gave  the  contractor  his  chance,  however.  At  his 
office,  a  youthful  clerk,  dawdling  over  the  telephone,  in¬ 
terrupted  his  talk  long  enough  to  say  that  “the  boss” 
couldn’t  be  seen  during  the  afternoon.  He  was  out  along 
the  line  with  a  party  of  Boston  capitalists;  he  wouldn’t 
return  until  late  and  there  was  a  big  dinner  at  Mr. 
Brown’s  in  the  evening. 

Harris,  at  the  Citizens’  National,  confirmed  the  youth’s 
information,  and  Matt’s  uneasiness.  The  trolley  builder 
had  promoted  the  road  and  interested  many  Hudson  men 
in  the  stock.  Mr.  Brown,  head  of  the  First  National, 
and  the  Boston  visitors  owned  the  bonds.  The  present 
effort  was  to  evolve  some  program  for  raising  money  to 
complete  the  road,  before  its  credit  or  the  contractor’s 
had  really  been  assailed.  Stockholders  and  bond-owners 
would  settle  the  question  in  a  meeting  the  next  day. 

Blake  sensed  his  opportunity.  His  beggarly  bill  would 
not  be  allowed  to  endanger  negotiations  involving  so 
many  thousands.  The  Beehler  sight-draft  leaped  to 
mind. 

“Mr.  Harris,”  he  said,  “Anderson  has  owed  me  $560 
since  March.  He  hasn’t  been  fair  with  me  and  I’m  going 
to  call  him.  You’ll  get  a  sight-draft  from  the  Warren 
bank  under  a  special  delivery  stamp  tomorrow  morning. 
I  want  you  to  send  it  to  Anderson  while  that  meeting 
of  stockholders  is  on.  He’ll  pay  it,  I  believe,  rather  than 
have  any  of  these  Boston  men  discover  that  he’s  behind 
on  his  bills.” 

The  president  nodded.  He  recalled  that  his  bank  had 
lost  some  prestige  through  the  contractor’s  operations; 
the  First  National,  for  a  time,  had  gained. 

“How  will  you  get  the  draft  to  me?”  He  glanced  at 
the  clock. 


“I’ll  telephone  Timmons:  he’ll  take  care  of  it,”  Matt 
replied.  Then  earnestly:  “This  man  deserves  no  spe¬ 
cial  consideration,  Mr.  Harris.  His  bill  is  ninety  days 
overdue,  and  he  has  lied  to  me.  And  I  need  the  money 
desperately.” 

“Go  ahead.”  The  banker  thrust  out  his  hand  as  Matt 
rose.  “I’ll  do  everything  I  can  for  you.  I  think  Ander¬ 
son  will  settle  without  making  any  fuss.” 

Early  Friday  morning  Timmons  called  Matt  on  the 
’phone.  “Thought  you’d  like  to  know” — the  cashier’s 
voice  was  cheerful — “that  your  balance  has  jumped  seven 
hundred,  ninety-four,  sixty  this  morning.  Beehler  and 
Anderson  both  met  the  drafts.  Stop  in  and  see  me  at 
noon.” 

Matt  smiled,  conscious  for  the  first  time  how  intense 
had  been  the  strain  of  the  last  week.  His  farmer  cus¬ 
tomers  had  given  him  over  six  hundred  in  cash  and  two 
fifty  in  notes.  His  balance  was  now  near  $1,500,  with  the 
new  notes  in  reserve.  Better  equipped  for  a  tussle  with 
Mr.  Sperry  he  would  never  be:  the  banker’s  turn  would 
come  Monday. 

Give  Timmons  time  and  he  would  pass  along  the  story 
of  the  two  sight  drafts  as,  Blake  knew,  he  had  passed 
along  the  tale  of  the  several  encounters  with  the  Kelseys. 
The  manager  frankly  recognized  his  own  efficiency  as  one 
of  the  factors  which  would  influence  Mr.  Sperry’s  de¬ 
cision.  He  wanted  him  to  know,  therefore,  that  his 
lack  of  experience  in  making  credits  had  been  retrieved 
by  luck  and  generalship. 

The  smoking  kilns,  the  rough  mass  of  the  dry  sheds 
beyond,  fronted  him  as  he  stood  at  the  wide  open  win¬ 
dow.  Brute  brick  and  mortar  quivering  in  the  heat!  Yet 
they  represented  an  idea,  and  entity,  a  business  worth  any 
sacrifice.  They  were  safe  now  for  a  month.  But  the 
journey  was  thrice  that  distance,  he  drew  a  deep  breath. 
Yes,  Mr.  Sperry  must  be  made  to  see. 

Ill — The  banker-farmer  lays  down  the  law  of  safe 
finance  in  business. 

Faint  and  far,  the  factory  whistle  sounded  “Work!” 
as  Blake  drove  up  to  the  Sperry  homestead.  The  banker 
was  farmer  first:  no  place  or  time  as  favorable  for  ap¬ 
proaching  him,  the  manager  fancied,  as  the  country  and 
early  morning. 

The  big  man  inclined  to  ratify  his  guess.  He  nodded, 
an  appraising  glint  in  his  eyes,  as  Matt  drew  opposite 
the  house,  hitched  his  horse  and  crossed  the  little  lawn. 
A  final  order  to  the  listening  overseer,  and  Mr.  Sperry 
advanced  on  his  visitor. 

“You  town  folks  get  the  jump  on  us,”  he  complained. 
“I  can’t  get  a  cussed  wheel  to  turn  out  here  until  that 
whistle  of  yours  toots.” 

Blake  smiled. 

“I’m  thinking  of  starting  at  six  thirty,”  he  continued. 
“I’ll  do  it” — the  phrase  had  a  double  meaning — “if  you 
give  the  word.” 

The  swift  glance  swept  him,  probing. 

“Busy  as  all  that?” 

“Yes.”  Blunt,  straightforward  statement  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  Matt  decided,  would  win  him  more  than  any  diplo¬ 
matic  unfolding  of  his  needs.  “I  can  sell  more  tile  than 
I  would  make  if  I  ran  twelve  hours  a  day  till  Thanks¬ 
giving.” 

“That’s  good,”  the  banker  commented  dryly.  “Why 
don’t  you?” 

Blake  met  the  keen  old  eyes,  challenged  them,  held 
them. 
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“Because,”  he  said  soberly,  “I  haven't  capital  enough 
to  run  six  hours  a  day.” 

“Huh!”  The  line  of  the  other’s  lips  hardened.  “I 
thought  you  were  after  money  when  I  saw  you  coming.” 

“No,”  Matt  denied  hotly,  “I’m  not  after  money.  I 
want  a  chance  to  show  you  that  you  aren’t  quite  just  to 
us  and  that  your  bank  is  losing  money  it  ought  to 
make.” 

The  banker  shrugged  dissent,  but  led  the  way  to  the 
side  porch. 

“The  law  lets  us  lend  any  one  man  or  concern  only 
ten  per  cent  of  our  capital,”  he  announced  as  they  found 
chairs.  “You’ve  got  $4,000  of  our  money  now.  I  expect 
we  can  give  you  another  thousand  if  you  have  security.” 

“That’s  what  I  want  to  talk  over  with  you,”  Blake 
answered  sturdily.  “You’ve  accepted  farmers’  notes  as 
collateral  for  our  loans.  They’re  good  because  you  can 
levy  on  their  maker’s  property  through  the  courts  if  the 
men  fail  to  take  them  up,  aren’t  they?” 

The  elder  man  agreed. 

“Well,  I  have  another  class  of  accounts  that  are  just 
as  certain  to  be  paid  as  any  note  you  hold.  They  are 
debts  incurred  by  order  of  court  and  each  is  a  lien,  until 
paid,  against  a  definite  piece  of  land.  They  are  not  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  county,  but  a  county  official  is  responsible 
for  their  collection.  Their  only  drawback  is  that  they 
run  two  years  and  can’t  be  closed  up  and  turned  into 
bankable  paper.’’ 

“Those  county  ditch  orders?”  Mr.  Sperry  inquired. 
“Timmons  told  me  what  a  thundering  time  you  had  get¬ 
ting  them.” 

“I  had  to  take  them,”  the  manager  explained.  Briefly 
he  sketched  the  selling  strategy  involved,  the  sharp  prac¬ 
tice  to  which  his  big  rival  had  resorted,  the  dramatic 
fashion  in  which  defeat  had  been  administered,  the  profit 
and  the  future  strength  success  had  insured. 

“Without  them,”  he  summed  up,  “we  couldn’t  run  much 
more  than  half  time,  couldn’t  pay  interest  on  our  in¬ 
vestment,  couldn’t — ”  color  flamed  in  his  cheeks — “call 
our  factory  or  our  souls  our  own.  ’ 

“Huh!”  The  banker  put  a  clamp  on  his  sympathies. 
To  combat  the  power  of  the  Kelseys  this  young  fellow 
must  have  brains.  But  this  was  a  matter  of  business. 
“What  do  your  contract  accounts  amount  to?” 

“$6,400  on  the  books  now.  When  all  the  stuff  is  shipped 
— say  November  first — I’ll  have  about  $1 7,000.” 

The  big  man  whistled. 

“For  a  yearling  business,”  he  said,  “That’s  quite  a 
load.  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  carry  it  unless  you  get 
more  capital.  I  can’t  see  how  a  sane  man — and  you’ve 
shown  yourself  clever  and  steady  all  right,  Blake — could 
ever  run  himself  into  such  a  hole.  What  on  earth  was 
old  man  Downey  doing  that  he  didn’t  head  you  off?” 

Matt  told  him.  His  partner’s  pledge  of  extra  capital, 
the  Iowa  misfortune,  the  sudden  necessity  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  fend  for  itself. 

The  banker’s  face  was  grave. 

“All  that  lifts  you  out  of  the  fool  class,  young  man,” 
he  declared,  “but  it  doesn’t  help  your  credit  standing. 
You  know,  don’t  you,  that  if  anything  happens  to  Mr. 
Downey,  his  creditors  can  take  the  factory,  your  share, 
my  money,  and  all.  My  advice  to  you  is,  incorporate — 
incorporate  quick.  I’ll  not  lend  a  dollar  except  on  col¬ 
lateral  while  you  remain  a  partnership.” 

The  manager  stared.  This  was  a  new  idea — the  safety 
of  the  business  insured  by  the  process  of  incorporation. 

“But  let’s  talk  sense,”  Mr.  Sperry  continued  irritably. 


“You  didn’t  come  out  here  to  ask  me  for  that  thousand 
I’m  still  allowed  to  lend  you.  It  wouldn’t  be  a  drop  in 
your  $17,000  bucket.  What  was  your  scheme?  How 
much  can  you  scrape  through  with?” 

“This” — Blake’s  eyes  were  alight  again,  his  voice  vi¬ 
brant — “I  want  you  to  discount  the  $4,900  in  notes  you 
hold — buy  them  outright,  with  such  others  as'  I  take  in 
settlement.  That  will  give  us  a  fresh  start  on  loans. 
You  can  give  me  new  credits  for  $5,000  as  I  need  them. 
I’ll  have  $10,000  clear  on  my  books  before  I  ask  you  for 
a  penny.” 

The  banker’s  turn  to  stare  had  come. 

“Well  you  have  nerve!”  he  ejaculated.  “No,  no,”  he 
commanded,  as  Matt  launched  into  his  estimates  of  ex¬ 
penses,  “I’ll  not  listen  to  another  word.  You’re  asking 
me  to  upset  one  of  my  foundation  principles  and  I’ll 
make  up  my  mind  without  your  help.  I’ll  have  to  look 
over  your  plant  before  I  decide,  anyway.  So  we’ll  post¬ 
pone  the  argument  until  I  stop  in  to  see  you.” 

He  stood  up. 

“Now,”  he  asked,  “can  I  show  you  my  Holsteins  or 
will  you  rush  back  to  the  firing  line?” 

Blake  chose  the  factory.  He  dreaded  boring  the  big 
man.  The  gang,  too,  was  making  “twenties”  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  for  the  first  time.  Half  way  across  the  lawn,  Mr. 
Sperry  called  him  back. 

“Don’t  forget,”  he  counseled,  “push  that  incorporation.” 

IV — “Show  me  how  you  handle  a  real  live  emergency, 

and  I’ll  tell  you” 

Blake’s  spirits  damped  as  the  Sperry  phaeton,  with 
its  familiar  bays,  swung  in  from  the  high  road.  He 
had  hoped  to  show  the  banker  the  big  tile  mill  in  opera¬ 
tion — the  one  impressive  feature  the  works  could  muster. 
Instead,  the  visitor  had  lighted  on  the  day  and  hour 
when  the  organization  was  making  the  least  show  of 
efficiency. 

Leaving  Hardiker,  the  machine  boss,  in  charge,  the 
manager  hurried  up  to  the  little  office  where  the  bays 
had  halted. 

“You’ve  caught  us  on  an  off-day,  Mr.  Sperry,”  he  con¬ 
fessed  frankly.  “We’re  not  running  and  everything 
looks  upside  down.  If  you  want  to  see  things,  though, 
I’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  round.” 

A  faint  smile  edged  the  banker’s  lips.  He  surrendered 
the  reins  to  the  boy  beside  him,  threw  aside  the  dust 
cloth  and  clambered  down. 

“I  don’t  care  a  rap  for  a  dress  parade,  Blake,”  he  re¬ 
torted.  “If  you’ll  show  me  how  you  handle  a  real  live 
emergency,  I’ll  tell  you  whether  you  get  your  money 
or  not. 

“No,”  he  objected,  as  the  young  man  turned  towards 
the  office,  “I’m  here  to  see  your  mill.” 

Matt  obeyed.  And  because  every  brick,  timber  and 
pulley  in  the  place  was  dear  to  him — because  he  had 
given  to  the  successive  problems  of  construction,  instal¬ 
lation  and  production  every  atom  of  strength,  will  and  in¬ 
telligence  he  possessed — because  the  factory  and  its 
methods  were  essentially  his  own  creation — he  gave  them 
a  human  interest  his  visitor  had  not  expected  to  find. 

He  was  conscious  that  his  own  qualities  and  powers 
would  weigh  in  Mr.  Sperry’s  decision  quite  as  heavily 
as  any  exhibit  of  equipment  or  material  resources.  To 
measure  the  safety  of  his  potential  loan,  the  banker 
sought  to  gauge  his  capacity  and  learn  how  he  would 
handle  future  emergencies.  Blake  suggested  the  answer 
when,  touching  some  new  device,  indicating  a  short  cut 
or  any  economy  he  had  worked  out,  he  explained  the 
genesis  of  the  improvement  and  the  percentage  of  sav- 
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ing.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  costs,  he  explained  the 
trade  reasons  why  large  tile  were  more  profitable  than 
lesser  sizes;  he  analyzed  the  freight  rates  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  advantage  Warren  possessed  over  any  of  the 
Kelsey  factories  in  a  contest  for  county  ditch  contracts. 

Combativeness  was  not  lacking  to  the  older  man.  Again 
and  again  he  laid  finger  on  some  weak  spot  in  Matt’s 
policy — any  error  of  judgment,  a  mood  of  recklessness,  a 
decision  based  on  insufficient  knowledge. 

“Optimism  is  your  fault,  young  man.”  The  banker 
wagged  an  accusing  finger.  “It’s  the  vice  of  American 
business  men.  You’ve  got  to  get  over  it,  if  you  want 
to  use  any  of  my  money.  There’s  Beehler  and  Anderson. 
I  could  have  told  you  about  both  of  them  if  you  had 
asked  me.  Anderson  tried  to  push  his  paper  on  me  last 
winter.  Beehler  I  wouldn’t  touch  with  a  pitchfork.  I’ll 
grant  that  you  wriggled  out  of  both  scrapes  mighty 
cleverly.  But  you  shouldn’t  have  let  them  corner  you. 

“As  for  your  plunge  on  this  contract  business” — Mr. 
Sperry  faced  round  as  the  manager  followed  him  through 
the  door  of  the  last  dry-shed — “You've  acted  like  a  boy 
at  his  first  horse  race.  You’ve  gambled  on  your  partner’s 
promise  to  furnish  more  capital.  You’ve  lost  your  bet, 
haven’t  you?  You’ve  got  brains,  but  I  defy  you  to  find 
a  way  out  of  your  troubles  unless  I  help  you.” 

“Yes,”  Matt  assented  quietly.  “I’ll  not  lie  down,  if 
you  say  no.  But  I’ll  admit  I’ve  no  other  prospect  just 
now  of  getting  the  money.  We’ll  run  or  quit,  I  expect, 
as  you  decide.” 

“Nonsense,”  the  elder  man  retorted.  “The  thing  de¬ 
pends  on  you.  This  plant  is  a  scrap  heap  unless  you  can 
make  it  a  business.  The  point  is:  Can  you?  Well— 
I  don’t  know.  I’ll  come  down  again  tomorrow,  when 
you’re  making.  Perhaps  I’ll  tell  you  then.” 

Hardiker  and  the  gang,  the  first  kiln  filled,  had  bur¬ 
rowed  a  little  way  into  the  hot  one.  As  Mr.  Sperry 
talked,  the  manager  noticed  a  lull  in  the  activity.  As 
the  banker  finished,  the  machine  boss  and  another  man 
followed  the  loaded  wheelbarrows  into  the  open.  Blake 
led  the  way  into  the  little  group. 

“Too  hot  to  handle.”  Hardiker’s  answer  was  echoed 
by  the  others.  Matt  pushed  into  the  kiln  and  caught  up 
a  tile.  It  was  hot.  His  decision  was  instant,  however. 
He  had  promised  that  shipment  to  Lucerne  at  noon:  It 
must  be  dispatched.  If  the  gang  shifted  to  making,  an 
hour  would  be  lost  and  the  balance  between  production 
and  burning  would  be  further  disturbed.  Plant  capacity 
was  fixed  by  the  capacity  of  the  kilns.  If  his  contracts 
were  to  be  fulfilled  and  a  reasonable  stock  of  small  tile 
piled  up  against  the  mid-October  rush,  hot  tile  would 
have  to  be  moved  occasionally.  While  the  effect  of  an 
interruption  on  the  banker  outside  would  be  discouraging. 

“They  are  warm,”  he  assented  cheerfully.  Out  of  one 
trouser  pocket  he  pulled  a  pair  of  heavy  canton  flannel 
gloves,  from  another  the  key  to  his  desk.  The  latter  he 
tossed  to  Hardiker. 

“You’ll  find  a  bunch  of  gloves  in  the  lower  left  hand 
drawer,”  he  said.  “My  private  stock” — he  smiled  at  the 
men — “Fetch  them. 

“Here,  Dill.”  He  handed  the  pair  he  held  to  the  extra 
loader,  beckoned  the  barrow  men  inside,  clambored  up 
on  the  tile,  “We  can  keep  things  moving  till  Tom  gets 
back.” 

His  own  hands  bare,  he  passed  down  tile  till  the 
machine  boss  returned.  Where  he  led  the  men  could  not 
but  follow.  The  promised  gift  of  the  gloves  put  them 
in  good  humor  also,  made  them  feel  that  the  boss  con¬ 
sidered  them.  In  five  minutes,  despite  the  choking  heat 


inside,  they  were  “rushing”  the  job  and  Blake  could  at¬ 
tend  again  to  his  visitor. 

Mr.  Sperry  had  lifted  one  of  the  tile  as  a  barrow  man, 
stumbling,  set  down  his  load  a  moment  before  him.  He 
dropped  it  hastily,  pursing  his  lips.  When  the  manager, 
mopping  his  streaming  face,  rejoined  him,  he  asked  rather 
sharply  why  such  work  was  necessary. 

Matt  made  the  reasons  clear.  The  banker  was  thought¬ 
ful,  but  answered  nothing  until  he  had  hoisted  himself 
into  his  buggy  and  recovered  the  reins. 

“When  will  you  need  money?”  he  asked  casually. 

The  manager  stared,  recovered  himself  with  a  wrench. 

“In  about  three  weeks.” 

“All  right.  That  will  give  you  time  to  get  your  incor¬ 
poration  papers,  if  you  push  things.  Yes” — he  nodded — 
“that  stands.  Timmons  will  discount  your  notes  for  you 
any  old  time.  But  I  will  not  lend  a  cent  on  your  open 
accounts  until  you’re  incorporated.  I  may  take  a  chance 
once  in  a  while,  but  not  if  I  can  play  safe.  When  your 
charter  comes,  drop  in  on  me  and  we’ll  fix  things  up.” 

Impulsively  Blake  seized  the  other’s  hand.  His  partner 
might  object  to  incorporation;  there  might  be  other  ob¬ 
stacles  on  the  road  to  safety;  but  he  felt  in  himself  that 
which  would  trample  them  down.  His  face  was  radiant, 
albeit  he  groped  for  the  cause  of  the  banker’s  sudden 
decision. 

“Why?”  Mr.  Sperry  caught  the  dumb  question,  grunted 
amiably  as  he  tightened  the  reins.  “Because  I’ve  just  dis¬ 
covered  this  business  has  a  boss.  I’ve  known  all  along 
you  could  sell.  Your  account  at  the  bank  showed  you 
were  right  on  production  and  I’ve  seen  the  same  thing 
today.  But  the  big  thing  happened  ten  minutes  ago; 
you  proved  you  could  handle  men.  You’ve  got  one  fault, 
young  fellow,  but  I’ll  correct  that.  You’re  an  optimist. 
Well,  I’ll  enjoy  keeping  your  nose  down  to  the  grindstone  . 
of  facts  until  you  learn  wisdom.  Come,  boys.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

Note — “The  Boss  and  the  Business”  originally  appeared  in 
“System,”  the  magazine  of  business,  as  a  series  of  independent 
short  stories.  The  publication  rights  have  been  purchased  by 
us  and  the  story  revised,  enlarged  and  continued  to  a  dramatic 
climax  by  the  author  especially  for  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


.SPRING  POETRY. 


—  Chicago  Daily  News. 

What  was  supposed  to  be  a  rock  quarry  near  Glas¬ 
gow,  Ky.,  has  turned  out  to  be  a  big  deposit  of  two  kinds 
of  valuable  pottery  clay,  as  well  as  an  immense  quantity 
of  a  peculiar  clay  which  makes  excellent  fertilizer. 
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Wreck  of  the  Immense  Concrete  Machine  Shop  of  the  Spang-Chalfant  Co.,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


ANOTHER  BIG  CONCRETE  SMASH. 

Concrete  construction  got  another  black  eye  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  February  20,  when  the  large  reinforced  concrete 
machine  shop  building  of  the  Spang-Chalfant  Co.,  at 
Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  collapsed  as  if  it  were  a  huge  chunk  of 
chalk.  A  number  of  workmen  were  seriously  injured. 

The  building1  was  about  800  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide. 
About  200  feet  of  the  lower  end  of  the  building  collapsed 
with  a  deafening  roar.  A  big  column  fell  across  the 
street,  crashing  through  a  store  and  dwelling  and  another 
section  of  the  building  for  a  similar  distance  was  reported 
to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

Plans  for  this  concrete  structure  were  made  by  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  company  and  it  was  erected  under  the  direction 
of  another  Pittsburgh  construction  concern.  It  had  not 
yet  been  turned  over  to  the  Spang-Chalfant  Company  by 
the  builders. 

A  concrete  wall  which  acts  as  a  dike,  at  Topeka,  Kans., 
is  reported  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  there  being 
a  number  of  ugly  cracks  which  have  appeared  recently. 

The  rear  wall  of  the  new  city  hall  and  Carnegie  library 
at  Preston,  Minn.,  fell  outward  on  Dec.  11th  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  concrete  floors,  combined  (it  is 
said)  with  poor  construction.  The  loss  falls  upon  the 
village  because  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  contractor.  A 
large  crew  of  workmen  escaped  as  the  collapse  of  one 
side  gave  warning  of  the  impending  collapse  of  the  other. 
Alderman  Blunt,  who  was  on  the  roof,  was  buried  in  the 
ruins  and  was  badly  injured. 


INDIAN  RELIC  OF  BAKED  CLAY. 

A  head,  made  of  baked  clay,  said  to  be  the  rarest  find 
of  an  Indian  relic  ever  made  in  New  Jersey,  has  been  un¬ 
earthed  on  a  farm  near  Trenton,  in  the  vicinity  of  White 
Horse,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbot, 
the  naturalist,  who  already  has  brought  together  more 
than  100,000  Indian  pieces. 

The  head  is  two  and  one-half  inches  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide.  Shell  ornaments,  known  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  are  attached  to  the  ears, 
while  the  lips  and  nose  have  been  slightly  abraded.  The 
artistic  ability  shown  in  this  relic  is  said  to  be  altogether 
beyond  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  skill  of  the 
Indians.  In  the  same  field  have  been  found  many  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  Indian  stone  implements,  and  all  of 
these  are  of  the  highest  class  of  workmanship. — Ex¬ 
change. 


DOESN’T  LIKE  CONCRETE  HOUSES. 

A  writer  in  the  “New  York  World”  gives  some  pertinent 
facts  as  to  concrete  construction  as  follows: 

“I  read  of  Edison  making  furniture  of  concrete  for  the 
poor  man  for  a  small  amount  of  money.  I  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  years  for  some  one  to  build  me  a  cheap  house, 
and  have  two  lots  of  the  best  kind  of  building-sand  and 
water  handy,  but  fail  to  find  any  one  to  build  it  any 
cheaper  than  of  lumber,  and  it  would  not  be  as  healthy  a 
house  to  live  in.  Take  a  pailful  of  water  and  throw  it 
against  a  concrete  wall  and  see  how  much  will  spill  on 
the  ground.  The  wall  will  suck  it  in  like  a  sponge  and 
the  water  will  stay  there  till  the  wind  or  sun  dries  it  up. 
Concrete  furniture  on  damp  days  will  be  wet  and  on  cold 
days  cold,  and  to  move  it  would  cost  more  than  you  could 
buy  it  for.” 


DENISON-TAITE. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Harry  L.  Taite,  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,'  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  of  his  marriage  on  April  9th,  to  Miss 
Clarissa  A.  Denison,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Deni¬ 
son  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  Mr.  Taite  is  one  of  the  best  liked 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  men  connected  with  the 
trade.  He  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  clay  indus¬ 
try  because  of  the  extent  of  the  Sawyer  Belting  Co.’s 
sales  in  this  field.  Miss  Denison  is  the  daughter  of  a 
well-known  clay  products  manufacturer,  and  thus  Mr. 
Taite  will  become  still  more  closely  identified  with  the 
industry. 


TOOK  BRICK  TO  CHURCH. 

As  a  result  of  a  visit  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Second  Colored  Baptist  Church,  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  to  the 
Clay  Show,  the  decision  was  made  that  the  new  church 
should  be  built  of  brick,  and  a  novel  method  of  securing 
the  125,000  brick  needed  for  the  building  was  adopted. 
Each  member  of  the  congregation  was  asked  to  bring 
as  many  brick  as  possible  to  the  Easter  services.  It  is 
reported  that  the  brick  yards  near  deemed  it  wise  to  put 
on  extra  watchmen  after  the  announcement  was  made. 


The  Kansas  City  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  just  completed  a 
glazed  granite  contract  for  the  twelve-story  Commonwealth 
National  Bank  building  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  has  been  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  finish  of  the  product 


CONVENTION  DISCUSSIONS 


Some  Important  Papers  Presented  Before  the  Sessions  of  N.  B.  M.  A.,  the  B.  B.  A.  and 
Other  Organizations  at  the  Recent  Chicago  Gathering  of  Clay  Men 


A  feature  of  the  closing  session  of  the  Association  was 
the  passing  of  a  resolution  which  means  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  willing  to  have  an  exhibit  of  American  clay 
products  at  a  point  yet  to  be  selected  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 

This  was  brought  about  by  J.  Hampton  Rich,  Managing 
Editor  of  “Piedmont  Industries,”  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  who 
in  addressing  the  convention  said  : 

“The  possibilities  of  establishing  a  permanent  exhibit  and 
permanent  exhibition  hall  with  adjoining  warerooms  and  ware¬ 
houses  from  which  to  distribute  North  American  goods  into 
South  America  is  pregnant  with  the  greatest  possibilities  to 
the  North  American  trade. 

“The  Panama  Canal  is  the  best  advertising  ‘copy’  Uncle 
Sam  has  ever  gotten  out. 

“To  lose  the  opportunity  which  comes  with  such  cumulative 
force  at  the  opening  of  the  canal  to  exploit  American  goods 
and  manufactured  products  to  buyers  in  South  America  who 
have  previously  gone  to  Germany  for  their  goods  is  little  short 
of  a  crime. 

“A  great  exhibit  hall  with  facilities  for  showing  exhibits  such 
as  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago,  with  representatives  present  with 
samples  and  goods  to  show  is  sure  to  bring  results  with  the 
great  traveling  trade  who  are  destined  to  visit  and  cross  the 
canal. 

“The  seeing  of  this  exhibit  will  be  made  easy  from  the  fact 
that  the  traveler  who  crosses  will  likely  disembark  from  his 
ship  and  cross  the  isthmus  in  a  leisurely  way,  by  the  electric 
car  line,  which  will  run  parallel  to  the  canal. 

“The  further  value  of  this  is  seen  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  with  the  rapid  development  of  railroads  in  South 
America,  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  ship  from  Panama  to  any 
South  American  country  by  rail. 

“The  scheme  of  a  railway  uniting  North,  Central  and  South 
America  originated  in  the  mind  of  Hinton  Rowan  Helper, 
a  famous  political  writer  in  his  day,  a  native  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  who  was  American  Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  years 
1861-66.  He  wrote  eloquently  of  the  Pan  American  or  ‘Three 
Americas,’  Railway,  which  would  some  day  extend  from 
Behring  Sea  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

“The  idea  fascinated  the  mind  of  James  G.  Blaine,  who  open¬ 
ly  championed  it,  and  did  much  to  bring  it  into  notice. 

“When  the  rails  of  Mexico’s  railway  system  reached  the 
northern  border  of  Gautemala,  at  Mariscal,  July  1st,  1908,  the 
Pan  American  enthusiasts  saw  it  as  a  great  link  in  the  gigan¬ 
tic  railway  dreamed  of  by  Helper,  long  years  before  a  north 
and  south  trunk  line  road  was  projected  for  that  country. 

“The  construction  of  less  than  100  miles,  southward  from 
Santa  Maria,  will  join  the  railway  system  of  Salvador  and  con¬ 
nect  the  capital  of  that  Republic  with  New  York  City  by  rail. 

“There  are  short  lines  in  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  (  Costa 
Rica,  which  will  eventually  join  terminals.  Already  a  rail¬ 
road  extending  through  a  large  section  of  Panama,  from 
David  to  Panama  City,  has  been  surveyed  and  construction 
begun.  In  Columbia  there  has  not  been  much  new  construc¬ 
tion  that  would  be  part  of  the  Pan-American  system,  but 
new  lines  are  being  contemplated  and  financed.  In  Elquador, 
railroad  connections  already  exist  between  Guayaquil,  a  port 
and  Quito,  the  capital.  A  good  part  of  this  line  would  be  the 
trunk  system  of  the  Pan-American  Railway.  In  Peru,  the 
road  from  Cuzco  south  to  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  road  in  Bo¬ 
livia  from  Lake  Titicaca  south  to  the  capital,  La  Paz,  and 
then  running  south  in  Chile,  would  form  important  links  in 
the  Pan  American  system.  A  new  longitudinal  line  is  already 
under  construction  in  Chile,  and  a  road  which  reaches  from 
the  heart  of  Bolivia,  south  through  Argentine  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  lacks  only  175  miles  of  completion.  The  construction 
of  less  than  500  miles  of  track  will  bring  the  South  American 
section  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  as  far  northward  as 
Lima,  connecting  the  capitals  of  Argentine,  Bolivia,  Chile  and 
Peru  by  bonds  of  steel. 

“We  have  thus  gone  into  the  railroad  construction  in  South 
America  in  detail  because  when  a  railroad  extends  from 
Panama  into  all  South  American  republics,  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  shipping.  The  shipping  by  rail  is  much  safer  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  harbors  on  the  South  American  coast,  and 
the  ships’  cargoes  must  be  unloaded  on  lighters  in  an  open 
sea  while  waves  are  running  high,  with  great  danger  both 
to  men  and  cargo. 

“The  plan  of  establishing  a  warehouse  and  exhibit  hall  on 
the  Panama  Canal  has  been  pronounced  feasible  and  practical 
by  the  South  American  commissioner  in  Washington,  who  is 
associated  with  Mr.  John  Barrett  of  the  Panama  American 
commission,  for  the  site  of  the  hall  and  warehouse  any  money 


appropriation  or  gift  from  congress  to  build  the  building  will 
be  considered  as  a  loan. 

“The  management  might  be  vested  in  two  companies,  one 
a  holding  company,  to  operate  the  building  and  warehouse 
the  other  an  exhibition  company  to  carry  on  the  exhibition. 

“A  speaker  yesterday  addressing  the  Building  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation  emphasized  the  necessity  of  the  clay  products  having 
a  press  agent  and  this  great  exhibit  hall  to  be  built  with  clay 
products,  situated  on  the  mountain  at  Culebra,  overlooking  the 
canal,  would  furnish  material  for  such  an  agent.  The  dailies 
of  the  world  would  carry  stories  about  it  in  their  news 
columns. 

“I  have  just  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Barrett, 
director  general,  Pan-American  Union. 

“Washington,  D.  C.,  March  5,  1912. 

“I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  esteemed  note  of 
March  2,  with  press  clipping  from  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
in  regard  to  a  showroom  in  the  Canal  zone  for  displays. 

“The  greatest  opportunity  before  the  United  States  for  its 
future  foreign  commerce  is  in  the  twenty  republics  lying  to 
the  south  of  us,  and  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  today  with 
that  part  of  the  world  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  it  is  with 
any  other  foreign  group  of  nations.  We  are,  however,  only 
at  the  beginning  of  what  we  can  accomplish  in  the  future  if 
we  will  simply  make  the  proper  effort. 

“Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  my  last 
annual  report  which  may  be  of  possible  interest  to  you. 

“Yours  very  cordially, 

(Signed)  “John  Barrett.” 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  convention: 

“Resolved,  That  we  as  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  favor  the  placing  of  an  exhibit  hall  and  permanent 
exhibit  on  the  Panama  Canal,  to  be  opened  at  the  opening  of 
the  Canal  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  object  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  hall  to  be  the  exploitation  of  the  merchandise  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  South  America  and  the 
world.” 

THE  TWIN  SISTER  OF  ADVERTISING 
By  T.  P.  Cuthbert,  Sales  Mgr.,  The  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

When  the  Building  Brick  Makers’  Association  inaugurated 
their  advertising  campaign  the  action  was  so  revolutionary  as 
to  cause  much  unfavorable  comment.  Ideas  which  are  really 
new  always  offend  us,  but  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  all,  who 
are  in  sufficiently  close  touch  with  the  Publicity  work  to  be 
justified  in  holding  an  opinion,  are  a  unit  in  agreeing  that  the 
effort  and  money  which  has  been  expended  in  this  movement 
has  been  altogether  worth  while,  and  that  much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  opening  up  a  new  and  broader  market  for  brick. 
This  is  good  work,  the  most  important  part  of  which  I  think 
is  the  bringing  of  our  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  we  can  through  proper  advertising  and 
constructive  selling  methods  develop  an  entirely  new  field  for 
our  product,  and  as  the  eyes  of  the  brick  industry  are  turned 
to  advertising  as  never  before,  it  seems  opportune  to  direct 
our  attention  to  an  institution  which  can  properly  be  called, 
“The  Twin-Sister  of  Advertising — Salesmanship.” 

Advertising  and  Salesmanship  are  twin-sisters,  which  can 
scarcely  be  told  apart;  to  be  effective  they  should  always  be 
found  together. 

Now,  gentlemen:  We  all  complain  that  the  brick  business 
in  this  country  has  never  yet  come  into  its  own.  Why  is  this? 
Nothing  ever  just  happens,  everything  goes  by  orderly  se¬ 
quence.  The  results  we  are  getting  are  just  what  we  have 
earned,  the  exact  sum  of  what  has  been  put  into  the' proposi¬ 
tion. 

As  we  succeed  in  those  things  in  which  we  are  strong,  so 
also  do  we  fail  in  those  departments  in  which  we  are  weak. 
Salesmen  everywhere  will,  I  know,  acknowledge  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  end  of  the  business  has  made  good.  This  is  our 
strong  department,  we  are  producing  bricks  better  and  cheaper 
than  ever  before. 

The  last  few  years  has  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  demand  for 
new  ideas  in  brick,  and  our  manufacturers  have  been  equal 
to  the  occasion  and  have  produced,  almost  over  night,  new 
and  unique  effects  which  were  undreamed  of  but  three  short 
years  ago.  We  all  know  that  if  all  well  equipped  brick  fac¬ 
tories  were  being  operated  to  capacity,  the  production  of  face 
brick  would  be  at  least  double  the  demand. 

In  point  of  importance,  the  production  of  things  comes  first, 
second  in  importance  comes  sales.  All  departments  in  the  brick 
business  today  are  pointing  like  a  compass  needle  to  the  “Pole 
of  Salesmanship.” 

No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  No  institution 
or  business  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  department.  The  suc¬ 
cess,  or  lack  of  it,  which  is  to  be  our  portion  this  year  and 
next,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  degree  of  efficiency  that 
is  reached  by  our  department  of  sales. 
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To  maintain  my  position  that  the  sales  end  of  the  business 
is  not  making  good,  I  submit  the  following  propositions: 

Raw  material  in  the  form  of  fire  clay  and  shale,  together  with 
the  necessary  ooal  with  which  to  burn  them,  are  scattered 
through  this  country  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  as  to  bring 
the  center  of  both  the  coal  and  clay  supply  to  within  a  re¬ 
markably  short  distance  of  the  center  of  the  country’s  popu¬ 
lation,  possibly  less  than  one  hundred  miles.  We  have  new 
and  improved  machinery  which,  with  our  material,  should  en¬ 
able  us  to  make  this  the  leading  brick  country  of  the  world. 
The  difference  between  the  cost  of  brick  and  frame  structures 
is  now  wearing  exceedingly  thin.  The  country  is  young,  rich, 
and  is  growing  rapidly,  but  in  spite  of  this  we  have  been  un¬ 
able,  or  at  least  have  not  succeeded,  in  bringing  about  the 
increased  demand  for  brick,  which  brick  merits. 

Builders  everywhere  want  our  material,  but  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  making  them  know  they  want  it,  and  I  repeat 
the  proposition  is  up  to  the  selling  end  of  the  business. 

Now,  what  is  wrong? 

It  certainly  is  not  our  salesmen.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  become  acquainted  with  as  many  individual  brick  salesmen, 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  as  any  other  one  man  and  I 


T.  P.  Cuthbert,  at  Head  cf  Brick  Salesmen  Assn.  Movement. 

want  to  say  to  you  that  in  no  business  will  you  find  a  snap¬ 
pier,  more  aggressive  lot  of  hammer  slingers  than  you  will  in 
the  brick  business. 

They  are  not  poor  salesmen;  they  are  good  salesmen  who 
have  for  the  most  part  been  mis-directing  their  efforts.  The 
fault  is  not  with  them,  it  is  with  our  selling  policy,  if  cutting 
prices  and  depreciating  our  competitors’  brick  instead  of  our 
own,  can  be  called  a  selling  policy. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  while  the  object  of  this 
paper  is  the  improvement  of  conditions  under  which  bricks  are 
being  sold  by  pointing  out  the  mistakes  that  are  being  made, 
I  accuse  no  salesman  of  wrong  doing  of  which  I  am  not  myself 
guilty.  I  recognize  the  other  knockers  in  the  “Anvil  Chorus,” 
because  I  play  the  bass-drum. 

If  my  experience  in  the  sale  of  brick  has  taught  anything,  it 
has  taught  this — the  surest  and  the  only  way  to  materially 
increase  the  sale  of  face  brick,  is  to  make  of  every  one  of 
our  salesmen,  a  brick  expert,  capable  of  not  only  selling  brick, 
but  of  selling  brick  well.  No  brick  order  is  well  sold  if  the 
salesman  has  not  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  the 
builder’s  using  the  kind  of  joint,  bond,  and  mortar  color  and 
design  which  will  insure  the  best  possible  brick  wall  obtain¬ 
able  with  the  particular  brick  which  he  has  bought. 

When  we  sell  an  order  of  bricks,  we  have  not  only  sold 
bricks,  but  we  have  sold  a  brick  wall,  which  when  laid  up  will 
represent  what  the  entire  industry  has  to  offer  in  competition 
with  the  cement  and  lumber  dealers.  The  best  possible  adver¬ 
tisement  for  brick  is  a  good  brick  wall  most  unfortunate  that 
with  our  present  selling  methods  our  salesmen,  even  after  or¬ 
ders  have  been  secured,  are  frequently  so  beset  with  knockers 
on  every  side  that  they  are  too  busy  trying  to  avoid  a  can¬ 
cellation  of  their  order  to  know,  or  e''en  care,  how  the  bricks 
are  laid  up.  These  methods  are  not  only  unfriendly,  but  they 
are  destructive  in  the  extreme  and  seem  to  indicate  that  our 
department  of  sales  has  neither  a  heart  nor  a  head,  but  that 
it  has  only  a  fist. 

We  can  no  more  plant  a  crop  of  brick  orders  with  a  hammer 
than  we  can  pull  ourselves  out  of  trouble  with  a  cork-screw. 


Pew  of  us  care  anything  about  planting  a  crop  of  new  busi¬ 
ness,  but  simply  lay  our  plans  to  raid  the  yearly  crop  of  brick 
orders  that  grow  wild.  For  us  to  trample  brick,  even  though 
it  is  our  competitors’  brick,  under  foot  is  to  make  a  door  mat 
out  of  our  own  business. 

Price  cutting  also  has  had  two  bad  effects,  it  has  pared 
down  profits  to  the  very  quick,  and  has  put  a  lot  of  bad  sec¬ 
onds  and  culls  on  the  Face  Brick  market,  which  when  laid  in 
the  wall  give  brick  left-handed  advertising. 

I  have  discussed  these  matters  with  salesmen  in  nearly  every 
important  brick  market  in  the  country,  and  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  salesmen  claim,  and  rightly,  that  they  are  working 
with  the  only  tools  that  have  been  furnished  them — a  knife 
for  the  cutting  of  prices,  and  a  hammer  for  competitors.  With 
us  it  is  simply  a  question  of  do  to  the  other  fellow  what  lie 
would  like  to  do  to  you,  but  do  it  first.  Like  begets  like,  price 
cutting  and  knocking  reproduce  their  kind,  and  the  ill  feeling 
which  results  is  simply  dust  which  has  gathered  on  neglected 
machinery  of  sales. 

It  is  a  most  promising  sign  that  salesmen  in  all  sections 
where  these  destructive  methods  obtain  are  dissatisfied  with 
conditions.  Dissatisfaction  and  unrest  must  always  precede 
improvement,  and  the  time  seems  ripe  for  us  to  adopt  a  policy 
that  will  unite  our  salesmen,  not  divide  them. 

Mr.  Matz  has  just  told  us  of  the  good  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  and  of  the  bigger 
things  they  expect  to  accomplish  in  the  future.  The  fact  that 
the  sales  departments  of  the  brick  dealers  in  Chicago  and  their 
salesmen  have  been  and  are  using  more  constructive  methods, 
in  getting  business  than  most  other  sections  of  the  country,  is 
written  all  over  the  face  of  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  brick 
walls  that  have  been  built  in  this  city  during  the  past  year. 
These  walls  are  full  of  interest  and  character  and  are  sure  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  and  love  for  the  distinctive  'qual¬ 
ities  of  brick. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  brick  work  in  this  city 
with  that  of  Pittsburgh,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  dis¬ 
cover  which  cities  have  been  using  constructive  selling  methods 
and  which  destructive,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  so  far  as 
Chicago  is  concerned  the  Face  Brick  business  will  not  be  long 
in  coming  into  its  own.  Here  they  seem  to  have  learned  that 
success  in  the  face  brick  business,  as  in  any  other,  is  made  up 
not  so  much  of  orders  as  of  re-orders.  A  sale  simply  means 
one  order,  but  a  sale  well  made  is  a  brick  wall  well  laid  and 
means  two,  three  or  a  dozen  orders. 

Confidence  Is  the  best  asset  any  salesman  can  have,  and  there 
is  no  confidence  for  us  like  that  which  is  born  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  one’s  proposition. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  attend  this 
Convention,  and  the  Clav  Products  Show,  are  afloat  on  an 
ocean  of  information  which  would  make  the  best  kind  of  selling 
dope,  dope  that  everyone  of  our  salesmen  everywhere  needs 
and  needs  badly.  It  is  to  my  mind  physically  impossible  for 
any  salesman  to  go  through  the  Clay  Products  Show,  absorb 
the  information  there  and  come  out  at  the  other  end  a  knocker 
and  price  cutter  from  choice.  If  our  salesmen  as  a  whole 
possessed  the  good  selling  information  that  is  now  available, 
knocking  would  be  almost  impossible. 

If  this  Convention  comes  to  a  close  without  having  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  crystalize  this  information  into  some  form 
which  will  enable  us  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  every  brick 
salesman  in  the  country,  who  can  be  reached,  the  exhibition 
in  so  far  as  the  Chicago  district  is  concerned,  will  have 
failed  to  serve  its  most  useful  purpose. 

Is  it  not  wise  then  to  consider  the  advisability  of  getting  as 
many  as  possible  of  our  brick  salesmen  together  into  an  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  double  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  a  more  friendly  feeling,  as  well  as  supplying 
the  salesmen  everywhere  with  every  good  scrap  of  selling  dope 
that  is  available?  Salesmen  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
benefit  by  the  combined  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  brick 
industry  and  to  work  up  selling  arguments  against  which  noth¬ 
ing  could  stand. 

Such  an  organization  could  serve  its  purpose,  either  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Building  Brick  Association  or  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  organization,  but  in  either  instance  we  should  make  it 
easy  for  brick  men  everywhere  to  become  members.  We  should 
let  them  know  that  for  them  the  latch  string  is  out,  that  they 
are  welcome  to  enter  without  knocking,  and  to  remain  on  the 
same  terms. 

It  is  said  that  Stone  is  the  Masculine  in  Architecture  of 
which  Brick  is  the  corresponding  Feminine.  There  is  real  in¬ 
spiration  in  that  proposition;  organize  your  salesmen  and  you 
will  find  us  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  putting  up  a  good 
fight  for  woman’s  rights. 

Co-operation  Needed. 

Mr.  Varney,  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  said: 

“I  see  a  great  many  men  here  with  gray  hair,  honored  gray 
hairs.  What  else  have  you  to  show  for  your  years  of  work? 
Have  you  as  much  money  in  the  bank  as  you  have  hairs  in 
your  head?  Have  your  pockets  been  filled  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  time  and  brains  and  energy  you  have  expended? 
Among  the  brick  men  how  many  millionaires  are  there?  Not 
one.  Why?  Because  of  the  ruinous  competition,  competition 
that  does  not  consider  the  rights  of  others,  competition  built 
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on  the  lies  of  buyers’  competition  that  gives  special  rates  and 
rebates  the  competition  that  ends  in  bankruptcy.  It  is  the  lie 
the  buyer  tells  you  when  he  says  he  can  buy  the  same  goods  for 
less  money. 

“There  are  just  two  remedies — combination  and  co-operation. 
The  law  says  you  cannot  combine — but  you  can  co-operate. 
You  can  have  local  organizations  and  meet  weekly  or  monthly. 
You  can  teach  your  buyers  that  the  actual  cost  of  labor  and 
material  are  not  all;  there  is  the  cost  of  overhead  expense,  the 
cost  of  selling  and  many  other  things.  Teach  them  the  value  of 
money  borrowed  from  the  bank;  teach  them  the  selling  costs. 
If  the  brickmakers  would  add  a  dollar  a  thousand  to  the  price  of 
their  brick  at  the  yard  it  would  be  just  as  easy  as  not  to  set 
a  right  price  and  stick  to  it.  There  is  not  so  much  difference 
in  the  price  of  brick  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  selling  price  of  brick  of  $2  to  $7  per  thou¬ 
sand,  simply  because  the  buyer  is  not  educated  up  to  the  cost 
of  overhead  expense  and  selling  costs,  etc.  It  is  necessary  to 
educate  the  buyer.  I  want  to  read  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Worlds  Work,  written  by  Arthur  J. 
Eddy  on  the  New  Competition: 

“Now  I  want  to  say  that  legitimate  competition  is  all  right, 
but  keep  your  price  up.  If  the  brickmaker  adds  $1.00  a  thousand 
to  the  price  of  his  brick  and  devotes  25c  of  it  to  advertising  he 
will  increase  his  profits  75c. 

“We  have  an  organization  in  this  city  of  almost  three  years 
standing  which  we  call  the  Pressed  Brick  Association,  and  Mr. 
Matz,  the  Secretary,  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 

H.  L.  Matz  said: 


“I  want  to  say  that  the  Chicago  Association  was  made  up 
of  practically  the  seven  dealers  in  Chicago  who  devote  their 
business  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  to  the  sale  of  faced 
brick.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  increase  the  use  of 
faced  brick  and  to  decrease  the  use  of  cement.  We  have  certain 
rules  with  regard  to  discounts,  with  regard  to  the  order  of  the 
brick,  etc.,  and  these  rules  are  published  whenever  possible. 

“We  also  publish  these  rules — or  print  rather,  on  our  order 
acknoweldgment  blanks,  so  we  know  that  the  contractor  can¬ 
not  say  he  did  not  understand  the  rules. 

“We  feel  there  are  two  ways  of  increasing  the  use  of  faced 
brick,  and  in  our  weekly  meetings  of  the  Association  at  lunch¬ 
eon  we  try  to  devise  ways  to  increase  the  use  of  faced  brick. 
Most  of  our  business  is  in  Chicago,  and  one  way  to  increase  the 
use  of  faced  brick  is  to  get  it  used  in  the  country  towns  for 
homes,  etc.,  instead  of  frame  buildings,  and  then  get  Chicago 
to  use  more  of  it  in  their  buildings.  We  want  better  fireproof 
buildings.  We  want  the  buildings  to  be  built  by  architects  in¬ 
stead  of  contractors. 

“A  factory  will  be  built  with  one  side  facing  the  street  and 
the  back  of  it  up  against  an  elevated  road.  The  man  who  builds 
the  factory  makes  it  with  a  nice  brick  front  and  any  old  kind 
of  a  back.  One  man  in  the  neighborhood  will  see  the  front  of 
the  building  where  thousands  daily  see  the  back.  We  try  to 
travel  over  the  elevated  roads  and  see  the  backs  of  the  buildings, 
and  have  an  architect  with  us  to  point  out  to  him  our  ideas. 
I  think  the  home  should  be  considered  more  than  an  automobile. 
I  know  a  man  in  this  town  who  has  an  automobile  worth  $7,000, 
and  lives  in  a  house  built  this  year  of  brick  unfaced  and  looking 
very  bad  from  the  alley  side. 

“Why  not  build  the  home  you  will  live  in  permanently,  say 
30  or  40  years,  as  nice  as  possible?  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to 
make  only  one  side,  or  two  sides  of  your  house  presentable  with 
face  brick,  as  to  have  only  one  side  or  two  sides  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  finished  nicely.  We  are  trying  in  every  way  to  create 
this  sentiment.  Of  course  the  trouble  is  right  back  with  the 
architect  in  not  letting  the  public  know  and  understand  how 
little  extra  it  would  cost  to  build  the  right  kind  of  building.  It 
is  the  architects  we  are  trying  to  get  to.  We  are  trying  to 
create  a  demand  for  better  public  as  well  as  private  buildings. 

“We  are  very  fortunate  in  Chicago  in  having  the  best  schools 
for  the  money,  and  there  are  more  schools  using  good  brick  than 
any  other  kind  of  building.  We  are  advertising  ‘Build  your 
homes  as  good  as  your  schools;’  use  good  brick  all  around,  and 
in  this  way  we  hope  to  get  the  private  owners  and  builders  of 
homes  and  flat  buildings  as  well  as  the  builders  of  public  build¬ 
ings  educated  to  use  better  brick.  The  school  boards  and  the 
school  architects  make  a  study  of  construction  and  requirements 
and  they  are  very  encouraging  to  us.  The  schools  are  the  ones 
that  are  using  the  most  clay  products.” 

In  addressing  the  B.  B.  A.,  Stanley  L.  McMichael,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
says,  concerning  “Publicity  and  its  Relation  to  the  Brick  Busi¬ 
ness”  : 


“In  addressing  you  upon  the  topic  ‘Publicity  and  its  Relation 
to  the  Brick  Business,’  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  remark 
credited  to  Mark  Twain.  Mark  said,  ‘To  be  good  is  noble.  To 
teach  others  to  be  good  is  nobler — and  easier.’ 

“It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  person  to  propound  elaborate 
theories,  to  debate  upon  fine  systems,  to  elaborate  upon  what 
you  ought  to  do,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  inform  you 
what  you  really  can  do. 

“At  the  outset  I  wish  to  indicate  to  you  that  my  observations 
for  the  most  part  are  based  upon  definite  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience. 

“Publicity  is  one  of  ,.ie  great  dominant  forces  in  human  life 


today.  It  is  the  dynamic  power  which  drives  the  wheels  of 
industry,  for  without  publicity  the  product  of  a  million  factories 
would  never  be  sold.  It  echoes  the  final  word  in  business,  politi¬ 
cal  and  moral  affairs.  The  merchant,  the  would-be  Mayor  and 
the  moralist  use  it  and  their  success  is  often  measured  by  the 
skill  with  which  they  adapt  it  to  their  varied  needs. 

“To  those  who  seek  its  bounties  it  is  ready  to  mete  out  a 
just  measure.  It  brings  fame  to  the  orator  far  beyond  the  nar¬ 
row  confines  of  the  immediate  circle  of  human  beings  who  hear 
the  magic  spell  of  his  voice;  it  wafts  abroad  the  story  of  the 
marvelous  skill  of  the  surgeon;  it  tells  a  million  minds  the  tale 
of  the  business  man  who  has  achieved  success;  it  arouses  indigna¬ 
tion  in  the  breasts  of  countless  thousands  when  some  foul  crime 
has  been  committed;  it  rights  labor  wrongs;  it  sends  scurrying 
to  their  hiding  places  political  grafters,  embezzlers  and  thieves 
who  grow  rich  at  public  and  private  expense;  it  adjusts,  balances 
and  lubricates  the  affairs  of  men. 

“I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  vocation  in  which  man¬ 
kind  engages  which  cannot  be  injured  or  benefited  by  publicity. 
The  public  demanus  publicity,  else  why  the  wonderful  success 
of  thousands  of  newspapers  throughout  the  country  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  weekly  and  monthly  publications?  Traced  to  its  source 


WHO  CUT  THE  PRICE 


— Wichita  Eagle 

Do  You  Belong  to  this  Bunch? 


you  will  probably  find  that  publicity  has  done  as  much  for  the 
human  race  in  the  last  100  years  as  any  other  single  element. 

“The  first  American  newspaper  was  published  in  1790.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  the  forerunners 
of  our  modern  dailies  made  their  appearance.  They  grew  grad¬ 
ually  and  stimulated  education  and  communication  between  men 
and  who  can  deny  that  since  their  advent  the  human  race  has 
not  progressed  with  greater  rapidity  in  business,  invention,  po¬ 
litical  and  moral  life  then  during  all  the  previous  centuries  of 
time? 

“Newspapers  were  followed  by  magazines,  trade  publications, 
house  organs  and  a  hundred  other  forms  of  publicity  until  today 
almost  every  person  pins  his  faith  on  some  sort  of  publication, 
whether  it  be  the  Holy  Bible  or  a  favorite  magazine. 

“This  subject  is  so  vast  that  it  can  be  touched  upon  but  light¬ 
ly.  To  many  persons  the  principal  thing  suggested  by  publicity  is 
advertising.  This  really  is  only  one  phase  of  a  great  general 
field.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the  part  which  is  reasponsible  for  the 
financial  success  of  the  whole  scheme  on  which  modern  publicity 
is  based.  Were  it  not  for  the  receipts  periodicals  received  from 
advertising  you  would  doubtless  be  paying  ten  cents  apiece  for 
your  morning  newspapers  and  fifty  cents  a  copy  for  popular  mag¬ 
azines.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  conducted  primarily  for 
money,  despite  the  opinion  expressed  by  one  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  This  individual  was  the  editor  of  a  western  paper  and 
has  been  appointed  a  state  inspector  of  public  institutions. 
Among  other  places  he  had  occasion  to  visit  was  a  large  asylum 
for  the  insane.  One  of  the  inmates  took  him  for  a  new  arrival. 

"  ‘What  made  you  crazy?’  the  demented  one  demanded. 

“  ‘O,  I  was  trying  to  make  money  out  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,’  replied  the  editor,  wishing  to  humor  the  patient. 

“  ‘Huh,’  was  the  reply,  ‘you’re  not  crazy;  you’re  just  a  plain 
damn  fool.’ 

“Were  it  not  for  the  newspapers,  indeed,  I  very  much  doubt 
if  we  would  find  retail  business  in  its  modern  form.  Instead 
of  the  great  department  stores  of  our  large  American  cities 
there  would  be  countless  small  shops,  presided  over  by  individual 
proprietors,  standing  behind  their  counters  and  calling  customers 
by  their  first  names.  Many  big  enterprises  are  often  measured 
by  the  amount  of  publicity  they  receive  whether  it  be  paid  for 
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at  so  much  per  agate  ilne  or  furnished  free  for  the  news  value 
it  possesses. 

“Advertising  has  developed  into  a  science,  managed  by  experts 
who  direct  the  expenditure  of  millions  in  money  each  year  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  salable  products.  Just  as  in  any 
other  business  there  are  high  grade,  mediocre  and  commonplace 
men  engaged  in  this  calling.  Some  are  entirely  unfitted  by  train¬ 
ings  and  mental  equipment  for  the  work  required  by  them.  Some 
who  are  spending  fat  advertising  appropriations  ought  to  be 
selling  ribbons  in  a  department  store  or  ladling  out  sugar  over 
a  grocery  counter.  One  is  amazed  after  talking  with  some  of 
them  regarding  the  elements  of  publicity  how  they  could  ever 
have  been  chosen  to  hold  responsible  positions  and  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns,  yet  they  are  hard  at  it  trying  to  fill  space 
for  which  the  boss  is  paying  fancy  rates.  Their  methods  are  weak 
and  erratic  and  they  have  about  as  keen  a  perception  of  the 
art  as  the  man  whom  I  heard  of  who  was  called  as  a  witness  in 
a  railroad  accident  and  was  asked  to  tell  in  his  own  way  the 
story  of  how  the  affair  had  happened. 

“  ‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘Ole  and  I  was  walking  down  the  railroad 
track,  and  I  heard  a  whistle  and  I  got  off  the  track  and  the  train 
went  by  and  I  got  on  the  track  again  and  I  didn’t  see  Ole; 
but  I  walked  along  and  soon  I  see  one  of  Ole’s  legs  and  then 
I  seen  one  of  Ole’s  arms  and  then  another  leg  and  then  over  on 
one  side  I  sees  Ole's  head,  and  I  says:  “My  God,  somethin’ 
muster  happened  to  Ole.”  ’ 

“What  is  publicity?  It  is  the  science  of  conveying  knowledge 
about  subjects  you  wish  made  known  to  the  minds  of  the  largest 
number  of  persons  in  as  speedy,  effectual  and  economical  a  man¬ 
ner  as  possible. 

“You  might  print  100,000  hand  bills  and  have  them  distributed 
over  a  large  area  but  they  would  cost  you  many  times  as  much 
as  a  similar  service  and  space  in  a  periodical  having  that  circu¬ 
lation.  This  illustrates  economy.  One  paper  might  reach  a 
class  of  persons  but  casually  interested  in  your  advertisement — 
a  reason  why  you  should  choose  wisely  in  mediums.  Circulation 
is  not  always  everything  in  a  newspaper  but  it  usually  stands 
for  a  lot.  Down  in  Pennsylvania  lived  an  editor  who  'had  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.  He  once  wrote  a  prospective  advertiser 
setting  forth  in  attractive  fashion  the  value  of  his  paper  as 
a  medium  of  publicity.  The  advertiser  was  interested  in  the 
letter  but  desired  more  specific  information,  so  wrote  saying 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  that  particular  sheet  before,  and 
asked  where  it  circulated. 

“  ‘The  Podunk  News,’  wrote  back  the  editor,  circulates  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  and  it  is  just 
about  all  I  can  do  to  keep  it  from  going  to  hell.’ 

“Simplicity  is  a  keynote  of  good  advertising.  Combined  with 
typographical  attractiveness,  ginger  and  catchy  art  of  some  kind 
it  will  reach  and  penetrate  the  minds  of  readers  quickly  and 
effectively.  Too  few  persons,  in  my  opinion,  realize  the  value 
of  pictures  in  their  ads.  The  eye  catches  them  at  first  glance 
and  they  remain  long  in  the  memory  after  the  written  senti¬ 
ments  are  forgotten.  Even  in  the  small  classified  ads  I  like  to 
see  some  distinctive  sign  such  as  a  cross,  a  circle  with  the  ini¬ 
tial  within  or  a  drawing  of  some  kind,  even  in  a  large  page 
crammed  with  agate  type  such  an  ad  will  stand  out  and  bark 
and  will  be  the  first  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  casual  reader.  I 
believe  that  every  campaign  of  lasting  value  has  associated 
with  it  a  catch  phrase,  trade  mark  of  an  unusual  nature,  or 
some  distinctive  form  of  illustration.  You  can  see  the  Gold 
Dust  twins  a  block  away  when  you  can’t  read  the  type,  but 
your  mind  instantly  reverts  to  a  washing  powder.  ‘Strong  as 
Gibraltar’  has  probably  struck  your  eye  a  hundred  times  with¬ 
out  seemingly  making  any  particular  impression,  yet  when  the 
time  comes  for  you  to  buy  insurance  you  probably  will  remember 
it  and  investigate  the  merits  of  the  insurance  offered  by  the 
company  using  that  phrase  in  its  advertisement.  ‘His  Master’s 
Voice’  is  another  which  you  all  recognize.  ‘Japalac’  is  a  copy¬ 
righted  ti-ade  mark  and  used  by  only  one  firm,  yet  in  many  a 
home  throughout  this  land  it  is  another  word  for  varnish.  Get 
a  slogan,  a  catch  phrase,  a  typical  picture,  something  which 
jams  itself  into  the  eye  or  smashes  up  against  the  ear  every 
time  it  is  seen  or  heard  and  then  hammer  away  at  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  your  regular  advertising.  You  capitalize,  in  this  way, 
the  hundreds  of  dollars  you  spend  in  advertising  and  after  your 
campaign  is  ended  you  have  something  lasting  to  show  for  it, 
if  you  have  succeeded  in  making  a  phrase  or  a  picture  a  com¬ 
monly  recognized  symbol  of  your,  business.  Don’t  be  extrava¬ 
gant  in  your  phraseology  for  it  is  not  always  the  man  who 
howls  the  loudest  and  waves  his  arms  about  in  the  air  the 
most  that  makes  the  best  impression.  A  young  lawyer  was  de¬ 
fending  a  foreign  client  in  police  court.  It  looked  black  for  the 
foreigner  and  the  young  lawyer  fairly  outdid  himself  in  trying 
to  convince  the  magistrate  that  his  client  was  innocent.  The 
lawyer  dwelt  on  the  prisoner’s  ignorance  of  American  customs, 
his  straightforward  story  and  enough  other  details  sufficient  to 
extend  his  talk  fully  fifteen  minutes.  His  client  was  acquitted 
In  congratulating  the  freed  man  the  lawyer  held  out  his  hand 
in  an  absent  though  suggestive  manner.  The  client  grasped  it 
warmly.  He  said: 

“  ‘Dot  was  a  fine  noise  you  make.  T'anks.  Goo’  bye!’ 

“Gentlemen,  you  do  not  realize  that  the  world  does  not  know 
all  about  your  brick.  You  do  not  comprehend  that  there  are 
those  in  existence  who  need  convincing  that  as  a  building  mate¬ 
rial  it  is  relatively  cheaper  than  cement,  and  that  from  a  utili¬ 
tarian  standpoint  it  is  superior  to  that  material. 

I  do  not  need  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 


cement  companies  of  this  country  long  ago  realized  that  publicity 
was  the  best  getting  medium  that  they  could  secure.  You 
know  they  have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  merits  of  cement  and  the  demerits  of  other  building 
material.  While  they  have  been  reaping  golden  harvests  you 
brick  men  have  been  content  to  amble  along,  cheerfully  cutting 
each  other’s  throats  with  ruinous  competition,  and  calmly  neg¬ 
lecting  every  proposition  intended  to  get  you  together  on  a 
working  basis.  You  have  branded  co-operation  as  a  myth  and 
have  been  satisfied  to  make  a  mere  living  as  individuals  while 
every  other  business  has  been  protecting  itself  through  trade 
organizations  and  by  means  of  publicity  campaigns  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  country. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  face  brick  business  of  the 
United  States  was  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  sheds  at  the 
rear  of  city  lots.  When  you  wanted  to  show  a  customer  a 
sample  you  dove  into  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  and  fished  out  a 
brick.  Conditions  have  changed.  The  brick  business  has  been 
dignified.  You  now  maintain  splendid  salesrooms  and  have  sam¬ 
ple  departments  where  customers  at  a  glance  may  see  the 
comparative  values  of  the  brick  you  handle. 

“While  you  have  improved  your  sales  methods  you  have  still 
been  astonishingly  slow  in  organizing  for  mutual  benefit  and 
you  have  almost  totally  ignored  your  best  business  getting  me¬ 
dium — publicity.  Publicity  is  intimately  associated  with  organi¬ 
zation  and  cannot  succeed  without  it.  It  is  not  mere  advertising 
alone  but  the  art  of  conveying  information  from  mind  to  mind, 
whether  it  be  the  paid  ad,  the  news  story,  the  feature  article 
or  attractively  illustrated  books. 

Do  you  suppose  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  would  have  flooded  millions  of  homes  with  tons  and  tons 
of  literature  containing  complimentary  stories  concerning  cement 
had  not  an  organized  movement  been  behind  the  project?  Do 
you  imagine  that  an  individual  company  could  have  obtained 
these  results?  Do  you  think  that  the  campaign  in  favor  of  cem- 
ment  just  grew  naturally?  Do  you  realize  that  it  was  promoted 
it.  a  definite  manner  by  organization,  launched  and  maintained 
very  largely  for  that  purpose? 

Let  me  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  organization. 
The  tendency  of  the  hour  is  for  men  in  similar  occupations 
to  co-operate.  Farmers  form  their  granges  to  promote  better 
conditions  under  which  to  dispose  of  their  product  and  every 
fruit  growing  section  of  the  United  States  has  a  fruit  growers’ 
exchange  which  deals  directly  with  the  transportation  companies 
and  the  buyers.  In  our  large  cities  we  find  grocers,  butchers, 
insurance  men,  builders,  real  estate  dealers  and  practically  every 
line  of  business  firmly  welded  together  in  trade  organizations. 
Long  ago  these  men  realized  that  what  they  failed  to  do  as 
individuals,  they  are  accomplishing  in  association.  The  men 
who  are  getting  rich  today  are  co-operating,  not  competing,  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  term.  There  are  many  trade  organizations 
keenly  alive  to  the  situation,  which  are  revolutionizing  the 
methods  under  which  business  is  being  conducted.  It  behooves 
the  brick  men  to  support  more  loyally  the  association  which  rep¬ 
resents  their  industry. 

“To  the  student  of  affairs  organization  seems  inevitable.  Ef¬ 
ficiency  methods  are  being  applied  to  all  callings.  Business  life 
is  being  speeded  up.  Business  men  are  realizing  that  to  keep 
up  with  the  keen  competition  which  modern  methods  has 
brought  into  existence  they  must  establish  new  rules  and  adhere 
faithfully  to  them.  The  brick  dealer,  who  a  decade  or  two  ago, 
kept  his  business  in  a  note  book  in  his  vest  pocket,  now  has 
an  elaborate  filing  system  in  his  office.  He  increases  the  volume 
of  his  business  by  combining  effective  mechanical  methods  with 
his  brains.  The  value  of  following  efficient  business  methods 
is  no  longer  scoffed  at.  The  men  making  good  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  today  are  those  who  can  drop  into  their  office  chairs, 
and  place  their  fingers  on  every  item  of  business  on  a  minute’s 
notice. 

“Organization  begins  with  the  individual.  He  applies  effi¬ 
ciency  methods  to  his  own  work.  Later  he  joins  with  other 
men,  forming  a  partnership  or  company;  that  company  in  time 
becomes  a  part  of  a  corporation  and  that  corporation  probably 
later  joins  in  a  combination.  We  have  a  number  of  these  gigan¬ 
tic  combinations  today,  and  President  Taft  and  Attorney  General 
Wickersham  are  both  sitting  up  nights  wondering  what  to  do 
with  them. 

“Organization  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  success  and  is 
but  another  term  for  order.  The  science  of  business  as  it  is 
conducted  today  demands  organization  of  the  highest  type.  It 
seems  strange  that  you  brick  men  took  so  long  to  realize  that 
organization  will  cure  many  of  your  business  ailments.  You 
have  allowed  petty  jealousies  to  intervene,  and  have  failed  to 
realize  that  competition  must  exist. 

“The  day  has  passed  when  one  dealer  can  control  all  of  the 
business.  There  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  ambition 
of  all.  Competition  it  is  true,  must  exist,  but  let  it  be  friendly 
and  honorable.  The  logical  way  for  this  great  industry  to  be 
supervised  is  by  a  great  trade  organization  with  representatives 
in  every  town  and  city  where  face  brick  is  sold. 

“You  will  never  see  your  great  industry  on  its  highest  plane 
until  you  realize  that  close  acquaintanceship  begets  friendship, 
and  friendship  begets  esteem.  Associations  are  merely  mediums 
through  which  men  work  harmoniously  together  to  accomplish 
beneficial  results. 

“It  may  not  have  taken  much  effort  to  organize  an  association 
such  as  yours  but  it  does  require  a  lot  of  tall  hustling  to  keep 
it  going  and  I  think  your  officers  will  cordially  agree  with  me 
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in  that  proposition.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  men  who  start  in 
business  are  said  to  fail  at  some  point  in  their  careers.  Probably 
tTTe  same  can  be  said  of  organizations. 

“Largely  through  the  activities  of  your  president,  Mr.  Queisser, 
one  simple  little  change  in  rates  seems  to  have  saved  $50,000  for 
the  brick  dealers  in  this  country  in  one  year.  What  would  a 
thorough  organization  of  every  brick  manufacturer  in  this  coun¬ 
try  bring  forth?  Once  organized  on  a  sufficiently  strong  basis 
where  a  definite  revenue  could  be  expected,  there  are  wonderful 
possibilities  for  an  educational  and  publicity  campaign.  People 
of  this  country  should /be  taught  that  brick  is  the  logical  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  to  build  their  homes;  that  it  lends  individuality 
to  a  residence;  that  it  is  fireproof  and  indestructible  and  that  it 
embraces  all  the  elements  of  economy  offered  by  other  materials. 

“Publicity,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  consist  alone  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  periodicals.  Infinitely  better  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  you  are  clever  enough  to  break  in  on  the  news  pages 
of  newspapers  and  magazines.  You  smile  when  the  words  ‘press 
agent’  are  used,  yet  what  amusement,  enterprise,  political  cam¬ 
paign  or  big  promotion  plan  of  any  kind  even  thinks  of  doing 
without  its  publicity  manager.  Publicity  is  a  definite  element 
emanating  from  a  trained  mind,  carefully  evolved  and  designed 
to  have  certain  psychological  effects.  That  the  newspapers  will 
co-operate  in  intelligent  campaigns  of  this  sort  is  being  proven 
continually. 

“A  year  ago  I  conducted  a  convention  publicity  campaign  for 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Exchanges,  covering  a 
period  of  seven  weeks  in  which  were  secured  over  200  columns 
of  newspaper  space  valued  at  an  average  rate  of  $50  a  column 
which  would  be  a  very  low  rate  for  most  of  the  newspapers  con¬ 
cerned.  This  meant,  for  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred 
dollars,  over  $10,000  worth  of  newspaper  space  secured. 

“There  are  over  20,000  newspapers  in  the  United  States  today. 
These  newspapers  are  hungrily  searching  for  matters  of  public 
interest.  If  you  can  prepare  copy  and  supply  photographs  which 
are  of  public  interest,  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  per¬ 
suading  many  newspapers  to  print  them.  Therein  lies  the  won¬ 
derful  success  of  the  campaign  in  behalf  of  cement.  Clever 
press  agents  were  secured.  Men  who  know  what  the  newspa¬ 
pers  wanted  proceeded  to  furnish  it  and  columns  upon  columns 
of  reading  notices  and  pictures  were  printed  in  every  part  of 
the  country  dealing  with  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of 
cement. 

“There  are  hundreds  of  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
which  are  willing  to  print  matter  concerning  the  brick  and  its 
advantages  as  a  building  material,  were  it  only  supplied  to  them 
in  appropriate  form. 

“Advertising  men  have  led  you  to  believe  that  you  have  to 
pay  fancy  rates  for  your  publicity.  I  do  not  deny  that  some 
money  must  be  spent  appropriately  for  paid  advertisements.  It 
is  absolutely  true,  however,  that  much  free  publicity  matter 
will  be  handled  by  newspapers  if  you  know  how  to  reach  them. 
Half  the  money  spent  in  this  great  country  today  on  advertising 
is  wasted  because  the  first  consideration  is  merely  one  of  buy¬ 
ing  space  instead  of  filling  it  with  effective  arguments. 

“I  also  directed  a  publicity  campaign  in  connection  with  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  which  has  members  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
list  of  something  like  3,000  newspapers  to  which  we  send  ar¬ 
ticles  every  two  or  three  months.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
do  not  print  these  articles  but  on  the  other  hand  many  of  them 
do  and  that  without  one  cent  of  expense  except  the  cost  of 
producing  the  article  and  mailing  it  out.  The  matter  is  han¬ 
dled  as  news,  has  news  value  and  the  papers  are  glad  to  get 
it. 

“A  plan  followed  in  connection  with  this  same  campaign  was 
to  prepare  a  set  interview.  I  would  pick  out  a  list  of  600  or  800 
members,  write  each  one  a  stock  letter  that  we  wanted  him  to 
stand  as  sponsor  for  an  interview.  The  interview  would  be  en¬ 
closed,  properly  prepared  and  ready  for  the  editor  to  send  to 
the  type  setting  machine.  The  plan  was  to  have  each  man  re¬ 
ceiving  an  interview  telephone  the  city  editor  of  the  paper  in 
which  he  desired  the  article  should  appear.  The  city  editor  was 
told  that  if  a  reporter  would  call  at  that  particular  office  he 
would  be  furnished  with  a  news  story.  Invariably  the  re¬ 
porter  would  call.  The  man  would  then  hand  the  reporter  the 
interview  stating  that  he  had  it  prepared  to  save  the  newspaper 
man  the  trouble.  In  ninety  per  cent  of  the  instances  where  this 
particular  plan  was  followed,  the  interviews  were  printed.  The 
stories  were  used  because  they  were  of  real  news  value  and 
bcause  the  paper  often  wished  to  please  that  particular  mer¬ 
chant  or  business  man. 

“In  following  such  a  plan,  however,  the  interviews  or  stories 
must  have  inherent  news  value  if  they  are  to  be  properly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  newspapers.  As  an  example  of  what  a  properly 
directed  publicity  campaign  would  do,  let  me  say  that  upon  re¬ 
turning  home  every  man  of  you  should  have  in  his  hand,  placed 
there  by  the  secretary  or  the  publicity  manager  of  this  organi¬ 
zation,  an  interview  concerning  the  value  of  brick  as  a  building 
material,  together  with  observations  about  this  convention.  Upon 
arriving  at  your  home  towns,  you  could  call  your  editors  up  and 
in  a  great  many  instances  the  articles  would  be  published. 
To  demonstrate  just  what  I  am  saying  I  wish  every  one  of 
you  upon  your  return  to  your  home  city,  would  call  up  the  city 
editor  of  your  favorite  paper  and  ask  him  to  send  a  reporter 
to  your  office.  Give  the  reporter  a  good  story  as  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  at  this  convention.  Tell  him  about  the  local 
men  who  are  here  and  how  brick  is  coming  to  be  used  more  and 


more  because  of  its  artistic  qualities.  Fill  the  reporter  up  with 
a  good  line  of  information  and  then  see  whether  you  do  not 
get  newspaper  notice.  That  notice  will  draw  the  attention  of 
people  in  your  town  to  the  fact  that  you  are  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  who  read  it  will  be  building  homes  this  spring  and 
in  casting  about  for  a  material  to  use  will  remember  that  you 
are  in  the  brick  business.  Business  will  be  attracted,  merely 
through  an  innocent  little  notice  such  as  that. 

“Now  suppose  you  have  a  publicity  man  employed  by  this  as¬ 
sociation  who  is  continually  working  out  plans  for  the  securing 
of  publicity  in  your  home  papers,  and  advising  you  of  methods 
whereby  you  can  secure  such  publicity,  would  it  not  increase  the 
value  of  this  national  organization  in  your  eyes  as  well  as 
benefit  your  pocketbooks? 

“Gentlemen,  you  need  a  press  agent.  Your  association  needs  a 
general  promoter.  First  of  all,  however,  you  must  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  organization  must  be  your  watch 
word.  Fail  to  maintain  this  organization  and  it  means  that 
railroads  of  this  country  are  going  to  cripple  your  interstate 
business.  It  means  that  the  unattached  concerns  in  the  big 
cities  are  going  to  cut  prices  to  a  point  where  you  cannot  make 
a  living  in  the  brick  business.  It  means  that  the  newspapers 
will  continue  to  ignore  you  except  when  you  hand  them  a  check 
for  advertising  which  often  brings  no  results. 

"The  Building  Brick  Association  itself  needs  a  new  plan  to 
operate  under.  You  have  a  goodlj1,  number  of  members  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  others  who  should  belong  and  who  should 
contribute  towards  bettering  conditions. 

“In  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country  building  and  real  estate 
departments  are  maintained  in  the  leading  newspapers.  These 
are  legitimate  places  in  which  to  secure  publicity  for  the  brick 
industry.  As  a  newspaper  man  I  always  welcomed  any  legiti¬ 
mate  piece  of  news  concerning  the  brick  business  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr.  Quiesser  will  admit  that  I  have  suggested  to 
him  two  or  three  pretty  good  plans  for  securing  publicity  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  large  orders  of  brick  for  new  build¬ 
ings. 

“I  do  not  urge  big  expenditures  in  promiscuous  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  though  some  advertis¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  Given  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  pub¬ 
licity  purposes  I  would  first  spend  about  $3,000  or  $4,000  for  a 
good  publicity  manager,  equip  an  office  with  a  multigraph  ma¬ 
chine,  give  him  a  couple  of  office  assistants  and  let  him  proceed 
to  grind  out  publicity  matter,  getting  it  into  print  through  the 
co-operation  of  members  of  this  association.  It  would  help  the 
individuals,  the  association  and  the  brick  business  alike.  You 
would  get  $50,000  worth  of  space  for  your  appropriation  of  $15,000 
and  you  would  have  considerable  money  to  sweeten  up  the 
periodicals  with  paid  advertisements.  This  is  not  a  vision  but 
a  fact. 

“I  do  wish  to  urge  loyalty  to  your  trade  publications.  Let  me 
say  that  as  a  newspaper  man  the  brick  business  has  some  of 
the  finest  trade  organs  of  any  industry  in  existence. 

“  ‘The  Brick  Builder’  as  an  architectural  proposition,  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  publication  on  earth. 

“The  other  magazines  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  brick 
try.  The  other  magazines  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  brick 
business  are  all  of  a  high  order  and  deserve  patronage.  It 
pays  for  the  brick  men  to  be  represented  in  their  own  trade 
publications.  I  doubt  very  much,  however,  the  advisability  of 
sinking  great  sums  of  money  in  space  advertising.  A  half  a 
column  of  reading  matter  in  the  news  section  of  a  paper  is 
worth  half  a  page  of  display  advertising  which  is  read  by  prob¬ 
ably  ten  per  cent  of  the  people  taking  the  paper. 

“It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  you  know,  on  how  you 
go  about  getting  publicity.  One  must  know  what  goes  on  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  in  newspaper  offices  to  realize  just  how  to  get 
space  for  publicity  matter  concerning  the  brick  business.  As  I 
say,  it  all  depends  on  the  way  you  go  about  it,  which  reminds 
me  of  an  incident. 

“I  was  on  a  train  going  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo  the  other 
day  and  sat  opposite  an  individual  who  was  very  much  intoxi¬ 
cated,  yet  he  had  some  glimmer  of  reason  left.  The  conductor 
reached  him  and  asked  for  his  ticket  and  the  drunk  inquired. 

“  ‘Shay,  conductor,  how— hie— far  is  it  from  Cleveland  ter  Buf¬ 
falo?’ 

“  ‘Why,’  replied  the  conductor,  pleasantly,  ‘It’s  183  miles.’ 

“  ‘Shanks,’  said  the  drunken  man  who  sat  and  thought  very 
deeply.  Ten  minutes  later  the  conductor  returned  through  the 
train.  The  drunk  shoved  his  foot  out  and  the  conductor 
stumbled  over  it. 

“  ‘Shay,  conductor,’  the  man  demanded.  ‘How  hie  far  ish  it 
fr’m  Buffalo  ter  Cleveland?’ 

“  ‘Why,  you  darn  fool,’  shouted  the  conductor.  ‘It’s  183  miles. 
Did  you  suppose  it  would  be  any  different?’ 

“  ‘Well,  I  dunno,’  said  the  drunk.  ‘You  can’t  always  tell  for 
sometimes  there’s  considerable  difference  between  time  ’tween 
Christmas  an’  New  Years  and  New  Years  an’  Christmas. 

“I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  magazines  devoted  to 
the  building  interests  and  to  architectural  matters  which  would 
willingly  print  illustrated  articles  concerning  the  value  of  brick 
as  a  building  material  were  suitable  articles  prepared  for  them. 
There  are  scores  of  weekly  publications  which  would  willingly 
print  articles  of  merit  supplied  them  by  this  association.  There 
are  companies  supplying  plate  matter  to  hundreds  of  daily  news- 
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papers  which  for  a  small  cash  consideration  will  use  reading 
matter  and  illustrations  concerning  brick  and  its  advantages  as 
a  building  material. 

“If  I  do  little  else  I  wish  to  impress  you  with  the  necessity  of 
breaking  in  on  the  news  pages  of  the  newspapers  as  often  as 
possible.  Be  more  resourceful,  for  it  is  the  resourceful  man  that 
succeeds. 

“I  read  the  other  day  of  a  deputy  marshal  in  Alabama  who 
was  resourceful  for  he  didn't  let  a  little  thing  like  an  extra¬ 
dition  law  bother  him.  When  the  court  was  about  to  convene 
one  day,  it  was  found  that  a  certain  man  who  was  out  on  bail 
was  reported  to  be  enjoying  himself  in  Georgia.  Deputy  Jim 
went  after  him.  The  next  day  Jim  telegraphed  the  judge:  ‘I 
have  persuaded  him  to  come.’ 

“A  few  days  later  the  deputy  rode  up  to  the  courthouse  on  a 
mule  leading  his  prisoner  tied  securely  with  a  heavy  clothes¬ 
line.  The  prisoner  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  hard  service. 

“  ‘Why,  Jim,’  said  the  judge,  ‘you  didn’t  make  him  walk  all 
of  the  way  from  Georgia,  did  you?’ 

“  ‘Nope,’  said  Jim. 

“  ‘I  thought  not,’  said  the  judge. 

“  ‘No,’  responded  Jim.  ’Part  of  the  way  I  drug  him  and  when 
we  came  to  Tallapoosa  river  he  swum.’ 

“It  all  depends  upon  the  way  one  goes  about  getting  publicity 
whether  he  is  successful  in  his  ambitions. 

“Newspaper  men  do  not  run  around  in  circles  in  seeking  news. 
They  usually  have  regular  routes  and  individual  sources  of 
news.  They  make  a  practice  of  seeing  those  men  who  natur¬ 
ally  absorb  news  and  who  impart  it  easily.  The  man  who  al¬ 
ways.  says:  ‘Nope,  nothing  doing,’  is  the  one  who  eventually 
finds  that  his  newspaper  friends  do  not  turn  up  frequently  at 
his  office.  By  and  by  they  do  not  come  at  all  and  that  man’s 
free  publicity  ceases.  If  you  have  a  newspaper  friend  he  is 
usually  glad  to  make  your  name  figure  prominently  in  stories 
to  your  own  undoubted  advantage.  The  morning  you  get  your 
name  in  the  news  columns  a  score  of  men  remind  you  pleasantly 
of  the  fact  during  the  day  though  your  name  might  have  been 
appearing  in  big  type  in  an  ad  for  months.  You  paid  hand¬ 
somely  for  the  ad,  but  the  notice  in  the  news  columns  cost  you 
nothing.  If  you  don’t  know  some  of  your  local  newspaper  men 
hustle  around  and  get  acquainted  with  them. 

“My  plea  for  the  promotion  of  proper  publicity  methods  is  em¬ 
phasized  I  think  by  those  followed  in  many  other  trade  or¬ 
ganizations.  There  are  several  organizations  promoted  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  sale  of  certain  kinds  of  woods.  Or¬ 
ganizations  are  a  cause — publicity  a  result.  The  paint  manu¬ 
facturers  have  banded  together  and  have  a  publicity  depart¬ 
ment,  and  as  you  know  to  your  sorrow  the  cement  men  have 
Intelligently  employed  publicity  for  a  number  of  years.  Isn’t  it 
about  time  that  the  brick  manufacturers  got  busy  and  realized 
that  not  only  competition  in  prices,  but  also  competition  in 
methods  must  be  combated?  While  you  are  busy  cutting  each 
other's  throats,  manufacturers  of  other  lines  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  are  getting  the  business  which  should  be  coming  to 
you  and  for  which  you  are  struggling  so  valiantly. 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  you  going  back 
home  and  cut  the  price  of  that  gray  brick  from  eighteen  to 
sixteen  dollars  per  thousand  and  slash  the  quotation  on  that  red 
brick  from  eighteen  to  fifteen  dollars? 

“Are  you  going  to  hand  your  friends  some  insipid  conversa¬ 
tion  on  what  a  nice  time  you  had  at  the  convention  here  and 
what  wonderful  exhibits  were  made  at  the  big  clay  show?  Or, 
are  you  going  back  home  with  a  firm  determination  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  other  brick  manufacturers;  to  swear  renewed  fealty 
to  the  National  Building  Brick  Association;  to  persuade  your 
brother  brick  makers  that  co-operation  and  not  competition  is 
the  word  of  the  hour. 

“Are  you  going  to  learn  a  lesson  on  which  the  trusts  and  com¬ 
binations  of  this  country  have  waxed  rich — that  the  consumer 
has  to  pay  the  bill  anyway  and  that  you  might  just  as  well  be 
getting  yours  as  letting  it  go  to  the  railroads  and  to  similar 
concerns? 

“Are  you  going  to  formulate  a  sensible  campaign  for  spending 
the  money  you  contribute  for  publicity  purposes  or  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  fritter  your  cash  away  at  the  behest  of  paid  advertising 
agencies  whose  only  interest  in  your  affairs  is  the  percentage 
they  charge  for  the  opportunity  of  spending  your  money? 

“Are  you  going  on  with  ruinous  competition  or  are  you  plan¬ 
ning  to  co-operate  in  a  great  publicity  campaign  which  will 
convince  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  if  they  are  to 
build  with  an  attractive,  durable,  honest  material  they  must 
use  brick? 

“Having  decided  to  participate  in  such  a  co-operation  each  one 
of  you  may  rest  content  that  you  will  get  results  and  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  many  of  your  problems  will,  in  the  light  of 
such  co-operation,  solve  themselves,  that  business  will  be  won¬ 
derfully  stimulated,  for  the  people  will  speedily  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  the  Building  Brick  Association  is  a  new  star  risen, 
with  splintered  glitterings  of  light,  out  of  the  firmament. 

‘The  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 

And  the  cares  which  infest  the  day, 

Will  fold  their  tents  like  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away.’  ’’ 

Address  of  Asst.  Secy.  H.  H.  Macdonald  before  the 
N.  P.  B.  M.  A. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  your  assistant  secretary 
to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  his  first  meeting  with  you  in 
annual  convention.  We  thought  we  knew  what  hard  work  and 


long  hours  were  when  a  newspaper  reporter,  chasing  after  the 
elusive  and  festive  news  item  over  the  streets  of  Cleveland. 
But  in  preparing  for  the  annual  meeting  we  have  come  to  a 
realization  of  what  real  work  is.  The  work  of  the  Association 
is  so  intensely  interesting,  however,  that  the  burden  is  light¬ 
ened. 

Payment  of  Back  Accounts. — Your  assistant  secretary  was 
amazed  to  find  at  the  very  outset  of  his  work  last  June  that  a 
number  of  the  members  were  far  behind  in  their  accounts. 
We  realized  that  it  was  eminently  unfair  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  should  pay  their  assessments 
promptly,  while  others  failed  to  pay  at  all.  We,  therefore, 
established  a  rule  of  sending  out,  on  every  Blue  Monday,  gentle 
hints  and  reminders  to  delinquent  companies.  We  wrote  letters 
until  words  failed  us.  We  pleaded,  begged  and  coaxed,  and 
exhausted  our  best  English,  without  making  a  dent. 

It  would  have  aided  matters  greatly  to  have  received  ac¬ 
knowledgements  of  these  letters.  But,  undiscouraged,  we  kept 
at  it,  until  the  polite  little  duns  finally  got  in  their  work. 

When  the  replies  started  to  come  in  and  we  had  convinced 
owing  members  that  they  should  pay,  the  checks  arrived  in  a 
merry  little  stream,  until  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  mail  that  could 
not  show  a  “pay  streak.’’  But  it  actually  took  a  letter  a  week 
for  several  months  before  some  of  the  companies  came  across. 

The  office  board  vigorously  took  hold  of  the  situation  when 
they  found  that  some  of  the  companies  continued  to  pay  no 
attention  to  Association  letters.  Members  of  the  board,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  assistant  secretary,  visited  the  owing  mem¬ 
bers,  and  got  promises  of  payment  which  were  invariably  ful¬ 
filled. 

To  those  who  were  behind  with  their  accounts  and  have 
since  paid  up.  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  they  are  now  among 
the  most  prompt  and  enthusiastic  members. 

The  result  of  all  this  arduous  work  of  collection  paid  well, 
however,  since  the  magnificent  sum  of  more  than  $7,000  in  old 
accounts,  running  as  far  back  as  three  years  ago,  was  collected. 

Publicity  Work. — But  all  this  required  time  and  interfered 
considerably  with  publicity  and  other  work.  In  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  routine  of  this  nature  we  succeeded  in  getting  con¬ 
siderable  matter  of  benefit  to  the  industry  published  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers.  What  has  been  done  along  this  line, 
however,  does  not  begin  to  compare  with  what  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  very  near  future. 

Advertising  Campaign. — The  progress  of  the  enlarged  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  the  Association  has  been  remarkably  inter¬ 
esting  and  results  obtained  from  a  modest  advertising  appro¬ 
priation,  amazing. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  October,  1911,  that  the  first  of 
the  full  page  ads  of  the  Association  appeared.  Results  were 
instantaneous.  The  number  of  incoming  letters  jumped  to  100 
a  day,  and  reached  as  high  as  167  a  day. 

The  gratifying  part  of  the  campaign  is  the  high  source  from 
which  the  replies  emanate,  most  of  the  inquiries  coming  from 
engineers,  contractors  and  business  men  interested  as  property 
owners. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  will  recall  the  struggle  we  had  in 
starting  the  larger  advertising.  It  really  was  discouraging  to 
try  to  follow  the  old  advertising  contracts  and  prepare  copy 
for  meager  quarter  pages,  buried  away  in  the  center  of  maga¬ 
zines,  and  it  did  not  take  much  foresight  to  discern  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  lay  in  publicity  for  vitrified  paving  brick. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  enough  income  to  change  the 
advertising  program,  and  we  hit  on  the  plan  of  asking  the 
members  to  contribute  toward  a  special  advertising  fund.  The 
members  will  recall  receiving  circular  letters  in  which  we 
stated  that  those  who  contributed  would  have  their  names 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ads.  We  were  about  to  launch  this 
plan  with  about  twenty-four  members,  when  suddenly  objection 
to  printing  the  names  of  the  manufacturers  arose,  and  the 
plan  on  which  we  had  builded  high  hopes  had  to  be  abandoned. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  dunning  letters  began  to 
have  their  effect  and  the  money  came  in  from  unexpected 
sources.  Members  who  apparently  had  lost  interest  in  the 
Association  began  to  pay  up. 

Early  in  October  we  put  this  question  before  the  office  com¬ 
mittee:  Can  you  see  your  way  clear  to  spend  $500  a  month 
between  now  and  the  annual  meeting  for  advertising?  Sanc¬ 
tion  secured,  we  started.  We  abandoned  the  little  quarter 
pages  and  took  front  pages  in  the  leading  engineering,  good 
roads  and  civic  magazines,  until  everyone  took  notice. 

The  net  results  are  that  we  have  a  big  flood  of  incoming 
daily  mail,  and  a  rapidly  growing  mailing  list,  which  now  ap¬ 
proximates  6,000  names. 

There  is  probably  not  a  manufacturer  in  the  room  who 
would  vote  to  discontinue  the  advertising  as  it  has  been  start¬ 
ed. 

It  seems  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  continue  advertising  on 
even  greater  principles.  An  old  advertising  maxim  runs:  “It 
is  folly  to  try  to  build  up  a  good  business  by  advertising  that 
which  has  no  merit.”  But  where  on  this  earth  will  you  find 
an  article  which  has  more  real  merit,  or  which  ought  to  be 
more  extensively  advertised,  than  vitrified  pavement? 

Much  care  and  judgment  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  proper 
expenditure  of  advertising  funds.  It  is  very  easy  to  fritteT 
away  an  appropriation  in  a  poor  selection  of  mediums — me¬ 
diums  whose  circulation  is  questionable. 

Advertising  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  cold  blooded  busi¬ 
ness  proposition.  Just  because  some  sale  advertising  man 
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comes  along  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  given  a  contract. 
We  have  tried  to  give  the  bulk  of  our  advertising  to  the  maga¬ 
zines  which  have  proved  circulation  and  our  judgment  appears 
not  to  have  been  mistaken,  judging  by  the  results.  We  have 
kept  an  accurate  record  in  our  offices  of  magazines  named  in 
letters  of  inquiry,  and  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  publications 
which  have  done  us  the  most  good. 

To  date,  our  advertising  has  largely  dealt  with  the  education 
of  the  engineer  and  contractor.  With  such  a  splendid  field 
before  us,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  magazines  of  national  and  popular  circulation — for  in¬ 
stance,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It  is  true  that  the 
buying  of  space  in  a  magazine  of  this  character  is  an  expensive 
proposition,  but,  when  compared  with  results  derived,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  its  value,  and  if  the  Association  will  carry  out 
the  broad  advertising  policy  which  it  can  readily  do,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  permanent  pavement  it  stands  for,  ought  not 
to  be  a  byword  in  the  home  of  every  taxpayer. 

Brick  Booster. — Exhausted  editions  of  old  literature  have 
been  replaced  with  the  books  “Vitrified  Brick  Pavements — City 
and  Country,’’  “The  Dependable  Roadway,”  and  a  revision  of 
the  “No.  1  Specifications  for  Laying  Vitrified  Brick  Pavements.” 
These  works  will  be  supplemented  with  other  publications 
which  we  shall  aim  to  get  out  in  a  convincing  and  attractive 
manner. 

Association  Magazine. — We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
publicity  campaign  should  be  augmented  by  an  Association 
magazine  or  house  organ.  This  magazine  might  be  made  prac¬ 
tically  self-supporting  through  advertisements.  It  is  not  a  dif- 


Another  important  foreign  inquiry  which  was  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  our  advertising  came  from  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  for  twen¬ 
ty-one  million  paving  brick.  What  a  magnificent  thing  it 
would  be  if  this  order  which  seems  to  be  in  sight,  could  be 
consummated. 

We  have  had  a  great  demand  for  literature  from  Canada,  un¬ 
til  we  have  built  up  a  large  and  growing  correspondence  with 
the  officials  of  that  country. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  come  from  London  and  Paris,  from 
Mexico,  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  Honolulu. 

Other  sources  of  inquiry  have  been  Denmark,  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  The  Netherlands. 

A  Prophecy. — It  is  apparent  to  your  assistant  secretary  that 
the  manufacturers  have  recently  been  taking  more  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Association.  This  has  been  especially  true 
since  the  advertising  was  started. 

The  time  does  not  seem  far  distant  when  all  the  leading  pav¬ 
ing  brick  manufacturers  will  be  unified  in  the  National  organ¬ 
ization.  When  that  time  comes  and  the  manufacturers  are  all 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder,  vitrified  brick  pavements  will 
gain  in  popularity  as  never  before. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Central 
Connecticut  Brick  Co.,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Joseph  Towers;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  George  H.  Todd;  treasurer,  R.  O.  Clark;  secretary, 
F.  B.  Holmes. 


"Section  of  the  N.  P.  B,  M.  A.  Exhibit,  Showing  Proper  Method  of  Laying  Brick  Pavement. 


ficult  matter  to  get  out  a  magazine  of  this  character  when  the 
editorial  matter  is  arranged  in  ample  time  before  publication. 

Mailing  List. — There  appears  to  be  no  letup  in  the  steady 
growth  of  our  mailing  list  and  it  seems  that  this  will  soon 
reach  20,000  names.  The  names  on  our  mailing  list  are  from 
writers  who  take  a  genuine  interest  in  brick  pavement  and 
they  ought  to  receive  either  a  magazine  or  literature  at  least 
once  a  month.  To  come  to  the  point,  we  need  an  addressograph 
or  some  automatic  addressing  device  as  a  time  and  labor  saver. 

We  have  on  our  mailing  list  the  names  of  city  engineers  of 
several  foreign  cities.  For  instance,  a  short  time  ago  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Castanheiz  das  Neves,  City  Engi¬ 
neer  of  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Mr.  das  Neves’  letter  indicates  that  Portugal  may  soon  start 
laying  vitrified  brick  pavements.  That  undoubtedly  would 
mean  shipments  from  this  country.  His  letter,  in  part: 

“I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  the  9th 
inst.,  and  the  brick  literature  which  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  send  me.  I  take  notice  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  place 
my  name  on  your  mailing  list,  so  that  I  shall  in  the  future  re¬ 
ceive  additional  literature  which  will  be  very  interesting  to  us. 

“For  all  of  this  I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  my  best 
thanks,  and  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  your 
pavements  to  the  municipality  of  our  town,  the  capital  of 
Portugal.” 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  DEATH  OF  C.  W.  RAYMOND. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Clay  Machinery  Asso¬ 
ciation.  held  at  Chicago,  March  7th,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  death  of  C.  W.  Raymond  was  adopted: 

“Whereas,  During  the  past  year  it  has  pleased  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  to  remove  from  our  midst,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Raymond, 
an  original  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  also  a  constant 
and  interested  member  of  the  N.  C.  M.  A.,  and  a  pioneer  manu¬ 
facturer  of  clay  working  machinery. 

“Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby  expresses  its  sense 
of  loss  and  its  appreciation  of  his  services  to  our  Association 
and  to  the  clay  working  trade  in  general,  also  of  his  genial 
fellowship. 

“Further  resolved,  that  this  resolution  become  a  part  of 
our  records  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  his  family  and  to 
the  clay  trade  journals.” 

Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the 
NATIONAL  CLAY  MACHINERY  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  Howard  Chambers,  Chairman, 
Wm.  Simpson, 

J.  W.  Hensley. 

Chicago,  March  7,  1912. 
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Going  to  Jail  has  no  Terrors  for  the  Residents  of  Cape  Girardeau  County, Mo.,  as  the  Jail  at  Jackson,  Mo.,  is  a  Home-Like  Building, 
Faced  with  Dry  Pressed  Brick  Made  by  the  Kastin  &  Schmuke  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  on  Presses  Made  by  the  Fernholtz  Brick 

Machy.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FIRE  PROTECTION. 

The  proper  protection  of  manufacturing  plants  so  situ¬ 
ated  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  city  fire  departments 
has  received  considerable  attention  in  the  last  few  years. 
There  has  been  developed  a  form  of  chemical  engine 
mounted  on  wheels,  which  is  intended  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  fire  department  for  plants  where  the  fire  risk  is 
high.  The  principles  of  construction  and  operation  in 
these  engines  is  exactly  the  same  as  is  followed  in  the 
regular  chemical  apparatus  for  fire  departments.  The 

idea  is  that  since  the 
chemical  or  combination 
wagons  of  any  fire 
department  extinguish 
somewhere  between 
seventy-five  and  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  the  fires 
occurring  within  the 
territory  covered  by 
such  department,  the 
most  desirable  protec¬ 
tion  for  an  ordinary 
plant  is  an  engine  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  engine,  but  modi- 
40-Gallon  Copper  Tank  Engine.  fied  to  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  factory  service. 

These  engines  will  throw  a  stream  from  seventy  to 
eighty  feet  and  this  stream  will  last  without  interruption 
for  a  little  less  than  two  minutes.  These  engines  are 
provided  with  the  best  grade  of  chemical  hose,  nozzles, 
and  all  other  necessary  parts  so  that  the  apparatus  is 
complete  in  itself  and  which  is,  therefore,  an  efficient 
chemical  engine  capable  of  extinguishing  any  ordinary 
fire  with  a  minimum  loss. 

These  engines  are  now  made  in  several  different  types 
to  meet  particular  conditions  or  can  be  even  made  to 
order,  to  meet  any  unusual  service  where  the  conditions 
are  exceptional.  The  photograph  reproduced  herewith 
shows  the  forty  gallon  engine  as  manufactured  by  the  O. 
J.  Childs  Co.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  fully  equipped  with  one 


hundred  feet  of  hose,  mounted  on  wheels  of  ample  size 
and  provided  with  long  handles  to  facilitiate  hauling 
from  one  point  to  another. 

The  subject  of  fire  prevention  has  made  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  and  these  engines  embodying  all  the  efficiency  of  a 
regular  fire  department  are  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  and  are  particularly 
available  to  manufacturing  plants  as  they  thus  permit 
the  installation  of  a  fire  department  at  small  expense. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  STEELE  MACHINES. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  of  Statesville,  N.  Car.,  recently 
issued  two  new  circulars  of  considerable  interest  and 
value.  One  of  them  is  entitled  “Convincing  Arguments,” 
and  is  made  up  of  letters  from  many  satisfied  customers 
throughout  the  country.  The  other  is  a  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular,  telling  all  about  their  famous  No.  5  Steele  brick 
machine  and  it  is  not  only  a  creditable  piece  of  literature, 
but  gives  some  very  interesting  information  regarding 
the  construction  and  character  of  this  well  known 
machine. 


NEW  CRUSHER  CATALOG. 

A  trade  publication  which  every  manufacturer  of  brick 
and  tile  or  other  clay  products  ought  to  have  is  the  hand¬ 
some  new  catalog  just  issued  by  the  Williams  Patent 
Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co.,  describing  their  entire  line  of 
crushing,  mining  and  pulverizing  machinery. 

The  book  is  very  creditable  from  the  printer’s  stand¬ 
point,  and  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  any  clayworker, 
giving  much  information  of  interest  regarding  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  materials.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Williams  machines,  which  are  found  on 
numerous  yards  throughout  the  country.  Their  line  is 
most  complete,  and  from  it  can  be  selected  crushers  for 
every  need. 

A  copy  of  this  catalog  will  be  sent  to  any  one  upon 
request,  by  addressing  the  main  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
or  the  Chicago  office,  the  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago, 
or  the  San  Francisco  office,  Monadnock  building. 


FEBRUARY  19TH  TO  MARCH  10TH,  1913 


Dates  Already  Set  and  Coliseum  Secured,  Making  the  Fact  Assured  That  There  Will 
Be  a  Clay  Show  Next  Year  Far  Surpassing  This  Year’s  Brilliant  Display 


Clay  manufacturers  and  all  interested  in  the  industry 
should  get  these  dates  thoroughly  fixed  in  their  minds, 
for  these  are  the  dates  on  which  will  be  held  the  next 
Clay  Products  Exposition. 

Members  of  the  industry  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
such  a  long  period  has  been  secured  and  that  the  Show 
will  commence  on  an  earlier  date  next  year.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  International  Clay  Products  Exposition 
Company  by  making  a  large  deposit  with  the  Coliseum 
company  succeeded  in  getting  the  dates  which,  hereto¬ 
fore,  have  been  set  aside  for  the  annual  Cement  Show, 
and  this  includes  plenty  of  time  for  installation,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  Coliseum  for  nearly  three  weeks.  It  was  felt  by 
the  exhibitors  that  considering  the  large  expenditures 


made  for  the  exhibits  displayed  that  not  sufficient  time 
was  given  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  benefits  from 
the  Show,  and  those  who  will  take  advantage  of  the  Show 
next  year  will,  therefore,  be  very  glad  to  learn  that  so 
much  time  will  be  given  for  their  benefit. 

While  the  backers  of  the  last  Clay  Products  Show  had 
to  pay  a  considerable  deficiency,  yet  they  feel  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  results  and  are  willing  to  stand  the  loss 
in  view  of  the  benefit  which  they  believe  the  Show  has 
given  to  the  clay  products  interests  and  they  are  back¬ 
ing  next  year’s  Show  with  all  the  money  needed  to  make 
it  a  far  greater  exposition  than  that  of  1912. 

The  vast  benefits  accruing  from  the  publicity  for  clay 
products  brought  about  through  this  exposition  are  all 
being  felt  by  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  industry, 
and  will  be  more  and  more  felt  as  time  passes.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  what  a  new  era  for  popularity  has  com¬ 
menced  for  brick  and  other  clay  products. 

Among  the  means  taken  for  perpetuating  the  beauty 


and  importance  of  the  recent  clay  show  was  the  making 
of  a  moving  picture  film.  This  film,  with  hundreds  of 
large  photographs  taken,  shows  in  complete  detail  all 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  Exposition.  Plans  are 
now  under  way  by  which  these  pictures  can  be  shown 
throughout  the  country,  and  these  plans,  if  successful,  will 
do  much  toward  promoting  clay  products  interests. 

Many  manufacturers  of  clay  products  who  did  not  fully 
realize  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  Exposition  until 
too  late  to  permit  of  their  making  a  creditable  exhibit, 
were  so  impressed  by  the  value  of  the  Show  as  a  means 
for  advertising  their  products  and  for  co-operating  in 
a  general  movement  to  popularize  all  clay  products, 
that  they  have  expressed  their  intention  of  making  very 


elaborate  displays  at  the  next  Clay  Show,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  next  year’s  exposition  will  far  surpass  in  beauty 
and  value  the  great  Show  of  1912.  Much  has  been  gained 
but  there  must  be  still  further  effort  made  to  keep  up  the 
interest  aroused  by  our  first  bow  before  the  public. 


THEY  READ  THE  “ADS.” 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record’’  has  a  wide  circulation  in  for¬ 
eign  lands  and  the  following  letter  received  by  the  Wil¬ 
liams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co.  is  proof  that  the 
advertising  as  well  as  the  reading  pages  are  carefully 
scanned: 

190  Harris  St.,  Pyrmont, 

Sidney,  Australia,  March  11th,  1912. 
The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Seeing  your  ad  in  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,’’  I  write  to  a,sk 
you  to  kindly  send  me  your  catalog  and  all  particulars  with 
power,  price  of  your  machines  to  work  fairly  hard  shale  clay 
for  a  soft  mud  brick  machine. 

Yours  truly,  M.  A.  Grant. 


The  Hand  of  Destiny  that  Tipped  the  Scales  in  Favor  of  Clay  Products. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  situation  in  the  clay  industry  may  be  likened  to 
a  man  riding  a  bicycle,  he  must  keep  going  or  he  will 
fall  off.  The  trouble  with  too  many  men  in  the  industry 
is  that  they  have  been  wearing  out  more  “holdbacks” 
than  “tugs.”  Let’s  wear  out  more  “tugs."  “Holdbacks” 
are  for  use  only  in  going  down  hill. 


Gratifying  reports  are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  of  aggressive  publicity  campaigns  being  planned, 
which  proves  that  the  clay  manufacturers  of  the  country 
are  at  last  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  tRe 
present  conditions  call  in  loud  tones  for  more  publicity. 


The  San  Francisco  clay  men  have  been  meeting  fre¬ 
quently  at  informal  luncheons  and  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  raise  a  fund  for  general  advertising  purposes 
in  the  interests  of  the  industry. 


The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Publicity  Co.,  which  was 
organized  in  1910,  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Frederick  C.  Davis,  is  doing  some  valuable  missionary 
work  in  exploiting  the  merits  of  clay  products  on  the 
Coast. 


Popular  sentiment  has  decided  the  Good  Roads  ques¬ 
tion.  We  are  going  to  have  them.  Shall  they  be  of 
brick  or  shall  we  modestly  stand  aside  and  let  the  other 
interests  “gobble”  everything  in  sight?  It  is  no  time  to 
sit  back  and  wait  until  the  movement  is  well  under  way 
before  an  effort  is  made  to  become  identified  with  the 
promotion  work.  If  “Brick”  gets  its  share  of  this  lus¬ 
cious  “plum,”  there  should  be  an  organized  effort  to  push 
brick  and  push  it  hard. 


At  the  recent  “Women's  Good  Road  Conference,”  held 
in  Chicago,  attended  by  men  and  women  of  prominence 
from  all  walks  of  life,  the  brick  interests  were  represented 
by  one  lone  representative  of  a  trade  journal,  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  The  moral  is  plain — Get  Busy.  Don’t  let 
it  occur  again. 


Throughout  the  country  come  reports  that  prospects  for  a 
good  business  year  were  never  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Building  projects  will  go  ahead,  home  builders  will  continue 
building  homes  and  business  men  to  erect  store  and  office 
structures,  in  spite  of  the  usual  presidential  year  bugaboo. 


AN  UNQUESTIONABLE  SUCCESS. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  editorial  on  the 
Clay  Products  Exposition  in  the  current  issue  of  “The 
Fireproof  Digest”: 

The  aim  of  the  Exposition  was  to  reduce  the  fire  loss, 
to  better  sanitation  and  to  foster  American  Industries. 
Those  in  doubt  as  to  the  interest  being  manifest  in  the 
question  of  fireproofing  and  those  interested  in  fire  pre¬ 
vention  should  have  visited  this  exhibition.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  large  and  let  it  be  said  that  this  doesn’t 
mean  the  usual  “riff-raff”  which  sends  exhibitors  back 
home  blaspheming  shows  in  general.  People  of  intelli¬ 
gence  paid  their  respects  to  the  many  interesting  prod¬ 
ucts  exhibited,  asked  questions  for  profit  principally  and 
not  so  much  for  curiosity.  The  first  Annual  International 
Brick  and  Clay  Products  Exhibition  was  unquestionably 
a  success  and  the  promoters  and  managers  are  deserving 
of  great  credit.  There  are  other  cities  besides  Chicago. 
Why  not  duplicate  the  show  in  New  York,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  perhaps  a  progressive  Southern  city? 


“THE  BEST  EVER.” 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  our  friends  are  pleased  with 
our  Convention  and  Clay  Show  Number  of  March  15th. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  many  letters  we  have 
received  on  the  subject: 

Your  Clay  Show  Number  is  without  doubt  the  great¬ 
est  issue  of  a  clay  journal  or  in  fact  of  any  trade  journal, 
the  writer  has  ever  seen.  It  is  of  national  importance 
and  should  have  a  re-issue  of  500,000  numbers  and  be 
placed  in  every  library,  every  high  school  and  in  every 
business  man’s  hands  in  the  country  by  some  means. 

Yours  cordially, 

Estherville,  la.  G.  G.  Wheat. 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  your  splendid  Conven¬ 
tion  Number  of  March  15.  It  was  certainly  a  credit  to  all 
connected  with  the  journal.  The  motto  you  used  on 
your  New  Year’s  number,  “By  frost,  nor  fire,  nor  flood, 
nor  even  Time  are  Clays  Destroyed”  the  Clay  Show  has 
certainly  proven  to  be  true.  This  cover  design  was  a 
great  and  grand  idea  carried  out  in  such  artistic  fashion 
that  it  seems  it  should  be  further  utilized  in  advertising 
brick  to  the  public. 

Yours  truly, 

Davenport,  la.  Jno.  Berwald. 


“CUT  IT  OUT.” 

“Cut  out  my  Ad  and  do  not  run  it  any  longer 
as  I  have  had  so  many  inquiries  that  it  keeps 
me  bus}'  answering  them.  Your  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  is  excellent.” 

This  is  what  a  satisfied  advertiser  wrote  us. 
His  Ad  appeared  in  the  convention  number  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  and  read  like  this: 

For  Sale. 

1  Bensing  tile  cutting  table,  cheap.  1  Gardner 
stop  governor,  also  some  in.  valves,  and  a 
quantity  of  pulleys.  Any  or  all  of  the  above  at 
your  own  price.  R.  C.  Adair,  Edon,  O.  3-2-TF. 

Why  not  try  an  Ad?  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  be  equally  successful. 


April  15,  1912.  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 


BRICK  TRADE  NAMES. 

We  find  that  the  brick  man,  be  he  manufacturer  or  sales¬ 
man,  recognizes  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it.  Responses 
to  the  articles  published  in  former  issues  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record,”  asking  firms  to  send  in  their  trade  names, 
have  been  encouraging  and  many  letters  of  a  congratula¬ 
tory  nature  have  been  received.  In  many  cases,  the  names 
added  to  our  list  were  not  sent  in  by  the  manufacturer, 
but  by  some  one  especially  familiar  with  the  industry,  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  what  the  manufacturer  is  doing.  In 
a  list  compiled  from  so  many  sources,  errors  are  sure 
to  be  found,  and  we  particularly  request  our  readers  to 
send  in  corrections  which  should  be  made  to  our  lists.  We 
also  ask  you  to  send  in  any  name  not  in  our  list  which 
you  know  is  being  used  by  any  brickmaker  or  seller  that 
designates  brick  in  any  way  other  than  by  shade  num¬ 
bers.  Do  not  wait  for  the  manufacturer  to  send  it  in,  he 
may  be  too  busy  making  brick,  building  kilns  or  figuring 
costs.  We  want  the  list  to  be  complete  and  if  you  want 
a  complete  list  you  should  do  your  part  towards  making 
it  so.  The  list  to  date  is  as  follows: 

“Rugosa” — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago. 

“Davenport”— Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la. 

“Oriental” — Poston  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

“Pearl” — Pearl  Clay  Products  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

“Texture” — Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago. 

“Bradford  Pressed  Brick”  or  “Bradford  Red” — Brad¬ 
ford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

“Hanover  Reds”- — Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Newark,  Ohio. 

“Antique” — Everhard  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

“Clayton  Missions,”  “Clayton  Velvets” — Washing¬ 
ton  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Spokane,  Washington. 

“Ginger” — Fraser-Myers  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

“Afghan” — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind. 

“Glenboig” — Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Can. 

“Colonial  Reds,”  “Tiger  Shale” — Canton  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

“Craftsman” — Pearl  Clay  Products  Co.,  Kushequa, 
Pa. 

“Bossage” — Hanover  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Hanover, 
Ohio. 

“Bokhara,”  “Veloure” — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Rusticque  Oriental” — Martinville  (Ind.)  Brick  Co. 

“Moquette” — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee, 
Pa. 

“Caledonian” — Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York. 

“Old  Rose  Colonial” — Marion  (Ind.)  Brick  Works. 

“Mission” — McArthur  Brick  Co.,  McArthur,  Ohio. 

“Velvet” — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“Ridgway” — Ridgway  Brick  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

“Dutch” — DuBois  &  Butler  Brick  Co.,  Falls  Creek, 
Pa. 

“Holland  Split,”  “Ruf  Tex”— Thos.  Moulding  Co., 
Chicago. 

“Persian” — Acme  Brick  Co.,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

“Art  Brique” — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnson- 
burg,  Pa. 

“Navajo” — Puritan  Brick  Co.,  Hamden,  Pa. 

“Mosaic” — Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

“Steel  Clay” — Straitsville  Impervious  Brick  Co., 
Straitsville,  Ohio. 

The  following  applications  have  been  filed  in  the 
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United  States  patent  office  for  the  following  trade  names: 

“Toronto,”  March  28,  1911 — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co., 
Toronto,  Ont. 

“Crucial,”  May  30,  1911 — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rome,  Ga. 

“Homespun,”  “Corse  Weve” — April  4,  1911 — Thos. 
Moulding  Co.,  Chicago. 

“M.  B.  Co.,”  April  11,  1911 — Martinsville  (Pa.)  Brick 

Co. 

“Promenade,”  June  27,  1911 — Yingling-Martin  Brick 
Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

“Astrakhan,”  1911 — Columbus,  (Ohio),  Brick  & 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 

“Cloister,”  Jan.  30,  1912 — Western  Brick  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill. 

“Empire,”  Feb.  6,  1912 — Western  Brick  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill. 


TEACHING  THE  YOUNG  IDEA. 

As  an  indirect  result  of  the  publicity  given  the  recent 
Clay  Show  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  been 
brought  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  clay 
industry,  and  has  enlisted  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  aid 
in  selecting  and  preparing  suitable  pictures,  from  which 
slides  will  be  made  for  use  in  the  schools,  showing  the 
various  steps  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  from 
the  clay  pit  until  the  finished  product  is  placed  on  the 
yard.  This  will  be  a  means  of  creating  a  lively  interest 
in  brick  for  building  purpose  among  the  coming  home¬ 
builders. 

OHIO  FACE  BRICK  MEN  MEET. 

The  extreme  low  prices  on  face  brick  which  prevail  in 
every  section  and  especially  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  the 
principal  subject  of  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  held  at  the  Chit¬ 
tenden  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  4.  A  large  attend¬ 
ance  was  present  and  the  price  question  was  discussed 
informally.  It  was  stated  that  Columbus  prices  are  far 
below  those  prevailing  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  other 
large  centers  of  population.  This  without  doubt  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Columbus  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
largest  and  most  important  face  brick  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  country. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  prices  should  be 
increased  in  order  to  give  a  small  margin  of  profit  to 
the  manufacturers,  as  in  recent  years  there  has  not  been 
much  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  face  brick,  so  that 
an  advance  may  be  made  on  all  classes  of  face  brick  be¬ 
tween  April  15  and  May  1st. 

Action  was  taken  towards  urging  the  railroads  to  de¬ 
crease  the  minimum  of  face  brick  cargoes  from  50,000 
pounds  to  40,000  pounds.  About  a  year  ago,  the  railroads 
made  a  ruling  increasing  the  minimum  10,000  pounds 
which  the  face  brick  manufacturers  believe  is  unreason¬ 
able.  It  is  argued  that  cargoes  of  fireproofing,  hollow 
brick  and  other  commodities  used  in  the  building  trades 
are  given  minimums  of  40,000  in  car  load  lots. 

This  question  was  also  referred  to  the  recently  organ¬ 
ized  American  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
which  J.  M.  Adams,  general  manager  of  the  Iron  Clay 
Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  president. 

Mr.  Adams  who  has  been  president  of  the  Ohio  Face 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  for  a  number  of  years 
recently  resigned  that  position  because  of  a  press  of  busi¬ 
ness  incidental  to  his  position  as  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  He  was 
succeeded  by  F.  H.  Chapin,  manager  of  the  Ohio  division 
of  the  Hydraulic  Press-Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  LITE  COAL  ORGANIZATION 


One  of  the  few  coal  companies  which  has  given  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  needs  of  the  clay  industry  is  the  O’Gara  Coal 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  which  operates  about  twenty  colleries  and 
which  has  branch  offices  in  many  cities.  This  company  was 
prominently  represented  at  the  recent  conventions  and  some 
description  of  the  extent  of  its  business  will  prove  interesting 
to  our  readers. 

Those  who  have  studied  into  the  newer  developments  in  the 
coal  field  must  realize  that  vital  changes  are  taking  place.  We 
hear  much  of  the  influence  of  the  coal  man  who  owns  a 
gopher  hole.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  fear  the  infinitely  little,  we  believe  that  the  biggest  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  trade  is  wielded  by  the  big  company  which  has 
a  large  tonnage  and  is  financially  reliable. 

With  the  big  company  comes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  big 
investment,  the  permanent  plant,  the  enormous  tonnage,  and 
the  fixed  relation  between  buyer  and  seller.  These  things  are 
taken  for  granted.  They  are  now  permanent  factors  in  the 
trade.  But,  more  particularly,  the  big  company  means  the 
end  of  chaos  and  the  introduction  of  organization  inside  the 
company.  Big  tonnages  must  be  produced  by 
orderly  system,  be  distributed  in  systematic 
fashion,  and  accounted  for  with  that  machine¬ 
like  precision  which  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  single  car  and  a  half  million  tons. 

Such  organizations  in  the  coal  trade  are 
putting  an  end  to  the  miscellaneous  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  coal  man’s  occupation.  The  sales¬ 
man  is  no  longer  a  jack-of-all-trades,  dab¬ 
bling  a  little  in  sales  and  much  in  car  accounts 
and  credits ;  he  is  a  salesman  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  The  mine  manager  no  longer  looks  after 
the  details  of  production  and  in  his  spare 
moments  takes  a  run  up  the  road  to  place  a 
contract;  he  is  producing  coal  and  cutting 
costs  as  a  life  work.  The  head  of  the  con¬ 
cern  does  not  carry  yesterday’s  receipts  in 
one  pocket  and  today’s  checks  in  another, 
with  a  slip  of  paper  in  between  daily  receipts 
to  tell  on  what  day  the  checks  came  in;  he 
handles  the  finances  of  the  company  in  a  big  way  while  cash¬ 
iers,  treasurers,  assistants,  etc.,  take  care  of  the  details.  In 
fact,  we  are,  with  the  introduction  of  big  companies,  weed¬ 
ing  out  the  chaos  and  introducing  the  orderly  conduct  of  af¬ 
fairs.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  changes  that  the  coal  trade 
has  seen  in  several  decades. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  highly  organized  com¬ 
panies  is  the  O’Gara  Coal  Company  with  headquarters  in  the 
Marquette  building,  Chicago,  and  with  mines  in  four  states. 
It  is  big  enough  to  have  its  land  measured  by  the  thousands 
of  acres  and  its  output  figured  in  millions  of  tons.  It  is  per¬ 
manently  equipped,  as  might  be  expected,  and  its  organiza¬ 
tion  is  of  the  kind  just  described. 

A  very  large  business  in  order  to  be  conducted  successfully 
must  be  divided  into  departments.  The  O’Gara  Coal  Company 
is  organized  as  is  an  army;  in  fact  the  force  is  a  small  army, 
as  there  are  something  over  5,000  employes  in  the  various 
offices  and  mines. 

The  president,  T.  J.  O’Gara,  although  familiar  with  every 
angle  and  department  of  the  business,  cannot  keep  in  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  everything  going  on,  so  he  appoints  his 
generals  or  department  heads  whcx  are  familiar  with  his  poli¬ 
cies  and  who  keep  in  close  touch  with  him  for  counsel  and 
general  direction.  These  in  turn  choose  their  colonels  or 
assistants,  and  personally  direct  them.  These,  likewise,  have 


their  captains,  and  so  on  down  the  line  to  the  messenger  in 
the  office  and  the  trapper  boy  in  the  mine. 

First  in  order  comes  the  producing  department  or  the  min¬ 
ing  end  of  the  business.  The  head  of  this  important  depart¬ 
ment,  F.  W.  Lukins,  one  of  the  best  known  and  ablest  mining 
engineers  in  the  West,  has  his  headquarters  in  the  general 
offices  of  the  company.  He  is  the  general  manager  of  the  en¬ 
tire  mining  part  of  the  business,  having  active  supervision  of 
the  twenty-five  mines  of  the  company  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia. 

He  has  a  general  superintendent,  Harry  Thomas,  who  is 
traveling  most  of  the  time  visiting  first  one  mine  and  then 
another  as  occasion  may  require,  keeping  each  mine  keyed  up 
to  its  greatest  efficiency  in  production.  He  in  turn  has  a 
local  superintendent  at  each  mine  who  is  responsible  for 
everything  going  on  at  that  particular  mine. 

There  are  three  general  divisions  of  the  organization  around 
every  mine ;  first  is  the  clerical,  which  looks  after  the  making 
up  of  the  payrolls,  the  weighing  of  the  cars,  shipping  coal 
collecting  rents  for  the  company  houses,  keeping  accurate  ac¬ 


counts  with  each  employe  around  the  mine,  and  all  work  of 
that  kind. 

Then  comes  the  underground  work  or  mining  proper,  which 
is  in  charge  of  the  mine  manager  or  pit  boss.  The  pit  boss 
has  assistants  who  aid  him  in  directing  the  miners,  timber 
men,  track  layers,  trapper  boys,  shot  firers,  mine  examiner, 
boss  drivers,  who  have  charge  of  all  the  mule  drivers,  an  elec¬ 
trician,  who  has  under  him  the  motormen  and  trip  riders. 
Then  there  is  a  night  boss,  fire  bosses,  a  machine  boss,  wire- 
men,  pipemen,  cagers,  spraggers,  greasers,  pumpmen,  slatemen, 
engineer  and  mule  feeders  (in  those  mines  which  have  their 
stables  underground),  each  class  of  work  having  its  head  who 
reports  to  some  other  head  above  him,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
pit  boss  and  the  mine  superintendent. 

The  outside  labor  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  top  boss, 
who  has  a  dock  boss,  or  coal  inspector,  a  weighman,  cagers, 
dumpers,  car  trimmers,  check  puller,  roustabouts,  blacksmiths 
and  helpers,  engineers,  night  watchmen,  firemen,  machinists, 
carpenters,  barn  men,  and  teamsters  for  hauling  supplies 
around  the  mine,  etc. 

The  O’Gara  Coal  Company  is  the  only  operating  company 
in  Chicago  maintaining  a  private  wire  between  the  general  of¬ 
fices  and  the  mines.  This  is  used  both  for  wire  messages  and 
long  distance  telephone  communications  and  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  adjunct  to  this  department.  It  includes  their  own 
telegraph  operators  both  in  the  general  office  and  at  the 


Power  House  of  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  at  Harrisburg,  III. 
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mines,  and  is  connected  direct  with  the  main  offices  of  the 
Western  Union,  Postal  and  Telepost,  receiving  and  transmit¬ 
ting  all  its  telegrams  directly  through  its  own  office. 

Another  important  division  is  the  department  of  coal  dis¬ 
tribution.  Here  are  kept  copies  of  all  orders  and  contracts. 
The  coal  distributor  keeps  himself  fully  advised  as  to  the 
needs  of  each  customer  and  he  must  tell  the  mines  each  day 
how  to  distribute  what  coal  they  have  loaded,  also  what  kinds 
to  prepare  and  load  the  following  day,  so  as  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  various  customers. 

The  heads  of  departments  hold  a  conference  daily  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  current  business  and  to  consider  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  service. 

It  costs  money  to  permit  a  mine  to  lie  idle.  Some  careful 
observers  say  that  it  costs  $100  a  day  to  keep  an  idle  mine 
in  condition.  In  addition,  is  the  loss  in  earning  power  which 
is  considerable. 

One  of  the  problems  of  a  mining  company  is  to  obviate 
these  losses  by  keeping  its  mines  constantly  employed.  The 
bigger  the  company  and  the  greater  the  number  of  mines,  the 
more  complex  the  problem.  Aside  from  the  difficulty  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  enormous  tonnage  and  of  providing  cars  with  which 


to  get  the  coal  to  market,  it  is  a  gigantic  task  to  avoid  physical 
breakdowns  which  stop  operation. 

To  produce  coal  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  the  work 
of  machinery.  There  are  machines  for  cutting;  there  soon 
will  be  machines  for  loading;  there  are  machines  for  hauling; 
and  machines  do  the  hoisting  and  dumping  at  the  tipple.  Any 
break-down  of  any  of  these  machines  stops  production.  To 
the  extent  that  the  machine  is  vital  to  the  production  process, 
the  mine  is  out  of  business  or  is  shut  down.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  the  mine  shop  enters  as  one  of  the  safeguards  against 
unwarranted  and  costly  suspensions.  If  properly  equipped, 
this  shop  can  reproduce  any  required  part  in  short  order  and 
thus  save  the  cost  of  a  mine  suspension.  The  shop  cost  of 
the  article  will  be  higher,  no  doubt,  than  the  open  market 
price  of  the  same  part.  However,  the  shop  cost  is  immaterial 
when  compared  with  the  suspension  of  earning  power  of  the 
mine  plus  the  cost  of  keeping  the  mine  in  condition. 

The  O’Gara  Coal  Company  is  one  of  the  few  concerns  that 
builds  its  own  shaker  screens  and  fans.  It  is  installing,  in  the 
Saline  County  field,  as  fast  as  needed,  modern  high  pressure 
ventilating  fans,  taking  the  place  of  the  old  large  slow-speed 
low-pressure  fans  which  have  been  in  general  use  throughout 
Illinois. 

Each  of  the  O’Gara  mines  in  Saline  County  has  its  own 
electric  plant  to  supply  power  for  the  electric  motors  and  min¬ 
ing  machines,  as  well  as  for  lighting  the  entries,  cross  entries 


and  roadways  in  the  mine.  The  electric  power  plant  at  the 
Harrisburg  No.  3  mine,  which  supplies  both  No.  3  and  No.  4 
of  the  group  as  well  as  the  machine  shops  and  supply  house, 
is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention.  It  has  three  electric 
generators  of  150  kilowatt  rating  each,  together  with  the  en¬ 
gines,  which  are  supplied  by  seven  large  boilers  of  150  horse¬ 
power  each.  These  boilers  also  furnish  the  power  for  hoist¬ 
ing  the  coal,  running  the  shaker  and  revolving  screens,  con¬ 
veyors,  pumps  and  ventilating  fans.  The  magnitude  of  the 
plant  can  perhaps  be  more  readily  understood  when  it  is  said 
that  such  a  plant  would  easily  furnish  electric  light  for  a 
city  of  25,000  to  30,000  population. 

It  would  seem  that  the  O’Gara  Coal  Company  in  selecting 
its  various  coal  fields  must  have  had  in  mind  our  own  clien- 
telage  amongst  the  brick  makers  and  tile  works  as  it  will  be 
noticed  that  practically  all  of  their  coals  are  of  the  long  flame 
high  carbon  character  so  desirable  in  this  class  of  work. 

Their  mine  in  the  Fairmont  field  of  West  Virginia  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000  tons  a  day,  situated  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  covers  the  Eastern  part  of  the  county  fairly  well. 

Its  Imperial  group  of  four  mines  in  the  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
field  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  most  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  Ohio,  Southern  Canada  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  These  four  mines  have  a  capacity  of 
5,000  tons  daily  and  are  all  situated  on  the 
Pennsylvania  system  assuring  the  best  of 
service  in  every  respect. 

In  Indiana  they  cover  two  districts,  one 
mine  in  the  Clinton  field  with  a  capacity  of 
1,000  tons  a  day  situated  on  the  C.  &  E.  I. 
Railroad  and  two  mines  in  the  Greene 
County  Field  in  the  Linton  No.  4  Seam, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  favorably  known 
coals  in  the  Central  states  for  brick  and  tile 
production.  These  mines  are  located  on 
the  C.  T.  H.  &  S.  E.  R.  R,  the  old  South¬ 
ern  Indiana  Road. 

Their  heaviest  tonnage,  however,  is  in 
Illinois.  They  have  two  mines  in  the 
Springfield  District,  turning  out  2,500  tons 
a  day  of  that  well  known  coal.  These 
mines  are  situated  on  the  C.  &  A.,  Wabash 
and  other  lines  centering  at  Springfield. 

Their  Harrisburg  group  of  fifteen  mines  with  a  daily  ca- 
tacity  of- 20,000  tons  is  the  largest  individual  operation  in  the 
state.  These  mines  are  served  by  the  Big  Four,  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  and  L.  &  N.  Railroads,  covering  a  large  territory  in  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois  and  the  far  West  and  South.  Various  tests, 
and  reports  of  fuel  experts  indicate  that  the  O’Gara  Harris¬ 
burg  coal  is  superior  to  any  other  Illinois  coal  and  also  some 
of  the  best  known  coals  in  the  East.  This  coal  shows  nearly 
14,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mines, 
running  very  considerably  over  14,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of 
dry  coal.  It  runs  high  in  volatile  combustible  matter  or  gas, 
yielding  a  long  flame,  yet  owing  to  its  great  percentage  of 
fixed  carbon,  it  lasts  well  and  holds  fire  a  long  time. 

All  these  coals  are  prepared  in  the  various  sizes  customary 
in  the  different  fields,  and  unusual  attention  is  given  to  the 
matter  of  preparation  and  inspection  of  the  coals. 

One  great  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  large  producer  and 
owner  of  several  different  mines,  is  that  in  the  event  of  an 
explosion  or  other  serious  accidents  putting  a  mine  out  of 
commission,  the  company  is  not  obliged  to  retire  from  business 
until  the  mine  can  be  rebuilt,  but  can  draw  on  its  other  mines 
to  keep  its  customers  supplied  while  repairs  are  being  made. 
There  is  always  a  heavy  tonnage  which  is  not  contracted  that 
is  immediately  available  for  the  customers  in  such  emergencies 
as  this. 


View  of  Big  Storehouse  of  O'Gara  Coal  Co. 
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TO  DEVELOP  HAIGH  KILN. 

One  of  the  most  important  trade  announcements  of 
recent  date  is  that  concerning  the  purchase  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Clay  Machinery  Co.  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  of  the  patents 
and  rights  of  the  well  known  Haigh  kiln.  This  splendid 
type  of  semi-continuous  kiln  construction  was  perfected 
by  Harvey  Haigh  of  Catskill,  New  York,  and  this  style 
of  kiln  in  various  sizes  has  been  erected  on  many  of 
the  leading  yards  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  kilns  was  erected  by  Mr.  Harvey  Haigh 
for  the  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Haigh  system  provides  for  the  drying  of  brick 
with  the  waste  heat  from  the  kilns,  the  draught  being 
furnished  through  subterranean  tunnels  connected  with 
a  tall  brick  stack.  The  Haigh  kilns  at  some  places  are 
fired  from  both  sides  and  at  the  top,  other  places  entirely 
from  the  sides  and  at  others  all  from  the  top,  and  are 
built  in  various  shapes,  although  usually  of  a  rectangular 
type.  The  one  built  for  the  Bessemer  Company  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  of  elliptical  form,  408  ft.  in 
length,  containing  68  chambers.  Throughout  the  United 


GREEN  BRICK  FROM  COLORADO. 

‘‘Foxrock”  an  extremely  agreeable  shade  of  green  glazed 
brick  is  now  being  placed  on  the  market  by  George  P. 
Heinz  &  Co.,  of  Denver,  Col. 

The  product  is  not  an  experiment,  but  a  result  of  care¬ 
ful  study  and  has  been  made  in  Denver  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Millions  of  these  brick  have  been  used  in  Denver 
and  vicinity  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  finest  resi¬ 
dences  which  have  been  built  entirely  of  this  brick.  Oth¬ 
ers  have  used  a  combination  of  red  pavers  with  this 
beautiful  green  brick  as  headers  in  old  English  and 
Flemish  bond  work,  producing  a  beautiful  and  artistic 
effect. 

Recently  an  adjustment  of  freight  rates  has  gone  into 
effect  which  makes  it  possible  for  this  company  to  offer 
these  brick  outside  of  the  Colorado  territory  at  attractive 
prices. 

The  brick  is  dry  pressed  and  salt  glazed  in  the  burning, 
which  produces  a  beautiful  and  heretofore  unobtained 
greenish  tint  which  can  be  used  successfully  for  wainscot¬ 
ing  purposes  as  well  as  exterior  facing. 


Haigh  Continuous  Kiln,  at  the  Plant  of  the  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O.  This  Kiln  is  408  ft.  Long  and  Contains  68 

Chambers.  It  is  Said  to  be  the  Largest  Kiln  in  the  World. 


States  there  are  scores  of  these  kilns,  of  all  sizes,  at 
work,  producing  from  5,000  to  200,000  brick  per  day,  and 
they  burn  with  equal  success  terra  cotta,  roofing  tile, 
drain  tile,  hollow  brick  and  block,  fireproofing,  dry 
pressed  face  brick,  fire  brick,  paving  and  common  brick. 

The  purchase  of  the  Haigh  kiln  by  the  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co.  means  its  more  important  development 
in  the  clayworking  field,  and  both  Mr.  Haigh  and  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  latter’s  acquirement  of  these  kiln  patents.  The 
kiln  has  been  most  successful  at  the  many  plants  where 
it  is  in  operation,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  fuel  saver 
and  a  splendid  producer. 


FIRE  EXPOSITION. 

The  second  annual  New  York  Architectural  and  En¬ 
gineering  Exhibition,  which  was  to  be  held  from  March 
25th  to  30th,  has  been  merged  with,  and  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Fire  Exposition,  October  2nd  tc 
12th,  constituting  a  department  of  fireproof  construction 
and  safety  building  equipment. 


CALIFORNIA  COMPANY  REORGANIZES. 

The  Mulford-Burke  Brick  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
was  organized  in  1910  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Mulford  and  has 
since  then  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick,  was  reorganized  in  November,  1911,  Mr.  Mulford 
taking  over  the  interests  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Myers 
at  which  time  the  company  name  was  changed  to 
the  Mulford  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Co..  The  plant  now 
has  a  capacity  of  18,000  brick  per  day,  the  company  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition  and  is  backed  by  ample  capital, 
the  output  being  already  sold  to  August,  1912.  W.  L. 
Mulford  is  president  and  general  manager;  Thomas  J. 
Darmody,  vice-president;  H.  E.  Mulford,  secretary,  and 
A.  A.  Mulford,  treasurer.  H.  H.  Mulford,  J.  H.  Furlow 
and  R.  T.  Thomas  complete  the  board  of  seven  directors. 

The  bed  from  which  the  Mulford  company  gets  its  clay 
is  said  to  be  the  only  deposit  of  vitrifying  clay  yet  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  state  of  California  and  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  the  supply  will  last  over  forty  years. 

The  Fredericksburg  (Md.)  Brick  Works  has  recently  shipped 
an  order  of  300,000  brick  to  Norfolk.' 
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NEW  INTERLOCKING  PAVING  BLOCK. 

C.  C.  Pettit,  of  the  Greenford  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Greenford, 
Ohio,  has  for  several  years  been  doing  experimental  work 
in  putting  down  brick  pavement  with  the  interlocking 
block  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  main  feature  of  these  block  is  that  they  require  no 
foundation  except  the  natural  earth  road  brought  to  the 
required  grade  and  properly  drained.  Mr.  Pettit  informs 
us  that  in  the  fall  of  1909  he  put  down  a  section  of  this 
pavement  about  50  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  wide  as  a  test  under 
the  supervision  of  the  county  commissioners  and  township 
trustees  of  Mahoning  county,  O.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 


this  road  is  notoriously  muddy,  but  he  wished  to  show 
what  could  be  done  under  unfavorable  conditions.  The  first 
50  ft.  had  a  cement  curb  the  same  height  as  the  brick  with 
4-inch  drain  tile  laid  directly  under  the  curb.  The  next 
50  ft.  was  put  down  with  a  tile  drain  in  the  following 
manner: 

The  tile  drain  was  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
which  was  then  filled  up  within  6  inches  of  the  top,  then 
filled  with  concrete,  on  which  the  brick  were  laid  the 
full  width  of  the  pavement,  with  no  curb.  This  proved  to 
be  an  economical  method  of  putting  down  brick.  The 
next  section  was  put  down  without  any  drainage,  curb  or 
concrete  under  the  brick,  the  street  being  brought  to  the 
proper  grade  and  the  brick  laid  directly  thereon.  The 
brick  were  joined  with  cement,  making  them  rigid  and 
waterproof.  We  are  told  that  since  the  road  has  been 
laid  it  has  been  subject  to  all  kinds  of  heavy  traffic,  in¬ 
cluding  traction  engines  and  heavy  loads  of  coal  and  farm 
products.  Notwithstanding  this  all  parts  of  the  pavement 
are  said  to  be  in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  first  laid. 
Mr.  Pettit  has  secured  the  patent  upon  his  interlocking- 
brick  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  them  on  an 
extensive  scale.  These  block  were  shown  at  the  recent 
Clay  Show  in  Chicago  and  caused  considerable  comment. 

While  we  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  the  efficacy  of 
this  pavement,  it  would  mean  much  for  the  future  paving 
of  our  strets  and  highways  if  a  method  such  as  the  above 
could  be  used  extensively,  as  the  cost  of  foundations  of 
roads  as  at  present  constructed  is  a  very  important  and 
expensive  item. 


Extensive  improvements  are  to  be  made  at  the  plant 
of  the  Richards  Brick  Co.  at  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  smokestack  165  ft.  high  will  be  construcetd.  In- 
mer.  A  smokestack  165  ft.  high  will  be  constructed.  In- 
ing  a  capacity  of  12,000,000  brick  a  year. 


PYROMETERS,  AS  SEEN  BY  A  PRACTICAL 

BURNER. 

Editor  “Brick  and  Clay  Record:”  In  your  valued  mag¬ 
azine  of  March  1,  1912,  there  appeared  an  article,  entitled 
“Control  of  Kilns.”  While  fully  conscious  of  the  great 
value  of  inventions  and  devices  such  as  mentioned  in  this 
article,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  a  side  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  in  which,  I  am  sure,  a  number  of  practical  brickmen 
will  agree  with  me.  If  the  publication  of  this  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  inventors  to  a  weakness  which 
exists  at  present,  but  which  may  be  overcome  by  me¬ 
chanical  genius,  it  will  be  of  some  value  to  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  weakness  to  which  I  have  reference  lies  in  the 
very  natural  restriction,  to  which  all  heat  measurements 
now  are  subject.  If  we  place  a  trial  brick  in  a  kiln,  it 
will,  when  we  take  it  out  and  examine  it,  tell  us  only  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  this  one  brick 
— when  we  judge  the  balance  of  the  brick  in  the  kiln  by 
this  one  sample,  we  leave  room  for  a  surprising  number 
of  mistakes.  Even  were  the  chemical  and  physical  com¬ 
position  of  all  the  brick  in  the  kiln  identical  to  begin  with, 
still  there  would  be  quite  a  difference  according  to  the 
location  of  the  brick  in  the  kiln.  That  this  is  true  is 
known  to  every  brick-burner.  Even  in  the  very  best 
burned  kilns,  there  is  often  a  remarkable  difference  in  the 
degree  of  heat  which  obtains  in  the  higher  and  lower 
courses,  or  the  brick  in  the  fire-ring  and  the  center. 

A  pyrometric  couple,  no  difference  how  well  made,  will 
indicate  the  degree  of  heat  only  to  which  it,  itself,  is  sub- 


Showing  Method  of  Laying  Pavement  with  Interlocking  Paving 

Block. 

jected — to  judge  brick  in  the  center  of  a  thirty  or  thirty- 
two  foot  kiln  by  the  indication  of  a  couple  which  protrudes 
about  15  inches  below  the  kiln  crown  is  not  feasible. 
Pyrometric  apparatus  would  be  more  fully  appreciated 
even  now  if  we  would  clearly  realize  its  limitations.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  watersmoking  as  well  as  during  the  oxidation  per¬ 
iod  of  the  carbon,  it  will  soon  enable  us  to  determine  a 
degree  of  temperature  which  we  must  not  exceed  before 
we  have  arrived  at  complete  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  at 
least — any  reckless  disregard  here  and  we  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  by  finding  a  cored  kiln.  Further  on  we  will  be 
able  to  determine  a  degree  of  heat  which  will  be  a  danger 
signal  to  us — should  we  exceed  this  point  we  will  surely 
find  more  overburned  brick  in  our  kiln  than  we  desire. 
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But  we  might  as  well  realize  that  the  pyrometer  is  of 
no  practical  value  to  the  brick-burner  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  determine  the  finishing  point  of  his  burn.  The 
writer  has  observed  hundreds  of  kilns,  which  reached  the 
maximum  degree  of  heat  very  shortly  after  incipient  vitrifi¬ 
cation — and  the  heat  under  the  crown  of  the  kiln  hovered 
near  the  same  point  of  temperature  until  the  vitrification 
was  as  near  complete  as  desired. 

Now  why  would  it  be  impossible  to  construct  a  couple 
which  could  be  used  in  the  center  of  a  kiln?  Could  we 
have  such  a  couple,  to  determine  the  proper  finishing 
point  for  our  clays  together  with  the  methods  in  use  now, 
which  would  help  us  to  guard  against  exceeding  the  heat 
limit  on  the  outside  of  our  kiln — then  indeed  the  progress 
of  a  burn  would  seem  to  be  removed  beyond  the  stage 
where  a  single  mistake  of  judgment  might  ruin  it.  If  an 
instrument  of  this  kind  could  be  constructed  it  would 
surely  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  every  brick-burner 
and  would  without  doubt  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
firm  which  would  put  it  on  the  market. 

Here  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  cones. 
If  we  could  use  a  pyrometer  couple  under  the  crown,  in 
connection  with  the  cones  in  the  center  of  the  kiln — would 
the  ideal  condition  not  be  reached?  It  would  undoubtedly, 
if  we  were  able  to  see  our  cones.  Fairly  close  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  kiln  the  cones  are  easily  enough  observed — 
back  in  the  center,  as  far  as  the  writer’s  experience  goes, 
they  stand  out  plainly  enough  until  the  critical  point  is 
almost  reached — and  then  they  are  invisible.  Inserting  a 
cold  iron  rod  to  the  vicinity  of  the  cones  has  its  draw¬ 
backs,  to  me,  they  usually  become  visible  as  soon  as  I 
manage  to  knock  them  over  with  my  rod;  a  rather  clumsy 
makeshift,  at  least  for  a  clumsy  man. 

But  let  us  be  thankful  to  science  for  what  it  has  now 
done  for  the  brick  industry — these  lines  are  not  meant 
to  disparage  in  the  least  what  has  been  done — they  are 
simply  intended  to  call  attention  to  a  need  which  as  yet 
has  not  been  completely  filled.  Whenever  the  manufacturer 
of  instruments  gives  us  an  electric  pyrometer  of  simple 
construction,  such  as  the  average  workman  may  handle, 
which  will  enable  us  to  simultaneously  read  the  heat  in 
the  center  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  our  kilns,  then  in¬ 
deed  will  he  have  conferred  a  boon  on  the  brick  industry. 
And  even  then  we  will  need  something  else  to  insure  uni¬ 
form  results.  The  same  clay  which  in  one  kiln  will,  at 
a  certain  degree  of  heat,  show  the  most  desirable  progress 
of  vitrification,  will  be  practically  ruined  in  another  kiln 
by  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Draft  conditions  are  dif¬ 
ferent — they  differ  even  in  different  burns  of  the  same 
kiln,  although  not  often  in  very  pronounced  degree.  We 
will  have  to  look  after  our  draft  gage  as  well  as  after  our 
pyrometer  records  if  we  want  to  get  the  best  results.  And 
last  of  all,  and  probably  most  important  of  all,  we  need 
a  burner  who  is  able  to  use  and  interpret  these  instru¬ 
ments,  who  knows  what  he  wants  to  do  and  when  he  ought 
to  do  it — in  short,  a  man  who  has  a  technical  training 
which  the  average  burner  of  today  does  not  possess.  All 
our  instruments  will  not  eliminate  the  personal  equation 
from  the  progress  of  a  burn,  but  as  their  use  and  their 
limitations  come  to  be  better  understood,  they  will  de¬ 
velop  a  new  class  of  burners,  men,  who  by  virture  of  their 
knowledge  and  capacity  will  take  rank  with  the  best  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  engineering  profession. 

Emil  Stephan,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


USE  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  10. — With  the  knowledge 
that  accidents  in  mines  often  come  from  trivial  causes  out¬ 
side  of  the  actual  use  of  the  explosive  itself,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  just  completed  investigations 


of  fuse  and  miners’  squibs  and  the  rate  of  burning  of  fuse 
as  influenced  by  temperature  and  pressure.  The  results 
are  contained  in  Technical  Paper  No.  7,  “Investigations  of 
Fuse  and  Miners’  Squibs,”  by  Clarence  Hall  and  Spencer 
P.  Howell,  and  Technical  Paper  No.  6,  “The  Rate  of  Burn¬ 
ing  of  Fuse,”  by  Walter  O.  Snelling  and  Willard  C.  Cope. 

The  Technical  Paper  on  “Investigations  of  Fuse  and 
Miners’  Squibs,”  by  Clarence  Hall,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
publications  dealing  with  blasting  for  use  in  mines,  tun¬ 
nels  and  quarries,  and  its  purpose  is  to  enable  those  in 
charge  of  blasting  work,  to  select  to  better  advantage 
such  devices  for  igniting  explosives  and  thus  aid  in  reduc¬ 
ing  accidents  caused  by  misuse. 

The  author  says:  “The  rates  of  burning  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fuse  sold  in  this  country  vary  from  18  to  40  sec¬ 
onds  per  foot  in  open  air.  However,  the  miner  or  shot 
firer  seldom  knows  the  rate  of  burning  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fuse.  It  is  true  that  some  fuse  is  marked  slow 
or  fast,  and  even  distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  paper 
wrapper,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Without  such 
information,  a  miner  who  is  accustomed  to  a  certain 
brand  of  fuse  may  use  another  that  burns  faster  with  the 
result  that  a  charge  may  explode  prematurely  and  men¬ 
ace  all  connected  with  the  work.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  the  rate  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines — name¬ 
ly,  90  seconds  per  yard — will  meet  the  various  mining 
conditions  in  this  country. 

Careful  tests  should  be  made  of  the  rate  of  burning 
of  fuse  whenever  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its  soundness. 
The  manufacturers  may  produce  a  fuse  with  a  regular 
rate  of  burning,  but  the  rate  may  be  changed  by  bad 
handling — for  instance,  by  squeezing  the  fuse  so  as  to 
disturb  the  powder  train,  or  by  suddenly  and  roughly 
opening  the  coil  when  it  is  stiff  from  cold  so  as  to  crack 
the  fuse — or  the  fuse  may  be  bruised  by  rubbing  against 
the  rough  surface  of  rock. 

“Fuse  should  be  carefully  handled  and  never  laid  in  a 
damp  place  before  using.  In  cutting  the  fuse  and  in  fit¬ 
ting  it  into  space,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  powder 
core  does  not  run  out  of  the  fuse,  for  that  might  cause 
a  misfire.  The  fuse  should  be  cut  straight  across  with  a 
sharp  knife  just  before  placing  the  end  in  the  detoner.  In 
a  humid  atmosphere  at  least  1  inch  should  be  cut  off  the 
fuse  before  insertion  in  the  detonator.  The  fuse  should 
be  fitted  gently  into  the  detonator  and  then  the  detonator 
should  be  crimped  on  the  fuse  by  the  proper  crimper.” 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  investigations  into  the 
rate  of  burning  fuse,  Technical  Paper  No.  6,  show  it  is 
important  that  time  fuse  should  have  a  uniform  rate  of 
burning,  and  in  almost  all  blasting  operations  the  fuse 
that  is  used  is  assumed  to  burn  in  a  regular  and  uniform 
manner. 

When  fuse  has  been  subjected  to  such  conditions  as 
produce  acceleration  or  retardation  in  its  rate  of  burning 
it  becomes  dangerous.  Acceleration  of  the  rate  of  burn¬ 
ing  increases  the  liability  of  a  shot  going  off  before  the 
miner  has  left  the  face;  retardation  increases  the  chance 
of  the  flame  in  the  fuse  progressing  so  slowly  that  the 
miner  will  be  injured  by  a  delayed  shot  when  he  returns 
to  the  working  face.  All  conditions  that  bring  about 
any  marked  change  in  the  rate  of  burning  of  time  fuse 
are  seemingly  often  brought  about  by  such  conditions, 
in  mines  and  quarries  each  year,  inquiry  and  loss  of  life 
are  seemingly  often  brought  about  by  such  conditions. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  nearly  all  types  of  fuse 
show  great  uniformity  in  their  rate  of  burning.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  types  of  fuse  examined  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  this  report  had  a  total  variation  in  their 
burning  under  normal  conditions  of  less  than  20  per  cent, 
and  all  would  have  been  passed  under  the  allowance  of 
“no  variation  greater  than  10  per  cent  above  or  10  per 
cent  below  the  average  rate  of  burning.” 

Climatic  conditions  affect  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
rate  of  burning  of  the  less  waterproof  types  of  time  fuse. 
Damp  fuse  burns  more  slowly  than  normal  fuse,  and  fuse 
that  has  been  wet  and  then  thoroughly  dried  tends  to 
burn  at  a  rather  slow  rate,  and  may  even  cause  delayed 
shots  by  smoldering  for  a  considerable  time.  Fuse  con¬ 
taining  several  wrappings  of  tape  saturated  with  tar  or 
asphalt  resists  moisture  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
may  be  used  for  firing  shots  under  water,  provided  the 
fuse  is  not  allowed  to  remain  too  long  a  time  in  contact 
with  water  before  the  shot  is  fired. 

Copies  of  these  Technical  Papers  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


ROTATION  OF  TILE  SIZES. 

Paper  Read  by  B.  J.  Whipple,  of  the  Lehigh  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Before  Convention  of  the  Iowa  Brick  and 
Tile  Association  at  Ft.  Dodge,  la., 

Jan.  23-24,  1912. 

It  seems  that  the  matter  of  rotation  of  tile  sizes  to 
secure  economical  manufacturing  conditions  would  largely 
depend  on  the  demands  of  the  trade,  as  some  locations 
having  the  main  outlet  drained  would  demand  only  the 
smaller  sizes,  while  the  locations  not  having  the  main 
drains,  would  demand  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  sizes, 
and  these  particular  demands  would  very  largely  regulate 
the  “System  of  Rotation.” 

But  rotation  of  the  different  sizes  of  tile  is  a  part  of 
the  process  that  should  be  considered  carefully,  even 
where  a  comparatively  few  sizes  are  made.  The  fewer 
the  sizes  manufactured,  the  easier  this  proposition  is  to 
handle,  if  there  is  ample  drying  space  for  the  number 
of  kilns  to  be  kept  going  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

But  when  the  drying  capacity  is  smaller  than  it  should 
be  to  supply  the  kilns  with  dry  ware,  the  proposition  often 
takes  the  form  of  a  problem,  and  then  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  some  plan  or  adopt  some  system  that  will 
secure  the  most  economical  manufacturing  conditions. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  sizes  should  be 
rotated,  and  among  them  some  of  the  objects  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  are:  to  get  a  supply  of  all  sizes  manufactured  or 
needed  to  supply  the  demand,  also  to  get  a  maximum 
amount  of  tile  in  the  kilns,  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  burn¬ 
ing  to  a  minimum  per  thousand  feet,  or  ton,  which  ever 
way  the  cost  is  figured.  Some  use  the  ton  as  a  basis 
on  which  to  figure  the  cost  of  production,  and  many  think 
it  is  the  best  way. 

The  necessity  of  making  the  different  sizes  of  tile  is 
regulated  largely  by  the  demand,  as  mentioned  before,  and 
at  times  it  seems,  the  demand  is  for  tile  that  will  not 
nest  properly;  for  example,  there  have  been  times  when 
it  seemed  that  almost  everybody  was  using  only  4-in., 
5-in.  and  6-in.  tile.  And  when  the  demand  for  these  sizes 
comes,  there  are  many  who  make  and  set  straight  kilns 
of  one  size,  it  being  impossible  to  nest  these  sizes  to  an 
advantage. 

But  when  kilns  are  set  with  only  one  size  of  tile,  it  is 
considered  that  the  cost  of  burning,  per  ton  or  thousand 
feet,  is  at  a  maximum.  If  this  be  true,  then  in  order 
“to  secure  the  most  economical  manufacturing  conditions,” 
some  plan  must  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  cost  of  burning 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  a  fact,  or  should  be  at  least,  that 
the  selling  price  of  tile  per  ton  should  be  increased  with 
the  size  of  the  tile;  for  instance,  4-in.,  weighing  3.5  tons 
per  thousand  feet,  selling  at  $14  per  thousand  feet,  sells 
at  $4.00  per  ton,  while  10-in.  tile,  weighing  12^4  tons,  and 
selling  for  $75  per  thousand  feet,  sells  for  $6.00  per  ton, 
and  so  on,  and  there  is  a  just  reason  why  this  is  true,  and 
any  one  manufacturing  the  larger  sizes  of  tile  can  give 
many  reasons  why  the  larger  sizes  must  be  sold  at  a  much 
greater  price  per  ton.  - 

Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  selling  price  per  ton 
increases  with  the  size  (it  might  seem  wise  to  make  only 


the  larger  sizes),  but  if  this  is  done  the  cost  of  burning 
per  ton  increases  immensely,  so  when  larger  tile  are 
made  it  is  advisable  that  smaller  sizes  be  burned  at  the 
same  time.  Then  comes  the  question  of  what  sizes  should 
be  nested  to  burn  the  greatest  amount  of  ware  with  the 
least  amount  of  coal,  and  still  secure  the  best  quality  of 
ware,  and  reduce  the  cost  per  ton  or  per  thousand  feet, 
on  all  sizes  to  a  minimum. 

Now  if  cost  only  is  considered  in  manufacturing,  it  is 
surprising  in  how  many  ways  the  cost  can  be  lowered. 
But  while  this  phase  of  the  making  of  tile  is  always  de¬ 
manding  our  attention,  there  is  one  thing  that  must  be 
maintained  to  a  maximum,  and  that  is  quality. 

Different  plants  as  a  rule,  have  different  kinds  of  clays, 
which  require  different  methods  of  handling,  and  no  set 
plan  of  drying  or  setting  is  wise  for  all  plants,  for  some 
clays  will  stand  rapid  drying,  while  some  will  not,  some 
will  stand  rapid  firing  and  some  will  not,  some  clays  will 
stand  careless  setting'  and  some  will  not,  and  it  seems 
that  the  best  materials  will  not  always  stand  the  most 
punishment,  nor  will  the  clays  which  stand  a  great  deal 
of  punishment  always  bring  forth  the  best  product.  So 
after  all,  the  “System  in  Rotation  of  Tile  Sizes  to  Secure 
Most  Economical  Manufacturing  Conditions”  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  proposition. 

But  there  are  some  directions  that  every  tile  manufac¬ 
turer  should  follow,  and  among  the  many  things  are  these: 
Have  a  definite  and  high  standard  of  quality.  By  careful 
tests  and  observations,  decide  what  are  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  plans  or  systems  to  follow  in  lowering  the  cost  of 
production,  and  also  become  an  active  member  of  the  Iowa 
Brick  and  Tile  Association,  and  it  seems  that  among  the 
many  things  that  a  united  effort  will  bring,  is  not  only  the 
promoting  of  a  plan  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
all  tile  manufacturers,  but  also  to  help  to  instill  the 
thought  into  all  the  people  of  Iowa,  that  we  should  have, 
“Iowa  products  for  Iowa  people.” 


BURNING  AND  DRYING  TILE. 

Paper  Read  Before  the  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association 
by  J.  M.  Powell,  Brooklyn,  Ind. 

Burning  and  drying  has  always  been  of  much  concern 
to  manufacturers  of  drain  tile  as  well  as  manufacturers 
of  all  other  clay  products.  The  drying  of  the  tile  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  manufacturer  because  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
items  of  expense  and  because  it  is  the  stage  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  in  which  much  loss  takes  place,  and  hence  the 
question,  “How  shall  we  best  dry  our  tile?” 

It  seems  that  the  best  method  of  drying  tile,  in  use 
at  this  time,  is  the  tunnel  dryer,  especially  for  the  smaller 
sizes.  First,  the  conditions  in  the  tunnel  dryer  are  more 
nearly  perfect  than  in  other  methods  in  use.  The  tile 
are  placed  in  the  cool  end  of  the  tunnel  where  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  damp,  warm  atmosphere  which  heats  the 
tile  through  the  wall  before  any  of  the  moisture  begins 
to  escape  from  the  tile  and  then  as  they  are  moved  far¬ 
ther  down  into  the  hotter  and  dryer  atmosphere  they 
begin  to  dry  and  shrink  equally  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  the  Avail,  thus  they  are  less  liable  to  crack  and 
warp  out  of  shape  than  if  they  were  dried  on  an  open- 
slatted  floor  and  they  can  be  dried  in  much  less  time  and 
with  less  expense  for  heat  and  labor.  In  the  tunnel  drver, 
in  the  open  floor  dryer  and  tile  can  be  made  and  passed 
waste  heat  can  be  used  perhaps  more  successfully  than 
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through  a  tunnel  dryer  with  about  three  less  handlings, 
thus  saving  a  considerable  cost  in  labor,  besides  a  cer¬ 
tain  per  cent  of  damage  to  the  ware  during  the  three 
handlings.  Large  tile  as  well  as  small  are  dried  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  the  time  that  they 
can  be  dried  in  the  open  three  or  four-story  dry-room. 
Of  course,  the  quality  of  clay  has  much  to  do  with  the 
successful  drying  in  any  process.  Now  the  drying  of 
tile  and  all  other  clay  products  is  merely  the  removing 
of  the  free  water  in  the  tile  and  hence  the  best  method 
of  doing  this  is  the  one  that  will  do  it  for  the  least  cost 
of  labor  and  fuel  and  also  the  one  which  will  admit  of 
the  use  of  heat  from  the  cooling  kilns,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted. 

I  would  just  say  that  there  are  many  makes  of  tunnel 
dryers,  but  the  principle  is  about  the  same  in  all.  Hence, 
each  manufacturer  should  build  his  dryers  to  best  suit 
his  own  particular  conditions  and  best  adapted  to  the 
particular  clay  to  be  dried. 

Burning  is  the  last  and  most  important  stage  because 
it  finishes  the  ware  and  makes  its  quality.  Tile  may  be 
made  well  and  dried  well,  but  if  not  well  burned  they  are 
of  no  value.  The  burning,  like  the  drying  process,  often 
causes  much  loss,  hence  the  importance  of  the  best  and 
the  most  economical  kiln.  There  has  been  much  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  kiln  construction, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  most  important  of  all  is  in  the 
use  of  the  continuous  kiln,  as  it  has  the  advantage  over 
the  single  unit  in  that  it  will  burn  the  ware  just  as  well, 
if  not  better,  and,  where  properly  handled,  with  less  loss 
to  the  ware,  and  will  burn  it  more  uniformly  in  color  and 
hardness,  and  all  this  with  less  fuel  and  cost  of  labor 
to  operate.  I  realize  that  this  experience  has  not  been 
the  experience  of  all  users  of  this  type  of  kiln,  but  it  can 
be  attained  if  properly  constructed  and  operated.  The 
first  cost  of  the  continuous  kiln  is  more  than  the  single 
unit  kiln,  but  it  will  probably  come  into  pretty  general 
use  for  the  burning  of  all  kinds  of  clay  ware,  as  the 
lessened  cost  of  operating  will  probably  justify  the  extra 
cost  of  construction.  However,  the  first  cost  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  reduced  as  the  kiln  is  improved  upon  and  sim¬ 
plified. 

The  principle  of  the  continuous  kiln  is  very  simple, 
as  it  consists  merely  of  the  heat  of  the  cooling  chambers 
passing  forward  to  the  burning  chamber,  thus  helping 
the  burning.  Also  the  hot  gases  pass  forward  to  heat 
up  -and  water-smoke  the  chambers  ahead.  Now  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  use  our  product  want  and  must  have  only  a 
well-burned  tile.  The  architect  and  builder  will  insist 
on  having  only  well-burned  brick  and  other  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  hence  we,  as  manufacturers,  should  use  the  best  kilns 
and  the  best  driers  possible  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
desired  results,  also  the  most  economical  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  give  our  customers  what  they  desire,  for  in 
these  days  of  fierce  competition  we  must  make  our  ware 
better  and  at  the  same  time  produce  it  more  economically 
if  we  stay  in  the  race. 

Drain  tile  and  all  other  clay  products  made  from  clay 
or  shale  are  the  most  durable  materials  known  to  man,  if 
properly  made  and  burned,  so  let  us,  as  manufacturers  of 
these  products,  do  our  work  well  so  that  the  results  of 
our  labor  will  stand  the  test  of  time  in  the  future  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past. 

I  have  not  expected  to  tell  you  anything  new  in  this 
short  paper,  but  only  to  give  a  few  suggestions  that  will 
cause  us  to  remember  that  we  are  advancing,  but  that 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods  for 
bettering  our  product.  As  stated  before,  we  must  im¬ 
prove,  if  we  stay  in  the  great  race  of  competition. 

Now,  we,  in  Indiana,  produce  only  a  few  tile  com¬ 
pared  to  your  great  state  of  Iowa,  as  the  latest  statistics 
show  that  Iowa  produces  more  tile  than  any  other  state 
in  the  Union,  something  like  $3,300,000,  against  Indiana’s 
$2,071,000,  and  I  believe  the  quality  of  your  tile  is  as 
good  as  the  best.  We  also  understand  that  you  are  re¬ 
ceiving  higher  prices  for  your  tile  than  we  in  Indiana,  but 
as  competition  increases,  as  it  is  already  doing  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  prices,  may  decrease,  and  hence  the 
need  of  better  methods  which  will  enable  us  to  make  our 
product  better  as  well  as  cheaper. 


Statements  issued  by  City  Engineer  Craig,  of  Omaha. 
Neb.,  shows  that  13.18  miles  of  pavement  and  repavement 
were  laid  in  that  city,  in  1911,  of  which  5.3  miles  were  built 
of  brick. 


WANTED— A  HOME  ON  FARM. 

Under  the  above  “catchy”  title  the  following  appeared 
on  one  side  of  a  card  put  out  by  the  Woodland  Clay  Co., 
Woodland,  Ill.: 

Will  work  nights  and  Sundays,  summer  and  winter. 
Work  hardest  when  I  am  full,  but  am  always  ready  for 
what  there  is  to  do.  Will  agree  never  to  leave  the  farm 
nor  interfere  in  any  way  with  your  horse  trades.  Will 
not  keep  the  hired  girl  up  late  nights  nor  elope  with  your 
best  driver  on  Sundays.  Will  not  swear  at  the  biscuits 
when  the  minister  calls,  nor  show  the  watermelon  patch 
to  the  boys  from  town.  Will  not  track  mud  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  nor  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  haymow. 

Not  afraid  of  rain  nor  hot  dry  weather.  Hold  world’s 
record  for  carrying  water.  Have  been  especially  trained 
and  will  guarantee  that  with  my  help  your  crops  will  in¬ 
crease  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  or  more  in  quantity  and 
improve  in  quality. 

Will  prepare  your  soil  for  cultivation  earlier  in  the 
spring  and  make  it  warmer  by  several  degrees.  Will 
prevent  soil  baking  and  forming  in  clods.  Will  make 
your  subsoil  one  vast  laboratory  for  the  production  of 
food  for  your  growing  crops. 

Will  insure  your  crops  in  both  wet  and  dry  seasons 
without  extra  charge.  Will  prevent  the  soluble  and 
most  fertile  elements  of  your  soil  from  being  carried  off 
to  your  neighbor’s  land  by  surface  washing. 

Will  feed  your  live  stock,  pay  your  grocery  bills,  clothe 
your  family,  send  your  children  to  school,  pay  your 
taxes  and  burn  your  mortgage. 

Am  straight  as  a  string  and  sound  as  a  dollar.  Strong¬ 
est  and  cleanest  of  my  race,  will  do  as  I  agree.  Ref¬ 
erence,  your  dealer,  any  progressive  farmer  or  land 
owner,  anywhere. 

Will  contract  for  one  hundred  years’  service  or  more. 
Have  thirty  years’  experience  and  a  clean  record. 

All  that  I  ask  is  an  early  and  proper  burial,  you  to  de¬ 
duct  funeral  expenses  from  increase  in  first  year’s  crop. 

A.  Wyco  Draintile. 


BONNOT’S  NEW  REPRESENTATIVE. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  of  Canton,  O.,  have  secured  a 
new  representative  in  the  person  of  George  C.  Stoll,  who 
has  recently  located  at  631  Higgins  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  will  represent  the  Bonnot  line  of  machinery  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Stoll’s  experience  has  been  quite 
extensive  and  he  thoroughly  understands  his  business. 
His  many  friends  in  the  middle  west  will  wish  him  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  new  venture. 


ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST. 

One  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  concerns  in  Spokane 
is  the  Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  which 
operates  a  large  sewer  and  drain  tile  factory  in  the  Spo¬ 
kane  valley  just  east  of  the  city  limits,  a  big  common 
brick  plant  at  Freeman,  a  terra  cotta  and  pressed  brick 
plant  at  Clayton,  all  of  which  give  employment  to  more 
than  300  men,  says  the  “Spokane  Chronicle,”  which  further 
states:  “The  sewer  pipe  factory  east  of  the  city  gives 
employment  to  60  men  and  has  a  payroll  of  $4,000  a 
month.  The  plant  produces  four  carloads  of  vitrified  sewer 
and  drain  pipe  daily,  the  products  being  sold  throughout 
the  Inland  Empire  within  a  radius  of  200  miles. 

“At  the  Freeman  plant  the  company  manufactures  noth¬ 
ing  but  common  wire  cut  brick.  The  plant  has  a  big 
machine  with  a  capacity  of  120,000  brick  a  day,  and  gives 
employment  to  50  men. 

“At  the  Clayton  factory,  where  the  main  plant  of  the 
company  is  located,  175  men  are  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  terra  cotta  and  dry  pressed  and  wire  cut  face 
brick.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  a  day  and 
400  tons  of  terra  cotta  a  month.  During  the  last  year  the 
company  has  built  two  handsome  buildings  at  Portland.” 


WOMEN  WORKING  FOR  GOOD  ROADS 


The  importance  of  good  roads  is  so  evident  that  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  by  further  discussion  of  that  phase 
of  the  subject.  Nobody  denies  that  we  need  good  roads 
and  few  are  opposed  to  the  good  roads  movement.  The 
only  reason  why  we  do  not  have  them  is  because  there 
never  has  been,  so  far,  a  well-defined  comprehensive 
plan  offered  to  secure  them.  No  bills  have  ever  been 
presented  to  legislatures  or  Congress  which  were  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  interests.  One  prominent  obstacle  has  been 
that  the  farmers  in  many  instances  have  been  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  project  on  the  plea  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  stand  the  burden  of  the  expense  while  the 
motorists  reap  the  benefit.  There  has  also  been  a  general 


out  the  state  were  present  as  well  as  several  from  Eastern 
cities,  and  a  program  of  unusual  interest  had  been  pre¬ 
pared.  Brilliant  speakers  of  state  and  national  promi¬ 
nence  gave  an  amazing  mass  of  evidence  on  every  phase 
of  the  subject,  from  the  view-point  of  the  minister,  the 
doctor,  railroad  man,  legislator  and  congressman,  the 
club  woman,  suffragette,  social  worker,  civic  worker,  in 
fact  no  side  of  the  question  was  left  undiscussed  as  to 
the  part  good  roads  play  in  love,  politics  and  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  existence. 

It  was  developed  that  almost  every  avenue  of  human 
existence  was  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  state  of 
public  roads,  and  a  large  part  of  the  present  high  cost  of 


Brick  Paved  Country  Roads  Admitted  by  Experts  to  be  the  Most  Satisfactory  for  all  Purposes. 


lack  of  knowledge  of  the  vast  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
improved  highways,  and  the  farmer  has  never  been  made 
fully  aware  of  the  untold  amounts  of  money  to  be  saved 
in  the  transportation  of  his  produce  to  market  and  the 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  his  property  by  this  means. 
It  is  stated  that  bad  roads  in  the  United  States  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  loss  of  a  billion  dollars  per  year.  This 
sum  if  expended  in  the  construction  of  good  roads  would 
go  far  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  Illinois  State  Good  Roads  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Jackson  is  the  president,  secured  an  impor¬ 
tant  ally  to  its  forces  when  it  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
women  of  the  state  in  the  interests  of  good  roads  and 
streets,  and  it  is  felt  that  with  the  influence  of  the  women 
of  the  state  added  to  that  of  the  press  and  clergy  a  vic¬ 
tory  will  be  won  more  far  reaching  in  its  effect  than  any 
other  within  a  generation.  With  this  idea  in  mind  an 
official  call  was  issued  by  the  Illinois  Good  Roads  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  First  Illinois  Women’s  Good  Roads  Con¬ 
ference,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Auditorium,  April 
3rd  and  4th.  Women  from  many  cities  and  towns  through- 


living  may  be  laid  to  this  source.  It  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  the  loneliness  and  isolation  of  country  life  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  yearly  exodus  of  farmers’  sons 
and  daughters  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  and  statistics 
show  that  a  startingly  large  percentage  of  farmers’  wives 
go  insane,  on  account  of  the  monotonous  existence,  large¬ 
ly  attributable  to  bad  roads.  Even  the  solution  of  the 
country  school  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  good 
roads. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  800,000  women  in 
the  country  already  organized  as  members  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  securing  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  these  women  means  an  important  step  in  the 
solution  of  the  good  roads  problem,  for  as  President  Jackson 
said,  “when  women  start  out  to  accomplish  a  certain 
result  they  work  and  work  and  work  until  the  desired 
end  is  secured.” 

Many  of  the  speakers  at  the  Congress  expressed  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  brick  paving,  and  commented  at  length  upon 
the  economy  and  durability  of  this  material  for  road 
surfacing.  Mrs.  Frederick  K.  Bowes,  a  member  of  the 
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Women’s  Branch  of  the  Waterways  and  Conservation 
Association,  came  out  especially  strong  for  brick,  and 
gave  figures  showing  the  cost  of  various  kinds  of  paving, 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  brick  paving  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  in  the  end.  She  stated  that  tests  made  on  a 
brick  pavement  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  showed  that  the 
brick  laid  for  32  years  had  worn  off  only  one  thirty- 
second  of  an  inch.  Mrs.  Winona  S.  Jones  a  noted  suf¬ 
fragette,  was  also  a  bold  advocate  of  brick. 

Several  other  speakers  commented  favorably  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  brick  for  permanent  road  construction,  and 
one  speaker  stated  that  when  properly  constructed  a  brick 
road  should  last  a  hundred  years. 

In  an  address  at  the  banquet  Thursday  evening,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  prominently  connected  with  the  good  roads  move¬ 
ment  made  substantially  the  following  statements: 


Honorable  Oscar  W.  Underwood  of  Alabama,  a  majority 
leader,  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators,  with  power  to  employ  experts 
to  report  on  the  entire  subject  of  good  roads,  and  that 
a  bill  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Shakelford  of  Missouri, 
which  was  a  substitute  for  all  the  other  bills  which  had 
previously  been  introduced  by  various  members,  which 
provided  that  the  roads  of  the  country  should  be  classi¬ 
fied  into  three  classes. 

1st  Class,  a  road  macadamed  and  covered  with  bitumen 
or  brick;  2nd  Class,  macadamed  roads;  3rd  Class,  dirt 
roads.  (These  descriptions  are  given  simply  in  general 
language.)  The  government  to  pay  $30  a  year  for  every 
such  road  outside  of  cities  of  Class  A;  $20  a  year  for 
Class  B,  and  $18  a  year  for  Class  C,  wherever  used  by 
tbe  United  States  for  the  delivery  of  mail. 


Brick  Paved  Country  Roads  in  Kansas  Enable  the  Farmer  to  Deliver  His  Produce  at  all  Seasons  of  the  Year. 


“At  one  time  the  excuse  was  made  for  the  disgraceful  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Highways  in  Illinois  that  there  was  no  ma¬ 
terials  availabel  in  the  State  for  permanent  road  construction 
except  at  prohibitive  prices.  This  statement  is  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  character  of  the  roads,  and  nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth;  for  in  many  places  widely  separated  in 
the  State  there  are  enormous  deposits  of  road  material.  There 
is  undoubtedly  sufficient  material  with  which  to  make  the  most 
enduring  vitrified  brick  to  cover  every  one  of  the  more  than 
100,000  miles  of  public  highways  in  the  State  as  well  as  those 
of  all  the  surrounding  states,  and  when  a  vitrified  brick  high¬ 
way  is  properly  made  it  will  probably  last  for  more  than  100 
years  and  require  but  a  minimum  of  attention  and  while  the 
high  power  motor  car  has  proved  a  menace  to  the  ordinary 
macadam  road,  it  will  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  a  properly 
constructed  brick  road,  nor  will  a  heavy  laden  auto  truck  affect 
it.  1  believe  that  the  State  should  acquire  deposits  of  material 
suitable  for  making  the  best  quality  of  vitrified  brick  and  that 
the  convicts  and  the  unemployed  be  utilized  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  material  and  the  construction  of  the  highways.  In 
this  manner  the  cost  of  a  first-class  vitrified  brick  highway  need 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  macadam  road  which  has 
been  proven  unsatisfactory.  In  this  same  manner  thousands 
of  miles  of  permanent  roads  could  be  constructed  in  other 
states,  and  with  reasonable  National  aid  and  supervision  which 
the  National  Good  Roads  Association  has  persistently  urged 
for  twelve  years  without  interruption,  a  State  and  National 
System  of  Highways  could  be  constructed  which  would  reach 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  all  of 
the  people.” 

Congressman  Lynden  Evans  of  the  8th  District,  Illi¬ 
nois,  cautioned  the  women  against  extravagant  proposals 
for  national  highways  and  asserted  that  enough  bills  had 
already  been  placed  before  the  House,  which  if  adopted, 
would  take  one-fortieth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  to 
carry  out.  He  said  that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  by  the 


On  Thursday  afternoon  Colonel  William  Jennings  Bry¬ 
an  was  among  the  speakers  and  proved  to  be  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  good  roads  booster.  He  gave  figures  showing  that 
if  the  uncollected  taxes  could  be  secured,  this  amount 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  build  all  the  good  roads 
needed  in  the  country,  and  he  also  spoke  of  using  more 
money  for  good  roads  and  less  for  battleships  and 
defensive  military  measures.  He  said  he  hoped  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  good  roads  would  send 
libraries  and  other  necessary  things  to  every  village  and 
hamlet  and  farm,  thus  making  a  better,  greater,  and 
grander  country  and  people.  Other  speakers  were  Gov¬ 
ernor  Charles  S.  Deneen  of  Illinois;  J.  C.  Clair,  indus¬ 
trial  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  Rev. 
Samuel  Fallows,  Doctor  Emil  Hirsch,  Miss  Jane  Adams, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Waugh  McCulloch,  Hon.  Lawrence  Y. 
Sherman,  Hon.  Frank  M.  Bunch,  president  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  and  many  others  of  equal  prominence.  The 
plan  outlined  is  to  organize  women’s  good  roads  asso¬ 
ciations  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  State  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  Illinois  Association  and  other 
allied  organizations. 

The  Convention  was  a  great  success  and  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  participation  of  the  women  of  this  State 
in  the  Good  Roads  movement,  and  it  is  believed  that  fully 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  women  of  Illinois  will  soon  be 
identified  with  the  Ilinois  Good  Roads  Associations,  and 
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it  is  hoped  the  work  will  be  extended  until  the  women  of 
the  entire  nation  become  interested  in  this  important 
work. 

It  iis  clearly  evident  that  the  people  of  the  country 
are  determined  to  have  good  roads.  The  only  questions 
to  be  decided  are  the  methods  of  raising  the  money  and 
the  material  to  be  used  for  the  roads.  That  a  large  part 
of  this  work  may  be  secured  by  the  brick  men  is  certain, 
provided  there  is  a  concerted  effort  made  by  all  those 
interested  in  the  industry  to  go  into  the  matter  thor¬ 
oughly,  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  place  their  mate¬ 
rial  before  the  people  of  the  country,  by  means  of  the 
press  and  also  by  personal  talk  and  effort.  Meanwhile, 
other  paving  interests  are  already  actively  interested,  and 
are  using  every  effort  to  advance  their  cause. 


BRICK  PAVING  INDORSED. 

On  March  5th,  the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Road  Supervisors  was  held  in  Reynolds- 
ville,  Pa.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  more  than 
500  people  interested  in  good  roads.  E.  M.  Bigelow,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Highway  Commissioner,  was  present  and 
gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  state’s  attitude  on  road 
building.  This  address  was  followed  by  an  able  talk  by 
Mr.  Will  P.  Blair,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Secretary  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturing  Association.  Following  Mr. 
Blair’s  paper  the  convention  adopted  resolutions,  the 
closing  orfe  as  follows:  Resolved,  that  Jefferson  County 
Supervisors’  Association,  after  experience  with  various 
methods  of  road  paving  in  the  county,  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  hereafter  brick  be  used  on  all  roads  paved  by 
the  state,  or  by  state  aid,  within  the  county,  believing 
that  they  are  not  only  the  most  durable,  but  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  to  the  people.  The  efficiency  of 
brick  for  paving  country  highways  has  been  well  demon¬ 
strated  in  various  counties  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  evening  session  was  given  over  to  the  Good  Roads 
Department  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  M.  O.  Eldridge 
gave  a  very  able  address  and  showed  excellent  pictures 
of  various  kinds  of  road.  His  address  was  followed  by 
an  address  by  J.  H.  Chub,  Chicago,  Ill.  Mr.  Chub  repre¬ 
sented  the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  and  to  say  that 
his  address  was  a  joke  would  be  putting  it  rather  mildly. 
He  created  no  impression  whatever,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
address  there  were  no  questions  asked  and  no  discussion 
of  the  question.  The  cement  men  admitted  after  the 
meeting  that  he  was  “in  wrong”  and  that  it  was  imprac¬ 
tical  to  attempt  to  build  concrete  roads  when  brick  could 
be  had  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  first  number  of  the  evening  was  an  address  by  T. 
A.  Randall,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  His  talk  was  along  the 
lines  of  progress  in  the  clay  industry  and  was  illustrated 
by  a  moving  picture  film  of  the  Chicago  Clay  Show,  which 
Mr.  Penfield  very  kindly  loaned.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  film  was  received  was  intense  and  created  many 
favorable  comments. 


THE  CALLAWAY  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Callaway  has  become  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co.,  50  Church 
street,  New  York  City,  as  vice-president  and  assistant  chief 
engineer.  Mr.  Callaway  is  a  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineer,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  has  had  several  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  New  York  Edison  Co.,  Walter  B.  Snow, 
Publicity  Engineer,  Boston,  and  Gunn,  Richards  &  Co., 
Efficiency  Engineers  and  Scientific  Management,  New 
York  City,  and  he  is  well  qualified  to  assume  the  first 
lieutenantcy  of  the  engineering  company. 


PROPERTY  OWNERS  PREFER  BRICK. 

The  city  council  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  recently  passed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  providing  for  the  repaving  of  the  streets  in  the 
main  business  section  of  Quincy  with  creosoted  block. 
The  property  owners  filed  their  objections  in  the  county 
court,  whereupon  the  city  asked  for  a  change  of  venue  and 
the  county  court  referred  it  to  the  circuit  court,  where  the 
matter  is  still  pending  settlement.  It  would  seem  that 
this  would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  to  get  busy  in 
assisting  the  citizens  of  Quincy  in  bringing  such  action  to 
bear  on  the  council  as  to  provide  for  the  use  of  brick  in 
paving  the  streets  of  that  city. 


A  GRAVITY  DUMP  CAR. 

In  this  issue  appears  the  first  announcement  regarding 
Weston’s  new  gravity  dump  car,  which  promises  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  sensation  in  the  trade  and  to  meet  with  general 
favor. 

As  noted  by  the  illustration  the  new  gravity  car  ofifers 
many  advantages  and  has  a  greatly  increased  capacity 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  ordinary  clay  car.  The 
usual  height  of  the  old  fashioned  clay  car  of  ll/2  yds. 
capacity  is  4  ft.,  and  the  weight,  1,500  lbs.,  while  the  new 
Weston  car  of  the  same  capacity  is  only  2  ft.  1  in.  in 


New  Weston  Gravity  Dump  Car. 


height,  and  the  weight  only  1,050  lbs.  This  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  haulage  is  alone  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
will  make  the  new  car  very  popular. 

The  matter  of  height,  however,  is  of  even  more  impor¬ 
tance.  The  higher  the  sides  of  a  car,  the  greater  must 
be  the  effort  and  cost  of  shoveling  in  the  clay  or  shale. 
By  the  reduced  height  of  the  Weston  car  the  expense  of 
loading,  either  by  hand  or  steam  shovel,  can  be  reduced 
20  per  cent. 

The  low  car  with  simple  dumping  device  offers  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  which  confronts  many  clayworkers, 
securing  lower  cost  in  the  handling  of  their  clays.  By 
the  Weston  device,  gravity  is  made  a  source  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  clay  manufacturer  instead  of  a  source  of  cost. 
The  inventor  of  this  new  car  is  C.  J.  Weston,  Ft.  Dodge, 
Iowa. 


FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP. 

The  Wm.  E.  Dee  Co.,  1026  Stock  Exchange  building, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  well  known  in  sewer  pipe  circles,  maintains 
a  foundry  and  machine  shop  at  46th  avenue  and  West 
Congress  street,  Chicago,  and  makes  a  business  of  re¬ 
placing  and  making  iron  castings  to  replace  broken  or 
worn  out  parts  of  machinery,  dies,  dryer  cars,  screen 
plates,  etc.  They  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 
sewer  covers  and  sanitary  castings. 


Conditions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  Reported  by  Our  Expert  Observers  — 

Market  Fluctuations  and  Industrial  Prospects 


GENERAL  NEWS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Fire  destroyed  the  large  plant  of  the  Shawmut  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Fa.,  the  latter  part  of  March. 
All  the  buildings  were  burned  and  much  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  destroyed.  The  loss  is  placed  at  $50,000  and 
is  partially  covered  by  insurance.  The  fire  is  a  big  loss 
to  Shawmut,  as  the  brick  olant  not  only  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  many,  but  the  burning  of  the  plant  necessitated 
the  closing  of  the  mines  operated  by  the  same  company, 
so  that  several  hundred  men  were  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

At  the  annual  stockholders’  meeting  of  the  Everhard 
Co.,  Massillon,  O.,  the  following  directors  were  elected 
to  serve  for  the  current  year :  Melville  M.  C.  Everhard, 
president;  J.  C.  Corns,  vice-president;  Harry  T.  Yost, 
treasurer;  Frank  A.  Brown,  secretary;  Carl  A.  Schmettau, 
S.  R.  Weirich  and  Frederic  W.  Donahoe. 

The  Maritime  Clay  Works,  Pugwash,  Nova  Scotia, 
are  making  extensive  preparations  for  the  handling  of 
a  very  much  larger  output  of  brick  for  the  coming  season. 
They  are  to  install  in  a  short  time  a  100  h.  p.  Corliss 
engine  with  condenser,  etc.,  built  by  the  Robb  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  White  Castle  Brick  Co., 
White  Castle,  La.,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

L.  M.  Soniat,  president;  Albert  L.  Grace,  vice  president; 

M.  J.  Babib,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  F.  M.  Lambert, 
manager. 

Thomas  Adland  of  Minnesota  recently  purchased  the 
brick  and  tile  plant  of  T.  C.  Wilson,  Riverside,  Ohio. 

The  town  of  Aquilla,  Tex.,  has  a  new  industry  in  the 
shape  of  a  dry  press  brick  plant.  Work  upon  the  plant 
has  already  been  begun.  The  promoters  are  N.  B. 
Williams  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Bullinger  of  Waco,  Tex.  Sam 
Haley  has  been  engaged  as  manager. 

The  Haskins  Impervious  Face  Brick  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000.  Among  the  incorporators  are  L’.  J.  Haskins, 
I.  G.  Morgan  and  J.  C.  Lockin. 

The  G.  M.  Boyd  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Knobnoster,  Mo.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$175,000,  by  Geo.  M.  Boyd,  John  Boyd  and  others.  We 
understand  they  expect  to  manufacture  dry  pressed 
brick. 

The  Soison  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  recently  installed  ma¬ 
chinery  for  making  paving  brick  and  block  at  its  plant 
at  Moyer,  Pa. 

The  Rose  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  company 
will  engage  in  the  paving  of  streets,  etc.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  A.  A.  Rose,  J.  C.  Tattersall  and  H.  A.  Smith. 

The  residents  of  Middletown,  Pa.,  were  much  gratified 
that  the  plant  of  the  Middletown  Shale  Brick  Co.,  which 
has  been  closed  for  several  years,  has  been  reopened 
under  the  management  of  Dawson  Coleman,  of  Lab- 
anon,  Pa. 

Mr.  Selwyn  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Mitchell  Brick 
Co.,  died  recently  at  his  home  on  Rockway  ave.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  at  the  age  of  54. 

The  Stephens  Brick  Co.,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.,  has 
completed  arrangements  for  a  brick  yard  at  that  place. 
The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  per  day. 
Building  operations  have  already  begun  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  fall  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation. 

The  Garrison  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Garrison,  Tex.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  by  J.  ,L. 
Watson,  J.  C.  McVea  and  D.  Holland. 


The  Sheboygan  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
has  dissolved.  Mr.  Julius  Froelich  has  personally  taken 
over  the  property  of  the  concern. 

W.  O.  Cook  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  building  and  fire 
brick,  Eugene,  Ore.,  state  that  the  outlook  for  1912  in 
their  locality  is  very  good.  They  are  building  two  new 
dry  sheds  32  by  130  ft.  each  at  their  plant. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Consolidated  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Assumption,  Ill.,  that  the  outlook  for  the  tile  busi¬ 
ness  this  year  in  that  locality  is  excellent.  This  company 
has  employed  E.  F.  Telling  as  superintendent  for  another 
year,  and  the  following  improvements  will  be  installed 
at  the  plant — a  Brewer  brick  and  tile  machine,  steel  clay 
cars,  one  new  kiln  and  two  others  to  be  remodeled  and 
a  dryer  will  be  fitted  up  to  use  exhaust  steam.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  company  are  C.  C.  Corzine,  president;  David 
Lacharite,  vice-president;  E.  W.  Hight,  secretary,  and 
A.  H.  Corzine,  treasurer. 

The  Waterford  Brick  &  Machine  Co.,  of  Gloversville, 

N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 
The  directors  are:  William  J.  Dunham,  Eugene  W.  Peck, 
Howard  E.  Peck,  Fred  B.  Williams,  of  Gloversville,  and 
Thomas  J.  Dunn,  John  D.  Wood,  Henry  C.  Miller,  A. 
Arthur  Palmatier  and  A.  A.  Parker  of  Waterford. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Glen  Gery  Shale  Brick 
Co.,  of  Reading,  Pa.  The  capital  stock  is  $20,000. 

The  Trimble  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Trimble,  Ohio,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  from  $40,000  to  $55,000. 

The  St.  Marys  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  at  St. 
Marys,  Ohio,  with  J.  W.  Sullivan,  president;  C.  W. 
Schmel,  vice-president;  Gustave  Boesel,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  and  John  Hilgeman,  superintendent.  The  plant  will 
be  erected  at  once  on  land  already  secured  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Hocking  Valley,  Ohio,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant,  the 
Helen  Clay  Co.,  having  been  organized  with  capital  from 
New  Richmond  and  Cincinnati,  to  take  over  and  develop 
a  large  tract  of  clay  land  at  Carbon  Hill.  J.  M.  Helm  is 
president;  L.  E.  Fredman,  secretary;  G.  M.  McMursacha, 
attorney.  The  plant  will  be  erected  by  H.  J.  Jorbin,  who 
built  the  big  brick  plant  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products 
Co.,  at  Greendale,  and  it  is  said  that  the  new  plant  will 
be  even  larger  than  the  Greendale  works.  Surveys  are 
now  being  made  and  construction  is  to  begin  at  once. 

The  Salisbury  Brick  Co.  has  purchased  of  W.  D.  Elliott 
a  brick  yard  outfit  and  25  acres  of  clay  lands,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  Delmar,  Del.,  and  will  engage  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  understood  that 
$300  per  acre  was  the  price  paid  for  the  land. 

The  Key-James  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  brick.  The  incorporators  are 
W.  T.  James,  John  D.  Key,  C.  E.  James,  J.  L.  Davies 
and  D.  F.  Beckham.  The  plant  will  be  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Northwest  of  St.  Elmo. 
Brick  and  sewer  pipe  will  be  manufactured  and  the  com¬ 
pany  will  also  buy  and  sell  sand,  lime  and  other  building 
materials. 

Harry  L.  Holbrook,  who  has  for  some  time  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  selling  end  of  the  Lehigh  Sewer  Pipe 
&  Tile  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la.,  and  later  with  the  Iowa  Pipe 
&  Tile  Co.  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  become  identified  with 
the  Marshalltown  Sewer  Pipe  &  Tile  Co.,  a  new  concern 
which  has  just  recently  begun  operations.  Mr.  Holbrook 
will  have  entire  charge  of  the  sales  department.  He  is 
known  as  an  able  business  man  and  has  a  reputation 
among  his  friends  as  a  remarkably  good  second  to  Harry 
Lauder  in  his  capacity  as  a  Scotch  story-teller. 
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OUTLOOK  GOOD  IN  THE  EAST. 

New  York,  April  10. — Brick  and  other  clay  products 
interests  are  looking  forward  to  a  good  building  year. 
Reports  for  the  first  quarter,  as  compiled  by  the  various 
building  departments  of  the  city,  show  an  increase  of 
613  new  buildings  and  alterations,  not  including  Rich¬ 
mond  borough  in  which  there  was  also  a  gain,  and  a 
total  increase  in  total  expenditures  for  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  work  of  $12,645,572  in  excess  of  expenditures  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  This  covers  only  Greater 
New  York.  There  is  a  large  territory  lying  just  to  the 
west  of  this  city,  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  New 
Jersey  communities,  which  is  developing  as  a  residential 
center  very  rapidly.  The  reports  from  all  the  suburban 
building  departments  are  conflicting.  Some  centers  show 
big  gains  while  others  do  not.  The  larger  cities,  like 
Newark,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Paterson,  the  Oranges, 
Elizabeth  and  Plainfield  are  gaining.  But  the  smaller 
communities  are  reporting  a  lagging  first  quarter. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  new  building  and  altera¬ 
tion  plans  filed  so  far  this  year,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  has  been  little  of  this  work  that  has  gone  ahead. 
Not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  according  to  Dodge  re¬ 
ports,  in  Manhattan  and  not  more  than  60  per  cent  in 
the  suburbs.  Just  at  present,  however,  practically  every 
operation  is  under  way  and  building  material  interests 
in  all  branches  are  feeling  a  sharp  rise  in  demand  for 
materials. 

But  this  movement  had  been  expected.  Large  stocks 
have  been  carried  especially  to  meet  this  condition  and 
when  it  did  come,  in  the  week  immediately  preceding 
Easter,  there  was  no  stiffening  in  prices  and,  in  fact  even 
the  best  Hudson  river  common  brick  brought  $7.00  with 
great  difficulty  and  most  of  the  market  fell  to  $6.75  with 
more  than  one  cargo  moving  out  at  $6.50. 

The  last  covered  cargo  went  out  of  winter  quarters 
last  week  at  $7.25,  and  simultaneously,  practically  the 
last  of  the  stacked  brick  in  the  storage  yards  was  sold. 
This  brought  the  consumers  into  the  open  market,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  North  river  navigation  opened. 

Now  the  question  is:  “How  much  brick  have  they  on 
hand  up  the  river?” 

I  am  in  a  position  to  state  authoritatively  that  there  are 
plenty  of  brick  on  hand.  The  extreme  cold  weather  that 
prevailed  during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  year  effect¬ 
ively  checked  the  drain  upon  the  stored  brick  in  the  sheds, 
by  tying  up  construction  work  here.  In  consequence, 
there  is  more  than  enough  brick  on  hand  to  last  until 
the  kilns  are  fired  in  the  middle  of  May. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  river  district  planning  to  open  up  simultaneously. 
In  fact,  the  disposition  is  to  postpone  reopening  as  long 
as  possible  or  until  they  can  get  sufficient  help  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  operate  their  plants  near  enough  to  profitable 
output  to  make  it  worth  their  while.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  manufacturers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  get  enough 
men  just  now  to  load  their  barges.  The  prospects  for 
fair  wages  are  good,  the  permanency  of  the  labor  offered 
is  assured  and  the  winter  has  been  hard  and  long,  with 
the  brick  yard  laborers  depending  upon  their  credits  at 
the  stores  for  the  welfare.  But  despite  big  grocery  bills 
and  meat  accounts,  labor  still  is  scarce  and  some  plants 
have  sent  south  for  negro  labor  to  load  barges,  a  condi¬ 
tion  seldom  necessary  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

In  the  Raritan  district  there  is  a  heavy  supply  on  hand. 
The  Sayre  &  Fisher  interests  are  very  aggressively  in 
the  market  and  are  important  factors  in  the  field.  Of 
course,  the  new  interests  from  the  Raritan  bay  district 
are  stirring  things  up  since  the  Hudson  river  people  have 
had  their  attention  centered  on  court  matters,  but  there 
has  so  far  been  little  actual  price  cutting  as  between 
the  Jersey  companies.  The  fight  seems  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  as  much  as  possible  upon  scooping  up  some  of  the 
rich  Hudson  river  market;  but  even  so,  cut-throat  meth¬ 
ods  have  not  been  resorted  to,  openly  at  any  rate. 

In  country  districts  smaller  plants  are  still  resting  upon 
their  winter  stocks,  as  they  operated  later  than  usual 
and  stored  heavily.  In  the  Hackensack  district,  where 
the  kilns  went  out  of  burn  at  about  the  time  the  Hudson 
plants  shut  down,  there  is  less  brick  in  proportion  to  plant 
capacities  and  the  season’s  demands,  than  in  any  other 
district.  But  even  so  there  is  plenty  of  brick  there  to  take 
care  of  moderate  demands  at  the  prices  the  manufactur¬ 


ers  are  asking  for  them,  which  runs  from  $7.25  to  $8.00 
a  thousand. 

Big  things  are  expected  from  this  district  this  year. 
Queens  has  fallen  behind,  to  the  surprise  of  building 
material  interests  in  general,  and  the  boom  has  gone  into 
North  Jersey.  There  manufacturing  plants  are  being 
built,  despite  the  silk  and  textile  workers’  strike,  and  it 
now  seems  probable  that  the  Hackensack  plants  will  be 
among  the  very  first  to  start  up  again  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  demand. 

Better  Demand  Noted. 

Here  in  the  city  all  kinds  of  clay  products  are  in  better 
demand.  Terra  cotta  fireproofing  is  in  a  strong  market, 
and  prices  as  reported  by  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co., 
are  without  change  and  run  about  as  follows:  9.5  cents 
for  4x12x12  in.  up  to  13.8  for  the  “three  twelve”  inch 
size. 

Partition  block  also  are  in  good  demand,  and  prices  run 
from  4.4  for  2x12x12  in.  to  8.8  for  the  8x12x12  in.  size. 
These  prices  are  for  small  orders  and  the  price  is  scaled 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ordered. 

On  sewer  pipe,  prices  here  run  from  $0,024  for  three- 
in.  up  to  $1.75  for  36-in.  The  prospects  for  telephone 
duct  business  here  are  excellent  in  view  of  the  subway 
work  where  electrolysis  is  a  serious  problem  and  duct 
people  heard  this  week  that  burned  clay  probably  would 
be  specified  for  this  work  by  the  Bradley  engineers.  But 
the  prices  have  remained  steady  at  4J4  to  5  cents  on  small 
lots. 

The  roofing  tile  situation  is  not  strong.  The  best  grade 
of  promenade  roofing  tile  sells  here  today  at  about  $20 
per  M.  for  run  of  kiln  and  the  range  then  runs  up  to 
about  $30.  The  cheaper  grades  are  running  from  $10  to 
$12  on  9x9  stock.  Vitrified  tile  today  brings  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  about  $8.50  per  100  sq.  ft.  F.  O.  B.  factory. 

Front  brick  is  in  a  firm  market.  The  coal  strike  has 
not  hampered  this  branch  of  the  building  material  so 
far,  but  the  firmness  of  inquiry  and  the  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  deliveries,  doubtless  has  had  much  to  do  with  what 
stimulation  there  is  in  the  department.  Agents  here  say 
that  there  should  be  a  much  better  demand  within  the 
next  fortn  ight. 

In  this  department  there  is  some  anxiety  regarding  the 
result  of  the  demands  of  the  locomotive  engineers  for  more 
wages.  That  means  that  there  probably  will  be  higher 
freight  rates  to  this  city  and  there  is  some  timidity  in 
consequence,  as  there  is  in  the  cement  market,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  taking  future  delivery  business. 

New  York  is  not  affected  by  railroad  freight  rates  when 
it  comes  to  clay  products,  as  other  cities  are,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  front  brick,  and  even  in  that  de¬ 
partment,  tidewater  deliveries  can  be  made  to  this  mar¬ 
ket  on  this  commodity.  The  prospect  of  higher  freight 
rates  looks  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  to  some  of  the 
agents  here,  but  others  seem  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the 
matter  and  point  to  the  bulging  money  pocket  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  as  the  solution  of  their  problem.  But, 
nevertheless,  that  is  the  main  reason  why  the  front  brick 
market  is  as  stiff  as  it  is. 

Building  Material  Exchange  Elects. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Building  Mate¬ 
rial  Exchange  took  place  April  8,  in  the  rooms  at  20  Vesey 
street.  A.  Wilfred  Tuthill,  manager  of  the  common  brick 
department  of  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.  was  elected  president; 
A.  V.  C.  Genung,  Jr.,  of  the  Newark  firm  of  Cook  & 
Genung,  was  made  vice-president;  William  A.  Morton  was 
again  elected  treasurer  and  William  Molitor  was  chosen 
secretary.  The  committee  having  in  charge  the  matter  of 
deciding  upon  new  quarters,  reported  in  favor  of  remain¬ 
ing  at  the  present  place  in  the  Evening  Post  Building 
for  another  year.  The  Exchange  enters  upon  another 
year  with  every  promise  of  becoming  even  a  more  potent 
factor  in  the  building  material  market  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 


UTAH. 

The  Luk  Brick  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah,  reports  that  the 
prospects  are  excellent  for  the  coming  year.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  plant  in  that 
section  of  the  country  to  apply  electricity  to  brick  mak¬ 
ing.  Now  almost  all  the  yards  are  using  it.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  adding  new  kilns  to  its  plant.  Among  the 
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modern  equipment  used  are  a  Berg  4-mold  press  and  a 
Raymond  brick  machine  and  wire  cutter.  The  goods 
are  dried  by  use  of  the  Drymore  system.  Ogden  is 
taking  on  the  airs  of  a  metropolitan  city  and  is  now 
building  her  first  8-story  building. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES.  . 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  12. — The  fine  weather  has  had  a 
very  exhilarating  influence  upon  the  demand  for  brick. 
Requests  for  immediate  delivery  are  coming  along  thick 
and  fast,  so  much  so  indeed  that  there  is  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  the  necessary  teams. 

The  Mechanicville  S.  S.  Brick  Co.,  on  the  Mechanic- 
ville-Stillwater  Road,  was  sold  under  mortgage  foreclosure 
in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  was  bid  in  by  J.  W.  Atkin¬ 
son  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  $27,000.  The  company  was 
originally  capitalized  at  $125,000  and  had  operated  the 
yards  about  twelve  years.  It  has  not  yet  been  made 
public  what  plans  will  be  adopted  for  the  management 
of  the  property. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historic  Genealogical  Society  was  laid  here  recently. 
It  will  be  a  five-story  brick  structure  practically  fireproof 
throughout,  which  will  insure  the  safety  of  the  valuable 
library  of  genealogical  and  historical  books.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  cost  when  complete,  $15,000. 

The  16-story  office  building  being  constructed  by  the 
Swan-Brown  Co.,  at  4th  avenue  and  30th  street,  New 
York  City,  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  additions  to  the  line 
of  towering  buildings  on  4th  avenue.  The  front  eleva¬ 
tion  will  be  of  limestone,  brick  and  terra  cotta.  There 
will  be  no  wood  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Pettengill,  a  brick  manufacturer  at  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Maine,  states  that  the  prospects  for  brick  there  for 
the  coming  season  are  very  good.  Common  brick  sell 
for  $7.00  per  thousand  at  the  yards. 

The  Duffney  Brick  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  putting  in  a 
new  25  horse  power  boiler  at  its  plant. 

The  works  of  the  Barrington  (R.  I.)  Steam  Brick  Co., 
formerly  owned  by  the  New  England  Steam  Brick  Co., 
has  resumed  operations  again,  under  new  management. 

Hotchkiss  Bros,  of  Torrington,  Conn.,  have  leased  the 
Berlin  Brick  Yards  to  Henry  S.  Tallard  of  Torrington 
for  a  period  of  five  years. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  April  12. — During  the  winter  sea¬ 
son,  repairs  were  made  to  plants  here,  and  they  were 
generally  overhauled.  These  have  all  started  operations, 
and  smoke  is  now  coming  from  every  kiln  flue  in  the 
Ohio  valley  territory. 

Building  brick  interests  also  report  a  good  volume  of 
business  in  sight,  and  inquiries  numerous.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  publicity  campaign  of  the  Building  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  being  felt  in  the  West  Virginia  district,  and 
that  some  new  business  is  being  secured  from  this 
source. 

The  Adamtine  Clay  Products  Co.’s  brick  plant  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va.,  has  resumed  operation  after  a  brief 
shut  down. 

After  a  shut  down  of  four  months,  the  Morgantown 
(W.  Va.)  Brick  Co.’s  Seneca  plant  is  again  in  full  opera¬ 
tion.  The  plant  is  now  making  about  30,000  brick  daily. 

The  Huntington  Clay  Products  Co.  has  purchased  228 
acres  of  land  in  Wayne  county  on  which  a  new  brick 
plant  is  to  be  built.  The  company  will  build  a  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day,  and  it  will  be  in 
charge  of  T.  L.  Millard. 

At  Bellington,  W.  Va.,  the  Tygarts  Valley  Brick  Co., 
which  will  manufacture  tile  and  brick,  has  been  formed 
with  $50,000  capital  by  J.  E.  Kyser  and  C.  H.  Jones. 

The  new  building  tile  which  is  a  late  creation  of  the 
Suburban  Brick  Co.  of  this  city  is  creating  no  end  of 
interest.  The  first  tile  was  displayed  in  the  window  of 
a  jewelry  store  here,  and  builders  “flocked”  from  the 
window  to  the  office  of  the  company  to  learn  more  about 
the  new  product. 

George  Snowden,  of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  additional  kilns 
now  under  way  for  the  Freeport  Clay  Products  &  Mineral 
Co.,  of  Freeport,  Pa. 


The  Excelsior  Brick  &  Pottery  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  just  installed  a  new  boiler  made  by  the  Wallace 
Stebbins  &  Sons. 

After  an  idleness  of  three  months,  the  Black  Horse 
and  Freemans  brick  plants  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va., 
have  resumed  operations. 

All  of  the  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.’s  plants  at  New 
Cumberland  are  on  the  active  list,  and  the  outlook  for 
big  business  is  excellent. 


ILLINOIS. 

The  Illinois  Silo  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  and  will  deal  in 
various  kinds  of  silos,  and  will  give  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  A.  P.  Grout  vitrified  tile  silo,  manufactured 
at  White  Hall,  Ill.,  by  the  White  Hall  Drain  Tile  Co. 
The  officers  are  W.  H.  Bowyer,  president,  H.  C.  Marrow, 
vice  president,  and  D.  T.  Garber,  secretary. 

We  are  informed  that  the  plant  of  the  Allis  Brick 
Co.,  at  Shermerville,  Ill.,  has  been  in  operation  through¬ 
out  the  winter  except  two  weeks  in  January  when  a  shut¬ 
down  was  occasioned  by  a  shortage  of  coal.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  plant  has  been  busy  and  has  turned 
out  about  750,000  a  week.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  in 
good  weather  is  about  1,500,000  brick  per  week. 

Mr.  M.  Dering,  a  dealer  in  roofing  tile,  terra  cotta, 
fireproofing,  etc.,  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  was  an  interested  at¬ 
tendant  at  the  Clay  Products  Show.  Through  an  over¬ 
sight  his  name  was  omitted  in  the  list  published  in  our 
last  issue. 

The  Continental  Brick  Co.,  under  the  management  of 
J.  L.  Buckley  of  Danville,  Ill.,  has  recently  purchased 
the  Burlington  Brick  Plant,  East  Aledo,  Ill.  The  com¬ 
pany  contemplates  spending  $100,000  in  improvements 
and  100  men  will  be  employed. 

The  Freeport  Brick  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Freeport,  Ill.,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  by  Frank  G. 
French,  Arthur  N.  Trunck  and  Nellie  S.  Trunck. 

Mr.  John  E.  Schroeppel  recently  purchased  new  ma¬ 
chinery  for  his  plant  at  Collinsville,  Ill.,  to  replace  that 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Banner  Clay  Works  at  Ed- 
wardsville,  Ill.,  at  their  annual  meeting  decided  to  increase 
their  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $200,000.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  additional  $50,000  will  be  utilized  in  im¬ 
proving  the  plant.  Another  brick  machine  will  be  added, 
as  well  as  other  improvements  of  various  kinds.  It  is  said 
the  company  is  contempating  adding  the  manufacture  of 
building  brick,  although  heretofore  it  has  confined  itself 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  paving  block.  To  reach 
the  shale  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  overlying  earth, 
and  it  is  believed  that  much  of  this  material  could  be  con¬ 
verted  into  building  brick  of  an  excellent  quality. 


HAKWEYE  DOINGS. 

The  Acme  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  capital¬ 
ized  at  $500,000,  is  erecting  a  plant  near  Camp  Douglas. 
A  number  of  experienced  clay  men  are  at  the  head  of 
the  company.  Geo.  A.  Winters,  president,  was  for  twelve 
years  prominently  connected  with  the  Mason  City  tile 
interests,  Mr.  W.  Stewart,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Shackelford  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  will  be  treasurer 
and  business  manager,  Mr.  Leon  Goodman  secretary  and 
sales  manager,  Mr.  Charles  Stolp,  who  is  to  be  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  plant,  has  had  40  years’  experience  in  the 
roofing  tile  business,  18  years  of  which  has  been  spent 
in  America.  He  came  to  this  country  from  Holland 
where  he  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
industry.  . 

In  our  convention  issue  in  describing  the  exhibit  of 
the  Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  through  a  typographical 
error  the  statement  was  made  that  the  blocks  made  by 
this  company  were  from  2^4  to  12  inches  in  size.  This 
should  have  read  from  2l/2  to  12  feet. 

G.  E.  Goldner,  who  has  recently  secured  patents  for 
devices  for  finishing  the  ends  of  drain  tile,  and  also  some 
improvements  to  continuous  kilns,  is  supervising  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  plant  of  the  Vincent  Clay  Products  Co., 
at  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa.  Through  a  typographical  error  in 
our  last  issue  the  letter  G  was  omitted  from  Mr.  Gold- 
ner’s  name,  making  it  read  Mr.  G.  E.  Oldner. 


April  15,  1912. 
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OUR  BUCKEYE  LETTER. 

Columbus,  O.,  April  13. — Now  that  the  spring  season 
has  opened,  and  Ohio  brick  manufacturers  have  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  strenuousness  of  the  various  meetings  at 
Chicago,  business  has  been  reduced  to  its  normal  state, 
and  the  outlook  is  considered  more  promising  than  ever. 

In  the  Eastern  Ohio  territory  a  spirit  of  optimism  ex¬ 
ists.  Orders  are  declared  to  be  good.  Paving  brick 
plants  have  started  to  work  full  time,  and  their  stocks  on 
yard  are  not  very  large.  Sewer  pipe  manufacturers  are 
working  up  to  standard,  and  some  good  contracts  are  on 
the  books  which  will  require  months  to  fill. 

Building  brick  manufacturers,  especially  in  the  Central 
Ohio  territory,  are  more  than  pleased  with  conditions, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  as  the  season  advances 
orders  will  become  more  generous. 

Two  Eastern  Ohio  brick  plants  have  changed  hands 
during  the  last  fortnight,  and  both  are  to  be  placed  in 
active  preparation  as  soon  as  possible  manufacturing  face 
brick. 

The  plant  of  the  Champion  Brick  Co.  at  Wellsville,  O., 
which  was  owned  by  Thomas  H.  Silver,  the  former 
banker,  was  bought  at  trustee’s  sale  by  R.  M.  Schroy,  of 
Haydenville,  O.,  for  $24,667,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the 
appraised  value  of  $37,000.  The  property  was  twice  of¬ 
fered  at  public  sale,  but  there  were  no  bidders.  Then  the 
court  was  asked  to  agree  to  a  private  sale,  and  this  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  deal  being  completed. 

The  property  of  the  East  Liverpool  Brick  Manufacturing 
Co.  at  East  Liverpool  was  bought  from  the  original  cor¬ 
poration  which  built  the  plant  by  John  and  Harry  Hor- 
well.  The  following  officers  have  been  elected  by  the  new 
company:  President,  John  Horwell;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Harry  Horwell;  general  manager,  William  Bird. 
These  with  Jason  Brooks  and  M.  E.  Horwell  comprise 
the  board  of  directors.  Instead  of  making  a  straight 
product  of  red  face  brick,  the  company  will  go  into  the 
light  face  brick  trade.  It  is  likely  that  a  well  known  brick 
salesman  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  selling  end. 

Stockholders  of  the  Osnaburg  Brick  Co.,  of  Canton, 
O.,  at  a  recent  meeting  changed  the  name  of  the  company 
to  the  Stark  Brick  Co. 

The  Ashland  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  is  drilling 
for  gas  near  its  property,  and  if  gas  is  struck  the  company 
will  use  the  product  for  its  kiln  firing.  Gas  has  been 
struck  in  paying  quantities  in  that  vicinity  of  late. 

The  defendant  in  the  patent  infringement  suit  of  the 
American  Arch  Co.  vs.  the  Buckeye  Fire  Brick  &  Clay  Co. 
has  filed  a  motion  in  the  United  States  district  court  to 
amend  its  answer.  The  motion  was  filed  by  Linthicum, 
Belt  &  Fuller,  of  Chicago,  and  Wood  &  Wood  & 
Nathan,  of  Portsmouth,  O.  The  Buckeye  Fire  Brick  & 
Clay  Co.  is  located  at  Scioto  Furnace,  Scioto  county. 

The  Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  asks 
the  common  pleas  court  to  compel  the  Keim  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  of  Stark  county,  to  deliver  to  them  the  output  of  fac¬ 
ing  brick  manufactured  at  the  Mapleton  plant  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  not  less  than  5,000,000  brick  annually  until  July  17, 
1914.  An  injunction  is  also  asked  restraining  the  Keim 
Co.  from  manufacturing  any  brick  or  clay  products  for 
any  other  person  or  concern. 

The  Alliance  Brick  Co.,  of  Alliance,  O.,  has  an  order 
for  brick  for  the  Gould  castle  at  Port  Washington,  Long 
Island.  The  same  company  has  been  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  435,000  paving  blocks  to  be  used  in  Niles,  O. 
This  firm  has  also  received  the  contract  for  blocks  to  be 
used  upon  several  streets  in  Sebring,  requiring  about  the 
same  number  of  blocks  as  the  Niles  job. 

Adams,  Payne  &  Gleaves  have  commenced  work  at  their 
new  brick  yard  at  Roanoke,  Va. 

The  Hancock  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Findlay,  O.,  is  almost 
swamped  with  orders  at  this  time,  additional  orders  arriv¬ 
ing  faster  than  they  can  be  filled.  The  company  has  busi¬ 
ness  ahead  for  60  cars  of  brick  and  tile. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Columbus 
Contractors’  Supply  Co.,  which  operates  a  large  brick 
plant  at  Taylors  Station,  nine  miles  east  of  Columbus,  it 
was  decided  to  rebuild  the  burned  plant  immediately. 
Improvements  will  be  made  over  the  old  property  and 
modern  machinery  installed.  The  loss  to  the  destroyed 
plant  has  been  estimated  at  $60,000. 


News  has  been  received  here  that  G.  A.  Anderson  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  foundry  supply  and  equip¬ 
ment  department  of  the  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

The  Denison  Tile  Engineering  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
manufacturers  of  builders’  material,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  W.  C.  Denison,  G.  M.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Thomas  N.  Jones,  W.  L.  David. 

The  Osceola  Silica  &  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  furnishing  part  of  the  No.  1  fire  brick 
to  be  used  in  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.’s  new 
open  hearth  plant  to  be  built  at  Youngstown,  O. 

The  new  addition  and  extensive  improvements  which 
the  Portsmouth  Granite  Brick  Co.  has  been  adding  to  its 
plant  at  Fire  Brick,  Ky.,  for  some  months  past,  have  been 
completed  and  the  plant  is  running  full  on  heavy  orders. 

The  Hollow  Ware  Co.,  of  Wapakoneta,  O.,  has  just 
received  for  immediate  shipment  the  largest  order  in  its 
history,  calling  for  5,886  pieces  of  hollow  ware,  valued  at 
$2,221.27. 

The  Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  opened 
its  new  display  parlors  in  the  Columbus  Savings  &  Trust 
building  to  the  public  March  12,  from  7  to  10:30,  when  a 
reception  to  which  the  ladies  were  invited  was  given. 
There  was  an  orchestra  and  a  fine  musical  program.  The 
new  display  rooms  are  said  to  be  among  the  finest  in  the 
country.  The  company  had  a  fine  display  at  the  Clay 
Show  recently  held  in  Chicago,  and  received  much  praise 
from  the  hundreds  of  visitors  to  the  big  exposition. 

The  Peebles  Brick  Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  has  about  com¬ 
pleted  one  of  the  largest  orders  for  paving  brick  ever 
made  in  Ohio.  The  concern  had  the  contract  for  fur¬ 
nishing  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  with  a  large  order  of  paving 
brick. 


CANADA’S  CLAY  PRODUCTION. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  mineral  production  of  Can¬ 
ada  for  1911  shows  that  the  country’s  clay  products  were 
valued  at  $8,317,000,  showing  an  increase  of  $687,753  over 
that  of  1910,  when  these  products  were  valued  at  $7,629,- 
956.  Classified,  these  values  are  as  follows:  Common, 
pressed  and  paving  brick,  $6,521,558;  sewer  pipe,  $799,756; 
fireclay,  drain  tile,  pottery,  etc.,  $996,395.  The  sandlime 
brick  production  for  1911  was  valued  at  $424,241. 

We  are  informed  that  the  company  of  W.  &  D.  Bell, 
manufacturers  of  brick,  drain  tile,  chimney  linings,  flower 
pots,  etc.,  of  Quebec,  Ont.,  is  busy  reconstructing  its 
plant,  which  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  last  June.  A 
large  force  of  men  are  at  work  and  it  is  thought  that 
operations  will  be  resumed  very  soon. 


PITTSBURG,  THE  SMOKY  CITY. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  13.— During  the  last  few  weeks, 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  face  brick 
business  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  with  the  result  that 
selling  agencies  and  manufacturers  have  started  to  get 
“busy  as  bees.”  More  building  is  being  done  now  than  at 
any  other  time  during  the  past  year  and  as  the  year  ad¬ 
vances,  there  will  be  a  still  greater  improvement. 

During  the  last  week  the  new  construction  contracts 
noted  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  districts  were  valued  at  $1,382,000. 

Here  and  there  reports  reach  this  city  of  plants  in¬ 
creasing  their  capacity.  This  is  an  excellent  trade  wind, 
which  shows  the  way  business  is  moving,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  presidential  year. 

Some  big  face  brick  contracts  are  being  worked  on, 
while  the  paving  contracts  will  total  up  into  millions  ere 
the  next  two  months  elapse. 

Sewer  pipe  representatives  report  an  increase  in  or¬ 
ders,  due  to  the  starting  of  a  number  of  municipal  con¬ 
tracts.  Stocks  of  these  lines  are  not  heavy,  and  many 
shipments  are  direct  from  the  kilns. 

On  April  20,  dividend  checks  will  be  mailed  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co., 
for  V/z  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  which  will  go  to 
holders  of  stock  of  record  April  10,  according  to  an 
action  taken  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  March  31. 

The  Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  has  about 
completed  the  construction  of  two  additional  kilns,  these 
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being  required  to  take  care  of  the  increased  business  the 
company  is  receiving.  The  plant  is  being  operated  to 
capacity,  and  business  for  the  balance  of  the  year  has  an 
excellent  outlook. 

United  States  Senator  George  T.  Oliver,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Hon.  Earl  W.  Oglebay,  of  Wheeling,  jointly  have 
donated  $16,000  to  the  town  of  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  10  miles 
north  of  Wheeling,  which  is  to  be  expended  for  street  im¬ 
provements.  This  gift  carries  with  it  the  provision,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  town  shall  bond  itself  for  $4,000,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  $20,000,  which  is  to  be  spent  for  this  purpose. 
Paved  streets  and  new  sewers  is  the  object  of  these  two 
men,  who  were  former  students  at  the  famous  Bethany  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  Pittsburg  Tile  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  has  been 
formed  by  E.  P.  Lippencott,  R.  L.  Thompson  and  W.  W. 
Miller,  was  granted  a  charter  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April 
10,  and  the  concern  will  operate  a  new  plant  at  East 
Liverpool,  O.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  clay 
products  in  general,  roofing  tile,  common  brick  and  terra 
cotta.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  East  Liverpool 
persuaded  the  concern  to  locate  there. 

Six  additional  kilns  are  to  be  built  at  the  plant  of  the 
Freeport  Clay  Products  &  Mineral  Co.,  at  Freeport,  Pa.. 
This  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  nearly  50 
per  cent. 

At  Sharon,  Pa.,  about  40  miles  northwest  of  here, 
the  Bonnot  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  brick  machinery  at  the  State  Line  plant 
of  the  Sharon  City  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  which  W.  C. 
Taylor  is  at  the  head.  Cost  $11,000.  All  machinery  used 
by  J.  V.  Rose  &  Sons  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  is 
being  thrown  out  and  new  equipment  will  take  its  place. 
The  company  expects  to  put  in  two  brick  machines  with 
a  capacity  of  from  60,000  to  70,000  brick  daily,  two  pug 
mills  with  a  capacity  of  about  36,000  lbs.  each  day  and 
repressing  machines  and  cutters  of  the  latest  type.  This 
company  has  a  capital  of  $30,000.  Operations  are  to 
start  early  in  May,  and  about  50  men  will  be  employed. 

Alexander  Dempster,  receiver  for  the  Douglass- Whisler 
Brick  Co.,  has  filed  his  report  which  shows  debits  of 
$26,654.84  and  credits  totaling  $26,274.21,  leaving  $380.55 
for  distribution. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  general  Re¬ 
fractories  Co.  that  the  plant  at  Sandy  Ridge,  Pa.,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  February  will  be  rebuilt  at 
once  on  a  larger  scale.  The  insurance  hg.s  been  ad¬ 
justed  and  plans  for  the  new  plant  are  now  being  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  reported.  The  General  Refractories  Cc 
has  sales  representation  in  Pittsburg. 

After  a  two  months’  idleness,  the  plant  of  the  Ridge- 
wav  Brick  Co.,  at  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  has  resumed  opera¬ 
tions  in  full. 

John  H.  Brooks,  of  Beaver  Falls.,  Pa.,  has  been  in 
the  Pittsburg  district  during  the  last  few  weeks  placing 
orders  for  brick  machinery  for  a  new  plant  he  will  erect 
near  Beaver  Falls.  Mr.  Brooks  is  the  owner  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Eastvale,  near  Beaver  Falls. 

The  Harbison  &  Walker  Brick  Co.,  who  have  ganister 
brick  manufacturing  plants  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000 
brick  daily  at  Mt.  Union,  are  planning  to  build  a  rail¬ 
road  to  Three  Springs,  Huntington  county,  Pa. 

The  Perfection  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  char¬ 
tered  with  $10,000  capital  to  manufacture  brick,  etc. 
Charles  B.  Gunn,  3422  North  “G”  street;  Charles  T. 
Jacks,  133  South  Twelfth  street;  C.  Wilson  Roberts,  133 
South  Twelfth  street,  all  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  in¬ 
corporators. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Eagle  Brick 
Co.  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  E.  E.  Adams  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  general  manager,  and  assumed  charge 
of  this  plant  April  1.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  connected 
with  the  company  for  some  time  in  an  official  capacity, 
but  will  now  take  charge  of  the  active  management  of 
the  concern.  The  Eagle  plant  manufactures  building  and 
paving  brick  of  a  high  grade.  The  company  owns  an 
abundant  supply  of  first  class  clay,  and  with  an  up-to- 
date  plant  and  ample  capital  among  its  directors  and 
stockholders,  is  in  a  position  to  increase  its  business 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

Application  has  been  made  by  John  B.  Waltz,  Ralph 
Snively  and  Harry  W.  Donaghy  for  the  charter  of  an 


intended  corporation  to  be  called  the  Milton  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  of  Milton,  Pa. 

A  charter  has  been  applied  for  the  Glen  Gary  Brick 
Co.,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  the  capital  to  be  $20,000. 

Buildings  and  machinery  of  the  former  plant  of  the 
Ford  City  Brick  Co.  have  been  purchased  by  A.  M. 
Mateer  of  Ford  City,  Pa. 

A  new  vein  of  soft  clay  has  been  discovered  on  the 
land  of  the  West  Branch  Fire  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  on  the 
mountain  at  Druryr  Run,  Pa. 

Thos.  E.  Evans,  owner  of  the  Evans  brick  and  tile 
plant  south  of  Reynoldsville,  states  that  the  plant,  which 
is  now  closed  for  the  usual  winter  repairs,  will  resume 
operations  at  once. 

Thomas  Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  at  Milton, 
Pa.,  completing  arrangements  for  the  building  of  the 
new  brick  plant  at  that  place. 

Clymer  is  having  a  building  boom  and  from  present 
indications  it  looks  as  if  the  town  will  have  a  very  busy 
spring  and  summer.  The  Clymer  Brick  &  Fire  Clay 
Co.  has  let  the  contract  to  local  firms  for  the  erection 
of  25  houses  this  spring. 

Eight  firms  submitted  bids  to  District  Purchasing 
Officer  M.  C.  Hargrove  for  furnishing  the  district  with 
60  tons  of  fire  clay  and  300,000  fire  brick  to  be  used  in 
building  brick  kilns  at  the  Occoquan  workhouse.  Prices 
on  brick  ranged  from  $18  to  $20  a  thousand. 

After  being  shut  down  several  months  the  Van  Ormer 
brick  works  at  Pitcairn.  Pa.,  has  resumed  operations,  giv¬ 
ing  employment  to  75  men. 

John  M.  Ward  &  Sons  have  purchased  from  Jacob 
Weinman  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  the  former  Robert  Mc¬ 
Kinley  property  in  the  Thirteenth  ward,  for  $25,000. 
There  are  11  acres  in  this  tract,  which  adjoins  the  Ward 
brick  works. 

The  Sharon  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  C.  A.  Lytle;  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  A.  W.  Krouse;  general  manager  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  Taylor. 

S.  G.  Davis,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  a  well  known  fire 
brick  man,  has  gone  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  which  will  have 
a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  diem.  The  new  concern 
is  the  Central  Brick  Co.,  and  its  plant  will  be  located 
at  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


CHICAGO,  THE  BREEZY  CITY. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  12.— Just  when  everything  has  been 
made  ready  for  a  big  year  in  the  brick  and  clay  lines 
along  comes  an  ugly  strike  and  puts  a  crimp  in  the  best 
laid  plans  of  the  clay  operators.  After  a  long  and  very 
severe  winter,  there  has  come  the  strike  of  the  carpenters, 
which  has  held  up  so  much  work  in  this  city,  particularly 
with  the  large  contractor,  that  there  has  been  a  slump 
in  the  brick  and  other  clay  lines.  The  clay  men  had 
hoped  to  escape  labor  troubles  this  spring,  and  for  a  time 
it  seemed  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  this  line. 

While  there  have  been  some  overtures  made  to  settle 
this  trouble,  the  independents  have  been  able  to  operate, 
and  in  this  way  there  has  been  some  work  carried  on,  but 
it  is  only  in  a  small  way,  and  the  larger  building  opera¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  are  held  up.  The  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  strike  will  be  of  very  short  duration,  and 
as  it  is  the  busy  season  for  all  concerned  it  would  seem 
that  the  matter  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  work 
resumed.  There  has  never  been  a  spring  when  there  was 
any  more  work  on  the  boards,  locally,  and  this  covers  a 
very  wide  scope  of  buildings.  The  architects  are  busy, 
and  many  plans  are  being  made  which  call  for  a  large 
amount  of  clay  materials,  but  there  has  been  only  a  fair 
portion  moved  out. 

Out-of-town  orders  are  helping  out  during  this  period 
and  are  the  alleviating  feature  of  the  situation. 

The  good  effects  of  the  show  are  already  in  evidence, 
and  it  is  felt  that  many  valuable  lessons  have  been  learned 
that  will  prove  profitable  in  preparing  for  the  next 
exhibit.  To  some  this  may  appear  an  expensive  method 
of  advertising,  but  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
cost,  wrhile  great,  will  be  more  than  repaid  in  the  future 
trade  that  comes  to  the  clay  manufacturers.  There  is 
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now  a  more  general  and  a  far  better  idea  with  regard 
to  the  possibilities  of  clay  materials  than  ever  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  public  at  large,  and  this  is  bound  to  result  |t 
in  increased  business  during  this  and  succeeding  years. 

The  new  contest  in  which  the  Chicago  Architects’  Club 
and  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  are  to  combine 
their  efforts  and  energies,  will  be  another  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  brick  constantly  before  the  public.  The  contest, 
which  will  not  come  off  for  some  time  yet,  will  not  be 
permitted  to  £>e  forgotten,  and  the  matter  is  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  advertised  to  make  all  those  who  participate  in 
the  contest  keep  on  the  alert  for  newer  ideas  and  the 
Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  is  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  its  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  good  work  that  was 
begun  at  the  Show. 

The  brick  plants  are  in  operation,  and  the  reports  are 
that  while  there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  brick,  there 
has  been  a  very  fair  amount  of  brick  shipped  out,  and 
the  local  call  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  brick  market 
reasonably  active. 

Paving  brick  are  slow  as  vet.  The  bids  for  street  work 
have  been  let  in  a  few  cases  only,  and  the  prospects  are 
only  moderately  favorable  and  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  terra  cotta,  and 
the  demand  here  and  there  has  been  a  decided  increase 
in  its  use  for  large  buildings. 

White  face  brick  are  on  the  inactive  list  as  far  as  local 
conditions  are  concerned.  The  prospects  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  brick  men  have  just  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  big  demand. 

Fire  brick  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  this  situation 
and  the  demand  holds  up  as  usual  in  this  line.  This  is 
always  a  good  indication  of  the  business  outlook,  and 
gives  promise  of  a  nice  year’s  industrial  activity. 

Sewer  pipe,  flue  linings  and  kindred  clay  specials  are 
moving  along  with  about  the  usual  activity  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  There  has  been  little  headway  made  in  the 
street  work  operations  as  yet,  but  the  outlook  is  very 
favorable.  Building  operations  being  inactive,  has  de¬ 
creased  the  call  for  other  lines  and  the  reports  do  not 
give  anything  of  a  startling  nature. 

The  Illinois  Brick  Co.  finds  the  movement  of  building 
brick  somewhat  slow  owing  to  the  labor  situation,  and 
while  there  is  some  movement,  it  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  the  spring  would  otherwise  demand. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.  say  that  there  has 
been  no  noted  increase  in  the  demand  for  paving  brick  as 
yet.  It  is  early  to  count  on  any  business  of  consequence, 
but  there  should  be  something  doing  before  long. 

The  National  Brick  Co.  says  that  there  has  been  a  very 
fair  movement  of  building  brick  from  its  two  plants  now 
in  operation. 

The  Chicago  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  feels  that  the  prospects 
are  very  favorable  for  the  year.  The  demand  has  been 
somewhat  slow  as  yet,  but  there  are  prospects  for  a  fine 
demand  later.  The  plant  is  operating  and  the  outlook 
is  all  that  could  be  expected  now. 

The  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.  has  all  that  it  can  do  only 
that  no  one  wants  to  have  brick  delivered  while  there  is 
so  little  building  while  the  strike  is  on.  Out-of-town 
orders  are  helping  out  now,  and  the  situation  looks  favor¬ 
able  in  all  other  respects. 


KANSAS  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Many  large  orders  for  brick  are  being  received  by  the 
Lumberman’s  Supply  Co.,  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  one  of  the 
recent  orders  being  brick  for  the  $60,000  school  house 
being  erected  in  Pond  Creek,  Okla.  The  building  will  be 
constructed  of  red  dry  pressed  brick,  which  are  now  being- 
delivered. 

In  a  Kansas  newspaper  of  recent  date  we  note  that  an 
investigation  has  developed  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
an  unsold  brick  on  hand  at  any  of  the  Kansas  plants. 

The  Denison  Clay  Co.’s  plant  at  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  is 
now  in  good  running  order  and  the  first  tile  of  the  season 
is  now  being  burned. 

H.  Jeggling,  a  pottery  expert  from  Illinois,  has  been 
engaged*  by  Mr,  Sam  Ellis,  proprietor  of  the  new  Mar¬ 
shall  (Tex.)  pottery,  to  take  charge  of  the  plant  which 


will  be  run  to  its  full  capacity.  The  pottery  clay  found 
at  Marshall  is  of  excellent  quality  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  good  demand  for  the  product. 

The  McCook  Brick  Co.,  McCook,  Neb.,  has  employed 
Mr.  H.  Winkler,  an  experienced  brick  maker  of  Madison, 
Neb.,  to  take  charge  of  the  plant.  The  company  is  install¬ 
ing  a  new  brick  machine  and  will  negotiate  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  brick  burning  system.  The  manufacture 
of  hollow  building  block  will  be  added  to  the  output. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Watkins  has  sold  his  stock  in  the  company  to 
Mr.  V.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Russ  Mitchell  also  retires  from 
the  company,  leaving  James  McAdams,  Joseph  Menard 
and  V.  Franklin  the  sole  owners. 

A  new  plant  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  was  recently  put  in 
operation  and  will  be  run  to  its  full  capacity  throughout 
the  season.  Many  orders  are  already  booked  which  will 
take  several  months  to  fill.  The  present  plant  capacity 
of  100,000  brick  per  day  will  be  increased  later. 

S.  C.  Walker,  general  manager  of  the  Malcom  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  Sycamore,  Kan.,  informs  us  that  construction 
work  will  soon  be  begun  on  their  new  plant  at  Sycamore. 
Mr.  'Walker  will  have  charge  of  the  construction  work. 
We  understand  that  the  machinery  has  not  yet  been  pur¬ 
chased. 

We  understand  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  for  the 
removal  of  the  brick  plant  at  Monticello,  Ark.,  to  Cam¬ 
den,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  clay  at  Monticello. 

The  plant  of  the  Denton  (Tex.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.  re¬ 
cently  sold  to  the  Acme  Pressed  Brick  Co.  of  Madison, 
Ind.,  its  Denton  plant  for  a  consideration  of  $25,000. 

The  Malcum  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
in  Sycamore,  Kas.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $175,000,  and 
the  following  officers:  Wm.  C.  Haverstock,  president; 
A.  E.  Stevens,  vice-president;  R.  C.  Rudrauff,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  S.  C.  Walker,  general  manager. 

A  new  three-story  building  is  about  to  be  erected  by 
the  Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  to 
be  used  for  machinery. 

The  Golden  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  of  Golden,  Colo.,  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  Colorado  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  and 
the  steam  plant  will  be  displaced  by  an  electric  plant. 

The  Western  Clay  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Co.,  in  Golden,  Colo. 
W.  Duvall  and  J.  F.  Hunt  are  interested  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 

The  Moberly  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of  Moberly,  Mo.,  which 
recently  suffered  a  fire  loss,  will  rebuild  its  engine,  boiler 
and  factory  room  with  brick  and  steel.  The  loss  was 
$150,000. 

The  Union  Brick  Co.  is  about  ready  to  start  up  its  plant 
again,  after  losing  its  machine  and  power  plant  by  fire. 
This  plant  is  located  at  Gas,  a  few  miles  from  Iola,  Kans. 

The  local  newspapers  recently  mentioned  a  case  in 
point  for  the  advocates  of  concrete  sewers  to  take  note 
of,  when  they  published  the  news  that  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  School  of  Sulphur,  Okla.,  which  was  recently  con¬ 
demned  by  state  officials,  was  falling  down  of  its  own 
weight,  concrete  floors  having  fallen  and  the  walls  are 
crumbling.  It  is  said  that  $65,000  have  been  paid  the 
contractor  and  that  only  $35,000  has  been  expended  upon 
the  structure.  Just  as  long  as  it  is  within  the  power  of 
some  greedy  man  to  slight  a  job  without  the  job  showing 
the  slight  on  the  face  of  it,  just  that  long  will  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  thus  be  slighted  be  looked  upon  with  dis¬ 
favor  by  the  general  public,  and  as  concrete  will  appar¬ 
ently  always  be  in  this  class  it  ought  never  to  be  a  serious 
competitor  with  either  brick  or  clay  pipe.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  it  is  said  that  mud  and  leaves  were  used  in 
the  mixture,  as  shown  when  it  fell  to  pieces. 

Just  at  the  present  time  the  brick  business  in  Kansas 
City  is  very  quiet,  and  little  change  is  expected  until  about 
March  1.  The  extreme  cold  weather  so  far  this  year  has 
put  the  builders  out  of  business  most  of  the  time,  and 
the  attention  of  every  one  has  been  turned  to  the  easiest 
way  to  keep  warm.  The  deep  freezing  and  abundance  of 
snow  and  rain  over  this  territory  is  taken  to  mean  a  good 
crop  year  the  coming  season,  however,  so  there  is  mighty 
little  complaint  heard  from  any  quarter  about  present 
conditions.  This  section  of  the  country  may  be  hurt  by 
politics,  or  possibly  other  causes,  when  it  has  a  bad  crop, 
but  when  it  has  a  good  crop  there  is  good  business  out 
here  in  spite  of  politics  or  anything  else,  so  the  prospect 
of  a  good  crop  on  “presidential  year”  is  very  pleasing. 
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All  the  local  plants  are  closed  down  at  the  present  time 
and  will  not  open  before  March,  and  by  that  time  they 
expect  a  good  strong  demand  for  their  product. 

The  Buck  Brick  Co.,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  is  reported 
about  to  install  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  enamel 
faced  brick. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Yates,  instructor  in  science  at  the  Manual 
Training  School  in  Pittsburg,  Kas.,  is  carrying  on  ex¬ 
periments  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city  to 
test  the  clays  in  that  section  with  a  view  to  finding  their 
value  for  pottery,  and  it  is  proposed  to  get  a  pottery  to 
locate  there  if  the  test  shows  good.  This  city  is  already 
noted  for  having  one  of  the  best  shales  in  the  state  from 
which  to  make  paving  brick. 

The  El  Campo  Brick  Co.,  of  El  Campo,  Tex.,  has  found 
such  a  big  demand  for  tile,  for  drainage  purposes,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  plant,  that  it  is  probable  that 
machinery  for  its  manufacture  will  be  added. 


COAST  NEWS. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  10. — The  building  situation 
on  the  Coast  has  shown  considerable  improvement  over 
last  month.  Architects  have  much  important  work  on  the 
boards,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  is  practically  ready  for 
figures.  The  recent  unsettled  weather  has  prevented  some 
work  from  being  started,  but  now  the  weather  seems  to 
have  attained  its  normal  status  for  this  time  of  the  year 
and  the  building  season  is  launched  in  good  shape.  The 
spring  rains  have  put  the  people  in  good  spirits  and 
saved  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  crops,  so  there  is  no 
fear  of  a  “lean  year”  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The 
first  contract  in  connection  with  the  World’s  Fair  has 
been  let.  This  is  for  the  construction  of  a  great  sea 
wall  at  the  Harbor  View  site.  On  March  28  this  city  will 
vote  on  a  $8,800,000  bond  issue  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  to  build  the  new  city  hall  and  other  works  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  civic  center,  as  well  as  to  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  land  for  this  center,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  bond  issue  will  meet  the  approval  of 
the  voters.  Also,  in  connection  with  the  Fair,  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  several  neighboring  states,  with  delegations  of 
representative  citizens,  have  just  been  here  choosing 
sites  for  their  state  buildings.  There  is  a  scheme  afoot 
to  have  these  different  state  buildings  follow  some  har¬ 
monious  plan,  thus  enhancing  the  architectural  aspect. 

Among  the  more  important  buildings  now  being  figured, 
or  soon  to  be  figured,  in  this  vicinity,  are:  the  four-story 
department  store  building,  to  cover  half  a  block,  of  Kahn 
Bros.,  Oakland;  the  big  department  store  to  be  erected  by 
Hale  Bros,  at  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  in  San  Francisco; 
the  Standard  Oil  building;  the  Liverpool,  London  & 
Globe  Insurance  building;  the  Crocker  Estate  building; 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House;  a  nine-story  structure  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  160-room  hotel  as  well  as  the  theater;  the 
Rowell  office  building  at  Fresno,  a  six-story  building; 
and  numerous  schools  and  apartment  houses.  The  Los 
Angeles  Builders’  Exchange  are  also  preparing  to  erect  a 
skyscraper  at  Los  Angeles,  and  funds  for  this  purpose 
are  now  being  raised. 

Common  brick  are  still  holding  firm  at  $7.50  per  M., 
and  manufacturers  are  confident  that  the  season  will  soon 
open  up  strong  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  cut  in 
price.  There  are  plentiful  supplies  on  hand  in  most  of 
the  yards  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  plants  were  closed 
for  at  least  three  months  during  the  winter.  The  terra 
cotta  situation  is  about  the  same  as  last  month,  only  a 
little  livelier. 

The  United  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco,  representing 
the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.  and  the  Port  Costa 
Brick  Works,  report  encouraging  prospects  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  and  state  that  the  Richmond  plant  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  been  operated  con¬ 
tinuously  at  full  force  all  winter.  The  new  machinery 
for  the  Santa  Monica  paving-brick  plant  in  the  south, 
which  has  been  reconstructed  after  the  fire  last  year,  has 
arrived  and  is  now  being  installed  under  the  supervision 
of  Gust  Larsen,  general  superintendent  of  the  company. 

1  he  Port  Costa  Brick  Works,  which  has  been  shut 
down  for  the  past  three  months,  was  started  up  the  first 
of  April,  and  began  turning  out  its  usual  quantities  of 
common  brick. 

C.  K.  Holloway,  the  promoter  of  the  Oakland  Paving 
Brick  Co.,  which  was  organized  about  two  years  ago, 


has  given  up  his  lease  on  the  property  which  he  took 
several  months  ago,  and  the  plant  is  at  present  tempo¬ 
rarily  shut  down.  As  something  like  $200,000  is  invested 
in  this  concern,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  company  will 
soon  be  reorganized  and  put  upon  a  more  advantageous 
basis. 

Local  brick  manufacturers  here  have  been  meeting  fre¬ 
quently  at  informal  luncheons,  and  it  has  now  been  de¬ 
cided  that  the  situation  in  the  industry  calls  for  more 
publicity  work  than  has  been  accorded  to  it  in  the  past. 
Hence  arrangements  have  been  made  to  raise  a  fund  for 
general  advertising  purposes  with  the  idea  of  encourag¬ 
ing  a  greater  use  of  brick  in  all  sorts  of  construction 
enterprises. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112  Natoma  street,  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  brick  to  be  used  in  the  Sharon 
Estate  building  in  this  city,  which  will  when  completed 
be  the  headquarters  of  the  local  Contractors’  Association. 

Among  the  recent  contracts  landed  by  Gladding,  Mc- 
Bean  &  Co.  are  the  following:  cream  enamel  terra  cotta 
for  the  Standard  Oil  building,  San  Francisco;  stand¬ 
ard  terra  cotta  for  the  Sharon  Estate  building,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  terra  cotta  for  the  Union  Bank  and  the  Union  Club, 
at  Victoria,  B.  C.;  British  Columbia  Securities  building  at 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  terra  cotta  for  the  Evening  Journal 
building  at  Portland,  Ore. 

Frederick  C.  Davis,  manager  of  the  Pacific  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Publicity  Bureau,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  where  he  accomplished  some 
valuable  missionary  work  for  vitrified  clay  products.  This 
publicity  bureau  was  organized  in  November,  1910,  and 
has  been  very  successful  in  exploiting  the  merits  of  clay 
products  from  the  first. 

A  new  clay  products  concern,  known  as  the  San  Diego 
Vitrified  Brick  &  Clay  Products  Co.  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  State  and  the  plant  will  be  located  near  San 
Diego. 

The  Peerless  Brick  &  Artificial  Stone  Co.,  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  have  completed  the  erection  of  two  of  their  factory 
buildings  and  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
for  another  factory  to  be  built  in  the  near  future. 


Because  of  my  unique 
(patented)  construction, 
I  have  no  equal  in  the 
efficient  use  of  exhaust 
steam  for  drying. 

Also,  my  construction 
is  such  as  to  secure  un¬ 
usually  ample  provision 
for  expansion  and  the 
same  degree  of  flexibility 
to  every  pipe. 

I  am  the  least  trouble¬ 
some  heating  apparatus 
you  ever  saw  in  a  brick 
drier. 

Superintendents  don’t 


say  “Darn  those  leaky 
pipes”  about  me!  My 
pipes  are  not  the  ordinary 
kind.  They’re  full  weight 
and  made  specially  to  or¬ 
der.  And  I  have  long 
threads — with  correspond¬ 
ingly  long  and  heavy 
couplings. 

My  headers  are  made 
of  cast  iron  and  are  extra 
heavy.  Wherever  there’s  a 
joint,  there  are  extra 
long  threads  to  insure 
steam-tightness. 

But  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  my  pipes  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  any  one  of 
them  can  be  gotten  at  and 
lifted  out  instantly. 

Write  for  the 
catalog  and 
learn  more 
about  me. 
Address:  The 
Standard  Dry 
Kiln  Co.,  1540 
McCarty  St., 
Indianapolis, 
Ind.  • 


Chicago  Cable  Address :  WINFIELD 


Long  Distance  Telephone:  HARRISON  754 
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clayworking  experience. 
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BRICK  TOWER,  FIVE  CENTURIES  OLD 


One  of  the  Towers  of  the  famous  Tattershalls  Castle ,  built  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1443,  by  Ralph  Cromwell,  Lord  Treasurer 
of  England.  This  castle,  it  has  been  announced,  has  been  purchased  by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  the 
millionaire  newspaper  publisher  of  New  York,  who,  it  is  said,  will  remove  it  to  a  site 
facing  Long  island  Sound,  where  it  will  be  re-erected. 
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“BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD'S’’  NEW  HOME 


Interesting  Process  of  Producing  a  Great  Trade  Paper — Its  Early  History  and  Some 

Incidents  in  Its  Development. 


In  October,  1911,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  removed 
from  45-47  Plymouth  Court  to  its  present  perma¬ 
nent  new  home  at  445-447  Plymouth  Court,  where  in  a 
commodious  seven-story  brick  building,  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record”  passes  through  all  processes  of  its  manufacture. 
The  building  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  interests 
of  the  publishers  and  the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
institution.  Thus  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers  to 
know  how  a  trade  paper  is 
operated  and  manufactured. 

The  new  home  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  and  the 
allied  interests  of  the  Ken- 
field-Leach  Co.,  is  of  brick 
construction  and  the  most 
modern  type  of  a  business 
building  for  publishing  pur¬ 
poses.  The  heating  and 
plumbing  equipments  are 
most  modern  in  every  respect 
and  afford  every  sanitary 
convenience  for  employees. 

The  new  general  offices, 
including  the  administrative, 
editorial,  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scription  departments,  as 
shown  by  the  illustrations  on 
the  following  pages,  afford 
every  facility  for  properly 
conducting  the  affairs  of  a 
great  publishing  business. 

All  work  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  the  publi¬ 
cation’s  policies  and  princi¬ 
ples  is  given  attention  by  the 
executive  heads  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  these  matters 
come  to  the  attention  of  the 
department  heads  in  regular 
routine. 

The  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  conducts  the  affairs  of 
the  sales  of  advertising  space 
and  all  details  in  connection 
with  the  serving  of  the  patrons  of  the  advertising 
pages. 

The  subscription  department  is  conducted  with  a  view 
to  keeping  the  subscription  list  absolutely  perfect  at  all 
times.  This  work  includes  a  card  index  record  of  every 
subscriber  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  together  with 
complete  detailed  information  concerning  each  subscrip¬ 
tion.  All  new  subscriptions,  upon  receipt,  are  entered  on 


card  records  and  thus  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  list 
from  which  copies  are  addressed  and  mailed.  The  sub¬ 
scription  sales  and  promotion  work  is  also  planned  by 
the  subscription  and  circulation  department.  This  work 
includes  the  mailing  of  circular  matter  and  the  follow-up 
of  all  expirations.  By  the  processes  of  this  department 
the  entire  organization  is  at  all  times  informed  of  the 

progress  of  the  work  of  both 
mail  sales  and  sales  through 
agents  and  solicitors. 

In  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  all  matters  pertaining 
to  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord’s”  editorial  policy  are 
given  attention.  In  this  de¬ 
partment  there  is  at  all  times 
a  feeling  of  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  publication 
and  its  readers.  Articles  are 
written  and  edited  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  benefiting 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  of  the 
working  industry. 

The  plans  for  each  issue 
of  the  publication  are  made 
by  the  editorial  department, 
and  these  plans  include  plac¬ 
ing  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  matter  in  a  way  that 
will  produce  best  results.  The 
underlying  principle  of  the 
plan  is  to  effect  harmony  be¬ 
tween  all  departments  and 
expedite  the  mechanical  proc¬ 
esses  in  connection  with  the 
producing  of  a  first  class  fin¬ 
ished  trade  paper.  Thus  the 
operations  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  must  include  not 
only  actual  editorial  work, 
but  the  work  of  properly  se¬ 
lecting  illustrations,  and  the 
instructions  to  the  engraving- 
department  for  the  making 
of  the  illustrations,  together  with  the  work  of  placing  the 
reading  matter  in  complete  comprehensive  form  for  the  print¬ 
ing  department,  and  every  mechanical  operation  has  some  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  work  of  the  editors  and  assistants. 

Making  a  Trade  Paper. 

The  copy  prepared  and  edited  by  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  is  sent  to  the  linotype  machine  department  of  the 
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composing  room.  Here  a  battery  of  ten  linotype  ma¬ 
chines  are  in  operation  night  and  day  in  the  work  of  set¬ 
ting  the  type  known  in  printing  vocabulary  as  “straight 
matter.”  Type  set  by  the  linotype  machines  includes  all 
matter  in  the  publication  except  the  display,  such  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  headings.  A  linotype  machine  is  virtually  a 
type-casting  machine,  producing  complete  lines  of  any 
specified  width.  These  lines  after  leaving  the  machines 
are  placed  on  galleys  and  proofs  are  taken.  These  proofs 
are  sent  to  the  proof-reading  department  where  they  are 
read  and  all  corrections  noted.  The  proofs  are  returned 
to  the  machines  for  corrections,  after  which  they  are  sent 
to  the  editorial  department  for  revision.  When  these 
proofs  are  revised  and  accepted  by  the  editorial  depart- 


in  the  composing  room  are  employed  eighty  printers, 
including  day  and  night  shifts,  and  the  work  of  the  print¬ 
ers  is  divided  into  various  composing  room  departments. 
Another  department  equally  important  is  the  advertising 
composition  department.  All  advertisements  are  hand¬ 
set  and  this  work  requires  the  largest  percentage  of  time 
and  attention  of  the  composing  room.  The  printers  are 
provided  with  copy  of  the  advertisements  with  the  cuts 
to  be  included.  This  copy  is  set  and  a  proof  taken  and 
submitted  to  the  superintendent  of  the  department,  who 
in  turn  passes  it  to  the  proof-reading  department.  The 
proofs  are  read  and  corrected  and  then  sent  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  proper  placement  in  the  issue, 
according  to  the  plan  and  schedule  provided. 


General  Offices  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  and  Allied  Interests  of  the  Kenfield- Leach  Co. 


ment,  they  are  pasted  up  in  dummy  form,  these  dummies 
indicating  the  matter  that  is  to  appear  on  each  page,  and 
sent  to  the  make-up  department  of  the  composing-room. 

The  printers  of  the  make-up  department  place  the  type 
matter  in  page  forms,  after  which  proofs  are  taken  and 
sent  to  the  editorial  department  for  further  revision.  This 
work  continues  until  the  entire  editorial  section  of  an 
issue  has  been  completed.  After  the  page  proofs  have  had 
editorial  attention,  they  are  returned  to  the  make-up  de¬ 
partment  for  corrections,  the  pages  are  numbered  and 
are  then  ready  for  the  lock-up  department.  The  lock-up 
process  includes  the  placing  of  the  pages  in  forms  of 
sixteen  pages  each,  securely  locked  in  steel  chases,  or 
forms,  for  conveyance  to  the  presses.  The  editorial  de¬ 
partment  does  not  place  its  final  O.  K.  on  pages  until 
after  they  have  been  locked  and  are  ready  for  the  press 
room.  Thus  final  proofs  of  all  matter  are  given  editorial 
attention  after  passing  through  numerous  department 
processes. 


The  Press  Rooms. 

The  sixteen  page  forms  are  then  received  by  the  press 
rooms  and  assigned  to  the  presses  for  printing,  by  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  that  department.  In  the  different  press 
rooms  fourteen  cylinder  presses  of  the  most  modern 
type  are  in  operation  night  and  day.  Each  of  these  cylin¬ 
der  presses  is  equipped  with  individual  electric  motor 
drive.  This  motor  drive  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration.  The  press  rooms  employ  about  fifty  men,  in¬ 
cluding  pressmen,  feeders  and  paper  stock  handlers.  The 
sixteen-page  forms  are  placed  on  the  flat  beds  of  these 
presses  where  a  first  impression  is  taken,  from  which  the 
process  of  make-ready  begins.  The  make-ready  of  the 
sixteen-page  form  includes  overlaying  of  parts  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  printed  in  order  to  give  the  printed  sheet  a  per¬ 
fect  appearance.  This  work  is  illustrated  on  one  of  these 
pages.  After  the  make-ready  has  been  perfected,  the  press 
is  set  in  operation  and  sixteen  pages  are  then  being  printed 


Top  Picture  Shows  Battery  of  Linotype  Machines  in  Operation— Second  Picture  is  a  View  of  the  Composing  Room  Third  Picture 

is  a  View  of  One  of  the  Press  Rooms  in  Operation. 
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on  sheets  37  by  49  inches  in  size.  The  printing  ink  is  au¬ 
tomatically  dried  by  steam  dryers  as  these  sheets  leave  the 
cylinder  of  the  press.  This  drying  process  prevents  the 
sheets  from  smearing  as  they  come  in  contact  with  each 
other.  The  steam  drying  process  of  a  printing  press  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  press-room  contrivances. 

Binding  and  Mailing. 

The  printed  sheets  are  placed  on  trucks  and  wheeled  to 
the  bindery,  where  they  are  assigned  to  the  various  fold¬ 
ing  machines  by  the  superintendent  of  the  department. 
The  bindery  has  a  capacity  of  500,000  finished  magazines 


per  week.  The  sheets  are  fed  into  the  folding  machines 
by  automatic  feeding  devices,  and  after  each  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  a  publication  have  been  folded,  the  various 
sections  of  sixteen  pages  each  are  placed  on  tables  where 
they  are  assembled  to  form  the  completed  paper,  and  are 
then  sent  to  the  wire  stitching  machines,  which  operate 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  ordinary  sewing  machine. 
The  cover  pages  are  then  automatically  glued  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  stitched  sections.  The  magazines  are  then 
sent  to  the  trimming  department  where  automatic  cutting 


machines  trim  all  edges  of  the  papers,  making  them  com¬ 
plete  and  ready  for  mailing.  The  work  of  the  wrapping  and 
mailing  then  proceeds. 

Art,  Engraving  and  Electrotyping. 

One  of  the  very  essential  departments  for  the  making 
of  a  trade  paper  is  the  art,  engraving  and  electrotyping 
department.  The  accompanying  illustrations  show  these 
departments  in  operation.  The  engraving  departments 
produce  printing  plates  by  halftone  and  etching  processes, 
and  the  electrotype  department  makes  printing  plates 
from  type  forms.  The  processes  of  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  are  largely  the  camera 
process.  The  making  of  half¬ 
tone  printing  plates  is  largely 
a  process  of  re-photographing 
the  original,  making  the  nega¬ 
tive  appear  on  copper  plate. 
These  copper  printing  plates  in 
the  form  of  negatives,  produce 
the  positive  picture  when 
passed  through  the  printing 
process.  Thus  the  work  of  the 
art,  engraving  and  electrotyp¬ 
ing  departments  adds  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
trade  paper. 

History  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.” 

As  the  explorer  takes  delight 
in  tracing  a  river  to  its  source, 
so  we  all  enjoy  “getting  to  the 
roots  of  things,”  and  studying 
the  early  history  of  successful 
enterprises.  So  those  who  have 
for  many  years  been  readers 
of  “Brick”  and  later  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  will,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  be  pleased  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  earlier  history  of 
this  now  world-famous  journal. 
In  July,  1894,  the  Windsor  & 
Kenfield  Publishing  Co.,  locat¬ 
ed  at  269  Dearborn  St.,  brought 
out  the  first  issue  of  “Brick” 
with  H.  H.  Windsor,  editor, 
and  F.  S.  Kenfield,  business 
manager.  It  was  a  little  month¬ 
ly,  about  10x7  inches  and  con¬ 
tained  some  72  pages  of  read¬ 
ing  matter,  aside  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  It  re¬ 
ceived  a  warm  welcome  from 
the  clay  working  industry,  and 
time  has  shown  no  lessening  of 
the  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
fraternity.  Even  at  that  time 
the  founders  of  “Brick”  had  a 
prophetic  vision  of  the  breadth,  scope  and  future  expansion  of 
the  industry,  which  it  was  its  purpose  to  serve.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  might  be  interesting  to  read  “Brick’s”  first 
editorial. 

“Brick’s”  First  Editorial,  1894. 

“This  is  the  first  number  of  Brick.  An  even  six  thou¬ 
sand  is  the  number  burned  in  our  first  kiln,  and  as  ours 
is  one  of  those  continuous  burners,  we  shall  have  a  draw¬ 
ing  regularly  on  the  first  of  every  month.  While  we  fully 


Top  Picture  is  a  Section  of  the  Bindery— Second  Picture  is  a  Portion  of  Another  Press  Room— Lower  Picture  is  a  Section  of 

Bindery  Department  Showing  Trimming  Machines. 


Views  of  the  Engraving,  Art,  and  Electrotyping  Departments — All  Processes  of  the  Manufacture  of  Printing  Plates  Are  Shown 

in  These  Illustrations. 
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appreciate  the  splendid  work  which  the  several  publica¬ 
tions  already  in  the  field  have  accomplished  in  advancing 
the  brick  industry,  our  readers  will  at  the  same  time 
realize  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  clay  products  of 
all  kinds  is  developing  with  a  wonderful  rapidity,  equalled 
probably  by  no  other  industry,  unless  it  be  that  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  clay  industries 


combine  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  this  country,  so  that  with  a  constant  im¬ 
provement  in  methods  and  enlargement  of  scope  there 
are  created  new  needs  and  requirements.  To  these  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas  Brick  will  be  especially  devoted.  It  will  be 
at  once  practical,  progressive  and  entertaining.  Nor  do 


we  feel  that  the  best  the  artist,  engraver,  the  paper  maker 
and  the  printer  can  produce,  is  any  too  good  for  our 
readers,  and  it  will  be  our  constant  pleasure  to  make  each 
succeeding  issue  better  and  more  attractive. 

“The  publishing  of  a  high  grade  technical  magazine  is 
no  experiment  with  the  publishers  of  Brick,  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  and  successful  publishers,  and  who,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  will  not  have  to  consider  the  question 

of  cost  in  the  making  of  this 
magazine.  The  quality  of  our 
reading  matter  will  be  fully 
up  to  the  high  standard  of 
typography  and  letter  press. 

“We  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  appreciative 
thanks  for  the  very  warm 
and  hearty  welcome  which 
has  been  accorded  our  edi¬ 
tors  and  representatives,  and 
for  kindl.y  words  of  welcome 
in  reply  to  our  printed  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  are  spurred 
thereby  to  even  greater  effort 
to  please  and  serve,  and  an¬ 
ticipate  with  pleasurable  in¬ 
terest  the  coming  of  days  not 
yet  molded,  in  which  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  already  begun 
shall  broaden  and  become 
more  personal  and  lasting.” 

It  is  noteworthly,  that  in 
the  first  issue  of  “Brick.” 
published  away  back  in  July, 
1894,  there  appeared  an  ar¬ 
ticle  exposing  the  infallibil¬ 
ity  of  concrete  for  building- 
purposes,  and  while  it  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  publishers 
to  discredit  this  material  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
eminently  fitted,  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  “Brick,”  from 
time  to  time,  to  point  out 
its  weak  points  and  the  im¬ 
proper  uses  to  which  it  is 
put.  The  article  in  question 
follows : 

Concrete  Not  Fire  Resisting. 

"How  untrustworthy  con¬ 
crete  is  as  a  so-called  ‘fire¬ 
proof’  building  material,  can 
be  easily  demonstrated  by  a 
simple  experiment.  Take  a 
piece  of  dry  and  hardened 
concrete,  such  as  foundations 
and  walls  are  made  of,  break 
it  into  three  moderate  sized 
pieces;  put  two  of  the  lumps 
into  a  fire  where  they  can  be 
kept  at  a  red  heat  for  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size.  Cool  one  of  the  pieces  in  water,  and 
allow  the  other  to  cool  naturally.  This  will  be  found  to 
crumble  easily,  while  the  one  cooled  in  water  will  be 
found  to  slack  and  fall  apart  on  very  slight  pressure. 

“Experience  has  shown  that  concrete  walls  of  even  a 
two-story  building,  where  a  fire  has  taken  place,  cannot 
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A  Section  of  the  Basement,  Where  Twenty-five  Carloads  of 

Paper  are  Stored. 

From  its  very  beginning 
“Brick”  assumed  a  high  stand¬ 
ard,  which  it  has  maintained 
throughout  all  these  years  and 
the  character  of  its  contents,  its 
editorial  policy  and  the  quality 
of  its  execution  has  been  the 
best  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  produce. 

It  has  kept  pace  with  the  re¬ 
markable  growth  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  and  in  1896  it  was  enlarged 
to  its  present  size  of  page,  and 
in  1905  the  number  of  pages 
was  increased. 

In  January,  1911,  the  publish¬ 
ers  appreciating  the  demand  for 
more  frequent  service  and  the 
many  advantages  of  a  semi 
monthly,  purchased  “The  Clay 
Record,”  a  clay  journal,  which 
was,  established  some  twenty 
years  ago  by  that  veteran  of  the 
industry,  Mr.  George  H.  Hart¬ 
well,  and  consolidated  the  two 
journals,  issuing  them  under  the 
present  title  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record,”  as  a  great  semi  month¬ 
ly.  This  only  marked  another 
step  in  the  enterprising  and  pro¬ 
gressive  policy,  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  journal  have  al¬ 
ways  adhered  to  and  no  expense  or  effort  has  been  spared 
to  give  its  readers  the  most  valuable  and  important  in¬ 
formation  which  it  was  possible  to  secure.  A  large  corps 
of  trained  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 


Clay  Record.” 

In  1902 
“Brick”  moved 
to  45-47  Ply¬ 
mouth  C  t., 
which  home  it 
occupied  until 
October, 
1911,  when  it 
moved  to  its 
present  com¬ 
modious  quar¬ 
ters  at  445-447 
Plymouth  Ct., 
where,  with 
more  complete 
and  convenient 
equipment,  the 
publication  is 
better  able  to 

serve  its  constituents.  In  its  new  quarters  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”  is  “at  home”  to  its  many  friends,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  “the  latch  string  is  always  out”  to 
all  “clay  men”  visiting  in  the  city. 


Top  Picture  Shows  Gorden  Press  Room — Lower  Picture  Shows  Individual 
Motor  Drive  on  All  Presses. 


safely  be  repaired,  for  though  apparently  sound,  they 
give  way  in  places  where  the  concrete  has  been  exposed 
to  only  a  light  heat. 

“The  action  of  fire,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  severe  on  natural  stone,  is  much  more  destructive  to 
all  artificial  stone  and  concrete.” 


constantly  on  the  lookout  for  articles  descriptive  of  modern 
and  unusual  methods  of  manufacture  and  trade  information 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord’s”  readers,  and  the  many  expressions  of  approval 
as  to  its  marked  improvement  and  the  general  tone  and 
appearance  of  the  paper  during  the  past  year  is  assurance 
that  the  efforts  of  the  publishers  to  bring  about  a  better 
working  understanding  of  the  essentials  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  in  the  industry  and  the  dissemination  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  trade  are 
appreciated  by  the  thousands  of  readers  of  “Brick  and 


A  KANSAS  PAYING  BRICK  PLANT 


Twenty  Years’  Wear  Testify  to  Excellent  Wearing  Qualities  of  Pavers  Made  at 

the  Pittsburg  Plant. 


The  Pittsburg  Paving  Brick  Co.  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  paving  brick.  The  plant, 
located  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  130  miles  south  of  Kansas 
City,  was  built  in  eighteen  hundred  ninety.  They  main¬ 
tain  offices  at  Suite  516,  Dwight  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  The  first  brick  manufactured  at  the  Pittsburg  plant 
and  laid  in  a  street  pavement  are  still  doing  service  on 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  Pittsburg,  after  twenty-one 
years  of  hard  usage. 

Robert  Nesch,  who  established  the  Pittsburg  plant,  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  head  of  the  concern  as  president  and  general 
manager.  His  three  sons,  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
brick  plant,  are  identified  with  their  father  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  H.  R.  Nesch  is  vice-president;  R.  G. 
Nesch,  plant  superintendent,  and  J.  J.  Nesch,  secretary 
and  assistant  superintendent.  R.  D.  Calvin,  cashier  at  the 


A  fireproof  factory  building  erected  in  1910  replaced  the 
old  building  destroyed  by  fire  on  Christmas  morning, 
1909,  and  it  is  equipped  with  a  Freese  “J”  machine,  Freese 
automatic  cutter,  Bonnot  pug  mill,  Richardson  re-presses, 
American  Clay  dry-pan,  Schofield-Burkett  machine  for  re¬ 
moving  the  overburden,  shale  dug  and  loaded  into  dump- 
ears  with  Vulcan  steam  shovel,  fourteen-ton  Davenport 
locomotive  as  motive  power  from  shale  bank  to  plant. 

The  Pittsburg  Paving  Brick  Co.  make  the  manufacture 
of  vitrified  paving  brick  the  special  feature  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  claiming  to  have  demonstrated  by  twenty  years’ 
actual  wear  in  the  pavement  that  the  Pittsburg  brick  have 
superior  wearing  qualities.  A  thoroughly  vitrified  dura¬ 
ble  paving  brick  can  be  produced  only  as  the  result  of 
careful  attention  to  every  one  of  the  numerous  details 
connected  with  brick  making.  The  first  essential  to  the 


Splendid  Residence  of  Robt.  Nesch,  President  and  General  Manager,  Pittsburg  Paving  Brick  Co.,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Building 

Faced  with  Dark  Vitrified  Flashed  Brick,  Made  by  the  Pittsburg  Co. 


Pittsburg  office,  has  been  with  the  company  many  years, 
while  many  of  the  men  in  the  plant  have  been  on  the  reg¬ 
ular  plant  payroll  for  ten  to  twenty  years.  E.  E.  Trow¬ 
bridge  has  been  connected  with  the  company  in  the  Kan: 
sas  City  office  for  a  number  of  years  as  auditor,  and  is 
also  in  charge  of  the  sales  department. 

In  1892  the  Pittsburg  Paving  Brick  Co.  filled  an  order 
for  enough  brick  to  pave  the  pens  and  alleys  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Stock  Yards  Company,  and  over'  forty  million 
brick  were  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  company  is  fortunate  in  having  a  rich  vein  of  ex¬ 
cellent  coal,  partly  underlying  the  property  occupied  by 
the  plant,  and  adjacent  thereto,  which  furnishes  the  fuel 
used  for  burning  the  brick  in  the  Eudalia  down-draft 
kilns.  The  full  capacity  of  the  plant  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  brick  per  day,  two  sizes  of  brick  being, 
made — 2J/2x4x8*4  for  the  Nesch  Pittsburg  brick,  and 
3x4x8 Yi  for  the  Nesch  Pittsburg  block. 


making  of  a  good  paving  brick  is  a  proper  quality  in  the 
shale  used.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Nesch  Pittsburg  shale 
that  nature  seems  to  have  made  a  perfe^fe  mixture  con¬ 
taining  the  proper  quantities  and  of  the  r?gjh t  quality  to 
make  a  durable  paving  brick.  The  best^  clay-working 
machinery  properly  installed;  drying  apparatus;  properly 
constructed  kilns;  a  thoroughly  organized  force  of  intel¬ 
ligent,  competent  help,  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
men  who  know  the  brickmaking  business  thoroughly; 
these  are  some  of  the  many  essentials  which  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  paving  brick  people  claim  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  making  durable  paving  brick. 

Another  feature  of  the  business  of  this  company  is  the 
popular  demand  for  its  dark  vitrified  flash  front  brick,  for 
dwellings  of  high  quality,  and  some  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  residences  in  Kansas  City,  Wichita  and  other  west¬ 
ern  cities  are  constructed  of  vitrified  flash  front  brick  and 
blocks  made  by  this  company. 
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The  home  recently  built  by  Mr.  Robt.  Nesch,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Pittsburg  Paving  Brick  Co., 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This  unique 
structure,  located  at  3821  Gillham  Road,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  is  a  literal  brick  house.  The  wall  surrounding  the 


Robert  Nesch,  President  Pittsburg  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 

grounds  is  constructed  of  rock  faced  blocks,  the  house, 
garage  and  other  buildings  are  of  dark  vitrified  Hash  block, 
with  red  tile  roof,  the  cornice  and  window  trimmings  in 
white.  Brick  block  were  used  in  paving  the  driveway 
to  the  garage,  building  the  outside  steps,  inside  basement 
walls,  fireplaces,  mantels,  sleeping  porch — in  fact,  brick, 
made  by  the  Pittsburg  company  were  used  in  every  pos- 


cupied  by  the  Cole  Motor  Car  Co.,  fell  with  a  crash,  carry¬ 
ing  other  floors  in  its  wake,  killing  one  man  instantly, 
while  several  others  had  narrow  escapes  from  the  flying 
debris.  The  braces  had  been  removed  from  the  portions 
of  the  building  which  fell,  only  a  few  hours  before  the  ac¬ 
cident  occurred.  In  view  of  the  recent  collapse  of  the 
Prest-O-Lite  building,  in  which  ten  lives  were  lost,  In¬ 
spector  Winterrowd,  of  Indianapolis,  it  is  said,  will  advo¬ 
cate  the  passing  of  a  measure  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  prohibiting  the  construction  of  concrete  build¬ 
ings.  The  Motor  building  was  under  construction  at  the 
time  of  the  Prest-O-Lite  accident,  and  the  work  was 
ordered  stopped  during  the  freezing  weather.  The  con¬ 
tractor  would  make  no  statement  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
failure. 


CURTIS  BRICK  PLANT  DESTROYED. 

The  cyclone,  which  swept  portions  of  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana  on  Sunday  evening,  April  21,  doing  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  damage  and  killing  a  large  number  of 
residents,  demolished  the  brick  plant  of  the  Curtis  Brick 
Co.,  at  Grant  Park,  Ill.  The  loss,  after  a  careful  estimate, 
has  been  placed  at  $35,000,  fully  covered  by  cyclone  in¬ 
surance.  It  is  said,  the  plant  was  so  badly  damaged  that 
it  will  be  sixty  days  before  operations  can  be  resumed. 
In  the  meantime  the  other  plant  of  the  company  will  be 
run  to  its  capacity,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  filling 
orders. 

Mr.  V.  S.  Curtis  had  a  narrow  escape  from  injury. 
The  family  residence  was  damaged  and  houses  in  all 
directions  were  demolished.  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  family 
sought  refuge  in  the  basement,  and  when  they  emerged, 
a  scene  of  desolation  confronted  them.  Investigation 
of  the  plant  proved  that  some  portions  of  the  same  had 
withstood  the  brunt  of  the  cyclone,  but  the  damage  was 
quite  extensive.  Fortunately  the  machinery  was  not  in¬ 
jured  to  any  great  extent,  and  there  will  be  a  temporary 
frame  shed  erected  over  the  power  and  boiler  plants,  so 
that  operations  can  be  resumed  at  an  early  date. 


Ceneral  View  of  Plant  of  the  Pittsburg  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 


sible  place  about  the  building,  about  250,000  in  all  being 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  for 
which  Architect  J.  G.  Eraecklein,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  drew 
the  plans. 


CONCRETE  GETS  ANOTHER  BLACK  EYE. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  the  scene  of  another  disastrous 
concrete  failure  on  April  16.  when  a  section  of  the  roof 
and  the  fourth  floor  of  the  new  building  only  recently  oc- 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  brick  plant  proper  was  de¬ 
molished,  and  the  stacks  of  the  kilns  were  likewise  de¬ 
stroyed.  These  will  be  rebuilt  at  once,  and  a  number  of 
brick  buildings  will  take  the  place  of  many  of  the  de¬ 
stroyed  structures. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  at  Grant  Park  there  remain 
intact  several  brick  structures  which  were  in  the  path 
of  the  cyclone,  while  all  about  in  ruins  lie  frame  struc¬ 
tures. 


TILES  FOR  THE  KITCHEN  AND  LAUNDRY 


Tiled  Floors  Are  Scientifically  Sanitary,  Clean  and  Germ-Proof.  They  Are  Attractive 

and  Will  Last  a  Life-Time 


The  following'  is  from  a  booket  issued  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Tile  Manufacturers,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.: 

“The  only  really  good  treatment  for  the  walls  and 
floors  of  a  kitchen  or  laundry  is  tile.  This  may  seem 
quite  new  to  you,  because  the  use  of  tile  for  these  rooms 
is  not  so  common  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  older  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  have  learned  how  to  do  things  better. 

“In  Germany,  every  kitchen  is  tiled,  not  only  the  floors 
but  also  the  walls,  sometimes  all  the  way  to  the  ceiling. 
This  is  true  also  in  France,  England  and  Holland. 

“A  tiled  kitchen  is  beautiful,  but  its  attractiveness  is 
not  the  strong  argument.  The  real  argument  in  favor  of 
tile  is  health — the  health  of  your  family. 

“Most  people  learned  a  long  while  ago  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cleanliness  in  the  bathroom  and  the  kind 
of  equipment  and  surface  treatment  that  made  cleanliness 
imperative. 

“Now  comes  the  question  of  the  kitchen.  There  are 


Kitchen  with  Tile  Floor  and  Walls. 


greater  sources  of  danger  from  the  kitchen  than  from  the 
bathroom.  Floors  and  walls  that  absorb  steam,  odors 
of  cooking,  grease  and  other  things  necessary  in  prepar¬ 
ing  food  in  any  kitchen,  create  and  harbor  germs  which 
are  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  family. 

“There  is  only  one  material  with  which  you  can  cover 
the  floor  and  walls  of  your  kitchen  which  is  absolutely  im¬ 
pervious  and  which  is  practical  to  use  as  a  surface  cover¬ 
ing,  and  that  is  tile. 

“Tile  has  a  glazed  surface  which  is  absolutely  imper¬ 
vious  to  moisture  of  any  kind,  which  can  be  easily  wiped 
off  and  made,  not  merely  apparently  clean,  but  absolutely 
clean.  The  labor  of  taking  care  of  a  kitchen  is  reduced 
to  a  small  fraction  of  what  is  required  with  the  old  kind 
of  walls,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  kitchen  is  actually 
cleaner,  pleasanter  to  work  in  and  more  satisfactory 
in  every  way. 

“Everything  that  applies  to  the  kitchen  applies  to  the 
laundry.  In  both  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  steam  and 
dampness.  Dampness  is  a  source  of  ill  health.  It  is 


impossible  to  keep  a  wooden  floor,  or  a  floor  covered  with 
any  of  the  substitutes  for  tile,  clean  and  dry.  Only  a 
tiled  floor  is  clean  and  dry. 

“It  is  only  because  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
of  tiles  for  the  kitchen  and  laundry  that  all  kitchens  and 
laundries  in  this  country  are  not  covered  with  tile. 

“It  is  to  induce  you  to  consider  tiles  for  your  kitchen 
and  laundry  that  this  little  book  is  sent  you.  If  you  will 
insist  on  tiles  for  these  purposes,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
best  investments  you  ever  made. 

"The  whole  idea  of  a  house  is  a  place  to  live  in.  An 
important  part  of  the  house  is  the  kitchen  where  the  food 
is  prepared.  If  the  kitchen  is  not  clean  and  well  kept,  the 
whole  household  suffers.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most 
important  rooms  in  the  house.  It  is  not  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  range,  a  first-class  refrigerator  and  modern 
cooking  utensils.  The  room  itself  must  be  good. 

“It  is  not  exactly  a  modern  idea  to  have  a  tiled  kitchen, 
although  it  is  modern  in  this  country,  because  tiled  kit¬ 
chens  have  existed  for  hundreds  of  years  in  the  older 
countries.  This  is  one  of  the  best  features  that  the  an¬ 
cients  have  handed  down  to  us.  Even  the  kitchens  of 
old  Pompeii  were  tiled. 

“Before  you  go  any  further  with  that  house  you  are 
going  to  build,  get  estimates  at  once  for  tiled  floors  for 
both  kitchen  and  laundry — and  this  includes  also  the 
pantry,  and  tiled  wainscoting  as  high  as  six  feet  at  least, 
least. 

“The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  more  than  the  treatment 
of  wood  and  plaster — but  when  you  remember  that  a 
wooden  floor  must  be  painted  or  covered  with  linoleum, 
that  the  walls  must  be  first  plastered  and  then  coated  with 
some  impervious  cement,  that  these  things  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  renewed,  that  the  best  wooden  floor  wears  out, 
and  that  linoleum  itself  is  pretty  expensive  and  wears 
out,  you  will  see  that  in  the  long  run  tiled  floors  and 
walls  will  be  cheaper  than  anything  you  can  have.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  always  better.  Properly  laid 
tiled  floors  and  properly  set  tiled  walls  do  not  wear  out 
and  do  not  have  to  be  replaced. 

“Here  are  the  reasons  for  you  to  consider  tiles  for  these 
purposes:  Tiled  floors  and  walls  are  scientifically  clean.  They 
are  germ-proof.  They  are  impervious.  They  can  be  kept 
clean  with  little  difficulty.  They  cost  less  in  the  long  run 
than  any  other  treatment.  They  are  very  attractive.  They 
are  intrinsically  appropriate  for  the  surface  of  a  room  in 
which  cooking  is  prepared,  or  in  which  washing  is  done.  They 
offer  an  infinite  number  of  color  schemes  and  decorations  to 
please  every  state.  They  harmonize  with  every  kind  of  archi¬ 
tectural  construction.  We  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
anyone  interested  in  the  use  of  tiles  for  these  purposes,  and 
to  give  the  name  of  a  local  dealer  who  can  supply  tiles  and 
who  can  furnish  figures  on  the  quantity  required.  Roughly 
speaking,  a  tiled  kitchen  costs  from  40  cents  upward  per 
square  foot  for  floors,  and  from  50  cents  upward  per  square 
foot  for  walls.” 


After  a  shut  down  during  the  winter  months,  the  plant 
of  the  Macomb  (Ill.)  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  has  resumed  opera¬ 
tions.  A  number  of  repairs  have  been  made  about  the 
property,  and  we  are  told  that  the  plant  is  in  first  class 
shape  for  the  season’s  work.  The  company  has  received 
a  number  of  large  orders  which  will  keep  them  running 
for  some  time  to  come. 
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Interesting  Terra  Cotta  Frieze  Exhibited  by  the  Northwestern 


OPINIONS  WE  APPRECIATE. 

Some  of  the  many  letters  of  commendation  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  throughout  the  country: 

W.  C.  Alwine,  Alwine  Bros.,  brick  manufacturers,  New 
Oxford,  Pa. — “We  find  the  combination  of  ‘Brick  and  Clay 
Record’  at  the  head  of  the  heap.  In  fact  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  you  can  get  out  such  an  excellent  journal  for 
the  insignificant  sum  of  $1.00  per  year.” 

Mr.  A.  D.  Sears,  manager,  Freemont  Granite  Brick  Co.. 
Freemont,  Neb. — “We  note  that  your  readers  are  pleased 
with  your  publication  and  we  feel  sure  that  anyone  the 
least  bit  interested  in  brick  could  not  help  but  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  your  magnificent  journal.” 

G.  E.  Goldner,  brick  yard  engineer,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. — “We 
certainly  wish  to  continue  our  subscription  to  ‘Brick  and 
Clay  Record,’  as  we  could  not  think  of  getting  along  with¬ 
out  it.  When  is  our  subscription  due?” 

Emil  Stephan,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. — ‘“I  have  read 
your  journal  for  many  years,  and  in  almost  every  issue 
found  some  information  which  was  of  the  greatest  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  me  in  my  work.” 

The  Gessel  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Logan,  Utah. — “  ‘Brick 
and  Clay  Record’  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  at  our  plant, 
and  we  would  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  number.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  good  with  us  during  the  past  year  and  the 
outlook  is  bright  in  our  locality.” 

Geo.  W.  Beam,  Clay  City,  Washington. — “  ‘Brick  and 
Clay  Record’  is  improving  from  time  to  time,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  clayworker.  We  wish  you  con¬ 
tinued  success.” 

Thornton  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Rudyard,  Mich. — “We  would 
not  do  without  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’  under  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  look  forward  to  it  every  two  weeks  as 
much  as  we  do  for  our  three  meals  a  day.  Business  is 
looking  good  with  us  and  we  have  orders  ahead  that  will 
keep  us  running  half  the  season.  We  have  remodeled  our 
entire  plant  and  added  all  new  machinery  and  now  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  brick.” 

Mr.  G.  E.  Carlyle,  president  of  the  Carlyle  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — “We  could  not  do  without  your 
jonrnal  in  this  office,  and  find  much  valuable  information 
in  each  issue.  It  is  read  in  the  office  and  then  turned 
over  to  the  superintendent  and  his  force.” 

The  Mulford-Burke  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — “Your 
journal  is  certainly  a  ‘live  one,’  and  we  look  forward 
eagerly  to  its  arrival.” 

J.  W.  Leech,  Erie,  Pa. — “I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  miss 
a  single  issue  of  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record,’  as  I  am  very 


much  interested  in  each  and  every  journal  received.” 

Geo.  P.  Hinz  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. — “Your  journal,  ‘Brick 
and  Clay  Record,’  is  the  best  clay  publication  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  always  look  forward  to  its  arrival  with 
pleasure.” 

Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ill. — “We  wouldn’t 
know  how  to  keep  house  or  make  brick  without  ‘Brick 
and  Clay  Record.’  ” 

Otto  Ruehlman,  Scot  Run,  Pa. — “Enclosed  find  renewal 
for  another  year’s  subscription  to  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record.’ 
It  certainly  is  a  first  class  paper  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
miss  a  single  copy  of  it.” 

Hillsboro  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Hillsboro,  N.  Dak. — “We 

are  very  much  pleased  with  your  publication,  and  en¬ 
close  draft  for  renewal  of  subscription.” 

Fayette  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Fayette,  Mo. — “  ‘Brick 
and  Clay  Record’  is  certainly  a  ‘dandy,’  and  we  do  not 
want  to  miss  even  one  copy  of  it.” 

Clippert  Spaulding  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. — “We  have 
taken  your  journal  so  long  that  we  would  not  know  how 
to  do  without  it.  We  find  much  good  reading  therein 
and  some  very  good  suggestions  from  learned  brick- 
makers.  Business  looks  very  good  this  spring  with  us.” 

W.  T.  Curtayne,  vice  president  of  the  Pina  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  Tucson,  Arizona,  renews  his  subscription,  say¬ 
ing — “You  are  certainly  going  to  give  us  a  run  for  our 
money  this  year,  and  we  wish  you  continued  success  with 
your  excellent  journal.” 

M.  C.  Madsen,  proprietor  of  the  Hutchinson  (Minn.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Works. — “The  $1.00  for  ‘Brick  and  Clay 
Record’  is  well  spent.” 

The  Colesburg  Pottery  Co.,  Colesburg,  la. — “We  wish 

to  express  our  appreciation  of  your  most  excellent  jour¬ 
nal,  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record,’  which  we  have  always  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  of  its  class  published  in  this  country.” 

Anderson  Skinner,  manager  of  the  Wenona  Tile  & 
Brick  Works,  Wenona,  Ill. — “We  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  journal,  and  we  would  not  like  to  be  without 
it  under  any  circumstances.  We  think  it  is  constantly 
improving  and  that  it  is  the  best  publication  of  its  kind 
in  this  country.” 

J.  W.  C.  West,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Eureka 
Brick  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. — “I  am  sending  you  a  check 
promptly,  for  I  do  not  want  to  miss  a  single  number  of 
‘Brick  and  Clay  Record.’  I  take  great  pleasure  in  read¬ 
ing  your  journal,  and  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
arrival  of  each  number.” 

N.  Hermes,  superintendent  Altoona  (Kan.)  Vitrified 
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Terra  Cotta  Co.  at  the  Recent  Clay  Products  Exposition  in  Chicagoi. 


Brick  Co.,  renews  his  subscription  with  words  of  appre¬ 
ciation  as  follows — “I  appreciate  your  journal  very  much, 
and  do  not  feel  that  I  or  anyone  else  could  do  without  it 
and  stay  in  the  brick  business.” 

R.  C.  Adair,  a  brick  manufacturer  at  Edon,  Ohio. — 
“Please  accept  my  thanks  for  sending  the  paper  without 
remittance.  However,  if  you  had  stopped  sending  it,  you 
would  have  received  the  dollar  sooner.  I  like  the  paper 
very  much,  and  look  it  over  as  soon  as  it  comes  and 
would  not  like  to  miss  a  single  copy.  Being  a  novice  in 
the  clay  industry  when  I  bought  this  plant,  the  informa¬ 
tion  secured  from  your  journal  has  done  its  share  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  brick  plant  bring  me  in  at  least  a  comfortable  in¬ 
come.” 

J.  L.  Stevens,  Boone  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  renews  his 
subscription  and  writes — “I  very  much  appreciate  your 
excellent  magazine.” 

J.  A.  Tennes,  Tennes  Brick  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. — “I 

like  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’  very  much  and  would  not 
like  to  be  without  it.” 

Frank  Weber  &  Son,  Perkasie,  Pa. — “1911  was  our  first 
year  as  subscribers  to  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’  and  we 
obtained  such  valuable  information  from  it  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  without  it  another  year.” 

U.  S.  Brick  Co.,  Tell  City,  Ind. — “  ‘Brick  and  Clay 
Record’  is  certainly  worth  more  than  you  ask  for  it  and 
we  always  anxiously  await  the  arrival  of  same.” 

The  Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash. — “I  think  your  journal,  ‘Brick  and  Clay 
Record,’  is  a  very  valuable  work  in  connection  with  the 
clay  industry,  and  we  watch  for  its  coming  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.” 

Mr.  M.  H.  Watson,  general  manager  of  the  Eureka 
Fire  Brick  Works,  Mt.  Braddock,  Pa. — “We  congratulate 
you  on  your  splendid  journal,  and  desire  to  say  that  we 
look  forward  to  the  coming  of  each  issue  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  Conditions  in  the  coke  region  have 
not  been  very  good  the  past  year,  but  we  are  proud  to 
say  that  we  have  never  been  compelled  to  stop  operating 
our  plant  through  lack  of  orders,  and  we  are  looking  for 
a  record  year  in  1912.” 

Mr.  H.  L.  Austin,  Austin  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.,  Pontotoc, 
Miss.,  renews  their  subscription, ,  saying — “We  are  always 
ready  and  waiting  to  welcome  each  issue  of  ‘Brick  and 
Clay  Record.’  In  our  opinion  business  in  1912  will  be 
much  better  than  during  the  past  year.  We  are  using  a 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  No.  3  stiff-mud  machine,  and  it  is 
doing  the  best  of  work,  making  from  thirty  to  forty 


thousand  brick  per  day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  in  use  during  the  past  eight  years.” 

St.  Anna  (Ill.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. — “We  think  very  high¬ 
ly  of  your  magazine,  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record,’  and  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  wish  to  do  without  it.” 

W.  M.  Fox  Tile  Co.,  Obion,  Tenn. — “We  like  ‘Brick  and 
Clay  Record’  very  much,  and  our  negro  laborers  are  also 
much  interested  and  receive  much  useful  information  from 
your  journal.” 

Clearfield  (Pa.)  Clayworking  Co. — “We  wish  to  com¬ 
pliment  you  on  your  late  issues  which  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  good.  We  would  not  wish  to  be  without  ‘Brick  and 
Clay  Record’  under  any  circumstances.” 

W.  P.  Brayton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Coast 
Clay  Co.,  So.  Bellingham,  Wash. — “We  are  very  much 
pleased  with  your  journal,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  with¬ 
out  it  for  a  single  month.” 

E.  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  J.  H.  Wayland  Co.,  Beebe. 
Ark. — “We  count  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’  one  of  our  fix¬ 
tures,  and  would  not  try  to  make  brick  without  it.  We 
wish  you  continued  success.” 

Otis  Kisor,  manager  of  the  Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  Brick 
&  Tile  Co. — “In  order  to  make  your  journal  more  valuable 
my  honest  opinion  is  that  you  should  just  keep  on  in  the 
same  line  that  you  are  now.  working  on.  I  would  not  miss 
one  copy  of  your  valuable  journal  for  the  price  of  four.” 

The  Marshalltown  (la.)  Sewer  Pipe  &  Tile  Co. — “We 
have  been  readers  of  your  valuable  magazine  for  a  num¬ 
bers  of  years,  and  think  it  the  very  best  journal  for  the 
clayworker  which-  can  be  had  at  any  price.” 

J.  W.  Ball,  Russell  Shale  Bricks,  Ltd.,  Russell,  Ont. — 
“Your  journal  is  always  a  welcome  addition  to  our  mail, 
and  our  opinion  of  it  is  all  that  even  you  could  desire. 
While  we  were  unable  to  attend  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  conven¬ 
tion,  we  can  assure  you,  we  had  a  few  hours  of,  real  en¬ 
joyment,  while  reading  your  report  of  ‘the  Big  Week  in 
Chicago.’  ” 

P.  S.  Heutel,  manager,  Keokuk  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. — 

“I  am  lost  without  ‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’  and  I  am  just 
as  anxious  to  see  it  as  I  am  to  see  the  ‘Evening  News.’  ” 

G.  L.  Atwood,  manager,  Western  Brick  &  Supply  Co., 
Holdredge,  Neb. — “To  say  that  I  get  good  value  from 
‘Brick  and  Clay  Record’  is  putting  it  very  mildly.  I  was 
formerly  in  the  lumber  business  and  took  the  ‘American 
Lumberman’  at  $4.00  per  year  and  I  consider  it  no  better 
in  its  line,  than  your  journal  is  in  its  line.  We  certainly 
enjoyed  the  Exposition  Number  and  we  realize  full}'-  all 
the  good  things  we  missed  by  not  being  present. 


THE  DEALER  S  POSITION 


Paper  Read  Before  the  Convention  of  the  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association  at  Ft.  Dodge, 
la.,  Jan.  23-24,  1912,  by  W.  T.  Shepherd,  of  Green  Bay  Lumber 

Co.,  Harlan,  la. 


By  dealer,  we  mean  the  retail  distributor,  and  it  is 
only  fair,  in  this  connection,  to  consider  his  purpose  and 
use  as  an  institution  in  the  commercial  world  and  in  the 
clay  products  line  especially. 

Every  economist,  of  any  standing,  concedes  that  all 
scientific  human  industry  depends  upon,  and  consists  of, 
three  primary  factors,  production,  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption.  They  are  the  logical  trinity  that  must  enter 
into  consideration  for  the  successful  upbuilding  of  any 
line  of  commercial  effort. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  not  taking  time 
now  to  refute  or  even  debate  the  populistic  and  impos¬ 
sible  theory  of  eliminating  the  “middleman.”  Even  the 
professional  theorists  refuse  to  entertain  this  notion.  The 
distributor  has  a  real  use  both  as  regards  the  producer 
and  the  consumer,  he  has  existed  since  the  dawn  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  will  continue  to  exist.  The  Almighty’s  first 
chosen  people  have  had  no  other  calling  and  they  are 
surely  not  on  the  wane. 

In  fact,  more  time  and  effort  are  being  expended  today 
in  the  attempt  to  devise  and  develop  successful,  effective, 
and  economical  systems  of  distribution  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  industrial  activity. 

The  dealer,  by  keeping  a  local  stock,  appeals  to  every 
customer  at  his  place  of  business;  he  makes  it  possible 
for  the  party  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  line  then  and 
there  while  he  is  in  the  notion;  he  enables  the  consumer 
to  purchase  much  or  little  as  may  suit  his  convenience,  a 
process  that  enables  the  consumer  to  experiment  at  little 
risk  or  cost;  he  is  able  to  settle  the  whole  question  of 
terms  off-hand;  he  further  facilitates  the  trade  through 
the  advantage  of  intimate  personal  acquaintance,  which 
in  itself,  is  a  large  item. 

In  short,  he  helps  you  to  sell  and  the  consumer  to  buy 
by  bringing  you  together,  as  it  were,  without  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  either  of  you. 

But,  gentlemen,  are  these  prominent  and  most  obvious 
advantages  the  only  ones  that  will  accrue  to  you  through 
the  placing  of  your  goods  through  the  regular  channels 
of  trade?  I  think  not. 

From  a  little  casual,  neighborly  observation,  I  take 
it  that  some  of  you  at  least,  have  already  recognized  the 
need  of  a  more  systematic,  economical  and  uniform 
method  of  marketing  your  products. 

If  you  sell  your  goods  to  500  dealers  instead  of  5,000 
consumers,  you  will  not  only  have  simplified  your  mar¬ 
keting  ten-fold,  but  you  will  have  lessened  the  danger  of 
reckless  and  indiscriminate  pricing,  in  the  same  degree. 
There  is  much  more  incentive  for  scientific,'  reasonable 
and  business-like  quotations  when  they  are  made  for  a 
stated  time  and  the  orders  may  vary  from  one  car  to  ten. 
than  when  you  catch  an  isolated  “snap  deal”  that  no  one 
else  is  ever  going  to  hear  about,  for,  in  the  words  of 
the  Scriptures,  “you  may  be  sure  that  your  sins  will  find 
you  out.” 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  your  line  could  be  handled 
more  satisfactorily  under  a  code  of  ethics  and  terms 
based  upon  the  actual  figured  average  cost  of  the  com¬ 
modity  than  that  each  deal  should  be  regulated  by  the 
credulity  of  the  customer  or  the  necessity  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  as  one  or  the  other  might  dominate  the  deal. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  dealer  be  deemed  a  mere 
worm  in  the  premises,  be  it  remembered  that  tradition 


says  that  even  the  worm  will  turn,  and  while  the  dealer 
may  be  helpless  as  to  getting  any  profit  for  himself,  he 
can  always  add  a  little  to  the  general  hilarity  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  by  helping  his  friend  the  consumer,  who  is  his 
customer  in  other  lines,  to  get  the  most  he  can  out  of  a 
somewhat  distracted  situation.  In  other  words,  he  can 
contribute  a  little  more  “disturbance”  and  I  assume  that 
any  increase  in  this  element  is  in  no  way  necessary  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  clay  products  business. 

However,  I  assume  that  your  intentions  are  friendly; 
otherwise,  I  should  not  have  been  invited  to  this  meet¬ 
ing.  As  I  understand  it,  there  has  been  a  movement 
put  on  foot  to  introduce  to  the  public  notice  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  profit  from  the  use  of  drain  tile.  This  is  a 
most  praiseworthy  project  and  is  a  matter  of  public  in¬ 
terest  as  well  as  private  benefit  to  the  farmer.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  Iowa  produces  more  drain  tile  than  any 
other  state  in  the  union,  amounting  to  over  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth,  annually.  It  is  likewise  well  up  in 
the  front  rank  in  the  production  of  brick.  When  we  find 
anything  to  boost  the  state  on,  it  is  up  to  us  all  to  boost 
for  all  we  are  worth.  The  state  needs  boosters  and  the 
knockers  have  been  too  much  in  evidence  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  That  is  what  ails  the  state. 

Naturally,  the  dealer  would  like  to  know  just  “where 
he  is  at,”  before  getting  in  very  deep  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  We  don’t  care  to  do  much  work  in  the  seed  time 
unless  we  are  to  participate  in  the  harvest. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  wholly  remedy  the  present 
situation  of  which,  I  understand,  the  most  of  you  com¬ 
plain,  but  if  we  all  pull  together,  the  conditions  will 
surely  improve  for  us  both.  And  the  final  result  will  be 
a  more  thorough  and  efficient  distribution  of  your  goods 
and  better  service  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  the  fear  that  the.  other  fellow  may  take  a  long 
chance  and  beat  you  to  it  that  generally  impels  a  man 
to  sell  goods  against  his  judgment.  Standardizing  the 
methods  of  distribution  of  your  goods  through  the  dealer 
will  promote  confidence  in  the  business  judgment  of  your 
competitors,  and  will,  incidentally,  give  to  each  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  own  convictions  to  the  salvation  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation. 

The  dealer  may  not  be  the  final  solution  of  your  trou¬ 
bles,  but  we  believe  that  we  can  contribute  to  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  situation;  we  know  that  we  might  easily 
aggravate  the  discord,  but  this  would  simply  harm  you 
and  not  benefit  us  except  as  a  “diplomatic  demonstra¬ 
tion.” 

What  we  feel  that  we  should  do,  is  to  “stand  one  by 
each”  as  the  German  politician  said,  for  the  unbounded 
benefit  of  the  consumer,  the  enlarged  prosperity,  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  glory  of  the  state,  incidentally 
hoping  that  while  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  something  a 
little  more  substantial  may  trickle  to  the  dealer. 


WELL-PAVED  TEXAS  TOWN. 

Indications  now  are  that  the  end  of  the  present  year 
will  find  Denison,  one  of  the  best  paved  cities  of  its 
size  in  Texas,  if  not  the  entire  Southwest.  Five  and  pos¬ 
sibly  six  blocks  are  to  be  paved  with  brick  within  the 
next  few  months  in  addition  to  the  ten  or  twelve  miles  of 
residence  streets  which  will  have  been  macadamized  by 
the  end  of  the  year. — Municipal  Journal. 


THRIFTY  ILLINOIS  PLANT 


Installation  of  Drying  System  Proved  Material  Assistance  in  Solving  Labor  Problems 

at  Plant  of  Beaverville  (Ill.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


One  of  the  enterprising  stiff-mud  brick  and  tile  enter¬ 
prises  of  Illinois  is  the  Beaverville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of 
which  Alfred  Nourie  is  president  and  Louis  H.  Lambert 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Although  the  plant  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  size,  it  is  well  equipped  and  conducted 
along  modern  lines.  The  plant  was  erected  in  1888  by 
H.  Lambert  &  Son  and  the  present  company  organized 
in  1908. 

The  plant  is  situated  on  five  acres  of  land,  near  Beaver- 


one  double  transfer,  all  furnished  by  the  National  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Lambert,  the  manager,  states  that  they  have  had 
great  success  with  the  National  dryer,  which  is  doing 
all  that  was  expected  of  it  when  it  was  put  in  in  1908 
and  that  there  have  practically  been  no  repairs  required. 
The  ware  is  dried  with  exhaust  steam  during  the  day 
time  and  with  live  steam  for  six  hours  during  the  night 
for  drain  tile,  although  brick  require  a  longer  period  of 


The  Dryer  Is  Located  Conveniently  Near  the  Kilns  at  the  Beaverville  Plant 


ville,  Ill.,  on  the  Big  Four  R.  R.,  underlaid  with  a  valu¬ 
able  bed  of  blue  clay,  such  as  is  common  in  Eastern 
Illinois.  This  clay  is  secured  within  300  ft.  of  the  plant. 
The  surface  clay  is  somewhat  sandy,  but  the  bottom 
clay  is  of  a  fat  character.  The  clay  is  gathered  with 
two  Quincy  clay  gatherers  and  stored  in  a  large  storage 
shed  100  ft.  by  30  ft.  in  dimensions. 

The  material  is  prepared  in  an  8-ft.  dry  pan  and  then 


the  live  steam  application.  Mr.  Lambert  says  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  putting  in  the  dryer  was  to  assist  in 
solving  the  labor  problem.  The  dryer  made  the  work- 
much  lighter  and  did  away  with  the  trucking,  which  was 
objectionable  to  the  men.  At  the  same  time,  the  dryer 
doubled  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  lessened  the  break¬ 
age  in  handling  the  tile.  Another  result  secured  is  that 
now  they  always  have  plenty  of  dry  tile  regardless  of 


Winter  Scene  at  Plant  of  the  Beaverville  (III.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Showing  Tramway  from  Clay  Pit  to  Plant. 


passes  through  a  piano  wire  screen  to  the  American  clay 
pug  mill.  The  brick  and  tile  are  then  molded  on  a  No. 
9  Brewer  mcahine.  The  equipment  also  includes  the  nec¬ 
essary  belt  conveyors. 

The  product  of  the  plant  is  dried  by  exhaust  steam  in 
a  dryer  erected  by  the  National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  This  dryer  has  six  tracks  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  includes  72  three-deck  cars  and  one  single  and 


the  weather.  The  drying  process  requires  from  12  to  48 
hours’  time,  according  to  the  character  of  the  ware. 

The  kiln  equipment  consists  of  four  22-ft.  down-draft 
kilns.  In  these  kilns,  which  are  of  the  solid  floor  type, 
it  is  possible  to  set  eleven  courses  of  drain  tile.  Illinois 
coal  is  used  for  burning,  six  to  twelve  tons  being  re¬ 
quired  per  kiln.  The  power  equipment  consists  of  an  80-h. 
o.  Erie  engine  and  a  100-h.  p.  boiler,  carrying  95  lbs.  pressure. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Financial  reports  show  that  the  business  of  the  country 
has  made  a  distinct  advance  and  while  still  somewhat  be¬ 
low  the  full  limit  of  capacity,  conditions  on  the  whole  are 
very  satisfactory.  Spring  weather  has  renewed  building 
activity,  creating  a  larger  demand  for  building  materials 
of  which  burned  clay  is  securing  its  full  share. 


Now  that  the  clay  manufacturer  fully  realizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “crying  his  wares”  by  advertising,  it  is  well 
to  reflect  that  advertising  is  not  a  “game,”  but  a  science, 
based  on  fundamental  principles.  These  basic  principles 
have  been  designated  by  one  writer  as  follows: 

To  attract  attention;  to  arouse  interest;  to  create  de¬ 
sire;  to  cause  action  or  decision.  Unless  an  advertise¬ 
ment  covers  these  four  points,  it  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  complete. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  “Know  thyself,”  which  might 
well  be  changed  to:  “Know  thy  customer.”  Knowing  a 
customer’s  needs  and  requirements,  it  should  be  an  easy 
matter  to  make  a  satisfied  customer,  which  means  a  steady 
one. 


Old  Uncle  Bill  used  to  say:  “The  feller  that  tries 
to  learn  somethin’  frum  his  own  mistakes,  will  git  thar 
by’n  by,  if  he  lives  long  enough,”  but  the  man  who  learns 
from  the  mistakes  of  others  will  probably  beat  him  to  it. 
If  some  of  your  competitors  “went  broke”  cutting  prices, 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  you  should  keep  the  prices 
up.  Any  one  can  make  a  failure.  It  takes  the  exceptional 
man  to  win.  No  man  ever  made  a  fortune  selling  goods 
for  less  than  they  cost  him. 


EXPOSITION  A  REVELATION. 

“Pottery  and  Glass,”  published  in  New  York,  com¬ 
mented  at  some  length,  in  a  recent  issue,  on  the  wonder¬ 
ful  success  of  the  Clay  Show.  A  portion  of  the  article 
follows : 

If  there  were,  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  conven- 
tioners  as  to  the  popularity  and  possibilities  of  clay  in 
the  economy  of  modern  civilization,  it  must  have  been 
dissipated  by  a  visit  to  the  Chicago  Coliseum  on  March 
7.  While  the  Exposition  was  nominally  one  of  clay 
products  in  general,  it  was  practically  confined  to  struc¬ 
tural  wares  and  sanitary  engineering.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  manufacturers  of  pottery  did  not  take 
part,  though  it  may  be  wondered  how  space  could  have 
been  found  for  anything  like  a  representative  display 
of  their  wares.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  as  structural  materials 
the  Exposition  was  a  revelation.  The  Exposition  was 
evidently  planned  with  consummate  skill  and  carried  out 
with  indomitable  energy.  It  showed  what  could  be  done 
when  these  forces  got  together  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
pottery  manufacturers  will  in  the  near  future  profit  by  the 
suggestion. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  not  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  any  training  whatever  in  order  to  manufacture 
any  line  of  clay  products.  A  man  who  found  a  valuable 
bank  of  clay  would  put  up  a  plant,  buy  some  machinery 
and  start  in  to  make  brick  or  tile.  Now,  thanks  to  those 
who  have  made  the  industry  a  study,  clayworking  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science  and  there  is  being  realized,  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  and  necessity  of  a  thorough  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  clays  and  their  action  under  various  conditions 
before  embarking  in  the  business  of  clay  manufacturing. 
Only  by  the  closest  study  of  clays  and  economy  in  manu¬ 
facture  can  we  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  the  continued 
onslaughts  of  competing  materials. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  labor,  fuel  and  in  fact  almost  every  article 
of  commerce,  the  cost  of  brick  is  virtually  the  same  as 
it  has  been  for  the  past  five  years.  Why  is  it?  The  de¬ 
mand  for  clay  wares  is  surely  and  steadily  increasing,  but 
what  will  it  profit  the  manufacturer,  if  he  continues  to 
sell  increased  quantities  of  ware  at  starvation  prices? 
Why  not  make  sure  of  the  exact  cost  of  your  product, 
then  add  a  fair  profit,  stick  to  it  and  then  make  a  greater 
effort  to  sell  the  goods?  Anybody  can  sell  goods  at  a 
loss.  A  good  salesman  can  sell  goods  showing  a  profit. 

Even  the  cement  papers  admit  that  the  Kansas  City 
Cement  Show  was  a  “frost.”  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Kansas  City  is  located  in  the  “show  me”  state. 


“Because  a  man  is  made  of  clay  is  no  sign  he  is  a  brick. 
His  name  may  be  mud.”  The  foregoing  which  appears 
on  an  attractive  card  put  out  by  the  Laclede-Christy  Clay 
Products  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  provides  much  food  for 
thought,  for,  as  the  best  of  clay  or  “mud”  is  made 
valuable  only  by  being  subjected  to  fierce  flames,  so  man’s 
character  is  strengthened  by  passing  through  the  fires 
of  adversity. 

RECEIVED  MANY  INQUIRIES. 

The  following  is  typical  of  the  many  letters 
which  we  are  receiving  from  satisfied  users  of 
our  Classified  Ad  Department: 

“Brick  and  Clay  Record” — Please  discontinue 
our  ad  in  your  paper  as  we  have  sold  most  of  the 
machinery.  We  are  very  well  pleased  with  your 
paper  as  an  advertising  medium,  as  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Yours  very  truly,  W.  Scott  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Ft.  Scott,  Kan.  W.  J.  Calhoun,  Pres. 


May  1,  1912. 
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TRADE  LITERATURE. 

A  series  of  attractive  advertising  blotters,  recently  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Georgia-Carolina  Brick  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  of 
which  Howard  Stafford  is  president,  shows  some  hand¬ 
some  early  day  Colonial  brick  homes.  An  especially  at¬ 
tractive  one  was  that  of  Montpelier,  President  Madison’s 
home.  It  was  the  first  brick  house  erected  in  Orange 
County,  Va.,  and  is,  today,  a  standing  example  of  the 
lasting  qualities  of  brick,  and  if  these  brick  manufactured 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  crude  methods  then  in 
vogue  have  lasted  so  well,  the  enduring  qualities  of  the 
brick  as  manufactured  now  with  the  latest  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  and  methods  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  If  these 
residences  had  been  built  of  wood  think  of  the  fortune 
which  would  have  been  spent  in  painting  them,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  at  this  late  date  they  would  not 
have  been  fit  for  human  habitation. 

The  merits  of  “Western  Brick,”  manufactured  by  the 
Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.,  whose  plant  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world,  are  fully  set  forth  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  booklet  which  this  company  is  issuing.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  crushing  and  absorption  tests  made  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  assures  prospective  users  of  the 
utilitarian  quality  of  these  brick,  the  artistic  excellence  of 
which  is  already  well  established  throughout  the  trade. 
Exhaustive  experiments  in  firing  have  enabled  the  com¬ 
pany  to  produce  a  wide  variety  of  colors  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  foreign  matter,  and  hence  the  colors  are  non¬ 
fading.  Supplementing  the  booklet  are  twenty  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  post  card  size,  showing  prominent  buildings  in 
which  the  “Western  Brick”  have  been  used,  among  which 
we  note  the  Naval  Training  Station  at  North  Chicago,  the 
State  Normal  School  and  Milwaukee  Library,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Public  Library,  and  many 
others  of  equal  importance  and  attractiveness.  The  “Mo¬ 
saic,”  “Cloister,”  “Western  flashed  brick”  and  “Empire 
brick”  are  among  the  company’s  “popular  sellers.”  The 
Western  round  edged  brick,  giving  the  effect  of  a  sunken 
joint,  is  also  a  popular  favorite  among  builders. 


ONE  HUNDRED  BUNGALOWS. 

To  show  not  only  to  the  general  public  but  the  brick- 
maker  himself,  what  a  beautiful  and  economical  bungalow 
can  be  built  of  brick,  the  Building  Brick  Ass’n  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  located  in  the  Flat  Iron  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  will 
shortly  publish  in  book  form  one  hundred  designs  se¬ 
lected  from  over  six  hundred  plans  drawn  by  leading 
architects  of  the  country.  The  book  will  be  offered  to 
the  general  public  at  50c  per  copy  and  members  of  the 
association  30c  per  copy,  plus  transportation  charges 
from  New  York  City,  a  liberal  discount  being  allowed 
when  ordered  in  lots  of  one  hundred  or  more.  Every 
brickmaker  in  the  land  should  have  a  supply  on  hand  to 
show  to  prospective  customers. 


ENGLISH  TRANSACTIONS. 

Volume  11  of  the  transactions  of  the  English  Ceramic 
Society  has  been  received  and  we  note  that  it  contains 
many  important  papers  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to 
the  industry,  particularly  relating  to  glazes.  Copies  of 
these  transactions  can  be  obtained  from  the  society, 
whose  office  is  located  in  the  County  Pottery  Laboratory, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffordshire,  England. 


PROGRESSIVE  ADVERTISING. 

The  Sunderland  Bros.  Co.  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  in  the  Omaha 
newspapers.  The  display  advertisements  are  of  an  at¬ 
tractive,  up-to-date,  aggressive  character,  which  will  with¬ 


out  doubt  result  in  creating  an  increased  interest  in  the 
use  of  brick  in  the  Omaha  territory.  This  company  is 
also  publishing  a  booklet  entitled  “The  Cost  of  a  House,” 
giving  pertinent  facts  and  figures  about  brick  construc¬ 
tion.  A  large  number  of  new  brick  buildings  are  being 
built  in  Omaha  and  vicinity  and  the  Sunderland  Bros, 
report  a  larger  demand  for  face  brick  this  season  than  in 
any  former  years. 


TURNED  A  BRICK  INSIDE  OUT. 

“The  turning  of  a  brick  inside  out”  is  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Poston  of  Attica,  Ind.,  describes 
in  an  attractive  booklet,  the  making  of  the  celebrated 
“oriental  brick,”  of  which  he  was  the  originator.  The 
book  is  replete  with  information  on  the  subject  of  artistic 
brick  for  building  purposes,  and  certainly  no  one  is  bet¬ 
ter  posted,  not  only  in  the  mechanical  processes  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  but  as  to  the  artistic  value  of  the  various  styles 
of  brick  than  Mr.  Poston,  who  has  virtually  given  his 
life  to  the  study  of  clays.  Handsome  illustrations  in  the 
book  show  the  various  uses  to  which  these  handsome 
brick  are  adapted. 


AMERICANS  FLEE  FROM  MEXICO. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  subscribers  in 
Mexico  is  of  a  special  interest  at  this  time,  when  there  is 
so  much  in  the  daily  papers  concerning  the  uprisings  in 
Mexico  and  the  indignities  to  which  American  citizens  are 
being  subjected. 

Editor  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”:  I  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  renewing  my  subscription,  because  of  the 
conditions  in  Mexico  which  made  the  sending  of  any 
money  very  risky.  Most  of  the  foreigners  who  can  get 
out  of  the  country  are  now  out,  nevertheless,  there  are 
still  1,117  Americans  in  the  Parral  District,  who  are  obliged 
to  stay  or  lose  everything  they  have  spent  years  in  accu¬ 
mulating. 

The  machinery  for  our  brick  plant  has  been  in  El  Paso 
for  two  months  now,  and  how  long  it  will  be  before  we 
will  be  able  to  get  started,  no  one  can  tell. 

The  town  of  Parral  was  completely  sacked  by  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  under  Orozco’s  generals,  only  three  stores  in  a 
town  of  13,000  inhabitants  being  left.  The  banks  were 
without  funds  and  the  people  without  food.  The  foreign¬ 
ers  were  the  principal  losers  and  when  everything  is  fig¬ 
ured  up  the  loss  to  them  will  exceed  $1,500,000.  The  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  the  country  are  fearful.  Foreigners 
are  insulted  and  robbed  on  the  streets  in  broad  day  light, 
their  places  of  business  and  homes  broken  into  and  robbed 
at  the  point  of  Mauser  rifles,  their  women  assaulted  and 
maltreated,  and  no  help  or  protection  from  God  or  man. 
The  foreigners  fear  to  resent  these  abuses,  as  for  instance 
in  Parral,  when,  during  the  night  of  the  looting,  the  least 
thing  would  have  caused  a  general  massacre  of  foreigners, 
by  the  revolutionists,  who  in  addition  to  their  Mauser 
rifles,  were  plentifully  supplied  with  dynamite  bombs  as 
large  as  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Until  there  is  armed  intervention  by  the  United  States 
there  will  be  no  safety  for  the  lives  and  property  of  for¬ 
eigners  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  hope  that  the 
Government  of  that  country  will  be  able  to  do  anything, 
for  the  reason  that  the  large  majority  of  the  Mexicans 
are  illiterate  and  miserably  poor  and  the  visions  of  loot 
and  rape  are  more  alluring  to  them  than  anything  the 
Government  can  hold  out  as  an  inducement;  besides  which 
the  Government  cannot  obtain  sufficient  reliable  soldiers 
to  subdue  the  “pelado”  class.  It  has  got  to  come  to  in¬ 
tervention  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  everybody.  The 
revolutionary  element  has  for  some  time  been  publishing- 
in  their  papers  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
United  States  and  that  it  is  not  only  afraid  to  intervene 
but  unable  to  do  so,  and  you  can  readily  understand  the 
effect  of  such  information  on  the  general  mass  of 
Mexicans.  Any  publicity  you  feel  inclined  to  give  to  the 
above  information  will  be  appreciated  by  all  of  us 
“refugees.” 

Please  change  my  address  from  Parral,  Chih.,  Mexico, 
to  619  Arizona  St.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Yours  very  truly,  G.  B.  Levings. 
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BRICK  TRADE  NAMES. 

A  goodly  number  of  our  readers  have  responded  to  our 
request  to  send  in  their  trade  names,  but  there  are  still 
many  manufacturers  whose  trade  names  are  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  who  have  not  as  yet  responded. 
To  be  of  real  value  this  list  should  include  all  trade  names 
used  throughout  the  industry  and  we  are  going  to  ask  you 
to  do  your  part  by  sending  yours  at  once,  and  if  you  know 
of  others  not  in  the  list  add  them  also.  Mr.  F.  E.  Keeler, 
president  of  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
wrote  us  as  follows,  on  the  subject:  “We  note  by  your 
April  15th  issue  that  a  great  many  manufacturers  are 
registering  the  trade  names  of  their  product,  and  we 
believe  that,  this  is  a  very  good  move  and  one  that  all 
the  manufacturers  should  join  in.” 

The  list  to  date  is  as  follows: 

“Rustique  Oriental” — Martinsville  (Ind.)  Brick  Co. 
“MBCo.” — Martinsville  (Ind.)  Brick  Co. 

‘‘Denison”  (tile,  fireproofing  block,  etc.)  “Mason 

City”  (tile,  block,  etc.)  “Everlasting”  (silo  block  and 

tile) — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

“Chocolate  Special” — Midland  Brick  Co.,  Peru, 

Kansas. 

“Rugosa” — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago. 

“Davenport” — Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la. 

“Oriental” — Poston  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

“Pearl” — Pearl  Clay  Products  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

“Texture”— Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago. 

“Bradford  Pressed  Brick”  or  “Bradford  Red” — Brad¬ 
ford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

“Hanover  Reds”— Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Newark,  Ohio. 

“Antique”— Everhard  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

“Clayton  Missions,”  “Clayton  Velvets” — Washing¬ 
ton  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Spokane,  Washington. 

“Ginger” — Fraser-Myers  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

“Afghan” — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind. 

“Glenboig” — Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Can. 

“Colonial  Reds,”  “Tiger  Shale” — Canton  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

“Craftsman” — Pearl  Clay  Products  Co.,  Kushequa, 
Pa. 

“Bossage” — Hanover  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Hanover, 
Ohio. 

“Bokhara,”  “Veloure” — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Moquette” — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee, 
Pa. 

“Caledonian” — Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York. 

“Old  Rose  Colonial” — Marion  (Ind.)  Brick  Works. 

“Mission” — McArthur  Brick  Co.,  McArthur,  Ohio. 

“Velvet” — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“Ridgway” — Ridgway  Brick  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

“Dutch” — DuBois  &  Butler  Brick  Co.,  Falls  Creek, 
Pa. 

“Holland  Split,”  “Ruf  Tex”— Thos.  Moulding  Co., 
Chicago. 

“Persian” — Acme  Brick  Co.,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

“Art  Brique” — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnson- 
burg,  Pa. 

“Navajo” — Puritan  Brick  Co.,  Hamden,  Pa. 

“Mosaic” — Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

"Steel  Clay” — Straitsville  Impervious  Brick  Co., 
Straitsville,  Ohio. 


The  following  applications  have  been  filed  in  the 
United  States  patent  office  for  the  following  trade  names: 

“Toronto,”  March  28,  1911 — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co., 
Toronto,  Ont. 

“Tapestry” — Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

“Crucial,”  May  30,  1911 — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rome,  Ga. 

“Homespun,”  “Corse  Weve” — April  4,  1911 — Thos. 
Moulding  Co.,  Chicago. 

“Promenade,”  June  27,  1911 — Yingling-Martin  Brick 
Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

“Astrakhan,”  1911 — Columbus,  (Ohio),  Brick  & 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 

“Cloister,”  Jan.  30,  1912 — Western  Brick  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill. 

“Empire,”  Feb.  6,  1912 — Western  Brick  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill. 


GLAD  HE  CAME. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Cherry,  president  of  the 
P.  L.  Cherry  Co.,  dealing  in  building  materials  with  offices 
at  307  Lumber  Exchange  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  states 
that  although  his  trip  to  the  Clay  Show  was  a  hurried  one 
he  considered  it  a  grand  success,  and  does  not  regret  the 
time  and  money  spent  in  visiting  it.  He  states  that  he 
represents  several  plants  in  the  Portland  territory,  and 
the  information  he  acquired  while  in  Chicago  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  him  in  many  ways. 


ATTENTION,  FACE  BRICK  MEN. 

The  Parker-Lohmann  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Saginaw,  W.  S., 
Mich.,  desires  to  take  up  the  sale  of  face  brick  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  selling  of  their  own  building  brick,  and 
wishes  to  get  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  face 
and  ornamental  brick,  who  desire  a  market  for  their  brick 
in  Michigan.  This  company  has  in  its  vicinity  three  of 
the  largest  cities  in  Michigan,  as  well  as  numerous  smaller 
towns  in  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  state.  The  com¬ 
pany  may  be  reached  by  addressing  it  at  Saginaw. 


AN  ARTISTIC  BOOKLET. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  have  been  the  recipient  of  such  a 
handsome  brochure  as  that  recently  issued  by  the  Hy¬ 
draulic-Press  Brick  Co.  The  booklet  is  gotten  up  in  the 
height  of  printorial  art,  the  binding  being  soft  ooze  calf 
in  a  delicate  dove  shade.  The  illustrations  shown  are  of 
an  ideal  character,  the  coloring  being  especially  fine. 
Twenty-four  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  colored 
plates  showing  a  large  variety  of  attractive  face  brick 
which  has  made  the  products  of  this  company  famous. 

Especially  attractive  are  the  rough  texture  brick,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Brazil,  Ind.,  plants,  which  are  shown  in  a 
variety  of  shades,  including  “Ivory  Matts,”  “Light  Grey,” 
“Golden  Mottled”  and  “Dark  Steel  Grey  Matts,”  which 
are  rich  in  coloring  and  texture.  This  brick  produces  es¬ 
pecially  attractive  effects  when  laid  with  Flemish  or  Dutch 
cross  bond,  taking  advantage  of  the  rich  brown  of  the 
headers. 

The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.  originally  began  the 
manufacture  of  facing  brick  in  St.  Louis  in  1868  and  have 
been  dominant  factors  in  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
facing  brick  since  that  time.  Each  brick  molded  by  the 
hydraulic  process  is  subjected  to  a  minimum  pressure  of 
50  tons  which  assures  a  brick  of  exceptional  density  and 
durability.  The  product  of  the  St.  Louis  plant  includes  a 
large  variety  of  dark  red  shades  as  well  as  mottled  brick 
in  a  variety  of  effects. 
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DISCOLORATIONS  ON  BRICK. 

By  Charles  F.  Binns,  Director  New  York  School  Clay- 
Working  and  Ceramics,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

In  the  issue  of  February  15,  the  subject  dealt  with  was 
the  scum  or  whitewash  arising  from  conditions  which 
occur  in  the  water  and  in  the  clay.  A  scum  of  this  type 
is  not  caused  in  the  kiln  but  only  fused  on  to  the  ware 
after  having  been  already  formed.  There  is,  however, 
another  kind  of  scum  which  is  formed  in  the  kiln  itself. 
The  chemical  nature  of  the  scum  is  the  same,  it  is  a  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  or  magnesia  or  a  mixture  of  both,  but  the 
causation  is  different.  Three  things  are  necessary  for  its 
production,  lime  or  magnesia,  sulphur  and  water.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  the  same  combination  which  produces 
the  '‘drier  white,”  but  the  items  are  found  to  be  differently 
placed.  No  clay  is  set  in  the  kiln  absolutely  dry.  There 
is  always  an  amount  of  water  present  which  is  rarely  less 
than  three  per  cent  and  often  rises  higher.  This  is  the 
moisture  which  is  expelled  in  the  process  of  water-smok¬ 
ing.  It  passes  off  in  the  form  of  steam,  and  if  the  kiln 
should  be  unequally  heated  it  will  pass  from  one  part  to 
another.  As  this  steam  travels  through  the  kiln  it  may 
meet  with  some  brick  which  are  cooler  than  others,  and 
upon  these  it  will  condense  as  dew.  This  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  breathing  upon  a  mirror.  The  moisture  in  the 
breath  is  not  visible  until  it  strikes  a  cold  surface,  but 
when  it  does  so  the  tiny  drops  condense  and  dim  the 
glass.  Of  course  no  brick  in  the  kiln  are  as  cold  as  the 
mirror  is,  but  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  degree.  The  hot 
air  will  carry  just  so  much  water  as  vapor,  and  any  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  air,  even  though  very  slight,  will  produce  the 
dew. 

The  clay  contains  lime  or  magnesia,  or  both.  If  not, 
there  will  be  no  whitewash.  This  is  why  some  clays  give 
trouble  while  others  do  not.  But  even  with  the  condens¬ 
ing  steam  and  the  lime  there  would  be  no  trouble  unless 
the  remaining  member  of  the  trio,  sulphur,  plays  its  part. 
This  is  found  in  the  coal.  Practically  every  bituminous 
coal  contains  sulphur.  Some  contains  a  great  deal.  This 
is  found  in  the  form  of  sulphide  of  iron,  and  appears  as 
the  yellow  crystals,  known  as  fool’s  gold.  A  red  ash  is 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  compound,  though  coals 
which  afford  a  white  or_  nearly  white  ash  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  free  from  it.  When  the  coal  burns,  the  iron  sul¬ 
phide  is  decomposed  and  the  sulphur  passes  into  the  kiln 
in  vapor  as  the  oxide.  Sulphur  forms  two  common  oxides, 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric.  The  former  is  harmless,  but 
in  the  presence  of  moisture  and  air  it  may  be  changed 
into  the  higher  form.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  clay  assists  in  this  change.  Now  when  sulphur 
vapors  and  steam  meet  together  in  the  kiln  and  pass  over 
the  brick,  which  contain  lime,  the  reaction  is  such  that 
the  soluble  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed.  This  is  the  old 
enemy  which  has  already  been  shown  up  as  responsible 
for  the  “drier  white.”  The  difference  is  not  in  the  action 
of  the  compound,  but  in  the  method  of  its  formation.  In 
either  case  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and,  as  the  moisture 
leaves  the  clay  in  the  process  of  water-smoking,  it  meets 
the  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  act  of  formation  and  deposits 
it  on  the  surface  as  the  drying  is  completed. 

These  reactions  account  for  the  fact  that  wood,  when 


used  for  water-smoking,  does  not  cause  whitewash.  Wood 
contains  no  sulphur  and  therefore  the  dangerous  partner 
in  the  combination  is  absent. 

The  reason  why  the  continuous  kiln  has  been  blamed 
for  producing  scum  is  that,  in  this  type  of  kiln,  the  warm 
gases  are  utilized  for  heating  the  cold  brick  one  or  two 
chambers  ahead.  If  these  gases  contain  sulphur  it  must 
inevitably  be  condensed  on  these  brick. 

Mr.  Vogt  is  not  quite  right  when  he  says  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  “is  not  whether  the  whitewash  is  caused  by  soluble 
or  insoluble  salts  or  by  sulphuric  gases.”  In  order  to 
cure  any  disease  the  first  thing  is  to  know  the  cause,  for 
only  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  can  the  remedy 
be  found.  It  is  true  that  proper  attention  to  the  firing 
will  prevent  a  good  deal  of  scum,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
a  very  thin  scum  can  be  “killed”  by  bringing  the  clay 
near  to  the  fusing  point,  but  there  are  many  cases  of 
scum  which  when  once  formed  cannot  be  destroyed.  Brick 
which  are  badly  whitewashed  may  be  almost  melted  with¬ 
out  killing  the  discoloration. 

The  remedy  for  the  kiln  whitewash  is  not  as  simple  in 
its  application  as  in  the  case  of  “drier  white.”  The  medi¬ 
cine  is  the  same,  carbonate  of  barium,  but  it  must  be  used 
in  excess,  because  it  is  necessary  to  protect  every  part  of 
the  brick  against  the  attack  of  the  sulphur.  If  the  brick 
be  charged  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  barium  a 
police  cordon  is  formed  so  that  every  particle  of  sulphur 
can  be  arrested  if  it  attempts  to  enter  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  lime.  When  the  barium  takes  hold  of  the 
sulphur  particles  a  sulphate  of  barium  is  formed,  but  this, 
unlike  the  sulphate  of  lime,  is  insoluble,  and  therefore 
does  not  cause  a  scum. 

The  way  to  determine  how  much  barium  to  use  is  to 
experiment.  Begin  with  a  pound  to  the  ton  of  clay.  Sup¬ 
ply  the  man  at  the  pug-mill  with  a  barrel  of  barium  and 
a  tin  scoop.  Give  him  careful  directions  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  barium  to  use,  and  have  him  sprinkle  it  over  the 
clay  as  it  is  being  pugged.  Watch  this  clay  through  the 
kiln  carefully  and  if  the  scum  is  not  cured  increase  the 
quantity  of  barium.  When  the  cure  is  accomplished,  note 
exactly  the  amount  of  barium  used  per  thousand  brick 
and  calculate  the  cost.  It  is  then  easy  to  decide  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  incur  the  expense. 


LONG  BRICK  WALL  MOVED. 

In  order  to  widen  the  train  shed  of  one  of  the  railroad 
stations  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
move  a  brick  wall,  about  236  ft.  in  length,  a  distance  of 
80  ft.,  says  “Popular  Mechanics.”  The  plan  first  decided 
upon  consisted  of  demolishing  the  wall  and  rebuilding  it 
of  the  same  material  at  the  new  location,  but  when  the 
contractor  undertook  to  do  this,  he  found  that  the  ma¬ 
sonry  construction  was  so  solid  that  tearing  it  down 
would  so  damage  the  old  material  that  it  could  not  be 
used  again.  Therefore,  he  had  the  wall  cut  off  in  one 
solid  piece,  and  moved  on  rails  to  its  new  location.  The 
complete  operation  was  accomplished  by  18  men  in  14 
days,  the  actual  moving  taking  but  27  minutes.  The 
plans  were  so  well  carried  out  that  not  even  one  crack 
appeared  in  the  wall. 
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NEW  SCREEN  CLEANER. 

Accompanying  this  article  are  several  drawings  show¬ 
ing  a  new  device  for  the  use  of  clayworkers,  which  is 
likely  to  become  very  popular  in  the  trade.  It  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  screen  cleaner  and  is  the  invenfion  of  Edward  C. 


manufacturer.  The  price  is  $100.  The  chief  advantage 
of  this  screen  is  that  it  works  all  the  while  the  plant 
machinery  is  running,  while  if  the  work  is  left  to  a  man, 
he  sometimes  neglects  his  duty  and  allows  the  screen  to 
become  clogged. 
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General  View  of  a  Recently  Invented  Clay  Screen  Cleaner. 


Wiederhall,  an  employe  of  Victor  Cushwa  &  Sons,  of 
Williamsport,  Md. 

This  cleaner  is  a  very  simple  and  yet  a  most  effective 
device.  It  consists  simply  of  two  endless  chains,  to 
which  are  attached  a  steel  brush  that  passes  over  the 
screen  (either  wire  or  perforated  metal).  The  brush  is 


TO  PREVENT  DRILL  FROM  CATCHING. 

If  a  drill  squeaks  or  catches  on  a  burr  as  it  breaks 
through  the  work,  peen  the  corner  at  the  heel  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge,  slightly  increasing  the  length  of  the  edge. 
This  will  also  cause  a  drill  to  make  a  slightly  larger 
hole. 
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Portions  of  Clay  Screen  Cleaner. 


made  to  fit  any  size  or  style  of  screen.  The  two  endless 
chains  are  run  by  sprockets  and  are  driven  by  the  shaft 
that  runs  the  elevator  that  elevates  the  clay  to  the  screen. 

The  machine  has  been  in  practical  operation  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  brick  yard  for  a  year,  and  has  given  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction.  The  owners  of  this  yard  say  that  the  cleaner 
gives  them  more  capacity  and  much  better  service  than 
a  man  doing  the  same  work  at  $1.50  per  day. 

The  patentee  offers  the  machine  on  trial  to  any  clay 


NOTIS. 

The  following  “notis”  was  posted  conspicuously  at  the 
entrance  to  an  Indiana  brick  plant: 

“Trespaser  will  be  persekuted  to  the  full  exten  of  2 
mean  mungrel  dogs  wich  aint  never  been  overly  soshibil 
with  strangers  and.l  dubbell  barl  shot  gun  wich  aint 
loaded  with  no  sofy  pillars  dam  if  I  aint  gol-darned  tired 
of  this  hel-raisin  around  my  brick  plant.” 

Jas.  Lousky. 


FIRECLAY  AND  REFRACTORIES  INDUSTRY. 
Notes  on  the  History  and  Development  of  the  Fireclay 
and  Refractories  Industry. 

By  Francis  T.  Havard,  Associate  Professor  of  Metallurgy, 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

It  would  tax  the  imagination  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
antiquarian  to  set  a  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  clay 
working  era,  since  even  the  birds  and  beasts  use  clay  and 
earth  in  their  nests  and  lairs,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
neolithic  man  was  a  potter  of  some  skill.  It  must  very 
soon  have  been  realized  by  prehistoric  man  that  some  of 
the  earthly  materials  which  he  found  beside  the  streams 
lent  themselves  to  shaping  into  vessels  which  would  hold 
water.  He  would  quickly  have  learned  that  these  vessels 
became  firmer  when  dried  in  the  sun;  that  again  they 
rapidly  lost  this  firmness  and  became  soft  when  filled  with 
water.  Later  he  learned  that  the  clays  could  be  made 
permanently  firm  by  heating.  Such  burned  clay  pottery 
was  indeed  made  by  prehistoric  man.  The  discovery  of 
glazing  must  have  been  made  about  the  same  early  time, 
for  often  the  contact  of  pot  and  hot  ashes  would  result 
in  producing  a  glazed  surface  on  the  clay. 

Archaeological  discoveries  prove  that  brick  were  used 
in  Egypt  as  far  back  as  12,000  years  B.  C.  The  height 
of  a  stadium  about  the  temple  of  Belus,  built  at  this  time, 
was  some  700  ft.,  and  a  brick  wall,  eight  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  surrounded  the  whole.  Some  pyramids  were 
made  of  brick,  and  one  built  by  King  Aeychis  bore  a  stone 
plate  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  brick 
pyramid  regarded  itself  as  towering  over  the  stone  pyra¬ 
mids,  as  Zeus  over  the  Gods. 

The  earliest  stone  arches  carried  a  brick  keystone  made 
from  the  clay  of  the  Nile.  From  the  old  testament  we 
learn  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built  of  brick  and  that 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  while  in 
captivity  in  Egypt,  was  brick  making.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  burning  of  brick  and  we  are  told  that 
those  in  the  tower  of  Babel  were  especially  well  burned. 
Some  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  made  clay  pottery 
and  used  brick  of  many  kinds.  These  are  described  by 
Vetruvius  under  the  names  of  “Lateres”  and  “Testae;” 
the  former  correspond  to  our  adobe  or  sun-dried  mud 
brick  and  the  latter  to  burned  brick. 

From  Rome,  the  mason’s  art  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  but  brick  buildings  did  not  become  general 
until  the  fourteenth  century  and  it  was  only  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  that  the  art  of  the  mason  and  the  skill 
of  the  brickmaker  combined  to  produce  results  at  all  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  our  own  day.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ceramic  and  metallurgical  industries,  demands 
were  made  for  brick  and  furnace  materials  which  would 
stand  higher  temperatures  than  had  hitherto  been  used. 
With  the  advent  of  the  chemist  and  the  geologist,  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  in  the  selecting  and  the  application  of 
those  clays  which  would  meet  the  new  requirements  both 
in  a  physical  and  chemical  sense.  Yet  the  mediaeval  al¬ 
chemist  was  possessed  of  considerable  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  various  clays  and  cleverly  applied  them  in 
making  fire-resisting  retorts,  crucibles  and  furnaces. 


Agricola  describes  the  methods  used  in  preparing  fire-clay 
retorts  and  crucibles,  and  the  practice  in  constructing 
furnaces.  The  clay  was  pugged,  molded,  dried  and  burned 
by  wood  fires.  The  hearth-furnaces  were  similar  to  the 
cupelling  furnaces  used  at  the  present  time  in  Germany, 
in  which  the  movable  roof,  made  of  tile  nicely  fitted 
to  form  an  arch  inside  a  round  angle-iron  band,  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  feature. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era,  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  pottery  was  lost.  The  Moors  revived  the  pot¬ 
tery  industry  in  Europe  and  produced  the  beautiful  glazed 
ware  which  derived  its  name  of  Majolica  from  the  island 
of  Majorca. 

The  infusible  constituent  of  porcelain  and  indeed  of  all 
china  ware  is  kaoline.  This  name  is  derived  from  a 
mountain  of  felspar  in  China,  which,  in  disintegrating,  sup¬ 
plied  kaolinite  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  por- 
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Moulding  and  Burning  Clay  Pots.  (Agricola.) 


celain.  The  first  class  refractory  brick  and  vessels,  which 
are  made  from  clays,  contain  considerable  kaoline  an4  but 
little  quartz;  the  silica  refractories  have  much  silica  and 
little  kaoline.  Either  constituent  is  fusible  with  difficulty; 
together  they  make  a  relatively  easily  fusible  mi^ure. 

While  in  Europe  the  potter’s  art  preceded  that  of  the 
brick  maker,  in  the  United  States,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
In  1640,  some  Dutch  settlers  on  Long  Island  erected  both 
potteries  and  brickyards.  While  the  brick  industry  has 
flourished  the  pottery  industry  has  made  relatively  little 
progress  until  the  last  few  years.  The  production  of  clay 
products  ranks  as  an  important  industry;  its  value  follows 
closely  that  of  iron  and  coal.  Yet  the  makers  of  good 
china  ware  today  may  be  counted  on  one  hand.  It  is  in 
the  field  of  brick,  and  especially  of  refractories,  that  the 
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United  States  has  been  a  close  pursuer  of  the  success 
achieved  by  England. 

The  character  of  the  clay  brick  which  was  used  for 
general  purposes  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  was 
not  suitable  for  standing  the  very  high  temperatures  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  furnaces,  which  it  was  necessary  to  build  to 
meet  the  improved  methods  of  smelting  ores  and  metals. 
Indeed  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  more  highly  silicious 
natural  rocks  such  as  pudding-stone,  granite  and  dinas, 
or  other  quarzites  were  better  suited  for  withstanding 
the  corrosive  action  of  metals  and  slag  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures.  In  the  case  of  the  cupellation  of  silver-lead  and 
fine  burning  of  the  silver,  recourse  was  made  to  bone- 
ash,  by  which  is  understood  the  product  obtained  from 
grinding  bones,  washing  away  the  impurities  and  burning 
the  residual  calcium  double  phosphate.  An  improvement 
was  made  in  the*  first  types  of  open  hearth  furnace  by 
using  a  lining  of  silicious  clay,  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  brick  made  from  the  grinding  of  very 
silicious  rocks  and  bonding  with  a  small  percentage  of 
lime  or  plastic  clay.  The  first  raw  materials  used  for 
this  purpose  were  the  dinas  rocks  found  at  Dinasfels  in 
Glamorganshire  and  ganister,  found  beneath  the  coal  beds 
near  Sheffield  in  England  and  near  Dusseldorf  in  Ger¬ 
many;  other  preferred  materials  were  the  Kieselschist 
found  in  especially  fine  quality  in  Silesen.  Some  of  the 
blown  sands  found  near  the  old  Welsh  smelting  works 
carry  some  four  or  five  per  cent  of  lime  in  the  shape  of 
minute  fragments  of  shells  and  these  produced  a  partial 
fritting  of  the  sand  when  this  was  used  as  a  bottom  for 
reverberatory  furnaces. 

From  the  earliest  times,  considerable  care  was  exercised 
in  selecting  suitable  sands  for  casting  molds.  Kampmann 
in  the  Ann.  des  Mines  gives  the  following  analysis  of 
sands  employed  for  fine  casting  and  states  that  a  good 
sand  for  molds  may  be  artificially  made  from  a  mixture 
of  93  parts  fine  quartzose  sand,  2  parts  red  English  ochre 
and  5  parts  of  aluminous  earth  as  little  calcareous  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Composition  of  Various  Casting-Sands. 


I  II  III  IV 

Silica  . 92.083  91.907  92.913  90.625 

Oxide  of  Iron  .  2.498  2.177  1.249  2.708 

Alumina  .  5.415  5.683  5.850  6.667 


I.  Sand  from  the  foundry  of  Freund  at  Charlottenburg. 
II.  Sand  employed  at  Paris  for  bronzes.  III.  Sand  from 
Manchester.  IV.  Sand  from  the  establishment  of  Lagua 
near  Stromberg. 

The  sand  used  at  the  works  of  Count  Stollberg-Werni- 
gorde,  in  the  Hartz  mountains  famous  for  its  bronze  and 
iron  monuments  and  large  but  fine  castings,  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  two  dried  and  de-hydrated  argillaceous  sand¬ 
stone  sand  from  solid  sandstone  in  the  proportions  name¬ 
ly;  one  part  common  argillaceous  sand,  one  part  alluvial 
sand  and  two  parts  sandstone  sand.  The  analysis  of  this 
mixture  showed  79  parts  silica,  13.7  of  alumnia,  2.4  pro¬ 
toxide  of  iron,  O.  and  magnesia  and  4.6  of  potash.  Analy¬ 
ses  of  some  of  the  famous  Japanese  casting  sands  show 
a  similar  composition. 

With  the  development  of  the  porcelain  industry,  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  refractory  character  of  the  kaoline 
and  other  highly  aluminous  clays.  The  potteries  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  proved  the  value  of  these  high  grade 
clays  in  the  use  of  crucibles  and  furnace  brick. 

The  early  metallurgist,  Berthier,  learned  the  importance 
of  applying  these  clays  for  the  manufacture  of  metallurgi¬ 
cal  furnace  brick.  Following  close  on  the  introduction 
of  aluminous  brick  came  the  realization  of  the  value  of 
graphite  as  material  for  crucibles  and  furnace  linings.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  patent  No.  767,  Jan.  25,  1762, 


was  granted  to  Wm.  White  for  a  “new  invention  in  the 
manufacture  of  crucibles  for  the  melting  of  metals  and 
salts.”  The  specification  directs  that  Stourbridge  and 
Dorsetshire  clay  are  to  be  mixed  with  Woolwich  sand 
and  water  and  that  the  mixture  is  to  be  trodden  with  the 
feet.  The  use  of  coke  in  admixture  with  Stourbridge 
clay  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  was  patented  by 
Anstey,  who  used  two  parts  of  fine  ground  clay  with  one 
of  pounded  gas  coke,  and  prescribed  that  the  coke  was 
not  to  be  crushed  finer  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  and 
that  the  mixture  should  be  worked  with  water  and  well 
trodden.  Ansteys  pots  withstood  eighteen  successive 
fusions  of  cast  iron  provided  they  were  not  subjected  to 
frequent  and  rapid  cooling  and  earned  for  him  a  prize  of  a 
silver  medal  and  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  for  his  inven¬ 
tion  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  was  not  long  afterwards, 
that  an  effort  was  made  to  substitute  plumbage  for  coke 
and  in  1828  Mr.  Charles  Sidney  Smith  was  awarded  £20 
for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  composed  of  Stourbridge 
clay,  coke  and  plumbage.  The  process  of  making  these 
pots  or  crucibles  is  described  in  Vol.  47  of  The  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  They  seem  to  have  been 
of  an  even  homogeneous  character  and  of  considerable 
strength  and  refractoriness.  In  1856  Deville  made  alumina 
crucibles  from  a  mixture  of  gelatinous  alumina  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  calcined  alumina  and  from  an  inti¬ 
mate  mixture  of'  equal  parts  of  alumina  and  pounded 
marble.  These  crucibles  wffien  exposed  to  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  acquired  a  remarkable  degree  of  solidity  and 
resisted  sudden  and  great  changes  in  temperature. 

In  1869,  bauxite,  which  had  been  previously  analyzed  by 
Berthier,  was  suggested  as  a  raw  material  for  crucibles. 
It  obtains  its  name  from  the  hill  called  “Colline  des 
Baux”  from  which  Berthier  obtained  his  sample.  Some 
bauxite  in  Andalusia  had  been  used  by  the  Moors  for  the 
manufacture  of  terra  cotta  ornaments  but  it  w'as  not  until 
the  end  of  the  ’60s  that  it  was  used  as  a  lining  for  fur¬ 
naces.  It  is  not  surprising,  considering  its  physical  prop¬ 
erties,  that  it  has  not  obtained  a  wider  application  for  this 
purpose.  Lime  crucibles  were  made  at  this  time,  and  ex¬ 
periments  were  conducted  by  Deville  in  applying  them 
for  smelting:  but  on  account  of  the  reaction  of  lime  with 
carbon  and  its  tendency  to  slag  with  any  silicious  or 
aluminous  material  it  did  not  obtain  a  wide  field  of  use. 
Furthermore  the  lime  crucibles  disintegrate  when  kept 
for  a  long  time  and  are  unsuited  for  the  melting  of  iron 
or  iron  ores  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  form  cal¬ 
cium  ferrate. 

Magnesia  on  the  other  hand,  soon  obtained  wide  and 
favorable  reputation  as  a  refractory  lining  and  was  used  as 
far  back  as  1S70  in  Bessemer  concerters  and  open  hearths. 
Since  that  time  it  had  steadily  grown  in  favor  and  is  per¬ 
haps  today  the  most  favored  of  all  refractories.  Hardly 
less  useful  than  magnesite  is  dolomite  which  has  been 
favored  by  the  English  and  German  iron  masters  as  a 
lining  for  open  hearth  furnaces  and  Bessemer  converters. 
Unburned  limestone,  when  mixed  with  clay,  has  been  used 
as  a  lining  in  more  recent  years  to  replace  the  old- 
fashioned  bone-ash  and  marl,  both  of  which  were  used  in 
the  18th  century,  but  it  in  turn  has  given  way  to  mag¬ 
nesite.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  high  grade 
magnesite  bricks  manufactured  from  Grecian  and  Styrian 
deposits  have  obtained  the  high  reputation  they  now  de¬ 
servedly  enjoy. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  chromite  has  been  used  as 
a  refractory  material  and  the  lining  of  many  furnaces  have 
withstood  long  sieges  owing  to  the  assistance  which 
chromite  brick  lent  it,  by  being  used  along  the  slag  line, 
as  a  buffer  layer  between  the  magnesite  bottom  and  the 
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lire  brick  foundation,  or  between  the  magnesite  lower,  and 
fire-brick  upper  furnace  walls.  Thus  chromite  prevented 
the  possible  agglomeration  or  fritting  of  these  two  ma¬ 
terials  together.  The  use  of  steatite  (magnesia  and  alum¬ 
ina  silicate)  is  a  comparatively  modern  Innovation,  for 
use  principally  in  electric  furnaces. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent,  or  at  any  rate,  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  the  more  recently  introduced  refractories  is 
carborundum  or  silicide  of  carbon  which  is  produced  in 
an  amorphous  condition  just  outside  the  region  of  heat 
at  which  crystalline  carborundum  is  produced  by  the 
combination  of  silicon  with  carbon  at  the  intense  heat  of 
the  electric  arc  furnace.  Carborundum  enjoys  wide¬ 
spread  use  both  as  a  protective  paint  for  preserv¬ 
ing  brick  against  acid  fume  and  slag  and  also  in 
the  form  of  brick  made  by  mixing  the  fine  carborun- 


FIRE  BRICK  NOTES. 

The  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Co.,  which  began  business 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  will  close  its  plant  in  June  and 
remove  to  Ostrander,  N.  J.,  where  the  firm  operates  an 
immense  plant.  Keen  competition  and  heavy  cost  of 
transporting  raw  material  from  Ostrander,  180  miles 
away  was  given  as  the  reason  for  the  removal. 

The  plant  of  the  local  fire  brick  and  clay  company  of 
Baker  City,  Oregon,  of  which  Mr.  W.  A.  Gosset  is  man¬ 
ager,  has  begun  operations  for  the  season.  This  company 
is  figuring  with  the  drainage  engineer  of  the  agricultural 
department  for  bids  on  the  tile  to  be  used  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  drainage  work  in  South  Idaho,  where  there  are  some 
200,000  acres  of  land  to  be  drained. 

Mr.  Roy  Phelps,  formerly  of  Tilton,  New  Hampshire, 
has  been  engaged  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  large 
plant  of  the  Bayne  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Bayne,  Wash. 


MONSTER  FIRE  BRICK  PLANT. 

The  following  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Joliet 
(Ill.)  News”: 

Probably  the  largest  of  the  industries  in  and  about  Ot¬ 
tawa  is  that  of  the  Chicago  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany.  Buildings  of  this  company  cover  many  acres  of 
ground  at  the  edge  of  the  city  and  along  the  line  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railway.  Ten  years  ago  this  company  located 
in  Ottawa,  though  for  many  years  previous  the  company 
had  been  using  Ottawa  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
goods  produced.  At  that  time  the  Standard  Fire  Brick 
Company,  and  the  Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Company 
were  being  operated  by  the  Standard  Company.  In  1903 
Charles  A.  and  Charles  S.  Reed  made  the  purchase  of  the 
holdings  of  the  Standard  company  and  all  the  properties 
of  the  Ottawa  company  and  consolidated  these  with  the 
Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Company,  which  was  then 
operating  a  plant  in  Chicago  for  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  fire  brick.  In  1907,  it  was  believed  that  all  the 
business  could  be  conducted  better  under  one  stand,  so 
it  was  decided  to  erect  a  monster  plant  and  Ottawa  was 
selected  as  the  location.  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  things  the  city  ever  had.  The  company  has  been 
successful,  this  success  being  due  to  no  one  thing,  but  a 
combination  of  strict  business  methods  of  a  monster  con¬ 
cern.  The  raw  material  at  hand  has  allowed  the  com¬ 
pany  to  bring  out  a  product  considered  far  superior  to 
the  brick  made  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  plant  gives  employment  to  upward  of  200  men,  and 
the  output  is  many  carloads  per  week.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are  Charles  S.  Reed,  president  and  treasurer; 
H.  L.  Ahrbecker,  secretary;  F.  A.  Guignon,  local  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  is  assisted  by  Dennis  O’Connor  and  Andrew 
Lindholm. 
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Preparation  of  Furnace  Hearths  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

(Agricola.) 

dum  with  a  small  quantity  of  fire  clay  or  lime.  Other 
carbon-siloxicon  compounds  like  siloxicon  CaSPO  seem 
not  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  carborundum,  in  fact  siloxi¬ 
con  changes  into  carborundum  at  very  high  temperatures. 

Another  realm  of  refractories  is  found  in  the  metals 
particularly  iron,  both  cast  and  wrought,  nickel,  gold  and 
platinum.  Cast  iron  kettles  wear  exceedingly  well  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  exposed  to  high  or  sudden  changes  in 
temperatures.  They  are  especially  useful  in  metallurgy 
of  argentiferous  lead  by  both  the  Parks  and  P'attinson 
processes.  For  certain  purposes,  crucibles  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  are  very  economical  and  highly  efficient. 
Platinum  finds  its  greatest  use  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
for  holding  slags  and  mixtures  which  are  subjected  to 
high  temperatures  in  fusion  and  in  the  form  of  kettles  for 
holding  66  degree  sulphuric  acid  in  the  process  of  refining. 
Finally  the  manufacture  of  asbestos  mixtures  in  recent 
years  has  enabled  us  to  develop  the  application  of  insulat¬ 
ing  and  protective  covering.— Wisconsin  Engineer. 


MATTHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  FACILITATES 

WORK. 

In  an  article  concerning  the  paving  work,  being  carried 
on  at  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  the  following  appeared: 

“The  work  of  laying  the  brick  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  a  Matthews  brick  conveyor.  This  is  a 
trough  built  of  stout  iron-faced  planking  through  which 
runs  an  endless  chain  of  rollers.  The  brick  are  set  on 
the  rollers,  given  a  slight  impetus,  and  the  conveyor 
being  sloped,  the  brick  are  carried  by  gravity  to  the 
place  where  the  bricklayers  set  them  in  place.  The  con¬ 
tractors  for  this  piece  of  work  claim  a  saving  of  fully 
50  per  cent  in  the  time  and  labor  of  handling  the  brick 
over  the  old  wheelbarrow  and  hand  method.  It  is  the 
first  time  such  a  machine  was  ever  used  in  Fort  Worth 
for  the  purpose  named.” 


CONDEMNED. 

The  front  wall  of  a  concrete  store  building  at  Linton, 
Ind.,  fell  in  on  April  10th,  and  after  inspecting  same  the 
city  condemned  the  building  and  ordered  it  to  be  torn 
down  at  once. 


TRENTON  STILL  IN  THE  LEAD. 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
lost  its  grip  as  a  domestic  pottery  center,  yet  in  the 
production  of  combined  ceramic  materials  it  still  leads 
all  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Pottery  ware  has  been  manufactured  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  pioneer  being  John  S. 
McCully,  who  from  1799  to  1852  made  flower  pots,  pie 
plates,  etc.,  of  red  clay.  The  year  of  his  retirement  a 
more  modern  pottery  was  established  by  Taylor  &  Speeler, 
who  made  yellow  and  Rockingham  ware.  Asbury  &  Mil¬ 
lington  made  the  first  sanitary  ware  in  1853,  and  in  1859 
Rhodes  &  Yates  began  the  manufacture  of  white  granite 
and  cream  colored  ware. 

In  the  early  days  of  potting  in  Trenton  many  serious 
obstacles  were  encountered.  Experienced  labor  was  at 
a  premium,  competent  potters  were  little  inclined  to  come 
over  from  Europe,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  raw,  inexperienced  work¬ 
men  the  intricacies  of  the  trade.  But  in  the  early  sixties 
there  developed  a  boom  in  the  construction  of  new  pot¬ 
teries  and  the  arrival  here  of  skilled  European  mechanics, 
gathering  so  rapidly  in  strength  that  within  a  few  years 
Trenton  was  sailing  along  on  the  very  top  wave  of  pot¬ 
tery  success. 

Since  that  time  Trenton  and  pottery  manufacture  have 
been  synonymous.  Today  there  are  more  than  fifty  dis¬ 
tinct  plants  in  the  city,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
grades  of  ware,  and  furnishing  employment  to  several 
thousand  people.  Trenton’s  railway  and  water  advan¬ 
tages  are  not  surpassed  by  any,  pottery  center  in  the 
country. 

In  1863  John  Moses  began  producing  decorated  table 
and  toilet  ware,  and  at  that  time  there  was  only  one 
workman  in  the  city’s  ten  potteries  skilled  in  that  branch 
of  the  art.  The  decorations  consisted  of  conventional 
bands  of  plain  colors  and  of  gold. 

The  war,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  industry  was  in 
swaddling  clothes,  proved  to  be  the  salvation  of  American 
pottery  manufacture,  of  which  Trenton  was  just  then  fur¬ 
nishing  the  major  portion.  Prior  to  that  time  the  job¬ 
bers  had  ignored  home  products,  laboring  under  the  de¬ 
lusion  that  they  were  inferior  to  imported  goods.  But 
the  high  duty  placed  on  imports  during  that  turbulent  era 
rendered  the  purchase  of  Trenton  ware  a  necessity.  Once 
afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  worth, 
the  potteries  became  overwhelmed  with  orders,  many  of 
which  they  were  unable  to  fill. 

Trenton  has  more  reason  for  being  thankful  for  the 
popularity  of  a  high  protective  tariff  than  any  other  city 
in  the  country,  for  without  such  protection  the  American 
pottery  industry  would  be  wiped  out. 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  every  ordinary  piece 
of  table  ware  represents  labor,  and  in  Trenton  the  potters 
receive  double  the  wages  paid  in  England.  Attracted 
by  the  better  conditions,  the  most  skillful  of  the  English 
workmen  began  coming  here  after  the  war,  and  before 
many  years  Trenton  had  earned  the  name  of  being  the 
Staffordshire  of  America. 

Within  the  past  thirty  years  potteries  have  been  erected 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  city,  the  most  modern 
machinery  has  been  secured  to  facilitate  manufacture, 


original  designs  and  shapes  have  enhanced  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  product,  and  the  number  of  operatives  fur¬ 
nished  with  employment  has  been  vastly  increased.  Ware 
that  has  acquired  world-wide  reputation  has  been  turned 
out  of  local  plants,  and  some  of  the  finest  is  sold  in  the 
famous  potting  centers  of  the  old  world. 

All  kinds  of  ware,  from  the  most  common  to  Majolica, 
from  white  granite  to  the  finest  porcelain,  from  knobs 
for  electric  wires  to  sanitary  appliances  for  palaces,  are 
now  made  here  and  sold  in  large  quantities. 

Not  only  in  delicate  porcelain  do  Trenton  potters  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance,  but  they  are  striding  forward  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade.  The  competion  is  sharp  with  for¬ 
eign  countries,  even  the  high  tariff  not  to  great  extent 
barring  the  product  of  the  less  liberally  compensated 
European  workmen. 

The  Trenton  potter,  however,  each  year  brings  his 
goods  nearer  perfection,  and  now  when  standing  beside 
the  foreign  product,  very  often  the  Trenton  ware  shows 
to  the  best  advantage  not  only  in  the  quality  of  its  mate¬ 
rial  but  in  its  decoration. 

Probably  in  no  industry  has  greater  improvement  been 
made  in  this  country  during  the  last  few  years  than  that 
of  pottery. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  many  extensive  buyers  of 
pottery  ware  before  going  abroad  for  their  goods  now 
come  to  Trenton  and  place  large  orders,  while  a  few 
years  ago  the  custom  was  to  load  up  in  Europe  and  fill 
in  with  American  ware. 

The  past  year  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the  Trenton 
potters,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  good.  The 
spring  samples  which  are  now  being  exhibited  are  supe¬ 
rior  in  many  particulars  to  the  goods  shown  in  past  sea¬ 
sons,  and  large  orders  are  probable. 

In  offices  and  workshops  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  exists 
over  the  outlook.  Good  feeling  between  the  pottery  own¬ 
ers  and  the  operatives  prevails  to  a  degree  so  noticeable 
that  a^  celebrated  manufacturer  of  England,  who  recently 
visited  our  potteries,  upon  reaching  home  said  in  a  letter 
to  a  Trenton  friend:  “I  have  tried  to  inject  a  little  of 
your  Trenton  spirit  into  our  works,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
I  am  succeeding.” 

No  one  will  deny  that  Trenton’s  fame  as  a  pottery 
center  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  city 
into  one  of  the  most  famous,  from  a  manufacturing  stand¬ 
point,  in  the  entire  world.  It  was  the  Trenton  potter  who 
struggled  as  the  pioneer  in  the  business  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  and  so  successful  were  his  efforts  that  Trenton 
ware  is  now  used  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Year  by  year  the  artistic  features  of  the  product  are 
improved,  as  the  competition  is  sharp  and  buyers  clamor 
for  novelties.  The  Trenton  potteries  are  busy  hives  of 
industry  where  6,000  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  earn 
good  wages. 

In  the  decorating  room  artists  of  rare  talent  frequently 
are  developed,  and  their  skill  commands  the  highest  wages 
paid  to  any  workmen  in  the  city.  A  few  years  ago  most 
of  the  finest  china  painting  in  the  Trenton  potteries  was 
by  men  who  learned  the  art  in  England,  Germany  and 
Japan,  but  now  they  have  been  supplanted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  people  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  local 
potteries. 
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By  P.  L.  Simpson. 

During  my  recent  trip  abroad,  covering  a  period  of 
four  and  one-half  months,  it  was  my  privilege  to  obtain 
permission  to  visit  some  of  the  best  sand-lime  brick 
works  in  Europe.  My  first  experience  was  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  arriving  as  I  did  in  Glasgow,  I  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Brand,  Jr., 
of  Perth,  Scotland,  whom  I  had  met  in  this  country  about 
a  year  previous.  Mr.  Brand  immediately  gave  me  a  very 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  him  and  inspect  his  works 
as  requested. 

The  Silicated  Brick  &  Stone  Co.,  of  Perth,  Scotland, 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Brand,  who  is  also  a  member  of  this 
Association.  That  gentleman  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal 
of  credit,  because  notwithstanding  many  obstacles,  he  has 
now  one  of  the  best  sand  lime-brick  plants  in  Europe. 
One  can  realize  how  many  difficulties  he  has  ecountered 
when  I  state  that  he  had  to  rebuild  his  plant  before  ob¬ 
taining  satisfactory  results. 

The  first  outfit  was  designed  by  an  English  firm — 
which  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  a  great  bulk  of  it  was 
rejected.  Then  Mr.  Brand  made  a  trip  to  Germany  where 
he  bought  another  outfit,  which  also  proved  to  be  a  fail¬ 
ure,  and  a  very  small  part  of  that  outfit  was  retained. 
The  press,  for  example,  was  discarded  after  a  two  week’s 
run.  Then,  after  all  this  experience,  involving  great  ex¬ 
pense  and  worry,  he  became  his  own  engineer  and  his 
present  outfit  is  the  result. 

The  essential  features  of  Mr.  Brand’s  plant  comprise: 

1st:  The  thorough  pulverization  of  the  caustic  lime. 
No  part  of  it  being  coarser  than  100  mesh. 

2nd:  The  batch  system  is  used  to  measure  the  sand 
and  lime.  In  other  words,  a  definite  quantity  of  sand  is 
united  to  a  definite  quantity  of  lime. 

3rd:  An  adequate  and  changeable  amount  of  water  is 
used  when  the  batch  of  sand  and  lime  is  dumped  into  a 
batch  mixer.  When  I  say  changeable,  I  mean  that  the 
quantity  of  water  is  varied,  according  as  the  dampness 
of  the  sand  varies.  The  sand  is  dredged  from  the  river 
Tay,  and  naturally  the  dampness  in  same  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  taken  for  transportation  to  works — 
but  a  given  quantity  of  water  is  always  used  with  a  given 
quantity  of  sand,  which  contains  the  same  content  of 
water. 

4th:  After  siloing  the  mixture,  it  is  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press  by  being  put  through  two  grinding  and 
mixing  pans.  First  the  material  is  ground  and  mixed  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  silo,  and  after  it  leaves  the  first  pan, 
it  receives  another  grinding,  mixing  and  mulling,  when 
it  receives  the  necessary  water.  You  can  readily  see  from 
this  bare  outline  of  Mr.  Brand’s  process,  how  thoroughly 
he  prepares  the  material.  His  aim  is  to  get  plasticity  and 
of  all  the  plants  I  visited  in  my  travels,  I  did  not  find  one 


that  prepared  the  material  as  thoroughly  as  did  Mr. 
Brand. 

His  object,  is  of  course,  to  manufacture  face  brick,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  quite  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  every 
known  expedient  to  produce  a  first  class  article.  The 
quality  of  brick  produced  at  Mr.  Brand’s  works  impressed 
me  most  favorably.  A  cracked  or  chipped  brick  is  of  rare 
occurrence. 

The  lime  used  is  not  first  class,  having  like  most  limes 
in  Scotland  a  content  of  magnesia,  running  from  6  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent,  but,  notwithstanding  this  drawback, 
his  brick  are  first  class. 

From  a  test  made  by  David  Kirkaldy  of  London  on  the 
strength  and  porosity  of  Mr.  Brand’s  brick,  the  following 
table  gives  the  results; 


STRESS  IN  POUNDS 
Base  when 


Test 

description 

Dimensions 

area 

cracked 

cracked 

No. 

inches 

sq.  in 

slightly  generally  crushed 

2194 

Sand  lime 

2.82 

9.03x4.40 

39.73 

268,800 

282,400 

282,400 

brick  (no  recess)  A3 

2192 

Do.  (reces'd) 
one  side.  A1 

2.82 

9.04x4.38 

39.60 

202,000 

217,500 

217,500 

2193 

Do.  Do.  A2 

2.84 

9.03x4.40 

39.73 

198,200 

210,000 

210,000 

2197 

Do.  Do,  B5 

2.88 

9.00x4.38 

39.42 

187,200 

194,600. 

194,600 

2196 

Do.  Do.  B3 

2.94 

9.04x4.40 

39.78 

162,500 

171,000 

171,000 

2195 

Do.  Do.  B2 

2.88 

9.00x4.38 

39.42 

140,300 

144,200 

144,200 

“Made  from  River 

Tay  Sand,  and  8 

Per 

Cent  Lime” 

Mean 

39.61 

193,167 

203,283 

203,283 

“Bricks  marked  A 

made  12th  April” 

lbs.  per  sq. 

in 

4,877 

5,132 

5,132 

’’Bricks  marked  B 

made  26th  April”  tons  per  sq.  ft  313.6  330.0  330.0 

Test.  Description.  Before.  After  24  hrs.  Difference.  Absorption.. 


Immer¬ 

Immer¬ 

No. 

sion. 

sion. 

00 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb. 

per  cent. 

2198) 

A4(  7.746 

8.422 

.676 

8.74) 

) 

( 

) 

2199)  as  above  A5(  7.826 

8.445 

.619 

7.91)  7.73 

) 

( 

•  ) 

2200) 

B4(  8.243 

8.782 

.539 

6.54) 

D.  S. 

Summing 

up  this  table 

you  will 

find  that 

the  brick 

withstood  an  average  of  5,132  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the 


average  base  area  being  39.61  and  the  results  as  to  por¬ 
osity  showed  an  average  of  7.73  per  cent.  Calculation  is 
based  on  a  24  hours  immersion.  You  will  doubtless  real¬ 
ize  how  excellent  these  results  are.  Mr.  Brand’s  plant  is 
the  only  one  in  Scotland  now  running.  Another  plant 
was  established  at  Bathgate,  promoters  having  a  scheme 
of  mixing  asbestos  with  the  sand.  I  saw  several  build¬ 
ings  built  with  artificial  stone  from  this  plant  but  they 
were  crumbling  away,  which  gives  the  sand-lime  brick 
industry  a  set  back  in  that  part  of  the  country.  A  friend 
of  mine  owned  a  large  interest  in  this  plant,  but  he  stated 
to  me  it  was  a  complete  failure.  There  are  but  three 
plants  that  I  know  of  in  England  and  two  of  the  three  are 
running.  Two  of  them  I  visited.  One  near  Liverpool, 
called  the  Hydraulic  Brick  &  Stone  Co.  The  plant  is 
erected  to  use  the  system  known  in  this  country  as  the 
Schwartz  process.  The  sand  that  is  used  is  a  little  like 
our  Michigan  City  sand,  namely,  blown  up  by  the  :  ea 
into  sand  dunes,  and  has  all  the  unfavorable  conditions 
incident  to  a  blown  sand.  This  plant  has  been  idle  for 
a  year  and  is  for  sale. 

The  other  plant  I  visited  was  that  of  “Colliers  Limited” 
at  Reading,  near  London,  but  it  was  merely  an  incident 
to  their  clay  works,  which  is  quite  extensive.  At  the 
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time  of  my  visit  they  were  making  a  black  brick,  using 
bone  black  dust.  They  use  the  pre-hydrate  system  slak¬ 
ing  the  lime  in  the  cylinders  below  the  cars.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  at  all  extensive,  as  they  are  unable  to  sell 
their  product  in  London  in  competition  with  clay  brick. 

The  sand-lime  brick  industry  has  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
proven  successful  in  the  British  Isles.  The  ,e?sons  for 
this  are  that  there  are  immense  deposits  of  first  class 
clay  in  England,  brick  being  produced  and  sold  at  a  very 
low  price,  and  in  Scotland  the  drawback  is  that  exten¬ 
sive  stone  quarries  are  plentiful  and  therefore  stone  of 
various  kinds  for  building  purposes  is  sold  very  cheap. 

Passing  over  to  the  continent,  the  first  plant  I  visited 
was  near  Zurich,  Switzerland,  the  owners  of  the  works 
being  Hunsicker  &  Co.  They  are  about  20  miles  from 
Zurich.  Notwithstanding  that  I  had  a  card  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Hunsicker  from  an  influential  party,  I  was 
denied  admittance  to  a  large  proportion  of  his  works. 
He  showed  me  only  the  lower  floor  of  his  factory.  They 
have  two  double-mold  rotary  presses  and  one  single¬ 
mold  rotary  press,  making  20,000  a  day  on  each  of  the 
former,  and  10,000  on  the  latter.  They  have  also  seven 
hardening  cylinders.  The  brick  made  there  were  excel¬ 
lent  in  quality,  which  I  ascribed  quite  largely  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  sand.  The  sand  bank  is  really  a  gravel  de¬ 
posit.  They  screen  the  stones  out  of  the  gravel  for  ce¬ 
ment  products,  the  sand  being  retained  for  sand-lime 
brick.  The  examination  of  this  sand  showed  great  vari¬ 
ability  of  grain  and  also  sharpness,  and  this  favorable 
condition  showed  its  effect  on  the  product. 

My  aim  in  traveling  in  Europe  was  to  delay  my  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  sand-lime  brick  industry  until  I  had  arrived 
at  Berlin,  which  is  the  real  center  for  stand-lime  brick 
manufacture.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  was  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obtaining  the  proper  introductions  and  entree 
to  five  different  works  in  and  around  Berlin.  These  in¬ 
troductions  were  due  largely  to  the  courtesies  of  the 
“Ton-Industrie  Zeitung.”  That  newspaper  is  the  leading 
organ  for  the  sand-lime  brick  industry  in  Germany.  It  is 
a  remarkable  publication,  having  three  issues  per  week, 
and  their  establishment  consists  of  a  complete  corps  of 
editors,  representing  the  various  interests,  the  sand-lime 
brick  department  being  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  Krieger,  and 
I  can  fully  attest  to  the  uniform  courtesy  extended  to 
me  by  that  gentleman  and  also  Mr.  Waidner  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  and  lime  department.  That  gentleman  showed  me 
through  the  establishment,  which  was  well  worth  seeing. 
They  have  an  immense  laboratory  with  fourteen  chemists 
at  work  testing  all  manner  of  material  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  brick  of  all  kinds  and  clay  goods  in  general.  There 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  newspaper  to  side¬ 
track  or  to  minimize  the  importance  of  sand-lime  brick 
manufacture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
strange  if  they  would  not  recognize  an  industry  that  has 
upwards  of  350  different  plants  making  sand-lime  brick  in 
Germany.  It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  that  a 
paper  of  the  prominence  and  influence  of  the  “Ton-In¬ 
dustrie  Zeitung”  should  follow  up  every  possible  item  in 
connection  with  the  development  and  production  of  the 
sand-lime  brick  business. 

Mr.  Krieger  gave  me  an  introduction  to  a  gentleman 
who  is  recognized  as  the  foremost  authority  on  the  technic 
of  sand-lime  brick  in  Europe.  That  gentleman  is  Mr. 
George  Beil.  I  was  pleased  to  meet  the  gentleman  in 
Berlin  and  to  have  a  lengthy  conversation  with  him,  and 
I  was  quite  impressed  not  only  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  business  that  this  gentleman  has,  but  his  uniform 
courtesy  to  a  complete  stranger  to  him  as  I  was,  it  being 


sufficient  for  him  that  I  represented  a  member  of  this 
Association  and  also  to  some  extent  the  sand-lime  brick 
industry  in  this  country. 

There  is  one  part  especially  of  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  Beil  that  I  desire  to  mention  here.  You  will  notice 
that  a  table  was  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Brand,  of  Perth, 
Scotland,  giving  the  crushing  strength  of  his  brick,  giv¬ 
ing  the  base  area  of  the  samples.  I  cannot  recall  a  table 
showing  strength  of  brick  before  in  my  reading,  that  gives 
the  base  area  of  the  brick  tested.  It  has  been  generally 
considered  by  manufacturers  in  America  that  the 
strength  of  the  brick  made  in  Germany  was  very  much 
inferior  to  those  made  in  this  country.  Mr.  Beil,  how¬ 
ever,  stated  that  the  cause  of  this  impression  was  due  to 
the  manner  of  testing  our  brick  in  America.  We  test 
the  brick  for  crushing  strength  on  its  flat,  using  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  whole  brick,  but  this  is  not  the  method  in 
Germany  and  France,  and  possibly  other  countries  in 
Europe.  In  Germany,  they  divide  the  brick  in  two  and 
place  one-half  above  the  other,  the  joints  all  being  made 
solid  by  plaster  of  paris  or  sulphur.  By  halving  the  brick, 
it  makes  a  difference,  according  to  Mr.  Beil,  of  30  per 
cent  in  the  result.  Thus,  if  the  brick  is  tested  as  it  is  in 
this  country,  namely  with  the  entire  area  of  the  brick  and 
it  would  show  a  strength  of  4,500  lbs,  to  the  square  inch, 
by  cutting  it  in  two  and  testing  it  as  they  do  in  Germany, 
the  strength  apparently  would  be  reduced  about  1,350  lbs 
Mr.  Beil,  therefore  desires  to  have  this  understood,  espe¬ 
cially  by  this  Association,  that  in  comparing  the  strength 
of  brick  made  in  Germany  with  those  made  in  this  country 
that  the  difference  in  the  method  of  testing  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  E.  Leduc,  author  of  the  “Essais  Sur  le  Silico  Cal- 
caire,”  pages  19  and  21,  uses  a  round  sample  of  sand-lime 
brick  in  arriving  at  crushing  strength.  His  rule  is  to  use 
the  cylinder  the  height  of  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
diameter,  and  Mr.  Leduc  goes  to  considerable  trouble 
to  obtain  this  condition.  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  this 
explanation  from  Mr.  Beil,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  use  my  influence  in  correcting  this  unfair  and  un¬ 
just  comparison. 

In  Germany,  there  is  an  institution  known  as  the 
“Verein  der  Kalksandstenfabriken”  which  is  a  union  of 
sand-lime  brick  manufacturers,  and  which  maintains  a 
regular  office  in  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
industry  in  Germany.  The  essential  requirements  for 
admittance  to  that  union  is  to  produce  brick  having  a 
certain  strength  and  quality.  That  strength  is  140  kg.  sq. 
cm.  which  is  equivalent  to  very  nearly  2,000  lbs.  to  the  sq. 
in. 

Mr.  H.  Buchartz  of  the  department  for  the  examination 
of  building  material  at  the  Royal  Bureau  for  testing  mate¬ 
rial  at  Gross-Lichterfelde-West,  makes  the  following 
statement  in  his  book  on  sand-lime  brick,  published  in 
1908.  “Experience  has  proven  that  with  a  practical  equip¬ 
ment  and  proper  method,  no  difficulties  arise  in  manu¬ 
facturing  sand-lime  brick  with  a  strength  of  140  kg.  per 
sq.  cm.  Therefore,  the  Association  of  sand-lime  brick 
manufacturers  puts  its  members  under  obligation  (in  1903) 
to  manufacture  sand-lime  brick  having  a  minimum  crush¬ 
ing  strength  of  at  least  140  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  Many  fac¬ 
tories,  however,  produce  sand-lime  brick  with  a  crushing 
strength  up  to  300  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  and  even  more.” 

The  Sand-Lime  Brick  Association  also  uses  for  its 
own  protection  a  trade  mark  which  is  an  equilateral  tri¬ 
angel  with  the  words  K.  S.  V.  printed  therein  in  large 
letters.  These  letters  indicate  the  initials  of  the  name 
of  their  Association,  namely  the  “Vereins  der  Kalksand- 
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steinfabriken”  and  this  trade  mark  is  printed  on  the  en¬ 
velopes  and  letter  heads  of  the  Association,  and  is  some¬ 
times  stamped  on  the  brick.  The  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  are  therefore,  under  obligation  to  produce  sand- 
lime  brick  with  this  minimum  crushing  strength,  and 
should  a  manufacturer  fail  to  fulfill  this  requirement,  he 
forfeits  the  right  to  use  the  trade  mark  until  evidence  has 
been  furnished  to  show  that  the  standard  has  again  been 
reached.  The  annual  dues  paid  by  each  member  are  based 
upon  the  quantity  of  Brick  produced.  From  one  to  ten 
millions  production,  the  dues  are  twenty  marks  per  mil¬ 
lion;  from  eleven  to  twenty  millions,  twelve  marks  per 
million;  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five  millions,  six  marks 
per  million;  the  maximum  is  410  marks  per  year.  The 
various  committees  appointed  by  the  Association  are; 
Committee  on  new  processes,  machines,  etc.,  committee 
on  rules  and  regulations  and  a  committee  on  publications. 

The  Association  has  been  one  of  great  influence  in  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  sand-lime  brick  in¬ 
dustry,  not  only  in  Germany  but  all  over  Europe.  Its 
active  membership,  each  one  representing  a  sand-lime 
brick  factory,  consisted  in  June  1910  of  78  members.  There 
are  sand-lime  brick  factories,  even  in  Berlin,  that  are  not 
eligible  for  admission  into  the  Union,  for  th  ereason  that 
they  are  not  complying  with  the  requirement  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  their  brick.  In  all 
fairness,  however,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  of  at 
least  one  of  these  outside  concerns,  I  found  that  the  fault 
was  not  due  to  their  process  of  their  machinery,  but  to 
their  sand.  In  fact,  one  of  the  best  plants  I  visited  ;in 
Germany  was  outside  of  the  Association  and  produced  a 
brick  that  was  not  up  to  the  standard  in  strength,  but  they 
simply  had  been  unfortunate  in  selecting  a  location  close 
to  the  market  of  course,  but  with  a  sand  that  was  very 
inferior  and  therefore  an  inferior  production  was  the  re¬ 
sult. 

Touching  on  the  question  of  lime,  fortunately  for  Berlin 
there  are  immense  deposits  of  lime  stone  at  Kalkberge 
near  Ruddersdorf  which  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
city  and  accessible  by  water.  It  is  a  lime  somewhat 
hydraulic  in  its  nature,  having  a  considerable  percentage 
of  silica  in  its  composition,  but  quite  free  from  magnesia. 

This  lime  is  burnt  in  continuous  kilns  of  the  Hoffman- 
type.  Very  large  works  have  been  erected  at  Kalkberge 
and  one  prominent  brick  works  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Berlin  burns  its  own  lime.  I  refer  to  the  Berliner 
Kalksandsteinwerke-Robert  Guthmann.  They  have  a 
twenty-six  chamber  continuous  kiln,  Hoffman-type,  burn¬ 
ing  100,000  kg.  of  lime  per  day  which  is  equal  to  about 
110  tons. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  of 
Sand-lime  Brick  Manufacturers.  I  was  enabled  to  obtain 
the  entree  to  three  of  the  five  sand-lime  brick  works  that 
I  visited  in  and  around  Berlin.  These  three  establish¬ 
ments  represented  three  different  processes.  The  first 
works  I  visited  was  erected  about  eight  years  ago.  The 
sand  was  of  good  quality  and  the  lime  was  obtained  from 
the  neighboring  lime  stone  deposits  at  Kalkberge.  The 
characteristic  of  this  establishment  was  mainly  the  method 
of  treating  the  lime,  which  is  known  in  Germany  as  the 
“Loesch-trommel”  or  slaking  drum  process  and  which 
consisted  in  this  particular  case  in  slaking  all  of  the 
lime  and  one-third  of  the  sand  in  a  slaking  drum.  This 
makes  an  excellent  basis  for  the  remainder  of  the  sand 
to  be  mixed  later  in  a  w'et  pan.  These  works  have  two 
double  mould  rotary  presses,  each  making  32  brick  per 
minute,  or  an  average  of  18,000  per  day  each  running  10 
hours  per  day.  Caustic  lime  was  pulverized  to  about 
60  to  80  mesh,  which  was  not  as  fine  as  the  superintendent 


would  have  desired.  My  impression  of  the  plant  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  although  in  some  respects  it  was  not  ideal,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  some  guess  work  in  the  process,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  uniting  of  the  remaining  portion  of  raw 
sand  with  the  drum  mixture  was  done  by  two  men  shove¬ 
ling  both  the  drum  mixture  and  the  raw  sand  into  an  ele- 


Residence  of  C.  Mohnike,  Works  Director  of  the  Berliner- Kalk- 

sandsteinwerke. 


vator  to  be  elevated  to  the  wet  pan.  Notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  however,  the  plant  was  well  managed.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  fine  order,  and  with  this  defect  corrected, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  the  superintendent  as  being 
a  defect,  the  plant  would  certainly  be  an  excellent  one. 
The  slaking  drum  idea  appealed  to  me  as  being  correct  in 
(To  be  continued.) 


SAND  LIME  NOTES. 

The  Rochester  Composite  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
recently  booked  an  order  to  supply  3,000,000  sand  lime 
brick  for  the  new  Central  Railway  Station,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

A  new  sand  lime  brick  plant  is  being  built  at  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta,  Canada,  with  a  capacity  of  80,000  brick  per 
day.  The  machinery,  which  was  furnished  by  Jackson 
&  Church,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  already  been  shipped. 

The  Saginaw  Brick  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  planning  to 
put  in  sufficient  machinery  to  double  the  present  plant 
capacity,  bringing  the  output  up  to  55,000  per  ten-hour 
day.  The  company  reports  excellent  prospects  for  1912, 
and  the  plant  is  kept  busy  supplying  the  demand  in  that 
locality. 

The  Toronto  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Can.,  expects  to  have 
its  new  plant  in  operation  by  the  middle  of  June.  The 
capacity  of  the  new  plant  will  be  50,000  brick  per  day. 
This  with  their  other  two  plants  gives  them  about  100,000 
per  day.  They  report  that  they  are  now  3,000,000  behind 
on  orders.  We  understand  that  this  company  has  bought 
two  sand  lime  brick  plants  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  one  of 
which  is  in  operation. 

We  note  that  the  Harbour  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
recently  installed  a  16-mold  rotary  press,  made  by  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  and  they  are  now 
producing  some  fine  brick. 

We  understand  that  the  sand  lime  factories  at  Jack- 
son  and  Michigan  City,  Mich.,  will  soon  be  operated 
under  the  same  general  management  as  the  Saginaw 
Brick  Co.,  the  Grande  Brick  Co.,  and  the  South  Michigan 
Brick  Co.,  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  Sacramento  Sand-lime  Brick  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
recently  issued  an  attractive  booklet  containing  many 
letters  telling  of  the  excellent  wearing  qualities  of  the 
brick  manufactured  by  this  company. 
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BAIRD  AUTOMATIC  POT  MOLDER. 

The  Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which 
has  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  been  making  ma¬ 
chinery  especially  for  the  flower  pot  manufacturers,  have 
now  added  to  their  line  two  sizes  of  molding  machines,  the 
smaller  size,  or  No.  1  ma¬ 
chine,  making  everything  up 
to  6  ins.  diameter  and  6  ins. 
depth,  and  the  larger,  or  No. 

2  machine  making  from  5  ins. 
up  to  12  ins.  diameter  arid 
depth.  The  No.  2  machine  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 

These  machines  are  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  capable  of  a  very 
large  range  of  work  outside 
of  making  flower  pots,  and 
up  to  date  manufacturers  of 
pottery  now  realize  that  the 
less  their  ware  has  to  be  han¬ 
dled  the  less  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing.  It  has  been  proven 
time  and  again  that  ware 
made  on  the  Baird  pot  mold- 
er  is  handled  on  an  average 
from  four  to  five  times  less 
than  by  the  usual  method, 
and  as  it  only  requires  one 

mold  for  any  particular  size 
or  shape  it  is  a  fact  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  saving  in 
space  which  is  often  needed  badly,  is  very  great  indeed. 

These  machines  are  no  new  experiment,  as  Mr.  W.  J. 
Baird,  the  inventor  and  designer,  perfected  them  several 
years  ago  and  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  has 
placed  a  number  of  machines  among  the  leading  pot¬ 
teries  where  they  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

Any  manufacturer  who  is  interested  will  receive  full 
information  on  these  machines  by  writing  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  will  also  be  pleased  to  give  them  any  other 
assistance  in  cutting  the  cost  of  production,  as  on  account 
of  their  wide  and  varied  experience  among  potteries,  they 
have  become  expert  along  these  lines. 

In  addition  to  the  above  machines,  they  also  make  a 
line  of  pug  or  ball  machines,  pot  trimming  machines,  and 
special  machinery  for  any  purpose.  Any  manufacturer 
having  any  special  shapes  to  make  will  receive  courteous 
and  confidential  treatment  if  desirous  of  trying  out  some¬ 
thing  new  in  mechanical  lines. 


BRICK  PREFERRED  TO  MACADAM. 

The  State  Highway  Department  of  New  York  has 
granted  a  petition  of  the  trustees  and  property  owners 
regarding  the  paving  of  Cayuga  St.,  Seneca,  Falls,  N.  Y., 
asking  that  brick  paving  be  constructed  instead  of  maca¬ 
dam  as  was  originally  planned. 


CHAMBERS’  CHICAGO  REPRESENTATIVE. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Biechler  has  been  engaged  as  western  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  took  charge  of  their  Chicago  office  the  latter 
part  of  April,  and  will  devote  his  attention  to  Chicago 
and  adjacent  territory. 

Mr.  Beichler  has  had  previous  experience  in  this  line  of 
work,  is  much  interested  in  it,  and  comes  to  the  Cham¬ 
bers  Co.  highly  recommended. 

We  would  bespeak  for  him  the  kind  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  trade  which  has  been  extended  to  the 
late  Mr.  E.  R.  Frazier,  his  predecessor. 


A  NEW  BOOK  ON  CLAYS. 

A  volume  has  just  been  issued  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons 
entitled  “Building  Stones  and  Clays,’’  written  by  Edwin 
C.  Eckel,  C.  E.,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
clay  literature.  This  is  a  book  of  nearly  300  pages,  and 
goes  thoroughly  into  the  geologic  formation  and  origin 
of  our  various  clays  and  shales,  and  applies  the  scientific 
information  in  a  practical  way  for  every-day  uses. 


NONE  BUT  GOOD  YEARS. 

A  recent  communication  from  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
the  Hope  Brick  Works,  manufacturers  of  building  brick, 
Hope,  Ark.,  expresses  their  regret  that  no  members  of 
the  company  were  able  to  attend  the  recent  clay  show,  - 
as  all  hands  were  too  busy  opening  the  plant  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  This  enterprising  firm,  realizing  the  importance  of 
the  show  in  the  matter  of  interesting  architects  in  brick 
construction,  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  archi¬ 
tectural  firm  in  that  city  to  attend  the  show,  but  at  that 
time  the  company  was  too  busy  to  accept  the  offer.  The^ 
Hope  Company  are,  as  the  name  indicates,  hopeful  and  are 
looking  forward  to  a  banner  year,  as  they  have  lots  of 
good  business  in  sight,  and  no  stock  on  hand.  They  said, 
however,  that  they  have  had  no  other  kind  but  “good 
years”  since  they  have  been  in  the  business,  so  they  have 
become  somewhat  accustomed  to  prosperity. 


HILTON  MOULD  SANDER. 

A  machine  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  mud 
brick  which  has  already  proved  of  much  value  to  the 
trade,  is  the  new  improved  Hilton  mould  sanding  machine, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  the  Hilton  Sanding  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Dunkirk,  New  York.  This  sander  includes 
many  improvements  on  old  methods  well  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  said  to  be  the  simplest  sander  on  the 


The  Hilton  Sand  Molder. 


market,  for  it  only  has  six  wearing  parts.  The  driving 
shaft  may  be  run  in  either  direction  and  the  machine  can 
be  used  on  either  side  of  the  brick  machine  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  changes.  It  will  sand  any  size  mould  without  al¬ 
tering  the  machine.  There  is  no  friction  of  the  moulds  on 
each  other,  as  there  is  only  one  mould  in  the  machine  at 
a  time.  It  is  said  to  require  the  least  number  of  moulds 
in  active  use  of  any  sander  on  the  market.  It  has  no 
chains,  belts,  or  gears  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is  very 
simple  in  its  mechanism.  The  inventor  of  this  machine 
perfected  same  with  the  object  of  doing  away  with  the 
large  number  of  moulds  required  on  some  sanders.  By 
using  less  moulds,  as  is  the  case  with  this  sander,  they 
do  not  dry  out  so  fast  as  when  more  are  in  use.  With 
this  sander  there  is  the  advantage  of  having  only  about 
one-half  as  many  moulds  to  change. 


Baird  Flower  Pot  Molder. 
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NEWS  BREVITIES. 


General  News  of  the  Industry  Boiled  Down  for  Busy 

Readers. 


Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  at  Ellensburg, 
Wash.,  by  the  Kittitas  Brick  &  Pottery  Co.  The  concern 
is  capitalized  at  $150,000,  and  the  incorporators  are  Fred 
Gilmour,  county  treasurer;  John  Gilmour,  O.  O.  Felkner, 

V.  C.  Denny,  A.  V.  Goodner  and  Louis  and  F.  C.  Buek- 
ner. 

The  Idaho  Brick,  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.,  Coeur  D’Alene, 
Idaho,  has  been  re-incorporated  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Coeur  D’Alene  Clay  Co.,  with  the  following  officers:  J. 

W.  Hicks,  president  and  general  manager;  W.  I.  Shockley, 
vice-president;  Fred  A.  Rutt,  secretary;  E.  H.  Burg,  treas¬ 
urer.  The  company  is  incorporated  at  $100,000,  and  it  is 
said  will  erect  buildings  and  begin  business  very  soon. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Storer,  a  clay  expert  from  Pennsylvania,  is  to 
supervise  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  manufacturing. 

Cancellation  by  the  Burlington  and  other  Western  rail¬ 
roads  of  their  freight  rates  and  joint  rates  on  all  grades 
of  building  and  paving  brick,  according  to  reports  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  commissioners,  is  likely  to  seriously 
embarrass  the  brick  plants  of  southeast  Kansas.  These 
plants  have  heretofore  enjoyed  an  extensive  market 
throughout  the  middle  west,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  joint  rates,  an  increase  of  about  18%  has 
been  made  on  the  Kansas  rates.  A  commission  has  been 
urged  to  adjust  the  rates. 

The  American-Japanese  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  by 
Geo.  S.  Yammamato,  M.  Ona  and  E.  D.  Rice. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Raymond  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  sales  office  of  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  and  has  taken  the  position  of  manager  of  the 
face  brick  and  architectural  terra  cotta  department  of  the 
Builders’  Supply  Co.,  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Lockesburg  (Ark.)  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  R.  A.  Gilliam  is  president,  J. 

A.  Leiper,  vice-president,  and  R.  S.  Hunsicker,  secretary. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Doan,  president  of  the  Nelsonville  (O.) 

Brick  Co.,  died  on  April  15,  at  his  home  in  Columbus,  at 
the  age  of  60.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  NeL 
sonville  Brick  Co.,  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Denison  Tile  Engineering  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  company  will  take  over 
the  licensing  part  of  the  Denison  tile  business,  keeping 
that  part  of  the  business  separate  from  that  of  the  Ohio 
Clay  Co. 

Advances  in  the  freight  rates  on  brick  from  points  in 
New  York  State  to  destinations  in  Canada,  varying  from 
10c  to  60c  a  ton,  have  been  suspended  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  April  20th  to  August  18th. 
An  inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  proposed  increase. 

The  firm  of  B.  W.  Bennett  &  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  Muncie,  Ind.,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture 
brick  and  other  clay  products.  The  directors  are  B.  W. 
Bennett,  P.  K.  Morrison  and  A.  D.  Paden. 

The  Gaston  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.00,  by  G.  D.  Jenkins, 
R.  G.  Rhyne,  R.  Tull,  J.  A.  Costner  of  Mt.  Holly,  and 

B.  F.  Withers  of  Charlotte. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Clay 
Products  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$75,000,  by  F.  W.  Hall,  A.  E.  Day  and  Ada  S.  Briggs.  The 
company  will  maintain  offices  in  the  Washington  build¬ 
ing,  Madison,  while  the  plant,  which  is  almost  completed, 


is  located  at  Hollandale.  It  is  expected  the  plant  will  be 
put  in  operation  very  soon.  S.  E.  Baldwin  of  St.  Paul 
is  president  of  the  company. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Jeffery-Dewitt  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  have  made  an  addition  to  their  plant,  which  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelains 
for  “spark  plugs.”  The  output  will  be  26,000  a  day,  or 
10,000,000  per  year. 

We  are  told  that  a  German  firm  is  manufacturing  arti¬ 
ficial  pumice  stone  from  sandstone  and  clay,  which  is 
more  uniform  in  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  grain  than 
the  natural  product. 


ANOTHER  DUNN  ALLY. 

Word  comes  from  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co., 
Conneaut,  Ohio,  that  they  have  just  closed  a  contract 
with  the  Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Bradford, 
Pa.,  who  will  hereafter  make  the  wire-cut-lug  brick  at 
their  plant  at  Lewis  Run,  Pa.  This  company  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  shale,  and  makes  a  high-grade  paving  brick. 

The  Danville  Brick  Co.  has  made  a  large  sale  of  wire- 
cut-lug  brick  to  the  city  of  Bement,  Ill.,  the  city  council 
at  that  place  having  recently  decided  between  repressed 
and  wire-cut-lug  brick  in  favor  of  the  latter. 


A  SPLENDID  RECORD. 

As  an  evidence  of  what  the  Building  Brick  Ass’n  of 
America  is  doing  to  promote  the  use  of  brick,  it  may  be 
noted  that  last  year  it  issued  over  35,000,000  copies  of 
brick  advertisements;  distributed  over  83,000  copies  of 
brick  literature;  received  letters  from  over  5,000  people 
who  contemplated  building  asking  information  about 
brick  construction  and  secured  the  publication  of  numer¬ 
ous  live  interesting  articles  about  brick  in  many  the  lead¬ 
ing  magazines.  This  year  the  Association  is  planning 
to  furnish  its  members  with  a  series  of  well  written  ar¬ 
ticles  for  publication  in  their  local  newspapers,  in  order 
to  bring  forcibly  to  public  attention  the  advantages  of 
brick  construction. 


AN  ENGLISH  BRICKYARD. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  rather  unique 
method  of  displaying  wares,  on  the  yard,  at  the  plant  of 


BRICKYARD: 


Variety  of  Products  Displayed  on  the  Yard  of  Sandholme  Brick 
Co.,  Newport,  Yorks,  Eng. 


the  Sandholme  Brick  Co.  at  Newport,  Yorks,  England. 
As  may  be  seen  the  company  manufactures  a  large  variety 
of  building  materials,  including  face  brick,  ornamental 
ridging,  fancy  tiles  and  drain  tile. 


Conditions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  Reported  by  Our  Expert  Observers  — 

Market  Fluctuations  and  Industrial  Prospects 


PITTSBURGH,  THE  SMOKY  CITY. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  25. — There  has  been  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  building  brick  in  this  district, 
during  the  last  fortnight,  and  all  selling  agencies  report 
renewed  activity  in  the  trade. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  demand  a  higher  price  for  the 
better  grade  of  building  and  face  'brick,  and  the  buyers 
are  not  adverse  to  paying  the  market  quotation  for  a 
really  good  article. 

Building  supply  men  declare  that  the  demand  for  sewer 
pipe  is  also  improving,  this  being  occasioned  by  the  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  small  home  construction,  and  improve¬ 
ments  being  made  to  sewer  systems  to  conform  with  new 
city  and  municipal  laws. 

In  the  refractory  lines,  the  mills  and  furnaces  are  using 
a  large  amount  of  brick  and  other  refractory  products, 
because  these  plants  are  being  operated  on  better  time 
than  for  many  years.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  practi¬ 
cally  every  mill  is  in  operation,  while  only  an  idle  furnace 
is  seen  here  and  there.  In  the  coke  ovens  there  is  in¬ 
creased  construction,  and  this  means  a  larger  volume 
of  brick  being  ordered  than  heretofore  this  year. 

Terra  cotta  sales  agents  say  that  their  business  is  in¬ 
creasing,  while  the  drain  tile  salesmen  in  this  locality 
also  report  a  favorable  amount  of  new  business  on  file 
for  early  delivery. 

Manager  DeRosay,  of  the  Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
of  Corry,  Pa.,  has  landed  the  contract  for  furnishing 
200,000  Corry  Oriental  shale  brick  for  the  new  ten-story 
Hotel  Lawrence  at  Erie,  Pa. 

Donley  Bros.,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  have  purchased  the 
Sheperd  brick  plant,  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Michael  Sheperd  for  nearly  20  years.  Mr.  Sheperd 
has  been  engaged  in  brick  manufacturing  ever  since  his 
boyhood,  and  for  the  last  18  years  has  been  in  business 
in  Canonsburg.  It  is  understood  that  Donley  Bros,  in¬ 
tend  to  install  additional  machinery  and  that  they  in¬ 
tend  to  operate  the  plant  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fireproofing  Co.,  of  St.  Marys,  Pa., 
will  erect  another  plant  this  summer.  It  will  be  larger 
than  the  present  one  and  will  employ  about  200  men. 
Both  will  be  operated,  as  the  orders  of  the  company  are 
too  heavy  for  one  plant. 

An  application  was  made  April  8  by  John  B.  Waltz, 
Ralph  Snively  and  Harry  W.  Donaghy  for  the  charter 
of  an  intended  corporation  to  be  called  the  Milton  Brick 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Milton,  Pa. 

The  Easton,  Pa.,  Brick  &  Tile  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Sykesville,  Pa.,  Clay  Products  Co.  has 
resumed  operation. 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co.,  of  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  has  booked 
another  order  for  more  than  a  million  brick. 

Among  the  industries  of  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  that  expect 
to  make  extensive  improvements  during  the  year  is  the 
Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  which  operates  plants  here  and  at 
Daguscahonda.  The  business  of  the  company  has  been 
growing  steadily  since  its  organization  and  last  year  the 
capacities  of  the  two  plants  were  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
During  the  winter  their  St.  Marys  plant  was  enlarged  and 
improved,  the  building  of  a  rectangular  100,000  capacity 
kiln  being  the  most  important  of  these  additions. 

The  plant  of  the  Neshannock  Brick  Co.,  at  Volant.  Pa., 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  September  19,  resumed  op¬ 
erations  in  full,  April  15. 

Falls  Creek,  Pa.  will  soon  have  another  brick  plant. 
Mr.  Ramsey,  president  of  the  Elk  Fire  Brick  Cm  recently 


examined  the  clay  on  the  farm  of  W.  F.  Hutchinson  at 
Pancoast,  and  said  his  company  intended  to  sink  a  shaft 
at  once.  The  new  concern  will  employ  about  100  men. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Clark  Coal  &  Brick 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are:  Charles  B.  Clark,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Camp¬ 
bell  Jobes,  Bethany,  W.  Va.;  Alexander  Flemming, 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

CHICAGO  LABOR  TROUBLES  SETTLED. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  27.— Everybody  is  feeling  elated 
over  the  rather  quick  settlement  of  the  labor  troubles  and 
the  threatened  difficulties,  that  looked  so  omnious  for  a 
time,  and  that  did  tie  up  operations  in  a  bad  way  for 
some  weeks.  Now  there  has  been  a  return  to  the  good  old 
days,  and  everybody  is  on  the  jump  to  take  care  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  orders.  The  usual  trouble 
is  noted  in  such  times,  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  every¬ 
one  to  seek  to  have  his  demands  taken  care  of  first.  This 
has  been  causing  some  trouble  with  at  least  a  few  of  the 
operators. 

Reports  are  most  flattering.  With  the  settlement  of 
the  strikes  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  work  now 
under  way  and  in  prospect  amounts  to  something  like 
$40,000,000.  This  is  the  best  outlook  since  World’s  Fair 
year,  in  1893.  This  estimate  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the 
work  done  here  during  the  coming  months,  which  includes 
all  kinds  of  structures,  and  as  is  usually  the  case  here, 
the  clay  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  getting  the  big  end 
of  the  business  and  after  a  round  among  the  clay  people 
in  the  ‘‘Windy  City,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  very  busy  season  ahead. 

The  different  trades  unions  and  the  building  associations 
have  come  to  an  amicable  agreement,  and  the  terms  are 
such  as  to  permit  of  no  possible  difficulty  in  this  respect 
for  at  least  another  year.  Some  of  the  laborers  and  others 
have  been  given  an  increase  in  their  wages,  and  all  looks 
serene  for  the  future. 

The  brick  plants  in  and  about  Chicago  are  working 
“full,”  and  the  orders  are  such  as  to  permit  no  accumula¬ 
tion  of  surplus  stocks  now.  In  fact  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  get  as  many  cars  to  move  the  stock  as  could  be  desired 
at  this  time.  Prices  hold  at  the  usual  figure,  and  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  any  change  in  this  respect.  The  hum 
of  the  plants  and  the  activity  in  and  about  the  large  yards 
is  the  best  indication  that  there  is  something  doing  that 
will  mean  the  manufacture  and  shipping  out  of  many 
thousands  of  brick  during  the  next  few  months. 

In  other  lines,  as  well  as  those  of  the  building  brick, 
there  is  found  the  same  keen  demand  for  supplies.  The 
face  brick  men,  since  the  passing  of  the  clouds,  have  been 
hard  at  it  filling  orders,  and  the  demands  not  only  cover 
this  city  and  vicinity,  but  much  out  of  town  business  as 
well.  So  it  is  seen  that  the  surrounding  territory  is  en¬ 
joying  a  building  boom  that  bids  fair  to  become  more 
than  a  record  breaker  this  year. 

Architectural  terra  cotta,  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe,  flue 
lining,  building  tile,  fireproofing,  fire  brick;  in  a  word,  in 
every  line  of  the  clay  working  industry,  there  is  noted 
decided  signs  of  activity.  Al  least  a  portion  of  this  can 
be  attributed  to  the  good  effects  of  the  Show  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  will  be  continued. 

At  the  office  of  the  Carey  Brick  Co.,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building,  the  report  regarding  the  demand  for 
building  brick  was  flattering.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
large  plant  is  operating  full,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
filling  orders  from  a  lack  of  sufficient  cars  to  take  care 
of  the  business.  It  is  not  possible  to  accumulate  any 
stock,  as  the  demands  are  so  numerous  as  to  keep  the 
stock  moving  rapidly. 
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The  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  has  all  it  can  do  to  keep 
the  orders  for  face  brick  moving  out  as  rapidly  as  the 
demands  require.  Conditions  have  undergone  a  decided 
change  within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the  city  and  out 
of  town  business  has  been  increasing  rapidly  each  day. 
There  is  even  more  looked  for  in  the  future,  and  the 
prospects  look  most  pleasing. 

The  Masons’  Supply  Co.  find  a  much  more  favorable 
condition  with  regard  to  the  demand  for  clay  specials, 
including  sewer  pipe,  flue  linings  and  coping.  In  fact  the 
future  looks  brighter  now  than  it  has  for  a  number  of 
months,  which  gives  a  feeling  of  security. 

The  demands  for  sewer  pipe  and  kindred  lines  of  the 
Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  have  so  increased 
that  there  is  a  continual  rush  to  fill  orders  on  time.  Mr. 
Wittack  stated  that  there  were  as  many  orders  on  hand 
as  the  company  could  handle  conveniently,  and  that  it 
was  a  pity  that  at  least  some  of  the  business  did  not 
come  several  months  ago,  when  things  were  comparatively 
dull.  However,  there  was  an  effort  being  made  to  please 
everyone,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  treat  all 
customers  fairly. 

The  Thomas  Moulding  Co.  see  ahead  nothing  now  but 
an  active  time  for  face  brick  and  other  lines.  Mr.  Combs 
was  much  gratified  over  the  improved  conditions  that  had 
become  so  evident  of  late. 

The  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.  is  finding 
conditions  much  improved,  and  the  outlook  is  much  more 
favorable  than  it  was  some  weeks  ago.  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  contracts,  just  nearing  completion,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  supplied  is  that  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  building, 
at  Urbana,  Ill.,  where  a  number  of  panels,  depicting  the 
life  of  Lincoln,  and  showing  representations  of  many 
prominent  men  of  the  time,  have  been  placed  in  the  walls 
of  the  structure.  These  are  made  of  plain  terra  cotta,  and 
are  very  beautiful.  There  is  likewise  considerable  terra 
cotta  in  other  portions  of  the  building. 

The  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.  are  pleased  with  the  im¬ 
proved  conditions  that  have  become  evident  in  the  face 
brick  industry  of'late  and  their  prospects  are  bright  for 
the  future. 

The  Chicago  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  reports  are  of 
a  favorable  character.  Business  is  better  now,  and  rhe 
prospect  for  the  future  looks  much  more  gratifying  than 
it  has  for  some  time. 

The  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.  has  noted  a  better  demand 
and  sees  nothing  but  a  bright  future  for  the  brick  industry 
here  from  this  time  on.  Their  orders  are  ample  to  keep 
them  on  the  jump,  and  the  demands  for  face  brick  are 
sure  to  be  large. 


OUR  EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  April  25. — Front  brick  is  the  steadiest  of  all 
the  clay  products  markets  in  the  East  today.  Common  brick 
is  the  victim  of  manipulation,  sanitary  pottery  is  over¬ 
produced,  architectural  terra  cotta  is  suffering  from  a  back¬ 
ward  season,  although  good  business  is  being  taken  here 
and  there ;  fireproofing  is  only  beginning  to  take  on  the 
volume  of  business  commensurate  with  the  season  and  fire 
brick  is  suffering  from  the  general  policy  of  retrenchment 
incidental  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  outcome  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  situation. 

But  front  brick,  as  a  building  commodity,  also  has  its 
dark  side  and  herein  is  perhaps  revealed  the  reason  why 
that  department  looms  up  as  the  most  stable  in  the  clay 
products  industry  just  now.  It  is  the  menace  of  the  strike 
of  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  on  the  railroads 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  armistice  of  forty-eight  hours 
granted  by  the  dissatisfied  trainmen  expires  tonight.  If  a 
strike  is  declared,  front  brick,  instead  of  being  the  strong¬ 
est  department,  will  be  the  weakest,  because  it  is  this  de¬ 
partment,  of  all  others,  that  most  depends  upon  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  shipments  to  market. 

It  is  this  contingency  that  the  front  brick  interests  here 
have  been  expecting  for  some  time  and,  as  far  as  they  were 
able  to,  they  have  been  anticipating  the  market’s  require¬ 
ments  for  thirty  days  from  April  25.  That  accounts,  in 
large  measure,  at  least,  for  the  heavy  requisitions  recently 
made  upon  Pennsylvania  front  brick  kilns.  Builders  have 
also  been  anticipating  trouble  in  deliveries  should  a  strike 
be  declared  and  they  have  been  stacking  here  for  some 
time. 


Big  Year  Ahead  For  Raritan  Interests. 

With  the  Hudson  river  brick  interests  the  victim  of  manip¬ 
ulation,  a  strike  of  railroad  locomotive  crews  impendin'1 
and  a  tremendous  building  movement  shaping  itself  in  the 
New  Jersey  district,  buyers  seem  to  be  turning  toward  the 
Raritan  river  district  for  their  burned  clay  products.  Even 
in  raw  clay,  certain  Hudson  river  interests  are  making  heavier 
demands  upon  the  Raritan  river  banks  than  they  did  last 
year,  doubtless  because  mining  conditions  are  bad  in  the 
Hudson  valley. 

It  is  significant  that,  whereas,  Raritan  river  brick  coming 
into  this  market  usually  represents  not  more  than  to  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  consumed  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  it  is  now  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent.  Jersey 
front  brick  also  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  the  light 
of  possible  railroad  freight  traffic  suspension  in  that  it &is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  New  York’s  harbor  and 
shipments  in  any  quantity  can  be  made  into  this  city  on 
short  notice  by  lighter. 

Buying  in  futures  is  cramped,  in  both  common  and  front 
brick  departments.  In  the  common  brick  department,  hand 
to  mouth  buying  is  the  rule.  With  prices  at  wholesale  of 
$6.50  to  $6.75  with  here  and  there  a  special  cargo  going 
out  at  $7.00,  the  winter  quotation  on  open  cargo  materiaf, 
Hudson  river  brick  is  moving  slowly,  yet,  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  viewpoint,  it  is  a  fair  price,  considering  the  high 
quality  of  the  Hudson  river  brick. 

There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  feeling  among  the  dealers 
and  certain  consumers  in  this  market,  that  the  price  will 
shrink  to  lower  levels  before  long.  The  investigation  into 
the  Gnybco  organization  is  just  drawing  to  a  close  and  the 
action  of  Magistrate  Freschi  upon  the  evidence  taken  is 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  New  York  common  brick- 
market  and  prices  current  now  rest.  But  the  producers 
firmly  believe  that  they  have  done  nothing  to  warrant  legal 
readjustment  of  their  business  and  freely  state  that  if  they 
are  compelled  to  lower  their  prices  below  the  present  whole¬ 
sale  level  of  $6.50  to  $6.75  they  might  just  as  well  go  out 
of  business  entirely  as  to  try  to  profitably  produce  brick  and 
market  it  at  a  lower  figure  when  towage  charges  are  so  high 
and  fuel  costs  undoubtedly  will  advance  as  the  result  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  wage  scale  of  the  bituminous  coal 
miners. 

Both  sides  are  awaiting  the  result  of  the  hearing  com¬ 
placently.  Here  it  might  be  explained  that  the  hearings 
before  Magistrate  Freschi  have  been  merely  inquisitorial. 
The  only  bearing  they  have  had  upon  the  destiny  of  the 
selling  company  is  to  enable  Magistrate  Freschi  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  there  is  sufficient  cause,  as  shown  in  the 
testimony  of  those  interests  who  consider  themselves  ag¬ 
grieved,  to  warrant  him  in  issuing  a  writ  upon  which  to 
base  further  legal  action. 

But  during  the  course  of  the  hearing,  business  relations 
which  have  endured  for  whole  lifetimes  have  been  rent  as- 
sunder.  A  manufacturer  said : 

“I  can  understand  why  a  person  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  selling  methods  might  bring  a  civil  action  to  effect 
a  change  or  even  a  dissolution,  but  when  it  comes  to  start¬ 
ing  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion  with  a  view  to  as¬ 
certaining  if  a  criminal  action  cannot  be  brought  against 
men  with  whom  they  have  done  business  practically  all 
their  mature  years,  and  even  as  boys,  played  together,  I 
can  only  stand  aghast  and  marvel  at  man’s  inconsideration 
of  man.” 

A  dealer  said :  “But  what  else  could  we  do  ?  We  tried 
civil  procedure,  but  it  was  carried  into  a  part  of  the  state 
where  we  believed  that  a  change  of  venue  was  our  only  hope 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  decision  and  the  only  way  in 
which  we  could  do  that  was  to  accept  that  alternative  and 
change  the  nature  of  the  investigation.  No  one  deplores 
more  than  I  do,  and  I  speak  of  the  dealers  in  general,  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  course  we  did,  but  the  conditions  were 
intolerable.  It  looked  like  oppression,  autocratic  rule ;  trust 
tactics,  if  you  like,  and  we  saw  the  creatures  of  business 
which  we  have  budded  through  years  of  hard  work,  upon 
the  brink  of  destruction.  It  is  not  men  we  seek  to  have 
disciplined.  It  is  their  business  methods.” 

A  builder  said  :  “What  we  want  is  brick.  We  want  that 
brick  as  cheap,  but  as  good,  as  we  can  get  it.  We  want 
to  buy  in  anticipation  of  our  future  needs.  We  want  to 
know  that  the  price  actually  is  based  upon  the  old.  safe 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  we  want  the  supply  to  be 
natural  and  the  demand  not  interfered  with.  When  the 
manufacturers  combine  to  regulate,  if  they  are  shown  to 
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have  done  so,  the  supply  of  brick,  is  it  not  equally  right 
for  the  consumer  to  combine  to  regulate  the  demand? 
When  you  do  that,  and  both  sides  are  firm,  you  shut  off  the 
supply  and  you  also  strangle  the  demand.  If  manufacturers 
cannot  get  their  price  they  are  not  compelled  to  ship.  If 
the  consumer  cannot  get  brick  at  a  fair  price  he  cannot  be 
enforced  to  buy.  What  happens  then?  Building  stops. 

“But  you  ask:  ‘Cannot  the  consumer  bear  the  strain  if 
he  eventually  gets  his  money  back  in  higher  rents?’  To  that 
I  say,  no. 

“The  New  York  owner  has  reached  that  stage  where 

other  ultimate  consumers  will  sooner  or  later  find  them¬ 
selves;  where  the  limit  of  cost  has  been  reached.  You  can¬ 
not  add  any  more  cost  to  New  York  construction.  The 
city  is  over-built  now.  We  have  to  catch-up  with  what  we 
have.  Yet  your  building  reports  for  the  first  quarter  show  a 
gain  of  more  than  600  new  building  plans  filed  over  last 
year.  When  those  buildings  are  erected  they  will  be  in 

competition  with  hundreds  of  other  half  empty  business,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  residential  buildings.  The  owner  of  the  new 
building  cannot  raise  his  rent  to  pay  for  the  increased  cost 
of  brick,  because  if  he  does  that  he  cannot  get  tenants  and 
speedy  occupancy  of  his  new  building  means  the  success 
of  his  enterprise.  That  is  why  we  are  fighting  the  higher 
cost  of  brick.” 

A  consulting  engineer  said:  “I  sent  for  a  copy  of  ‘Brick 
and  Clay  Record,’  the  other  day,  because  I  wanted  to  glance 
over  the  advertisements.  I  had  read  the  accounts  of  the 

clay  exposition;  in  fact,  I  was  there.  I  marveled  at  the 

splendor  of  burned  clay  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  men  who 
made  it.  And  I  marveled  again. 

“Then  I  came  home  and  heard  about  the  hearing  in  the 
matter  of  the  brick  dealers  and  the  manufacturers.  I  noted 
that  it  all  hinged  upon  the  point  of  cost,  at  plant  and  at 
job.  I  asked  myself  what  the  meaning  of  it  was  and  I 
turned  to  your  advertising  pages.  There  I  saw  a  light. 

“The  last  time  I  visited  a  brick  plant  in  the  Hudson  river 
district,  I  saw  the  same  methods  in  vogue  that  I  saw  forty 
years  ago  when  I  made  a  similar  visit  as  a  young  man 
with  my  father.  They  had  no  motor-driven  machinery  then 
and  the  plant  I  visited  has  none  today.  They  had  no  stack¬ 
ing  machinery  worthy  the  name  then  and  they  have  none 
today.  They  dug  their  clay  with  pick  and  shovel  and  they 
do  the  same  today.  They  then  trundled  the  green  brick  to 
the  yard  and  they  trundle  them  back  again  today.  They 
sold  their  brick  as  their  grandfathers  did  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  it  that  way  up  to  last  summer. 

“Now  the  price  is  higher  than  it  was  last  year.  Is  it 
necessary?  I  do  not  believe  it.  Your  advertising  pages 
are  full  of  descriptions  of  cost  reducing  machinery,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  installing  this  cost  reducing  equipment,  the  Hudson 
river  manufacturer  apparently  seeks  to  make  the  consumer 
pay  for  his  adherence  to  industrial  standpatism.” 

A  lawyer  said:  “When  the  manufacturers  decided  to 
modernize  their  selling  methods,  they  did  not  go  far  enough. 
They  should  have  modernized  their  plants.  That  is  where 
the  saving  should  be;  not  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  man 
who  builds.  Proceedings  like  the  one  now  progressing  are 
unfortunate,  but  they  are  enlightening  and  enlightenment 
means  progress.” 

The  Sanitary  Pottery  Market. 

The  sanitary  pottery  situation  is  a  peculiar  one.  The 
demand  is  seasonable  with  a  tremendous  inquiry  for  futures, 
but  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  awaiting 
shipment  from  the  factories.  The  experiences  of  the  com¬ 
panies  identified  with  what  was  known  as  the  Bath  Tub 
Trust,  have  been  such  as  to  prompt  the  entire  eastern  indus¬ 
try  to  unload,  and  judging  from  the  volume  offered  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  inexhaustible.  Here  in  New  York,  where  operations 
have  been  held  back,  buying  has  been  just  about  normal, 
and  as  the  plants  have  had  to  keep  on  manufacturing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  summer  and  fall,  the  plants  are, 
for  the  most  part,  overloaded  with  marketable  products 
which  cannot  be  moved  for  some  time  owing  to  the  con¬ 
gestion  here  in  the  city. 

The  splendid  new  hotel  McAlpin,  which  is  in  the  course 
of  construction  on  Greely  Square,  is  completed  up  to  the 
29th  story.  The  walls  are  faced  with  brick  of  an  old  gold 
color. 

New  York  is  fast  becoming  a  “City  of  Towers,”  many  of 
the  new  skyscrapers  being  equipped  with  tall  towers.  The 
latest  plan  for  a  tower  building  is  that  planned  by  Buck- 
man  &  Fox,  architects  for  Edward  W.  Browning,  which  will 


contain  30  stories  and  will  be  faced  with  terra  cotta  which 
will  be  richly  ornamented. 

The  new  Woolworth  building  which  will  be  52  stories  in 
all,  will  be  faced  with  terra  cotta,  made  by  the  Atlantic  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  from  the  third  story  to  the  roof. 


THE  LONE  STAR  STATE. 

Austin,  Texas,  April  24. — Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  business  buildings  of  modern  type  of  architecture 
and  construction  have  been  made  public  in  the  different  larg¬ 
er  cities  of  the  state  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  shows  a  healthy  increase,  and  the  spring 
sales  are  said  to  exceed  those  of  last  year  very  consider¬ 
ably.  The  general  rainfall  during  March  and  April  has  been 
of  almost  incalculable  benefit  to  the  business  and  agricultural 
interests  of  Texas.  Another  good  crop  season,  particularly 
as  to  cotton,  is  practically  assured.  The  favorable  crop 
prospects  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  building  trades.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  state  is  optimistic,  despite  the  depressing  effect 
that  the  political  campaign  may  have  in  certain  financial 
circles.  Texas  is  not  dependent  to  any  large  degree  upon  out¬ 
side  money  for  its  building  development. 

As  a  result  of  the  public  hearing  before  the  Texas  state 
railroad  commission  in  February  on  the  subject  of  cancel¬ 
ing  the  special  rates  on  brick,  that  body  issued  an  order  on 
March  26  placing  in  effect  a  table  of  rates  to  apply  on  this 
material  in  carload  shipments,  in  amendment  of  its  order 
immediately  after  the  hearing  in  which  all  special  rates  with 
the  exception  of  that  from  Laredo  to  San  Antonio,  were 
canceled.  The  amendment  allows  a  2-cent  rate  from  Ferris 
and  Palmer  to  Dallas. 

The  Elgin  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  owned  by  M.  T.  Smith, 
of  Elgin,  Texas,  is  moving  its  plant  to  Milano  Junction. 

J.  E.  Kenisell  recently  investigated  the  situation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bay  City,  Texas,  with  the  view  of  establishing  at 
that  place  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  pot¬ 
tery. 

The  tax-payers  of  the  town  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  re¬ 
cently  voted  $65,000  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  system,  street  paving  and  other  civic  improvements. 

The  city  of  Terrell,  Texas,  will  soon  issue  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  a  sewer  system. 

The  situation  in  Mexico  shows  little  improvement.  The 
revolutionary  strife  has  paralyzed  business  of  all  kinds. 
Brick  manufacturers  in  that  country  find  little  demand 
for  their  products  and  most  of  the  plants  are  closed  pend¬ 
ing  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  It  is  believed  building 
activities  will  be  resumed  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before 
if  a  stable  government  is  established. 


HOOSIER  NOTES. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  23. — All  of  the  brick  plants  in  the 
state  are  now  in  operation,  many  of  them  are  already  run¬ 
ning  to  full  capacity  and  the  outlook  for  business  this  year 
is  exceptionally  good,  especially  in  Indianapolis.  Building 
permits  issued  by  the  city  the  first  half  of  April,  amounted 
to  considerably  more  than  $1,000,000,  or  approximately  $400,000 
more  than  the  aggregate  amount  of  permits  issued  during  all 
of  April,  1911. 

There  has  never  been  more  big  building  in  sight  here,  than 
at  the  present  time.  Henry  Severin  has  announced  that  with¬ 
in  sixty  days  he  will  begin  the  erection  of  a  twelve-story  ho¬ 
tel  building  at  Illinois  and  Georgia  streets,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$750,000.  This  will  be  of  brick  and  steel  construction,  with 
stone  or  terra  cotta  trimmings.  The  Indiana  Hotel  Co., 
which  owns  the  Claypool  Hotel,  says  it  will  spend  $500,000 
adding  three  stories  to  the  present  nine-story  building  and 
erecting  a  new  twelve-story  addition.  Contracts  are  about 
to  be  let  for  the  ten-story  J.  Guy  Haugh  building.  The 
Fletcher  Trust  Co.,  which  has  been  organized  by  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Marion  Trust  Co.  and  German-American 
Trust  Co.  is  working  out  plans  for  a  sixteen-story  building. 

A.  E.  Davis,  local  manager  for  the  Western  Brick  Co., 
reports  a  number  of  nice  contracts  in  hand.  Among  them  is 
one  for  200,000  Western  Empire  face  brick  and  for  several 
hundred  thousand  common  brick  for  the  Washington  Hotel. 
He  also  reports  a  contract  for  150,000  gray  pressed  brick 
and  for  1,500,000  common  brick  for  the  sixteen-story  Mer¬ 
chants  National  Bank  Building. 

The  University  Park  Building  Co.  is  having  Rubush  & 
Hunter,  architects,  prepare  plans  for  an  eight-story  office 
building  to  be  erected  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Vermont  streets,  to  cost  about  $125,000.  The  ex- 
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terior  construction  is  to  be  executed  in  brick  and  terra  cotta, 

Lew  W.  Ellingham,  secretary  of  state,  has  certified  the 
Drake  Marble  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  to  do  business 
in  Indiana.  The  company  is  incorporated  in  Minnesota  with 
an  authorized  capitalization  of  $50,000,  of  which  $2,000  is  to 
be  represented  in  Indiana. 

W.  D.  Pray,  township  trustee,  Monrovia,  is  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  bids  on  a  $25,000  school  building  to  be  erected  at  that 
place.  The  construction  is  to  be  of  brick,  trimmed  with 
stone. 

The  old  wage  scale  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  about  99  per  cent. 
The  men  employed  in  the  clay  pits  of  the  Clay  Products  Co. 
at  Brazil,  were  ordered  out  by  President  Garrigus  of  the 
Miners’  Union,  who  said  the  company  refused  to  recognize 
the  union  and  pay  their  scale.  It  is  said  that  if  the  men 
win  their  fight,  steam  shovels  will  be  installed,  each  shovel 
doing  the  work  of  15  men. 

The  Bloomingdale  clay  plant  was  sold  recentlv  to  satisfy 
a  judgment  of  the  court.  The  plant  was  purchased  by  the 
Terre  Haute  Loan  &  Saving  Association,  for  $30,000.  The 
new  owners  will  continue  to  operate  the  plant. 

H.  T.  Weaver,  secretary  of  the  Helfrich  Pottery  Co.,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  informs  us  that  their  new  plant  at  Evansville,  was 
recently  put  in  operation.  The  output  will  be  vitreous  china, 
stoneware,  closet  tanks  and  lavatories.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are  M.  D.  Helfrich,  president  and  treasurer,  and 
H.  F.  Weaver,  secretary.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$150,000  and  the  prospects  are  excellent  for  further  busi¬ 
ness. 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

Portland,  Ore.,  April  25. — It  may  well  be  said  that 
Portland  is  the  center  of  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  holding 
its  own  as  regarding  its  progress  in  the  up-building  of 
the  city.  Portland’s  building  permits  for  March  were 
more  than  107  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  operations  in 
Seattle  for  the  same  period.  This  is  one  of  the  biggest 
leads  that  Portland  ever  has  had  over  the  Northern  city, 
although  it  has  been  far  in  the  lead  every  month  for 
the  last  two  years.  Portland’s  totals  last  month  were 
$1,750,414.  Seattle’s  totals  were  only  $848,985,  giving 
Portland  a  clear  headway  of  $901,429.  Portland  building 
permits  for  the  first  quarter  of  1912  will  reach  the 
sum  of  $3,800,000.  One  drawback  to  construction  of  the 
buildings  contemplated,  and  on  which  erection  has  been 
started,  and  which  naturally  delays  the  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply  for  clay  building  material  is  the  delay  in  getting- 
enough  steel  for  the  large  buildings.  The  steel  for  the 
New  Journal  Building  has  delayed  this  building  over 
60  days.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  this  structural  material  has 
been  on  the  docks  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for  weeks,  it 
being  impossible  to  get  the  railroads  at  Panama  to  move 
it.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  steel  for  the  New 
Oregon  Hotel. 

The  clay  working  industries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  all  in  fairly  good  shape  for  a  good  season.  Several 
plants  have  been  overhauled  during  the  winter  months, 
and  equipped  with  new  machinery.  The  Salem  Tile  & 
Mercantile  Co.,  of  Salem,  Ore.,  the  Fairmount  Brick  Co., 
of  Eugene,  and  the  Donald  Tile  Co.,  of  Donald,  are  among 
the  Oregon  plants  which  have  been  overhauled. 

In  Washington,  we  find  that  the  American  Fire  Brick 
Co.  of  Spokane  are  getting  ready  to  install  a  Fate  Special 
machine  for  making  Denison  interlocking  tile,  while  the 
Farmers  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Bayview,  is  erecting  its 
new  plant,  and  will  install  machinery  in  a  few  weeks.  In 
and  around  Seattle  it  has  been  rather  quiet  in  the  brick 
line,  all  plants  are  well  equipped,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Builders  Brick  Co.,  which  is  putting  in  a  drain 
tile  machine,  no  new  machinery  has  been  installed  this 
spring. 

Across  the  line  in  Canada  we  find  a  great  deal  more  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  Dominion  Shale  Brick  Co.  is  operating  a  new 
plant  on  Gabriola  Island,  while  the  Mountain  District 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  building  a  new  plant  at  Nanaimo,  on 
Vancouver  Island.  The  Sidney  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s  plant 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years  on  Sidney 
Island,  close  to  Victoria,  B.  C.,  is  underp-oing  many  im¬ 
provements, .  among  which  is  a  new  continuous  kiln  for 
burning  their  products.  The  Port  Haney  Brick  Co.,  of 
Haney,  B.  C.,  is  building  a  new  building  for  drying  par¬ 
tition  tile  and  hollow  block  for  which  they  have  secured 
a  number  of  large  contracts. 


A  new  plant  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future  at  Ruskin, 
B.  C.  Some  prominent  Vancouver  parties  are  interested 
in  the  venture,  and  A.  Downer,  of  Victoria,  will  have 
charge  of  the  plant  operations. 

A  large  deposit  of  a  fine  quality  of  clay  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  near  Bay  City,  Ore.  It  burns  to  a  bright  red 
color  and  a  large  quantity  his  been  shipped  to  an  expert 
in  Portland  for  testing  for  brick  and  tile  purposes.  A  spe¬ 
cial  test  is  being  made  with  regard  to  its  availability  for 
pottery  purposes.  From  an  examination  it  has  been  stated 
that  this  clay  will  make  excellent  pottery  and  if  this 
proves  to  be  a  fact,  it  means  several  news  industries  for 
Bay  City,  for  there  is  a  large  supply  of  this  clay. 

The  Frank  Spulak  Brick  Co.,  of  New  Era,  Ore.,  is  build¬ 
ing  a  large  building  there  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
increased  output  of  brick  and  drain  tile.  They  are  now 
making  from  20,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day  and  when  run¬ 
ning  on  tile  they  made  about  14,000  four-inch  tile  per  day. 

The  Newberg  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Portland,  and  whose  plant  is  located  at  Newberg,  Ore.,  is 
in  financial  trouble.  J.  M.  Ambrose  has  been  appointed 
receiver  of  the  company,  and  has  filed  bond  with  the  court 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  petition  for  the 
appointment  was  filed  by  C.  E.  Fuller,  one  of  the  heaviest 
stockholders  in  the  company,  and  also  one  of  the  large 
creditors.  The  liabilities  are  placed  at  $70,000  of  which 
$58,976  is  in  commercial  paper. 

The  Pocatello  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
have  been  reorganized  and  will  be  known  herafter  as  the 
Pocatello  Pressed  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.  Mr.  Carl  A.  Valen¬ 
tine  will  be  the  manager  of  the  new  concern.  They  will 
operate  the  plant  this  spring,  and  improve  the  plant  later 
on. 

Mr.  G.  Conaty,  a  man  of  considerable  experience  in  the 
brick  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been  engaged  as 
foreman  of  the  New  Hub  City  Brick  Co.,  Centralia,  Wash. 
The  plant  is  now  running  at  its  full  capacity  and  prospects 
are  bright  for  the  future  of  the  concern,  of  which  Mr. 
Allen  Turner  is  president. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Little  Falls  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  on 
May  11th.  Instructions  have  been  given  by  the  Court 
that  no  bids  less  than  $75,000  will  be  considered, 

Mr.  Chas.  B.  Mayhugh,  general  manager  of  the  Farmers 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Bay  View,  Wash.,  has  been  busy  for 
several  months  past  supervising  the  construction  of  the 
large  new  plant  which  this  company  has  been  erecting  at 
Bay  View,  Wash.  The  main  building  is  84  by  34  ft.  and 
contains  the  power  equipment  and  brick  machinery.  An 
eight-tunnel  dryer  house,  100  ft.  long  has  been  constructed 
and  eight  round  down-draft  kilns  are  being  erected.  The 
company  owns  a  very  fine  deposit  of  clay,  averaging  36 
ft.  in  depth,  and  Mr.  Mayhugh,  who  has  had  28  years 
practical  experience  in  the  management  of  clay  plants  in 
various  states  from  coast  to  coast,  states  that  the  clay 
is  the  best  he  has  found  in  the  West.  The  machinery 
equipment  was  furnished  by  the  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth, 
Ohio.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  Charles  Mahin, 
president,  H.  B.  Elliott,  secretary,  J.  C.  Stitts,  treasurer, 
and  Chas.  B.  Mayhugh,  general  manager. 


THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE  NORHWEST. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  28. — The  building  season  in  the 
Northwest  is  on  in  full  force  and  indicates  that  the  year 
will  have  a  good  chance  of  showing  up  a  very  liberal 
volume  of  work  in  the  totals  if  the  new  work  keeps  on  as 
prospects  indicate.  General  conditions  are  not  yet  the 
best,  for  there  is  an  air  of  conservatism  which  tends  to 
hold  down  on  projects.  Yet  things  are  easing  up  some, 
and  the  favorable  prospects  for  crops  help  materially 
in  the  sentiment. 

There  is  more  of  the  larger  work  being  taken  up  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points  in  the  Northwest  than  seemed  probable  a 
few  weeks  ago,  indicating  that  capitalists  are  willing  to 
make  such  investments,  despite  the  presidential  year. 

The  recent  Clay  Show  in  Chicago,  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  general  public  interest  in  the  brick  and  clay  industry, 
and  the  good  effect  of  it  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  There  was  not  the  attendance  from  the 
Northwest  at  the  show,  which  was  desired,  but  the  press 
comment  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  was  encourag¬ 
ing  and  favorable. 

Labor  conditions  in  building  trades  in  the  Northwest 
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are  good,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  points  where 
the  slightest  trouble  is  threatened.  In  the  Twin  Cities, 
conditions  are  peaceful.  St.  Paul  contractors  have  an  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  unions,  whereby  differences  are  to 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  There  has  been  no  occasion 
for  any  serious  arbitration  as  yet.  In  Minneapolis,  open 
shop  conditions  prevail  generally.  The  unions  have  tried 
hard  to  induce  a  conference  with  the  contractors  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  a  common  ground  of  agreement,  but 
the  contractors  find  open  shop  conditions  too  satisfying 
to  consider  any  form  of  the  closed  shop. 

Stocks  of  brick  in  the  Twin  Cities  are  only  moderate, 
on  the  whole,  and  the  spring  demand  seems  likely  to  run 
them  down  to  a  low  level  before  it  is  possible  to  get  start¬ 
ed  again  making  new  brick. 

The  Minnesota  Employers’  Association,  to  which  a 
number  of  brick  concerns  belong,  recently  held  a  dinner 
in  Minneapolis,  and  heard  an  address  on  accident  com¬ 
pensation  by  James  A.  Emery,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Emery  is  counsel  for  the  National  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  is  a  deep  student  upon  the  subject.  He  out¬ 
lined  a  method  whereby  the  end  desired  could  be  at¬ 
tained, — to  do  away  with  the  present  stream  of  litigation 
which  is  so  expensive  to  all  concerned  and  at  the  same 
time  dissipates  the  sum  awarded  to  the  injured.  He 
would  do  away  with  settling  accidents  on  the  present 
ground  of  wrong  and  injury  by  the  employer  to  the  em¬ 
ploye,  and  substitute  for  it,  the  position  that  accidents 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  state,  and  their  relief  must 
be  provided  for  as  a  state  duty.  This  does  away  with 
all  question  of  wrong  and  injury,  and  the  employer  will 
contribute  his  share  toward  the  fund  from  which  accident 
claims  are  settled.  That  will  discharge  his  duty  in  the 
matter  and  he  will  then  be  quite  as  willing  that  his  em¬ 
ploye  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  relief  of  the  fund  as 
anyone  could  be.  This  question  will  undoubtedly  come 
up  before  the  Minnesota  legislature  at  the  session  of  next 
winter. 

The  plant  of  the  Fairmont  Drain  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  of 
Fairmont,  Minn.,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of 
three  prominent  local  business  men  of  Fairmont,  as  trus¬ 
tees.  They  are  to  have  practically  complete  control,  and 
refused  to  take  the  work  at  all,  if  they  were  not  to  be 
authorized  to  conduct  the  work  on  a  broadgauged  busi¬ 
ness  plan.  They  will  engage  a  practical  brick  and  tile 
man  to  operate  the  plant.  They  will  also  have  a  very 
thorough  try-out  of  the  clays  from  the  tract  which  has 
been  secured,  before  attempting  to  complete  side  tracks. 
Comparative  tests  will  also  be  made  of  several  ca'rloads 
of  clays  from  Mason  City,  la.,  and  a  thorough  test  will 
be  made  before  any  conclusive  action  is  taken  in  either 
direction. 

Ezra  Peltier,  of  Aitkin,  Minn.,  has  shipped  a  brick  ma¬ 
chine  from  that  place  to  Eugene,  Ore.  The  machine  has 
quite  a  history,  having  been  originally  set  up  at  Faribault, 
Minn.,  about  thirty  years  ago.  There  it  was  used  to  make 
the  '  brick  which  went  into  the  court  house  building, 
among  other  structures.  After  a  number  of  years  there, 
it  was  shipped  to  Aitkin,  where  it  had  a  long  and  honor¬ 
able  service  again.  Now  it  is  to  resume  operations  at 
Eugene,  Ore.,  and  is  good  for  many  years  of  work  yet. 

Another  new  clay  project  is  in  view  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cannon  Falls,  Minn.,  where  F.  E.  Tate  has  discovered 
what  is  declared  to  be  a  fine  deposit  of  brick  clay.  Steps 
are  being  taken  toward  forming  a  company  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  project. 

M.  C.  Madsen,  of  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  a  well  known 
brick  and  tilemaker  of  that  place,  has  recently  contracted 
to  erect  nine  silos  of  hollow  clay  blocks,  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  The  use  of  clay  block  silos  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  the  Northwest.  Their  excellent  record 
wherever  they  have  been  used,  even  during  the  severest 
winter  in  many  years, — that  just  passed, — has  served  to 
make  them  very  well  favored.  As  farmers  learn  more 
about  them,  they  are  very  anxious  to  have  them  con¬ 
structed.  Other  brick  and  clay  manufacturers  who  make 
the  silo  blocks  are  taking  good  orders  for  the  silos. 

The  same  rage  for  creosoted  wood  blocks  for  street 
paving  in  Minneapolis,  is  possessing  the  city  officials 
here.  While  brick  paving,  well  laid,  is  admitted  to  be  an 
ideal  paving,  the  craze  for  the  wood  blocks,  because  of  a 
little  less  noise  makes  them  used  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other  material. 


There  has  been  some  talk  among  different  building 
trades  unions  of  Minneapolis,  of  forming  a  co-operative 
company  and  bidding  on  construction  work,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  general  contractors.  A  company  with 
$30,000  capital  stock  is  proposed.  The  move  is  planned 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  building  contractors  to  deal 
with  them  on  propositions  involving  their  view  of  the 
closed  shop  arrangement. 

The  Builders’  Exchange,  of  Minneapolis,  has  just  in¬ 
stalled  a  credit  bureau  covering  the  different  classes  of 
builders  and  sub-contractors,  and  giving  to  subscribers 
to  the  bureau,  credit  reports  on  their  records.  The  bureau 
is  intended  to  cover  the  work  of  the  different  building 
trades,  and  to  concentrate  into  a  single  office  the  work 
which  has  heretofore  been  done  through  eight  different 
departments  by  the  different  trades  and  material  lines. 
It  is  believed  that  it  will  result  in  better  work  at  less 
expense  and  it  will  also  serve  to  give  the  honest  contrac¬ 
tor  or  sub-contractor  a  chance  to  show  his  condition, 
when  temporarily  hard  pressed,  with  less  chance  of  start¬ 
ing  someone  into  suing. 

Work  is  being  rushed  on  the  construction  of  twenty- 
four  brick  kilns  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Barr  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  at  Wanamingo,  Minn.  About  a  hundred  men 
are  at  work  on  the  construction. 

Albert  Kensrue,  of  Dexter,  Minn.,  has  bought  G.  Sort- 
flaten’s  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  and 
will  operate  it. 

The  A.  C.  Ochs  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Minn., 
recently  took  orders  in  one  week  for  six  “A.  C.  O.”  silos. 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  under  way  at 
Monona,  Iowa,  for  the  establishment  of  a  brick  yard. 

We  are  told  that  the  Western  Porcelain  Co.,  which 
owns  large  deposits  of  china  clay  thirty  miles  north  of 
Spokane,  is  closing  negotiations  for  the  establishment 
of  a  big  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  china  dishes,  and 
porcelain  ware  at  Medicine  Hat,  Can.  The  clay  will  be 
shipped  from  Spokane  County  500  miles  to  Medicine  Hat. 
The  clay  can  be  shipped  into  Canada  free  of  duty,  and  we 
understand  the  company  was  offered  special  inducements 
for  locating  there. 

The  Hillsboro  (N.  Dak.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  are  planning 
to  reorganize  the  company  for  enlarging  the  plant  and 
doubling  its  present  capacity. 

The  Gold  Bros,  have  started  up  their  brick  plant  at 
Big  Stone  City,  S.  D.,  and  have  already  booked  enough 
orders  to  keep  the-plant  busy  for  several  months.  They 
report  a  considerable  amount  of  building  going  on  in 
their  territory. 

About  100  men  are  employed  on  the  construction  work 
of  the  Barr  Clay  Products  Co.’s  Plant  near  Zumbrota, 
Minn.  A  number  of  brick  masons  from  Red  Wing  are 
working  on  the  kilns,  of  which  there  will  be  24. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  placed  at  $500,000  and  the 
three  incorporators  subscribed  for  $30,000  worth  of  the 
capital.  It  is  understood  that  the  holdings  of  the  old 
company  will  be  turned  over  to  the  new  organization  and 
that  work  will  be  resumed  at  the  plant. 

Mr.  John  C.  Comlins  is  preparing  to  open  up  a  brick 
yard  at  Warroad,  Minn.,  according  to  a  Minnesota  news¬ 
paper. 

Signs  of  spring  at  Valley  City,  N.  Dak.,  were  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Tlieo.  Gilbertson,  who  is  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  brick  plant  there,  has  been  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  other  local  business  men  recently.  Other  out¬ 
side  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  proposed  factory 
have  also  been  to  Valley  City,  and  while  no  definite 
arrangements  have  been  made,  the  outlook  for  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  excellent.  Samples  of  the  clay  have  been  forward¬ 
ed  to  various  points  for  testing,  and  as  soon  as  reports 
have  been  secured,  further  action  will  be  taken.  If  the 
present  plans  are  carried  out  the  factory  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  that  section  of  the  country,  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  100,000  brick. 


ALBANY  NEWS. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  20. — Business  here,  which  has  been 
at  a  low  ebb  for  some  years  past,  is  picking  up.  New 
factories  are  locating  here  and  the  city  is  growing  rapidly. 
This  is  a  very  fine  residential  city,  and  above  Capitol  Hill 
are  some  very  fine  homes.  Brick  houses  are  popular  and 
terra  cotta  is  much  used  for  ornamentation.  Fireproofing 
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is  now  used  more  and  more,  especially  since  the  disastrous 
fire  at  the  Capitol,  which  many  thought  fireproof. 

Fire  brick  is  made  here  to  some  extent,  but  has  never 
been  as  much  of  a  success  as  common  brick,  as  fire  clay 
is  not  obtainable  here  and  has  to  be  brought  from  New 
Jersey.  However,  one  fire  brick  company  here  is  making 
big  improvements. 

The  pottery  and  stoneware  business  used  to  be  quite 
an  important  industry  here  and  at  West  Troy,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Hudson,  Athens,  Sandy  Hill,  etc.,  but  most  of 
these  firms  have  discontinued,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
clay  had  to  be  shipped  from  Jersey  City  and  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  by  boat,  which  proved  too  expensive,  and  plants  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  put  in  electric  machinery  which 
enabled  them  to  turn  the  goods  out  at  a  much  less  cost, 
so  the  plants  here  were  unable  to  “keep  up  with  the 
procession.” 

There  is  considerable  drain  tile  and  some  hollow  brick 
made  here,  the  latter  being  an  important  product  of  one 

plant. 

The  demand  here  for  common  brick  has  been  very  good. 
All  the  brick  made  last  year  have  been  sold  and  there  is 
practically  none  on  hand  to  fill  orders,  and  can  be  se¬ 
cured  only  by  going  outside  for  them.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factories,  homes,  schools,  hotels  and  other  public 
and  private  improvements  to  go  aheal,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  a  large  amount  of- brick,  and  this  year,  from  all  in¬ 
dications,  will  be  a  good  one  for  the  brick  men,  as  there 
is  no  trouble  to  sell  all  they  make.  There  is  talk  of  a  new 
county  building  to  be  built,  new  school  houses  and  a 
new  state  building  south  of  the  Capitol  to  cover  two  en¬ 
tire  blocks.  There  is  also  talk  of  using  the  penitentiary 
and  jail  for  a  medical  college,  and  if  so,  new  build¬ 
ings  to  take  their  places  would  have  to  be  erected,  and 
a  new  armory  is  to  be  built.  Charles  P.  Taft,  the  Du¬ 
ponts  and  others  have  bought  the  property  at  State  and 
South  Pearl  streets,  and  will  erect  a  twelve-story,  400- 
room  hotel,  to  cost  $3,000,000.  The  company  building  it 
is  known  as  the  Hudson  Hotel  Co.  A  large  high  school 
is  also  to  be  built  and  there  are  one  hundred  or  more 
buildings  in  course  of  construction  now,  so  that  the  year 
of  1912  will  be  a  busy  one  with  the  clay  manufacturers 
here. 

There  are  three  common  brick  making  plants  at  Albany, 
making  12,000,000  brick  a  year,  and  the  prices  are  about 
$6.50 — most  of  the  brick  are  sold  here,  some  shipped  to 
Boston,  but  not  many  to  New  York. 

E.  J.  Smith,  of  First  Avenue,  made  3,600,000  brick  last 
year.  The  usual  output  of  the  company,  he  states,  is 
4,000,000.  The  prospects  are  good.  All  the  brick  made 
are  sold  right  here,  and  it  is  even  necessary  to  buy  out¬ 
side  brick  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  He  has  20  acres 
of  land  with  large  deposits  of  clay  and  sand,  the  top  of 
one  bank  being  20  ft.  above  the  yard.  Electric  power 
is  used  and  wood  is  used  for  burning.  One  firm  here 
has  been  using  coal,  but  has  been  obliged  to  throw  away 
500  brick  to  every  arch,  as  the  brick  nearest  the  fire 
clinker.  A  cord  of  wood,  we  are  told,  equals  two-thirds 
of  a  ton  of  coal.  Coal  saves  time  in  drying  but  makes 
more  waste. 

There  are  some  notable  clay  beds  in  this  city.  In  the 
north  and  south  parts  of  the  city  there  are  hills  or  moun¬ 
tains  of  it  for  blocks,  but  the  clay  found  here  is  only 
suitable  for  common  brick,  except  some  blue  and  yellow 
clay  which  is  used  for  drain  tile. 

Moore  &  Babcock  make  4,000,000  brick  a  year.  They 
state  that  the  building  situation  looks  very  bright. 

Mr.  V.  B.  Wagoner  has  charge  of  the  Albany  Slip  Clay 
Co.,  at  93  State  street,  and  the  Empire  Clay  Mining  Co., 
314  Orange  street.  They  procure  some  of  their  clay 
here  and  some  from  New  Jersey. 

G.  Ammenhauser,  of  54  Osborne  street,  makes  flower 
pots  and  says  there  is  a  fairly  good  demand,  but  prices 
are  too  low.  More  flower  pots  are  used  than  heretofore, 
and  he  is  fortunate  in  owning  his  clay  beds. 

The  Newton  Fire  Brick  Co.  two  years  ago  sold  their 
plant  on  City  Island  to  the  Texas  Oil  Co.,  and  moved 
up  on  Rathbone  street,  where  they  have  not  the  facilities 
to  do  much  work  and  have  not  operated  the  plant  there, 
but  have  bought  firebrick  outside  to  fill  their  orders.  They 
have  plans  made  to  break  ground  in  the  spring  to  build 
a  large  plant  near  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  plant 


will  be  modern  and  equipped  with  the  best  machinery  and 
it  is  expected  will  be  in  first-class  shape  by  next  fall.  T. 
L.  Pomeroy  is  the  general  maanger,  and  John  H.  Ehmann 
is  the  superintendent. 

A.  Hunter  &  Son,  of  52  Van  Woert  street,  is  one  of 
the  old  firms  here.  The  present  Mr.  Hunter  has  been 
in  the  brick  business  for  45  years  and  his  father  for  20 
years  before  that.  Their  output  last  season  was  4,000,000 
brick,  and  this  year  they  expect  to  make  4,800,000.  They 
are  getting  6.50  for  common  brick  and  its  hard  to  raise 
the  price  as  they  sell  locally.  They  have  recently  fur¬ 
nished  brick  for  a  six-story  apartment  house  requiring 
350,000  brick  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  big  operations. 
Business  has  been  good  and  there  are  less  brick  in  the 
market  now  than  for  many  years  and  the  business  up  the 
state  has  been  lively  all  the  season. 

John  H.  Jackson,  of  Third  avenue,  makes  drain  tile  and 
some  hollow  brick.  He  says  last  year  was  a  good  one 
with  him,  and  this  year  looks  better.  He  ships  drain  tile 
to  seven  or  eight  states.  He  has  a  fine  plant  equipped 
with  Brewer  machinery,  of  which  W.  Ladd  is  the  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  built  up  a  large  business  since  he  has  taken 
charge. 

The  Rensselaer  Brick  Co.,  across  the  Hudson  River, 
elected  the  following  directors:  Robert  H.  Rollins,  C.  J. 
Smith,  A.  H.  Ostrander,  William  Welfinger,  Harry  E. 
Smith,  John  Welfinger,  Ray  B.  Evory,  James  D.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Homer  L.  Brayton.  The  officers  are  Robert  H. 
Rollins,  president;  C.  J.  Smith,  vice-president;  James  D. 
Henderson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Hudson  River  Brick  Co.  of  Verplanck’s  Point  on 
the  Hudson,  near  Peekskill,  has  sold  a  part  of  its  tract 
of  land  to  Thomas  Schlvtter,  managing  director  of  the 
Swedish  Safety  Watch  Co.,  of  Norway,  for  the  American 
Safety  Watch  Co.,  which  will  build  a  $1,000,000  factory 
there,  which  will  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 


KANSAS  CITY  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  26. — The  contractors  in  this  city 
are  all  busy  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  the  balance  of 
this  year.  The  past  winter  was  the  most  severe  we  have 
had  in  years  and  the  starting  of  work  has  been  delayed  far 
beyond  the  usual  season. 

The  brick  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  generally  ex¬ 
pecting  an  advance  in  the  prices  to  a  still  higher  point,  the 
price  at  present  being  about  $6.50  on  board  cars  for  common 
brick.  The  demand  has  been  quite  good  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  the  price  crawled  up  to  this  point  even  before  the  real 
demand  started,  so  there  will  be  further  advances  unless  the 
manufacturers  get  too  many  brick  on  the  market  for  the 
demand,  as  they  have  persistently  done  the  past  couple  of 
years. 

News  from  the  gas  fields  of  Kansas  indicate  that  there 
will  not  be  so  many  brick  made  this  year  as  have  been  made 
in  the  past.  The  continued  late  demand  for  gas  by  the  con¬ 
sumers  who  pay  a  higher  rate  has  prevented  several  of  the 
large  plants  from  making  an  early  run,  and  this  has  cut 
down  the  supply  right  at  the  start  of  the  game,  preventing 
the  clogging  of  markets  early,  and  now  that  the  working 
forces  are  busy  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  they  can 
keep  ahead  of  the  supply  far  enough  to  make  it  profitable  to 
handle  brick  this  entire  year. 

The  Public  Improvement  Committee  of  the  city  council  has 
at  last  made  its  report  on  the  ordinance  introduced  five  or 
six  months  ago  providing  for  the  admittance  of  concrete 
sewer  pipes  into  the  specifications  for  Kansas  City  sewers. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  ordinance  the  board  of  public 
works  inaugurated  the  plan  of  allowing  the  concrete  sewer 
pipe  people  to  bid  on  all  sewer  jobs,  in  competition  with  the 
vitrified  clay  pipe,  at  the  same  time  reserving  unto  them¬ 
selves  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids.  The  report  of 
this  committee  declares  that  the  best  material  to  be  used  in 
the  sewers  of  Kansas  City  is  vitrified  salt  glazed  pipe,  being 
the  most  sanitary,  durable  and  impervious,  possessing  the 
greatest  strength  and  permanency,  and  presenting  the  greatest 
resistance  to  deterioration  and  destruction  of  all  the  commer¬ 
cial  products  for  sewer  construction  now  upon  the  market. 

The  committee  also  called  attention  in  its  report  to  the 
fact  that  bids  so  far  received,  based  on  specifications  which 
included  both  vitrified  pipe  and  cement  pipe  showed  the  cost 
of  the  finished  cement  pipe  sewer  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  finished  vitrified  pipe  sewer. 
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One  of  the  strongest  points  brought  out  by  the  investigat¬ 
ing  committee,  to  the  mind  of  those  who  watched  the  proceed¬ 
ings  carefully,  was  from  the  evidence  of  those  who  testified 
before  it  in  the  interest  of  the  cement  pipe.  These  people 
could  not  help  the  continual  repetition  of  the  word  prop¬ 
er.  It  was  proper  material,  proper  workmanship,  proper 
inspection,  proper  curing,  etc.  In  fact,  so  many  spoke 
about  the  good  points  of  cement  pipe  if  properly  made 
that  it  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  a  great 
many  places  where  the  pipe  could  be  slighted  and  made 
practically  worthless  without  showing  its  worthless  con¬ 
dition  after  being  completed. 

The  shaft  at  the  Diamond  yard  of  the  Kansas  City  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Press  Brick  Co.  has  been  finished  to  the  lower  level  of 
shale,  and  rooms  are  now  being  cut  out  so  a  full  force  of 
workmen  can  get  busy  a  little  later.  It  is  intended  that 
the  plant  shall  begin  operating  again  just  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  supply  of  shale  is  assured.  A.  J.  Hazelton,  who 
has  been  managing  their  Omaha  business,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  management  of  the  business  at  this  point, 
succeeding  Chas.  W.  Reed. 

The  report  comes  up  from  Joplin,  Mo.,  to  the  effect  that 
the  National  Mosaic  Flooring  Co.,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  willing 
to  establish  a  tile  manufacturing  plant  at  that  point  to  cost 
about  $50,000  if  Joplin  will  take  a  certain  amount  of  stock 
in  the  concern. 

J.  P.  Young,  of  Ottumwa,  la.,  contemplates  building  a  pot¬ 
tery  and  stoneware  plant  in  Pittsburg,  Mo. 

It  is  reported  that  the  extensive  deposits  of  clay  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Mo.,  will  soon  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  industry 
there.  J,  P.  Young,  Ottumwa,  la.,  who  has  the  securing 
of  the  location  of  the  pottery  has  been  investigating  the 
properties  there.  Analysis  of  the  Pittsburg  clay  shows  it  to 
be  of  a  high-grade  and  composition  suitable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pottery  and  stoneware. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Baudisch,  who  recently  took  charge  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s  plant  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  states 
that  they  _  are  now  turning  out  a  first-class  brick  with  14 
days  burning,  where  formerly  the  burning  process  took  from 
21  to  26  days.  For  a  kiln  of  64,000  brick,  27  cords  of  wood 
are  now  used,  where  formerly  45  to  56  cords  were  deemed 
necessary.  The  company  has  orders  on  hand  sufficient  to 
keep  the  plant  running  for  seven  months.  Three  months  of 
the  time  it  is  expected  double  shifts  will  be  used  on  brick, 
the  night  shift  making  drain  tile. 

Henry  C.  Bradley,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Wichita  (Tex.)  Brick  Co.  for  several  years,  committed  sui¬ 
cide  on  April  6th.  Mr.  Bradley  was  known  as  one  of  the 
best  brick  plant  managers  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

We  are  informed  that  promoters  from  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  are  planning  to  build  a  $20,000  brick  and  tile  plant  at 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  but  no  definite  information  is  as  yet 
available. 

Capt.  H.  H.  Donkesley,  Geo.  H.  Rockwood,  John  M. 
Speese  and  associates  have  organized  a  company  at  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  to  make  pressed  and  other  varieties  of  brick.  The 
company  has  a  large  deposit  of  clay  of  superior  quality  for 
making  brick  and  tile,  and  are  now  negotiating  for  machinery 
for  the  plant  which  they  contemplate  building. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  has  taken  a  15-year 
lease  on  the  property  of  the  Okmulgee  Coal  &  Brick  Co  \s 
property  near  Okmulgee,  Okla.  The  plant  which  has  been 
idle  for  several  months  will  soon  be  put  in  operation.  The 
product  of  the  plant  is  pressed  brick  for  building  purposes 
and  fire  brick. 

The  directors  of  the  Chanute  (Kan.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
held  their  annual  meeting  recently,  those  present  being  Jacob 
Badsky,  of  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  Emil  Neinemeyer,  of  Mt.  Olive, 
^  ^  •  McFarlan,  C.  E.  Eklund,  Geo.  Grebe  and  A.  N 

Allen. 

The  brick  plant  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  has  resumed  opera¬ 
tions  with  a  full  force,  and  it  is1  expected  it  will  be  kept 
in  continuous^  operation  throughout  the  summer.  The  con¬ 
tractors  in.  Kansas  are  having  a  heavy  demand  for  paving 
brick  and  in  case  the  supply  continues  a  prosperous  season 
will  be  the  outcome.  The  total  production  of  the  plant  last 
year  was  9,000,000,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  exceeded  this 
season. 

S.  C.  Walker,  a  mineral  expert  and  manager  of  the 
Malcom  Brick  &  Tile.  Co.,  Sycamore,  Kans.,  informs  us  that 
excavation  work  has  been  begun,  preparatory  to  the  erection 
of  their  new  plant  at  Sycamore,  Kans. 


We  are  told  that  Morgan  T.  Smith,  president  of  the  Elgin 
Brick  Co.,  Elgin,  Tex.,  has  purchased  200  acres  of  land 
near  Hoyt,  Tex.,  and  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  brick 
plant  at  that  place. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Calhoun 
Clay  Products  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  following  officers 
were  re-elected:  C.  E.  Neeley,  president;  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Ewing,  vice-president;  W.  G.  Thomas,  treasurer;  Charles 
P.  Tiley,  secretary;  T.  C.  Whitmarsh,  W.  W.  Milne  and 
D.  E.  Cassell,  directors. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  24. — Among  the  large  sales  recently 
made  was  one  involving  2,500,000  brick  to  be  used  in  the 
factory  buildings  of  the  Tyson  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Mass. 
The  business  as  a  whole  is  reported  to  be  quite  encour¬ 
aging  in  volume  and  prospects  are  bright. 

The  Cambridge  Apartment  Trust  Co.  have  made  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  six-story  brick  apartment  block  of  80  suites, 
to  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  $200,000. 

Brick  manufacturers  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  are 
interested  in  the  plans  for  the  Mattadesett  Canal  connecting 
New  Britain  and  Connecticut  Rivers  at  Middletown  Conn., 
giving  an  all-water  route  from  New  Britain  to  the  sea. 
Passing  through  the  very  center  of  the  richest  brick  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  its  banks  being  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  majority  of  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  the  brick  interests  will  be  the  first  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  canal.  A  brick  manufacturer  of  Berlin 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  if  they  were  able  to  ship  their  prod¬ 
uct  by  water  it  would  save  50  per  cent  on  every  thousand 
brick  shipped  to  New  York  from  Connecticut.  With  the 
canal  in  operation  the  railroad  companies  would  be  obliged 
to  reduce  their  freight  rates  on  brick,  which  would,  no  doubt, 
result  in  other  brick  yards  locating  in  that  vicinity.  An¬ 
other  item  in  favor  of  this  method-  of  shipping  is  the  lower 
cost  of  loading  brick  on  the  barges,  as  the  barges  will  hold 
from  two  to  three  thousand  brick  while  the  capacity  of  a 
car  is  limited  to  about  1,500.  The  opening  of  the  canal 
will  mean  a  new  era  for  the  brick  manufacturers  in  that 
district. 

We  note  the  following  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  “The 
brick  apartments  in  the  vicinity  of  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Har¬ 
vard  and  Princeton  Aves.,  are  among  the  finest  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  suburban  wards,  and  the}'  have  added  millions 
to  the  taxable  property  of  the  city. 

New  building  laws  voted  upon  at  a  recent  election  in  Bos¬ 
ton  provided  that  in  all  future  constructions  fireproof  roofs 
must  be  used.  It,  however,  provides  that  no  change  will 
be  required  in  buildings  already  constructed. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  as  a  result  of  energetic 
action  taken  by  brick  makers  the  architects  who  had  planned 
a  colony  of  substantial  homes  to  be  erected  at  Forest  Hills, 
Mass.,  were  persuaded  to  change  their  original  plant  which 
called  for  the  use  of  cement  to  brick  construction,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  that  24  dwellings  in  this  interesting  colony  will 
be  built  of  brick  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  patterns.  This 
enterprise  will  give  brick  a  boost  among  builders  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  entire  East. 


HAWKEYE  NOTES. 

Mr.  Andy  Blattner  has  opened  his  tile  plant  for  the  sea¬ 
son  at  Keota,  Iowa. 

Mr.  B.  Newcomb  and  Albert  Barr  will  operate  the  brick 
and  tile  yard  at  Prescott,  Iowa,  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Baird,  of  Milton,  Iowa,  has  purchased  the 
brick  and  tile  factory  at  Villisca,  Iowa. 

Jas.  Elder,  Jr.,  is  the  manager  of  the  newly  organized 
Clay  County  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  which  purchased  the  old 
Hilliard  plant  near  Spencer,  Iowa.  Mr.  Elder  has  had  many 
years’  experience  in  tile  manufacturing,  and  is  well  qualified 
for  his  new  position. 

V.  F.  Waughop  has  purchased  the  hand  molding  yard 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Mattox  at  Manchester,  Iowa.  He 
made  good  progress  last  year  in  the  business,  doubling  the 
output  formerly  made  at  the  plant.  He  informs  us  that 
the  clay  at  his  plant  is  a  coarse,  stringy,  gravely  mixture, 
which  experts  would  find  difficult  to  handle.  He  reports  the 
outlook  for  1912,  good. 

Messrs.  Eshlinger,  of  Sheffield,  Iowa,  have  taken  over  the 
brick  and  tile  factory  of  Henry  Sirrine,  at  Traer,  Iowa. 
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NEW  HOTEL  VANDERBILT 


Magnificent  New  York  hostelry,  embodying  stateliness,  as  well  as  grace  and  beauty.  Most  modern  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion  used  throughout.  Much  skill  and  ingenuity  were  used  in  the  brickwork  and  the  composition 
of  terra  cotta  coronet  which  caps  the  building.  Warren  and  Wetmore,  Architects. 
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FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION  AN  ABSOLUTE 

NECESSITY 


Various  Trends  Which  Point  the  Way  to  the  Development  Rather  Than  the  Decadence 
of  Burned  Clay  as  an  Infallible  Defender  of  Life  and  Property 


Every  time  a  person  breathes  sixty-five  dollars  are  lost 
by  fire  in  some  part  of  the  United  States. 

That  statement  alone  answers  the  question,  “Why  Fire¬ 
proof  Construction  is  an  Absolute  Necessity.”  But  there 
are  other  reasons.  The  total  fire  loss  in  the  country  for 
an  average  year  is  $215,084,709.  Of  this  total,  $107,093,283 
is  consumed  in  city  fires  and  $107,991,426  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts — about  the  same  relative  losses  for  city  and  country. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  in  the  U.  S.  is  109,156,894, 
of  which  50,173,625  are  in  the  ctiy  and  58,983,269  are  in  the 


over  the  entire  country.  There  can  be  only  one  solution 
to  the  problem,  and  that  is  a  gradual  return  to  a  building- 
material  that  of  itself  is  a  product  of  fire  and  earth,  and 
this  is  just  as  sure  as  is  the  law  which  compels  water  to 
seek  its  own  level. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  universal  use  of  brick  and 
clay  products  as  building  materials  in  this  country  has 
been  that  of  cost.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
relative  cost  of  frame,  concrete,  hollow  tile  and  brick 
buildings,  whether  for  residential  or  industrial  purposes, 


- 


Residence  of  Jas.  A.  Blair  of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  The  brick,  made  by  Fiske  &  Co.,  are  a  reproduction  of  those  in  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  erected  in  Rome  80  A.  D.  They  are  18x2x6  inches,  in  colors  varying  from  red  to  blue  and  are  laid 
in  gray  mortar  with  a  Flemish  bond — Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects. 


country.  Of  this  number  $146,659,442  in  frame  buildings 
are  destroyed  as  against  $68,425,267  brick  buildings,  all 
with  the  comparatively  small  total  of  165,257  fires. 

The  average  number  of  fires  in  brick  buildings  in  a 
given  year  are  36,140  as  against  129,117  in  frame  buildings. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  Roger  W.  Babson’s  fire  sta¬ 
tistics,  which  are  absolutely  authentic,  and  they  show  the 
great  trend  toward  a  safe  and  sane  building  era,  and  here¬ 
in  is  found  the  real  reason  for  the  increasing  demand  for 
burned  clay  fireproofing  material. 

No  manufacturer  of  brick,  architectural  terra  cotta  or 
hollow  building  tile  should  feel  pessimistic  regarding  the 
future  of  his  industry  when  conditions  like  these  prevail 


and  in  every  case  it  has  been  shown  that  the  idea  that 
fireproof  construction  costs  more  than  non-fireproof  con¬ 
struction  has  been  proved  false.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
initial  cost  does  run  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  more  than 
non-fireproof  construction,  but  in  upkeep,  lower  insurance 
rates  and  general  reduction  of  the  depreciation  item,  the 
ultimate  cost  is  considerably  cheaper,  as  any  consulting 
engineer  can  prove. 

Commercial  indifference  to  the  value  of  human  life  has 
passed.  Disasters,  both  fire  and  marine,  have  combined  to 
whet  the  public’s  appetite  for  safety  of  life  and  property 
in  their  homes  and  industrial  habitations.  The  temper  of 
the  public  mind  is  to  demand  rather  than  request  safe 
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construction.  It  requires  the  elimination  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  and  the  adoption  of  tried  and  true  systems  and 
materials.  Safety  is  considered  a  necessity  today  rather 
than  a  luxury,  and  the  voice  of  the  public  is  crying  out 
for  security  first  and  economic  construction  second. 

The  San  Francisco,  Baltimore  and  Chelsea  fires  were  as 
post-graduate  courses  in  the  college  of  experience  founded 
in  this  country  by  the  Chicago  fire,  yet  if  all  the  buildings 
consumed  by  fire,  in  most  cases  directly  due  to  non-fire- 
proof  construction,  were  placed  on  lots  with  a  sixty-five 
foot  frontage,  they  would  line  a  street  a  thousand  miles 
long,  or  one  which  would  extend  from  New  York  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  if  the  injured  in  those  fires  were  to  be  buried 
along  this  street,  their  tombstones  would  be  counted  five 
to  a  mile,  and  at  every  three-quarters  of  a  mile  there 
would  be  seen  the  charred  remains  of  a  person  who  had 
been  burned  to  death.  As  many  persons  as  were  lost  in 
the  wreck  of  the  Titanic  are  burned  to  death  every  year. 

That  is  why  public  sentiment  is  turning  toward  safer 
construction.  It  is  a  trend  that  is  unmistakable  and  un¬ 
measurable  in  its  force.  But  there  is  another  reason  why 


MILLIONS  or  DOLLARS 


Chart  Showing  Relative  Fire  Losses  from  1901  to  1911. 

the  burned  clay  products  industry  is  destined  to  grow  to 
greater  proportions  within  the  next  few  years. 

Fire  prevention  is  a  movement  that  is  taking  hold  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  country  and,  in  time,  it  will  be 
embraced  by  the  smaller  cities.  Prior  to  the  Titanic  dis¬ 
aster  the  wireless  telegraph  and  the  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments  on  sea-going  vessels  were  supposed  to  be  absolute 
as  elements  of  safety.  But  they  were  found  insufficient.  So 
the  public  has  been  prone  to  place  full  dependence  upon 
the  efficiency  of  fire  departments  and  fire  escapes  and  fire 
fighting  regulations.  But  in  the  case  of  both  the  steam¬ 
ship  and  the  human  habitation  on  land,  a  toll  of  fearful 
loss  of  life  gives  the  lie  to  these  superstitions. 

What,  then,  is  safe  construction?  Safe  construction  is 
that  which  will  withstand  “Time,  Flood,  Fire  and  Frost.” 
What  other  material  is  there  in  general  use  but  burned 
clay  that  can  meet  this  standard? 

The  best  answer  to  that  question  is  a  comparison — the 
deadly  parallel. 

There  were  two  notable  fires  of  recent  memory  in  New 
York  City.  One  was  the  Equitable  building,  the  other 
the  new  Vanderbilt  hotel. 


The  Equitable  building  was  of  massive  masonry  con¬ 
struction.  The  floors  were  of  brick  and  flat  tile  arches 
in  steel  beams,  supported  by  cast  iron  columns,  all  unpro¬ 
tected.  The  top  floor  was  largely  of  wood,  likewise  the 
trim  and  many  partitions.  No  effort  was  made  to  protect 
floor  openings.  Why  should  there  be?  It  was  rated  as  a 
fireproof  building.  Today  all  that  stands  is  the  brick- 
backed  stone  walls,  a  few  brick  and  tile  floors  where  the 
flames  were  not  hot  enough  to  melt  the  unprotected  cast 
iron  columns.  Today  it  is  in  ruins. 

The  twenty-one  story  and  basement,  sub-basement,  cel¬ 
lar  and  sub-cellar  fireproof  building  of  steel  and  brick  con¬ 
struction,  the  Vanderbilt  hotel  (subject  of  frontispiece), 
was  constructed  of  steel  with  walls  of  brick,  interior  finish 
of  plaster  on  two-inch  to  three-inch  burned  clay  tile 
furring.  Partitions  of  three-inch  and  four-inch  burned 
clay  tile  enclosing  rooms  and  halls,  drawn  sheet  and  steel 
doors  with  casings  and  trim  of  same  character,  and  metal 
covered  ventilating  transoms. 

The  floors  were  tiled,  the  beams  and  girders  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  hollow  tile  arch  construction  on  web,  and  col¬ 
umns  were  protected  by  two-inch  tile.  Three  stairways 
above  the  first  floor  were  in  enclosures  of  4  to  6-inch 
hollow  tile,  with  doors  of  the  same  type. 

Yet  in  this  building  there  occurred  a  hot  fire  when  the 
hotel  was  being  made  ready  for  the  opening.  In  the  case 
of  the  Equitable  building,  there  were  wooden  desks,  papers 
and  other  office  appurtenances  everywhere  which  con¬ 
duced  to  the  spread  of  the  fire.  In  the  room  where  the 
fire  started  in  the  Vanderbilt  hotel,  the  employes  were 
unpacking  furniture  and  piles  of  burlap  and  excelsior  were 


Ruins  of  the  Equitable  Building,  New  York  City,  Showing  How 
Brick  and  Tile  Floors  Withstood  the  Terrific  Fire  Test. 


everywhere.  The  Equitable  building  loss  was  complete, 
whereas,  the  fire  in  the  Hotel  Vanderbilt  was  confined  to  a 
section  of  a  single  floor,  although  the  initial  intensity  of 
the  fire,  according  to  insurance  authorities,  was  consider¬ 
ably  greater  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  fire  which  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  Equitable  building. 

Superintendent  Stewart  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  in  his  report  concludes  as  follows: 

“The  confinement  of  this  intensely  hot  fire  to  a  rela 
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tively  small  space  on  the  floor  where  it  originated  was 
doubtless  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  fact  that  all  open¬ 
ings  into  stair  and  elevator  shafts,  and  also  those  in  cor¬ 
ridor  and  room  partitions,  were  provided  with  fire  doors 
and  to  the  absence  of  all  wood  or  other  combustible  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  interior  trim  and  finish  of  the  building,  thus 
illustrating  the  marked  advantages  of  this  character  of 
construction.” 

A  fire  of  this  nature  in  a  building  less  thoroughly  fire¬ 
proofed  would  most  likely  have  resulted  in  a  far  more  seri¬ 
ous  loss,  if  not  the  practical  destruction  of  the  building. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  buildings  there 
are  in  this  country  masquerading  under  the  designation 
“fireproof”  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  no  more 
“fireproof”  than  the  Titanic  was  “unsinkable.” 

Everywhere  the  criticism  is  heard  that  if  the  owners 
of  the  Titanic  had  spent  more  time  and  thought  in  pro¬ 
viding  lifeboats  for  the  big  Colossus  of  the  seas  instead 
of  palm  gardens,  golf  links  and  other  fol-de-rol  the  loss  of 
life  would  have  been  far  less.  If  one-half  of  the  money 
spent  by  American  citizens  for  fire  losses  was  spent  for 


STOPPING  THE  FIRE  WASTE. 

Prominent  business  men,  aroused  by  the  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  House  Bill  No.  357,  just  introduced  in  Congress, 
say  that  while  it  is  certainly  time  that  something  should 
be  done  to  put  a  check  upon  the  appalling  fire  waste  in 
the  United  States,  yet  the  investigation  of  insurance  rates 
is  far  from  offering  a  solution  of  the  real  trouble. 

One  of  the  leading  Chicago  insurance  men,  Louis  O. 
Kohtz,  general  agent  Aetna  Insurance  Co.,  discussing  the 
subject,  said: 

“The  first  effort  should  be  made  in  securing  the  united 
support  of  all  municipalities  to  establish  a  standard  build¬ 
ing  code,  which  will  foster  genuine  fireproof  construction, 
and  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  building  of  such  flimsy 
structures  as  are  now  a  menace  to  the  congested  districts 
of  all  our  cities. 

“Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  developed  a 
form  of  construction  which  can  be  called  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof,  and  many  of  our  modern  business  buildings  of  this 
type  will  stand  for  an  indefinite  time  as  monuments  to 
the  wisdom  of  their  builders.  Such  splendid  buildings 


Copyriget,  Babson’s  Statistical  Organization,  Wellesley  Hill,  Mass. 

New  Building  and  Fire  Loss — The  above  chart  shows  the  relation  of  the  monthly  fire  loss  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce — and  the  total  value  of  permits  for  building  issued  by  twenty  representative  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  single  line  is  the  plot  of  the  building,  while  the  black  areas  show  what  is  destroyed  by  fire.  The  high  point 
in  1904  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Baltimore  fire.  San  Francisco’s  great  disaster  raised  the  total  loss  for  April,  1906,  to 
$292,501,156. 

offer  the  best  kind  of  a  fire  wall  and  do  much  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fire  and  serious  conflagrations. 

Mr.  Wilbur  S.  Sample,  vice-president  of  the  Thompson- 
Starrett  Co.,  builders  of  the  new  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  when  interviewed  on  the  subject,  remarked: 

“We  build  one  hundred  thousand  buildings  annually,  to 
take  the  place  of  those  which  we  carelessly  burn  down. 
We  have  been  cheerfully  paying  our  fire  insurance  taxes 
and  adding  to  our  municipal  burdens,  without  realizing 
that  these  wastes  could  be  readily  reduced  through  a  re¬ 
vision  of  our  building  codes.  The  money  which  we  waste 
annually  on  fire,  if  put  into  buildings  of  permanent  con¬ 
struction,  would  add  immensely  to  our  real  estate  values 
and  to  the  actual  wealth  of  the  country. 

“I  heartily  commend  the  plan  to  show  the  country  at 
large  the  merits  of  fireproof  construction  through  indus¬ 
trial  expositions  such  as  the  Clay  Show,  which  was  held 
in  the  Chicago  Coliseum,  March  7th  to  12th.” 


better  building  construction,  the  annual  loss  by  fire  would 
soon  begin  to  decrease  and  half  the  annual  loss  of  lives 
by  fire  would  be  avoided. 

What  Clay  Interests  Can  Do. 

Finally,  since  fireproof  construction  already  has  become 
a  necessity  and  is  no  longer  a  luxury,  there  is  a  way 
whereby  manufacturers  of  burned  clay  products  can  bring 
the  growing  popular  sentiment  to  a  definite  realism, 
and  that  is  by  working  for  building  codes  in  cities,  and 
county  legislation  in  rural  districts,  compelling  fireproof 
construction  for  all  buildings.  Such  a  movement,  once 
started,  will  have  the  support  of  tenants  as  well  as  of  the 
progressive  owners  and  promoting  companies,  who  can  be 
readily  made  to  see  the  economics  of  building  well  when 
they  build  at  all. 

Editorial  Note. — Data  for  this  article  was  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  American  Exchange  and  Review, 
the  Fireproof  Digest,  Roger  W.  Babson,  the  statistician,  and 
Dr.  P.  H.  Bevier,  C.  E.,  to  whom  recognition  is  made. 


The  Keeley  Residence,  Highland  Park,  III.,  Faced  with  Brick  Made  by  the  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  III.  I.  K.  Cady, 

Architect.  Brick  Pillars  Add  an  Artistic  Touch  to  the  Grounds. 
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Colonial  Brick  House  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  Built  of  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.’s  Red  Brick,  D.  Knickerbacker  Boyd,  Architect. 


THE  BRICK  BUNGALOW 


Style  of  Architecture  Particularly  Adapted  to  the  American  Idea  of  Living,  Effecting 
Economy  in  Operating  Expenses  and  Assisting  Materially  in 
Solving  the  “Servant  Girl”  Problem 


By  G.  D.  Crain 


Modern  home  building  boasts  of  individuality  as  its 
primary  feature  of  design  and  construction,  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  this  fundamental  being  that  a  tremendous 
vogue  has  been  created  for  all  types  of  bungalows.  The 
word  “bungalow”  like  “charity”  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
but  as  generally  understood  in  America,  is  particularly 
adaptable  to  the  original  ideas  which  are  demanded  by  the 
owner  or  prospective  builder.  Its  artistic,  horizontal  lines 
may  be  drawn  differently  in  countless  plans,  and  each  set 
of  drawings  will  produce  a  structure  in  detail  unlike  any 
of  the  others.  The  result  is  that  the  bungalow  is  the  most 
popular  type  of  home  known  to  the  building  world  just 
now. 

The  use  of  brick  as  a  building  material  for  bungalows  is 


work  against  an  initial  disadvantage  in  introducing  this 
approved  material  to  the  field.  If  Rudyard  Kipling  is  to 
be  believed,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  the  eminent 
English  poet  is  worthy  of  credence,  the  first  bungalows  in 
civilized  walks  of  life  were  those  occupied  by  English  army 
officers,  “Tommy  Atkins”  and  other  heroes  of  the  hill  tales, 
in  India.  The  East  Indian  bungalow,  owing  to  the 
structural  facilities  in  the  country  and  corresponding 
climatic  conditions,  was  built  in  an  airy  fashion  of  bamboo 
withes,  thatched  with  leaves  and  vines.  Comfort  in  the 
tropics  was  assured  in  its  sturdy  frame,  over-hanging 
eaves  and  open-work  walls  conducive  to  ventilation. 

When  the  type  was  kidnapped,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
and  introduced  to  America  by  aggressive  architects  and 


Brick  Bungalow  in  Cuban  Style  of  Architecture,  Finished  with  Stucco,  J.  J.  Gaffney,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Architect. 


serving  to  standardize  the  type.  The  demand  which  is 
being  created  for  red  and  gray  brick  in  bungalow  construc¬ 
tion  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  brick  bungalow  will  be  the  most  popular  and  widely 
advocated  style  of  residence  in  the  country.  This  pros¬ 
pective  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  brick  manufacturers  during  the  past  couple  of 
years  in  selling  to  bungalow  builders. 

It  is  just  as  though  some  powerful  individual  should 
attempt  to  make  baseball  more  popular  in  the  United 
States  through  the  establishment  of  an  all-star  team  of 
Cobbs,  Wagners  and  Lajoies  in  every  city.  Baseball  is 
mighty  popular  throughout  the  nation  as  a  permanent 
institution,  and  if  every  city  could  boast  of  a  stellar  aggre¬ 
gation  it  would  be  all  the  more  in  favor.  The  bungalow  is 
established  as  a  fixture  in  domestic  building.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  brick  in  its  construction  is  having  distinct  effect 
in  securing  widespread  favor  for  the  type. 

Of  course  the  first  bungalows  known  to  man  were  not 
built  of  brick,  but  were  constructed  of  various  cheap  and 
inflammable  materials,  so  the  brick  manufacturers  had  to 


builders,  the  feature  of  loose-jointed  construction  was 
retained  for  a  time  and  bungalows  gained  a  strong  foothold 
in  the  tropic  sections  of  the  country,  California,  Florida 
and  in  the  Southern  states.  Incidentally  they  were  widely 
used  in  Northern  health  resorts,  sanitoriums  and  other 
institutions  where  the  occupants  desired  to  get  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  Frame  construction,  with  shingled  roofs  and 
rough  slab  walls,  prevailed,  the  wall  being  arranged  so 
as  to  admit  of  adjustment. 

The  bungalow  is  now  in  vogue,  however,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In 
such  a  range  of  climates  there  is  but  one  general  material 
which  is  adaptable  to  any  sort  of  weather  and  which  lends 
itself  excellently  to  bungalow  design.  This  material,  the 
building  trade  is  discovering,  is  brick. 

The  percentage  of  brick  bungalows  which  is  being 
erected  annually  in  cities  throughout  the  country,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  proportions  of  other  classes  of  the  same 
general  type,  is  upon  a  rapidly  ascending  scale.  The 
public  likes  brick  bungalows.  The  fact  is  evidenced  by  the 
dozens  of  handsome  new  residences  of  this  sort  which 
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are  produced  to  ornament  our  city  streets  every  year. 
Furthermore,  architects  and  builders  are  very  favorably 
inclined  to  the  latest  developments,  and  are  responsible  for 
the  increases  in  business  along  this  line  which  the  brick 
manufacturers  are  noticing. 

There  was  never  a  better  opportunity  for  the  clay-worker 
to  educate  the  prospective  builder  to  the  point  where  he 
specifies  brick  construction  in  dealing  with  his  architect 
and  then  with  the  contractor.  The  popularity  of  the  bun¬ 
galow  is  being  made  permanent  through  the  use  of  brick 
as  a  building  material,  for  the  durability  of  this  approved 
style  is  furnishing  quality  to  the  bungalows,  which  is 
lacking  in  structures  that  have  been  erected  with  less  con¬ 
sideration  of  permanency  and  comfort. 

The  experience  of  the  building  trade  is  proving  beyond 
doubt  that  brick  is  a  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
material  for  bungalow  construction.  An  expert  architect, 
recently  interviewed  upon  this  subject,  stated  that  any 


bungalow  costing  over  $4,000  could  be  erected  of  brick 
more  satisfactorily  and  at  practically  the  same  cost  as 
with  any  other  material.  In  many  instances  brick  is 
shown  to  be  the  most  economical  material  available. 

For  instance,  said  the  architect,  the  man  who  desires  to 
erect  a  seven-room  bungalow,  equipped  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  at  the  cost  of  $5,000  or  $6,000,  can  do  so  with 
brick  where  the  outlay  would  be  much  greater  if  he  were 
to  adopt  any  other  material.  A  7-room  bungalow  can 
easily  be  made  of  brick  within  these  cost  limits.  If  con¬ 
crete  were  used,  for  instance,  the  expense  of  labor  for 
laying  block  or  for  form  building  in  monolithic  construc¬ 
tion,  would  mount  so  rapidly  that  the  owner  would  find 
the  limits  of  his  investment  surpassed  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  relative  standing  of  brick  and  its  competing  mate¬ 
rials  improves  as  the  cost  of  the  bungalow  expands,  said 
the  architect,  and  the  more  expensive  styles  possess  dis¬ 
tinct  superiority  when  they  are  brick-constructed. 

Architects  are  also  inclined  to  believe  that  brick  is  the 


most  artistic  bungalow  material.  Roman  brick,  with  an  extra 
long  narrow  face,  popularly  called  “splits”  lends  itself  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  artistic  design  of  the  popular  home  type, 
with  its  long  horizontal  lines,  gabled  roof  and  wide  eaves. 
Furthermore,  brick  may  be  laid  in  any  desired  fashion, 
with  a  wide  tuck  joint  where  there  is  to  be  no  surfacing 
material,  or  with  raked-out  joints  if  the  owner  desires  to 
apply  a  stucco  finish  to  the  exterior  and  give  his  structure 
a  smoothly-finished  front  resembling  the  old  Mission  bun¬ 
galow  made  of  adobe  in  California,  Mexico,  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Brick  is  the  most  enduring  material  for  bungalows.  Al¬ 
though  the  early  types  of  American  structures  of  this  kind 
were  fitted  for  unusual  ventilation,  the  modern  business 
man  does  not  care  to  have  his  bungalow  residence 
draughty  or  damp  in  the  least  degree.  In  fact,  dampness 
has  been  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  features  of  concrete 
structures,  but  with  solid  brick  walls  this  undesirable 


feature  disappears.  Additional  qualities  of  fire  resistance 
which  serves  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard  in  the  home;  solidity 
of  aspect,  which  afford,  a  luxurious  appearance,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  construction  unit,  permitting  complete¬ 
ness  of  detail  in  artistic  design,  serve  to  further  establish 
the  product  of  the  kiln  as  the  leading  bungalow  material. 

Some  of  the  handsomest  bungalows  erected  in  the  coun¬ 
try  within  the  past  years  have  been  constructed  of  brick. 
Down  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  “Gateway  City”  there  are 
three  notable  examples  of  up-to-date  domestic  construc¬ 
tion  in  this  line.  The  handsomest  of  the  trio  cost  about 
$45,000,  and  overlooks  the  broad  Ohio  at  one  of  its  most 
picturesque  points.  The  bungalow  is  of  Mission  style, 
made  of  gray  Roman  brick  throughout.  The  four  walls 
are  faced  with  this  handsome  stock,  as  the  owner  spared 
no  expense  to  afford  beauty  and  completeness  of  detail 
throughout.  The  brick  are  laid  with  wide  tuck  joints  and 
fit  beautifully  into  the  low-hung  horizontal  lines  of  the 
structure.  There  is  a  deal  of  limestone  trimming  about  the 


Gray  Brick  Bungalow — Swiss  Chalet  Design — Residence  of  J.  J.  Schultens,  Louisville,  Ky. 


May  15,  1912. 
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bungalow,  modeled  along  severe  mission  lines,  and  the 
gables  are  of  stucco  with  a  bright  red  tile  roof,  lending- 
tone  to  the  gray  sub-structure. 

Then  there  is  another  less  costly  but  equally  impressive 
bungalow  which  is  smooth-finished  with  stucco.  The 
structure  is  made  of  rough  red  brick,  laid  with  raked-out 
joints,  so  that  a  stucco  coating  may  be  applied.  The 
stucco  was  “switched  on”  and  “smooth-surfaced”  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  solid  adobe  residence,  such  as  might  be 
found  in  Mexico.  The  design  of  the  bungalow  was 
modeled  along  Cuban  ideas,  which  trace  back  to  the  res¬ 
idences  in  Spain  and  Italy  which  were  equipped  with  a 
patio  center  court,  open  to  the  sky,  for  promenades  and 
al  fresco  entertainments  in  the  privacy  of  the  home. 

The  third  bungalow  is  of  the  Swiss  chalet  type,  in  archi¬ 
tectural  terms.  Its  sloping  terra  cotta  roof  is  equipped 
with  a  single  pair  of  end  gables,  surmounting  four  walls 
of  beautiful  gray  brick.  The  brick  finish  is  plain  and 
unornamented,  with  the  porch  columns  and  fancy  border 
and  supports  made  of  limestone.  The  porch  balustrade 
and  foundation  of  the  residence  are  also  of  limestone. 

Second  in  importance  to  the  solid  brick  type  of  bunga¬ 
low  construction,  which  is  so  popular  nowadays  and  which 
brick  manufacturers  are  taking  delight  in,  comes  the 
veneered  brick  job.  Just  at  present  it  is  probable  that  the 
veneered  classification  has  attained  ascendancy  over  the 
straight  feature,  for  the  bungalow-building  public  is  just 
being  educated  to  the  value  of  solid  construction,  while 
the  veneer  is  a  well-known  proposition. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  are  many  frame  bungalows 
which  may  just  as  easily  be  converted  into  the  veneered 
type  if  the  brick  manufacturer  is  energetic  enough  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  public  the  value  of  brick,  and  if  the  architect  is 
sufficiently  enthusiastic  about  brick  to  specify  that  an  outer 
shell  of  this  material  be  laid  around  the  frame  interior 
structure.  A  brick  veneered  bungalow,  obviously,  is  not  as 
expensive  as  the  more  standard  type,  and  for  that  reason 
it  lends  itself  readily  to  jobs  which  come  under  the  $4,000 
rating. 

The  average  $3,000  or  $4,000  frame  bungalow  can  be 
brick  veneered  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Anywhere  from 
15,000  to  20,000  face  and  hard  brick  may  be  required  for 
the  job,  and  when  it  is  completed  the  owner  is  possessed 
of  a  cozy  home  which  possesses  the  remarkable  qualities 
of  keeping  in  warmth  and  excluding  cold  in  winter  and 
vice  versa  in  summer  and  as  the  advertisement  of  the 
well-known  underwear  manufacturer  reads,  the  veneered 
brick  bungalow  is  “cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,” 
retaining  in  a  marked  degree  the  permanence  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  handsome  and  impressive  lines  of  the  straight 
brick  job. 

In  catering  to  the  extensive  array  of  prospective  bunga¬ 
low  builders,  who  are  faddists  in  the  popular  hobby  of 
domestic  construction,  the  brick  manufacturer  casts  bread 
upon  the  waters  of  the  trade  which  is  likely  to  return  in 
the  form  of  “juicy”  orders  and  an  expanded  amount  of 
business. 


TALLEST  BUILDING  WEST  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  new  L.  C.  Smith  42-story  office  building  on 
Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  be  by  far  the 
tallest  building  outside  of  New  York.  This  building, 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  will  be 
twenty-one  stories  in  the  main  building  and  the  same 
number  in  the  tower.  The  exterior  of  the  first  two  stories 
is  to  be  of  Washington  granite,  and  above  this,  the  ex¬ 
terior  walls  will  be  of  white  glazed  terra  cotta  with  orna¬ 


mentation  of  the  same  material.  The  first  floor  will  have 
six  stores  with  office  and  elevator  corridors,  the  walls 
being  finished  with  Mexican  onyx.  There  will  be  600 
offices  in  the  building,  which  will  cost  one  and  one-half 
million  dollars.  The  building  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  B.  L. 
Smith  in  fulfillment  of  the  plans  of  his  father,  the  late 
L.  C.  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

The  contractor  for  the  architectural  terra  cotta  has  been 


Forty-two-story  Smith  Building  Tallest  Building  West  of 

New  York. 


awarded  to  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 
This  contract  will  run  in  excess  of  $100,000  we  are  told. 
The  Denny-Renton  Co.,  of  Seattle,  furnished  approxi¬ 
mately  72,000  No.  2  face  brick  for  use  in  the  rear  re¬ 
taining  wall,  and  about  2,000,000  common  brick  were 
needed  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  hollow  tile,  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  latter  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum. 
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FIRE  PREVENTION. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  there 
been  such  wide-spread  interest  shown  in  the  subject  of 
fire  prevention  and  fire  protection  measures.  The  alarm¬ 
ing  array  of  statistics  showing  the  stupendous  annual  loss 
of  life  and  property  and  the  many  serious  fires  occurring 
in  so-called  “fireproof”  buildings  have  aroused  the  slum¬ 
bering  public  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  constructing 
buildings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
fire,  not  only  from  a  selfish  personal  standpoint  but  as  a 
measure  of  public  safety,  for  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
men  can  say  they  have  no  responsibility  for  the  safety 
of  their  neighbor’s  property. 

The  various  state  clay  manufacturers’  associations  have 
made  a  feature  of  this  important  subject  at  their  annual 
meetings  and  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  A.  O.  Eber- 
hart,  governor  of  Minnesota,  before  the  convention  of 
the  Northwest  Association,  held  at  Minneapolis,  Feb.  7th, 
1912,  urging  more  stringent  building  laws,  contains  some 
excellent  suggestions,  therefore,  we  taken  pleasure  in 
publishing  a  portion  of  it  as  follows: 

Fifteen  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  recently  set  apart 
a  day  to  be  observed  as  fire  prevention  day,  and  last  year  the 
day  was  observed  in  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah  and  Virginia. 

Experts  are  going  about  the  country  outlining  fire  preven¬ 
tion  methods,  and  a  more  general  interest  is  being  taken  by  all 
our  people  to  find  the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  fnay 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  enormous  fire  loss  which  the  people 
of  this  country  are  suffering  from  annually. 

The  annual  fire  loss,  we  are  told  has  amounted  to  more  than 
$250,000,000.00  per  year,  for  the  last  five  years,  being  a  loss  of 
about  $30,000.00  for  each  hour.  The  loss  by  fire,  per  capita, 
in  America,  is  approximately  eight  times  as  great  as  the  aver¬ 
age  per  capita  loss  in  European  countries.  We  destroy  more 
property  by  fire  than  do  any  four  nations  in  Europe. 

Now  this  enormous  Are  loss  is  irreparable  and  is  just  so  much 
wealth  needlessly  destroyed,  even  though  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  do  in  some  cases  partially  repay  the  owners  for  the 
property  loss.  We  should  consider,  further,  the  still  greater 
loss  of  men,  women  and  children  burned  and  maimed,  and  all 
this  loss  the  result  of  the  ignorance,  carelessness  or  greed  of 
our  citizens. 

The  fire  loss  in  Minneapolis  for  1911,  was  more  than  $7.00 
per  capita,  and  we  have  had  some  pretty  heavy  losses  so  far 
this  year. 

Now,  it  is  fair  for  you  to  ask  what  the  building  department 
of  the  city  has  done,  or  is  doing,  in  trying  to  minimize  the 
fire  hazard  in  this  city. 

“Our  city  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  many  office  and  store 
buildings  are  being  erected  within  this  district  each  year.  Their 
outside  walls  are  of  brick,  to  be  sure,  but  their  columns,  joists 
and  partitions  are  of  wood.  They  not  only  constitute  a  con¬ 
siderable  fire-hazard  themselves,  but  they  quite  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  fire  risk  of  those  buildings  adjacent  to  them  which 
are,  at  least  partially  fireproof. 

“I  would  recommend  that  a  sub-district  be  established  within 
the  fire  limits  in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  within  which 
sub-district  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect  buildings  whose  walls, 
columns,  doors  and  partitions  are  not  of  fireproof  construction, 
or  to  materially  alter  any  building  already  erected  without 
fireproofing  it  as  provided  for  new  buildings  in  the  same  sub¬ 
district.” 

I  do  not  know  that  any  attention  was  given  to  this  recom¬ 
mendation.  We  were  striving,  however,  all  of  the  time,  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  that  would  uphold  us  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  more  stringent  building  regulations  and,  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  I  said,  in  our  annual  report,  “I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  a  thorough  revision  of  our  building  laws  as  they  are 
in  many  respects  out  of  date  for  a  progressive  city  like  ours. 
I  intend  in  the  near  future,  to  present  to  your  Honorable  Body 
for  approval  and  adoption  a  new  ordinance  which  shall  prohibit 
the  erection  of  non-fireproof  hotels,  hospitals,  school  buildings, 
etc.,  when  such  buildings  are  to  be  over  two  stories  in  height.” 

In  1903,  the  City  Council  passed  a  new  Building  Ordinance 
that  we  prepared,  which  was  a  great  improvement  over  former 
ordinances,  although  provision  for  a  fireproof  sub-district  in  the 
business  center  was  not  incorporated  therein.  However,  soon 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  I  had  such  an  ordinance 
introduced  in  the  City  Council,  where  it  was  killed  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  which  it  was  referred,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
some  of  our  real  estate  dealers  who  fought  the  adoption  of 
any  ordinance  establishing  such  a  sub-district. 

We  have  kept  at  it,  improving  our  ordinance  provisions  from 
time  to  time,  until  finally  we  succeeded,  last  March,  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  so-called  fireproof  zone  established  in  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  city.  This  district  covers  practically  all  of  the  down 
town  wholesale  and  retail  section  of  the  city. 

The  result  of  the  passage  of  this  amendment  to  our  building 


ordinance  is  shown  by  statistics,  showing  the  percentages  of 
entire  expenditures  on  building  operations  which  went  into  fire¬ 
proof  construction  during  the  past  seven  years:  1905,  22  per  cent; 
1906,  23  per  cent;  1907,  20  per  cent;  1908,  17  per  cent;  1909,  26 
per  cent;  1910,  28  per  cent,  1911,  41  per  cent. 

Such  an  increase  in  fireproof  construction  as  was  witnessed 
during  the  past  year  speaks  well  for  our  future  in  building  con¬ 
struction,  and  will  together  with  all  of  the  influences  at  work 
along  fire  prevention  lines,  in  time  result  in  materially  reduc¬ 
ing  our  fire  losses.  As  owners,  architects  and  builders  come  to 
realize  more  and  more  that  it  does  not  pay  to  construct  fire- 
traps,  better  construction  is  bound  to  follow. 

An  architect,  writing  recently  on  the  subject,  “Building  to 
burn,  who  is  to  blame?”  says,  “Just  note  some  of  the  inciden¬ 
tals  all  this  destruction  of  property  entails.  Let  us  average  the 
actual  destruction  of  property  at  a  low  figure,  $240,000,000.00. 
Accompanying  that  waste  is  the  loss  of  from  1,500  to  6,000  lives 
a  year,  and  the  gamble  we  take  with  possible  death  or  injury 
to  30,000  people  every  day,  for  there  are  that  many  lives  di¬ 
rectly  endangered  by  fire,  the  actual  occupants  of  burning  build¬ 
ings,  people  who  get  out  just  in  the  nick  of  time  or  are  carried 
out  more  or  less  injured,  though  not  dead.  Then  we  pay  out 
over  $300,000,000.00  a  year  for  fire  departments,  water,  and  other 
protection.  And  it  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  in  very  many 
cities,  New  York,  Chicago,  etc.,  the  most  of  maintenance  of  the 
fire  departments  is  just  about  the  same  as  the  actual  loss  by 
fire.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  both  figures  keep  pretty  close 
around  the  $7,000,000.00  mark.  The  8,000  fires  there  destroy  that 
much  property,  and  cost  that  much  money  to  keep  them  from 
doing  greater  damage.  Besides  that,  we  naively  carry  some¬ 
thing  over  $200,000,000.00  of  premium  money  into  the  gambling 
houses  called  ‘Insurance,’  so  that  those  gentlemen  may  take 
the  safe  bet  with  us  that,  burn  as  much  as  we  may,  (except  in  a 
great  conflagration).  Oh,  they  do  fear  a  conflagration  such  as 
Baltimore’s  or  San  Francisco’s,  they’ll  only  pay  out  one  dollar 
for  every  three  taken  in. 

The  path  to  ruin,  so  it  is  said,  is  usually  gilded.  Now,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  tenants  of  fireproof  buildings  are  housed 
in  a  safe  manner,  does  it  not  pay  the  owner,  I  mean  in  dollars 
and  cents,  to  construct  only  such  buildings  as  are  proof  against 
fire?  I  believe  that  it  does,  and  in  order  to  obtain  proof  that 
my  belief  could  be  justified  by  facts,  I  have  recently  inter¬ 
viewed  the  owners  of  several  modern  fireproof  buildings  all 
equally  equipped  with  sprinkler  plants,  and  in  which  the  eleva¬ 
tors  and  stairways  were  enclosed  within  fireproof  walls  and  with 
fireproof  doors  leading  thereto,  making  of  each  floor  of  such 
buildings  a  fireproof  unit,  and  this  is  what  I  find. 

One  of  the  owners  of  the  largest  group  of  factory  buildings 
in  this  city,  when  asked  what  the  insurance  on  his  buildings 
cost  him,  told  me  that  the  net  cost  was  a  little  less  than  four 
cents  per  hundred,  or,  in  other  words,  since  modernizing  his 
plant  he  was  saving  $12,000.00  per  year  on  insurance  alone,  and 
besides  all  that,  their  1,2C0  or  more  employes  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  burned  alive. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  houses  told 
me  that  their  rate  of  insurance  was  ten  cents  on  the  building 
and  fifteen  cents  on  the  contents,  and  the  agent  of  one  of  our 
largest  storage  warehouses  says  that  they  pay  only  eleven  cents 
on  their  building,  and  fifteen  cents  on  its  contents.  This  party 
had  a  building  of  heavy  “Mill  Construction”  burn  two  or  three 
years  ago,  located  on  the  same  spot  where  his  fireproof  build¬ 
ing  now  stands,  on  which  he  paid  insurance  at  the  rate  of  ninety- 
four  cents. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  evidence,  is  it  not  a  crime  for  any 
owner  to  plead  that  he  cannot  afford  to  construct  a  fireproof 
building? 

One  great  handicap  which  an  architect  is  often  up  against 
is  where  the  owner  will  say  to  him,  “I  want  so  much  floor  space 
in  my  building,  and  I  will  put  just  so  much  money  into  it.  Go 
to  it  and  give  me  the  best  that  you  can.”  We  often  have  plans 
presented  to  us,  for  approval,  that  were  evidently  prepared 
under  just  such  conditions.  Such  work  does  not  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  architect  who  prepares  them,  nor  indicate  the 
greatest  degree  of  intelligence  upon  the  part  of  the  owner  who 
puts  such  a  restraint  upon  his  agent  at  the  start,  compelling 
him  to  do  things  which  he  knows  are  not  for  the  best  interest 
of  his  client. 

But,  supposing  he  goes  ahead  and  designs  a  building  which  is 
at  the  same  time  both  safe  and  attractive,  for  the  architect 
should  always  be  an  artist,  and  then,  when  the  bids  are  opened, 
the  owner  concludes  that  there  must  be  a  cut  somewhere,  then 
it  is  also  apt  to  be  the  case  that  each  of  them  will  conclude  that 
safety  must  be  sacrificed  for  attractiveness. 

The  members  of  your  organization  should  be  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subject  of  fireproof  construction,  and  in  the  demand 
for  its  more  general  use.  But  you  must  remember  that  the 
materials  which  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  advertised  as  fireproof,  do  not  always,  in  the 
time  of  trial  and  stress,  justify  the  term  applied  to  them,  as 
many  an  owner  can  testify  who  has  been  woefully  disillusioned, 
when  his  so-called  fireproof  building  was  attacked  by  fire  and 
destroyed. 


TWO  NEW  PRESSES. 

The  Pennsylvania  Clay  Products  Co.  has  put  in  two 
new  presses  at  its  sewer  pipe  plant  in  Butler  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  started  the  plant. 


PENALIZING  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  Building  Code  Provisions  Put  a  Premium  Upon  Constructing  Buildings  That  Will 
Conserve  Human  Life  and  Property — Reverses  Cost  Reducing 

Virtues  of  Burned  Clay 


By  Allen  E.  Beals 


Shortly  after  the  Asche  building  fire,  in  which  more  than 
a  hundred  persons  were  roasted  to  death  in  a  shirt-waist 
factory,  there  was  a  great  cry  from  congested  quarters  of 
every  city  in  the  country  for  greater  safety  in  industrial, 
office  and  loft  buildings,  hotels  and  apartment  houses.  A 
committee  of  safety  was  formed,  of  which  Henry  B.  Stim- 
son,  Secretary  of  War,  was  president,  prior  to  his  retiring 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  office.  This  committee 
was  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  compelling  fire¬ 
proof  construction  of  all  buildings  and  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  keeping  the  cost  of  such  improved  construction 
within  reasonable  bounds.  Above  all,  the  purpose  was  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  all  premium  or  bonus  on  fire¬ 
proof  building  construction. 


news  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  building  code  was  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  back  page,  in  an  obscure  corner. 

But  the  action  recommended  by  the  amended  code  is 
subject  to  just  as  much  criticism  upon  the  part  of  the 
building  public  as  that  unhappy  steamship  line  is  from  the 
traveling  public  in  placing  the  value  of  human  life  below 
that  of  fads  and  foibles  that  mean  little  in  the  saving  of 
life  in  the  hour  of  peril. 

The  Titanic  was  sumptuously  fitted  out  with  Turkish 
baths,  swimming  tanks  and  golf  courses,  but  it  was  piti¬ 
fully  shy  on  lifeboats.  The  buildings  of  the  future,  if  con¬ 
structed  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  new  code,  will 
be  long  on  fads  and  foibles,  but  woefully  short,  when  the 
hour  of  fireproof  test  comes,  when  human  lives  are  at 


Fig.  1.  Loading  Barges  with  Hollow  Tile  Fireproofing  at  Keasbey,  N.  J.,  for  the  World’s  Tallest  Inhabited  Structure, 

the  Fifty-five  Story  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City. 


The  architects  and  the  building  trades  employers  of 
New  York  undertook,  through  joint  committee  work,  to 
rewrite  the  building  code.  For  almost  two  years  this 
great  mountain  of  technical  intelligence  labored,  and  at 
last  it  has  brought  forth  a  mouse,  in  the  form  of  a  building 
code  that  actually  places  a  penalty  upon  the  use  of  burned 
clay  building  material  by  actually  increasing  the  cost  of 
fireproof  construction. 

With  the  newspapers  of  the  world  still  belching  forth  the 
horrible  details  of  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic  and  the  world 
standing  aghast  at  the  indifference  of  commercialism  to  the 
value  of  human  life,  the  fourth  attempt  to  obtain  a  revision 
of  the  building  code  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
on  April  23,  when  it  was  immediately  referred  to  the 
Building  committee.  The  attention  of  the  world  on  that 
day,  the  day  after  the  Carpathia  arrived  in  port,  was  con¬ 
centrated  upon  other  things  and  the  otherwise  important 


stake.  Why?  Because  the  code  as  revised  increases  the 
cost  of  real  fireproof  construction  twenty  per  cent. 

The  majority  of  builders  will  take  a  chance  and  adopt 
the  cheaper  form  of  construction.  Generally  they  escape, 
but  once  in  a  while  the  “unsinkable”  boat  sinks;  once  in  a 
while  the  fireproof  building  does  not  prove  to  be  fireproof 
and  the  miserable  gambler  with  Fate  realizes  what  the 
scorn  of  the  world  really  amounts  to.  It  is  human  to 
err;  but  it  is  inhuman  to  so  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
speculative  builder,  who  measures  the  circumference  of 
each  dollar  carefully  to  see  just  how  far  it  will  go  in  one 
revolution,  an  alternative  wherein  he  can  make  the  dollar 
and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  human  beings  the  puppets 
in  his  game  of  chance. 

Here  then,  is  the  penalization  that  has  been  placed  upon 
burned  clay  construction  in  New  York  and  what  goes  in 
New  York  eventually  goes  in  other  Eastern  cities.  Build- 
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ing  codes  of  other  municipalities,  east  of  Pittsburg,  where 
union  labor  regulations  prevail  to  any  extent,  are  all 
modifications  of  the  New  York  code.  Hence  the  serious 
aspect  of  this  latest  attempt  at  building  code  revision. 

Fireproofing  Manufacturers  to  Protest. 

Three  days  after  the  new  code  was  introduced  the  Terra 
Cotta  Fireproofing  Manufacturers  Association  met  and 


Fig.  3.  Forms  of  Terra  Cotta  Column  Protectors  and  Shapes 
for  Protecting  Exposed  Girders  in  Ceilings. 


decided  that  they  had  not  been  fairly  treated  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  building  code.  They  added: 

“The  injustice  that  is  being  imposed  upon  us  is  not 
visible  on  the  surface  to  the  casual  reader,  but  it  is  such 
that  the  concrete  fireproofing  interests  receive  an  immense 
advantage. 

“By  increasing  the  thickness  and  weight  required  for 
hollow  tile  floor  arches  the  new  code  increases  the  cost  of 
this  standard  method  of  fireproof  construction  by  20 
per  cent. 

“The  committee  that  drew  up  the  code  was  made  up  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  could  hardly  expect  the  question  of 
fireproofing  to  be  treated  in  an  impartial  way.  Among 


Fig.  4.  Showing  Methods  of  Protecting  Web  or  Plate  Girders. 


those  most  active  in  the  drafting  were  men  who  have 
appeared  as  retainers  engaged  by  the  concrete  interests  at 
previous  discussions  of  building  codes.  One  member  of 
the  committee  is  the  head  of  a  large  concrete  contracting 
firm;  another  was  retained  by  the  concrete  interests  to 
plead  their  cause  two  or  three  years  ago  and  another  is  a 


manufacturer  of  concrete  blocks,  whose  business  is  directly 
affected  by  the  code. 

“The  severe  conditions  put  upon  tile  in  the  present  pro¬ 
posed  code  are  not  called  for  by  the  most  approved  prac¬ 
tice  of  architects  and  builders.” 

A  protest  will  be  made  against  the  adoption  of  this  part 
of  the  code. 

What  Henry  M.  Keasbey  Says  About  It. 

Henry  M.  Keasbey,  vice  president  of  the  National  Fire 
Proofing  Co.,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  authority  on  the 
practical  value  of  burned  clay  fireproofing  in  the  world. 

“All  laws  must  be  just.  This  proposed  code,  if  passed 
into  a  law,  would  not  be.  There  are  two  prime  reasons . 
First,  because  it  increases  cost  of  good  construction  un¬ 
duly.  Second,  it  gives  one  kind  of  fireproofing  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  another. 

“It  would  make  walls  thicker,  floors  thicker,  it  would 
make  necessary  the  use  of  three  section  blocks;  that  is, 
blocks  with  three  holes  from  top  to  bottom  instead  of 
two.  That  means  more  clay  and  more  clay  means  more 
money,  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  The  code  also 
prohibits  the  use  of  hollow  tile  blocks  for  enclosure  walls 
in  skeleton  structures.  This  is  a  new  form  of  construction 
which  is  being  freely  adopted  by  leading  architects. 

Blow  to  Fireproof  Residence  Construction. 

“The  proposed  code  is  a  great  blow  to  the  new  industry 
of  manufacturing  hollow  tile  for  residential  purposes,  such 
as  in  dwellings  and  other  similar  buildings,  as  it  prohibits 


Fig.  5.  Showing  Several  Varieties  of  Column  Covered. 

hollow  tile  from  being  used  in  walls  more  than  three 
stories  high.  This  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  an  unjust 
prohibition  as  it  has  been  used  in  many  buildings  that 
have  been  built  and  are  now  being  constructed  of  four, 
five  and  even  six  stories  and  many  of  these  buildings  are 
being  designed  by  leading  architects. 

“Has  not  the  dweller  in  suburban  New  York,  or  in  the 
outlying  districts  just  as  much  right  to  have  his  six-story 
apartment  house  as  fireproof  as  his  friend’s  home  in  the 
city?  Hasn’t  the  builder  of  that  structure  just  as  much 
right  to  have  his  building  put  together  by  skilled  men 
instead  of  unskilled  concrete  layers  and  at  a  cost  prac¬ 
tically  equivalent  to  that  of  inflammable  and  dangerous 
frame  construction?  What  right  has  a  city  ordinance  to 
arbitrarily  increase  the  cost  of  this  construction  when 
science  with  exhaustive  tests  has  proved  that  the  cost  can 
be  brought  as  low  as  that  of  non-fireproof  construction 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  building  perfectly  safe? 

“Why  do  they  insist  upon  a  twelve-inch  brick  wall  to 
act  as  an  exterior  fire  shield,  when  in  the  same  code  they 
permit  a  man  to  build  his  facade  half  of  glass,  one-third 
of  metal  panels  and  the  remainder  of  steel  and  brick  work? 
Why  do  they  rule  hollow  tile  construction  out  of  this  wall? 
Does  it  sound  logical  to  you? 

Clay  Conservation  Set  at  Naught. 

“Here  is  still  another  point  to  be  considered.  They  are 
going  to  insist  upon  ihree  hole  floor  arches.  That  makes 
more  clay  necessary. 
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“Now  it  happens  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  will  have  to  take  stock  of  our  clay  deposits  and  con¬ 
serve  the  supply.  Is  this  a  step  in  that  direction?  We 
mine  about  30,000  tons  of  clay  a  month  at  Keasbey,  N.  J., 
and  we  have  to  constantly  shift  our  workings.  We  have 
figured  that  we  have  clay  enough  in  sight  to  last  us  for 
about  twenty-five  years.  But  why  waste  these  deposits 
that  mean  so  much  to  New  York  and  vicinity  when  it  is 
unnecessary?  We  have  had  no  failures  as  a  result  of 
burned  clay  floor  arches  not  being  thick  enough,  and  new 
shapes  for.  more  fully  protecting  structural  steel  in  build¬ 
ings  against  fire  are  being  manufactured.  Why,  then,  this 
extra  burden  upon  the  consumer?” 

Superintendent  Given  Too  Much  Discretion. 

The  chief  complaint  against  the  proposed  code  is  that 
it  conveys  too  many  discretionary  powers  upon  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  buildings  in  the  various  boroughs.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  code  the  superintendent  will  have  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  of  establishing  general  rules 


tion  and  modern  design.  These  are  shown  in  Fig.  4  and 
the  fully  protected  I  beam  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  whole 
idea  of  these  designs  was  to  give  greater  protection  to 
exposed  metal  parts  of  the  building  than  were  heretofore 
possible  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  cost  down. 

For  columns,  Fig.  3  gives  a  very  comprehensive  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  protection  Eastern  manufacturers  are  now  giv¬ 
ing  to  columns  by  the  combined  use  of  concrete  and  hol¬ 
low  tile  or  by  hollow  tile  alone.  The  full  round  column 
jacket  is  comparatively  new  and  was  intended  to  meet 
a  demand  for  protection  for  round  cast  iron  columns. 

In  another  illustration  is  shown  the  methods  of  fire¬ 
proofing  the  metal  work  in  a  large  structure  now  being 
erected  in  New  York.  Note  the  round  column  protectors 
with  the  square  bases  and  the  protecting  soffit  plates  over 
the  bottoms  of  the  girders  in  the  ceiling. 

These  are  examples  of  the  modern  methods  of  fireproof¬ 
ing,  and  show  how  the  leading  companies  are  meeting  the 
requirements  of  more  fully  protecting  the  metal  work  in 


Fig.  2.  Showing  the  Application  of  the  Latest  Shapes  of  Hollow  Tile  Fireproofing  Material  in  Large  New  York  Loft  Building. 


and  specifications  for  the  enforcement  of  the  code  and  also 
power  to  amend  or  repeal  such  rules  and  specifications. 

New  Types  of  Fireproofing. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  code  revisors  comes  at  a 
most  inopportune  time  for  the  hollow  tile  fireproofing 
interests  of  the  East.  During  the  last  year,  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  architects 
in  eliminating  as  much  weight  in  the  building  as  possible 
so  as  to  get  the  minimum  out  of  steel  for  a  building  and 
at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  strength  in  it  to  withstand 
live  and  dead  loads,  wind  stresses  and  menace  from  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  fire. 

As  a  result,  entirely  new  shapes  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  market.  Some  of  the  newest  of  these  are 
illustrated  herewith. 

The  porous  “clip”  tile,  the  “soffit”  tile  and  the  semi- 
porous  “clay”  tile  are  shown,  in  an  accompanying  cut.  These 
are  used  for  girder  covering  and  are  designed  especially  to 
protect  exposed  flanges. 

Then  come  the  web  or  plate  protectors,  of  recent  crea- 


buildings,  but  still,  the  building  code  committee  would 
make  the  restrictions  even  heavier  and  would  give  to  con¬ 
crete,  laid  up  by  unskilled  labor,  and,  in  this  day  of  speed 
madness,  in  practically  any  manner  so  long  as  the  cement 
will  stick  together  long  enough  to  permit  it  to  be  hidden 
by  plaster,  a  distinct  advantage  in  future  construction 
work. 

For  this  reason  the  entire  fireproofing  body  of  the  East 
is  up  in  arms  over  the  unfairness  of  the  proposed  code  and 
a  determined  fight  will  be  made  not  only  outside,  but 
inside  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  at  least  have  this  part 
of  the  code  revised. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  grand  scurry  on  the  part  of 
builders  and  architects  to  get  plans  filed  and  the  result 
probably  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  years  that  the  terra 
cotta  companies  have  ever  known,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  1908-9. 


The  Phoenix  pottery  plant  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  has 
been  sold  to  Frank  Reitter  of  Philadelphia. 


INTERESTING  HABITATIONS 


Primitive  Dwellings  Show  Crude  Methods  of  Using  Clay— Nature’s  Building  Material, 
Burned  Clay,  Today  is  Crowned  King  of  Building  Materials 


It  is  human  nature  to  be  interested  in  the  homes  of 
our  fellow  men,  for  a  man’s  character  may  be  judged  largely 
by  his  home  and  surroundings  and  the  degree  of  civilization 
of  a  country  can  readily  be  judged  by  its  homes  and  its  in¬ 
habitants’  modes  of  living. 

The  earliest  human  habitation  was  a  cave;  next  came 
a  rude  hut  of  boughs,  then  came  a  more  pretentious 
wooden  structure  and  later  a  system  of  molding  clay  into 
brick  and  baking  them  in  the  sun’s  rays  was  devised  and 
the  result  was  the  first  fireproof  home. 

Throughout  the  ages  brick  in  various  forms  has  been 
used  and  while  the  earlier  varieties  were  sun-baked,  brick 
made  in  Nineveh  in  Bible  days,  were  frequently  burned 
in  a  kiln.  They  were  about  13  in.  square  by  3  in.  thick, 
some  being  in  triangular  shapes  for  corners  of  walls  and 
others  wedge-shaped  for  arches.  They  were  variously 
colored,  mostly  red,  yellow,  and  blue  though  green,  black 
and  white  brick  were  not  uncommon.  The  preservation 
of  these  early-day  brick  for  over  3,000  years  is  probably 


Remarkable  view  showing  cliff-dwellers  ruins,  with  walls  of 
sun-baked  brick  found  near  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


due  to  the  warm,  dry  atmosphere  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  rather  than  to  the  perfection  attained  in 
their  manufacture,  though  the  ancients  devoted  much 
time  to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  brick  and  pottery 
manufacturing. 

In  Mexico,  Southern  California,  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
are  to  be  found  many  examples  of  homes  built  of  adobe 
brick.  These  brick  are  usually  about  4  x  9  x  20  in.  made  on 
the  building  site  or  not  far  away.  The  earth  is  dug  out 
and  put  in  pits,  where  it  is  wet  and  thoroughly  mixed  by 
the  bare  feet  of  the  laborers.  Straw  and  other  fibers 
are  added  and  the  mixture  is  pressed  into  wooden  moulds, 
which  have  first  been  dipped  into  water,  and  the  top  is 
made  smooth  with  the  hand.  After  being  dried  in  the 
sun,  the  brick  are  then  stacked  up  loosely  where  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  dry  and  harden  until  ready  for  use.  When  they 
are  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  hard  and  smooth  and  “ring” 
when  struck  almost  like  a  burned  brick.  These  brick  are 
successfully  used  in  dry  and  rainless  countries,  but  should 
a  heavy  rain  occur  while  they  are  in  process  of  making,  in 


a  few  moments  they  become  reduced  to  the  original  state 
of  mud.  After  being  thoroughly  dried  and  placed  in  the 
wall,  they  will  withstand  a  considerable  amount  of  rain 
without  injury  and  they  may  easily  be  repaired  by  applying 
more  mud.  The  walls  are  made  one  or  two  feet  thick,  the 
adobe  brick  being  laid  up  with  soft-mud  or  mortar,  car- 


Common  Type  of  Mexican  Adobe  House. 


ried  to  the  masons  on  the  tender’s  head  in  a  hod  that 
looks  very  much  like  a  wooden  chopping  bowl. 

When  finished,  the  walls  are  plastered  both  inside  and 
out  with  lime  plaster.  The  first  coat  is  thrown  on  the 
rough  wall  from  the  trowel,  which  leaves  the  surface  very 
rough;  the  second  coat  is  troweled  on  and  made  as  smooth 
as  we  make  our  hard  finish.  The  Mexicans  are  good  plas¬ 
terers  and  some  of  their  cornice  decorations  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  artistic.  All  partitions  are  made  of  adobe  and  are 
not  less  than  12  in.  in  thickness.  The  dirt  on  the  floor  is 
leveled  off  and  in  the  case  of  the  poor  man’s  home,  affords 


Original  Clay  Work — Adobe  Building  in  Utah. 


the  only  flooring.  In  the  houses  of  the  better  class,  con¬ 
crete  floors  are  laid,  which  are  frequently  covered  with 
glazed  tile  8  or  10  in.  square.  Owing  to  frequent  earth¬ 
quake  shocks,  the  ceilings  in  Mexico  are  not  plastered,  but 
are  covered  with  a  canvas,  put  up  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  it  free  from  wrinkles.  In  the  ceiling  round  brass 
plates  about  3  in.  in  diameter  are  inserted  in  the  canvas 
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to  provide  ventilation  and  prevent  the  rotting  of  the 
joists.  These  ceilings  are  painted  and  often  decorated 
beautifully,  the  native  painters  using  considerable  taste 
in  their  work. 

The  Mexican  home  has  no  chimney  and  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  do  their  cooking  on  the  dirt  floors  of  their  houses, 
using  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  small  vessel.  The  smoke  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape  as  it  will  and  as  a  consequence,  the  plas¬ 
ter  over  the  doors  and  windows  is  usually  black.  The 
better  class  have  small  square  stoves  made  of  brick.  There 
are  holes  in  the  masonry  to  hold  the  charcoal  but  no 
chimney  is  provided.  The  Mexican  houses  of  the  poorer 
class  have  no  windows,  a  wide  door  being  the  only  means 
of  ingress  or  egress  and  as  at  night  the  entire  family, 
including  the  dogs  and  frequently  the  goats  and  burros, 
sleep  in  the  one  room,  one  can  well  imagine  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  with  the  door  closed  to  keep  out  intruders. 

The  houses  of  the  better  class  are  constructed  around 
a  central  patio,  or  court,  which  is  open  to  the  sky  and 
frequently  contains  flowers  and  fountains  and  serves 
as  an  open  air  living  room.  The  rooms  open  into  this 
court  and  a  roof  projects  over  the  patio  far  enough  to 
make  a  covered  passageway  all  around.  All  houses  are 
built  facing  directly  on  the  walk  and  have  no  front  or 
back  yards.  Double  doors  and  double  French  windows 
are  the  only  kind  used  and  the  windows  are  all  heavily 


Clay  Roofing  Tile  Adds  an  Attractive  “Old  World”  Touch  to  an 

Otherwise  Plain  Building,  photograph  Furnished  by  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Roofing  Tile  Co. 

barred  owing  to  the  frequent  insurrections  and  uprisings 
in  that  country.  The  door  keys  are  of  immense  size  and 
are  inserted  upside  down,  at  least  it  ('seems  so  to  an 
American.  In  the  Mexican  cities  many  fine  residences 
other  than  the  kind  described,  are  occupied  by  Americans 
and  Europeans. 

There  are  in  existence  in  Utah  some  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  of  old  adobe  buildings,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Fantastic  hieroglyphics  adorn 
the  building,  which  without  doubt  were  full  of  significance 
to  the  early  dwellers  in  that  region.  In  direct  contrast 
to  it  is  the  splendid  brick  high  school  building  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  a  type  of  the  school  buildings  which  are  being 
erected  throughout  the  country,  showing  the  decidedly 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age. 

Since  Panama  is  very  much  before  the  public  eye  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  primitive 
type  of  residence  common  there  in  the  jungles.  It  is  built 
of  crude  sun-dried  brick,  laid  tier  upon  tier,  with  a  strip 
of  wattling  between,  made  of  sticks  and  twigs.  The  roof 
is  of  thatch  tied  on  with  withes  of  swamp  grass.  In  the 
old  Spanish  settlements,  instead  of  brick  a  lathe-work  of 
adobe  plaster-coated  is  a  common  method  of  wall  con¬ 
struction. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  fireproof  dwell¬ 
ings  in  America  today  are  the  remains  of  the  cliff  dwellers 


View  of  Hokumongai  St.,  Taikoku,  Japan,  sent  Us  by  K.  Ko- 
moni,  One  of  Our  Japanese  Readers,  Showing  the 
Character  of  Brick  Buildings  There. 

stones  plastered  with  mud  and  there  are  no  windows.  Ac¬ 
cess  from  the  outer  world  is  by  steps  cut  in  the  steep 
face  of  the  cliff. 

The  civilized  white  man  of  today  has  become  a  “cliff- 
dweller”  in  very  truth  and  rears  buildings  almost  touch¬ 
ing  the  clouds  in  order  to  live  within  convenient  distance 
to  business  centers.  The  modern  apartment  house,  which 


Primitive  Clay  Dwelling  of  Native  Panamayan. 

is  “the  last  word”  in  building  construction,  with  its  ele¬ 
vators,  telephones,  electric  lights,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
other  luxurious  conveniences,  is  a  far  call  from  the  honey¬ 
combed  cliffs  of  Colorado,  which  afforded  a  rude  shelter 
and  however  humble,  was  still  a  home,  no  doubt  as  dear 
to  the  heart  of  its  occupant  as  the  marble  palaces  occu¬ 
pied  by  our  multi-millionaires. 


found  in  Colorado  and  in  Northwest  Mexico.  These 
homes,  formerly  inhabited  by  men  and  women  of  whom 
very  little  is  known,  are  seemingly  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  rising  row  upon  row,  perched  on  the  side  of  a  can¬ 
yon  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  bottom,  with  a  narrow  ledge 
in  front.  The  rooms  are  low,  separated  by  walls  of  rough 
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BRICK  TRADE  NAMES. 

A  goodly  number  of  our  readers  have  responded  to  oui 
request  to  send  in  their  trade  names,  but  there  are  still 
many  manufacturers  whose  trade  names  are  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  who  have  not  as  yet  responded. 
To  be  of  real  value  this  list  should  include  all  trade  names 
used  throughout  the  industry  and  we  are  going  to  ask  you 
to  do  your  part  by  sending  yours  at  once,  and  if  you  know 
of  others  not  in  the  list  add  them  also. 

The  Sumter  (S.  C.),  Brick  Works  states  their  reason 
for  adopting  the  trade  name  of  “Dixie”  as  follows: 

We  adopted  the  name  of  “Dixie  Brick”  for  our  wire¬ 
faced  brick.  First,  because  we  were  the  only  ones  in 
the  land  of  Dixie  who  were  making  this  type  of  brick; 
secondly,  there  is  no  brick  that  we  have  seen  that  is  as 
restful  and  appealing  to  the  eye  and  as  remindful  of  the 
days,  “Down  South  in  Dixie,”  as  this  wire-faced  brick 
that  we  are  making.  It  has  another  distinction  further, 
in  that  it  is  the  only  wire-faced  brick  we  know  of  made 
on  an  end-cut  machine,  thus  giving  an  ideal  brick  for 
Flemish  bond  work  by  having  the  end  and  side  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  cut. 

The  list  to  date  is  as  follows: 

“Rustique  Oriental” — Martinsville  (Ind.)  Brick  Co. 

“MBCo.”— Martinsville  (Ind.)  Brick  Co. 

“Denison”  (tile,  fireproofing  block,  etc.)  “Mason 

City”  (tile,  block,  etc.)  “Everlasting”  (silo  block  and 

tile) — Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

“Chocolate  Special”— Midland  Brick  Co.,  Peru, 

Kansas. 

“Rugosa” — Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago. 

“Davenport” — Davenport  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la. 

“Oriental” — Poston  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

“Pearl”— Pearl  Clay  Products  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

“Texture”— Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago. 

“Bradford  Pressed  Brick”  or  “Bradford  Red”— Brad¬ 
ford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

“Hanover  Reds”— Hanover  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Newark,  Ohio. 

“Antique” — Everhard  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

“Clayton  Missions,”  “Clayton  Velvets”— Washing¬ 
ton  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Spokane;  Washington. 

“Ginger” — Fraser-Myers  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

“Afghan” — Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind. 

“Glenboig” — Alexander  Gibb,  Montreal,  Can. 

“Colonial  Reds,”  “Tiger  Shale”— Canton  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

“Craftsman”— Pearl  Clay  Products  Co.,  Kushequa, 
Pa. 

“Bossage” — Hanover  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Hanover, 
Ohio. 

“Bokhara,”  “Veloure” — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Moquette” — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee, 
Pa. 

“Caledonian” — Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York. 

“Old  Rose  Colonial” — Marion  (Ind.)  Brick  Works. 

“Mission” — McArthur  Brick  Co.,  McArthur,  Ohio. 

“Velvet” — Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“Ridgway” — Ridgway  Brick  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

“Dutch” — DuBois  &  Butler  Brick  Co.,  Falls  Creek, 
Pa. 

“Holland  Split,”  “Ruf  Tex”— Thos.  Moulding  Co., 
Chicago. 

“Persian” — Acme  Brick  Co.,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

“Art  Brique” — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Johnson- 
burg,  Pa. 


“Navajo” — Puritan  Brick  Co.,  Hamden,  Pa. 

“Mosaic” — Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

“Steel  Clay” — Straitsville  Impervious  Brick  Co., 
Straitsville,  Ohio. 

“Arabian” — Butler  Brick  Co.,  Butler,  Pa. 

“Armor” — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.;  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

“Dixie  Brick” — Sumter  (S.  C.)  Brick  Works. 

The  following  applications  have  been  filed  in  the 
United  States  patent  office  for  the  following  trade  names: 

“Toronto,”  March  28,  1911 — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co., 
Toronto,  Ont. 

“Tapestry” — Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

“Crucial,”  May  30,  1911 — Crucial  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rome,  Ga. 

“Homespun,”  “Corse  Weve” — April  4,  1911 — Thos. 
Moulding  Co.,  Chicago. 

“Promenade,”  June  27,  1911 — Yingling-Martin  Brick 
Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

“Astrakhan,”  1911 — Columbus,  (Ohio),  Brick  & 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 

“Cloister,”  Jan.  30,  1912 — Western  Brick  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill. 

“Empire,”  Feb.  6,  1912 — Western  Brick  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill. 


COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  BRICK  AND  WOOD. 

The  following  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Cleve¬ 
land,  (O.),  Leader”  is  typical  of  the  educational  work  of 
this  character  being  carried  on  in  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country: 

“The  comparative  cost  of  wood  and  brick  for  residences 
is  a  subject  that  is  receiving  greater  consideration  this 
season  than  ever  before,  say  the  builders.  The  Building 
Brick  Association  of  America  has  carried  on  a  practical 
experiment  to  provide  dependable  information  regarding 
the  difference  between  the  frame  and  the  brick  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  same  house. 

“A  modern,  eight-room  house  of  good  design  and  ex¬ 
cellent  arrangement  was  selected  for  the  test  and  bids 
were  asked  from  a  number  of  contractors  upon  the  work. 
Nine  different  types  of  construction  were  figured  upon, 
including  clapboards,  shingle,  ten-inch  hollow  brick  wall, 
twelve-inch  solid  brick  wall,  tile  and  stucco,  terra  cotta 
with  brick  veneer,  frame  and  stucco,  frame  and  brick  veneer 
and  frame  with  brick  veneer  tied  to  studding. 

“The  estimates  of  different  contractors  vary  slightly, 
as  always  is  the  case,  but  the  percentage  of  difference 
was  about  the  same  in  all  cases.  Taking  the  lowest  fig¬ 
ure  submitted  for  the  clapboard  house  as  a  basis,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  th  frame  house  and  the  ten-inch  brick 
wall  was  12  per  cent.  One  contractor’s  bid  showed  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  only  10  per  cent  Detween  the  clapboarded  house 
and  the  twelve-inch,  solid  brick  wall.  The  greatest  dif¬ 
ference  in  any  case  between  the  cheapest  and  the  best 
was  16  per  cent. 

“These  figures  are  important  because  it  was  a  fair  test 
and  the  bids  were  genuine  since  the  house  was  actually  to 
be  built.  The  lowest  price  submitted  for  the  frame  house 
with  clapboard  sides  was  $6,690,  and  the  same  contractor 
offered  to  build  the  house  with  10-inch  brick  walls,  hol¬ 
low,  for  $7,496,  a  difference  of  only  $510  between  a  house 
with  fireproof  walls  that  would  last  a  century  with  nominal 
cost  for  maintenance  and  one  that  needed  to  be  painted 
every  few  years  and  would  rapidly  deteriorate.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  shingled  sides  and  the  brick  in  every 
case  was  only  a  few  dollars  and  the  tile  and  stucco  cost 
about  the  same  as  the  ten-inch  brick  wall  with  only  nominal 
difference  in  cost.” 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 


Prominent  Speakers  Discuss  Ways  and  Means  of  Stopping  the  Fearful  Fire  Loss 

Which  Threatens  to  Bankrupt  the  Country 


As  we  go  to  press, 
the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Fire 
Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  is  being  held  in 
our  city.  An  inter¬ 
esting  program  is 
being  carried  out 
and  among  the  prom¬ 
inent  speakers  are 
Hon.  Cfias.  S.  De- 
neen,  Governor  of 
Illinois,  Hon.  Carter 
H.  Harrison,  Mayor 
of  Chicago.  The  sub¬ 
jects  being  discussed 
cover  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  embracing 
practically  the  whole 
field  of  endeavor 
covered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

In  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress  President  W. 
H.  Merrill,  of  the 
National  Fire  Pro¬ 
tective  Association,  had  the  following  to  say  in  reference 
to  methods  of  reducing  the  fire  waste  of  America: 

The  need  for  the  work  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  emphasized  today  as  never  before.  The  Are  waste 
in  America,  in  opposition  to  which  we  are  organized  and  work¬ 
ing,  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  defense.  The  year  1911 
shows  a  larger  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  in  America  through 
loss  by  fire  than  any  previous  year  not  visited  by  a  great 
disaster  or  a  general  conflagratmn.  And  the  year  1912  bids 
fair  to  equal  or  surpass  its  predecessor.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  a  greater  army  enrolled  under  our  banner,  the  need  for 
a  constantly  increasing  activity  and  an  enlargement  in  the 
extent  and  scope  of  our  work,  the  need  for  saving  the  lives 
lost  through  carelessness  and  the  millions  in  property  values 
wiped  out  each  week  through  preventable  causes. 

Years  of  unceasing,  intelligent,  organized  effort  will  be 
necessary  to  overcome  the  accumulated  mistakes  of  years,  and 
age  alone  may  serve  to  sober  the  impetuosity  and  carelessness 
of  youthful  America,  which  builds  for  today,  is  too  often 


Terra  Cotta  Gate  Post  at  “The 
Gables,”  Chicago,  III.  Made  by 
Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
Chicago. 


selfish  in  its  regard 
for  the  present,  and 
much  too  heedless  of 
necessary  safeguards 
for  the  future.  Age 
brings  experience  and 
experience  is  the 
greatest  of  teachers. 
Civilization  has  ad¬ 
vanced  through  bring¬ 
ing  home  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  the  experience 
of  the  many, — which 
is  education.  And  edu¬ 
cation,  according  to 
modern  tenets,  is  best 
imparted  through  add¬ 
ing  the  practical  to 
the  theoretical,  by 
accompanying  the  lec¬ 
ture  and  the  text  book 
with  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Surely  in  our 
propaganda  there  is  no 
lack  of  the  latter,  for 
as  Mr.  Wentworth  has 
said,  “pillars  of  smoke 
by  day  and  scarlet 
heavens  at  night”  are 
everywhere  about  us. 
The  pity  is  that  in¬ 
stead  of  viewing  them 
in  their  true  signifi¬ 


cance,  so  many  seem 

to  welcome  them  as  Companion  Gate  Post  at  “The  Gables,” 
the  sport  of  the  hour.  Chicago,  III.  Made  by  Northwest- 
After  thoroughly  en-  ern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 

joying  the  spectacle 

of  our  neighbor’s  house  in  flames,  we  give  him  shelter  for 
the  night  and  dismiss  the  economic  aspect  of  the  case  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  his  insurance.  In  older  countries 
they  put  him  in  jail  if  negligence  is  shown,  and  look  with 
suspicion  on  enthusiastic  bystanders  as  possible  accessories  to 
the  crime  of  robbing  the  common  purse. 

That  every  wage-earner  contributes  to  replace  value  which 
is  destroyed,  whether  it  be  a  city  or  an  ocean  liner  or  any 
other  loss,  is  plainly  manifest,  for  the  cost  of  insurance  is  an 
item  in  everything  represented  by  dollars  and  cents.  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore,  the  Titanic  and  all  the  lesser  catastro¬ 
phic  are  paid  for  not  by  the  insurance  companies  nor  by  the 
men  who  pay  for  one  or  another  kind  of  insurance,  but  ul¬ 
timately  by  the  man  who  pays  for  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  suit 
of  clothes  or  any  necessity  or  luxury  of  life.  The  cost-  of 
living  is  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  replacing  values  de¬ 
stroyed.  And  the  cost  of  the  “Fire  Waste,”  like  so  many 
other  evil  things,  falls  upon  that  long-suffering  individual, 
“the  ultimate  consumer.” 

All  this  and  much  more  has  been  said  more  eloquently  and 


Panel  Executed  for  the  Rice  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex.,  by  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 
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more  forcefully  many  times  and  in  many  places,  but  as  I 
have  previously  pointed  out,  we  must  continue  to  reiterate 
the  fundamentals  of  our  doctrine  whenever  and  wherever  op¬ 
portunity  affords,  for  by  such  means  will  its  truth  spread  and 
be  accepted.  And  it  is  well  that  in  calling  attention  to  the 
fault  we  also  suggest  the  remedy,  for  criticism  which  is  not 
constructive  plays  but  a  small  part  in  rendering  complete  and 
effectual  service.  It  would  be  extravagant  to  assert  that  we 
have  prescribed  adequate  means  of  defense  against  every  cause 
of  preventable  fire,  but  in  our  sixteen  years  of  endeavor  I 
believe  we  have  covered  a  field  so  comprehensive  that  we  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  possibility  of  censure  on  this  score. 
Our  literature,  our  records  and  our  actions  embrace  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  everything  from  the  large  subject  of  conflagra¬ 
tion  conditions  to  the  small  item  of  the  number  of  threads 
per  inch  on  screws  for  electrical  fittings.  Throughout  laws 
and  ordinances,  rules  and  requirements,  specifications  and 
standards  utilized  by  all  interests  in  all  sections  will  be  found 
the  recommendations  of  this  Association.  We  have  every 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  record  we  have  made  in  compiling 
and  putting  forward  suggestions  of  proven  merit  covering  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  field  of  our  endeavor. 

Address  by  Mayor  Harrison. 

Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  noteworthy  carelessness  of  the  American 
people  in  regard  to  the  property  rights  of  their  neighbors 
as  follows: 

A  comparison  is  frequently  made  between  Chicago  and  Ber¬ 
lin  in  the  matter  of  losses  by  fire.  The  population  of  the  two 
cities  being  approximately  the  same,  it  is  shown  that  the 
fire  loss  per  capita  in  Berlin  is  only  one-tenth  that  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  fire  departments  is  in  about 
the  same  ratio.  Speakers  and  writers  on  this  subject  call 
attention  to  the  carelessness  of  the  American  people  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  greater  regard  for  the  property  rights  of  one’s 
neighbor  evidenced  in  the  practices  and  the  laws  of  the 
German  capital,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  welfare  of  the  American  people  is  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  constantly  increasing  fire  waste,  which  is  said 
to  have  averaged  $250,000,000  per  year  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  for  the  year  1912  to  show  an  average  of  nearly  $30,000,000 
per  month. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  municipality  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  citizens  against  loss  by  fire,  and 
that  this  protection  is  quite  as  essential  as  proper  protection 
against  contagious  diseases  and  similar  menaces  to  the  public 
health,  as  well  as  other  features  entering  into  the  public 
welfare.  Fire  departments  are  maintained  for  this  purpose, 
building  laws  and  ordinances  are  enacted,  fire  limits  are  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  here  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time  we  have  in 
contemplation  the  establishment  of  a  special  Bureau  of  Fire 
Prevention  to  deal  with  many  phases  of  this  subject,  which  do 
not  or  cannot  come  within  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  pres¬ 
ent  municipal  officers.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  point  out 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  one  underlying  cause  for  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  losses  by  fire  in  American  cities.  No  one  has  a 
greater  admiration  than  I  have  for  the  thrift  of  the  German 
people  or  the  orderliness  of  German  municipalities,  but  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  average  European  City  was 
not  built  in  seventy-five  years.  Chicago,  which  has  grown 
to  its  present  size  in  this  comparatively  short  period,  could  not 
possibly  have  attained  its  present  size  and  importance  as  a 
city  if  it  from  the  outset  had  attempted  to  follow  those  pre¬ 
cautions  which  we  at  the  present  time  recognize  as  necessary. 
To  have  attempted  to  limit  the  central  business  section  of 
the  city  to  none  but  fireproof  structures  before  the  great  fire 
of  1871  would  have  been  futile.  Since  Chicago  was  rebuilt, 
following  the  fire,  we  have  seen  another  entire  rebuilding  of 
the  central  business  section,  utilizing  improved  methods  of 
construction,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  will  in  turn  give 
way  to  something  offering  even  greater  conveniences  and  safety 
to  the  inhabitants.  Progress  is  necessary  to  transform  the 
small  frame  stores  lining  two  sides  of  a  single  street  into  the 
modern  city  of  steel  and  concrete  and  brick  and  stone,  and 
this  progress  must  often  come  through  the  scourge  of  fire. 
For  otherwise  much  of  the  old  timber  must  remain  as  a  men¬ 
ace  to  surrounding  property  and  stay  the  advance  of  im¬ 
provement. 

M  e  have  a  new,  and  what  we  believe  to  be  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  Building  Code,  in  a  proper  enforcement  of  which  we  are 
determined  to  proceed.  The  enforcement  of  adequate  build¬ 
ing  regulations  and  the  equipment  of  premises  with  first-aid 
appliances  is  essential  in  connection  with  all  large  establish¬ 
ments,  and  particularly  in  those  places  where  large  numbers 
of  people  congregate.  You  gentlemen  are  thoroughly  informed 
in  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  automatic  sprinkler  systems, 
the  necessity  for  fire  windows  in  buildings  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  proper  fire  signaling  systems,  and  all  of  the  other 
items  which  go  to  make  up  efficient  fire  protection,  and  I 
understand  have  specifications  in  detail,  covering  all  of  these 
subjects,  which  are  very  largely  utilized  by  the  recognized  au¬ 
thorities.  It  seems  best  to  me,  therefore,  simply  to  impress 
you  and  your  associates  that  Chicago  is,  as  I  doubt  not  other 
cities  are,  endeavoring  to  solve  these  problems  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city  and  the  citizens  as  a  whole.  Opposition  is  always  in 
evidence  to  any  plans  which  make  for  increased  taxation  or 
which  seem  to  put  a  burden  upon  the  cost  of  building  con¬ 


struction,  or  which  call  for  renovation  of  structures  at  one 
time  accepted  or  permitted  under  former  building  ordi¬ 
nances. 

Civic  betterment  along  all  lines  is  the  constant  endeavor  of 
many  earnest  men.  We  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the 
City  Beautiful,  and  we  are,  likewise,  working  for  the  City 
Safe.  We  know  that  we  have  the  City  Healthful,  and  we  are 
certain  that  Chicago’s  location  is  unsurpassed. 

It  is  shown  that  many  things  have  a  bearing  on  commercial 
supremacy,  and  among  these  I  conceive  that  the  question  of 
the  city’s  fire  losses  is  by  no  means  of  minor  importance. 
And  it  may  come  to  pass  that  the  fire  record  of  a  city  may 
come  to  have  as  important  a  bearing  on  a  city’s  supremacy 

Governor  Deneen  on  Conservation. 

Hon.  Clias.  S.  Deneen,  Governor  of  Illinois,  spoke  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  conservation  of  property  and  in 
his  speech  made  the  folowing  statement: 

“Illinois  has  given  considerable  thought  to  the  question  of 
fire  waste  within  the  last  few  years  and  an  earnest  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  minimize  the  devastating  force  of  the  red 
plague  of  fire.  To  this  end  there  has  been  placed  upon  the 
Statute  books  a  law  creating  a  special  department  to  deal 
with  this  problem.” 

“The  payment  of  fire  insurance  policy  for  a  fire  loss  does 
not  relieve  the  burden  to  a  community  at  large.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fire  insurance  policy  means  the  taking  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  premiums  from  others  and  the  payment  of  it  to  the 
owner  whose  building  was  destroyed.  It  is  a  community  of 
interests  known  as  policy  holders  who  are  banded  together 
either  in  mutual  or  stock  companies  with  an  agreement  that 
they  will  share  with  each  other  this  great  burden  inflicted 
upon  our  properties.” 

The  Collinwood  school  house,  the  Boyertown  moving  pic¬ 
ture  show,  the  Iroquois  Theatre,  the  Steamer  Slocum  and  the 
Asch  building  in  New  York  have  claimed  more  than  2,000  lives 
of  our  people.  When  we  consider  the  tremendous  amount  of 
property  burned  each  year,  the  number  of  lives  sacrificed,  the 
great  drain  upon  the  financial  resources  of  our  State  and  Na¬ 
tion,  and  the  rate  of  fire  premiums  paid,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  there  should  be  a  thorough  awakening  of  the  public 
mind  on  this  question? 

European  nations  have  dealt  with  this  problem  with  a  sig¬ 
nal  degree  of  success  and  the  result  of  restrictions  in  building 
laws  and  improved  building  conditions,  inspections  and  the 
awakening  of  the  mind  of  the  people  to  a  full  realization  that 
a  loss  by  fire  is  a  loss  forever  has  proven  to  the  students  of 
this  question  how  much  criminal  wastefulness  our  people  are 
guilty  of  in  this  country.  In  1910  thirteen  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Germany  with  a  combined  population  of  five  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lions  suffered  a  fire  loss  of  $1,067,205.  Five  American  cities,  to- 
wit,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco, 
with  a  combined  population  of  100,000  less,  suffered  a  fire  loss 
during  the  same  period  of  nearly  fifteen  million  dollars.  The 
City  of  New  York,  last  year,  suffered  a  fire  loss  of  five  times 
the  loss  of  London  and  nine  times  that  of  Paris.  In  Berlin, 
a  city  of  about  equal  size  to  Chicago,  the  average  fire  loss  is 
less  than  $200,000,  while  in  Chicago  the  annual  property  loss 
by  fire  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  about  forty-seven 
times  as  much.  Between  1901  and  1910  the  per  capita  loss  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  was  $2.71  for 
this  fire  waste  while  the  European  was  paying  on  an  average 
of  thirty-three  cents  and  the  German  was  only  called  on  to 
pay  nineteen  cents.  Between  1900  and  1909  the  population  of 
the  United  States  increased  seventy-three  per  cent  while  the 
fire  loss  increased  134  per  cent. 

Illinois  and  her  citizens  suffered  a  loss  to  their  property  last 
year  of  approximately  $11,000,000.  This  loss  increased  the 
burden  of  taxation  directly  to  the  property  owners  who  in¬ 
sure  and  indirectly  to  the  people  at  large  in  the  loss  of  taxes 
on  the  property  burned.  A  loss  by  fire  is  a  loss  forever. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  the  opinion  from  contrasting 
the  conditions  in  Continental  Europe  with  their  laws  regulat¬ 
ing  the  construction  and  protection  of  buildings  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  work  of  fire  prevention  with  the  conditions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  fire  waste  in  Illinois  and  the 
Nation  is  preventable.  If  it  is  preventable  then  this  fifty  per 
cent  represents  what  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  criminal  waste¬ 
fulness.  I  believe  that  this  fifty  per  cent  of  preventable  fire 
waste  can  be  classified  in  three  ways:  First,  fire  by  criminal 
carelessness;  second,  by  criminal  ignorance;  and,  third,  by  de¬ 
liberate  arson.  _ 

CORRECTION. 

Various  newspapers  and  journals  have  published  articles 
stating  that  the  Western  Brick  Company  had  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Burlington  Brick  Company  at  Aledo,  Ill. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Butterworth,  manager  of 
the  Western  Brick  Company  that  this  statement  is  incor¬ 
rect,  and  that  the  Western  Brick  Company  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatever  with  the  new  plant  at  Aledo. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Buckley,  formerly  a  salesman  of  the  Western 
Brick  Company,  resigned  in  March,  and  we  understand 
will  take  charge  of  the  plant  at  Aledo. 


Courtesy  “Brickbuilder.” 

Showing  Detail  of  Upper  Stories  of  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  Finished  in  Terra  Cotta  in  an  Oriental  Design. 


Courtesy  N.  Birmingham,  Fire  Brick  and  Procfing  Co. 

Fireproof  Brick  Veneered  Residence  of 
and  Fireproofing  for  Floors 


Mr.  R.  D. 
Furnished 


Burnett,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Hollow 
by  the  North  Birmingham  Fire  Brick 


Tile  for  Walls  arid  Partitions 
&  Proofing  Co. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  “unsinkable”  Titanic  is  an  affinity  of  the  so  called 
“fireproof”  buildings.  The  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  life 
boats  compares  with  the  lack  of  properly  protected  exits 
of  public  and  office  buildings  and  the  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion  for  stopping  the  spread  of  fires.  The  law  does  not  re¬ 
quire  that  steamships  be  fireproof  or  that  a  steamship  should 
even  carry  a  sufficient  quantity  of  life  boats.  Neither  does 
the  law  require  that  you  should  build  a  fireproof  building, 
and  it  probably  will  take  more  Iroquois  fires  and  Titanic 
disasters  before  the  people  will  fully  awake  to  the  importance 
of  making  laws  providing  for  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  buildings  and  boats  to  insure  the  life  of  human  be¬ 
ings  who  have  a  right  to  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  our 
land.  _ ; _ 

Estimates  show  that  an  average  of  three  churches,  three 
halls,  twelve  theatres,  ten  schools,  two  hospitals,  two  col¬ 
leges,  six  apartment  houses,  three  department  stores,  two 
jails,  twenty-six  hotels,  one  hundred  and  forty  flat  build¬ 
ings  and  1,600  homes  burned  every  week  during  1911. 


The  limitations  of  fighting  fire  with  water  have  been 
reached.  The  development  in  fire  department  equipment 
is  not  keeping  up  with  the  increase  in  population  and  the 
fire  waste  each  year  is  becoming  greater  while  more  and 
more  money  is  spent  for  insurance  and  fire  protection. 
We  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  spend  our 
money  not  for  new  fire  equipment  but  for  superior  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings,  insuring  fireproof  walls,  floors 
and  ceilings  which  will  not  only  insure  the  safety  of  the 
building  itself  but  will  form  a  protection  for  structures 
about  it. 

The  loss  through  decay  of  wooden  structures  probably 


far  exceeds  the  fire  loss.  This  cannot  be  stopped  even 
with  paints  or  preservatives — the  only  way  to  stop  the 
loss  is  by  using  burned  clay  materials  that  will  not  decay 
or  deteriorate  with  age.  Burned  clay  materials  have  few 
limitations.  Nails  cannot  be  driven  into  them  readily  nor 
holes  cut  through  easily,  but  properly  used  they  replace 
combustible  materials  most  efficiently  and  it  is  far  sighted 
economy  to  build  of  the  only  material  which  defy  frost, 
time,  fire  and  water,  viz:  burned  clay. 

MONEY  TO  BURN. 

“Think  of  a  fire  loss  of  $70,000,000  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1911  in  the  United  States  alone — at  the  rate 
of  $210,000,000  a  year!  Think  of  the  irrigation  ditches 
that  sum  would  dig,  of  the  homes  it  would  build,  of  the 
mouths  it  would  feed,  of  the  little  ill-clad  bodies  it  would 
warm!” 

Isn’t  it  about  time  this  progressive  modern  world  be¬ 
gan  to  put  itself  on  a  fireproof  basis? 

Municipalities  all  over  the  country  are  becoming 
alarmed  by  the  devastation  by  fire.  The  city  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  has  recently  appointed  a  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report  ways  and  means  for  reducing  fire 
loss  in  that  city.  The  city  of  Boston  now  has  a  bill 
before  the  legislature  absoltttely  prohibiting  the  use  of 
wooden  construction  for  the  exterior  of  buildings  with¬ 
in  the  city  limits.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently  appointed  a  committee  which  gave  this  matter 
very  thorough  consideration  and  recommended  the  bill  in 
question. 


The  annual  fire  loss  is  $250,000,000.  For  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  replacing  this  loss  $250,000,000  are  expended 
every  year,  which  means  $250,000,000  withdrawn  from 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  from  adding 
to  its  wealth.  $150,000,000  of  this  loss  are  due  to  careless¬ 
ness  and  negligence  in  allowing  the  erection  of  flimsy 
inflammable  buildings. 


A  workingman’s  home  in  Houston,  Texas,  took  fire  be¬ 
cause  of  its  flimsy  construction  and  a  five  million  dollar  loss 
was  the  result.  This  frightful  waste  should  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  studying  methods  of  fireproof  construction  for 
wiping  out  such  fire  horrors. 

It  was  a  clever  man  who  said,  “The  reason  some  men  do 
not  succeed  is  that  they  have  wishbones  where  their  back¬ 
bones  should  be.” 


GLANCE  THROUGH 

the  Classified  Ad  Department  of  our  journal,  just 
as  you  do  the  “Trade  Revew.”  You  will  find  that 
many  of  these  little  notices  contain  real  news. 

Who  knows  but  maybe  you  will  see  some 
“lead”  there  which,  if  followed,  would  mean  the 
making  of  a  fortune. 

Perhaps  you  have  some  Money  you  wish  to 
Invest — the  Opportunity  is  there.  Perhaps  you 
wish  to  secure  a  Position — or  perhaps  you  need  a 
Superintendent — perhaps  you  have  Clay  Lands 
for  Sale — numberless  good  business  deals  have 
been  “pulled  off”  through  the  agency  of  a  $2.00 
Want  Ad  in  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  Look 
them  over  in  this  issue.  If  you  do  not  find  what 
you  are  looking  for,  send  us  an  Ad  for  our  next 
issue — rates  $2.00  per  inch. 


May  15,  1912. 
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FIREPROOFING  A  HEALTH  MEASURE. 

As  burning  is  an  injury  to  health,  as  well  as  likely  to  be 
the  cause  of  death,  why  should  not  the  department  of 
health  of  all  large  cities  have  something  to  say  about 
the  fireproofing  of  buildings?  It  goes  without  saying  that 
if  ever  this  important  branch  of  building  construction  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  health  officers,  they  would  be 
far  more  exacting  than  the  regular  building  department,  for 
they  would  look  upon  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  as  a 
health  measure,  to  protect  life  and  health,  not  as  a  struc¬ 
tural  problem,  and  would  have  back  of  them  all  the  police 
powers  with  which  health  boards  are  ordinarily  vested. 
Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  try  out,  in  some  large, 
progressive  city,  the  requiring  of  the  department  of  health 
to  look  after  the  fireproof  qualities  of  all  places  of  public 
assemblage,  and,  if  nothing  else,  to  make  a  report  of  their 
findings  with  whatever  recommendations  they  have  to 
offer?  Healthboards  now  protect  our  water  supplies  and 
prohibit  the  pollution  of  streams  and  lakes;  they  have 
brought  about  the  filtering  of  water  supplies  and  purifying 
of  sewage  before  discharging  it  into  water  courses;  per¬ 
haps  they  can  increase  the  scope  of  their  activity  and  use¬ 
fulness  by  pointing  the  way  to  us  to  secure  safe  as  well  as 
comfortable  and  attractive  public  buildings. — Building- 
Progress. 


THE  LEAVEN  IS  WORKING. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  publicity  attending  the  Clay 
Show  is  the  victory  won  by  the  small  property  owners  on 
the  Northwest  Side  of  Chicago,  when,  at  the  public  hearing 
before  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements,  Montrose  Boule¬ 
vard,  from  Western  to  Elston  Avenues,  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  quarter  miles,  was  ordered  improved  with  vitrified 
brick  instead  of  creosote  block,  as  originally  intended. 
Single  lot  owners  presented  a  frontage  of  8,697.5  feet  in 
favor  of  brick,  while  advocates  of  creosote  had  a  frontage 
of  7,450  feet,  more  than  2,000  feet  of  which  was  contested. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  while  attending  the  Clay  Show  at  the  Coliseum,  had 
become  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  brick  paving,  the 
result  being  that  2%  miles  of  street  will  be  paved  with 
brick  instead  of  creosote.  Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


CONFEDERATE  REUNION. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  good  friend  Mr.  W.  E.  Dunwody, 
president  of  the  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  for  an 
invitation  extended  by  the  citizens  of  Macon,  Ga.,  to  attend 
a  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  which  was  held 
in  that  city  May  7th,  8th  and  9th,  1912.  The  invitation  was 
gotten  up  in  a  highly  ornate  style  and  adorned  with  an 
engraving  of  the  confederate  monument  and  portraits  of 
Generals  Davis  and  Lee,  and  the  confederate  flag  in  colors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  reunion,  the  con¬ 
vention  voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  to  participate  in  the  semi-centennial  celebration 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July,  1913,  notwithstanding 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  which  reported 
that  it  would  be  improper  for  the  Confederate  veterans  to 
celebrate  a  battle  that  contributed  most  to  their  defeat. 


CHICAGO  DEVOTED  TO  BRICK. 

One  of  the  notable  features  in  connection  with  the  erection 
of  large  buildings  in  Chicago  is  the  amount  of  architectural 
terra  cotta  being  used.  Brick  and  terra  cotta  certainly  have 
the  preference  in  this  respect  there.  It  is  difficult  to  recall 
a  large  structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  Field 
Museum,  that  is  not  or  will  not  be  constructed  largely  of 
clay  brick  or  terra  cotta. — Ohio  Architect. 


THE  FREIGHT  RATE  SITUATION. 

The  following  letter  in  regard  to  organized  effort  among 
clay  manufacturers  for  securing  the  reduction  of  freight 
rates  is  timely,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  others  discuss 
the  situation  in  these  columns.  This  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  every  shipper  and  the  excellent  results  secured 
by  some  of  the  state  organizations  show  what  might  be  done 
if  there  were  more  manufacturers  who  would  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  a  vigorous  movement  to  secure  needed  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  matter.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Editor,  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” — The  following  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  freight  rate  situation.  Not  having 
seen  anything  in  your  journal  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
you  and  asking  you  to  use  your  columns  in  helping  to  get 
the  manufacturers  organized,  as  this  means  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  industry. 

Just  after  the  first  of  the  year  the  Central  Freight  Asso¬ 
ciation  made  up  from  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  met  in  Chicago  and  decided  to 
advance  the  freight  rate  on  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe. 

This  advancement  means  an  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent  and  it  affects  all  railroads  in  the  above  mentioned 
territory.  The  shippers  in  the  above  states  at  once  made 
an  appeal,  protesting  to  the  General  Freight  Agents  of 
their  various  lines,  but  as  this  was  a  ruling  of  the  Central 
Freight  Association,  their  protests  were  of  no  avail. 

The  shippers  then  proceeded  to  organize  so  as  to  bring 
the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  State  and  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  The  manufacturers  of  Ohio  met  in 
Columbus,  April  3,  and  appointed  a  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Harry  Landrum  of  Columbus,  Minor  Beardsley  of 
Miller  City  and  the  writer. 

This  committee  at  once  got  into  communication  with 
the  manufacturers  of  Indiana,  and  found  that  they  had 
arranged  for  a  meeting  at  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Beardsley 
and  the  writer  attended  this  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  in 
order  to  get  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  manufacturers  work¬ 
ing  together.  Since  that  time  the  Indiana  manufac¬ 
turers  have  had  their  second  meeting  in  Indianapolis, 
which  took  place  April  25th.  The  state  of  Indiana  has 
much  better  laws  than  the  other  states,  so  far  as  the 
power  of  the  Railroad  Commission  is  concerned.. 

The  manufacturers  of  Indiana  have  turned  their  case 
over  to  the  Indiana  Shippers’  Association,  which  is 
under  the  able  leadership  of  H.  V.  Zartman,  and  will 
have  their  case  tried  before  the  Indiana  Commission  on 
May  16th,  1912. 

It  is  now  up  to  every  manufacturer  of  Indiana  to  sup¬ 
ply  Mr.  Zartman  with  all  the  data  that  he  requires,  be¬ 
fore  the  date  of  trial,  because  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  win  the  manufacturers’  case  without  their  hearty  sup¬ 
port. 

If  this  case  is  won  in  Indiana  before  the  Indiana  Com¬ 
mission,  the  manufacturers  are  then  going  to  take  it  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  the  case  is 
won  in  both  Indiana  and  before  the  Interstate  Commis¬ 
sion,  it  will  give  the  manufacturers  of  the  other  states 
sufficient  prestige  to  win  their  cases,  although  their  laws 
are  not  as  favorable  as  those  in  Indiana. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  shipper  in  the  Chicago  Freight 
Association  territory  to  get  busy  at  once,  and  get  in 
communication  with  the  committees  of  the  various  states. 
It  seems,  the  manufacturers  of  some  states  have  not  or¬ 
ganized.  If  this  is  the  case  they  should  do  so  at  once, 
because  it  is  going  to  take  the  concerted  action  of  all 
the  manufacturers  to  win  their  cases. 

Since  writing  the  above,  have  received  word  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  postponed  all 
rates  until  August  29,  1912.  This  is  a  great  victory, 
everyone  push  and  we  will  have  them  knocked  out  en¬ 
tirely.  Respectfully  yours, 

Findlay,  Ohio.  J.  L.  Child. 


WITH  APOLOGIES. 

“There  was  a  clay  man  named  Boggs, 

Who  figgered  on  bushels  o’  jobs, 

And  when  one  he  would  get, 

He’d  break  out  in  a  sweat, 

And  figger  and  figger,  as  in  bed  he  toss’t, 

What  in  ’ell  he’d  omitted  in  figgerin’  his  costs.” 
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Brown,  3329  Armour  Ave., 


Chicago, in  the 


Bungalow  Contest  Conducted  by  the 


“Brickbuilder.” 
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COST  OF  BRICK  CONSTRUCTION. 

As  a  leading  feature  in  the  November  “Brickbuilder,” 
appears  an  interesting  article  by  George  Hunt  Ingraham 
on  “Comparative  Cost  of  Various  Types  of  Construction,” 
and  some  of  the  results  of  the  cost  estimates  made  form 
convincing  evidence  that  the  day  has  arrived  when  brick, 
all  conditions  considered,  is  not  only  the  best,  but  is  also 
the  cheaptest  form  of  material  which  can  be  used  for 
residence  construction.  When  deterioration,  cost  of 
maintenance,  heating  and  insurance  are  considered,  the 
comparison  is  entirely  in  favor  of  brick  construction. 

In  this  article,  figures  are  presented  showing  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  building  three  types  of  houses,  each  house 
having  been  figured  in  several  styles  of  construction.  The 
estimates  are  made  by  Boston  contractors,  from  specifica¬ 
tions  given  them  by  leading  Boston  architects,  and  the 
materials  are  figured  at  the  prevailing  Boston  prices. 

The  costs  given  do  not  include  heating,  plumbing,  elec¬ 
tric  work,  interior  decorations  or  lighting  fixtures. 

The  cost  of  all  three  houses  is  computed  with  shingled 
roof,  dipped  and  stained  before  laying  and  given  one 
brush  coat  after  laying. 

The  brick  house  was  figured  with  water-struck  brick, 
costing  $19,000  per  thousand  delivered.  The  terra  cotta 
brick  house  was  of  8-inch  block. 

House  No.  1  is  built  of  terra  cotta  blocks  (stuccoed). 
House  No.  2  is  built  with  wood  frame,  wire  lathed  and 
stuccoed.  House  No.  3  is  built  of  brick.  The  estimated 
cost  of  each  is  given  below: 

TABLE  I. 

Wire  Cypress 

Lath  Siding  Clapboards 

and  (painted  (painted  Shingles 

Stucco.  white).  white).  (stained). 

Number  one  . $  8,100.00  $  7,800.00  $  7,800.00  $  7,875.00 

Number  two  ....  16,970.00  16,400.00  16,500.00  16,200.00 

Number  three  ...  19,685.00  19,625.00  19,625.00  19,625.00 

Cost  Cost  Cost  Cost 

per  per  per  per 

cu.  ft.  cu.  ft.  cu.  ft.  cu.  ft. 

Number  one,  34,089  cubic  contents  23c.  23c.  23c.  23c. 

Number  two,  84,837  cubic  contents  20c.  19c.  19c.  19c. 

Number  three,  72,380  cubic  contents  27c.  27c.  27c.  27c. 

If  built  of  brick  or  terra  cotta  block  stuccoed  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  is  as  follows: 

TABLE  II. 

Terra  Cotta 
Brick.  Blocks 

(stuccoed). 

Number  one  . $  8,820.00  $  8,580.00 

Number  two  .  17,125.00  17,465.00 

Number  three  .  21,780.00  20,900.00 

Cost  Cost 

per  cu.  ft.  per  cu.  ft. 

Number  one,  34,089  cubic  contents .  26c.  25c. 

Number  two,  84,837  cubic  contents .  20c.  20^c. 

Number  three,  72,380  cubic  contents .  30c.  29c. 

The  per  cent  increase  in  cost  of  brick  construction 
over  wood  and  wire  lath  and  stucco  is  as  follows: 

Over  Wire  Lath 
Over  Wood,  and  Stucco. 

Number  one  .  12.71%  8.89% 

Number  two  .  4.63%  .91% 

Number  three  .  10.98%  10.64% 

The  per  cent  increase  in  cost  of  terra  cotta  block 
stuccoed  construction  over  wood  and  wire  lath,  and 
stucco  is  as  follows: 

Over  Wire  Lath 
Over  Wood,  and  Stucco. 

Number  one  .  9.65%  5.93% 

Number  two  .  6.72%  2.92% 

Number  three  .  6.50%  6.17% 

The  clapboard  houses  are  covered  with  best  quality  of 
spruce  clapboards,  laid  4^4  inches  to  the  weather,  and 
painted  three  coats  of  lead  and  oil  paint. 


“House  number  one  is  built  of  terra  cotta  block  stuc¬ 
coed.  House  number  two  is  built  of  wood  frame,  wire 
lathed  and  stuccoed.  House  number  three  is  built  of  brick. 

“Insurance. — The  insurance  rates  on  the  different  types 
of  construction  are  as  follows: 

TABLE  III. 

Cost  Cost  for 

Number  one.  for  5  years.  15  years. 

Wood  construction  (wire  lathed  and  stuc¬ 
coed)  .  75c.  per  100.  $182.25 

Wood  construction  (siding,  clapboards, 

shingles)  .  75c.  per  100.  175.00 

Brick  .  50c.  per  100.  132.50 

Terra  cotta  blocks  stuccoed .  50c.  per  100.  128.70 

Number  two. 

Wood  construction  (  wire  lathed  and  stuc¬ 
coed)  .  75c.  per  100.  375.82 

Wood  construction  (siding,  clapboards, 

shingles)  .  75c.  per  100.  371.25 

Brick  .  50c.  per  100.  256.87 

Terra  cotta  blocks  stuccoed .  50c.  per  100.  261.97 

Number  three. 

Wood  construction  (wire  ?a,thed  and  stuc¬ 
coed)  .  75c.  per  100.  442.91 

Wood  construction  (siding,  clapboards, 

shingles)  .  75c.  per  100.  441.56 

Brick  .  50c.  per  100  326.70 

Terra  cotta  blocks  stuccoed .  50c.  per  100.  313.50 

“Repairs. — In  estimating  the  cost  of  repairs,  it  is  allowed 
that  the  wood  house  would  need  painting  every  three 
years  after  the  first  three  years,  besides  general  repairs  to 
outside  woodwork.  The  replacing  of  the  shingle  roofs  is 
not  included. 

TABLE  IV. 

Average  cost 
per  year  Total 
for  painting  cost  for 

Number  one.  and  repairs.  15  years. 

Wood  construction  (wire  lathed  and  stuc¬ 
coed)  .  $25.00*  $375.00* 

Wood  construction  (siding,  clapboards, 

shingles)  .  75.00  1,125.00 

Brick  .  25.00*  375.00* 

Terra  cotta  blocks  stuccoed .  25.00*  375.00* 

Number  two. 

Wood  construction  (wire  lathed  and  stuc¬ 
coed)  .  35.00*  525.00* 

Wood  construction  (siding,  clapboards, 

shingles)  .  100.00  1,500.00 

Brick  .  35.00*  525.00* 

Terra  cotta  blocks  stuccoed .  35.00*  525.00* 

Number  three. 

Wood  construction  (wire  lathed  and  stuc¬ 
coed)  .  35.00*  525.00* 

Wood  construction  (siding,  clapboards, 

shingles)  .  100.00  1,500.00* 

Brick  .  35.00*  525.00* 

Terra  cotta  blocks  stuccoed .  35.00*  525.00* 


*These  figures  are  for  painting  and  repairs  on  exterior  wood¬ 
work  only.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  cost  for 
upkeep  of  a  wire  lath  and  stucco  wall.  The  efficiency  of  this 
type  of  construction,  as  is  generally  recognized,  is  dependent 
on  the  style  of  house,  its  location  and  exposure,  quality  of 
workmanship,  quality  of  materials  used,  etc.  But  it  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  durability  alone  it  will 
not  compare  with  a  wall  built  of  brick  or  one  built  of  terra  cotta 
blocks  and  stucco,  on  either  of  which  types  the  cost  of  upkeep 
would  be  very  little,  not  only  for  15  years,  but  for  a  very  much 
longer  period. 

“The  figures  here  given,  although  not  so  favorable  to 
the  better  type  of  construction  as  may  be  obtained  in 
many  other  localities,  furnish,  nevertheless,  evidence  that 
more  houses  should  be  built  with  permanent  construction, 
especially  as  the  cost  is  so  little  in  excess,  and  also  that 
after  fifteen  years,  the  repairs  and  deterioration  on  a 
wooden  house  are  very  much  greater  as  the  house  grows 
older,  while  on  the  more  permanent  construction  the  re¬ 
pairs  and  deterioration  after  fifteen  years  remain  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  year  by  3rear,  to  say  nothing  of  the  better 
salable  value  of  the  more  permanent  types.  And,  finally, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  they  add  more  dignity  and 
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COMPARATIVE  COSTS  AFTER  FIFTEEN  YEARS’  OCCU¬ 
PANCY. 


TABLE  V. 

Wood  Construction  (siding, 

clapboards,  shingles). 

No.  One. 

No.  Two. 

No.  Three. 

Original  Cost  . 

$7,800.00 

$16,400.00 

$19,625.00 

Repairs  . 

1,125.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Insurance  . 

175.00 

371.25 

441.56 

Totals  . 

$9,100.00 

$18,271.25 

$21,566.56 

Wood  Construction  (wire 

lathed  and  stuccoed). 

Original  Cost  . 

$8,100.00 

$16,970.00 

$19,685.00 

Repairs  . 

375.00 

525.00 

525.00 

Insurance  . 

182.25 

375.82 

442.91 

Totals  . 

$8,657.25 

$17,870.82 

$20,652.91 

5%  interest  on  differ- 

ence  in  original  cost 

over  wood  construction.  225.00 

427.50 

45.00 

$8,882.25 

$18,298.32 

$20,697.91 

Brick  Construction. 

Original  Cost . 

$8,820.00 

$17,125.00 

$21,780.00 

Repairs  . 

•375.00 

525.00 

525.00 

Insurance  . 

132.50 

256.87 

326.70 

Totals  . 

$9,327.50 

$17,906.87 

$22,631.70 

5%  interest  on  differ- 

ence  in  original  cost 

over  wood  construction 

763.00 

543.75 

1,616.25 

$10,092.50 

$18,450.62 

$24,247.95 

Terra  Cotta  Blocks  Stuccoed. 

Original  Cost . 

$8,580.00 

$17,465.00 

$20,900.00 

Repairs  . 

375.00 

525.00 

525.00 

Insurance  . 

12S.70 

261.97 

313.50 

Totals  . 

$18,251.97 

$21,738.50 

5%  interest  on  difference 

in  original  cost  ov'r 

wood  construction..  . 

585.00 

798.75 

956.25 

$9,668.70 

$19,050.72 

$z2, 694.75 

tone  to  the  vicinity  in  which  they  are  erected.  Also,  the 
better  types  of  construction  are  cooler  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter,  and  require  less  fuel  for  heating.” 


COMPARATIVE  FIRE  LOSSES. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  which  shows  the  corre¬ 
sponding  fire  losses  in  the  old  and  new  world  is  a  direct 
example  of  the  difference  in  conditions  -which  exist  on 
account  of  the  use  of  the  frame  building  in  the  United 


Comfortable  Fireproof  Home  of  Moderate  Cost,  Constructed  of 

Natco  Hollow  Tile. 


States  as  compared  with  continental  Europe,  which  build¬ 
ings  are  almost  entirely  constructed  of  brick,  tile  and 
stone.  In  fact,  in  the  old  country,  it  is  considered  a 
crime,  punishable  by  the  law,  to  construct  buildings  which 
are  a  fire  menace  to  neighboring  structures. 


MODERATE  PRICED  HOMES. 

It  is  remarkable,  when  one  gives  the  matter  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  the  beauty  and  taste  that  may  be  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  a  fireproof  residence  even  though  of 
moderate  cost.  The  illustration  of  the  home  shown,  with 
a  tree  at  the  left  of  the  side  porch,  is  a  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 


Cozy  Fireproof  Cottage  Built  of  Hollow  Tile  Made  by  the 
National  Fire  Proofing  Co. 


house,  and  is  one  of  those  pretty  little  cottage  homesteads 
which  makes  a  young  man’s  thoughts  turn  longingly  to 
matrimony. 

The  other  house  shown  is  an  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  home  and 
like  the  Pittsburgh  house  was  built  at  moderate  cost,  yet 
both  are  fireproof  throughout. 

Private  plans  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Oak 
Park  home.  Six  and  eight-inch  Natco  tile  walls  being 
used  in  its  construction,  the  foundation  being  built  of 
conduits. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  house,,  only  about  5,000  Natco  tile 
were  used  in  the  construction,  yet  there  is  not  a  part  of 
the  house  that  is  not  fireproof. 


DOING  EXCELLENT  WORK. 

The  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association,  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Association  of  Commerce,  is  making 
rapid  strides  toward  better  building  construction.  The 
Association  is  cooperating  with  the  architects  of  the  city 
to  induce  the  public  to  adopt  better  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion  methods  and  proof  that  its  efforts  are  not  in  vain, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  wise  owners  are  putting  up 
buildings  throughout  the  city  of  the  highest  type  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction,  realizing  that  in  the  long  run  this 
style  of  building  is  cheaper.  The  Association  has  been 
greatly  aided  in  their  undertaking  by  leading  architects 
of  the  city,  who  believe  strongly  in  the  principles  set 
forth  by  the  Association. 


UP  IN  ARMS. 

The  Terra  Cotta  Fireproofing  Mfg.  Assn,  are  up  in  arms 
because  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  building  code  in  New 
York  City.  They  claim  that  discrimination  is  being  shown 
and  that  concrete  men  are  being  favored.  By  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  code,  the  cost  of  the  standard  method 
of  fireproofing  has  been  increased  20  per  cent  while  the 
cost  of  standard  concrete  construction  has  been  increased 
only  5  per  cent. 


A  CLAY  PRODUCTS  HOUSE 


A  surprisingly  large  amount  of  burned  clay  materials  is 
used  in  the  modern  up-to-date  dwellings — from  cellar  to 
garret  it  is  found  in  unlooked  for  places. 

The  writer  started  out  one  morning  to  visit  a  modern 
up-to-date  house  in  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  cityr, 
the  trip  being  principally  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
uses  to  which  the  various  kinds  of  clay  products  have  been 
adapted.  We  raced  along  a  brick  paved  street  in  our  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  found  it  necessary  to  go  through  a  tough 
district  where  we  happened  on  to  several  disturbances 
noting  in  particular  that  the  combatants  were  using  bricks 
as  their  implement  of  warfare.  Passing  by  a  vacant 
field,  which  was  kept  dry  by  the  use  of  drain  tile,  we  were 
interested  in  watching  marksmen  enjoying  the  sport  of 
shooting  clay  pigeons,  or  what  are  familiarly  known  as 
“Dicky  Birds.” 

We  also  noticed  children  playing  in  the  yards  making 


daily  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  hard  service 
that  any  roof  in  this  climate  is  subjected  to.  The  porch  floor 
was  a  beautiful  example  of  mosaic  tile  work  in  a  light  and 
attractive  design,  easily  kept  clean  by  the  use  of  a  hose. 

On  entering  the  house,  we  turned  a  clay  knob  on  the 
door  and  the  first  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  was 
a  large  clay  statue  modeled  by  an  artist  of  no  mean 
ability.  We  did  not  take  time  to  stop  here  as  we  wanted 
to  start  in  the  basement  and  go  up  through  the  house. 
The  basement  was  paved  with  brick;  the  foundations  were* 
of  brick  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  indicated  the  presence  of 
fireproofing  or  what  we  sometimes  call  terra  cotta  lumber 
or  hollow  block.  While  in  the  basement,  we  also  noticed; 
the  use  of  clay  sewer  pipes  and  also  the  use  of  clay  con-1 
duits  to  protect  the  telephone  wires.  The  furnace  wasf 
equipped  with  fire  brick  and  blocks,  while  the  furnace  pipes 
reaching  out  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  were  covered  with 


Photograph  furnished  by  The  Detroit  Roofing  Tile  Co. 

No  Danger  from  Sparks  to  the  Brick  Building  Roofed  with  Clay  Tile. 


the  old  fashioned  mud  pies  and  placing  them  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  while  others  were  playing  with  marbles  made  of  clay. 
At  this  point,  the  thought  was  brought  to  our  mind  of  the 
only  unfortunate  use  of  clay  that  we  know  of,  to-wit:  the  use 
of  it  as  a  food  in  some  parts  of  Georgia,  where  the  children 
eat  quantities  of  the  white  clay  of  that  state  and  finally  suffer 
the  dread  disease  caused  by  the  hookworm. 

Everybody  was  pleased  to  reach  the  residence  district 
and  while  skimming  along  the  boulevard  we  noticed  many 
beautiful  homes.  The  surroundings  of  many  of  them  were 
made  attractive  by  clay  lawn  benches  and  massive  urns 
filled  with  flowers.  Upon  reaching  the  particular  dwelling  we 
set  out  to  visit,  the  first  impression  we  had  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  was  that  beauty  and  substantiality  and  utility  were 
here  combined.  The  outer  walls  were  of  the  finest  quality 
of  face  brick,  with  terra  cotta  trimmings,  while  the  main 
part  of  the  house  was  covered  with  clay  roofing  tile,  with 
several  brick  chimneys  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  top 
of  the  house.  The  roof  of  the  porch  was  covered  with 
clay  shingles,  which  brought  to  our  minds  the  economic 
value  of  clay  in  comparison  with  wooden  shingles,  espe- 


asbestos,  which  has  in  its  composition  a  certain  percentage 
of  clay,  and  the  bowl  of  the  furnace  was  likewise  of  refrac¬ 
tories  to  protect  the  metal  from  the  flames. 

Going  back  to  the  first  floor  again,  we  find  in  the 
kitchen  a  porcelain  sink,  while  sitting  peacefully  in  one 
corner  we  found  the  old  grandfather  of  the  house  smok¬ 
ing  his  clay  pipe,  while  occasionally,  as  he  smiled,  he 
showed  his  false  teeth  which  we  all  know  are  made  of  clay. 
The  kitchen  floor  and  walls  were  of  tile  and  the  water 
from  the  faucet  was  being  filtered  through  clay.  On  the' 
pantry  shelf  we  saw  many  cooking  utensils  and  jars  made 
of  the  ever  present  clay,  and  the  stove  lining  was  of  clay. 

From  here  we  went  into  the  dining  room,  where  we  at 
once  saw  that  a  meal  had  just  been  finished  and  that  all  of 
the  china  and  other  examples  of  ceramic  art  were  still  in 
evidence  on  the  table.  We  saw  casseroles  brought  directly 
from  the  oven  to  the  table  with  their  steaming  contents, 
in  fact  most  of  the  receptacles  for  food  used  there  and 
every  place  else  are  made  of  clay.  All  around  the  walls  of 
the  dining  room  on  the  plate-rail  were  displayed  various 
fancy  plates  and  large  steins  all  made  of  clay. 
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From  the  dining  room  we  went  into  the  living  room 
where  the  children  were  playing  the  old  Scotch  game  of 
carpet  balls,  using  porcelain  balls  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  which  each  one  tries  to  roll  nearest  to 
a  certain  mark  some  fifteen  feet  away.  We  noticed  every¬ 
where  different  designs  and  shapes  of  pottery  of  all  colors 
and  glazes,  showing  the  many  wonderful  uses  that  can  be 
made  of  clay.  The  fire  place  was  surrounded  with  mantel 
tile  and  behind  the  clay  logs  fire  brick  were  placed  to  with- 


ATile  Porch  Adds  a  Decorative  Feature  to  Any  Residence. 


stand  the  fierce  heat  of  the  flames.  Clay  medallions  were 
hanging  on  the  wall  and  flower  pots  were  scattered  here 
and  there  filled  with  plants  of  various  kinds.  On  the  table 
were  playing  cards  made  smooth  by  the  use  of  clay  and 
magazines  with  attractive  covers  effected  by  the  use  of 
clay  modeling  in  connection  with  photography  and  en¬ 
graving. 

We  walked  up-stairs  to  the  second  floor  and  first  went 
into  the  bathroom  where  we  would  have  liked,  if  possible, 
to  use  the  porcelain  bath  tub,  as  the  day  was  dusty  and  hot, 


Tile  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

but  nevertheless  the  house  itself  was  cool,  proving  at  least 
one  side  of  the  assertion  that  a  brick  house  is  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter.  The  floor  of  the  bathroom 
was  encaustic  tile  and  in  the  medicine  chest  we  found  anti- 
phlogistine,  which  is  almost  pure  clay,  to  be  used  when 
any  of  the  family  have  a  severe  cold  in  the  lungs. 

We  came  out  of  the  house  much  impressed  with  the 
extensive  use  that  is  made  of  clay  and  on  our  way  back 


when  we  passed  hundreds  of  buildings  built  of  brick  and 
saw  many  other  evidences  of  the  adaptability  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  we  decided  that  clay  was  our  most  valuable  natural 
resource  and  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  basis  of  Man. 

Note. — The  above  was  written  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Simpson, 
sales-manager  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 
Bucyrus,  O.,  after  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  new  home  of 
a  friend. 


SLUMP  IN  CEMENT. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  an  eastern  newspaper,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  of 
interest  to  our  readers  as  it  points  out  facts  that  indicate  a 
“turn  of  the  tide.” 

The  announcement  is  made  that  one  of  the  largest  com¬ 
panies  manufacturing  cement  in  the  United  States  has 
been  placed  in  bankruptcy.  It  is  essentially  a  holding 
concern,  as  it  is  comprised  of  many  subsidiary  companies. 
The  stockholders  upon  whose  application  the  proceedings 
were  based  declare  that  depression  of  business  in  the 
cement  trade  has  made  the  action  necessary. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  manufacturers  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  overestimated  the  popularity  of  concrete  as 
material  for  residences,  and  that  the  uncertainty  regarding 
the  advisability  of  its  use  in  dam  construction  has  led 


Bath  Room  Made  Cool,  Sweet  and  Clean  by  Use  of  Tile. 


engineers  to  mark  time  for  the  present.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  depression  in  the  cement  business  could  scarcely  be 
avoided. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  average  home¬ 
maker  does  not  admire  residences  constructed  entirely  of 
concrete,  and  its  popularity  does  not  extend  above  the 
foundations.  Manufacturers  may  be  said  to  be  themselves 
to  blame  for  this  growing  lack  of  interest  in  cement  block 
houses,  as  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  and  the  material  is  not  always  of  high  grade. 

Concrete,  of  whicti  Portland  cement  forms  such  an 
important  constituent,  is  on  trial  as  material  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  high  dams  for  the  control  of  large  bodies  of 
water.  Since  the  failure  of  the  dam  at  Austin,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  a  large  loss  of  life,  the  public  has,  rightly  or 
otherwise,  lost  confidence  in  even  reinforced  concrete, 
when  it  is  used  as  river  barrage.  It  is  true  that  the  last 
word  has  not  been  said  in  this  matter  of  dam  construction, 
but  the  public  is  in  a  waiting  mood,  and  further  experience 
will  be  necessary  before  full  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  structures  made  of  concrete  material  is  restored. 

The  Baker  (Oregon)  Fire  Clay  Co.,  whose  plant  is  now 
about  ready  for  operation,  regard  the  outlook  for  1912  as 
very  good. 


BRICK  VS.  CONCRETE 


By  Owen  B.  Maginnis 


It  is  being  everlastingly  dinned  into  one’s  ears  and 
intelligence  that  concrete  is  the  cheapest  form  of  con¬ 
struction  extant,  especially  the  poured  variety,  which  it 
is  claimed  can  be  manufactured  by  the  ignorant,  but  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  this  is  not  true. 
Now  if  those  who  maintain  the  doubtful  truism  of  this 
theory  would  kindly  explain  some  facts,  a  hesitating  pub¬ 
lic  would  be  grateful  because  one  would  naturally  infer 
that  concrete,  in  its  relation  to  engineering  and  building 
construction,  was  a  material  like  clay  or  dirt,  which  could 
be  dug  with  a  shovel  and  dumped  in  such  a  manner,  with¬ 
out  skill  so  as  to  form  a  bridge,  house,  wall,  etc.,  but 
after  a  long  experience  in  construction  work,  the  writer 
can  assure  a  wondering  and  interested  people  that  even  in 
its  simplest  form  this  is  not  the  case. 

We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  foundation 


work,  what  do  we  find?  Simply  this — that  before  one 
pound  of  concrete  or  any  other  material  can  be  deposited, 
geometrical  form  is  necessary,  and  this  involves  mathe¬ 
matical  skill  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  ordinary  work¬ 
man  as  a  rule. 

If  any  straight  or  circular  superstructure  is  to  be  erected 
upon  it,  the  foundation  must  be  statically  correct,  be 
straight,  level  and  plumb,  which  calls  for  geometrical  and 
mechanical  accuracy  so  that  some  knowledge  of  mechan¬ 
ics  is  necessary  and  a  person  with  this  knowledge  must 
be  employed  to  lay  out  the  lines  for  the  trenches  before 
setting  any  concrete  in  the  earth.  Above  the  ground 
forms  will  be  needed  made  of  wood  or  metal  which  will 
call  for  the  carpenter  or  iron  worker.  Again,  we  find 
that  structures  of  even  the  most  moderate  height  can¬ 
not  be  erected  safely  without  iron  or  steel  reinforcement, 
properly  placed  and  precisely  set;  all  of  which  demands 


at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  mechanics,  so  that 
claims,  that  buildings  can  be  erected  by  those  without 
skill  is  a  statement  extravagant  if  not  preposterous. 

That  its  first  cost  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
labor  often  is  low  is  true,  but  is  it  really  economical?  Pre¬ 
suming  that  the  building  is  to  be  a  temporary  one  or  a 
“Taxpayer” — a  term  in  vogue  now-a-days  to  designate 
any  building,  built  and  intended  to  remain  a  short  term 
of  years,  sometimes  months  to  obtain  sufficient  income  to 
defray  the  taxes  accruing  on  the  unimproved  land  or  lots; 
would  it  be  wise  to  build  it  of  concrete?  The  answer  is 
decidedly — No,  we  prefer  brick,  why?  Because,  if  of  wood 
it  is  too  subject  to  fire  and  heavy  rates  of  insurance,  if 
of  concrete  when  demolished  the  material  is  simply  rub¬ 
bish,  if  of  brick  the  material  is  as  good  as  new  and  can 
be  used  in  the  next  permanent  building,  it  can  also  be 


rapidly  taken  down,  the  brick  quickly  cleaned,  stacked  and 
re-used.  There  is  very  little  depreciation  in  “used  brick,” 
sometimes  to  my  mind  erroneously  dubbed  “Old  brick,” 
and  there  are  many  instances  in  New  York  where  those 
imported  from  Holland  by  the  Dutch,  for  their  city  build¬ 
ings  were  when  cleaned,  re-introduced  into  modern  build¬ 
ings  after  being  found  almost  as  good  as  new. 

Again  in  alterations,  improvements  and  repairs,  always 
in  order  in  this  twentieth  century,  what  condition  con¬ 
fronts  an  architect,  contractor  or  owner?  Answering  cor¬ 
rectly  it  might  be  said  few  in  the  building  field  really 
know  exactly,  as  concrete  construction  is  of  so  recent 
adoption  as  to  be  untried  in  this  regard,  still  there  are 
some  facts  gleaned  which  are  worthy  of  note. 

The  vaunted  density  and  compactness  of  the  masses 
when  composed  of  Electric  or  Portland  Cement  is  not 
without  its  faults  in  remodeling.  Take  for  example  a 
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simple  chase  or  recess  called  for,  perhaps  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  pipes,  a  smoke  stack,  joining  new  extensions,  or 
additions  to  walls  already  erected  and  the  problem  of 
cutting  through  the  walls,  vertically  and  horizontally  with 
chisels,  hammers  or  wedges  requires  infinite  labor  and 
much  time,  and  through  anchoring,  wedge  anchors  can¬ 
not  be  drawn  to  bond  the  new  walls  so  all  anchors  must 
penetrate  to  hold  properly,  demanding  the  drilling  of 
numerous  holes;  and  should  the  stone  aggregate  be  flinty 
the  cutting  will  severely  injure  the  work  on  account  of 
its  frangibility.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  almost  all  addi¬ 
tions  to  concrete  buildings  are  of  brick,  which  give  better 
bondings  and  steppings.  In  interior  additions  of  already 
occupied  buildings  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  poured  con¬ 
crete  could  be  used  and  there  is  not  yet  much  record  of 
experience  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  above  does  not  apply  to  large  works,  such  as 
dams,  bridges,  heavy  buildings,  docks  or  such  like,  but  it 
does  apply  to  small  structures.  Concrete  blocks,  too,  have 
this  objection  and  are  stuccoed  or  plastered  over.  The 
cheaper  variety  are  out  of  the  question  and  woe  to  the 
poor-man  who  puts  his  faith  in  this  stuff  for  a  comfort¬ 
able  home.  Its  very  porosity  is  a  menace,  its  capillary  at¬ 
traction  and  absorption  always  existent,  shows  it  gaping 
like  a  sponge  for  any  dampness  occurring  in  the  outer  at¬ 
mosphere  and  in  the  winter  time,  when  there  is  no  sun’s 
heat  to  draw  it  out  again  the  moisture  soaks  through  to 
the  interior  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  the 
inmates.  There  is  almost  always  a  peculiar  odor  in  the 
interior  of  concrete  buildings  while  in  brick  there  is  none. 
There  is  a  theatre  in  a  concrete  building  in  a  certain  prom¬ 
inent  city,  in  which  the  odor  is  most  offensive  and  even 
unbearable  to  some  nostrils. 

The  cutting  of  steel  reinforcement  is  a  difficult  task  in 
making  changes,  as  being  bedded  solidly  in  the  mass,  saws 
and  chisels  cannot  reach  it  without  interpenetrating  suffi¬ 
ciently  beyond  to  give  room  for  saw  or  hammer  strokes. 
Therefore,  in  this  respect  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
brickwork  or  terra  cotta  would  in  the  long  run  be  the 
most  economical.  .  The  large  amount  of  alterations  and 


Our  Annual  Ash  Heap — How  Long  is  This  to  Continue? 


improvements  which  are  being  continuously  made  would 
seem  to  bear  this  out,  even  in  steel  and  brick  construction. 

Brick  construction  is  tried,  and  true,  it  is  not  experi¬ 
mental  like  concrete,  its  youthful  competitor  in  the  build¬ 
ing  field,  it  involves  no  risk,  danger  of  collapse,  nor  of 
men’s  lives.  Yielding  easily  to  the  action  of  hand  tools 
without  the  employment  of  explosives  or  high  power  ma¬ 
chinery,  it  conveys  to  owners,  architects  and  supervisors 
alike;  nay,  even  to  the  legal  building  authorities  a  sense 
of  security  which  all  comparatively  untried  or  experi¬ 
mental  materials  or  systems  lack.  Surely  these  are  vital 
considerations  for  all  interested  in  building  construction. 


PRACTICAL  FIREPROOFING  DISPLAY. 

When  it  comes  to  showing  just  how  a  fireproof  home 
should  be  built,  the  “living”  example,  which  the  National 
Fire  Proofing  Company  has  recently  had  erected  in  its 
Philadelphia  office  is  by  far  the  most  original  and  clever 
yet  brought  to  light. 

E.  E.  Nickson  is  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  sales 
office  of  this  company,  and  the  picture  shows  that  this 
well  known  salesman,  when  he  talks  to  a  prospective  home 
builder,  “from  Missouri,”  about  a  fireproof  home,  has  only 
to  point  to  the  working  model  in  the  corner  of  his  office 
and  say,  “There  it  is,  how  can  you  beat  it?” 

From  time  to  time  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
has  erected  a  number  of  model  fireproof  homes  at  exposi¬ 
tions,  and  various  shows,  but  it  is  contended  that  the 


Sectional  View  of  Fireproof  Home  as  Shown  in  Pittsburgh  Office 
of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co. 


model  corner  erected  in  the  Philadelphia  office  is  the  most 
practical  exhibit  of  fireproofing  ever  conceived.  No  part 
of  the  construction  plans  have  been  omitted,  from  floor  to 
garret. 


LANDED  A  BIG  CONTRACT. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Denison,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Denison  Clay  Co.,  which  some  months  ago  purchased 
and  remodeled  the  old  Yoke  Brick  Plant,  northwest  of 
Coffeyville,  Kans.,  recently  secured  a  contract  from  the 
Geo.  A.  Fuller  Construction  Co.  for  all  the  tile  fireproof 
roofing  to  be  used  on  the  new  terminal  station  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  The  order  amounts  to  about  4,000  tons,  the 
contract  price  being  approximately  $20,000.  This  contract 
will  keep  the  plant  running  to  full  capacity  for  several 
months. 


After  a  year’s  idleness,  the  big  plant  of  the  Pocatello 
Pressed  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  now  owned  by 
the  Idaho  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  is  about  to  resume  operation. 


HOLLOW  TILE  CONSTRUCTION 


While  it  is  true  that  the  use  of  hollow  tile  for  building 
purposes  is  still  in  its  infancy,  yet  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
used  for  nearly  a  million  acres  of  office  building  floors; 
also  many  thousand  tons  of  partitions,  column  and  girder 
coverings  throughout  the  country,  testify  to  its  value 
for  fireproof  purposes  and  it  has  had  the  endorsement  of 
the  United  States  Government  almost  from  its  very  incep¬ 
tion. 

The  attention  now  being  directed  towards  this  type  of 
construction  by  architects  and  builders,  while  somewhat 
tardy,  is  an  evidence  of  its  growing  popularity  and  the 
most  reliable  and  suitable  fireproof  material  in  the  market, 
possessing  at  the  same  time  remarkable  strength,  and  re¬ 
sults  of  exhaustive  tests  by  experts  show  its  great  strength, 
stability  and  fire  resisting  qualities  and  its  use  during  the 
past  year  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  former  issues  of  this  journal  have  appeared  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  articles  giving  specific  information  concerning 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  various  types  of  this  hollow  tile 
building  material.  These  articles  have  aroused  consid- 


Fig.  1.  Wall  of  Vertical  Tile  Cut  Away  to  Show  Inter  Com¬ 
munication  of  Chambers  and  Failure  of  Vertical  Webs  to 
Form  Supporting  Columns. 

erable  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  builders  and  we 
received  the  following  letter  on  the  subject,  which  has 
been  answered  in  a  very  able  manner  by  a  gentleman  who 
is  an  established  authority  on  the  subject,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  does  not  care  to  have  his  name  used: 

Editor  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”: — The  writer  read  the 
article,  “Proposed  Hollow  Tile  Specifications,”  appearing 
on  page  228,  of  your  March  1st  issue,  wherein  it  recom¬ 
mends  the  laying  of  hollow  tile  block  in  exterior  walls 
with  the  voids  horizontal. 

Experience  in  this  part  of  the  country  differs,  for  the 
reason  that  when  block  are  laid  with  voids  vertical  there 
is  a  circulation  of  air,  as  the  writer  of  this  article  states, 
this  is  needed,  especially  in  summer-time,  because  hard 
tile  sweats  where  there  is  no  circulation  of  air.  The 
sweating,  as  above  mentioned,  has  a  tendency  to  spoil 
the  interior  decorations  on  the  walls.  Hard  tile  of  itself 
is  a  conductor. 

Many  houses  have  been  built  in  the  East  in  the  past  two 
years  using  terra  cotta  block  for  the  exterior  walls,  stucco 
on  the  outside.  I  believe  we  will  see  many  in  the  future 
built  with  terra  cotta  block  inside  of  the  wall,  with  front 
brick  on  the  outside  properly  anchored,  etc.,  which  is 
superior  to  stucco. 

A.  E.  Lander. 

132  West  78th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Editor  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”:— Now,  while  the 
use  of  hollow  tile  for  bearing  walls  is  practically  in  its 
infancy,  is  the  time  to  thrash  out  the  best  method  of  con¬ 


struction  with  this  material,  and  a  very  important  ooint  to 
be  settled  is  whether  the  tile  should  be  laid  with  its  cham¬ 
bers  vertical  or  horizontal. 

I  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  Mr,  Lander  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  states  that  his  experience  in  the  East  leads  him 
to  believe  that  tiles  laid  horizontally  will  sweat  in  the  wall. 
Our  experience  in  the  same  section  of  the  country  does 
not  show  that  any  hollow  tile  walls  are  apt  to  sweat, 
except  under  very  extreme  conditions,  where  even  wood 
construction  would  do  likewise,  and  that  under  the  most 
severe  conditions,  vertical  chambered  walls  are  more  apt 
to  sweat  than 
those  composed 
of  horizontal 
chambered  tile 
properly  con¬ 
structed.  Wher¬ 
ever  tile  is  so  laid, 
whether  vertically 
or  horizontally, 
where  there  is  a 
heavy  mortar 
joint  extending 
through  the  wall, 
supplemented  on 
each  side  by  the 
sheels  or  webs  of 
the  tile,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  mass  of  con¬ 
ductive  material 
is  accumulated  to 
transmit  frost 
through  the  wall. 

Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  such  a 
material  mass  will 
resist  assuming 
any  rising  temper¬ 
ature  incident  to 
the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the 
wall,  and  hence 
being  colder,  will 
condense  the 
moisture  out  of 
the  atmosphere 
onto  the  surface 
of  the  wall. 

This  last  state¬ 
ment  contains  the 
whole  principle  of 
wall  condensation 
of  moisture.  If, 
then,  we  wish  to 
construct  a  wall 
absolutely  proof 
against  this  con¬ 
dition,  we  must  so 
construct  it  that 
the  inner  surface 
of  the  wall  as- 
s  u  m  e  s  instantly 
the  temperature 
of  the  room  with¬ 
in.  In  order  that 
this  condition 
may  be  obtained 
as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  follow¬ 
ing  principles  are 
necessary: 

1.  The  inner 
surface  must  be 
of  a  substance 

which  readily  accepts  the  adjacent  temperature;  a  good  ra¬ 
diating  substance. 


0uterTemp20 


!  Inner  Temp.  70 

Being  Carried  Out 
1  —  By - 


Convection  Currents 
In  Vertkal Chambers 
Conditions  Reversed 
In  Summer 


Lower  Wall  Made  Solid  By 
Mortar  Waste  From  Above 


Fig.  2.  Wall  of  Vertical  Tile  in  Section  to 
Show  Convection  Currents  Constantly 
Tending  to  Equalize  the  Inner  With 
the  Outer  Temperature. 


2.  The  inner  surface  of  the  wall  must  be  as  thoroughly 
isolated  from  the  outer  wall  as  possible. 

3.  The  mortar  joints  should  not  in  any  case  extend 
directly  through  the  wall. 


Now,  let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  two  styles  of 
tile  indicated  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Lander  mentions  the 
vertical  chambered  tile,  the  article  referred  to  in  "Brick 
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and  Clay  Record”  of  March  12th  in  describing  Denison 
Tile,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Application  of  Condensation  Principles  to  Vertical  Cham¬ 
bered  Tile. 

The  first  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  either  style 
of  building  tile.  So  far  as  yet  used,  no  building  material 
is  as  good  a  radiator  as  hard  burned  tile.  This  principle  is 
one  for  application  in  the  selection  of  the  make  of  the 
tile,  rather  than  the  style. 

If  vertical  chambered  tile  is  laid  into  the  wall  so  as  to 
mismatch  the  joints  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  vertical 
webs  bearing  one  upon  the  other.  This  leaves  the  cham¬ 
bers  intercommunicating  through  the  wall,  and  allows  a 
very  free  circulation  of  air  within  the  wall.  This  is  direct¬ 
ly  contrary  to  the  second  principle.  The  inner  surface  is 
not  isolated  from  the  outer.  If  there  is  a  temperature  of 
70  degrees  within  the  building,  and  zero  without,  the  air 
within  the  chambers  next  to  the  room  is  warmed,  rises, 
and  the  colder  air  from  the  outer  chambers  flows  in  to 
take  its  place.  Thus  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  is  kept 
constantly  colder  than  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room,  and  if  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  is  near 
the  point  of  saturation,  conden¬ 
sation  of  moisture  will  take 
place  on  the  wall.  An  attempt 
to  show  this  condition  of  cir¬ 
culation  is  made  in  Fig.  2. 

In  the  application  of  the  third 
principle,  vertical  chambered 
tile  is  again  at  fault.  These 
blocks  are  made  to  stand  on  end 
with  the  mortar  joint  extending 
through  the  wall.  If  the  proper 
strength  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
wall,  some  screening  must  be 
put  between  these  joints  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  proper  mortar  bed  as  rec¬ 
ognized  and  required  by  the  re¬ 
vised  building  code  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  This  makes  a  thorough 
solid  mortar  joint.  Where  the 
sides  of  the  tile  lie  against  each 
other,  there  is  a  thick  mass  of 
tile  and  mortar  not  less  than  two 
inches  thick,  which  extends 
through  the  wall  from  surface 
to  surface.  This  form  an  ex¬ 
cellent  radiating  space  where 
condensation  of  moisture  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  take  place  under 
any  condition  approaching  satu¬ 
ration,  and  is  shown  on  the 
inner  plaster  as  vertical  lines. 

Application  of  Condensation  Principles. 

In  a  wall  of  Denison  tile,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  a  shell  or 
hard-burned  tile  forms  the  inner  wall  surface.  This  readily 
assumes  the  temperature  changes  of  the  room.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  as  completely  isolated  from  the  outer  surface  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it  and  have  it  a  part  of  the  same  wall. 
The  chambers  intervening  are  small,  are  not  intercom¬ 
municating,  and  do  not  allow  of  any  convection  of  heat 
from  one  surface  to  the  other.  There  is  no  ordinary  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  so  good  an  insulator  as  still  air,  which  can 
be  kept  from  circulation,  “dead  air  space.”  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  in  Fig.  3  that  there  is  nowhere  a  web  or  shell  or 
mortar  joint  which  is  not  broken  midway  in  the  wall  by 
such  a  dead  air  space.  As  a  resultant  the  inner  surface 
of  the  wall  takes  on  almost  at  once  the  temperature  of 
the  room  and  retains  it  against  any  outside  temperature, 
thus  not  allowing  any  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
wall. 

The  third  principle  has  already  been  a^Mied  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  no  joint,  no  web,  no  mortar  bed  extends  through 
the  wall,  and  hence  there  are  no  streaks  of,  or  lines  for 
the  condensation  of  moisture.  As  a  point  of  strength  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  interlocking  joints  guard  against 
floor  and  roof  thrusts,  wind  pressure,  etc.,  and  that  each 
four  inch  mortar  joint  is  a  perfect  bed  of  mortar  on  a 
level  surface,  and  further  provided  with  dove-tail  grooved 
clinchers,  which  dowels  the  adjacent  tiles  firmly  together. 

I  am  directly  informed  that  the  inventor  of  Denison 
tile  had  just  this  condition  of  wall  insulation  and  moisture 


condensation  in  mind,  when  he  set  out  to  design  the  tile. 
He  made  a  thoroughly  study  of  conditions  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  Denison  tile  is  the  result  which  thorough 
tests  and  four  years  of  actual  experience  have  proved 
conclusively  does  acomplish  this  object.  Whether  it1  is 
the  best  form  which  can  be  designed,  is  yet  to  be  seen. 


GOOD  ROADS  MEETING. 

In  the  “Conneaut  News,”  published  at  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
there  appeared  an  excellent  account  of  a  good  roads  meet¬ 
ing  held  there  on  the  25th  of  April.  This  meeting,  which 
was  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  the  Conneaut 
Motor  Club,  proved  to  be  of  unusual  interest  and  the 
“Good  Roads  Movement”  was  given  a  powerful  boost. 
The  Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation  gave  their  assistance 
to  the  Conneaut  committee  and  the  result  was  that  speak¬ 
ers  of  national  fame  and  importance  were  in  attendance 
and  addressed  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  at  the  two 
meetings.  From  all  parts  of  the  county  men  from  dif¬ 
ferent  walks  of  life  were  present  to  learn  something  for 
the  betterment  of  their  communities.  From  remote  towns 
outside  of  the  county  and  even  from  Pennsylvania  dele¬ 
gates  were  sent  to  encourage  the  movement.  Among  the 
speakers  of  prominence,  was  Jesse  Taylor,  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Federation  of  Good  Roads  and  editor  of  the 
“Better  Roads  Magazine,”  who  gave  a  stirring  speech, 
full  of  convincing  facts,  figures  and  logic,  and  W.  P.  Blair, 
secretary  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  as  well  as  H.  H.  McDonald,  his  assistant,  gave 
interesting  addresses. 

Mr.  Blair,  by  precept  and  illustration,  showed  how  brick 
roads  should  be  constructed,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that 
no  road  would  be  permanent  unless  kept  dry  underneath 
by  drains  at  frequent  intervals  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  road. 

Mr.  Blair  superintended  the  construction  of  the  brick 
speedway  near  Indianapolis,  and  he  had  the  testimony  of 
the  automobile  racers  that  it  is  the  safest  and  best  speed¬ 
way  they  ever  tried.  Not  one  accident  due  to  the  road 
itself  has  occurred  since  the  speedway  was  constructed, 
although  50-mile,  200-mile  and  100-mile  races  are  pulled 
off  there  with  heavy  cars  which  go  at  terrific  speed. 

Mr.  Blair  emphasized  the  importance  of  rolling  the  sand 
cushion  for  brick  pavement,  and  said  that  the  lugs  on  the 
brick,  allowing  cement  filler  to  find  the  brick,  are  indis¬ 
pensable. 

Mr.  Taylor  cited  as  proof  of  the  commercial  value  of 
good  roads,  that  in  the  countries  of  Europe  a  ton  load 
could  be  hauled  a  mile  at  a  cost  of  from  8J4  to  9$4  cents, 
but  in  America  the  average  cost  is  23*4  cents  per  ton  mile. 

Some  say  that  the  burden  of  expense  for  constructing 
good  roads  will  fall  on  the  farmer,  but  the  city  man  for 
the  first  time  is  anxious  to  join  with  the  farmer  and  pay 
for  the  construction  of  good  roads.  The  cities  will  pay 
seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  expense  of  the  $50,000,000 
bonding.  It  will  cost  the  farmer  only  39  cents  a  year  for 
each  $1,000  he  is  assessed  for. 

Mr.  H.  H.  McDonald,  assistant  secretary  of  the  N.  P. 
B.  M.  A.,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  Clay  Show  re¬ 
cently  held  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago.  Moving  pictures 
portrayed  interesting  sights  and  exhibits  at  the  Show,  and 
produced  considerable  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

The  meeting  was  a  splendid  success  and  is  indicative  of 
the  general  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  all  live  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  country  in  the  Good  Roads  Move¬ 
ment. 


Isaiah  Gardner,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Hack¬ 
ensack.  New  Jersey,  died  on  April  10th. 


Fig.  3.  Twelve-inch  Tile. 


Pittsburgh’s  Burned  Clay  Sky  Line. 


MILLIONS  FOR  FIREPROOFING 


Pittsburgh,  “the  Smoky  City,”  will  spend  more  than 
$10,000,000  in  erecting  new  fireproof  buildings  within  the 
next  two  years.  That  this  estimate  is  conservative  is 
shown  by  the  magnitude  of  the  extensive  municipal  im¬ 
provements  now  under  way.  The  greatest  building  boom 
in  that  city’s  history  has  begun.  Construction  operations 
including  railroad  improvements,  residential  buildings 
and  structures  for  mercantile  purposes  will  almost  quad¬ 
ruple  the  figures  quoted  here. 

Following  the  grading  of  the  “Hump,”  Pittsburgh  prac¬ 
tically  will  rebuild  twenty  blocks  in  the  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  city.  The  work  of  cutting  the  “Hump,” 
authorized  by  the  citizens,  who  voted  a  bond  issue  of 
$750,000,  is  now  under  way.  Its  completion  about  18 
months  hence  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  an  obstacle 
which  has  long  interfered  with  the  handling  of  traffic 
between  the  low-lying  business  district  and  the  residential 
sections. 

The  city’s  expenditure  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  amount  needed  to  complete  this 
great  plan.  A  few  large  buildings — the  Allegheny  County 
Courthouse,  the  Frick  building,  the  Carnegie  building,  the 
hotel  Henry  and  Kaufmann  Brothers  department  store 
— were  erected  with  a  view  of  complying  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  grade  of  the  streets  on  the  “Hump,”  but  scores  of 
structures  will  require  complete  over-hauling,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  must  be  razed  and  rebuilt. 

Inasmuch  as  Pittsburgh’s  land  values  reach  thousands  of 
dollars  per  front  foot,  the  new  buildings  will  be  of  the 
highest  class  and  fireproof  material  will  be  demanded  in 
the  specifications  in  all  cases.  Pittsburgh  manufactures 
75  per  cent  of  the  fireproofing  materials  used  in  the  United 
States  and  in  consequence  the  building  boom  means  a 
mighty  industrial  stride  for  Pittsburgh  in  all  lines. 

So  rapid  have  been  the  improvements  in  Pittsburgh’s 
business  district  that  the  commercial  photographers  have 
been  unable,  to  keep  pace  with  it  in  their  pictures  of  up-to- 
date  skylines.  When  the  25-story  Henry  W.  Oliver  build¬ 
ing  was  completed  in  April,  1910,  with  two  skyscrapers  of 
practically  that  height  and  many  others  almost  as  high, 
it  was  declared  that  Pittsburgh  had  reached  the  zenith 
of  lofty  building.  But  in  November,  1911,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  26-story  First  National  Bank  building  and 
it  was  erected  in  the  marvelously  brief  time  of  four  months. 
Tenants  occupied  the  suites  of  offices  in  this  building  on 
April  1,  1912. 

About  the  time  the  work  was  begun  on  the  bank  build¬ 
ing,  plans  were  announced  for  a  new  structural  steel  fire¬ 
proof  theater  by  the  Harris  Amusement  Co.  The  con¬ 
tractors  placed  three  shifts  of  men  on  the  work  and  seven 


weeks  later  (Christmas  Day)  the  new  playhouse  was 
opened.  Nothing  was  left  undone  in  the  finishing  touches 
on  this  attractive  structure  which  might  add  to  the  artistic 
effect. 

Within  a  few  months,  work  will  be  begun  on  fireproof 
buildings  which  have  been  planned  during  the  last  year 
and  are  now  ready  for  the  awarding  of  contracts.  These 
include  the  new  Monongahela  House  hotel  building  which 
will  be  12  stories  in  height  and  will  cost  about  $3,000,000; 
a  new  theater  at  Penn  avenue  and  Sandusky  street ;  a  new 
county  and  municipal  building,  14  stories  in  height,  to  cost 
$500,000;  a  new  theater  in  the  Oakland  district;  an  annex 
to  the  Ft.  Pitt  Hotel,  and  a  splendid  edifice  to  house  the 
department  of  applied  science  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Architects,  contractors,  construction  companies  and 
building  supply  men  are  looking  forward  to  unprecedented 
business  following  the  “Hump”  cut.  As  the  hill  is  leveled 
several  skyscrapers  are  to  be  remodeled  to  conform  with 
the  new  grade  and  several  large  buildings  are  to  be  erected. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  new  structure  proposed  by 
H.  C.  Frick  on  the  old  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  site,  directly 
opposite  the  office  building  bearing  his  name.  It  is  yet  un¬ 
decided  whether  it  will  be  a  25  or  30-story  office  building 
or  a  modern  hotel.  Another  big  hotel  of  almost  equal 
height  will  be  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  “Hump”  by  a 
syndicate  which  has  a  building  option  on  the  property  of 
the  Oliver  estate  opposite  the  Henry  W.  Oliver  building. 

Beside  the  business  construction,  the  erection  is  con¬ 
stantly  going  forward  on  the  new  steel,  brick  and  terra 
cotta  buildings  for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh’s  new 
group  at  an  outlay  of  $8,250,000,  and  new  buildings  for  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  group.  The  latter  have 
already  cost  $11,000,000,  and  as  much  more  is  to  be  spent. 
These  educational  buildings  are  in  the  civic  center  in  the 
Oakland  residential  district  where  in  the  past  two  years 
such  structures  have  gone  up  as  the  million-dollar  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Athletic  Association  clubhouse,  the  $2,250,000  Sol¬ 
diers’  and  Sailors’  Memorial  Hall,  the  National  Guard 
armory  and  other  lesser  structures,  in  keeping  architec¬ 
turally,  with  the  Carnegie  Institute,  completed  several 
years  ago  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $6,000,000. 

Splendid  homes  are  being  built  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  the  suburbs,  and  builders’  supply  men  declare  there 
never  was  a  time  when  a  higher  class  of  construction  was 
carried  on.  There  are  many  stucco-finished  houses  being 
erected  with  an  increased  use  of  terra  cotta  and  fireproof¬ 
ing  material. 

The  magnitude  of  the  brick  and  fireproofing  industry 
in  Pittsburgh  was  shown  by  the  figures  compiled  by 
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Director  E.  Dana  Durand  of  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  for  the  Pittsburgh  Industrial  Development  Com¬ 
mission.  The  statistics  follow: 

Brick  and  tile  manufactures — Number  of  establishments, 
41;  capital  invested,  $2,002,934;  number  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployes  and  wage  earners,  874 ;  total  paid  annually  in  sal¬ 
aries  and  wages,  $449,059;  value  of  product,  $908,346. 

Terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products — Number  of  estab¬ 
lishments,  8;  capital  invested,  $4,399,070;  number  of  sal¬ 
aried  employes  and  wage  earners,  768;  total  paid  annually 
in  salaries  and  wages,  $397,633;  value  of  product,  $1,524,- 
037. 

The  history  of  fireproof  construction  in  Pittsburgh 
shows  that  the  material  used  here  is  strictly  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  perfecton.  It  is  more  than  15  years  since 
the  first  fireproof  office  building  was  erected  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  in  that  time,  notwithstanding  that  more  than  two 
score  tall  structures  have  been  erected,  with  an  aggregate 
height  of  400  stories,  not  a  single  fire  has  occurred  in  any 
of  these  buildings  within  that  long  period,  proving  that 
Pittsburgh’s  fireproof  buildings  are  fireproof  in  every 
practical  sense  of  the  term. 


A  STANDARD  SIZE  FOR  BRICK. 

One  of  our  readers,  a  brick  contractor  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  suggests  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
brick  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  adopt  a  standard 
size  of  brick.  He  states  that  scarcely  two  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  responsible  firms  of  San  Francisco  manufacture  brick 
of  the  same  dimensions,  the  result  being  that  often  quoted 
prices  are  misleading  to  the  contractor.  He  states  that 
the  chief  trouble  conies  about  when  an  architect  makes 
his  details  from  some  one  of  the  57  varieties,  and  the 
contractor  has  to  obtain  a  special  dispensation  to  use  his 
own  particular  brand  or  the  one  nearest  at  hand. 

He  further  states  that  difficulty  is  also  experienced  in 
chimney  building,  where  the  flue  is  lined  with  terra  cotta, 
in  one  instance  slushing  being  required  between  the  brick 
and  the  flue  lining,  and  in  another  chimney,  “head  joints” 
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of  a  full  inch  being  required  to  make  the  brick  go  round 
the  flue,  and  that  while  the  casual  observer  might  think 
the  matter  of  size  of  small  moment,  he  cites  instances 
where  brick  work  4  courses  high  laid  a  wall  10  inches  in 
height,  while  a  job  next  door,  with  the  same  number  of 
courses  laid  a  wall  14  inches  high,  which  shows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  a  standard  size.  The  difference  in 
size  probably  is  largely  due  to  some  manufacturer  making 


a  brick  a  little  larger,  in  order  to  beat  a  competitior,  while 
another  manufacturer  might  make  them  a  little  smaller  so 
as  to  save  a  larger  profit  thereby,  both  forgetting  that  they 
are  dealing  in  a  material  which  is  made,  sold  and  laid  as 
a  unit  and  on  which  prices  are  more  or  less  uniform.  This 
is  an  age  of  economy  and  much  labor,  time  and  money 
are  expended  in  improvements  which  tend  to  economy  in 
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the  manufacture  and  intelligent  handling  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  and  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  worthy  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  interested,  whether  manufacturer,  seller, 
designer  or  buyer. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who 
might  have  any  suggestions  as  to  the  solutions  of  the 
problem  in  question.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  Canadian  builders  and  brick 
manufacturers  have  also  been  discussing  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  brick  size  for  world  construc¬ 
tion.  A  recent  letter  published  in  the  “Contract  Record,” 
Toronto,  Can.,  will  be  of  interst  in  this  connection: 

Proposed  Standard  Brick. 

Toronto,  Jan.  27,  1912. 

Editor  Contract  Record:  I  note  with  interest  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  replies  received  in  response  to  your  request  for  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  relative  to  the  proposal  to  standardize  brick¬ 
work  are  in  favor  of  the  change.  A  number  of  manufacturers 
would  be  willing  to  confer  upon  the  matter  and  have  the  ques¬ 
tion  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  They  say,  with  much  point, 
that  the  longer  this  matter  of  standardization  is  delayed  the 
more  manufacturers  there  will  be  in  the  field  and  the  greater 
the  difficulty  of  getting  all  parties  to  agree.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  all  architects  and  engineers  will  only  be  too 
glad  to  specify  standard  brickwork  and  to  know  that  when  the 
bricks  arrive  on  the  job  the  different  sorts  will  bond  together 
and  also  that  they  will  bond  with  the  jointing  of  any  stone  or 
terra  cotta  that  may  be  in  the  building.  It  would  also  mean 
more  business  for  the  manufacturers,  for  architects  would  often 
use  glazed  brick  in  lavatories  and  certain  public  buildings  where 
now  they  decide  in  favor  of  tile,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  bond¬ 
ing  the  two  sorts  of  brick.  Of  course  this  matter  of  standard¬ 
ization  will  not  enter  into  the  field  of  the  manufacturer  of  fancy 
brick. 

To  show  how  divergent  are  the  views  of  different  manufactur¬ 
ers,  I  submit  herewith  sketches  showing  varying  sizes  of  a  one 
and  a  half  brick  wall.  In  the  English  standard  an  allowance  is 
made  for  the  shrinkage  and  warping  of  the  brick  by  fixing  a 
minimum  and  a  maximum  size.  It  is  intended  that  a  one  and 
a  half  brick  wall  shall  be  13 y2  in.,  a  brick  wall  9  in.,  and  that 
four  courses  shall  rise  12  inches,  these  dimensions  being  logically 
connected  with  the  duodecimal  system.  Yours  truly, 

Toronto,  Can.  S.  H.  Penlington. 


A  GOOD  ORDER. 

The  Youngsville  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  Youngsville,  N.  Y.,  has 
secured  from  the  Highway  Department  of  the  State  of  New 
York  an  order  for  3,000,000  paving  brick.  The  order  will 
keep  thep  lant  busy  at  full  capacity  for  several  months.  A 
large  number  of  Italians  will  be  imported  from  Bradford,  Pa. 
that  operations  may  be  started  at  once. 


THE  WOOD  BLOCK  MENACE. 

Some  time  ago  we  published  an  item  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  which  were  injured  in  Chicago  daily  by  slip¬ 
ping  on  the  creosote  block  pavements,  and  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  we  have  received  reports  of 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  pavement.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  a  Lexington,  Ky.,  newspaper  the  statement 
was  made  that  the  thoroughfare  had  been  a  heavy  handi¬ 
cap  to  business  houses  along  the  street.  Farmers  coming 
into  the  city  to  shop  declared  they  would  go  elsewhere 
to  buy  their  goods  rather  than  drive  over  the  block  streets 
and  run  the  risk  of  their  horses  falling  which  might  re¬ 
sult  in  a  serious  accident.  Other  farmers  declared  that 
they  were  obliged  to  hitch  their  horses  some  distance 
away  and  walk  to  the  stores  on  these  streets  to  purchase 
goods  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  injuring  their  horses 
by  driving  over  the  slippery  streets. 

The  merchants  on  the  street  say  there  is  not  a  day 
when  there  is  the  lightest  rain  or  snow  that  they  do  not 
see  from  one  to  five  horses  fall  in  front  of  their  place 
of  business.  The  fire  companies  have  also  lost  consider¬ 
able  time,  many  of  the  horses  having  suffered  from  falls 
during  the  last  winter,  causing  considerable  delay  in 
reaching  fires  when  every  moment  was  precious.  On 
several  occasions  when  the  streets  were  especially  slip¬ 
pery  the  hose-wagons  have  been  obliged  to  go  a  great 
deal  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  going  over  the  block  pave¬ 
ments. 

We  have  commented  frequently  upon  the  dangers  from 
this  form  of  pavement,  and  the  matter  should  be  kept 
before  the  people  through  the  local  papers  so  that  when 
a  pavement  is  to  be  selected  the  citizens  will  be  informed 
as  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  wood  block  pave¬ 
ments. 

The  following  from  a  citizen  of  Lexington  voices  the 
sentiments  of  the  general  public: 

Is  it  not  time  some  move  was  made  to  rid  our  city  of  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  its  growth  and  the  greatest  injury  to 
its  commerce  and  traffic?  I  refer  to  the  time-killing,  business¬ 
delaying,  horse-murdering  wood-block  streets  in  the  center  of 
the  business  district. 

Always  dangerous  and  deadly  when  either  wet  or  frozen,  they 
are  gradually  becoming  almost  as  bad  when  dry,  due  partly  to 
getting  soaked  with  auto  oil.  Twice  in  an  hour  last  week  on  a 
dry  day  I  saw  a  horse  thrown  hard  by  them.  One  horse,  rough¬ 
shod  at  that,  fell  hard  enough  to  make  him  bleed  at  the  nose. 

Do  you  people  ever  stop  to  consider  that  we  are  all,  in  a 
measure,  guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals  in  maintaining  such  high¬ 
ways? 

Do  the  merchants  located  along  these  wooden  streets  realize 
that,  during  about  half  of  the  time,  no  driving  patron  goes  on 
the  wood  block  if  he  can  find  what  he  wants  elsewhere? 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  in  a  town  of  this  size  to  look  down  Short 
street,  one  of  our  biggest  business  streets,  and  see  every  driver 
between  Limestone  and  Mill,  going  at  a  slow  walk  to  avoid 
crippling  a  horse? 

If  we  could  compute  the  total  of  all  that  these  few  blocks  of 
wooden  street  have  cost  this  city  in  time  lost,  horses  injured, 
delays  to  fire  department,  mails,  etc.,  would  it  not  be  enough  to 
rebuild  the  said  portions  about  once  a  year?  I  think  so. 

They  wear  splendidly.  Sure.  Almost  any  street  would  which 
people  avoid  whenever  possible.  Also,  almost  any  surface  wears 
well  if  it  is  too  “slick”  to  cause  friction. 

But  as  a  street-paving  the  blocks  are  a  ghastly  joke. 

Let  us  try  to  get  rid  of  them.  Cover  them  up,  replace  them 
with  a  new  street  or  just  tear  them  up  and  leave  the  hole,  as 
our  street  makers  did  last  summer.  Anything  is  better  than 
leaving  them  as  they  are. 


The  wood  blocks  must  go! 

One  of  our  readers  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  wrote  us  the 
following  letter  on  the  subject: 

A  Rank  Pavement. 

I  noticed  in  a  Quincy,  Illinois,  paper  not  long  ago  that  they 
had  let  a  contract  for  several  blocks  of  paving  to  be  constructed 
of  wooden  blocks.  I  must  say  that  my  sympathy  goes  out  to 
the  poor  horses  that  will  be  expected  to  haul  a  load  over  them, 
if  the  pavement  will  be  anything  like  what  we  have  here  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  A  short  street  on  the  north  side  of  the 
court  house,  one  block  on  Main  street  and  one  block  on  North 
Upper  street  are  of  the  above  type. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  city  tore  up  a  wooden  street  crossing 
and  replaced  it  with  brick  on  account  of  its  being  so  dangerous 
for  pedestrians.  During  one  day  over  thirty  persons  fell  in 
crossing  it. 

One  day  I  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  house 
when  the  pavements  were  covered  with  slush.  I  saw  a  number 
of  animals  fall  and  helped  in  getting  a  mule  up  three  times, 
within  a  distance  of  three  hundred  feet. 

One  day  a  bunch  of  cattle  were  being  driven  along  Upper 
street  and  there  was  not  an  interval,  from  the  time  they  struck 
the  wooden  blocks  until  they  got  off  them,  that  the  cattle  were 
all  on  their  feet  at  the  same  time.  In  the  rear  of  the  herd,  six 
or  eight  went  down  in  a  heap,  and  one  of  the  herders,  in  punch¬ 
ing  them  up  slipped  and  fell  among  them. 


VITRIFIED  PAVERS. 

The  Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind.,  is  making 
a  special  brick  for  the  Traction  company  which  will  in¬ 
sure  the  laying  of  the  pavement  between  the  tracks  re¬ 
quired  by  their  franchise,  without  tearing  up  the  tracks, 
the  brick  being  only  three  inches  wide  instead  of  four, 
the  usual  width. 

P.  M.  Hildebrandt,  who  has  been  general  manager  of 
the  Indiana  Paving  Brick  Co.’s  plant  at  Brazil,  Ind., 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  has  resigned  and  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Walker  Winslow,  son  of  W.  W.  Winslow, 
owner  of  the  plant. 

There  are  now  425  miles  of  improved  roads  in  Alle¬ 
gheny  County,  Pa.,  and  48  miles  under  contract.  These 
together  with  the  improvements  proposed  by  E.  M. 
Bigelow,  State  Highway  Commissioner,  will  place  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  among  the  first  in  the  matter  of  improved 
roads  in  the  state. 

E.  H.  Goodrich  will  in  future  represent  the  Mack  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  New  York  state.  He 
succeeds  Charles  W.  Denniston,  who  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  company. 

Road  District  No.  1,  of  Cole  County,  Mo.,  is  the  first 
district  in  the  state  to  take  advantage  of  the  recently 
enacted  law  permitting  the  use  of  convict  labor  on  roads. 
Fifty  convicts  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  district  au¬ 
thorities.  Only  prisoners  serving  sentences  for  light  of¬ 
fenses  are  employed,  and  the  prisoners  are  carefully 
chosen  so  that  armed  guards  will  be  unnecessary. 

Approximately  half  a  million  dollars  has  been  added  to 
the  fund  available  for  highway  improvement  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  As  brick  roadways  are  popular  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  this  should  mean  added  business  to  paving  brick 
manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  property  owners  on  Scio  Street  between  University 
Avenue  and  Lewis  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  sub¬ 
mitted  a  petition  asking  for  a  brick  pavement. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND  LIME  BRICK  IN 

EUROPE. 

Paper  Read  Before  the  Sand  Lime  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  at  their  Convention  at  Grand  Rapids, 
December  5th  and  6th,  1911. 

By  P.  L.  Simpson. 

(Continued  from  last  issue.) 

The  next  establishment  that  I  visited  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  based  upon  the  purely  silo  process,  in  this 
case,  the  raw  sand  and  pulverized  lime  was  automatically 
measured,  although  the  means  of  performing  the  measur¬ 
ing  of  the  sand  and  lime  did  not  appeal  to  me  as  being 
first  class,  same  means  having  been  in  use  in  some  works 
in  this  country,  which  afterwards  proved  a  failure.  They 
seem,  however,  to  stick  to  the  idea.  Aside  from  this  the 


necessary  to  relieve  the  pressure.  A  pipe  was  led  from 
the  slaking  drum  to  a  separate  room  some  distance  away, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  lime  blown 
from  the  slaking  drum  into  that  room,  but  the  outfit  and 
its  operation  appealed  to  me  as  quite  awkward  and 
anything  but  ideal.  Then  again,  another  bad  feature  of 
the  works  was  the  amount  of  guess  work  used  in  adding 
the  amount  of  lime  to  the  sand.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  sand  was  gravelly.  The  stones  were  taken  out  by  a 
revolving  screen,  and  conveyed  on  a  shaking  conveyor  to 
an  elevator,  and  while  being  conveyed,  a  man  shoveled 
the  lime  onto  the  sand  according  to  his  judgment.  This 
was  the  most  unique  specimen  of  guess  work  I  ever  saw 
in  any  sand-lime  brick  factory,  and  I  was  surprised  that 
such  a  method  was  used  in  a  representative  plant.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  drawbacks,  which  were  very  conspicu¬ 
ous,  the  plant  made  fairly  good  brick  and  was  evidently  a 


General  View  of  the  Berliner- Kalksandsteinwerke,  Robert  Guthmann,  at  Niederhelme,  near  Berlin,  Germany. 


works  were  well  built,  and  especially  the  silos  appealed 
to  me  as  being  most  substantial.  Wooden  silos  seems  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  modern  plants  in  Germany, 
and  the  silo  I  saw  at  the  works  under  review  was  con¬ 
structed  of  steel,  supported  on  substantial  cast  iron  posts 
and  emptied  automatically  and  regularly.  They  had  up¬ 
right  presses  in  this  plant,  using  three  men  for  off-bearers. 
One  man  was  busy  putting  in  a  sheet  steel  pallet,  and  the 
other  two  men  taking  the  brick  off  the  pallet,  as  delivered 
by  the  pallet  handler.  This  seemed  to  me  one  man  too 
many  at  each  press.  They  have  five  hardening  cylinders 
and  keep  their  brick  in  the  cylinder  for  twelve  hours,  at 
a  pressure  of  8^2  atmospheres.  Please  note  the  twelve 
hours  in  the  cylinder,  as  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
tendency  in  Germany  to  increase  the  time  for  brick  to 
remain  in  the  hardening  cylinder,  and  also  to  increase 
the  pressure. 

The  next  plant  I  visited  was  again  different.  In  this 
case  they  had  the  “Loesch-trommel”  or  slaking  drum,  but 
the  lime  only  was  slaked  without  any  sand  being  added. 
This  process  did  not  appeal  to  me  as  being  an  ideal  sys¬ 
tem.  The  contents  of  the  slaking  drum  were  dumped  into 
a  bin  below,  which  caused  a  terrible  dust  all  over  the 
works.  In  fact,  it  was  the  dustiest  works  I  visited.  Quite 
a  quantity  of  the  lime  blew  out  of  the  slaking  drum  when 
the  pressure  of  steam  rose  up  to  the  point  where  it  was 


money  maker,  as  the  production  was  about  25  millions 
per  year.  The  sand,  however,  was  excellent  which  no 
doubt  had  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  quality. 

The  next  plant  I  visited  was  in  my  opinion  an  improve¬ 
ment,  in  a  great  many  respects,  to  any  of  the  others  that 
I  had  examined.  In  this  case  all  of  the  sand  went  through 
the  slaking  drum.  One-half  of  the  sand  was  used  with 
all  of  the  lime,  and  after  the  lime  was  slaked  in  the  slak¬ 
ing  drum,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sand  was  added. 
This  plant,  however,  was  handicapped  by  poor  material, 
and  the  poor  brick  resulting  from  their  poor  sand  ex¬ 
cluded  them  from  the  Union.  At  all  events,  this  was  the 
reason  I  received  for  their  not  being  in  the  Union.  The 
material,  after  passing  through  the  slaking  drum,  is  siloed 
for  a  short  time,  but  in  this  case  the  silo  or  bin  was  a 
wooden  one,  whch  was  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  best  practice. 

Now,  it  was  my  privilege  and  great  good  fortune  to 
obtain  permission  to  visit  the  largest  and  best  known 
sand-lime  brick  works  in  the  world,  namely,  that  of  the 
Berliner-Kalksandsteinwerke,  Robert  Guthmann.  These 
works  are  at  Niederlehme.  They  have  upright  presses, 
each  making  two  brick  at  each  pressure  but  only  two 
men  in  this  case  were  used  as  off-bearers  for  each  ma¬ 
chine.  I  was  taken  around  the  plant  by  Mr.  Mohnike,  the 
manager.  The  locomotive  brings  10  dump  cars,  each 
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containing  about  two  cu.  jrards  of  sand  from  the  sand 
deposit — the  cars  being  of  the  bottom-dump  type — and 
in  less  than  five  minutes  they  are  emptied  into  the  cellar 
below  the  track,  to  be  shoveled  into  the  elevators  leading 
up  to  the  mixers.  The  lime  is  pulverized  to  the  requisite 
fineness  and  united  with  the  sand — both  being  automatic¬ 
ally  measured.  This  plant  has  adopted  the  silo  process. 
There  are  eight  silos  in  the  plant  built  of  steel,  in  a  most 
substantial  manner,  each  containing  enough  material  for 
80,000  German  size  bricks.  The  siloed  material  received 
its  proper  quantity  of  water  in  the  wet  mixer  and  emptied 
into  buckets,  which  run  on  an  overhead  track  and  are 
emptied  into  the  different  bins  located  above  each  press. 

There  are  two  cylinder  rooms,  one  containing  eleven, 
and  the  other  nine  hardening  cylinders,  the  size  of  same 
being  20  metres,  (about  65  ft.  6  in.)  long,  by  1  M  80  (about 
70^4)  in.  in  diameter,  each  cylinder  containing  13  hardening 
cars,  and  having  a  capacity  of  9,000  brick-German  size, 
which  is  250  M  M  long  x  120  M  M  wide  x  65  M  M  thick, 
or  9j^$  in.  x  4  13/16  in.  x  2  11/16  in. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  works  are  the  two 
very  large  transfer  rooms  each  of  them  over  80  feet  wide 
and  containing  a  transfer  car  about  75  ft.  long.  These 
transfer  cars  hold  all  of  the  contents  of  a  cylinder,  and  also 
the  locomotive  that  hauls  them,  either  out  of  the  cylinder 
in  the  case  of  the  hardened  brick,  or  into  the  cylinder  in 
the  case  of  green  brick.  When  the  brick  are  hauled 
out  of  the  cylinder  by  the  locomotive,  they  are  run  down 
to  the  wharf.  The  brick  are  at  this  point  unloaded  and 
sorted  from  the  hardening  cars  and  packed  into  barges, 
each  containing  about  100,000  brick.  These  boats  are  then 
towed  to  the  receiving  and  shipping  station  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  Berlin.  In  the  event  that  there  are  no  barges  on 
hand  into  which  to  load  the  brick,  they  are  stored  on  the 
yard,  to  be  eventually  shipped  when  necessary.  When  the 
barges  reach  Charlottenburg,  the  brick  are  then  unloaded 
into  truck  or  wagon  frames.  These  are  made  of  steel  and 
arranged  so  as  to  be  hoisted  by  electric  cranes.  Each 
frame  contains  about  1,100  brick,  which  is  the  established 
unit.  There  are  about  six  of  these  cranes  that  can  be 
applied  when  necessary.  They  all  over-hang  the  river 
and  an  empty  frame  may  be  attached  to  each  one  of 
them,  same  being  lowered  down  into  and  loaded  from  the 
barge,  then  hoisted  up  and  run  over  to  the  point  to  be 
lowered  onto  the  wagon  bed  and  then  to  be  hauled  to 
the  building.  These  six  cranes  cover  about  the  length 
of  the  barge,  and  therefore  the  unloading  of  the  boat  is 
accomplished  in  a  very  short  time. 

While  in  some  respects,  especially  at  the  unloading  and 
receiving  depot  at  Charlottenburg,  this  method  of  han¬ 
dling  is  ideal — I  refer  especially  to  the  loading  of  a  unit 
of  brick  onto  portable  steel  truck  frames — yet  it  is  in  the 
loading  of  the  barge  at  Niederlehme  and  the  unloading 
of  the  same  into  frames  at  Berlin  that  a  great  saving  of 
labor  could  be  effected. 

At  the  docks  at  Niederlehme,  the  brick  as  they  are 
sorted  are  run  down  a  runway  to  the  hold  of  the  barge, 
where  they  are  caught  by  the  loaders  and  packed.  Then 
again  when  the  barge  reaches  its  destination,  manual  labor 
is  again  necessary  to  load  the  bricks  from  the  barge  onto 
the  steel  truck  frames,  also  when  it  is  required  to  store 
the  bricks  on  the  yard,  which  freqeuntly  happens,  an¬ 
other  double  loading  is  required,  making  in  that  case  four 
separate  handlings  of  the  brick.  Further,  when  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  store  the  brick  at  the  receiving  depot  at  Char¬ 
lottenburg,  a  further  double  handling  is  necessary,  so 
that  when  this  extreme  case  happens,  the  same  brick  are 
handled  by  hand  six  different  times.  This  would  seem 


not  only  to  be  a  waste  of  labor,  but  every  time  a  sand- 
lime  brick  is  handled  or  any  other  brick  for  that 
matter,  they  are  apt  to  be  chipped  and  many  poor  brick 
produced,  that  would  otherwise  not  be  the  case. 

Now,  if  such  a  method  as  the  “Penfield  Brick  Handling 
System”  were  adopted,  the  labor  of  handling  the  brick 
would  be  reduced  at  least  one-half  to  two-thirds.  Just 
imagine  what  a  saving  would  be  effected  by  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  especially  in  a  yard  where  there  are  440,000  brick 
manufactured  daily,  as  in  the  plants  visited. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  detail  to  you  as  briefly  as  pos¬ 
sible  how  such  a  great  saving  can  be  effected,  and  which 
will  at  the  same  time  give  you  an  insight  into  the  merits 
of  the  ‘‘Penfield  Brick  Handling  System,”  First  of  all, 
the  brick  could  be  sorted  off  the  hardening  cars  at  the 
wharf  and  packed  into  the  necessary  units,  which  in  this 
instance  is  1,100  bricks,  these  units  having  the  proper 
length,  width  and  height  as  may  be  required  to  fit  the  steel 
truck  frames  at  the  receiving  and  loading  depot  in  Berlin. 
The  “Penfield  Brick  Handler”  would  then  lift  each  unit 
by  an  electric  crane,  which  of  course  would  have  to  be 
erected  at  the  wharf,  these  cranes  to  be  designed  with 
projections  over-hanging  the  scows  on  each  side  of  the 
pier.  These  units  would  be  lifted  by  a  brick  handler  and 
lowered  down  into  the  hold  of  the  scows,  then  when  the 
latter  reaches  the  receiving  depot  they  would  be  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  condition  as  they  were  when  loaded,  and 
would  then  be  lifted  out  of  the  barge  by  the  electric 
cranes  and  lowered  either  on  to  the  bed  of  the  wagon  to 
be  hauled  to  the  building,  or  placed  in  the  storage  room 
at  the  depot.  The  unit,  you  will  notice,  remains  intact 
from  the  time  the  brick  are  sorted  at  the  wharf  at  Nieder¬ 
lehme,  until  delivered  at  the  building  in  Berlin.  Further, 
when  storage  is  necessary  on  the  yard,  the  unit  is  still 
preserved  after  the  brick  are  sorted  and  may  be  piled 
on  the  storage  ground  by  cranes,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  cover  so  much  ground  as  is  now  the  case, 
because  they  could  be  piled  as  high  as  a  crane  would  per¬ 
mit.  One  can  at  once  realize  how  great  a  saving  can  be 
effected  in  handling  brick  in  this  way. 

Now,  to  sum  up  my  impressions  of  the  sand-lime  brick 
industry  in  Europe  and  especially  around  its  chief  center 
of  Berlin,  Germany. 

First:  From  personal  observation  and  from  all  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  could  gather  from  experts  in  the  business,  I 
concluded  that  the  pre-hydrate  system  was  gradually  be¬ 
ing  eliminated  from  up-to-date  practice.  There  are  no 
new  works  installing  the  process  and  works  that  are  still 
using  it  are  gradually  abandoning  it.  I  interviewed  Mr. 
Beil  at  his  office  in  Berlin  in  this  way:  Which  is  your 
preference  in  regard  to  the  following  five  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  sand-lime  brick:  “A.”  Hydrating  the  lime 
in  slaking  tubs  under  brick  cars  in  cylinder.  “B.”  Hydrat¬ 
ing  the  lime  in  a  slaking  drum  without  sand.  “C.”  Hy¬ 
drating  all  of  the  lime  with  part  of  the  sand  in  a  slak¬ 
ing  drum  afterwards  adding  the  remainder  of  the  sand 
outside  of  the  drum.  “D.”  Hydrating  all  of  the  lime  with 
part  of  the  sand  in  a  slaking  drum,  afterwards  adding  the 
remainder  of  the  sand  inside  of  the  drum  before  latter 
is  emptied.  “E”  Hydrating  the  lime  with  all  of  the  sand 
in  silos. 

Mr.  Beil,  without  hesitation,  stated  that  the  two  latter 
methods  were  the  only  proper  and  correct  systems  to 
install. 

The  attitude  of  the  experts  I  talked  to  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  slaking  the  lime  in  hydratic  boxes  under¬ 
neath  the  brick  cars  in  the  hardening  cylinder  was  that 
it  was  unreliable,  wasteful  and  entirely  out  of  date. 
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Second:  All  of  the  latest  works  erected  in  Germany — 
as  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain — were  recognizing  the 
principle  of  the  thorough  mulling  and  kneading  of  the 
sand  and  lime  mixture  by  using  wet  pans  where  the  mix¬ 
ture  receives  the  final  water. 

In  all  the  works  in  Germany  that  I  visited  no  face  brick 
were  made.  All  of  the  production  are  common  brick,  but 
a  hard  solid  body  is  requisite  and  always  aimed  at,  and 
therefore  the  use  of  the  wet  pan  to  attain  this  object  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  was  much  pleased  to  note  that  the  necessity  for 
using  a  wet  pan  in  the  proper  preparation  of  the  material, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  latest  ideas  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  also  recognized  abroad  as  well  as  here. 

Third:  I  was  also  much  impressed  by  the  fine  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  different  works  I  visited.  I  can  account  for 
this  by  the  further  impression  I  received  that  the  indus¬ 
try  is  in  the  hands  of  high  grade  men,  those  having  charge 
of  works  and  experts  in  general  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  were  all 
unusually  able  and  finely  educated,  and  the  courtesies 
shown  to  a  stranger  like  myself  showed  that  they  were 
gentlemen  both  by  nature  and  training. 

I  was  glad  to  meet  such  men  as  Messrs.  Beil,  Krieger, 
Waidner,  Brockhous,  Mohnike,  Michel,  Brand,  etc.,  and  I 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  SAND-LIME  PLANT. 

The  newly  incorporated  Standard  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  at  Red¬ 
lands,  Calif.,  has  completed  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
factory  at  Colton,  near  the  Santa  Anna  River,  machinery  for 
which  has  been  contracted  for  with  the  American  Clay  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio.  The  sand  used  will  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Santa  Anna  River  pumped  from  the  river 
bed  to  the  factory.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  in 
operation  by  July  and  has  already  booked  good  orders.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000  and  its  officers  are  Chas. 
A.  Rolfe,  president;  Earle  F.  VanLouven,  of  Colton,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  H.  C.  Newcomber,  treasurer. 


SAND  LIME  PLANT  IN  MANILA. 

We  learn  from  the  Consular  and  Trade  reports  that  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  completed  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  for  the 
erection  of  a  modern  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  sand- 
lime  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe,  pots  and  other  ceramic  products. 
The  factory  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  50  tons  per  day.  It  is 
the  enterprise  of  Cleveland,  O.  capital. 


MEXICAN  CLAY  MANUFACTURER  DIES. 

We  received  notice  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greer,  British  Vice  Consul,  Tuxpam, 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  who  was  also  a  manufacturer  of  roof- 


water  Tower  and  Receiving  Depot  in  Berlin,  of  the  Berliner- Kalksandsteinwerke. 


may  say  here  that  these  men  are  among  the  leaders  in 
Europe  having  the  present  and  future  interest  of  the  sand 
lime  brick  industry  in  charge.  , 

Fourth:  I  was  also  impressed  with  the  great  care 
shown  by  the  owners  of  the  various  sand-lime  brick  works 
in  looking  to  the  comfort  of  their  men,  in  providing  prop¬ 
er  dwelling  houses  and  pleasant  surroundings.  This  was 
best  illustrated  perhaps  at  Niederlehme,  where  the  work¬ 
men  have  pleasant  homes  to  live  in.  Mr.  Monike,  the 
manager,  has  a  beautiful  home  of  very  fine  architecture, 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Thp 
water  tower  of  the  Robert-Guthmann  Works  is  one  of 
the  most  artistic  of  any  I  saw  in  Europe.  It  is  modeled 
after  a  celebrated  tower  in  Constantinople  and  is  about 
160  feet  high  by  about  35  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  built  of 
sand-lime  brick.  You  can  see  by  the  illustration  what  a 
beautiful  structure  it  is.  Mr.  Edison’s  late  dictum  and 
poor  opinion  of  German  architecture  was  not  my  im¬ 
pression.  No  one  could  sojourn  in  Germany,  visiting  such 
cities  as  Nuremberg,  Munich,  Frankfort,  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  without  being  greatly  struck  with  the  artistic 
character  of  the  architecture.  , 

Finally,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  sand- 
lime  brick  industry  is  thoroughly  established  in  Europe, 
and  has  a  splendid  future  before  it. 


ing  tile,  brick,  etc.  His  wife  informs  us  that  he  had  made 
all  plans  to  attend  the  recent  convention  and  clay  show  but 
death  intervened  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans. 


SAND-LIME  NOTES. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Sand  Lime  Brick  Co.,  the  cor¬ 
poration  has  been  dissolved  and  its  charter  surrendered. 
S.  T.  Rutherford  was  president. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stock  holders  of  the  Saginaw  (MichT 
Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  it  was  voted  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  It  was  also  decided 
to  double  the  size  of  the  plant  and  install  machinery  so  as 
to  increase  the  capacity  from  25,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  The  reports  show  the  business  to  be  in  a  fine  con¬ 
dition,  with  future  prospects  bright.  The  former  officers 
were  re-elected,  as  follows:  President,  J.  L.  Jackson; 
vice  president,  C.  C.  Remer;  secretary,  S.  S.  Roby;  treas¬ 
urer,  E.  D.  Church  and  general  manager,  John  C.  Reinke. 


If  the  home  builders  thought  more  of  safety  from  fire 
than  the  appearance  of  the  building,  it  would  make  it  an 
easier  matter  for  the  architects  to  insist  on  thoroughly 
fireproof  structures,  but  when  a  small  appropriation  must 
cover  a  large  and  showy  building,  the  unseen  parts  (which 
means  the  fireproofing)  are  neglected. 
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ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  modern  business  man  is  “from  Missouri”  when  any 
new  proposition  is  brought  before  him.  He  must  be  con¬ 
vinced.  More  than  that,  you  must  show  him  where  it  will 
both  save  and  make  money  for  him. 

Realizing  the  truth  of  this  principle,  the  electric  truck 
manufacturers  have  taken  the  initiative  in  soliciting  pros- 
pectve  purchasers  by  presenting  a  compelling  array  of 
facts  and  figures  to  prove  their  case.  That  they  have  been 
successful  is  evident  from  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  electric  trucks  in  use  throughout  the  country. 

The  electric  truck  is  not  an  extraordinarily  hard  thing 
to  sell;  it  is  really  its  own  best  salesman,  once  its  good 
features  are  made  known.  But  it  is  the  giving  of  this 
knowledge  in  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time  that  is 
the  difficult  part. 

For  instance,  if  every  user  of  transportation  could  see 
comparisons  like  the  following,  selected  from  the  records 
of  a  prominent  industrial  concern,  the  popularity  of  the 
electric  truck  would  no  doubt  increase  immeasurably: 

THE  HORSE  VS.  THE  ELECTRIC. 

Work  Done  and  Costs. 


1  Ton.  2  Tons.  3%  Tons. 

Elec-  Elec-  Elec- 

HorSe.  trie.  Horse,  trie.  Horse,  trie. 

Miles  per  day .  17  35  16  30  15  27 

Ton  miles  per  day....  17  35  32  60  52  94 

Cost  per  day . $7.13  $6.89  $8.37  $7.99  $8.41  $9.57 

Cost  per  mile . 419  .20  .523  .27  .56  .35 

Cost  per  ton  mile . 419  .20  .261  .135  .162  .10 


Among  the  favorable  features  of  electric  truck  service, 
simplicity  stands  out  very  prominently.  There  are  fewer 
working  parts  in  an  electric  than  in  any  other  form  of  mo¬ 
tor  truck,  hence  repair  cost  is  very  low  and  extreme  dura¬ 
bility  naturally  follows.  In  fact,  one  eastern  concern  has 
a  fleet  of  electric  trucks  in  perfect  service  today  after 
eight  years  of  hard  usage  and  an  example  is  given  of 
electric  pleasure  vehicles  made  twenty  years  ago  that  are 
still  running  in  Philadelphia. 

Added  to  its  durability  is  the  fact  that  an  electric  truck 
does  not  need  the  services  of  a  high-salaried  professional 
driver.  Any  intelligent  teamster  can  master  the  simple 
operation  of  an  electric  in  a  very  short  time.  Insurance  rates 
are  very  low  because  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  fire 
hazard. 

Few  business  men  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  low 
cost  of  power  for  operating  an  electric.  It  not  only  costs 
less  to  “feed”  an  electric  vehicle  but  the  cost  is  gradually 
decreasing  while  the  expense  of  operating  other  types  of 
vehicles  is  on  the  upward  trend. 

Given  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  it  can  do,  under  suit¬ 
able  conditions,  the  manufacturers  claim  the  electric  truck 
will  come  out  far  ahead  of  any  rival.  Its  promoters  do 
not  claim  anything  impossible  for  it.  They  simply  tell 
you  what  an  electric  can  do  and  they  proceed  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  you  that  what  they  say  is  true  beyond  question. 

A  number  of  brick  concerns  are  considering  adopting 
electric  haulage  service,  influenced  by  the  records  of  the 
truck  manufacturers,  records  that  show  distinct  economy 
over  previous  types  of  delivery  as  well  as  far  greater  effi¬ 
ciency.  Loads  are  moved  faster,  more  easily,  and  at  less 
expense  in  the  electric  way  than  in  any  other. 

MOVE  TO  LARGER  QUARTERS. 

The  executive  offices  and  New  York  show  rooms  of  the 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  manufacturers  of  asbestos, 
magnesia  and  electrical  supplies,  were  moved  on  April 
20th,  to  the  new  twelve-story  “H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Building,”  Madison  avenue  and  Forty-first  street,  New 
York  City,  from  their  old  quarters  at  100  William  street, 
where  they  have  been  located  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 


This  move  marks  the  54th  anniversary  of  the  company. 
Under  the  name  of  H.  W.  Johns  Manufacturing  Co.,  the 
business  was  conducted  at  87  Maiden  Lane,  previous  to 
May  1st,  1897,  when  it  was  moved  to  100  William  street. 
In  1901  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  H.  W.  Johns-Man¬ 
ville  Company,  a  consolidation  being  affected  between  the 
Manville  Covering  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  H.  W. 
Johns  Mfg.  Co.  This  last  combination  brought  together 
two  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pipe  and  boiler  cover¬ 
ings,  packings,  roofings,  etc.,  in  the  world,  and  the  growth 
of  the  company  since  that  time  has  been  almost  phenom¬ 
enal. 

They  now  have  factories  located  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  West  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  an 
asphalt  refinery  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  extensive  as¬ 
bestos  mines  at  Danville  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada,  which  are  the  largest  in  existence  and  produce  an 
exceptionally  fine  grade  of  asbestos.  They  also  have  a 
branch  house  in  every  city  of  any  size  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  representatives  in  about  all  foreign 
countries. 

In  the  new  quarters,  the  company  will  have  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  few  manufacturing  concerns  which 
occupy  an  entire  twelve-story  office  building.  In  its  en¬ 
tirety,  the  company  now  occupies  over  2,657,160  square 
feet  of  floor  space  or  about  61  acres.  The  employees 
number  approximately  5,000  and  there  are  about  425  sales¬ 
men.  Increased  business  interests  in  New  York  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  necessitated  the  move. 


BRICK  DELIVERY  WAGON. 

Oftentimes  the  brick  manufacturer  is  handicapped  in 
making  speedy  delivery  of  brick  by  reason  of  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  loading  and  unloading  by  the  old  fashioned  method 
of  “pitching”  the  brick,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to  the 
brick  by  this  make-shift  method. 

The  Martinsburg  brick  wagon  made  by  the  Auburn  Wagon 
Co.  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  has  been  especially  constructed 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  mentioned  and  has  the  reputation 
of  loading  in  ten  minutes  and  unloading  in  one  minute  and 
dumps  the  load  in  a  nice  pile  without  chipping  and  breaking 
the  brick.  The  rear  end  of  the  body  does  not  strike  the 
ground  in  dumping,  thus  doing  away  with  jar  and  strain. 
The  wagon  is  “cut  under”  and  the  load  distributed  on  both 
axles,  so  as  to  make  handling  in  narrow  streets  and  alleys 
an  easy  matter. 

SITE  PURCHASED  FOR  $350,000  CLAY  PLANT. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  “Los  Angeles  Examiner”: 

“Work  will  be  started  during  the  next  few  days  on  a 
plant  to  be  erected  at  Los  Nietos  by  the  Pacific  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  $350,000. 

“Thirty-two  acres  of  land  were  purchased  during  the 
past  week  through  A.  B.  Chittenden  for  $800  per  acre. 
The  purchase,  which  was  a  spot  cash  transaction,  was 
made  of  Mrs.  R.  A.  Dalluge.  The  land  is  a  part  of  the 
Guirado  ranch,  which  was  a  Spanish  grant. 

“Plans  for  the  plant,  which  will  be  the  most  extensive 
of  the  kind  on  the  Coast,  have  already  been  prepared. 
They  include  several  buildings,  one  of  which  will  be  about 
600  feet  in  length  and  which  will  be  constructed  of  brick. 

“The  Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  which  E.  M.  Durant  is 
president,  controls  several  clay  and  brick  plants  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  including  the  Douglas  Clay  Products  Co. 
in  East  Los  Angeles,  a  plant  at  Slauson  and  South  Park 
avenues,  and  another  at  Corona. 
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IRON  FOR  CLAY  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION. 

Much  iron  enters  annually  into  brick  plant  construction 
for  siding,  roofing,  tanks,  conductor  pipes  for  water, 
roofs  of  up-draft  kilns,  pallets  for  soft-mud  brick  and 
decks  for  dryer  cars.  These  are  all  subject  to  corrosion 
by  reason  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  alkali  and  other 
impurities  in  the  clay  and  the  sulphuric  acid  which  per¬ 
meates  the  air  and  destroys  all  ordinary  metal.  Since 
durability  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  purity  of  the 
iron,  clayworkers  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  system  to  produce  a  rust  resisting  metal.  This 
iron  made  in  the  open  hearth  furnace  has  become  generally 
known  throughout  this  country  and  to  some  extent  in 
Europe,  and  is  known  as  American  Ingot  Iron.  It  is 
manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  electrolytic  theory 
and  is  made  from  high  grade  selected  raw  material  in  an 
open  hearth  furnace,  especially  designed  to  withstand  the 
excessive  heat  treatment  necessary  to  eliminate  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  impurities.  These  impurities  are  “puddled,” 
“rabbled”  and  burnt  out  while  the  iron  is  in  a  molten 
state  and  at  a  temperature  of  3,100  degrees  F.  Not  only 
are  the  objectionable  metalloids,  such  as  sulphur,  phos¬ 
phorus,  carbon,  manganese,  and  silicon  removed  but  also 
the  injurious  gases  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitro¬ 
gen  are  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

The  Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  secured  the  exclusive  sale  for  this  Ingot  iron  for  the 
clayworking  field  and  judging  from  the  reports  of  those 
who  have  used  it,  it  certainly  is  a  boon  to  the  clay- 
worker,  affording  him  cheaper  construction  in  building 
and  high  grade  equipment.  In  this  connection  it  might 
be  interesting  to  note  that  it  has  been  approved  by  many 
prominent  scientists  of  the  world  and  by  practical  men 
who  are  able  to  render  a  verdict  worthy  of  confidence 
and  acceptance. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Cushman,  in  a  paper  before  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  for  Testing  Materials,  states  that  after  reviewing  all 
the  evidence  available  he  is  willing  to  confirm  his  belief 
that  pure  iron  as  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  is  stronger 
than  it  ever  was  before. 

Prof.  Bradley  Stoughton  in  the  Engineering  Maga¬ 
zine,  July,  1911,  says,  “The  high  degree  of  purity  of 
American  Ingot  Iron  especially  if  the  manufacturers  of 
it  have  succeeded  also  in  avoiding  blow  holes,  oxides  and 
slag,  is  a  very  advantageous  feature  and  should  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  users  from  theoretical  grounds  at  least.” 

Since  American  Ingot  iron  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  purest  iron  and  most  rust  resisting  iron  manufac¬ 
tured,  it  seems  it  should  interest  those  desiring  to  secure 
at  a  slight  additional  cost,  a  metal  of  guaranteed  purity 
for  purposes  where  rust  resisting  properties  are  desired 
and  the  Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.  is  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  securing  the  exclusive  rights  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  acquisition  to  the  manufacturing  world. 


ECONOMY  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  of  clay  goods  is  now 
being  directed  to  the  most  economical  system  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  goods.  Each  department  of  the  factory  is  being 
organized  so  as  to  combine  the  very  best  results  with  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  This  is  becoming  more  necessary 
as  each  year  brings  about  more  and  closer  competition  in 
the  trade.  The  largest  percentage  of  loss  is  generally 
traced  to  the  burning  of  the  ware,  largely  owing  to  defects 
in  kiln  construction  and  the  system  of  burning.  Much  is 
being  accomplished  towards  overcoming  this  particular 
difficulty  through  improved  kilns  and  furnaces.  The  type 


of  furnace  formerly  in  general  use  is  being  replaced  by  a 
coking  device  whereby  the  coal  is  coked  before  it  is  placed 
in  the  combustion  chamber.  The  furnace  is  so  constructed 
that  the  gas  from  the  coal  passes  over  a  body  of  coke  in 
the  combustion  chamber  which  results  in  better  and  more 
efficient  use  of  the  fuel.  The  combustion  in  the  furnace 
is  regulated  by  the  admission  of  air  at  the  door;  thus  the 
fireman  has  absolute  control  of  the  heat.  The  use  of  this 
device  results  in  a  great  saving  in  repairs  and  fuel.  The 
McManigal  Grateless  Furnace,  being  one  of  this  kind,  is 
being  very  largely  used  by  many  of  the  most  progressive 
manufacturers.  A  letter  of  inquiry  to  The  McManigal 
Grateless  Furnace  Co.,  Schultz  Bid.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  to 
R.  D.  McManigal,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Logan,  Ohio,  will  secure 
more  information,  if  desired. 


THE  “MARTIN”  CRUSHERS. 

At  no  previous  time  in  its  history,  we  are  told,  has  the 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co.  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
enjoyed  so  prosperous  a  season  in  the  sale  of  crushing 
machinery  as  the  present  one,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the 
popularity  of  their  modern  and  up-to-date  stone  crushers 
and  grinders.  They  are  built  in  four  different  sizes,  and  on 
account  of  their  great  adaptability  have  found  favor  with 
those  desiring  crushers  for  various  purposes. 

These  crushers  consist  of  a  jaw  crusher  and  a  hard  iron 
roll  crusher  set  beneath.  The  fineness  to  which  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  crushed  can  be  adjusted  very  nicely  by  means  of  the 
hand  wheel,  as  shown  on  the  back  of  the  crusher.  These 
crushers  will  crush  to  the  fineness  of  sand  or  coarser 
grades  if  required:  limestone,  sandstone,  ironstone,  cobble¬ 
stone,  hard  brick,  soft  brick,  vitrified  brick,  silica  rock, 
pebbles,  gravel,  granite,  marble,  lime,  oyster  shells,  coal 
and  cinders. 

These  machines  are  warranted  to  do  the  work  of  a  heavy, 

expensive  crusher 
and  require  only  a 
small  amount  of 
power  to  operate 
them.  The  rolls  can 
be  set  from  in. 
to  34  in-  apart.  When 
crushin  g  to  1,  1^ 
in.  or  2  in.,  the  front 
part  of  the  hopper 
above  the  rolls  is 
removed  and  the 
chute  inserted  above 
The  “Martin”  Crusher.  the  rolls  to  catch 

the  stone  as  it  leaves 
the  jaws  and  chute  them  to  the  front  of  the  crusher; 
the  chain  is  thrown  off  so  that  the  rolls  remain  idle,  in 
coarse  crushing  so  that  no  slivers  or  spawls  escape  but  all 
are  caught  and  crushed  to  a  uniform  size.  The  jaw  plates 
are  removable  and  are  made  of  a  special  mixture,  chilled 
semi-steel.  The  crusher  rolls  are  also  chilled  semi-steel 
and  all  parts  are  easily  and  cheaply  replaced  when  worn. 
Great  strength  and  durability  are  claimed  for  the  entire 
machine,  which  is  driven  with  one  belt,  and  is  provided 
for  the  attachment  of  an  elevator  and  also  a  screen  if 
desired,  so  that  they  can  be  driven  direct  from  the  eccen¬ 
tric  shaft  of  the  crusher,  using  the  one  belt  from  the  engine 
or  motor  to  drive  the  complete  outfit. 

These  crushers  and  grinders  have  found  places  on  many 
brick  yards  and  according  to  the  users,  are  giving  the  best 
of  results,  not  the  least  of  their  advantages  being  their 
low  cost  of  installation  and  operation. 


Conditions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  Reported  by  Our  Expert  Observers  — 

Market  Fluctuations  and  Industrial  Prospects 


TABLOID  NEWS. 

Trade  News  Boiled  Down  for  Busy  Readers. 

The  heat  from  the  ovens  at  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Rolling 
Mills  set  fire  to  the  plant  and,  fanned  by  a  high  wind,  the 
flames  totally  destroyed  the  entire  brick  machine  shop 
80  x  350  ft.  The  loss  was  $100,000,  partially  covered  by 
insurance. 

J.  M.  Russell  has  sold  his  brick  and  tile  factory  at  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  to  C.  S.  Skevil  and  E.  W.  Oates. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  has 
elected  to  accept  the  compensation  provision  of  the  new 
employers’  liability  and  workmen’s  compensation  act  and 
will  start  up  all  yards  with  full  forces. 

President  Wm.  Niever  of  the  Chas.  Niever  Sons  Co.  of 
Malden,  Mass.,  has  gone  to  Quebec,  Can.,  to  superintend 
the  completion  of  the  brick  plant  which  is  just  outside  of 
the  city.  Four  carloads  of  machinery  have  already  been 
shipped  there.  The  company’s  Canadian  business  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  it  became  necessary  to  build  there. 
Much  raw  material  is  imported  from  Scotland  as  the  duties 
are  less.  The  concern  is  a  Massachusetts  corporation,  cap¬ 
italized  at  $50,000.  It  was  organized  in  1889  by  Chas. 
Niever  in  a  small  wooden  factory  on  James  Street,  Malden, 
which  has  since  been  enlarged  several  times  and  a  modern 
brick  plant  erected. 

The  Lockesburg  (Ark.)  Brick  Co.  has  incorporated  with  . 
a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  incorporators  are  R.  A. 
Gillian,  M.  L.  Norwood  and  A.  N.  Davidson. 

The  rainfall  this  spring  caused  considerable  trouble  at 
the  plant  of  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.  The  rain 
water  ran  in  and  filled  up  the  fire  place,  putting  out  the 
fires  so  that  the  brick  could  not  be  burned.  The  company 
has  taken  steps  to  remedy  this  defect  by  elevating  the  fire 
boxes. 

The  Washington  Brick  &  Lime  Co.  of  Portland,  Ore., 
put  in  the  lowest  bid  for  brick  and  terra  cotta  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  an  additional  capitol  building,  which 
will  be  erected  during  the  summer  and  fall.  The  bids  were 
opened  at  a  late  hour  and  while  no  contracts  were  awarded, 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  state  board  will  follow 
the  old  policy  of  awarding  the  contracts  to  the  lowest 
bidders. 

The  Black  Hawk  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has 
purchased  the  clay  land  and  plants  of  the  Lehigh  (Iowa) 
Clay  Mfg.  Co.  The  deal  is  said  to  involve  more  than 
$250,000.  One  of  the  Lehigh  plants  will  be  utilized  for  the 
manufacture  of  ornamental  pressed  brick  and  the  other  in 
the  manufacture  of  fireproofing.  M.  Rothchild  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Black  Hawk  Co.,  C.  S.  Englebrecht,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  manager,  Edward  Berger,  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  B.  O.  Du  Bois,  manager. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  plant  of  Wm.  H. 
Grothe,  brick  manufacturer  at  the  corner  of  Albemarle 
street  and  Bombay  Avenue,  York,  Pa.  Operations  will 
be  begun  early  this  summer  and  the  new  brick  yard  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  city.  It 
will  be  located  on  a  tract  of  thirty  acres  underlaid  with 
fine  clay.  The  work  of  excavation  for  the  engine  house 
and  plant  has  been  completed  and  building  operations  will 
begin  at  once. 

J.  C.  Smith,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  has  taken  a  15-year  lease 
on  the  property  of  the  Okmulgee  Coal  &  Brick  Co.,  near 
that  city,  and  assures  the  opening  of  a  plant  which  has  lain 
idle  for  some  time,  within  a  few  weeks.  When  running 
at  full  blast  it  employs  about  50  laborers  and  the  finest 
pressed  brick  for  building  purposes,  as  well  as  ordinary 
fire  brick  are  made  in  immense  quantities. 


The  Clay  Products  Co.  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  will  shortly 
begin  operations  at  its  factory  with  a  full  force  of  men. 
The  brick  factory  is  practically  complete  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery  has  been  finished.  The  company 
will  manufacture  clay  and  porcelain  specialties,  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  75  or  100  men. 

Subscriptions  for  a  $20,000  fund  being  raised  to  insure 
the  completion  and  operation  of  a  clay  products  factory, 
which  is  in  course  of  construction,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
R.  R.  in  North  Sacramento,  Cal.,  are  being  sought  by  Geo. 
H.  Emery,  manager  to  be  of  the  company.  Mr.  Emery 
states  that  $10,000  has  already  been  subscribed  and  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  business  men  are  backing 
the  venture.  In  six  weeks  he  expects  that  the  plant  will  be 
ready  to  begin  operations. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  company  at  Wahoo,  Nebr.,  under  the  name  of 
the  Midwest  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 
The  incorporators  are  S.  T.  Bruce,  S.  P.  Wahlstrom,  J.  M. 
Oshlund,  C  M,  Anderson,  Emil  Benson,  N.  J.  Martinson 
and  Peter  Person.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  S.  T. 
Bruce,  president;  S.  P.  Wahlstrom,  vice-president;  J.  M. 
Oshlund  treasurer  and  Emil  Benson  secretary.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  contracted  with  the  American  Clay  Machinery 
Co.  for  equipment  and  the  principal  products  of  the  plant, 
which  is  to  be  erected,  will  be  brick  and  tile. 

The  Shawmut  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa.,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  last  month  contemplates  on  building 
at  an  early  date.  The  Shawmut  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  industries  of  the  valley  and 
gave  steady  employment  to  upwards  of  100  men.  Rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  plant  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  locality. 

The  South  Side  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  in 
Chicago,  by  M.  Goldzier,  L.  G.  Costello  and  Edmund  W. 
Froehlich.  Capital  $11,000. 

A  valuable  deposit  of  potter’s  clay  has  been  found  near 
Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  by  the  Peconic  Pottery  Co.  Hundreds 
of  tons  of  the  material  are  available  and  the  company  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $9,000  to  $50,000  and  is 
preparing  to  manufacture  art  pottery  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  April  30th, 
suspended  from  May  1st  until  August  29th,  freight  tariffs 
which  name  advanced  rates  for  the  transportation  of  drain 
tile  in  car  loads  between  points  in  the  Central  Freight 
Association  territory. 


OUR  BUCKEYE  LETTER. 

Columbus,  O.,  May  12. — Business  policies  usually  reflect 
the  opinions  of  their  authors  on  business  conditions.  A 
program  of  expansion,  progress  and  improvement,  obvi¬ 
ously  would  bespeak  optimism  for  the  future  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  planning  that  kind  of  policy.  Such  a  policy 
has  just  been  promulgated  by  President  Daniel  E.  Reagan, 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  and  approved  by  the 
directors  of  that  company.  It  goes  far  in  assuring  an 
increasing  growth  and  expansion  of  business  generally  in 
this  locality.  At  present,  this  company  is  operating  more 
than  50  per  cent  capacity  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
brick  plant  in  the  United  States,  having  a  capacity  of 
300,000  facing  brick  a  day.  Five  to  twelve  carloads  are 
being  shipped  daily  from  the  plant  situated  at  Greendale, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  Recently,  the  com¬ 
pany  refused  orders  for  certain  classes  of  brick  that  its 
ceramic  engineers  might  proceed  with  experiments,  in¬ 
tended  to  produce  the  finest  and  most  durable  brick  in  the 
world.  These  experiments  have  reached  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  and  the  company  is  preparing  to  increase  its 
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capacity.  Two  obstacles  are  balking  the  company’s  oper¬ 
ations,  inadequate  railroad  facilities  and  lack  of  laborers. 
The  first  difficulty  the  company  is  arranging  to  minimize 
and  the  second  will  be  overcome  in  a  most  unique  way. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  directors  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Products  Co.  that  their  plant  is  situated  in  the  center  of 
the  garden  spot  of  Ohio  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  inter¬ 
est  homeseekers  and  settlers  as  to  the  many  advantages 
for  home  building  in  this  region.  For  its  employes,  it  will 
provide  gymnasiums  and  other  amusement  enterprises, 
certain  to  attract  and  hold  them. 

After  policemen  with  drawn  revolvers  had  arrested  all 
the  pickets  in  sight  at  the  Cleveland  plant  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  a  mob  of  50  women  sympathizers 
stormed  the  Canton,  O.,  city  hall.  They  demanded  to  see 
the  mayor.  When  they  were  informed  that  he  was  busy, 
they  rushed  into  police  court,  where  a  case  was  in  prog¬ 
ress,  and  in  loud  voices,  all  talking  at  once,  called  upon 
Judge  Quinn  to  release  the  prisoners.  “We  want  our 
husbands!”  shouted  the  wives.  It  was  explained  to  them 
that  the  mayor  could  do  nothing  with  the  cases  until  they 
were  brought  into  court.  The  women  then  left  and  gath¬ 
ered  outside  the  prison.  They  talked  with  their  husbands 
through  the  bars  and  then  went  to  the  plants  and  took  up 
the  picket  duty  for  which  the  men  had  been  arrested. 
When  Patrolman  Ellis  Daraney,  detailed  to  duty  in  the 
strike  district,  attempted  to  interfere  he  was  attacked  by 
25  women,  who  rushed  upon  him,  crying,  “We’re  going  to 
kill  you.  You  arrested  our  men!”  Three  hundred  labor¬ 
ers  “went  out”  in  the  Metropolitan  company’s  four  plants 
because  the  company  did  not  recognize  the  union. 

A  new  brick  plant  will  be  established  at  Lucasville,  O. 
Eastern  capitalists  have  interested  C.  J.  Moulton  in  the 
project  and  the  company  will  be  incorporated  for  $50,000. 

George  A.  Millott,  secretary  of  the  Hinde  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  of  Sandusky,  O.,  was  recently  in  the  Providence  hos¬ 
pital  at  Sandusky  in  a  serious  condition.  He  was  injured 
while  going  home  on  his  bicycle,  a  gust  of  wind  striking 
him,  throwing  him  off  his  wheel.  His  head  struck  the  brick 
pavement  and  he  was  knocked  unconscious. 

Separate  bids  are  being  asked  on  the  construction  of  the 
brick  plant  of  the  Columbus  Contractors’  Supply  Co.,  at 
Taylor’s  Station,  a  short  distance  from  Columbus.  The 
main  building  will  be  80x100  feet,  brick  construction  in 
addition  to  which  will  be  a  dry-floor  department,  boiler 
room,  etc.  A  tile  plant  is  also  contemplated.  The  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  common  and 
face  brick  daily  when  all  improvements  are  completed. 
The  power  equipment  will  consist  of  either  a  250  horse¬ 
power  Corliss  engine  or  a  gas  engine,  generators,  etc. 
New  brick  and  tile  machinery  will  be  installed. 

The  Alliance  Brick  Co.,  has  secured  another  nice  con¬ 
tract  for  paving  blocks  to  be  used  in  the  improvement  of 
Main  street  at  Forest,  O.  The  order  calls  for  352,000 
pavers. 

The  Helen  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
has  awarded  contract  to  H.  L.  Jorbin  of  Columbus,  O.,  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  brick  plant.  J.  M.  Helm  is  president 
of  the  company. 

R.  M.  Shory  and  B.  F.  Marchland  of  Canton,  O.,  the  new 
proprietors  of  the  Champion  brick  works,  at  Wellsville, 
O.,  are  in  the  city  and  stated  that  they  hoped  to  be  ready 
to  open  the  plant  shortly.  Everything  is  being  placed  in 
readiness  and  the  new  owners  hope  to  keep  the  plant 
going  steadily  after  it  is  once  opened. 

At  New  Philadelphia,  70  clay  miners  employed  at  four 
brick  plants  in  Uhrichsville  struck  for  a  10  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  wages.  The  operators  say  they  will  not  concede 
it.  Nearly  1,000  men  were  affected. 

Horr  Bros.,  of  Portsmouth,  O.,  have  secured  the  local 
agency  for  the  sale  of  building  brick  manufactured  by  the 
Harbison- Walker  Co.,  of  Templeton,  Pa.  The  agency 
could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands,  and  Leslie 
iurley,  who  transferred  the  agency,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  selection.  The  Harbison-Walker  Co.,  furnished 
the  brick  that  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
high  school  building,  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  and  a  lasting  testimonial  of  the  wortli 
of  the  company’s  products. 

Ashland,  Ky.,  has  another  gas  well  and  the  end  is  not  in 
sight. 

W.  R.  Vansant,  who  is  putting  down  a  well  for  the 


Ashland  Fire  Brick  Co.,  struck  gas  at  a  depth  of  1,290 
feet,  in  the  Berea  sand.  The  flow  was  strong,  and  a  gage 
shows  a  pressure  of  17,500  cubic  feet.  While  this  is  not 
enough  gas  to  entirely  supply  the  Ashland  Fire  Brick  Co., 
yet  it  will  be  of  material  assistance,  and  if  the  well  should 
get  stronger,  it  may  furnish  enough  to  supply  their  entire 
equipment.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the 
company. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Welling,  at  one  time  the  principal  brick 
manufacturer  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  years.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  Mr.  Welling  made  brick  by  hand  and  operated 
five  yards,  the  principal  one  being  at  York  street  and  Mc¬ 
Lean  avenue,  where  he  was  in  business  forty-three  years. 

The  Auglaize  Tile  Co.,  New  Knoxville,  Ohio,  is  installing 
a  new  up-to-date  drying  system  at  its  plant.  This  com¬ 
pany,  we  are  told,  has  heretofore  had  some  trouble  in  dry¬ 
ing  the  tile  and  it  is  thought  the  new  system  will  remedy 
the  defect. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Chardon  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Char- 
don,  O.,  is  now  under  course  of  construction.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  capitalized  at  $10,000  and  the  officers  are:  B.  A. 
Pease,  president;  H.  C.  Bickle,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
B.  F.  Pease,  general  manager.  The  product  of  the  plant 
will  be  drain  tile,  common  brick  and  block. 

Elsworth  McLaughlin  and  Harvey  Larrison,  employees 
at  the  Evans  Clay  Products  Co.’s  plant  at  Ulrichsville, 
Ohio,  were  seriously  injured  recently  by  a  premature 
explosion  of  a  shot  in  the  company’s  clay  mines. 


ATTEMPT  TO  RAISE  FAMINE  SCARE  IN  EAST. 

New  York,  May  10. — An  attempt  has  been  made  here 
in  the  East  within  the  last  few  days  to  raise  a  famine  scare 
in  the  brick  market  so  as  to  further  place  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  pdium.  That  it  has  failed  was  due  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  plan  and  the  “nipping  it  in  the  bud.”  Fortu¬ 
nately,  only  a  few  buyers  sank  their  working  capital  in 
stacks  on  the  strength  of  the  rumors  so  that  little  damage 
has  been  done,  beyond  slightly  stimulating  the  local  whole¬ 
sale  market  at  a  time  when  adverse  weather  conditions 
prevailed,  and  the  stacking  of  some  brick  on  jobs. 

Inspired  rumors  were  set  in  circulation  to  the  effect 
that  the  long  continued  rainy  reason  had  caught  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  short,  and  that  before  they  could  get  new  brick 
into  this  market,  brick  would  be  so  scarce  as  to  bring 
prices  considerably  higher  than  those  now  prevailing.  With 
the  appearance  of  a  new  building  code  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  60  percent,  of  the 
new  building  plans  so  far  projected  for  this  spring  have 
been  held  back  pending  settled  weather,  prophesies  were 
made  of  a  tremendous  rush  of  building  work  and  that  the 
demand  for  brick  would  be  far  greater  than  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  either  the  Hudson,  Hackensack,  Long  Island  or 
Raritan  districts  could  possibly  supply.  It  was  even  said 
that  within  another  thirty  days  the  price  of  brick  would 
approach  record  levels. 

The  sources  of  these  rumors  are  not  so  important,  at 
the  moment,  as  is  the  necessity  of  showing  how  ridiculous 
they  are  and  how  far  from  the  actual  facts,  the  rumored 
situation  was. 

There  are  110  manufacturers  in  the  Hudson  river  district 
supplying  this  market  with  brick.  Investigation  shows  that 
85  percent,  of  the  Hudson  river  manufacturers  have  from 
three  to  five  bargeloads  of  brick  available  for  shipment  into 
New  York. 

If  all  these  ninety-three  manufacturers  have  only  three 
bargeloads,  or  975,000  brick  on  hand,  the  total  volume 
available  in  the  Hudson  river  district  alone  is  90,675,000. 

The  average  weekly  sales  of  Hudson  river  common  brick 
in  this  market  during  a  normal  May  are  about  63  cargoes. 
This  represents  about  20,575,000  common  brick  moving 
out  to  jobs.  From  May  13  to  June  12  last  year,  the  sales 
of  common  brick  in  this  market  totalled  269  cargoes  as 
against  288  arrivals  and  on  June  13  there  were  18  barge¬ 
loads  still  in  the  market  unsold.  In  other  words,  87,325,000 
Hudson  river  common  brick  were  sold  in  this  market  last 
year  between  those  two  dates  as  against  93,600,000  arrivals, 
leaving  approximately  6,000,000,  or  a  little  over  18  barge 
loads  still  unsold  in  market. 

The  season  was  well  advanced  at  this  time  last  year 
and  the  demand  was  practically  normal.  Comparing  last 
year’s  actual  consumption  with  this  year’s  supply  in  only 
the  Hudson  river  district,  it  shows  that  there  are  plenty 
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of  common  brick  available  in  the  North  river  district  to 
take  care  of  the  requirements  of  this  city  until  new  brick 
comes  into  this  market  on  or  about  June  15. 

.  But  to  further  nail  the  rumors  about  a  possible  shortage 
of  brick,  I  can  say  there  is  a  reserve  supply  available  in  the 
Raritan  river  district  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  demand  another  advance  of  two  shillings  in  the 
price  of  brick  here  will  bring  in  Connecticut  brick. 

But,  some  of  the  manufacturers  up  the  river  have  as 
much  as  8,000,000  brick  on  hand  so  that  there  is  not  even 
a  possibility  of  a  famine  because  the  lowest  and  most 
conservative  figuring  shows  there  is  plenty  of  brick  at 
hand. 

What  Manipulators  Hoped  to  Gain. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  rumor  was  to  create  a  senti¬ 
ment  against  Hudson  river  manufactures  in  this  market 
just  at  a  time  when  the  investigation  into  selling  methods 
is  drawing  to  a  climax.  The  story  had  no  chance  whatever 
of  contradiction,  they  figured,  because  the  market  was 
thought  to  be  in  such  a  nervous  condition  that  a  bull  stam¬ 
pede  would  immediately  result  by  creating  an  abnormal 
demand  and  thus  the  odium  of  under-manufacturing  last 
year  would  be  effectually  proved  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
interests. 

The.  long  continued  wet  spell  and  the  consequent  delay 
in  reopening  the  Hudson  river  as  well  as  the  Raritan  river 
brick  yards,  gave  just  the  stamp  of  plausibility  needed  to 
carry  the  plan  to  success.  For  additional  impetus  they 
showed  that  building  plans  filed  up  to  May  3  showed  a 
gain  over  last  year  in  Greater  New  York  of  493  with  a 
gain  in  values  of  $17,445,417. 

These  two  statements  alone  might  have  been  sufficient 
to  cause  a  good-sized  panic  and  force  prices  to  a  level  that 
could  easily  have  been  made  to  appear  as  though  it  were 
purposely  designed  by  the  producers.  But  no  such  panic 
can  occur  when  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  are  known  and 
understood. 

Market  Conditions  Well  Sustained. 

General  market  conditions  here  are  being  well  sustained. 
There  is  a  healthy  demand  and  weekly  transactions  show 
a  cargo  movement  which  bespeaks  an  increasing  develop¬ 
ment  of  sales.  Adverse  weather  conditions  have  retarded 
bricklaying,  of  course,  but  contracts  have  been  stacking 
at  job  as  much  as  they  have  been  able  to  and  still  keep  out 
of  trouble  with  the  Bureau  of  Encumbrances  so  that 
wholesale  dock  activity  has  not  diminished. 

Prices  are  steady  in  a  firm  market.  The  majority  of  the 
current  sales  are  moving  at  $6.50,  although  there  is  a 
scattering  business  being  done  at  three-quarters  top  and 
quarter  low.  Raritans  can  be  bought  on  present  and  near 
future  deliveries  at  the  $6.50  base,  but  New  York  agents 
are  quoting  practically  on  spot.  On  fronts,  there  is  little 
change  in  demand,  none  in  prices,  but  there  is  a  material 
improvement  in  inquiry.  Enamels  are  in  a  strengthening 
market  and  the  demand  is  said  to  be  improving.  The  New 
Jersey  market  is  dull,  as  far  as  actual  riding  is  concerned, 
but  there  is  a  very  good  inquiry,  representing,  in  the  larger 
cities  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  total  number  of  plans 
filed,  and  in  the  smaller  communities  about  two  thirds. 

Local  brick  manufacturers  scattered  throughout  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  Connecticut  and  on  Staten  Island 
have  been  delayed  in  reopening  their  plants  and  in  the 
Hudson  river  valley,  the  larger  manufacturers  probably 
will  not  be  able  to  get  things  into  shape  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  This  will  make  the  season  from  thirty 
to  forty  days  late  throughout  the  entire  East. 

The  Chestnut  Ridge  White  Brick  Co.,  121  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  City,  has  converted  $50,000  of  its  $100,000 
capital  into  7%  cumulative  preferred  stock  with  which  to 
retire  $50,000  of  bonds  on  its  plant  and  property  at  Kunkle- 
town,  Pa.  As  the  stockholders  hold  nearly  all  the  bonds, 
this  is  an  easy  matter.  The  company  owns  the  plant, 
which  is  well  known  for  its  high  grade  of  light  colored 
brick,  together  with  over  900  acres  of  land,  a  hotel  and  a 
number  of  high-class  dwelling  houses  on  the  main  street, 
together  with  other  valuable  property.  Some  buildings 
recently  completed  in  which  this  company’s  brick  have 
been  used  are:  the  Ridgewood  Pumping  Station,  Brooklyn; 
St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  the  Aged,  New  York  City;  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  New  York;  the  Jackson  Avenue  Station, 
C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Jersey  City;  the  Myrtle  Theatre,  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  the  Trinity  Corporation  Building,  New  York. 


MICHIGAN  NEWS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  12. — Building  contractors  in  and 
around  Detroit  report  a  great  improvement  in  business 
during  the  past  month,  and  with  the  probabilities  of  con¬ 
tinued  fair  weather  there  is  no  question  but  that  May  and 
June  should  set  a  record  for  work  done  in  this  district. 
An  enormous  number  of  contracts  were  withheld  during 
the  spring  weeks,  because  of  inclement  weather,  and  con¬ 
tractors  were  unable  to  get  into  the  foundation  work.  It 
has  been  figured  by  city  building  authorities  that  more 
contracts  for  brick  dwellings  and  business  places  were  let 
during  the  past  two  months  than  in  any  previous  two 
months  in  the  history  of  Detroit.  Brick  is  gaining  in 
favor  over  concrete,  as  well  as  other  building  materials, 
and  contractors  interviewed  were  unanimous  in  their  ex¬ 
pressions  that  more  brick  houses  were  being  built  in  the 
suburbs  than  ever  before. 

Detroit  has  about  one-third  of  its  territory  inside  the 
city  limits  unoccupied,  and  the  business  district  of  the 
city  is  being  extended  over  much  of  this  ground.  In  the 
downtown  district  the  business  area,  proper,  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  two  blocks  either  way  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  a  number  of  merchants  are  making  plans  for  further 
extensions. 

Because  of  the  high  rents  on  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  city  merchants  are  looking  for  other  locations,  and 
in  the  past  month  a  number  of  statements  have  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  more  than  eight  business  houses  would 
move  from  Woodward,  Michigan  and  Monroe  avenues  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  that  new  business  structures  would  be 
erected  on  side  streets.  It  is  acknowledged  that  Detroit 
has  one  of  the  poorest  built-up  business  districts  of  any 
large  city  in  the  country  and  the  high  rents  on  Wood¬ 
ward  avenue  mean  that  the  city  will  extend  itself  and 
that  brick  manufacturers  will  secure  much  of  the  business 
derived  from  letting  of  contracts. 

Brick  is  the  popular  material  for  construction  work  in 
office  buildings,  as  well  as  business  blocks  in  this  city. 
The  Dime  Savings  Bank  Co.  is  erecting  a  24-story  block 
on  one  of  the  principal  downtown  corners  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  building  material  is  brick.  Goldberg  Bros,  have  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  new  block,  and  it  is  constructed  largely 
of  brick.  Other  concerns  have  entered  new  buildings,  and 
in  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  brick  was  the  popular  ma¬ 
terial. 

Brickmaking  plants  are  busier  than  at  any  time  during 
the  year  and  most  of  the  Detroit  firms  are  running  night 
shifts.  In  the  Springwells  district — Detroit’s  principal 
brick-making  section — clay  beds  are  being  opened  and  ex¬ 
tended  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  1912  will  be  the  great¬ 
est  year  in  history  for  many  of  the  clay  manufacturers. 

Further  down  the  river,  brick-making  plants  are  run¬ 
ning  full,  and  manufacturers  throughout  the  district  have 
joined  in  an  appeal  for  improved  railroad  facilities.  The 
Pennsylvania  system  has  been  approached  and  requested  to 
extend  its  lines  into  Detroit,  if  not  further  into  Michigan, 
and  the  corporation  has  been  given  ample  assurance  that 
it  will  not  be  neglected,  either  from  a  freight  or  a  pas¬ 
senger  standpoint.  The  inadequacy  of  the  railroads  of 
Michigan  has  been  a  sore  topic  with  manufacturers  for 
years,  and  it  now  seems  as  though  results  were  to  be  se¬ 
cured.  The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  the  membership 
of  which  includes  practically  every  brick  manufacturer  in 
the  city,  has  entered  into  a  campaign  for  improved  railroad 
facilities,  and  the  matter  has  been  carried  before  the  Michi¬ 
gan  railroad  commission  as  well  as  before  other  bodies. 
The  transportation  companies  already  in  the  state  have 
promised  better  service,  but  such  promises  have  been  given 
for  years  without  results. 

The  Saginaw  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  of  Saginaw,  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  engine  as  well  as  a  second  press.  Other 
machinery  is  also  being  placed.  When  the  improvements 
are  completed  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  or 
60,000  bricks  daily. 

The  Church  Brick  Co.  reports  a  good  demand  for  its 
product  and  that  its  plant  is  operating  steadily. 

The  F.  H.  Wolf  Brick  Co.,  Central  avenue  and  the 
Michigan  Central  railroad,  has  been  operating  steadily  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months,  and  firm  members  report  not  only 
a  good  business  but  very  encouraging  prospects. 

The  Puritan  Brick  Co.  says  that  its  plant  is  working  sat¬ 
isfactorily  and  that  it  has  no  complaints  to  make  as  to 
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business.  The  plant  has  been  operated  steadily  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months. 

Because  of  the  inadequate  shipping  and  receiving  fa¬ 
cilities,  much  of. the  city’s  paving  work  will  remain  undone 
this  year.  The  commissioner  of  public  works  declares  that 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  in  materials  and  that  more  than 
500,000  brick,  consigned  to  Detroit,  are  on  the  tracks  be¬ 
tween  this  city  and  Toledo.  The  brick  cannot  be  gotten 
onto  sidings  in  Detroit  so  that  teams  can  get  to  them. 


OUR  COAST  LETTER. 

San  Francisco,  May  12. — Building  conditions  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  vicinity  are  about  as  good  as  could  be  expected  at 
this  time  and,  while  there  is  considerable  delay  in  the  letting 
of  contracts  or.  large  buildings,  enough  work  has  come  out 
in  the  last  month  to  keep  the  brick  manufacturers  fairly 
busy.  The  total  valuation  of  local  building  permits  for 
March  was  $2,593,780,  the  largest  record  for  over  two  years 
past,  and  while  April  did  not  show  up  quite  so  well  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  substantial  increase  over  the  earlier  part  of 
the  3'ear. 

Just  now  small  buildings,  apartment  houses,  and  the  like  are 
more  in  evidence  than  anything  else,  but  an  encouraging 
feature  is  the  large  atpount  of  public  work  planned,  both 
here  and  in  Oakland.  The  architectural  competition  for  the 
local  city  hall  will  be  decided  about  July  1,  and  construction 
is  to  be  started  soon  afterward,  while  another  large  build¬ 
ing  on  the  civic  center  site  will  be  a  municipal  auditorium. 
In  Oakland,  about  two  dozen  schools  are  planned,  half  of 
which  will  be  of  fireproof  construction.  No  building  work 
has  been  begun  for  the  Exposition,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  ground  is  ready. 

The  apartment  houses  and  hotels  now  under  way  are 
large  users  of  terra  cotta  and  pressed  brick,  the  principal 
requirements  being  the  most  attractive  appearance  possible 
at  moderate  cost;  and  these  materials  will  probably  also  be 
used  in  several  office  buildings  and  theatres  on  which  figures 
are  being  taken. 

While  common  brick  prices  still  stand  as  for  some  months 
past,  the  underlying  conditions  are  somewhat  better.  A  few 
plants  in  the  interior  have  resumed  operations  since  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season,  and  improvements  are  being  made  by 
some  of  the  larger  concerns,  but  shipments  to  the  San 
Francisco  market  have  not  increased  to  any  great  extent. 
The  marked  improvement  in  demand  here  has  accordingly 
made  it  possible  to  clean  up  most  of  the  surplus  which  was 
accumulated  during  the  winter,  without  in  any  way  weaken¬ 
ing  the  market.  The  spring  demand  in  outside  towns  is  fully 
as  active  as  it  was  last  year,  and  by  the  time  the  summer 
season  is  well  started  it  is  believed  that  large  quantities  will 
be  required  from  the  plants  around  the  Bay. 

The  sewer  pipe  situation  is  promising,  as  towns  all  over 
the  state  are  making  financial  arrangements  for  extensions 
or  new  systems.  A  project  is  being  talked  of  in  Southern 
California  to  lay  a  main  line  to  the  ocean,  taking  care  of  the 
sewage  for  a  number  of  towns  which  now  discharge  into 
open  fields. 

The  management  of  the  Winsor  Pottery  Works,  one  of 
the  pioneer  concerns  of  the  Bay  region,  which  has  passed 
through  several  changes  since  the  death  of  the  late  Serrill 
Winsor,  has  been  completely  reorganized.  The  company  will 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  California  Pottery  Company,  the 
main  office  being  at  836  Phelan  building,  San  Francisco.  F. 
L.  Pritchard  will  continue  as  general  manager.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  Park  avenue  and  East  Twelfth  street,  Oak¬ 
land,  has  been  enlarged  and  equipped  with  improved  facilities, 
and  a  complete  stock  of  vitrified  salt  glazed  sewer  pipe,  drain 
tile,  terra  cotta  chimney  pipe  and  tops,  and  flue  lining  is  car¬ 
ried  both  at  the  works  and  at  the  yard  at  Twelfth  and  West 
Mission  streets,  San  Francisco. 

The  large  plant  of  the  Vallejo  Brick  &  Tile  Company  at 
Vallejo,  Cal.,  has  been  extensively  improved  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  reopened  for  the  season  about  the  first  of  the  month, 
with  C.  F.  Armstrong  as  superintendent.  There  are  several 
good  contracts  on  hand,  and  the  company  anticipates  a  busy 
season. 

C.  K.  Flolloway,  who  recently  gave  up  his  lease  on  the 
Oakland  Paving  Brick  Co.’s  plant  near  Decoto,  Cal.,  has 
taken  personal  charge  of  the  Livermore  Fire  Brick  Co.,  an 
allied  concern,  and  moved  the  main  office  from  Oakland  to 
Livermore,  Cal.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  enlargement  of  the  plant,  the  plans  including  four  40-ft. 
circular  kilns,  a  larger  dry  press,  etc.  A  branch  office, 
representing  both  companies,  was  opened  about  the  first 


of  the  month  at  204  First  National  Bank  building,  San 
Francisco,  in  charge  of  Justice  Young.  Mr.  Young  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  local  trade,  having  been  for  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Carnegie  Brick  &  Pottery  Co.,  and  is 
making  good  progress  with  the  fire  brick  in  this  market. 
The  paving  brick  plant  is  not  operating  at  present,  and  its 
future  is  uncertain.  C.  Congdon  has  charge  of  the  Liver¬ 
more  Company’s  clay  pits  in  Calaveras  county. 

The  Carnegie  Brick  &  Pottery  Co.,  with  office  at  322  Mont¬ 
gomery  street,  has  not  been  able  to  start  its  plant  as  early 
as  was  expected  this  season,  but  a  good  business  is  still  being 
done  with  several  products  of  which  there  is  still  some  stock 
on  hand. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co’s,  plant  at  Richmond, 
Cal.,  is  keeping  very  busy,  sales  in  several  lines  being  fully 
up  to  capacity.  Four  million  common  brick  were  sold  by  this 
plant  last  year  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.’s  Richmond  refinery, 
and  another  large  order  is  in  prospect.  The  company  is 
planning  to  spend  about  $60,000  this  year  in  improvements 
to  the  Richmond  plant. 

The  United  Materials  Co.,  Balboa  building,  this  city,  reports 
an  active  demand  for  common  brick,  and  is  keeping  the  output 
of  the  Port  Costa  (Cal.)  Brick  Works  cleaned  up.  This 
plant  started  the  first  of  the  month  and  is  making  a  successful 
run. 

Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  Eureka,  Cal.. 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s  plant,  which  has  just  installed  a  big  oil 
tank,  and  will  soon  complete  a  new  kiln  and  other  improve¬ 
ments. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  116  Natoma  street,  are  doubling  the 
capacity  of  their  large  pottery  plant  in  Alameda,  Cal.,  put¬ 
ting  in  several  new  kilns,  power  and  general  equipment. 

The  business  of  the  Simons  Brick  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  ex¬ 
tending  throughout  southern  California,  is  now  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  the  growth  of  the  industry  has  made  it 
desirable  to  increase  the  capitalization.  Accordingly  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  stockholders  has  been  called  for  June  8  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  of  increasing  the  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to 
$600,000, 

The  Standard  Brick  &  Lime  Co.,  recently  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000  by  C.  A.  Rolft  of  Redlands,  Cal.,  E.  F. 
Van  Luren  and  J.  R.  Burns,  has  secured  eight  acres  in  the 
east  part  of  Colton,  Cal.,  and  expects  to  start  work  shortly 
on  a  new  plant.  The  company  will  make  sand-lime  brick. 

The  Corona,  Cal.,  Pressed  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has 
levied  an  assessment  of  $10  per  share. 

The  effort  to  introduce  paving  brick  in  San  Francisco  has 
so  far  met  with  little  encouragement,  though  some  progress 
has  been  made,  and  in  time  the  material  will  doubtless  be 
given  a  fair  trial.  Former  experiments  with  inferior  pavers 
are  found  to  hamper  the  work  somewhat,  having  created  an 
unfavorable  impression  that  is  hard  to  overcome.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  taken  up  by  the  street  committee  of  the  Supervisors 
last  week,  and  after  some  discussion  turned  it  over  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  and  the  city  engineer.  Geo.  Benner, 
representing  the  Draymen’s  Association,  was  a  strong  oppo¬ 
nent  of  brick,  insisting  that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  basalt 
blocks  for  heavy  teaming. 

The  plant  of  the  Stockton,  Cal.,  Fire  &  Enamel  Brick  Co. 
is  now  under  the  supervision  of  F.  O.  Walker,  who  formerly 
had  charge  of  the  Carnegie  Brick  &  Pottery  Co.’s  plant. 

The  San  Diego  Vitrified  Brick  &  Clay  Products  Co.  is 
preparing  to  install  a  new  pottery  plant  between  San  Diego 
and  National  City,  Cal. 

Parker  Barrett  has  bought  out  the  interest  of  W.  H.  Coons 
in  the  West  Side  brickyard  at  Maricopa,  Cal.,  and  is  now 
sole  owner.  F.  B.  Tillo'tson,  formerly  of  Oklahoma,  will  be 
superintendent  of  the  plant. 

The  Alhambra  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  located  near  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  brick  daily,  besides  sewer 
pipe,  reports  orders  on  hand  which  will  take  up  its  entire 
year’s  output. 

Bids  were  taken  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  on  May  1  for 
the  construction  of  the  municipal  garbage  incinerator,  which 
will  require  a  large  quantity  of  brick. 


CHICAGO,  THE  WINDY  CITY. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  13. — There  is  considerable  shortage 
of  building  brick  in  the  Chicago  market,  due  to  the  late 
spring,  the  increased  demands,  and  labor  troubles  among 
the  freight  handlers  that  is  causing  delays  in  shipping  and 
getting  reports  on  delay  shipments. 

This  indicates  the  trend  of  things,  and  proves  that  there 
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is  a  very  active  demand  for  brick.  ‘The  yards  were  pretty 
well  cleared  up  last  fall  and  the  long  severe  winter,  de¬ 
laying  operations  later  than  usual,  had  its  effect  on  the 
demand,  which  came  with  something  akin  to  a  rush.  Not 
for  years  has  the  stock  in  the  yards  been  so  low,  and  this 
condition  will  probably  continue  until  June. 

The  plants  are  all  active  and  the  early  predictions  that 
the  present  year  would  be  a  record-breaker  in  point  of 
building  activity,  seem  to  have  been  well  founded. 

This  activity  in  the  clay  line  is  due  to  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  "a  durable  material  that  will  withstand  the 
flames.  Clay  has  proven  its  merits  in  this  regard  for  many 
long  years,  and  it  will  continue  to  increase  in  popularity 
along  with  the  increased  education  of  the  people  on  this 
point. 

The  movement  of  freight,  including  brick,  and  all  kinds 
of  clay  products,  especially  in  less  than  car  lots,  has  been 
much  delayed  owing  to  the  differences  between  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  freight  handlers  and  clerks.  There  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  much  trouble  experienced  in  locating  many 
large  shipments  and  the  smaller  ones  are  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace. 

The  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.,  has  moved  its  offices  and 
display  rooms  from  No.  1210  to  1218  and  1219,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building.  The  change  will  give  them  larger 
quarters  and  a  much  more  desirable  location.  The  dis¬ 
play  room  will  be  a  strong  feature  and  the  styles  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  samples  will  be  attractive.  Mr.  White, 
of  the  company,  said  they  had  ample  business  in  view  to 
keep  them  busy  for  some  time. 

The  National  Brick  Co.  is  finding  it  very  difficult  to  fill 
orders  as  fast  as  desired.  Mr.  Henry  Busse,  secretary  of 
the  company,  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  the  first 
part  of  June  before  there  would  be  sufficient  brick  ahead 
to  permit  of  any  accumulation  of  stock  on  the  yards.  The 
company’s  plants  were  quite  active,  and  the  prospects 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Chicago  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.  has  an  ample 
supply  of  orders  on  hand,  but  finds  it  difficult  to  move  as 
much  stock  as  the  orders  demand,  because  of  the  labor 
troubles  with  the  railroad  employes.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
reason  for  anything  but  feelings  of  good  cheer. 

The  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  ample  orders  to  keep 
its  large  plant  in  active  operation,  and  the  outlook  looks 
good  for  the  year.  New  uses  are  now  constantly  being 
made  of  this  material,  and  it  is  forging  ahead  at  a  lively 
rate. 

W.  H.  McCarthy,  well  known  to  the  building  trade  as  a 
dealer  in  clay  products,  with  office  at  514  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  sold  his  business  to  Albert  J.  Lowry,  who 
will  continue  at  the  same  location.  Mr.  Lowry  was  for¬ 
merly  identified  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  later  embarked 
in  business  for  himself  just  prior  to  purchasing  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  Mr.  McCarthy.  He  finds  the  demand  good  and 
prospects  for  the  future  good. 

The  display  room  of  the  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  is  being  overhauled  and 
the  brick  display  rearranged,  giving  the  room  a  decidedly 
improved  appearance. 

Mr.  Cormack,  of  the  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co., 
stated  that  so  far  as  business  was  concerned,  there  was  no 
complaint.  The  only  trouble  that  the  company  was  ex¬ 
periencing  was  due  to  the  labor  agitations  among  the 
freight  handlers  which  interfered  with  the  handling  of 
orders. 

Glenn  R.  McClintock,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Os¬ 
ceola  Silica  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.,  with 
offices  in  Pittsburgh,  has  been  in  Chicago  for  a  week  look¬ 
ing  after  the  interests  of  his  company. 

The  Ludowici-Celadon  Co.  has  removed  its  Chicago 
offices  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  to  the 
Monroe  building,  104  S.  Michigan  avenue. 

THE  BLUE  GRASS  REGION. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  8. — The  wheat  pit,  during  its  most  strenu¬ 
ous  vicissitudes,  never  evidenced  a  greater  tendency  toward 
fluctuation  than  the  temperament  of  the  Kentucky  clay-work¬ 
ing  trade  does  at  present.  This  state  of  affairs  proceeds 
chiefly  from  the  overwrought  condition  of  the  field.  When 
the  sun  shines  the  brick  and  tile  men  are  delighted  beyond 
expression.  When  it  rains,  as  it  frequntly  does,  gloom  in¬ 
vades  the  camp  of  the  clay-working  interests,  and  it  is 


stated,  in  the  depths  of  pessimism,  that  all  work  is  sixty 
days  behind  time  and  that  it  will  be  the  middle  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  before  the  industry  catches  up  with  its  schedule.  The 
tone  of  the  brick  and  clay  market,  however,  at  present  is 
perceptibly  firmer  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  month. 

T.  P.  Taylor,  one  of  the  best-known  druggists  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  has  announced  the  completion  of  plans  for  a  handsome 
office  building,  made  entirely  of  brick,  which  will  be  erected 
at  once  upon  a  valuable  downtown  site  near  Fourth  avenue 
and  Chestnut  street.  The  work  will  demand  500,000  brick. 
J.  B.  Speed  &  Co.,  well-known  cement  manufacturers,  will 
erect  a  concrete  warehouse  with  brick  curtain  walls  on  Green 
street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues,  consuming  500,000 
brick.  John  P.  Starks,  the  owner  of  the  most  valuable  un¬ 
improved  site  in  the  retail  business  district,  the  lot  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Walnut  street,  has 
announced  that  a  modern  office  building  of  not  less  than 
twelve  stories  in  height  is  to  be  erected  upon  that  corner, 
supplanting  a  six-story  structure  for  which  plans  had  been 
drawn.  The  Starks  job  carries  with  it  requirements  for 
more  than  1,000,000  brick.  Plans  for  the  22-story  sky-scraper 
to  be  erected  by  the  Southern  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  which  will  call  for  2,000,000  brick,  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

Besides  this  regular  list  of  big  jobs,  such  as  develop  every 
season  in  a  hustling  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  population, 
there  is  more  residence  construction  in  hand  at  present  in  the 
Falls  Cities  than  there  has  been  for  years.  The  effect  of  an 
improved  money  market  is  reflected  in  widespread  activity 
in  residence  building  in  every  suburban  district.  The  in¬ 
clination  of  the  contractors  in  charge  of  this  work  is  to  rush 
it  through  as  soon  as  possible,  and  deliveries  to  residential 
jobs  have  been  pursued  steadily  during  the  past  month,  while 
work  upon  the  bigger  structures  was  delayed  until  the  final 
settlement  of  weather  conditions  for  the  summer. 

The  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.,  of  Louisville,  has  not  yet  com¬ 
menced  operations  for  the  summer,  but  is  selling  from  a  big 
stock  of  brick  on  hand.  Radical  changes  in  the  concern, 
which  is  one  of  the  biggest  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  may 
be  expected  within  the  next  month  or  six  weeks.  At  present, 
however,  the  company  is  handling  business  which  is  well 
above  the  standard  of  former  seasons  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  entire  supply  of  stock  now  on  hand  will  be  sold  and  de¬ 
livered  by  July  1. 

C.  A.  Stout,  of  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.,  has  recovered 
from  a  severe  attack  of  illness  which  confined  him  to  his 
home  for  some  time  during  the  middle  of  April.  A  few  days 
after  his  recovery,  Mr.  Stout  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
serious  accident  while  driving  past  a  store-room  on  West 
Ormsby  avenue  just  as  it  was  demolished  by  an  explosion  of 
gas  from  within.  The  front  wall  of  the  structure  was  hurled 
across  the  street  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  narrowly 
missing  the  buggy  in  which  Mr.  Stout  was  driving. 

Business  is  excellent  with  Owen  Taylor,  a  well-known  local 
dealer,  in  fancy  and  enameled  brick.  In  addition  to  having 
landed  a  fine  volume  of  smaller  work  during  the  month,  Mr. 
Tyler  is  now  preparing  to  commence  deliveries  upon  the 
$20,000  contract  for  gray  Roman  brick  which  he  recently 
secured  from  the  City  Hospital  Commission,  to  be  furnished 
to  the  new  $1,000,000  hospital  which  is  being  erected  by  the 
municipality  at  Floyd  and  Chestnut  streets. 

The  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  all  the  business  it 
can  handle,  but  is  making  preparations  for  even  greater  de¬ 
mands  upon  its  facilities  for  furnishing  brick  and  tile  to  the 
Kentucky  trade.  The  Southern  plant  in  Louisville  is  work¬ 
ing  overtime.  The  company  has  landed  a  contract  to  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  common,  face  and  hard  red  brick  which  will  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  municipal  institution,  and  it  is 
expected  that  upwards  of  5,000,000  brick  will  be  delivered 
to  the  work  during  the  summer.  The  hospital  is  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  construction  with  brick  curtain  walls  and  ex¬ 
terior  facings. 

T.  Bishop,  president  of  the  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  is 
specializing  in  the  sale  of  “Southern  tile”  very  successfully. 
He  has  been  soliciting  the  smaller  towns  near  Louisville,  such 
as  Shepherdsville,  Bardstown  and  West  Point,  for  munici¬ 
pal  drainage  improvement  work.  In  addition  to  receiving 
considerable  business  from  these  sources  he  has  closed  a 
contract  with  the  Louisville  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
for  a  lot  of  tiling  to  be  set  in  the  improved  drainage  system 
of  Cherokee  Park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  spots 
in  the  United  States. 

“We  have  planty  of  business,  but  water,  either  from  the 
river  or  from  the  heavens,  has  kept  us  back  about  60  days 
behind  our  schedule,”  said  Joseph  Nevin,  president  of  the 
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Louisville  Brick  Co.  “Late  in  March  the  back-waters  fronr 
the  Ohio  river  spring  flood  invaded  our  clay  fields,  but  did 
not  do  much  harm.  The  effect  of  the  periodic  rains  during 
April  has  been  much  more  serious  and  we  shall  have  to  work 
at  top  speed  to  keep  up  with  our  contracts  throughout  the 
summer.  We  have  enough  brick  sold  now  to  keep  us  hard  at 
it  for  two  months,  delivering  them.  The  outlook  is  ex¬ 
cellent.” 

The  improvements  in  the  yards  of  the  Louisville  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  postponed.  Mr.  Nevin  stated  that  the  present 
rush  of  business  at  the  plant  demanded  that  improvement 
work  be  held  up  until  next  fall,  just  prior  to  the  winter  off¬ 
season.  A  complete  set  of  new  shale  screens  has,  however, 
been  installed.  At  present  the  company  is  busy  furnishing 
brick  for  an  18-story  office  building  and  the  Inter-Southern 
Life  Insurance  Co.’s  structure  which  will  consume  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500,000  Louisville  brick. 

The  Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  has  given  up,  for  the 
present,  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  brick,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  a  big  stock  on  hand,  ready  for  delivery  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  company  is  now  manufacturing  fireproofing  ex¬ 
clusively  and  finds  that  there  is  a  remarkably  fine  market 
for  this  material  during  the  current  busy  building  year.  It 
is  furnishing  fireproofing  for  the  Inter-Southern  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.’s  building  and  the  new  City  Hospital.  Both  of 
these  structures  are  to  be  fireproofed  throughout,  and  their 
plan  of  construction  is  consmuing  tens  of  thousands  of 
pieces  from  the  Magnolia  avenue  plant. 

Joseph  A.  Cicotte,  one  of  the  best-known  yard  men  in  the 
Ohio  valley  brick  trade,  has  taken  charge  of  the  works  of  the 
Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  in  Louisville.  Mr.  Cicotte  was 
manager  of  the  central  yard  of  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.  of 
Louisville  for  fifteen  years  and,  prior  to  that  time,  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
one  of  the  biggest  clav-working  concerns  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  East  End  Brick  Co.  has  plenty  of  large  and  small 
work,  according  to  Secretary  P.  M.  Crane.  The  company  is 
again  commencing  deliveries  to  the  immense  warehouse  of 
the  Kentucky  Distilleries  and  Warehouse  Company  in  Cres¬ 
cent  Hill,  a  job  which  demands  2,500,000  brick.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  also  working  toward  the  commencement  of  a  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  the  builders  of  the  New  Taylor  building  on 
Fourth  avenue  near  Chestnut  street  with  500,000  brick. 

The  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works  has  expressed  confidence 
in  1912  as  a  good  business  year  for  the  fire  brick  interests, 
despite  the  traditionally  undesirable  conditions  of  a  presi¬ 
dential  year.  “We  have  closed  several  good-sized  orders 
for  blast  furnace  linings  in  the  South  during  the  month,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  trade  at  present  is  in  much  better  shape 
than  it  was  this  time  last  year  and  is  perceptibly  improved 
when  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  month,” 
said  an  officer  of  the  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works. 

The  Winchester  Granite  Brick  Co.,  of  Winchester,  Ky.,  is 
active  in  the  most  prosperous  early  summer  season  of  its 
career.  J.  Harry  Allen,  president  of  the  company,  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  big  field  for  Winchester  granite  brick  in  the 
construction  of  railroad  beds,  culverts,  etc.,  through  Eastern 
Kentucky,  a  district  which  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits  and 
which  is  accordingly  of  great  interest  to  Bluegrass  railroad 
companies. 

Reynolds  &  Wooton,  well-known  building  contractors  of 
Madisonville,  Ky.,  have  sold  their  interests  in  the  Providence 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  that  city,  to  Lucien  Ruby,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  company  for  some  time.  Mr.  Ruby 
has  assumed  complete  control  of  his  newly-acquired  plant 
and  proposes  to  enlarge  its  capacity  in  anticipation  of  one 
of  the  banner  building  years  in  the  history  of  Madisonville. 
Alack  Reynolds  will  remain  in  his  position  as  superintendent 
of  the  company’s  yards. 

W.  R.  Van  Sant,  president  of  the  Ashland  Fire  Brick 
Co.,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  one  of  the  best-known  business 
men  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  has  completed  plans 
to  bore  a  natural  gas  well  on  his  company’s  premises  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  fuel  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  fire 
brick  works.  Natural  gas  has  been  discovered  at  a  depth  of 
1,350  feet  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Ashland 
brick  yards,  one  well  in  the  vicinity  now  shooting  1,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  Mr.  Van  Sant  proposes  to  mini¬ 
mize  his  cost  of  production  through  the  use  of  natural 
fuel,  if  such  a  procedure  is  possible.  The  Ashland  Com¬ 
pany  is  doing  fine  business  in  the  Eastern  Ohio  valley  trade. 

Gus  T.  Smith  has  purchased  the  interests  of  Frank  P. 
Hill  in  the  brick  nlant  formerly  operated  by  Hill  &  Smith  in 
Paducah,  Ky.  The  Paducah  brick  concern  has  been  com¬ 


pletely  reorganized  in  preparation  for  a  banner  season,  with 
the  following  officers:  W.  E.  Smith,  president;  Elizabeth 
Smith,  vice-president,  and  Gus  T.  Smith,  secretary-treasurer 
and  general  sales  manager. 

The  Key-James  Brick  Co.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  which 
was  recently  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  has 
completed  plans  for  the  establishment  of  its  new  plant  in  the 
Lookout  City,  and  has  awarded  contracts  for  mechanical 
equipment  and  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  capacity  of  50,000  shale  brick  per  day. 


THE  NORTHWEST. 

The  Washington  Brick  &  Lime  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is 
engaged  at  its  sewer  pipe  factory  just  east  of  the  city 
loading  100  cars  with  vitrified  pipe  for  shipment  to  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Canada.  This  is  one  of  the  biggest  orders  for  sewer 
pipe  ever  placed  in  this  country  and  the  company  expects 
to  get  another  order  from  the  same  place  in  a  few  days 
for  even  a  larger  amount  of  pipe.  The  shipment  includes 
all  sizes  of  pipe  ranging  from  six  inches  to  30  inches  in 
diameter. 

F.  Leighton  Foster,  who  recently  went  to  Coeur 
d’Alenes  Idaho,  to  start  a  Peoples  Church  in  that  city, 
has  decided  to  retire  from  the  ministry  and  has  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Clay  Co.,  which  was 
recently  organized.  The  company  will  erect  buildings  and 
begin  active  business  soon.  The  Commercial  Club  of  that 
city  and  a  large  number  of  business  men  have  endorsed 
the  move. 


THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

W.  C.  Pratt,  manager  of  the  Augusta  (Ark.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  states  that  as  the  use  of  tile  is  becoming  better  known 
throughout  the  South,  more  and  more  are  being  used 
each  year  and  with  good  crops  they  expect  their  trade  to 
double  very  soon.  He  states  that  along  the  White  River 
bottom  a  splendid  blue  clay  is  found  which  is  excellent 
for  making  drain  tile.  The  clay  beds  are  about  8  ft. 
deep,  terminating  on  a  bed  of  fine  sand  and  while  the 
clay  is  very  hard  to  dry,  it  stands  fire  almost  like  fire 
clay.  It  burns  a  nice  red  color  and  the  sofest  tile  or  brick 
made  from  it  will  not  freeze  or  crumble.  The  company 
anticipates  adding  the  manufacture  of  hollow  building  tile 
this  summer,  and  while  they  have  had  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  handling  the  clay,  this  has  been  overcome  and  Mr. 
Pratt  states  that  the  many  excellent  articles  found  in  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record,”  contributed  by  men  well  up  in  the 
science  of  clayworking,  have  been  of  material  assistance 
in  overcoming  many  obstacles  encountered  in  clay  manu¬ 
facturing. 

Mr.  E.  Hoadly,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Malakoff 
Press  Brick  Co.,  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  informs  us  that  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  clay  industry  in  Texas  are  extremely  good,  Texas 
having  had  bountiful  rains  and  the  crop  outlook  being  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine.  This  company  is  installing  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  hollow  building  block  and  already  has 
orders  for  several  thousand  tons.  They  are  also  making 
some  very  handsome  matt  face  brick.  Mr.  Hoadly  states  that 
he  noticed  with  pleasure  that  apparently  fully  75  per  cent 
of  the  brick  exhibited  at  the  Clay  Show  were  manufactured 
by  the  stiff-mud  process  and  that  a  large  majority  of  them 
were  of  the  darker  shades.  The  Malakoff  plant  is  the  only 
stiff-mud  plant  in  the  state  of  Texas,  making  face  brick, 
practically  all  colors  being  produced  at  that  plant. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works,  Ltd.,  with  head  offices 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  has  recently  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  over,  enlarging  and  extending,  a 
half-dozen  or  more  brick  yards  in  that  province.  A 
majority  of  the  company’s  plants  are  situated  on  tide 
water,  making  shipment  both  by  water  and  rail  possible. 

The  capacity  of  the  company’s  plant  at  Pugwash,  Nova 
Scotia,  is  being  greatly  enlarged  and  a  new  plant  with 
every  modern  facility  is  being  erected  at  Annapolis,  N. 
S.  All  the  yards  are  planned  so  as  to  effect  the  greatest 
economy  of  manufacture,  and  the  minimizing  of  freight 
rates  in  reaching  the  large  consuming  markets. 

The  company  is  in  good  hands.  The  management  is 
active,  experienced  and  competent.  R.  L.  McDonald,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  Maritime  Clay  Works,  Ltd.,  is  the 
vice  president  and  managing  director  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Coombs,  with  offices  at  98  Granville 
Street,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  and  sales  manager. 
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GIGANTIC  DRAINAGE  PROJECT 


Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Car  Loads  of  Tile  and  Two  Years’  Time  Consumed  in  Draining 

Tract  of  Land  Near  Chicago 


Upper  Picture  Shows  Abundant  Harvest  Reaped,  in  1911,  from  Land  Formerly  Over¬ 
grown  with  Reeds  and  Rushes.  Lower  Picture  Shows  Condition  of  Land 
in  1909,  Before  Drainage  System  Was  Installed. 


standpoint.  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson, 
of  Evanston,  Ill.,  became  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  proposition  and  although 
not  a  drainage  engineer,  after  en¬ 
gaging  a  competent  engineer  to 
make  a  topographical  map  and 
survey  of  the  land,  worked  out  the 
entire  drainage  system,  locating  all 
drains. 

The  accompanying  map  shows 
the  general  plan  of  the  system  as 
finally  laid  out.  The  enormity  of 
the  proposition  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  drainage  of 
the  Feld  Garten  tract,  comprises 
39  miles  of  tile  drainage  on  about  340  acres  and  a  two- 
mile  16,  18  and  20-inch  tile  outlet,  following  the  course 
of  the  brook  beyond  the  farm.  The  brook  drains  into 
the  Desplaines  River  about  four  miles  away,  by  the 
course  of  the  water  and  not  as  the  “crow  flies.” 

The  laterals  are  four  and  six-inch  tile  laid  from  four  to 


The  third  system  drains  directly  into  the  main  outlet,  16 
and  18-inch  tile  discharging  through  10  and  18-inch  outlets. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  storm  water,  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  the  tile,  to  run  off  in  the  bed  of  the  old  open 
ditch.  Water  in  excess  of  the  tile  capacity  only  occurs  when 
there  is  an  unusual  downpour  of  rain  or  in  the  spring  of 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  successful  feats  in  drain¬ 
age  engineering  is  that  of  the  recently  completed  extensive 
draining  of  340  acres,  ten  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  Des¬ 
plaines  River,  three  miles  east  of  Arlington  on  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railway. 

The  drainage  of  this  tract  of  land  had  formerly  been 
looked  upon  by  drainage  engineers  as  a  very  difficult  propo¬ 
sition  and  it  was  not  considered  feasible  from  a  farming 


six  rods  apart  over  the  entire  surface.  The  depth  of 
these  laterals  is  from  2*4  to  3  and  354  feet,  owing  to  the 
contour  of  the  land.  The  mains  are  8,  10  and  12-inch  tile — 
mostly  12-inch.  The  scheme  embraces  three  general  sys¬ 
tems,  following  the  general  contour  of  the  land,  all  dis¬ 
charging  into  one  outlet.  The  big  main  outlet  extends 
9,078  feet  beyond  the  end  of  the  outlet  as  shown  on  the 
map — 1,470  feet  of  18-inch  and  7,608  feet  of  20-inch  tile. 

The  main  system,  16,400  feet 
long,  starts  with  12-inch  then  re¬ 
duces  to  10,  8  and  6-inch  tile.  The 
next  system  extends  through  a 
peat  slough,  the  main  being  com¬ 
posed  of  12-inch  tile.  The  peat 
slough  is  underlaid  with  a  calcare¬ 
ous  formation,  formerly  consid¬ 
ered  an  excellent  fertilizer,  it  be¬ 
ing  especially  advantageous,  when 
the  land  is  sour  and  lime  is  re- 
nuired 
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the  year  when  the  frozen  ground  is  thawing  out.  The  banks 
of  the  old  open  ditch  are  rounded  off  and  graded  down  so 
that  during  the  season  of  cultivation  the  ditches  are  passed 
over  in  cultivating  corn  or  other  cereals  without  any  incon¬ 
venience. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the  supervision  of  Con¬ 
tractor  T.  L.  Shaw  of  Desplaines,  the  entire  ditching  work 
and  laying  of  tile  in  this  extensive  system,  was  all  done  by 
hand.  This  tract  of  land,  known  as  Feld  Garten,  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  beautiful  and  productive  section  of  north¬ 
ern  Illinois  farm  lands  and  when  thoroughly  drained  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  in  that  district  is  unsurpassed. 

The  soil  is  a  free  dark  brown  silt  loam  with  a  light  brown 
silt  sub-soil  and  is  of  glacial  formation  and  among  the  various 


X  A  Pool  of  Water  in  Pasture  Comprising  About  One  Acre, 
Now  Like  a  Garden  Plot. 

*  Basin  Comprising  Several  Acres,  Formerly  Covered  with  Water 
in  Which  a  Dense  Growth  of  Slough  Grass  and  Reeds  Has  Been 
Transformed  into  Fertile  Field,  Growing  the  Finest  of  Oats 
and  Corn. 

P.P..  Peat  Sloughs,  Comprising  Some  Twenty  Acres  Similar  to 
the  Kalamazoo  Celery  Marshes,  Soon  to  Be  Brought  Under 
Cultivation. 

l 

classes  of  Illinois  soils  is  known  as  the  late  Wisconsin 
glaciation. 

An  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  gained  from  the 
comparison  of  this  soil  with  other  Illinois  lands  of  a 
similar  kind,  showing  the  amount  of  each  of  these  elements 
of  plant  food  contained  in  one  acre  of  sub-soil. 


Elements  Champaign  McLean  Feld  Note 


Nitrogen 

Co. 

4711 

Co. 

4854 

Garten  Humus  is  the  organic 
9320  matter — natural  manure — 

Phosphorus 

1115 

1236 

2108  stored  in  the  soil.  It  is 

Potassium 

34912 

36078 

37980  the  backbone  and  the  life 

Humus 

37371 

56748 

122600  of  the  soil. 

The  reclaiming  of  this  rich 

farm  land  by  means  of  drainage 

has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  agricultural  and  drain¬ 
age  circles,  and  Professor  White  of  the  Department  of  Farm 
Drainage  in  the  Agricultural  College,  University  of  Illinois, 
after  going  over  this  land  with  one  of  the  university  students, 


said :  “This  is  the  most  complete  piece  of  farm  drainage  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  only  wish  that  the  whole  class  were  here 
to  see  it.” 

Good  drainage  is  always  an  expensive  proposition  and  it 
was  especially  so  in  this  district  because  of  the  peculiar  gla¬ 
cial  formation  of  low  ridges  and  lateral  depressions,  thus 
making  it  difficult  to  secure  good  outlets,  without  which  suc¬ 
cessful  drainage  is  impossible.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  during 
the  present  spring  season,  accompanied  by  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  heavy  rainfalls,  that  tile  in  this  system  has  removed 
surplus  water  so  rapidly  that  within  12  hours  after  the  rain 


! 
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Preparing  the  Ditch  for  Tile. 

Results  of  Drainage — “Land  Flowing  with  Milk  and  Honey.” 
First  Crop  of  Wheat  on  Tiled  Area. 


ceased,  plowing  and  seeding  has  been  carried  right  along, 
whilst  untiled  lands,  near  by,  were  so  wet  that  the  farmers 
were  unable  to  work. 

A  gentleman  formerly  identified  with  the  “truck  growing” 
interests  of  Cook  County,  Ill.,  after  looking  over  these  lands 
and  the  drainage  system,  said,  “I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  complete  system  of  drainage  as  has  been  installed 
here.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  Cook  county  or  anywhere 
else  that  I  know  of.  This  land  is  the  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  available  ‘truck  growing’  lands  in  Cook  county.” 

This  fertile  farming  section,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  great 
city  of  Chicago,  has  been  given  much  favorable  attention  on 
account  of  the  successful  outcome  of  the  drainage  proposi¬ 
tion  and  lands  in  the  vicinity  have  increased  in  value  50  per 
cent  during  the  last  four  years.  Undrained  land  near  by, 
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which  was  formerly  a  “drug  on  the  market,”  is  now  held  at  zier  Real  Estate  Co.,  has  also  secured  a  rich  section 

$150  per  acre.  The  cost  of  draining  this  tract  was  in  the  which  has  already  been  partially  drained.  An  idea  of  the 

neighborhood  of  $75  per  acre,  much  expense  being  entailed  extensive  work  of  draining  the  tracts,  consisting  of  the 

Feld  Garten,  Congdon  and 
Bartlett  holdings,  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  250 
carloads  of  tile  have  already 
been  used.  Porous  tile  were 
used  throughout  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  and  provided  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  many  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Indiana  tile  plants.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  amount 
already  used  in  the  three  sys¬ 
tems,  the  latter  not  yet  being 
complete. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  discussing 
the  drainage  being  carried  on  in 
that  section  by  the  small  farm¬ 
ers,  said  that  he  considered  the 
greatest  mistake  made  by  them 
was  the  laying  of  too  small  tile, 
thinking  to  drain  only  a  limited 
laid.  Another  oversight  was  the 
laterals  from  the  tile  already 
area  and  making  no  provision 
for  extending  the  system  by 
lack  of  providing  good  outlets. 
It  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  no  system  of  drainage  .vill 


Sugar  Beets  Growing  Luxuriantly  on  Drained  Section,  Which  Was  Formerly  a  Sunken 


Area  Filled  with  Water. 


be  beneficial  and  produce  the  desired  results,  without  a 


■on  account  of  the  extensive 
outlet  running  about  two  miles, 
in  which  18  and  20-inch  tile 
were  used.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  in  that  locality  as 
to  the  value  of  farm  drainage, 
no  help  was  secured  from  the 
owners  of  land  through  which 
the  outlet  passed.  Land  in  the 
•drained  tract  is  now  held  at 
$300  per  acre,  which  goes  to 
show  the  value  of  tiling,  and  it 
is  a  notable  fact  that  what  was 
formerly  a  sunken  basin,  filled 
with  water,  used  for  watering 
stock,  is  now  given  over  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  beets, 
which  grow  luxuriantly,  and 
last  year  a  splendid  corn  crop 
was  raised  on  land  which  had 
teen  formerly  impassable  to 
pedestrians  not  equipped  with 
blip  boots. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  this 
■drainage  project,  nearly  all  the 
farmers  in  that  section  of  the 
country  are  draining  their  land 
in  a  limited  way.  Most  of  them 
"have  a  complete  drainage  plan 
laid  out  and  work  it  out  grad¬ 
ually  as  their  means  permit. 

Realizing  the  value  of  the 
rich  lands  in  that  section,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Congdon,  an  Evanston 
alderman  and  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  has 
purchased  a  tract,  and  Mr. 
Bartlett,  of  the  Bartlett  &  Fra- 


View  Showing  Closeness  of  Laterals.  Depth  of  the  Ditches  Averages  from  2 '/2  to  Z/2  Feet. 
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Diversified  and  Intensive  Farming  the  Rule  on  this  Reclaimed  Tract — Chicago  Market 

Near  at  Hand. 


Good  Drainage  Doubled  the  Value  of  this  Land. 


good  clear  outlet, — frequently  over¬ 
looked.  Mistakes  frequently  made 
by  farmers  when  planning  to 
drain  their  land  is  the  failure  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  com¬ 
plete  plan  of  drainage,  providing 
for  the  necessary  outlet. 

What  Good  Drainage  Does. 

A  booklet  gotten  out  by  the 
Pearsons  &  Taft  Co.,  181  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  describing  the 
Feld  Garten  sets  forth  the  six 
things  that  good  drainage  does,, 
as  follows: 

Six  things  that  good  drainage 
does  (and  there  are  others): 

1.  It  improves  the  texture  of 
the  soil — that  is,  makes  it  mel¬ 
lower,  looser,  so  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  air  content  of  the  soil  is  in¬ 
creased.  This  is  essential  'for 
good  root  development,  without 
which  there  cannot  be  high  crop 
production. 

2.  It  contributes  largely  to  the 
soluble — available — plant  food  in 
the  soil,  thus  increasing  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  manure.  It  also  helps  the 
nitrifying  bacteria  in  their  work 
of  soil  nitrification,  so  essential 
to  vigorous  plant  development. 

3.  It  insures  a  more  available 
supply  of  moisture  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  because  of  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  soil — resulting  from 
good  drainage — the  grains  of  soil 
are  more  open,  admitting  and 
holding  more  air,  so  that  capil- 

FELD  GARTEN  FARM— 

About  240  acres  tiled. 


No.  feet  tile  laid . 224,550 

No.  rods  .  12,094 

No.  miles  .  39.8 

BARTLETT  FARM— 

About  200  acres  tiled. 

No.  feet  laid  . 100,675 

No.  rods  .  6.102 

No.  miles  . ,..  19.06 

CONGDON  FARM— 

About  60  acres  tiled. 

No.  feet  tile  laid . 34,012 

No.  rods  .  2,061 

No.  miles  .  6.44 


GRAND  TOTAL— Feet  . 359,237 

Rods  _  20,257 

Miles  ....  65.3 


lary  water — the  usual  supply  for 
the  growth  of  plants  held  by  the 
atoms  of  soil  is  more  freely  sup¬ 
plied  when  required,  and  more 
readily  distributed  to  the  feeding 
roots  as  called  for,  thus  greatly 
lessening  the  danger  of  drought. 

4.  It  is  the  means  of  a  better 
warming  of  the  soil.  Wet  lands 
are  always  cold.  Germination 
and  growth  are  dependent  o  n 
warmth. 

5.  It  deepens  the  soil  in  which 
.plants  grow  and  thus  enlarges 

the  range  of  the  feeding  roots, 
thereby  causing  more  vigorous 
growth  and  larger  yield — in¬ 
creased  productiveness. 

6.  It  doubles  the  value  of  the 
land,  as  compared  with  un¬ 
drained  land. 


THE  BOSS  AND  THE  BUSINESS 


Fifth  Installment  of  the  Story  of  Blake’s  Adventures  in  Management — He  Wins  Strong 

Ally — Strategy  Secures  the  Midland’s  Surrender,  Making 

Future  Independence  Sure 


By  Daniel  Vincent  Casey 


I — The  Lion  in  the  Path  to  Market — Blake  Learns  a 
Railroad’s  Power. 

Patton  acknowledged  the  Midland  dispatcher’s  order 
and  set  the  red  signal  against  laggard  “Eight”  before  re¬ 
plying  to  his  visitor.  He  liked  the  young  fellow  in  the 
arm  chair  opposite.  Five  times  within  the  month  he  had 
incurred  risks  to  help  him,  but  the  dead  line  of  favors 
had  been  crossed;  they  must  cease.  The  reason  was  im¬ 
perative,  though  the  agent  was  loath  to  mention  it.  It 
is  not  easy  to  discredit  the  railroad  you  serve  in  order 
that  a  friend  shall  understand  the  situation  threatening 
him. 

“It’s  like  this,  Blake.”  He  hitched  his  chair  closer  to  the 
table,  turned  the  lamp  higher  and  fingered  the  telegraph 
key  absently.  “You’re  in  wrong  at  Lincoln.  The  super 
won’t  give  you  cars  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  he  hasn’t 
got  any.  The  main  line  has  stripped  this  division  bare 
since  the  shortage  west  developed.  But  the  real  reason 

is,  he  doesn’t  want  to.” 

His  question  answered,  the  shipper  nodded  compre¬ 
hension.  Momentarily  the  lines  on  either  side  his  mouth 
grew  into  deeper  furrows. 

“That  infernal  switch  track,”  he  groaned.  “The  super’s 
right,  Doc.  I  shouldn’t  have  ordered  it  built  until  I  had 
the  money  to  pay  for  it.  You  know  I  expected  to  settle 
for  it  six  weeks  ago.  Then  my  partner’s  Iowa  elevator 
burned  and  put  the  firm  on  short  rations  financially.  It 
will  pinch  us  to  meet  pay  rolls  and  freight  charges  until 
our  contract  deliveries  are  finished  and  we  get  back  to 
cash  sales  in  November.  Giving  Dodge  his  money  would 
break  us.” 

His  face  lighted. 

“If  I  ran  down  to  Lincoln  tomorrow,”  he  suggested 
“and  showed  him  what  a  hole  we’re  in,  wouldn’t  he  help 
us  out?  If  I  can  clean  up  on  our  contract  ditches,  I’ll 
pay  him  sure  in  January.  If  I  can’t  get  cars,  we’ll  have 
to  forfeit  and  go  to  .smash.” 

Patton  glanced  sharply  at  the  younger  man  and 
reached  for  the  filing  case  beyond  the  sounder.  Opening 

it,  he  extracted  a  pink  service  bulletin. 

“Mebbe  he  would,”  he  admitted  slowly,  “but  I  doubt 
it.  There’s  more  to  this  thing  than  your  debt  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  Matt.  Here’s  an  order  that  came  from  Lincoln  this 
morning.  Dodge  took  the  trouble  to  sign  it  himself,  you 
see.  It  lists  the  five  times  I’ve  given  you  ‘empties’  con¬ 
signed  to  the  elevator  and  warns  me  that  another  such 
‘mistake’  will  cost  me  my  job.” 

Blake’s  lounging  figure  snapped  erect,  his  eyes  wide 
with  alarm. 

“I’m  sorry,  Doc,”  he  exclaimed.  “I  thought  you  were 
perfectly  safe.” 

“Thought  so  myself,”  the  agent  agreed.  “It’s  all  right, 
though” — his  smile  was  steady — “I’d  ’a  lost  my  job  last 
spring  if  you  hadn’t  straightened  out  my  books  and  lent 
me  that  forty  to  balance  them. 

“The  funhy  thing” — he  waved  the  other’s  protest  aside 
— “is  that  Kirby  over  at  the  elevator  made  no  kick  on 
those  strayed  cars.  When  the  rains  slowed  up  threshing 
last  month  he  didn’t  need  ’em  and  was  glad  to  pass  ’em 


along  to  you.  Dodge’s  tracer  must  have  picked  out 
the  numbers  from  the  train  reports  before  writing  Kirby.” 

Puzzled  to  find  a  motive  for  a  proceeding  so  unusual, 
the  young  man  made  no  comment. 

“The  truth  is” — Patton  lowered  his  voice  and  leaned 
nearer,  though  the  station  was  deserted,  the  last  loafer 
departed  for  bed — “Dodge  is  laying  for  you.  Unless  you 
can  get  to  him  and  swing  him  round,  he’ll  hold  you  up  on 
cars  and  make  you  cancel  half  the  contracts  you  took 
from  the  Kelseys.” 

Matt’s  chin  tilted,  as  at  a  challenge.  In  the  wake  of  the 
nine  big  orders  wrested  from  his  arrogant  great  rival  had 
come  anxious  days  and  a  succession  of  difficulties.  These 
he  had  discounted  as  the  necessary  noncomitants  of  war¬ 
fare.  For  fifty  miles  around,  his  was  the  only  factory 
disputing  the  combination’s  claim  to  the  profitable  county 
trade  which  the  nine  orders  represented. 

This  new  blow,  however,  was  aimed  at  a  vulnerable 
spot.  Though  half  the  tile  involved  had  been  delivered, 
six  of  the  nine  ditches  were  still  incomplete.  If  the 
agent’s  predictions  were  correct,  if  Dodge  refused  him 
cars  or  even  delayed  his  shipments  the  bonds  of  his  con¬ 
tractors  would  be  forfeited,  the  business  itself  wrecked. 

“It  is  the  Kelseys,”  Patton  asserted  nervously.  “Your 
friend  Hurley,  the  ‘con’  on  ‘Eleven,’  gave  me  the  right 
tip  Tuesday,  but  it  slipped  my  mind  until  this  bulletin 
today  gave  it  meaning.  He  wanted  you  to  know  that  the 
Kelsey  plant  at  Harvey  is  turning  over  a  lot  of  traffic  to 
us  that  naturally  belongs  to  the  P.  &  G.  or  the  Great 
Southern.  Tuesday  he  had  six  cars  routed  through  Wayne 
and  back  over  the  three  C’s  to  Jamestown  on  the  South¬ 
ern — fifty  miles  around  instead  of  twenty-one  direct.  It 
looked  queer,  and  he  asked  me  to  tell  you.” 

II — “In  the  Midland’s  Vest  Pocket” — The  Easy  Way  Out 

Fails  to  Appeal. 

Blake’s  mental  debate  was  brief.  Traffic,  he  knew,  was 
the  one  argument  no  railroad  could  resist.  The  Harvey 
plant  alone  produced  in  a  day  more  ware  than  his  own 
mill  in  a  week.  Promise  to  favor  the  Midland  on  local 
shipments  and  give  it  the  long  hauls  into  the  field  he 
occupied  would  outweigh  any  prospects  his  own  factory 
could  offer.  The  switch  track  delinquency  supplied  a 
convenient  excuse  for  cutting  him  off. 

Vividly  the  flaws  in  his  strategy  presented  themselves. 
For  the  unconsidered  location  of  the  plant — three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  from  the  Midland’s  junction  with  the  C. 
&  Iv.  and  accessible  only  over  the  former’s  rails — he  was 
not  to  blame.  But  the  ruinous  blunder  had  been  in 
confining  his  sales  to  the  territory  covered  by  Dodge’s 
road.  The  contract  for  the  siding  allowed  a  drawback  of 
one  dollar  on  each  carload  shipped  to  a  Midland  point, 
while  the  C.  &  K.  had  refused  to  absorb  switching  charges 
on  tile  billed  over  its  line.  The  saving  had  blinded  him 
to  the  potential  danger  of  delivering  himself  into  Dodge’s 
hands. 

“Don’t  worry,  Doc.”  The  agent’s  concern  heartened 
him,  though  it  pointed  no  escape  from  his  dilemma.  “I’ll 
find  a  way  to  reach  the  super.  I’ll  have  to” — his  smile 
was  bleak — “or  shut  down  for  good.” 
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Vision  of  the  crowded  piles  of  ware  waiting  beside  the 
empty  siding  halted  speech. 

“I’m  three  weeks  behind  on  shipments,  ’  he  continued, 
mastering  his  emotion.  “I’ve  been  hanging  on,  hoping 
Dodge  would  come  through  with  cars,  and  patching  things 
up  for  my  ditchers  with  the  wagons  you  borrowed  from 
Kirby.  But  I’ve  reached  the  limit.  A  few  cars  won’t 
save  me  now.  I’ve  got  to  have  twenty-Uvo  before  this 
day  week — thirteen  for  Harkness  at  Salem,  nine  for  Diet- 
rich  at  Cobb— or  both  men  forfeit  their  contracts.  We 
guaranteed  their  bonds.” 

Mechanically  Patton’s  eyes  traveled  to  the  map  on  the 
wall  beyond.  In  the  shadow  naught  could  be  distin¬ 
guished;  he  could  reconstruct  the  line,  however,  from 
memory. 

“Both  Midland  local  points.”  He  shook  his  head.  “No 
way  of  getting  in,  unless  Dodge  says  so.” 

Blake  turned  in  his  chair,  rose  and  approached  the  chart. 
By  the  flare  of  a  match  he  found  his  home  station,  War¬ 
ren,  and  ran  his  finger  down  the  Midland’s  line'  to  Salem. 
Thirty-odd  miles — too  far  to  team  stuff  even  in  an  emer¬ 
gency — no  competing  road — 

“Ah!”  Hastily  he  scratched  a  second  light,  peered 
closer,  laid  finger  on  a  point  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
marooned  village. 

“Look  here,  Doc” — his  voice  proclaimed  discovery — 
“Harkness’  ditch  begins  two  miles  southwest  of  Salem. 
It’s  four  miles  long.  And  over  here  on  the  Valley  Cen¬ 
tral  is  Beech  Grove,  not  more  than  ten  miles  due  west 
of  Salem.” 

The  agent  was  at  his  shoulder,  the  lamp  held  high  to 
illuminate  the  spot. 

“The  Valley  Central  connects  with  the  C.  &  K.  up  here 
at  Judd.”  Matt’s  eager  finger  traced  the  path  of  possible 
deliverance.  “If  the  ‘K’  has  cars  for  competitive  busi¬ 
ness,  Harkness  will  get  his  tile.  It  will  mean  a  longer 
haul  across  country,  but  I’ll  stand  the  difference.  Now, 
Doc,  will  Robinson  give  me  cars?” 

“How  about  the  ditch  at  Cobb?”  the  other  questioned. 
“Any  chance  of  beating  the  Midland  there?” 

A  brief  survey  denied  the  hope.  Eighteen  miles  sep¬ 
arated  Dietrich’s  ditch  from  the  nearest  station  on  a  rival 
line.  From  Warren  direct  by  country  road,  the  haul 
would  be  seven  miles  longer. 

“I’ll  send  my  big  team  up  with  a  load,”  the  manager 
announced.  “The  roads  are  in  good  shape,  but  I’m  afraid 
the  trip’s  too  much  for  horse  flesh.  Still  there’s  a  chance 
— the  only  chance  I  can  see  of  making  deliveries.” 

“Going  over  to  see  Robinson?”  Patton  asked.  As  joint 
representative  of  the  Midland  and  the  C.  &  K.,  he  had 
more  than  routine  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  both. 

“Tomorrow,”  the  younger  man  decided,  as  they  turned 
from  the  map.  “What  do  you  think  he’ll  do?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know.”  The  rejoinder  was  guarded.  “You 
remember  Towle,  the  division  freight  hustler,  was  pretty 
sore  when  he  was  here  in  July?  Didn’t  like  your  going 
after  orders  exclusively  in  Midland  territory,  said  you 
were  discriminating  against  the  ‘K’  and  that  you’d  be 
sorry  later.” 

Blake’s  shoulder  lifted  in  a  shrug. 

“That’s  it,”  he  admitted  wearily.  “Post  mortem  regrets 
are  my  long  suit.  When  Towle  was  here  I  made  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  him  why  I  was  selling  north  and  south  and 
not  along  his  road.  He  wouldn’t  agree  to  pay  the  switch¬ 
ing  charges.  He  understood  that  every  carload  I  gave  the 
‘K’  would  cost  me  two  dollars  extra.  He  knew  I  needed 
the  money.  Yet  he  failed  to  bring  out  the  one  argument 


which  would  have  landed  me  in  a  minute — the  danger  of 
putting  all  my  eggs  in  the  Midland  basket. 

“Instead  of  salesmanship,  he  went  after  me  with  a 
stuffed  club.  Had  he  shown  me  how  a  corner  like  this 
could  happen,  I’d  have  counted  him  a  friend  for  life  and 
changed  my  sales  program.  I  expect  he’s  passed  his 
grouch  along  to  Robinson?” 

The  agent  ducked  assent.  The  telegraph  sounder  was 
droning  the  call  for  a  neighbor  station.  He  listened  to 
the  message. 

“You’ll  have  to  say  more  than  ‘please’  over  at  Palos,” 
he  warned.  “The  ‘K’  is  not  much  better  off  than  the  Mid¬ 
land  on  rolling  stock.” 

His  eyes  sought  Blake’s.  In  the  semi-gloom,  irresolu¬ 
tion  further  shadowed  them.  His  thought  he  found  hard 
to  phrase. 

“There  is  a  way”— he  halted,  moistening  his  lips — “to 
get  to  Dodge,  Matt.  Mebbe  you’d  better  try  it.” 

Curious,  the  young  man  waited. 

“You’ve  noticed,”  Patton  went  on,  “there  is  never  a 
shortage  when  Kirby  wants  cars.  Have  you  figured  out 
why?” 

“It’s  plain,  isn’t  it?”  Blake’s  tone  was  bitter.  “The 
elevator  track  taps  both  roads.  Kirby  is  in  nobody’s  vest 
pocket.  If  the  Midland  doesn’t  furnish  cars,  the  ‘K’  will.” 

“No” — the  agent  cleared  his  throat.  “That’s  part,  but 
not  all  of  it.  Dodge  has  an  interest  in  the  elevator.” 

“Bought?”  Sudden  suspicion  barked  in  the  query. 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

“It’s  the  easiest  way,”  he  apologized.  “Lots  of  shippers 
do  it  to  play  safe.” 

Wrath  shook  the  younger  man.  He  leaped  up. 

“It’s  not  my  way,”  he  declared  crisply.  “Dodge  can  tie 
us  up,  break  us,  give  the  Kelseys  our  business,  but  he 
can’t  collect  a  penny  from  us  except  honest  freights.” 

Patton  rose,  too,  his  hand  outstretched. 

“That’s  the  talk,  Matt.  I  was  half-afraid  to  hint  the 
thing  to  you.  I  hope  you  win.” 

Already  Blake’s  brain  was  busy. 

“How  about  Robinson?”  he  demanded. 

“The  ‘K’s’  another  kind  of  road.  I  think  he’s  square.” 

“Then  he’ll  save  us,”  Matt  affirmed.  “He  may  be  sore 
at  me,  but  if  he’s  honest,  he’ll  hate  the  Midland  system. 
At  any  rate,  Doc” — the  lean  jaw  tilted  higher — “I’ll  not 
lose  Kirby’s  way.” 

Ill — “Two  Birds  With  One  Stone” — The  Chance  Offered 
by  a  Contracting  Dilemna. 

Blake’s  train  was  half  way  to  Palos  next  morning  be¬ 
fore  hope  crystallized  into  something  like  confidence.  Ap¬ 
peals  and  promises,  he  was  aware,  would  not  move  Rob¬ 
inson  to  divert  cars  to  his  succor.  In  a  season  of  famine, 
the  freights  involved  were  as  nothing.  Some  tangible 
and  immediate  advantage  to  the  “K”  must  be  proffered 
as  price  of  the  coveted  “wagons.”  Search  as  he  would, 
however,  the  clinching  argument  evaded  him  until,  at 
Judd,  the  ditch  commissioner  for  Trimble  county  entered 
the  “smoker.” 

Their  acquaintance  was  slight,  but  Matt  signaled  and 
made  room  in  his  seat;  while  the  official,  after  greeting 
half  a  dozen  men,  politician-wise,  lurched  down  the  aisle 
and  joined  him,  bringing  a  grievance  to  air,  the  manager 
discovered,  as  ash  rings  began  to  tip  the  fresh  cigars. 

“See  for  yourself,”  the  commissioner  grumbled  as  the 
yellow  weal  of  an  open  ditch  crept  by  the  windows.  “I’ve 
got  four  miles  of  county  work  tied  up  like  that  because 
you  tile  men  won’t  keep  your  promises.” 

“What  tile  men?”  Blake  kept  his  tone  careless,  though 
the  blood  pounded  at  wrists  and  temples.  Could  the  Kel- 
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seys  have  grown  careless?  In  territory  right  at  his  thres¬ 
hold?-  To  neglect  deliveries  was  not  their  practice. 

“That  fellow  up  at  Sturgis.”  The  answer  disabused 
him.  “Bit  off  more  than  he  could  chew  last  spring,  and 
falls  down  on  us  now.  Three  separate  jobs,  too.  My  con¬ 
tractors  are  crazy.  They’ve  only  got  next  week  to  finish 
up  and  they  can’t  get  tile,  while  my  farmers  are  jacking 
me  up  for  fear  they  can’t  start  fall  plowing  in  time.” 

“Didn’t  the  Kelseys  sell  those  ditches?”  In  the  younger 
man’s  reckoning,  the  Sturgis  factory  was  a  small-tile  mill, 
not  equipped  to  handle  this  contract  business. 

“Part  of  them,”  the  commissioner  explained,  “all  the 
tile  above  -  fourteen  inches.  Their  stuff’s  in  the  ground 
and  accepted.  The  trouble’s  with  the  upper  end  of  each 
ditch.  This  Sturgis  man  had  the  usual  agreement  with 
the  Kelseys:  my  contractors  had  to  buy  their  twelves 
and  fourteens  from  him.  When  his  clay  went  back  on 
him  we  let  him  stand  us  off,  thinking  the  Kelseys  would 
help  us  out  at  the  last  minute,  but  they’re  not  making 
those  sizes  just  now  and  we  are  plumb  stumped.” 

Matt’s  face  was  a  mask.  Behind  it,  his  spirit  exulted  at 
the  combinations  this  unexpected  opportunity  unfolded. 

“You  didn’t  come  to  me,”  he  suggested. 

“I  wanted  my  ditchers  to,”  the  other  admitted.  “You 
know  how  it  is,  though.  If  they  bought  from  you  now, 
the  Kelseys  might  refuse  to  sell  to  them  next  summer. 
That  would  put  them  out  of  business.” 

“Why  should  it?”  the  manager  asked.  The  timidity 
and  lack  of  initiative  among  contractors  broken  to  the 
combine’s  yoke  had  been  his  chief  obstacle.  Impatience 
now  was  swallowed  up  in  the  certainty  that  he  was  master 
of  this  situation. 

“I’m  making  every  size  of  tile  up  to  twenty-four.  I’ve 
taken  nine  big  ditches  away  from  the  Kelseys  this  sea¬ 
son.  I’ll  take  twice  as  many  from  them  next  year.  Why- 
wouldn’t  your  contractors  be  safer  if  they  bought  all  theit 
stuff  from  me?  I’m  protecting  the  ditchers  who  do.” 

“How  about  these  tile  we  need  now?  Could  you  help 
us  out  on  them?” 

“How  many  will  you  want?  How  soon?” 

“Twelve  thousand  feet  of  fourteens;  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  twelves.  Give  us  half  of  each  next  week,” 
the  commissioner  urged,  “and  I’ll  be  able  to  extend  the 
time  on  the  remaining  deliveries.” 

Blake  whistled  in  assumed  astonishment.  His  calcula¬ 
tions  had  outrun  the  other’s  speech.  Subtracting  the 
ware  required  for  the  imperative  shipments  to  Harkness 
and  Dietrich,  his  stock  would  permit  the  filling  of  these 
extra  orders,  though  his  time-margin  of  safety  on  suc¬ 
ceeding  contracts,  would  be  reduced  to  naught.  Even  so, 
the  orders  were  worth  the  risk.  They  supplied  the  traffic 
argument  which  would  dissipate  Robinson’s  ill-will.  But 
the  necessity  of  closing  them  did  not  dull  him  to  the 
eagerness  in  the  other’s  voice.  He  could  name  his  own 
terms. 

“That’s  thirty  car-loads” — his  voice  was  dubious — “it’s 
a  big  undertaking  to  sandwich  into  my  regular  program. 
But  I  want  to  help  you,  and  I  want  to  tie  up  your  con¬ 
tractors — Dewey  and  Garner,  you  said? — against  the  time 
I  enter  your  field  next  spring.  If  I  give  them  tile  now, 
will  they  agree  to  handle  my  ware  next  season?” 

“I’ll  promise  for  them,”  the  official  replied.  “You  don’t 
know  how  they  feel  about  these  ditches.” 

“Then  I’ll  do  it,”  Matt  declared.  “If  I  can  get  cars, 
we’ll  call  it  a  bargain.  I’ll  have  to  have  twenty  per  cent 
spot  cash  on  every  shipment,  though.  I’ve  already 
financed  my  season:  and  I’ll  need  the  money  to  pay  the 
freight.” 


The  commissioner’s  face  cleared. 

“Reasonable  enough,”  he  acquiesced.  “I’ll  put  your 
proposition  up  to  both  men  when  I  get  back.  Or,  say” — 
he  amended — “you’ll  be  going  home  on  the  afternoon 
train,  won’t  you?  Dewey’s  at  Judd  and  Garner’s  probably 
at  Hampton.  I’ll  telephone  to  them  and  they  can  meet 
our  train.  You  can  drive  home  from  Judd  after  we  get 
things  settled.” 

“Yes,  telephone,”  Mat  counselled.  “I’m  going  to  see 
the  ‘K’  superintendent  at  Palos.  If  I  can  persuade  him 
to  give  me  cars,  I’ll  load  your  first  tile  out  on  Tuesday.” 

IV — The  Traffic  Argument  Takes  Concrete  Shape — The 
Winning  of  An  Ally. 

Robinson  cut  the  manager  short. 

“Nothing  doing,  Blake,”  he  answered  briskly.  “Our 
biggest,  shippers  are  raising  Ned  because  they’re  not  get¬ 
ting  cars.  We  can’t  undertake  to  wet-nurse  Midland 
traffic  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

“I'd  like  to  accommodate  you” — malice  gave  zest  to  the 
speech — “but  we’ve  got  to  consider  our  friends  first.  We 
tried  to  line  up  with  you  last  summer,  but  we  muffed  out, 
I  remember.  This  Beech  Grove  shipment  would  have 
looked  good  to  us  then.  Of  course” — his  mockery  touched 
the  point  of  the  old  dispute — “you’d  expect  to  pay  the 
switching  charges  now.” 

“If  you  insisted,”  Matt  conceded.  He  missed  no  shade 
of  the  other’s  raillery,  of  his  relish  in  the  encounter.  With 
a  counter  stroke  poised,  indeed,  he  found  humor  in  it 
himself.  He  smiled  and  stood  up. 

“Your  shortage  helps  me  out  of  one  hole,  anyway,” 
he  said  cheerfully.  “Give  me  a  reason  for  canceling 
three  orders  at  Hampton  and  Judd.  Thirty  carloads  of 
stuff  I  need  for  my  regular  contractors.  Sold  under  dur¬ 
ance,  you  know.  Couldn’t  refuse  because  the  ditchers 
were  so  hard  up  against  it.  But  this  saves  me,  all  right.” 

The  superintendent  glared.  Checking  this  statement 
against  his  own  information,  he  detected  a  bluff,  and  re¬ 
sented  it. 

“You’re  selling  no  tile  at  Hampton  or  Judd,”  he  con¬ 
tradicted. 

“Never  again,”  Blake  assured  him  blithely.  “I  broke 
in  there  before  I  knew  you  had  a  black  list.”  He  met  the 
angry  eyes  without  flinching. 

“You’re  dreaming,”  the  elder  man  rasped.  “The  Kel¬ 
seys  sold  those  contracts;  the  tag  ends  were  to  come 
down'from  Sturgis.  I  know  because  we  handled  the  Kel¬ 
sey  shipments.  The  Sturgis  stuff  is  still  to  come.” 

“Certainly  you  did,”  Matt  corroborated.  Then  thrust 
home:  “And  the  Valley  Central  skimmed  the  cream  of 
the  freights.  They’ll  skim  more,  too.” 

The  big  man  breathed  hard.  On  less  provocation  he 
had  flung  shippers  out  of  his  office.  But  something  about 
this  young  fellow  spoke  of  purpose  still  unrevealed. 

“What’s  that  to  you?”  he  growled. 

“This,”  the  manager  launched  his  attack.  “I  heard  you 
were  square,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  that  nothing  counted 
with  you  but  traffic  for  the  ‘K.’  That’s  the  reason  I’m 
here.  I  have  business  to  offer  you — forty-three  carloads 
of  extra  fast  freight  right  now,  loaded  two  hours  after 
you  set  the  wagons  on  our  track;  emptied  the  day  they’re 
delivered.  Five  cars  will  take  care  of  Hampton  and  Judd; 
is  there  any  place  on  your  road,  where  they’ll  earn  so 
much  in  ten  days?  Give  me  ‘bad  order’  cars  for  Beech 
Grove,  and  the  Valley  Central  will  shoot  them  straight 
back  to  us.” 
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“‘Bad  orders’  will  mean  more  cars,  Blake.  Can  you 
stand  for  the  extra  switch  charges?’’ 

Matt  colored,  but  met  the  sarcasm  quietly. 

“Did  I  ask  you  for  more  than  you  allow  lots  of  other 
factories?  Remember,  I  owed  $1,150  for  a  siding  six 
weeks  old,  and  stood  to  lose  two  dollars  on  every  car 
billed  to-  the  ‘K.’  I  was  new  to  the  shipping  game,  and 
my  natural  market  lay  north  and  south.  I  had  nothing; 
against  your  road,  Mr.  Robinson.  If  your  traffic  man  had 
been  reasonable  and  showed  me  the  trouble  I  was  court¬ 
ing,  I’d  have  revised  my  program.’’ 

“So  you  cits  cornered?  The  railroader  pulled  himself 

erect. 

“Yes,”  Blake  confessed,  “I  am.  If  you  don’t  run  my 
tile  down  to  Beech  Grove  next  week,  I’ll  have  to  throw 
up  the  sponge.” 

“Why  doesn’t  Dodge  take  care  of  you?” 

“Because  it  pays  him  better  to  wipe  me  out.”  Clearly, 
tersely,  the  young  man  sketched  the  situation — Hurley’s 
significant  message,  the  incident  of  the  borrowed  cars, 
everything  pointed  to  a  treaty  between  the. Midland  and 
the  Kelseys. 

Robinson’s  mouth  hardened  under  the  heavy  moustache. 
No  diagram  was  needed  to  fathom  the  traffic  plot.  His 
instinct  for  fair  fighting  revolted  at  such  tactics  employed 
against  a  dependent  shipper. 

“Rough  work,”  he  growled.  “Wish  I  could  protect  you. 
But  I  can’t — except  to  handle  the  Judd  and  Hampton 
jobs.” 

Mirth  was  lacking  in  Matt’s  laugh. 

“I  took  those  orders,”  he  confided,  “merely  to  show 
you  what  I’ll  do  in  ‘K’  territory  next  season — 
if  you  let  me  live  that  long.  They’re  a  peace  offering, 
nothing  more.  Beech  Grove’s  the  main  issue.  If  I  fail 
to  deliver  tile  there  Monday,  my  traffic  will  not  worry 
anyone  next  year.” 

“Size  this  thing  up  for  yourself,  Mr.  Robinson.”  In 
his  earnestness  he  leaned  far  across  the  littered  desk. 
“Isn’t  it  as  much  your  fight  as  mine?  Somebody’s  going 
to  plant  a  thousand  carloads  of  tile  along  your  division 
every  year  for  twenty  years.  If  I  sell  them,  the  ‘K’  gets 
the  full  freights.  If  the  Kelseys  and  the  Midland  bottle 
me  up,  you  go  on  taking  the  short  end  of  every  ship¬ 
ment.  There’s  no  other  mill  on  your  road  competing  for 
this  county  business. 

“That’s  the  situation.”  He  straightened  up,  his  eyes 
alight,  his  voice  vibrant.  “So  tell  me:  do  I  get  cars  or 
do  you  play  the  Midland’s  game?” 

Frowning,  the  superintendent  whipped  a  telephone 
nearer  and  growled  a  name  into  it.  The  questions  which 
followed,  the  final  command  set  Matt’s  heart  galloping. 
He  sat  down  suddenly. 

“Sure,  you  get  them” — Robinson  checked  his  thanks — 
“Neat  idea  of  yours  about  ‘bad  order’  cars.  We’ve  got 
ten  on  the  ‘crip’  track  that  will  carry  twenty-five  tons 
when  patched  up.  They’ll  go  east  this  afternoon,  resten¬ 
ciled  for  that  capacity. 

“Load  out  five,”  he  ordered,  “before  our  ‘local’  comes 
west  at  ten  tomorrow.  I’ll  bulletin  the  Valley  people  to 
rush  them  to  Beech  Grove  to  avoid  Sunday  break-downs. 
You  can  bill  the  other  five  out  Monday  to  Beech  Grove 
or  use  them  for  Hampton.  You’ll  get  more  ‘bad  orders’ 
tomorrow  and  Monday,  and  all  you  need  by  Wednesday. 
Don’t  shy  at  the  repairs;  they’ll  be  purposely  rough  and 
emphatic.  That  fixes  you  up,  doesn’t  it?” 

His  smile  congealed  at  Blake’s  answer.  He  was  not 
one,  however,  who  deserts  on  the  firing  line.  Squaring 
up  to  the  desk,  he  found  Cobb  on  the  glass-guarded  map 


and  measured  the  distances  separating  it  from  stations 
on  ‘K’  connections. 

“That’s  hopeless,”  he  announced  decisively.  “Horses 
couldn’t  stand  either  haul.  If  there  are  no  hills  here” — his 
broad  forefinger  swept  a  crow’s  flight  from  Cobb  to  Hart¬ 
ford — “you  might  do  the  trick  with  a  traction  engine.” 

Matt  sprang  up,  breathless.  Twice  within  five  minutes, 
reprieves  had  come  to  him. 

“That’s  it,”  he  cried  joyously,  “a  traction  engine.  See 
here” — bending  above  the  older  man,  he  traced  a  line 
from  Warren  to  Cobb,  parallel  with  the  Midland’s  track, 
a  half  inch  to  the  eastward — “this  is  a  gravel  pike,  with 
hardly  a  jog  in  it  all  the  way  up.  While  the  ditch  itself 
is  right  alongside  a  cross-road.  I  sent  a  team  up  there 
this  morning.  I’ll  fix  up  a  road  train  of  six  wagons  to¬ 
morrow,  and  start  them  up  behind  Apthorp’s  engine  on 
Monday.  They’ll  haul  nearly  a  carload  each  trip,  and  if 
we  need  a  second  outfit,  I  can  get  another  engine. 

“One  extra  man,  besides  the  driver,  will  take  care  of 
each  train.  The  ditchers  will  do  the  unloading.  By  George, 
Mr.  Robinson” — he  seized  the  big  man’s  hand — “we’ll  not 
only  deliver  the  stuff  in  time,  we’ll  save  a  few  dollars  do¬ 
ing  it.” 

The  superintendent  grinned. 

“Where  does  the  ‘K’  come  in?”  he  asked  dryly.  “That’s 
all  right,”  he  added  reassuringly.  “We’ll  even  up  by 
making  you  pay  the  switching  charges  on  Beech  Grove 
shipments.  On  everything  billed  to  ‘K’  points,  now  and 
in  future,  we’ll  absorb  them.” 

“It’s  my  guess” — he  reverted  abruptly  to  the  main 
issue — “that  Dodge  will  throw  a  fit  when  he  learns, 
through  his  transfer  report,  that  the  ‘K’  has  handled  fifty 
carloads  of  your  stuff  within  a  week.  That  will  tell  him 
the  jig  is  up — that  you’ve  wriggled  out  of  the  trap  he  set 
for  you.  He’s  willing  to  sell  you  out  for  more  traffic,  but 
he  knows  the  Kelseys  won’t  come  through  unless  you 
stay  sold.  I’ll  give  him  till  Thursday  week  to  land  on  you 
with  an  offer  of  all  the  cars  you  need  for  your  other  ship¬ 
ments  and  a  gilt-edged  excuse  for  throwing  you  down  on 
these  two  jobs.  To  play  safe,  though,  let’s  size  up  your 
other  contracts  and  make  sure  there’s  no  blow-holes  in 
your  transportation.” 

V — The  Midland’s  Surrender — Blake’s  Treaty  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Is  Accepted. 

Robinson’s  forecast  was  wrong  by  one  day.  The  Mid¬ 
land’s  division  freight  agent  tramped  down  to  the  factory 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  week.  At  Matt’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  Patton  had  been  prompt  and  explicit  in  reporting 
the  transfers  to  the  “K.”  They  had  drawn  a  personal 
query  from  Dodge  on  Tuesday.  Over  the  wire,  as  in  con¬ 
versation,  the  agent  gave  him  the  full  history  of  the  week’s 
developments.  Followed  the  curt  order  to  the  division 
traffic  man  to  go  to  Warren  and  “square”  the  insurgent 
shipper. 

Blake  was  supervising  the  loading  of  the  last  three  cars 
destined  for  Judd  and  Hampton  and  the  filling  out  of  the 
Trimble  county  ditches.  Dewey  and  Garner,  at  their 
wit’s  end  to  obtain  tile  and  avoid  forfeiture  of  their  bonds, 
had  given  pledges  of  co-operation  the  following  season 
and  agreed  to  every  condition  their  rescuer  named.  To 
grapple  them  closer  to  his  fortunes  and  emphasize,  on 
the  Midland’s  transfer  sheets,  his  own  emancipation,  Matt 
had  bettered  his  promises  on  deliveries.  Save  for  these 
three  carloads,  still  hot  from  the  kiln,  his  new  allies  had 
received  all  their  tile  the  previous  week,  likewise  Hark- 
ness,  at  Beech  Grove,  while  the  road  train  was  still 
crawling  daily  to  Cobb,  within  easy  touch  of  its  goal. 
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The  manager’s  cordial  greeting  deceived  the  traffic  man. 
From  a  suppliarrt,  he  became  in  an  instant  a  man  with  a 
grievance.  Blake  was  treating  the  Midland  unfairly.  He 
had  diverted  traffic  to  a  rival  road  when  Dodge  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  send  him  cars.  He  was  in  debt 
for  his  switch  track,  yet  was  using  it  exclusively  to  de¬ 
liver  freight  to  the  “K.”  What  did  it  all  mean? 

Matt  told  him.  Item  by  item,  he  assembled  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  Kelsey-Midland  plot — the  reprimand  of 
the  station  agent — the  elaborate  inquiry  on  which  it  had 
been  built — the  diversion  of  shipments  to  the  Midland 
at  Harvey — the  indisputable  purpose  these  incidents  point¬ 
ed,  when  matched  with  the  road’s  persistent  embargo 
-upon  shipments  from  his  factory. 

The  traffic  man  protested  unavailingly. 

“You’re  all  wrong,  Blake,”  he  pleaded.  “I’m  here  to 
demonstrate  that  we’re  your  friends;  that  we  want  your 
business;  that  we’re  ready  to  take  care  of  you  in  every 
emergency;  that  we’ll  hold  up  older  and  heavier  shippers 
to  give  you  cars.” 

He  brought  out  a  note  book. 

“Give  me  a  memorandum  of  the  cars  you’ll  need  for  the 
next  six  weeks,”  he  promised,  “and  I’ll  see  that  you  get 
them  twenty-four  hours  ahead  each  time.” 

Pursuit  of  the  grudge  would  earn  Matt  nothing.  He  in¬ 
dicated  his  needs  until  November  first,  engaged  to  make 
specific  requisitions,  as  various  deliveries  fell  due. 

“You  may  as  well  know,”  he  concluded,  “that  I’m  going 
to  open  the  ‘K’  territory  in  the  spring.  If  you  fall  down 
on  me  again  or  frame  up  another  scheme  to  throw  me, 
I’ll  shift  my  contractors  and  my  activities  entirely  to  the 
‘K.’  I’ve  got  to  pay  for  that  switch  track  anyway.  And 
you’ve  taught  me  that  independence  means  safety,  and 
safety  is  always  worth  its  price.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

Note — “The  Boss  and  the  Business”  originally  appeared  in 
“System,”  the  magazine  of  business,  as  a  series  of  independent 
short  stories.  The  publication  rights  have  been  purchased  by 
us  and  the  story  revised,  enlarged  and  continued  to  a  dramatic 
climax  by  the  author  especially  for  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 


NEWCOMB  COLLEGE  ART  POTTERY. 

The  art  school  of  today  is  accepting  a  wider  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  its  educational  work.  In  addition  to  what  was  for- 


Artlstic  Pottery — Work  of  Art  Students  at  the  Newcomb  Art 

Pottery. 

merly  regarded  as  the  full  duty  of  the  art  school,  that  is, 
the  training  of  students  in  the  appreciation  and  practice 


of  pictorial  expression,  a  large  share  of  its  effort  is  be¬ 
stowed  on  what  we  call  the  lesser  arts  and  those  crafts 
which  minister  to  the  beauty  of  material  things. 

Schools  have  come  to  realize  that  where  one  may  be 
prepared  to  add  to  the  sum  of  beauty  and  achieve  per¬ 
sonal  success  through  the  pictorial  arts,  a  hundred  may 
be  trained  to  a  useful  enterprise  in  the  field  of  artistic 
craftsmanship — a  limitless  field  in  which  the  world  of 
industry  ministers  to  the  needs  of  refined  civilization. 


Pottery  Made  by  Students  at  the  Newcomb  Art  Pottery, 

New  Orleans,  La. 


The  school  of  art  at  Newcomb  College,  at  New 
Orleans,  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  rec¬ 
ognition  and  acceptance  of  a  broader  duty.  It 
has  already  seen  the  fruits  of  its  labors  in  the 
student  industries,  which  have  developed  under  its 
fostering  care.  The  art  of  designing  combined  with 
trained  taste  is  quick  to  react  on  manufactured  articles 
and  only  opportunity  is  needed  for  the  young  artist  to 
prove  his  usefulness  in  the  commercial  world.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  for  the  young  artist  to  find  opportunity  for  de¬ 
velopment  and  study  and  at  this  point  the  school  may  be 
of  inestimable  service  in  affording  it.  Newcomb  College 
some  dozen  years  ago  opened  a  ceramic  department  and 
now  her  students  enjoy  the  distinction  of  producing  a 
pottery  which  has  won  a  gold  medal  in  competition  with 
the  nations’  best. 

A  community  is  fortunate  which  has  the  wisdom  to 
foster  the  talent  of  its  children  and  provide  effective 
ways  for  its  employment. 


“GINGER”  BRICK. 

In  a  recnt  issue  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  “Morning  News” 
appears  the  attractive  ad  (shown  below)  of  the  Fraser- 
Myers  Brick  Co.,  manufacturers  of  all  shades  of  buff, 
mottled  and  gold  flashed  fire  and  common  brick,  with 


offices  at  Dallas.  The  “catchy”  trade  name,  “Ginger,” 
which  the  company  has  adopted  for  its  brick  does  not  de¬ 
rive  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  brick  are  mottled, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  is  located  at  Ginger,  Tex. 
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Maurey  High  School  Building,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Splendid  Type  of  Modern  School  Building,  Faced  with  Brick  Made  by 
Reynoldsville  (Pa.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Trimmings  of  Ivory  Matt,  and  Polycrome  Terra  Cotta. 


BRICK  HOUSE  BEST  SELLER. 

Columbus  Contractor  who  has  Built  600  Homes,  Reports 
Larger  Profit  Upon  Permanent  Types. 

The  following  article  is  a  reprint  from  the  Cleveland 
Leader  of  Sunday,  April  7th,  1912: 

“A  Columbus,  Ohio,  building  contractor  has  added  his 
experience  to  the  argument  for  the  use  of  brick  for  houses 
that  now  is  attracting  much  attention  among  builders 
everywhere.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Columbus  contractor 
that  he  makes  more  money  building  brick  houses  to  sell 
than  in  building  frame,  as  a  brick  house  costing  $400  more 
than  the  same  plan  would  of  frame  construction  will  sell, 
when  completed,  for  $1,000  more  than  the  frame  house  on 
account  of  its  attractiveness  and  its  permanency. 

‘'The  brick  people  look  upon  the  statement  of  Hansberger 
&  Livingston,  of  Columbus,  as  one  of  the  most  convincing 
yet  issued  in  favor  of  the  use  of  brick  for  houses.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  full  statement  of  the  Columbus  builders: 

“We  have  built  about  600  houses  in  the  city  of  Columbus. 
The  first  year  we  built  entirely  of  frame,  the  second  year 
about  half  brick  and  half  frame,  and  then  we  figured  out 
the  cost  between  brick  and  frame  houses  and  found  that 
the  actual  difference  did  not  exceed  $400  on  a  $5,000 
house,  or  about  8  per  cent  more  for  brick  than  for  frame. 

“We  built  most  of  our  houses  with  a  nine-inch  wall  and 
one-inch  air  space,  tying  the  two  walls  together  with  metal 
ties  and  furring,  lathing  and  plastering  on  the  inside. 

“Taking  the  saving  in  insurance,  heating  and  painting 
on  the  brick  house  we  have  found  that  there  really  is  no 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  house  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years,  and  we  now  build  brick  houses  almost  altogether. 

“When  we  come  to  sell  the  house  we  find  that  we  always 
can  get  about  $1,000  more  for  the  brick  house  than  for  the 
frame  house  on  account  of  the  beauty,  durability  and 
economy,  which  always  seem  to  speak  for  themselves.  The 
brick  house  looks  so  much  more  substantial  than  the  frame 
house  that  we  now  are  using  brick  every  time. 

“The  brick  house  is  much  cooler  in  summer  than  the 
frame  house  and  we  have  tested  the  heating  in  winter  and 
found  that  it  takes  33  per  cent  more  fuel  for  a  frame  house 
than  for  a  brick  house.” 


COST  OF  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Philip  H.  Bevier,  C.  E.,  addressing  a  society  at  Orange,. 
N.  J.,  on  “Fireproof  Construction,”  gave  the  following: 
interesting  figures  as  to  the  comparative  cost  and  argu¬ 
ments  as  to  public  and  private  utility: 

“At  the  present  price  of  building  material,  fireproof  con¬ 
struction  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  10 
or  15  per  cent  more  than  non-fireproof,  and  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  fireproof  buildings  deteriorate  about  one-ninth 
of  1  per  cent  per  year,  as  compared  to  4  per  cent  for 
ordinary  buildings;  that  they  rent  better  and  that  money 
can  be  borrowed  on  them  on  better  terms ;  that  they  are 
vermine-proof,  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter, 
it  would  certainly  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  and  self-interest 
to  adopt  a  better  method  in  every  case  when  the  building 
is  to  be  of  a  permanent  character. 

“When  a  man  builds  a  house  in  the  country,  it  may  be 
that  he  has  a  right  to  jeopardize  his  own  life  and  property 
and  those  of  his  family  and  gamble  with  the  insurance 
companies,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  owner  of  the- 
property  in  a  city  or  town  has  no  right  to  erect  a  structure 
which  will  be  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  property  of 
the  adjacent  owner.  This  principle  is  clearly  recognized’ 
in  practice,  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  are  adopting 
building  codes  requiring  fireproof  construction  throughout 
a  certain  portion  of  the  business  section,  and  semi-fireproof 
buildings  in  less  congested  districts. 

“If  one-half  of  the  money  spent  by  American  cities  for 
fire  losses  was  spent  for  better  building  construction,  the- 
annual  loss  by  fire  would  soon  begin  to  decrease.  Improve¬ 
ment  along  the  line  of  better  construction  can  only  come 
gradually.  It  can  and  should  be  hastened  in  thickly  settled 
communities  and  the  individual  shown  that  his  own  pecuni¬ 
ary  interests  lie  in  lessening  the  fire  waste.  Old  buildings 
cannot  be  torn  down  at  once  and  rebuilt,  but  we  can  see 
to  it  that  no  more  fire  traps  shall  be  built.” 


The  Pine  Bluff  Brick  Company’s  plant,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,, 
which  has  been  operating  in  that  city  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  reorganized  and  will  be  removed  to  a  new 
site  in  a  short  time.  A  complete  new  plant  will  be  erected 
on  the  site  at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000. 


THE  EASTERN  MARKET 


What  Prominent  New  York  Brick  Men  Think  of  Present  Conditions— A  Symposium 

Wherein  Some  Defects  and  Virtues  Are  Shown 


What  is  wrong  with  the  Eastern  brick  market?  The 
question  is  asked  over  and  over  again  by  manufacturers, 
agents,  dealers  and  consumers.  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord’s”  representative  sought  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  and  from  the  fountain  heads  of  authority  in  the 
Metropolitan  district,  he  invited  leading  men  in  the  build¬ 
ing  material  field,  to  frankly  state  their  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

These  questions  were  asked  in  an  effort  to  find,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  solution  of  the  problems  now  confronting  the 
burned  clay  consuming  interests  in  and  around  New 
York:  > 

1 —  Is  the  economic  principle  of  manufacturing  or  sell¬ 
ing  followed  for  so  many  years,  right  or  wrong? 

2 —  Is  the  present  method  of  selling  through  a  central 
agency,  a  step  in  the  right  or  wrong  direction? 

3 —  What  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? 

4 —  Are  towing  charges,  mining  costs,  manufacturing 
costs,  cartage  costs,  selling  costs  or  carrying  charges  ex¬ 
cessive? 

5 —  Would  the  elimination  of  the  dealer  reduce  the  cost 
of  brick  and  other  clay  products  to  the  producer? 

6 —  Would  the  plan  of  selling  direct  to  the  retailer  or 
dealer  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Since  the  brick  industry  of  the  Hudson  river  district 
has  been  under  investigation  by  the  District  Attorney’s 
office,  these  questions  have  been  on  the  lips  of  everybody 
having  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  manufacture  or 
selling  of  common  brick.  Four  letters  were  sent  out  and 
three  direct  replies  were  received  and  one  interview  was 
given. 

The  Dealers’  Point  of  View — By  Francis  N.  Howland, 
President  of  the  Building  Material  Dealers’ 
Association,  of  N.  Y. 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1st  inst.,  in  regard  to 
my  contributing  an  article  on  the  subject  of  marketing 
of  brick  and  other  clay  products  in  this  city,  would  say 
that,  not  being  a  manufacturer  of  common  brick,  I  would 
not  be  able  to  pass  judgment  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  brick  are  manufactured  on  the  Hudson  river  and 
adjacent  places,  as  economically  as  possible. 

From  my  intercourse  and  dealings  with  manufacturers 
during  the  past  48  years  in  the  building  material  business 
in  this  city,  I  have  found  them  in  almost  all  cases  an 
intelligent  body  of  men,  who  would  naturally  seek  the 
most  economical  way  of  doing  business,  and  accept  any 
improvement  in  manufacturing  that  would  tend  to  lessen 
cost  and  improve  the  output.  As  a  dealer  I  should  say 
that  the  handling  of  common  brick  to  barges  at  the 
plant,  the  transportation  to  market  by  barges,  the  han¬ 
dling  to  yards  and  trucks,  in  the  city,  and  the  trucking 
from  yard  and  barges  to  the  building  operation  as  now 
practiced,  is  done  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  until  some  way 
of  handling  in  larger  quantities  than  by  units  of  seven 
brick  as  is  now  the  way;  do  not  look  for  it  to  be  mate¬ 
rially  lessened. 

The  use  of  automobile  trucks,  that  would  handle  three 
to  four  thousand  brick  at  each  load,  will  prove  quite  a 
factor  when  the  trucks  are  brought  to  somewhere  near 
perfection,  in  lessening  the  trucking  charge,  and  the  next 
best  thing  that  has  come  to  my  attention,  and  an  inno¬ 
vation  that  I  expected  would  be  a  success,  was  the  han¬ 
dling  of  750  brick  at  one  hoist  from  barge  to  dock  or 
truck,  that  would  lessen  handling  cost  very  materially. 

The  marketing  of  common  brick  as  now  done  by  a 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  through  the  Greater  New 
York  Brick  Co.,  might  prove  a  success,  provided  the 
business  was  run  so  that  a  majority  of  the  dealers  could 
be  assured  of  a  “square  deal,”  but  as  now  constituted,  the 
Greater  New  York  Brick  Co.  seems  to  be  dominated  by 


those  who  are  both  manufacturers  and  dealers,  who  have 
all  to  say  as  to  prices  and  terms,  and  have  been  found 
making  contracts  with  builders,  through  their  constituent 
companies,  at  less  prices  than  are  charged  to  other  deal¬ 
ers  at  their  yards;  and  as  such  discrimination  is  unfair  to 
the  dealers  outside  of  the  combination,  I  do  not  look  for 
a  better  feeling  existing,  until  the  manufacturers  make 
such  changes  in  the  management  of  their  selling  agency, 
that  every  dealer  will  be  assured  of  fair  treatment  by 
being  put  on  same  footing. 

Personally,  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  some  prominent 
and  well  known  manufacturer  of  common  brick,  not  af¬ 
filiated  with  any  of  the  dealers  in  this  city,  put  at  head 
of  affairs,  and  with  fair  prices  and  the  understanding 
that  contracts  for  future  deliveries  will  be  allowed,  I  feel 
that  much  of  the  friction  that  is  now  existing  between 
the  manufacturers  and  their  agents,  the  Greater  New 
York  Brick  Co.  on  the  one  side,  and  the  dealers  on  the 
other,  will  be  eliminated. 

I  do  not  think  towing  charges,  mining  costs,  manufac¬ 
turing  costs,  cartage  costs,  selling  costs  or  carrying 


F.  N.  Howland. 


charges  are  excessive,  nor  do  I  imagine  the  elimination 
of  the  dealer  would  reduce  the  cost  of  brick  and  other 
clay  products  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  in  other  words, 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  place  for  the  dealer  in  the  business 
of  furnishing  materials  to  the  builders,  and  I  know  that 
in  every  case  where  the  manufacturer  has  started  to  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer,  he  soon  came  to  grief  over  bad 
collections,  and  was  glad  to  have  his  product  put  through 
the  accustomed  channels.  The  dealer  with  his  experience 
of  many  years  In  this  business  is  better  able  to  know 
his  customers’  wants  than  the  manufacturers  who  ought 
to  give,  and  naturally  so,  their  whole  attention  to  the 
production  of  a  salable  article.  The  people  in  our  line 
of  business  are  looking  forward  to  better  conditions  in 
the  future,  and  I  trust  your  valuable  journal  will  push 
along  the  good  work  in  every  way  possible. 

The  situation  as  it  affects  the  New  Jersey  manufactur¬ 
ers  is  shown  by  the  following  contribution,  entitled: 

A  Plea  for  the  Middle  Ground — By  A.  Wilfred  Tuthill, 
Manager  Common  Brick  Department  of  the 
Sayre  &  Fisher  Co. 

The  business  of  making  and  disposing  of  brick  de¬ 
serves  to  prosper.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  being 
almost  as  “old  as  the  hills”  and  seems  destined  to  last 
about  as  long.  Nothing  so  commends  the  use  of  brick 
as  its  lasting  fireproof  qualities,  successfully  resisting  the 
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action  of  the  elements,  no  matter  how  severe  the  test 
both  in  length  of  time  or  extremes  of  temperature. 

These  simple  facts  alone  account  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  exceedingly  few  changes  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  making  brick  since  the  first  “clay  lumps”  were 
handled  centuries  ago,  and  what  changes  have  been  in¬ 
augurated  have  been  principally  to  minimize  the  cost  of 
oroduction  rather  than  to  change  the  general  mode  or 
method  of  producing  so  staple  a  product. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  a  widespread  tendency  nowa¬ 
days  to  make  prices  fair,  not  only  to  the  consumer  but 
to  the  manufacturer  as  well.  We  have  had  our  times 
of  extremely  high  prices,  and  it  was  no  less  disastrous 
than  the  period  of  “cut  throat”  figures,  whereby  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  was  compelled  to  sell  below  cost  or  not  sell 
at  all,  in  the  Metropolitan  market.  It  soon  became  a 
well  established  fact  that  the  “middle  ground”  was  the 
Isle  of  Safety  for  all  branches  of  the  trade,  and  nothing 
has  so  fostered  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  as  the 
disposition  toward  making  prices  just  and  reasonable, 
which  permits  a  conservative  profit  for  the  manufacturer, 
without  asking  or  making  the  consumer  pay  more  than  a 
than  a  fair  market  price. 

Business  men  will  all  admit  that  the  manufacturer  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  for  his  labor  and  capital  in¬ 
vested,  and  it  seems  just  as  much  to  the  dealers’  interest 
in  the  long  run  to  adopt  the  policy  of  absolute  fairness 
to  the  manufacturer  as  the  pains  he  takes  to  see  that  he 
gives  a  ‘square  deal’  to  his  customer — the  builder — whose 
trade  he  is  so  anxious  to  secure  and  retain. 

In  the  strictly  altruistic  sense,  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  is  of  just  as  vital  concern  to 
the  dealer,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  builder  or  the  con¬ 
sumer — both  of  whom  he  represents — for  on  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  both,  his  prosperity  depends. 


A.  W.  Tuthill  of  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co. 

There  is  no  man  in  the  Hudson  river  district  whose 
judgment  regarding  the  common  brick  situation  is  more 
respected  than  is  that  of  the  contributor  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  analysis  of  the  problems  now  affecting  the  manufac¬ 
turers  north  of  New  York. 

As  the  Manufacturer  Sees  It — By  William  K.  Hammond, 
For  Many  Years  President  of  the  Hudson  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

Conditions  controlling  brick  manufacturing  along  the 
Hudson  Valley  are,  with  few  exceptions,  as  they  have 
been  for  many  years  past.  Yards  generally  are  of  the 
open  yard,  air  and  sun  drying  type.  Machine  capacity 
is  about  twelve  to  fourteen  moulds  per  minute,  and  the 
system  prevails  generally,  along  the  river,  of  running 
out  from  twenty-two  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand 
from  each  machine,  as  the  product  of  th<*  machine  for  the 
day.  This  is  for  half  a  day  of  labor,  and  it  usually  is  the 


only  part  devoted  to  production,  while  to  get  this  quantity 
through  each  machine  at  as  early  an  hour  in  the  forenoon 
as  possible,  is  the  universal  endeavor  of  the  manager  of  each 
plant.  “Early  out,  early  dry.” 

From  comparisons  made  by  careful  and  conservative 
manufacturers,  the  system  is  considered  the  best  yet 
deAused,  for  this  district,  the  quality  of  clay  and  the  other 
ingredients  used  here  being  considered,  At  any  rate, 
the  use  of  such  machinery  as  will,  at  least  cost  to  in¬ 
stall,  and  maintain,  produce  brick  suited  to  the  demand 
which  the  Metropolitan  district  requires. 

Brick  are  produced  as  cheaply  along  the  Hudson 
Valley,  as  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  except  probably  at 
some  plants  in  Chicago.  The  system  there  could  not  be 
used  on  the  Hudson  district,  where  the  material  is  peculiar 
and  a  demand  for  a  product  is  not  quite  like  those  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  However,  the  want  is  for  a  simpler  system;  more 
rapid  manufacture  and  a  greater  certainty  of  standard 
quality  of  product.  Machinery  is  in  demand  to  produce 
these  results  and  the  inventor  must  get  on  the  job. 

Labor  is  not  as  efficient  as  formerly.  The  old  time 
Irishman,  with  the  German  and  Canadian  Frenchman, 
have  passed,  and  their  successors  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  Methods  of  selling  brick  have  been  conducive  to 
the  growing  fortunes  of  builders  who  built  largely.  Brick 
manufacturers  have  had  ambitions  to  produce  great  quan¬ 
tities  from  their  individual  plants,  selling  competitively 
in  a  market  nearly  always  under  the  patronage,  if  not 
control,  of  the  buyers.  Manufacturers  have  been  strange¬ 
ly  averse  to  analyzing  the  demand  and  supply  at  points 
of  distribution  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  discuss  what 
some  of  the  others  should  do. 

Strangely  averse  to  self-discipline,  while  they  still  pur¬ 
sued  the  policy  of  start  early  in  the  season,  run  to  full 
capacity,  ship  the  product  from  the  plant,  whether  de¬ 
mand  called  for  it,  or  whether,  by  a  reasonable  adjusting 
of  the  shipments,  demand  would  presently  take  all  the  supply 
at  prices  at  least  equal  to  cost  of  production.  It  must  be 
this  did  not  occur  to  the  minds  of  many,  that  it  is  the 
business  of  each  to  adjust  supply  to  demand.  Under 
these  conditions  proceeds  of  sales  grew  les-.  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  cost  of  production.  Some  foreclov  ~  some  dis¬ 
honored  at  banks,  and  suddenly,  strangely,  a.l  at  once 
every  manufacturer  woke  up.  Transportation  is  by  the 
Hudson;  no  canal  or  rail  route  can  compete  for  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  market.  Brick  are  wheeled  from  the  kilns  to 
barges,  lying  at  the  docks  of  the  yards.  Many  kilns 
are,  on  the  river  side,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  docks. 
Barges  are  used  and  brick  are  piled  on  dock,  from  seven¬ 
teen  high  on  some,  to  upward  of  twenty-five  brick  high 
on  others. 

These  barges  have  a  capacity  of  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  to  upward  of  six  hundred  thousand  each. 
The  method  of  delivering  these  from  place  of  loading, 
to  points  of  delivery  in  the  city,  is  by  the  Cornell  Steam¬ 
boat  Company,  which  owns  a  great  fleet  of  splendid 
tugs,  which  run  always  during  open  navigation,  day  and 
night,  and  while  something  more  is  always  desired  by 
the  shipper,  yet  as  no  opposition  has  successfully  com¬ 
peted,  and  the  only  towing  line  is  the  Cornell  Co.,  it 
would  seem  the  service  rendered  by  them,  for  their 
charges,  must  be  reasonable. 

The  fuel  for  burning  brick  is  coal.  With  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  one  of  these  is  an  oil  burner,  and  the  others  all 
wood.  Now  these  are  partial  outlines  of  the  conditions 
under  which  brick  are  manufactured,  and  few  persons 
will,  on  being  made  fully  aware  of  the  true  conditions 
of  these  manufacturers,  feel  easy  for  their  position. 

It  is  said  the  business  of  the  second  story  man  is  less 
hazardous.  While  the  real  burglar  is  not  forced  by  law 
to  produce,  while  at  liberty,  evidence  to  be  twisted  to  show 
his  wrong-doing  with  a  view  to  convict  him  of  lawless  acts, 
as  it  said  is  the  possible  effect  to  business  men  who  may  en¬ 
deavor  by  taking  counsel  together  looking  to  a  method 
which  will  tend  to  ameliorate  their  wretched  conditions, 
under  which  as  individuals  and  firms,  by  their  competi¬ 
tive  methods  of  selling  almost  entirely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  builders  and  owners  of  buildings,  of  the  great 
district  where  these  brick  are  used.  This  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  business  on  the  Hudson  may  be  likened  to 
the  power  or  law  of  gravitation.  Nothing  can  prevent 
them,  if  unsupported,  from  falling.  Everything  which 
enters  into  the  manufacture  of  brick  on  the  Hudson  is 
bought  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  the 
economy  of  utility,  and  sales  of  the  product  are  made 
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as  though  the  labor,  materials,  skill,  energy  and  capital 
had  been  stolen.  Yet  there  must  be  for  these  manu¬ 
facturers,  as  for  those  who  produce  goods  of  other  lines, 
none  more  necessary,  or  useful,  a  way  by  which  they 
may  recoup  their  losses  and  weariness  of  years  spent 
in  struggling,  and  attain  a  position  they  themselves,  and 
not  another,  shall  say  what  the  selling  price  of  their 
goods  shall  be. 

The  fourth  inquiry  wasi  sent  to  an  officer  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Brick  Co.,  but  because  this  company 
was  the  subject  of  an  investigation  touching  upon  the 
points  involved  in  the  symposium,  this  official  asked  to 
be  excused  from  taking  part  in  this  discussion. 

In  an  interview  with  a  person  close  in  the  counsels  of 
the  big  selling  company,  however,  this  statement  was 
obtained: 

The  Selling  Problem  of  Today. 

“Selling  brick  is  a  different  proposition  from  anything 
else  in  the  world.  The  margin  of  profit  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  capital  involved  to  produce  a  finished 
common  brick,  the  terrific  loss  in  handling,  the  difficulty 
in  handling  them  except  in  small  units  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  placed  upon  them  by  various  administrative  au¬ 
thorities,  once  they  are  delivered  at  the  job,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  very  small. 

“It  therefore  seems  necessary  to  find  some  way  where¬ 
by  this  margin  can  be  stretched.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  feasible  to  advance  the  price  of  such  an  important 
building  commodity  arbitrarily.  In  the  second  place  the 
handling  item  is  a  most  serious  one.  In  the  third  place, 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  is  constantly  moving  up.  In 
the  two  last  causes,  practically  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  production  is  accounted  for.  Now  there  are  towing 
charges,  selling  charges  and  cartage.  These  represent 
another  quarter  of  the  cost  of  production.  We  have  not 
taken  into  account  entertainment,  publicity,  incidental 
expenses  and  bad  debts. 

“Where  then,  does  the  distributor  get  away  with  his 
profit?  Where  does  the  manufacturer  come  in?  I  can¬ 
not  answer  the  question,  except  to  say,  that  up  until  a 
year  ago  he  did  not  come  in  at  all. 

“Something  has  to  be  done  or  some  way  found  where¬ 
by  the  cost  of  selling  can  be  reduced.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  dealer  must  be  eliminated.  I  do  not  say  the 
towing  charges  are  excessivd.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  must  be  advanced,  I  only  point  out 
where  the  leaks  are.  ...  ?%£ 

“We  believe  that  the  biggest  leak  was  in  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials.  It  must  be  part  of  the  ultimate  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  these  raw 
materials.  By  buying  in  bulk,  we  believe  we  see  a  way 
clear  to  do  this,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  prove 
it  positively. 

“If  we  are  not  on  the  right  track  we  want  to  know 
it,  but  sooner  or  later,  the  brick  selling  as  well  as  the 
brick  manufacturing  problem  has  to  be  settled,  not  via 
personal  advantage  of  one  company  or  set  of  individuals 
over  another,  but  on  a  cold,  hard,  dollars  and  cents 
basis.” 


IOWA  CALLERS. 

Judge  J.  L.  Stevens  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brecht,  of  the  Boone 
Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Boone,  la.,  were  recent 
callers  at  our  office.  The  Judge,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  for  three  consecutive  years,  president  of  the  Iowa 
Brick  and  Tile  Association.  He  is  a  man  of  the  progressive 
and  aggressive  type,  who  has  the  best  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  heart  and  loses  no  opportunity  to  help  the  cause. 
Extensive  improvements  are  being  installed  at  their  Boone 
plant,  including  the  installation  of  a  complete  electrical 
drive  for  all  machinery. 


NEW  FACING  TILE. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  more  artistic  facade  unit 
for  fireproof  buildings  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  stucco, 
the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.  has  just  introduced  in 
New  York  what  it  calls  “Tex-Tile.” 

This  unit  is,  in  fact,  hollow  tile  adapted  to  afford  a 
finished  exterior  surface  of  burned  clay.  Its  manufacture 
removes  the  former  limitations  as  to  size,  while  all  the 
beauties  of  color  and  texture  of  the  best  solid  brick  are 
attained.  The  illustration  shows  the  twelve-inch  size. 
It  is  five  inches  high  and  four  inches  thick  and  can  be 
burned  without  artificial  coloring  in  blended  browns,  reds, 
drabs,  black  and  purples.  The  cut  shows  the  relative 
size  of  this  new  block  and  ordinary  size  brick.  In  fact, 
the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.  is  manufacturing  a  special 
“Tex-Brick”  for  use  in  conjunction  with  this  tile. 

“Tex-Tile,”  according  to  the  officials  of  the  company, 
offers  a  new  idea  in  facade  materials  in  response  to  a 
demand  from  architects  the  world  over  for  a  unit  that 
will  afford  them  a  wider  range  of  design  in  panels,  bands, 
foundation  plaques  and  patterns. 

But  a  vital  feature  that  is  distinctive  in  “Tex-Tile”  is 
that  it  is  cheaper  for  veneer  work  than  is  face  brick  and 
each  unit  provides  its  own  furring,  so  that  walls  built 


New  Facing  Tile  Manufactured  by  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co. 


of  this  material  are  absolutely  damp-proof.  The  saving 
in  cost  is  said  to  be  about  one-third  that  of  brick,  while 
the  various  bonds  and  mortar  effects  can  be  secured 
as  with  brick. 

Technically,  this  tile,  if  set  on  one  inch  mortar  joints, 
can  be  backed  by  five  inches  or  four  and  a  half  inches  of 
hollow  tile.  If  used  only  as  a  veneer,  to  be  tied  with 
metal  anchors  to  the  brick  or  tile  backing,  any  height 
from  three  to  eight  inches  can  be  figured.  The  lighter 
colors  are  adapted  to  city  construction  while  the  darker 
shades  are  made  to  meet  suburban  building  requirements. 


RAZING  CHIMNEYS. 

Razing  high  brick  chimneys  is  accomplished  in  certain 
parts  of  England  by  first  replacing  the  brick  over  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  base  by  wooden  underpinning.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  base  area  is  thus  removed  up  to  a  height  of 
from  5  to  6  feet,  and  subsequently  the  wooden  underpin¬ 
ning  is  set  on  fire.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a 
slight  leaning  of  the  chimney  toward  the  underpinned 
side,  and  as  soon  as  a  crack  appears  in  the  masonry  on 
the  opposite  side  the  fire  is  applied.  As  the  chimney  falls 
it  partially  telescopes,  due  to  the  shock  produced  by 
dropping  into  the  void  left  by  the  burned  timbers. 
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BACK  TO  BRICK. 

By  Stuart  Stevens  Scott. 

That  paint  sometimes  detracts,  rather  than  aids,  the 
appearance  of  a  building  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Franklin  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  oldest  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  “Monumental  City.” 

The  church,  a  picture  of  which  is  shown  on  this  page, 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Tudor  Gothic,  resembling  one 
of  two  of  the  handsomest  structures  of  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  England.  It  was  erected  in  1849  and  at  that 
time  was  regarded  as  the  best  example  of  English  Gothic 
architecture  in  the  United  States.  Its  facade  is  of  sand¬ 
stone  brick,  which  has  recently  become  popular  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  is  ornamented  with  granite. 

Within  a  short  time  after  it  was  erected  the  entire 
outside  was  painted  a  slate  gray,  and  every  few  years 
afterwards  the  coating  of  paint  was  renewed  until  at  least 
a  dozen  coatings  of  pigment  had  made  the  structure  a 
monotone  of  color  that  was  not  only  disagreeable  to  the 


Bribk  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  from  Which  the  Paint 
Is  Being  Scraped. 


eye  but  hid  many  of  the  architectural  beauties  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  it. 

This  spring  the  board  of  trustees  determined  that  the 
exterior  needed  renovation  and  then  it  was  that  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Gresham,  president  of  the  board,  advocated 
scraping  off  all  the  paint  and  restoring  the  building  to 
the  condition  anticipated  by  the  architect. 

Whether  to  paint  the  building  again  or  scrape  the  paint 
off  was  a  serious  question,  many  of  the  trustees  objecting 
to  the  latter  on  account  of  the  cost,  which  was  estimated 
at  three  or  four  times  what  the  cost  of  a  coat  of  paint 
would  be,  but  Mr.  Gresham’s  suggestion  was  adopted  and 
the  contract  was  given  to  Neal  Farnham,  of  New  York, 
who,  with  a  gang  of  workmen,  is  now  at  work. 

The  contractors  found  a  task  worthy  of  their  best 
efforts,  for  not  only  did  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
remove  the  paint  with  scrapers  and  paint-burners,  but 
they  had  to  employ  a  sand-blast.  The  work  is  tedious, 
but  the  building  will  present  a  fine  appearance  when  fin¬ 
ished.  Already  the  front  of  the  church  has  been  cleaned 
and  waterproofed  and  now  the  workmen  are  engaged  on 
the  side  of  the  building  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work 
will  be  completed  about  the  latter  part  of  May. 


BIG  TRIUMPH  FOR  BRICK. 

An  echo  of  the  recent  Clay  Products  Show  at  the 
Coliseum  in  Chicago  comes  all  the  way  from  Boston,  where 
a  colony  of  substantial  homes  is  planned  on  much  the 
same  basis  as  the  famous  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  work 
now  being  conducted  for  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  By  chance 
this  Boston  colony  is  also  at  Forest  Hills — Forest  Hills, 
Mass.  The  original  plans  called  for  the  use  of  cement. 

Brick  makers  returning  from  the  Coliseum  with  the 
assembled  facts  as  to  the  real  cheapness  of  artistic  brick 
work  fresh  in  mind,  called  on  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company,  the  well-known  yachtsman  who  was 
defeated  by  King  Alfonso  but  had  the  honor  to  win 
against  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  in  the  sonder  class  race 
at  Kiel.  Mr.  Howard  called  in  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Kilham  &  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Grovesnor  Atterbury,  who 
asked  for  comparative  costs,  and  delivered  the  plans  for 
estimate,  with  the  result  that  the  first  twenty-four  dwell¬ 
ings  in  this  interesting  development  are  now  to  be  built 
of  brick,  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  patterns.  Mr.  Robert 
Windsor,  of  Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  and  Cardinal  O’Con¬ 
nell  with  Mr.  Howard  are  among  those  at  the  head  of  this 
development. 

The  prominence  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  thus  shown 
their  conversion,  and  the  wide  public  interest  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  unique  enterprise  in  low  cost  and  substantial 
suburban  development,  make  this  a  most  conspicuous 
triumph  for  brick,  which  as  a  building  material  for  dwell¬ 
ings  has  been  so  largely  neglected  by  America  alone 
among  the  civilized  nations. 


MAKES  THEM  TAKE  NOTICE. 

C.  B.  Chase,  of  the  Lawrenceville  (Va.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  renewed  his  subscription  for  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord”  with  the  following  comment-  “‘Brick  and  Clay 


Example  of  Disintegrated  Concrete  Block  in  a  Building  at  Lo- 
gansport,  Ind.  Photograph  Furnished  by  the  Sweetzer 
Drain  Tile  Co.,  Sweetzer,  Ind. 


Record’  comes  regularly  and  contains  so  much  up-to-date 
matter  as  to  make  us  ‘sit  up  and  take  notice.’  1911  was 
a  banner  year  for  production  and  profits  for  this  com¬ 
pany  and  trade  looks  good  to  us  for  1912.” 


BUILDERS  BRICK  CO 


Extensive  Improvements  Make  Seattle  Plant  Leader  in  Building  Brick  Manufacture 

in  Western  Washington 


The  plant  of  the  Builders  Brick  Co.,  at  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  undergoing  considerable  improvement.  Ad¬ 
ditional  railroad  trackage  is  being  added  consisting 
•of  spurs,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  shipping.  One  new 
down-draft  kiln  is  being  constructed,  also  storage  sheds 
and  a  new  pug  mill,  fire  proofing  and  tile  machine  and 
cut-off  table  have  already  been  installed  and  still  other 
additions  are  to  be  added. 

The  late  D.  J.  Houlahan,  former  owner  of  the  plant, 
who  died  in  1906,  was  an  old-time  contractor  who  went 
into  the  brick  business  in  1893,  starting  with  a  small- 
hand  yard  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  while  the  brick  were 
-of  an  inferior  quality  made  with  cheap  Chinese  labor. 
Mr.  Houlahan  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  the  business 
-in  the  town.  Later  he  took  over  the  Englewood  yard 


who  will  soon  be  through  college  will  later  handle  this 
growing  industry. 

The  plant  is  situated  east  of  the  Duwamish  River  and 
electric  and  steam  railways  afford  excellent  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities. 

The  clay  used  is  known  as  blue  Glacial  clay  and  is 
underlaid  by  a  stratum  of  good  shale.  The  shale  is 
very  plastic,  but  the  glacial  shales  are  very  short.  The 
clay  is  hauled  up  a  tramway  to  the  factory,  where  it  is 
taken  directly  to  a  9-foot  Eagle  dry  pan,  from  there  it 
passes  through  a  Fate  smooth  roll  pressure  and  through 
an  18-inch  American  Clay  disintegrator.  It  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  a  Webster  elevator  to  the  Raymond  screen 
and  after  screening  it  passes  through  one  of  the  two 
horizontal  pug  mills  and  is  then  molded  in  one  of  the 


.-seven  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was  unusually 
successful.  Next,  he  established  what  was  then  known 
•  as  the  City  Brick  Yard  continuing  in  same  until  1899, 
when  he  sold  out  to  a  syndicate  at  a  very  good  profit. 
He  then  removed  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  established  the 
plant  of  the  Builders  Brick  Co.  at  S.  Seattle  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  there  had  been  three  failures  of 
brick  plants  at  this  point,  his  executive  ability  and  great 
business  energy  enabled  him  to  make  a  success  of  the 
-venture  and  the  plant  has  been  improved  from  time  to 
time,  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  largest  building 
’brick  factory  in  western  Washington. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Houlahan  is  now  the  sole  proprietor  and 
the  business  which  is  conducted  and  managed  by  W.  T. 
Houlahan,  the  later  proprietor’s  brother,  who  is  ably  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  two  nephews,  who  have  lately  attained  their 
-majority.  These  brothers  with  another  younger  brother 


stiff-mud  machines,  of  which  there  are  two  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Clay  make.  Two  cutting  tables  are  used,  one  for  tile 
and  one  for  brick. 

The  plant  is  well  supplied  with  dry  cars,  of  which  there 
are  120  of  the  American  make,  80  of  the  Cleveland  and 
40  of  the  Raymond,  all  single-deck  with  a  capacity  of 
100  brick  each.  The  company  has  manufactured  some 
tranfer  cars  for  its  own  use,  which  are  specially  con¬ 
structed  to  take  curves.  The  12-track  American  dryer 
has  a  capacity  of  60,000  brick.  The  hot  air  fan  drying 
system  is  used,  also  waste  heat  from  the  kilns.  After 
drying  for  36  hours,  the  brick  are  set  28  high  in  the  16- 
chamber  Hoffman  continuous  kiln  or  the  30-foot  down 
draft  kiln,  approximately  300  lbs.  of  slack  coal  being  used 
to  burn  1,000  brick. 

The  plant  runs  practically  twelve  months  in  the  year, 
the  product  being  common  red  building  brick,  sewer  brick. 
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hollow  and  wire-cut  face  brick,  partition  block  and  drain 
tile.  Under  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Houlahan,  the  plant  and  business  has  improved  and 
there  is  every  indication  of  future  prosperity  for  this 
western  industry. 


NEW  YORK  PLANT  UNDER  RECONSTRUCTION. 

Some  six  months  ago  Mr.  P.  J.  Greaney  purchased  the 
brick  plant  property  formerly  owned  by  the  estate  of 
Wm.  Lahey  at  Cornwall-On-Hudson,  with  business  of¬ 
fices  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  since  which  time  he  has  spent 
considerable  time  and  money  in  remodeling  the  build¬ 
ings,  including  the  workmen’s  houses.  Much  machinery 
and  shafting  has  been  replaced,  new  sheds  built  and  new 
clay  pits  opened  up.  The  plant  will  be  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  about  June  1st,  and  will  supply  the  inland  trade. 

The  property  comprises  about  20  acres  of  fine  blue 
clay,  which  has  been  drilled  to  a  depth  of  70  feet,  and 
about  12  acres  covered  by  a  hill  of  fine  tempering  and 
building  sand  about  100  feet  high.  The  clay  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  making  a  very  strong  brick.  The  machines 
used  are  the  typical  brick  machines  used  in  the  Hudson 


EMPLOYERS’  COMPENSATION  LAWS. 

The  compensation  laws  which  have  recently  been  passed 
in  various  states  are  of  great  importance  to  brick  manufac¬ 
turers.  Employers  may  elect  to  provide  and  pay  compensa¬ 
tion  for  injuries  sustained  by  an  employee  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  thereby  relieve  himself  for  any  lia¬ 
bility  for  the  recovery  of  damages  except  as  provided  by  the 
law.  If,  however,  the  employer  decides  not  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  he  will  not  escape  liability  for  injuries 
sustained  by  an  employee  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  employment,  because  the  employee  assumed  the  risk  of 
the  employer’s  business,  or  because  the  injury  or  death 
was  caused  in  whole  of  in  part  by  the  negligence  of  a  fel¬ 
low  employee,  or  the  injury  was  proximately  caused  by 
contributory  negligence  of  the  employee.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  new  Illinois  law  may  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


OPENING  FOR  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  very  rapid  growth  of  the  towns  and  villages  which 
have  sprung  up  in  many  states  of  the  West  as  the  result 
of  the  development  of  large  Government  irrigation  proj- 


Rear  View  of  the  Builders  Brick  Co.’s  Plant  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Showing  Track  from  Clay  Pit  to  Factory. 


River  plants.  The  plant  is  a  four-machine  yard  with 
a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day,  but  we  understand 
that  only  three  machines  will  be  operated  this  year. 
The  company  has  excellent  railway  facilities  as  the  N. 
Y.,  O.  &  W.  Ry.  runs  a  switch  direct  to  the  kiln  shed, 
so  that  the  brick  are  loaded  from  kiln  to  car.  A  tram¬ 
way  300  feet  in  length  runs  from  the  kiln  shed  to  a 
shipping  dock  formerly  used  for  New  York  shipments, 
but  the  channel  has  been  allowed  to  lie  idle  for  some 
years  so  that  it  will  have  to  be  dredged  before  shipping 
can  be  resumed.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
brick  plant  there  is  a  mountain  200  feet  high  known  as 
Sloop  Hill  composed  of  the  finest  molding  sand.  Some 
years  ago  Moodna  Creek,  which  is  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  brick  yard  property,  was  navigable  for  sailing 
vessels  and  formerly,  vessels  carried  sand  from  the  moun¬ 
tain,  hence  its  name,  “Sloop  Hill.” 

Mr.  Greaney,  who  has  had  experience  burning  brick 
with  both  wood  and  coal  for  over  20  years,  is  planning  to 
use  wood  for  the  present.  The  Lahey-Fishkill  brick  are 
well  known  to  New  York  dealers  for  their  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  We  predict  a  prosperous  future  for  this  plant  under 
the  management  of  its  present  owner. 


ects  has  created  numerous  opportunities  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  manufacturing  plants  of  numerous  kinds. 

A  number  of  favorable  locations  for  brickmaking  are 
reported  to  the  Statistician  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  on  request. 

In  some  of  the  new  towns,  the  building  permits  range 
from  $200,000  to  $500,000  per  year.  As  many  of  the  towns 
are  located  at  points  remote  from  lumber  mills  and  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  materials  required  for  brick¬ 
making,  the  manufacturer  of  brick  should  find  an  excel¬ 
lent  market  for  his  products. 

Among  the  best  locations  reported,  attention  is  called 
to  the  Belle  Fourche  project,  South  Dakota,  where  an 
abundance  of  excellent  shale  is  found.  Coal  mines  are 
only  18  miles  distance,  insuring  cheap  fuel.  There  are  a 
half  dozen  towns  in  the  project  to  provide  a  market  for 
the  output  of  the  brickyard. 

Klamath  Falls  on  the  Klamath  project,  southern  Oregon, 
wants  a  brickyard,  and  this  growing  community  deserves 
consideration. 

Carlsbad',  New  Mexico,  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Pecos, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  orchards  and  prosperous  farms,  is 
another  favorable  location. 


LIST  OF  CONCRETE  DISASTERS  GROWING 


“Stone,”  published  in  New  York  City,  has  through  its 
editorial  columns,  frequently  called  attention  to  the  unre¬ 
liability  of  concrete  for  building  purposes,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  portion  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  that  journal: 

“It  is  always  difficult  to  get  particulars  about  these 
concrete  disasters.  Designers,  contractors  and  owners 
are  always  non-committal  and  frequently  refuse  to  give 
particulars  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know.  By  the 
time  they  can  be  forced  from  their  reticence  by  a  coro¬ 
ner’s  inquest  or  judicial  inquiry,  the  public  excitement  has 
somewhat  abated.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  powerful 
cement  interests  are  active  in  discouraging  investigation 
and  publicity.  An  illustration  of  this  attitude  is  furnished 
by  the  present  disaster.  The  special  representative  of 
‘Stone’  in  Indianapolis  writes  us  as  follows:  ‘I  went  to 
the  Cole  building  in  less  than  an  hour  after  the  collapse 
and  not  only  was  refused  permission  to  view  the  wreck, 
but  was  not  even  permitted  to  take  a  photograph  of  it. 


ened  valley  and  warned  them  when  the  dam  broke.  The 
bursting  of  the  big  dam  carried  with  it  the  McKinley 
and  Rose  Pond  dams  below  and  the  combined  floods 
swept  the  valley. 

“At  Boone,  Iowa,  a  section  20  feet  square  of  the  con¬ 
crete  roof  of  the  new  electric  plant  recently  gave  way, 
carrying  two  men  with  the  debris  20  feet  below. 

“Quite  an  extensive  use  has  been  made  of  concrete 
for  water  works  and  sewerage  systems.  Reports  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  show  that  the  mineral  has  not 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and  in  many  cases  the  work 
will  all  have  to  be  done  over  again  before  many  years 
elapse.  At  Durant,  Okla.,  the  concrete  wall  that  separates 
the  two  compartments  of  the  settling  basin  of  the  local 
water  works  plant  fell  recently  when  one  of  the  compart¬ 
ments  was  drained.  Employees  were  about  to  enter  the 
drained  compartment  to  clean  out  the  mud  when  the 
collapse  occurred. 

“We  are  enabled  to  present  herewith  engravings  from 
photographs  taken  during  the  past  month  of  the  filter 


Detail  of  Filter  Plant  at  Sandusky,  O.,  Showing  the  Complete  Decay  of  the  Concrete  Structure  Erected  Only  Two  Years  Ago. 


I  then  tried  to  get  a  picture  through  our  commercial 
photographers,  who  were  also  turned  down  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Cole.’  However,  photographs  are  not  needed  to  enforce 
the  lesson  of  the  danger  of  concrete  construction  in  this 
instance. 

“A  short  time  ago  we  gave  ‘The  Record  of  Concrete.’ 
recounting  a  few  of  the  many  disastrous  collapses  of 
concrete  structures  that  have  occurred  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  Although  this  was  printed  only  three 
months  ago.  there  are  a  number  of  additions  to  make  to 
it,  besides  the  fatal  disaster  described  above.  We  have 
already  described  the  collapse  of  the  $280,000  concrete 
bridge,  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  which 
was  in  process  of  construction  across  the  American  River, 
in  Placer  County,  Cal.  A  dispatch  from  Saranac  Lake,  N. 
Y.,  tells  of  the  devastation  wrought  in  the  villages  of 
Witherbee  and  Morish  Center,  Essex  County,  by  the 
failure  of  a  concrete  dam.  This  was  a  new  structure  and 
had  been  used  less  than  a  year.  It  had  been  erected  by 
the  Witherbee-Sherman  Company  at  Fort  Henry.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  were  saved  by  a  telephone  operator  at 
Fort  Henry,  who  called  all  the  subscribers  in  the  threat- 


plant  of  the  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Water  Works  system.  This 
was  built  of  concrete  in  1909  at  a  cost  of  $120,000.  The 
capacity  of  this  plant  is  500,000  gallons  and  the  size  is 
160  feet  long  and  28^2  feet  wide.  It  carries  16  feet  of 
water.  The  illustrations  are  so  clear  and  give  so  much 
of  the  detail  that  little  comment  is  necessary.  It  is 
apparent  at  the  most  casual  glance  that  the  structure  is 
rotten  from  top  to  bottom  and  that  decay  and  disintegra¬ 
tion  have  progressed  so  far  that  there  can  be  no  talk  of 
patching  up  or  repairing.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  tear  the  entire  structure  down  and  rebuild  it 
again.  Is  Sandusky  ready  to  make  any  further  experi¬ 
ments  with  concrete?  It  expended  an  eighth  of  a  million 
dollars  on  a  structure  that  has  virtually  fallen  to  pieces 
in  a  trifle  over  two  years.  Stone  masonry  might  have 
cost  a  little  more  in  the  first  place,  but  it  would  have 
been  just  as  good  one  hundred  years  from  now  as  the  day 
it  was  finished.  When  will  cities  and  villages  learn  the 
lesson  that  they  are  wasting  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 
when  they  take  up  passing  fads  in  building  and  materials 
and  neglect  that  which  has  met  the  approval  of  countless 
centuries?” 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Reports  from  all  leading  cities  show  that  business 
activity  is  undoubtedly  widening,  while  business  senti¬ 
ment,  in  industrial,  mercantile  and  financial  circles  is  be¬ 
coming  noticeably  more  optimistic. 


Cheerful  reports  furnished  for  some  little  time  past  by 
manufacturers  of  brick  are  corroborated  by  the  “Construction 
News,”  which  says  that  building  throughout  the  country 
could  scarcely  be  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  that  it  is 
at  present.  It  has  not  been  so  active  all  along  the  line  for 
many  years  as  it  is  just  now.  Permits  were  taken  out  in  75 
of  the  leading  cities  in  April  for  25,965  buildings,  involving 
a  total  cost  of  $91,378,671  against  22,260  buildings  aggregat¬ 
ing  $76,685,521  for  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago,  an 
increase  of  3,705  buildings  and  $14,693,150  or  19  per  cent. 
1  his  is  the  most  satisfactory  showing  in  several  years. 

From  sheer  force  of  habit  many  people  plan  to  build 
of  wood  forgetting  that  lumber  has  risen  in  value,  that 
labor  is  dear  and  danger  from  fire  great.  When  lumber 
and  labor  were  cheap  and  plentiful  and  houses  were  far¬ 
ther  apart,  wood  of  course  was  the  cheapest  construction 
and  the  fire  danger  slight.  But  now  that  these  conditions 
are  changed,  thinking  people  realize  that  it  is  a  false  econ¬ 
omy  to  save  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  original  build¬ 
ing  cost  at  the  expense  of  higher  insurance  and  main¬ 
tenance  expenses  throughout  the  life  of  the  building  and 
the  possible  loss  of  irreplaceable  valuables  and  furnishings 
to  say  nothing  of  loss  of  life  and  business.  Now  that  it 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  a  brick  building 
may  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost  there  seems  to 
be  no  excuse  for  building  further  buildings  of  a  com¬ 


bustible  character.  If  the  owner  can  be  educated  to  insist 
on  nothing  short  of  safe  and  sane  fireproof  construction, 
architects  and  builders  will  soon  find  a  method  of  working 
out  the  problem  of  fireproof  building  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
It  should  become  the  daily  and  hourly  habit  of  every  clay 
manufacturer  to  expound  these  principles  to  every  man  he 
meets.  If  he  “runs”  follow  him  up. 


Building  brick  manufacturers  in  North  Worcester  and 
South  Staffordshire,  England,  are  working  on  a  plan  of 
amalgamation  which  will,  without  doubt,  become  a  thor¬ 
oughly  established  organization.  In  that  country  there 
are  no  laws  which  prevent  such  combinations.  The  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  all  building  materials  has  already  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  England  about  10  per  cent. 


Edward  F.  Croker,  for  many  years  chief  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  of  New  York  City,  and  who  resigned  to  engage 
in  certain  business  operations  that  were  intended  to  in¬ 
sure  fire  prevention,  delivered  an  address  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Municipal  Congress,  held  in  Chicago  some  time  ago. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Croker  was  em¬ 
phatic  in  his  opinion  that  wood,  even  to  the  smallest 
percentage,  should  be  eliminated  from  construction  in  any 
building  that  was  to  be  classed  as  fireproof.  Mr.  Croker 
stated: 

“If  I  had  my  way  about  it  I  would  not  permit  a  piece 
of  wood,  even  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  or  finish  of  any  building  in  the  United 
States  exceeding  the  ground  area  of  25x50  feet  or  three 
stories  in  height.  If  there  was  still  an  absolute  necessity 
for  its  use,  if  we  could  find  nothing  to  replace  it,  it 
would  then  be  well  to  attempt  to  conceive  of  something 
better.  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  wood  in  any  form 
in  fireproof  buildings  and  the  law  ought  not  to  permit 
its  use.  Wooden  floors,  wooden  window  frames,  doors 
and  casings  burn  and  help  other  things  to  burn;  wooden 
trim  and  bases  burn — everything  that  is  made  of  wood 
burns  and  helps  the  fire  to  spread.  Eliminate  wood  and 
you  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  fire.” 

While  the  brick  manufacturer’s  life  is  far  from  being 
a  continual  round  of  pleasure,  it  is  comforting  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  is  no  business  in  the  world  that  has  no 
rough  spots  in  it. 

The  “booster”  accomplishes  while  the  “knocker”  stops  the 
wheels  of  progress.  The  “Knocker”  would  rather  let  a  con¬ 
tract  go  to  a  competitive  material  than  allow  his  com¬ 
petitor  to  secure  the  order. 


HE  GOT  RESULTS. 

Editor  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”:  I  feel  that 
it  is  due  to  you  and  to  the  merits  of  your  publi¬ 
cation  “Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,  that  I  make  the  following  ac¬ 
knowledgment:  I  recently  placed  the  same 

classified  ad  in  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  and  a 
number  of  other  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and 
the  ad  in  your  journal  was  the  only  one  that  I 
heard  from,  and  I  received  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  it.  This  would  indicate  that  I  should  con¬ 
fine  my  advertising  to  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 
so  I  herewith  enclose  another  classified  ad  with 
check  for  ?V00,  covering  expense  of  inserting 
same  in  one  issue. 

Yours  truly,  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Cloverport,  Ky. 


June  1,  1912. 
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CLEVELAND  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  developing  and 
promoting  the  increased  use  of  brick.  The  special  need 
of  this  association  has  been  felt  both  by  the  brick  dealers 
and  manufacturers,  of  that  city.  Statistics  show  that  the 
•city,  although  sixth  in  size,  ranks  second  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  use  of  lumber  for  residence  constructions.  De¬ 
troit,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Toledo,  all  smaller  cities, 
use  more  face  brick  than  Cleveland.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  years  ago,  Cleveland,  owing  to  its  lake 
facilities,  became  a  lumber  port,  and  people  got  into  the 
"“habit”  of  using  lumber,  and  it  has  been  hard  to  get 
them  to  break  away  from  it.  Among  other  things  the 
association  propose  to  take  up  is  the  question  of  fire¬ 
proofing,  the  extent  of  fire  limits  and  kindred  matters. 

The  association  carries  a  quarter  page  ad  in  the 
"“Sunday  Leader,”  the  reading  matter  being  changed 
weekly,  all  of  which  is  in  the  line  of  pushing  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  use  of  face  brick. 

It  is  thought  that  this  advertising  will  eventually  prove 
to  be  of  as  much  profit  to  the  manufacturer  as  to  the 
dealers,  and  a  like  movement  in  all  large  cities  would 
very  soon  overwhelmingly  change  the  trend  of  thought  in 
the  building  line  from  wood  and  cement  to  the  natural 
use  of  brick. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  out  by  the  Cleveland 
Face  Brick  Association  to  all  architects  in  that  city: 

Cleveland,  O.,  May  14,  1912. 

Dear  Sir: — As  an  architect  you  are  interested  in  the 
purposes  of  the  Cleveland  Face  Brick  Association,  just 
•organized  by  the  undersigned  brick  dealers. 

The  sole  object  of  this  organization  is  to  develop  the 
increased  use  of  face  brick.  The  Association  has  under¬ 
taken  a  campaign  of  advertising  to  draw  attention  to 
the  adaptability  of  brick  in  the  construction  of  the  house, 
even  of  the  most  moderate  cost. 

It  will  call  attention  to  the  fireproofness,  permanency, 
•cheapness  of  maintenance,  beauty  and  other  undeniable 
advantages  of  brick,  completely  overbalancing  the  slight 
•difference  in  the  original  cost  between  that  material  and 
wood. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  having 
a  hand  in  the  building  of  artistic,  dependable  residences, 
that  must  be  shared  by  the  designer,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  furnish  the  material.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  see 
in  the  aims  of  this  Association,  something  that  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  your  own  purposes  of  developing  a  higher 
class  of  architecture,  and  educating  those  who  build  to  a 
standard  that  makes  for  greater  artistic  merit  and  per¬ 
manency  in  our  city  and  its  suburbs. 

We  expect  during  the  year,  to  spend  several  thousand 
dollars  in  this  campaign  of  education,  and  through  this 
means,  impress  the  public  with  the  manifold  advantages 
in  the  use  of  brick. 

We  started  our  campaign  Sunday,  May  5th,  with  a 
quarter  page  “ad”  in  the  Leader;  last  Sunday  we  had 
another  article,  same  size,  which  we  would  be  pleased  to 
bave  you  look  for  and  read. 

There  is  no  element  of  our  undertaking  that  you  are 
not  entitled  to  know  about,  and  we  invite  your  questions, 
as  we  do  your  co-operation.  On  our  side  at  least,  we 
feel  we  are  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  worthy  archi¬ 
tect.  Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Beck. 

The  Cleveland  Builders’  Supply  Co. 

The  Cuyahoga  Builders’  Sunply  Co. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 

The  Queisser-Bliss  Co. 

The  Stowe-Fuller  Co. 


CLAY  MAN  HONORED. 

John  Ringle,  head  of  the  Ringle  Brick  Co.,  of  Wausau, 
Wis.,  and  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers 
Association  has  recently  been  elected  Mayor  of  Wausau. 
The  Ringle  Brick  Co.,  is  planning  to  make  an  extensive  in¬ 
crease  in  the  output  of  its  plant. 


FIRE  BRICK  BULLETIN. 

The  Testing  of  Clay  Refractories,  With  Special  Reference 
to  Their  Load  Carrying  Capacity  at 
Furnace  Temperatures. 

Under  the  above  title,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  of  seventy- 
eight  pages,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  G.  H.  Brown, 
illustrated  by  thirty  figures  which  deal  principally  with 
the  testing  of  fire  brick  from  the  standpoint  of  refrac¬ 
toriness.  In  this  paper,  the  work  of  the  German  in¬ 
vestigators  along  this  line  has  been  summarized  and 
made  available  to  English-speaking  clayworkers.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  analyses  are  given  of  representative  American  fire 
brick  together  with  the  results  of  physical  tests  involving 
the  softening  temperatures,  the  load  carrying  capacity 
at  two  furnace  temperatures,  the  cold  crushing  strength, 
the  porosity  and  the  specific  gravity.  The  bulletin  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
properties  of  fire  clays  and  fire  brick.  The  publication 
concludes  with  some  tentative  specifications  for  fire  brick. 
The  pamphlet  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing  to 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  d'  C. 
asking  for  the  technologic  paper  No.  7. 


KANSAS  BRICK  MEN  MEET. 

Members  of  the  Southeast  Kansas  Brick  Makers  Associa¬ 
tion  held  a  business  meeting  in  the  offices  of  the  American 
Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Caney,  Kansas,  the  last  week  in  April, 
for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  the  present  market  situation 
and  comparing  notes  in  general.  The  brickmakers  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  hold  regular  meetings  about  once  each  month,  which  are 
proving  to  be  of  considerable  interest.  One  feature  of  the 
meeting  at  Caney,  was  an  automobile  drive  over  the  city  and 
a  visit  to  the  factories  of  the  Caney  Brick  Co.  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 


AN  ENGLISH  VISITOR. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Jones  of  Barker  &  Jones,  Ltd.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  brick  at  Wallasey,  near  Liverpool,  England,  and 
also  representing  the  “British  Clayworker,”  was  a  recent 
caller  at  our  office.  Since  March  14th,  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
traveling  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  Mont¬ 
real  to  Vancouver  visiting  clayworking  establishments, 
and  investigating  the  clays  in  various  localities,  with  a 
view  of  locating  a  branch  factory  for  the  Barker  &  Jones 
Co. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  that  he  was  much  surprised  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity  which  seems  to  be  prevalent  throughout 
Canada  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  brick 
plants  to  be  found  considering  the  remarkable  boom  in 
building  which  is  going  An  throughout  the  entire  Do¬ 
minion. 


STATE  BRICK  WORKS  FINANCIAL  FAILURE. 

The  brick  works  which  was  established  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Australia  has  been  pronounced  a  failure,  and  Mr. 
A.  Stuart,  manager  of  the  New  South  Wales  Brick  Co., 
characterized  the  project  as  “the  most  wild-cat  scheme 
ever  heard  of.”  It  is  said  that  Minister  Griffith,  who 
engineered  the  scheme,  is  being  pestered  on  the  subject  of 
“bricks”  so  persistently  that  his  very  food  tastes  of  badly 
burned  clay.  It  is  stated  that  many  private  citizens  stand 
a  chance  of  losing  all  the  money  invested  in  the  state 
mterprise. 


In  a  recent  communication  from  a  clay  manufacturer 
at  Newton,  Iowa,  we  received  information  that  on  account 
of  20  miles  of  river  improvement  which  is  on  foot  near 
Newton,  there  will  be  a  market  created  for  a  large  amount 
of  drain  tile.  There  are  about  23  acres  in  this  drainage 
tract,  most  of  which  will  later  on  be  tiled. 


RICHWOOD  CLAY  COMPANY 


The  “Buckeye  State”  is  Dotted  Thickly  With  Many  Thrifty  Tile  Plants  of  Which  the 

Richwood  is  Typical 


The  thriving  plant  of  the  Richwood  Clay  Co.,  is  located 
near  Richwood,  Ohio,  on  a  spur  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  The 
main  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  180x80  ft. 
with  a  wing  60x72  ft.  The  first  and  second  floors  in  the 
wing  contain  an  engine  press  and  other  clayworking 
machinery  and  the  third  floor  of  the  building  is  used  as 
a  drying  shed. 

The  clay  used  is  a  plastic  surface  clay  of  a  fatty  nature 
and  a  bluish  color.  It  is  obtained  near  the  plant  and  is 
procured  by  surface  mining.  As  it  is  only  from  three  to 
six  feet  deep  no  mining  equipment  is  necessary  and  it  is 
easily  procured  by  ordinary  laborers.  The  clay  is  hauled 
to  a  Rust  clay  feeder  or  into  a  storage  shed  which  has 
dump  cars  and  elevated  by  a  Brewer  hoist  and  dumped  in- 
the  clay  consists  of  a  Rust  clay  feeder  and  mixer,  and 
a  capacity  of  300  tons  of  clay,  where  clay  is  stored  for  use 
in  inclement  weather.  The  machinery  used  in  preparing 
the  clay  consists  of  a  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixer,  and 
a  Raymond  4-roll  combined  crusher  and  disintegrator, 
pug  mill  and  auger  machine.  The  clay  is  partly  tem- 


which  is  set  directly  over  the  pug  mill  on  the  first  floor, 
which  in  turn  delivers  into  a  bucket  elevator  which  car¬ 
ries  the  clay  to  the  third  floor  where  it  is  discharged 
into  a  chute  leading  to  the  auger  machine  or  into  the 
storage  feeder  which  delivers  the  clay  as  needed  on  to  a 
flowing  disc  feeder  to  supply  the  press,  which  together 
with  the  auger  machine  is  located  on  the  second  floor. 
The  green  tile  are  taken  on  trucks  from  the  machine  to 
the  upper  and  lower  drying  floors  on  a  double  platform 
elevator. 

The  drying  sheds  are  heated  with  the  waste  heat  from 
the  kilns  and  after  drying  the  tile  are  set  8  to  10  ft.  high 
in  the  seven  round  down-draft  kilns,  the  largest  being 
35  ft.  in  diameter  and  the  smallest  24  ft.  The  kilns  have 
open  floors,  under  the  center  of  which  is  a  deep  well  into 
which  radiate  twelve  flues. 

The  power  for  operating  the  plant  is  furnished  by  a 
75-h.  p.  Brownell  engine,  one  65-h.  p.  Chandler  &  Taylor 
engine  and  one  4-h.  p.  Fairbanks,  Morse  Co.  oil  engine, 
the  latter  being  used  for  operating  the  electric  light 


View  of  the  Richwood  (O.)  Clay  Co.’s  Plant,  Showing  Excellent  Railway  Facilities. 


pered  in  the  bank,  being  soaked  for  several  days  ahead 
with  water  supplied  by  a  pipe  line  connected  with  a  tank 
in  the  boiler  room  and  is  further  tempered  in  the  Ray¬ 
mond  horizontal  10-ft.  pug  mill. 

The  pipe  are  molded  by  the  stiff-mud  process,  in  a 
Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  sewer  pipe  press  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  2,000  ft.  of  24-inch  tile  per  10  hours.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  discontinued  making  tile  smaller  than  8  inches 
on  this  machine,  except  in  emergencies,  the  small  tile 
being  cut  by  a  wire  attached  to  the  table  and  the  larger 
sizes,  by  a  knife  which  is  fastened  on  a  small  shaft  oper¬ 
ated  through  a  hollow  core  shaft.  An  Arbuckle  &  Co. 
auger  machine  with  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  4-inch  tile 
is  also  used  in  connection  with  which  a  Bensing  cutter  is 
used.  This  machine  is  attended  by  two  men  and  five 
off-bearers. 

The  16-inch  spiral  conveyor  running  full  length  of  the 
storage  shed  and  the  Rust  clay  feeder  both  deliver  on  the 
first  floor  into  a  bucket  elevator,  which  discharges  on  the 
second  floor  into  the  combined  disintegrator  and  crusher, 


plant.  The  steam  is  generated  in  a  150-h.  p.  Brownell 
tubular  boiler  carrying  110  lbs.  steam  pressure. 

The  plant  was  established  in  1904  and  runs  practically 
the  year  round,  employing  about  35  men,  the  product 
being  round  cherry  red  drain  tile.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are  J.  A.  Shipley,  president;  C.  McAllister,  vice 
president;  and  J.  B.  McAllister,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

PRICES  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  “Consular  Trade  Reporter”  gives  the  following  in¬ 
formation  as  to  prices  prevailing  in  Russia: 

“As  regards  building  materials,  the  usual  dimensions  for 
bricks  here  are  7  by  3 y2  by  1^4  inches.  The  price  of  the 
common  variety  of  these  bricks  is  $9.27  per  1,000.  A  some¬ 
what  larger  size  brings  $12.36  per  1,000,  while  a  superior 
grade  costs  $15.45.  Good  tiles  from  Marseille  cost  $28.33  per 
1,000,  while  a  common  variety  locally  made  bring  $3.60  to 
$6.18. 

“The  daily  wages  of  common  unskilled  laborers  range,  ac¬ 
cording  to  supply  and  demand,  from  35  to  70  cents  per  day. 
Bricklayers  earn  during  the  season  as  much  as  $1.25  per  day, 
but  in  dull  seasons  have  to  accept  75  cts.  per  day. 


CONVENIENT  METHOD  OF  KEEPING  JOURNALS. 

Each  issue  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  contains  informa¬ 
tion  well  worth  saving  for  future  reference,  but  unless  fast¬ 
ened  together,  they  become  scattered  and  perhaps  destroyed. 
The  accompanying  sketch  which  appeared  in  “Popular  Me¬ 
chanics”  shows  a  very  simple  and  easy  way  of  tying  them 
together,  which  has  the  further  advantage  that  the  books  will 
open  out  flat  and  any  of  the  issues  can  be  easily  read. 

If  a  cover  is  desired,  procure  two  pieces  of  cardboard 


Convenient  Method  of  Binding  Journals. 


the  size  of  the  magazine  and  punch  holes  as  shown  in  A. 
Punch  corresponding  holes  in  each  magazine  as  shown  in 
B.  These  holes  can  be  made  with  a  belt  punch.  The  mag¬ 
azines  are  tied  together  as  shown  in  C  and  D,  using  a  shoe¬ 
lace  or  fancy  cord  if  desired. 

Journals  can  be  added  one  at  a  time  by  simply  untying 
and  adding  the  copy  to  the  others  and  tying  the  binding  cord 
again. 


DISCUSSIONS  RENEWED. 

[Some  time  ago,  you  will  remember,  we  carried  on  quite 
an  interesting  discussion  in  this  department  on  various 
phases  of  the  burning  question,  but,  owing  to  the  Clay 
Show  and  Convention  news,  our  “Superintendents’  De¬ 
partment”  was  crowded  out.  These  discussions  as  well 
as  others  of  general  interest,  will  now  be  resumed,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  onr  readers  as  to  their  views 
on  the  various  subjects  brought  up. — Editor.] 

Salt  Glazing. 

A  “Clayworker,”  in  one  of  your  former  issues,  says  in 
regard  to  salt-glazing:  “Being  an  old  practitioner  in  this 
method  of  glazing,  I  can  boldly  say  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
clay  that  will  not  salt-glaze,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  clay  that  glazes,  but  the  salt  that  is  first  vaporized 
and  afterwards  crystallized,  making  a  deposit  on  whatever 
it  comes  in  contact  with.” 

This  is  certainly  a  bold  statement  and  needs  analyzing. 
This  analysis  will  not  be  an  application  of  chemical  tests 
to  determine  ingredients,  but  a  consideration  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  claims  and  their  mutual  relation,  stated  by  “A  Clay- 
worker.” 

I  have  seen  many  clays  that  will  not  salt-glaze,  and  the 
salt  did  not  even  make  a  deposit  when  it  came  in  contact 
with  such  clay.  “Why?”  I  suppose  because  it  was  clay, 


for  “A  Clayworker”  says  that  it  is  not  the  clay  that 
glazes.  No,  emphatically  no — not  because  the  material 
was  clay,  but  because  that  clay  was  full  of  alkalies,  be¬ 
sides  it  had  not  the  proper  glazing  properties  on  account 
of  the  silica  not  being  in  proportion  to  the  alumina.  It 
had  too  much  alumina  and  not  enough  silica,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  glaze;  the  salt  did  not  make  a  deposit  on  it, 
because  “A  Clayworker”  says  the  soda  from  the  vapor¬ 
ized  salt  did  not  unite  with  the  silica  in  that  clay  and 
did  not  form  a  glaze,  for  the  following  reason:  The  glaz¬ 
ing  stuff,  the  soda  in  the  salt,  was  introduced  to  the  clay 
in  the  kiln,  but  the  other  agent  needed  to  form  a  glaze 
on,  not  in  the  clay,  was  not  present;  Dame  Nature,  the 
clay  chemist  par  excellence,  had  probably  forgotten  to 
put  in  the  silica,  or  perhaps  took  it  out,  in  the  long  years 
consumed  in  the  formation  of  that  clay. 

Many  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  have  tried  to  make 
pipe  and  found  that  the  clay  would  not  glaze,  and,  after 
ruining  a  few  kilns,  had  to  look  for  some  stuff  that  would 
glaze.  That  stuff  was  called  clay.  Then  I  say  that  some 
clay  itself  will  glaze,  and  prove  it  this  way:  It  happens 
often  that  in  setting  sewer  pipe  some  are  broken,  a  piece 
of  the  socket  is  broken  out,  and  after  the  kiln  is  burned, 
salted  and  cooled,  that  broken  part  will  be  glazed,  and 
even  large  broken  drain  tiles  often  show  a  glaze  on  the 
fracture,  a  fireglaze  without  salt.  Was  that  fractured 
surface  and  the  material  behind  it  not  clay?  But  I  un¬ 
derstand  "A  Clayworker”  says  that  it  is  not  the  clay  that 
glazes  but  the  salt.  Very  well,  my  friend,  but  what  could 
the  salt  glaze  if  the  clay  were  not  there,  and  if  the  silica 
in  the  clay  were  not  there?  The  salt  vapors  would  sim¬ 
ply  pass  out  of  the  kiln  without  coming  in  contact  with 
anything  or  come  in  contact  with  something  else,  if  ther^ 
was  something  else  in  the  kiln.  But  every  time  I  have 
salted  a  kiln  there  happened  to  be  clay  in  that  kiln,  but 
“A  Clayworker”  may  now  smile  and  be  tickled,  saying 
still  that  the  clay  would  have  not  glazed  if  the  salt  had 
not  come  in  contact  with  it.  Certainly  not,  he  says.  I 
claim  that  some  clay  will  not  glaze  no  matter  how  much 
salt  comes  in  contact  with  it.  I  also  claim,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  every  burner  will  sustain  me  (every  one  of  the 
99-9/10  per  cent  who  trust  the  use  of  salt  to  Providence, 
according  to  “A  Clayworker”)  that  many  clays  will  actual¬ 
ly  glaze  without  any  salt  whatever.  Such  clay  fire-glazes. 
Such  clay  having  the  proper  amount  of  silica  in  it  is  an 
easy  glazing  clay. 

“A  Clayworker,”  whom  I  suspect  as  a  maker  of  fine 
points  and  a  kind  of  a  “trapper,”  may  not  exactly  mean 
what  he  says.  In  one  part  of  his  “Practice  vs.  Theory,” 
he  says  that  he  has  yet  to  see  the  clay  that  will  not  salt- 
glaze.  In  another  part  he  says:  “To  say  that  any  clay 
or  stone  that  will  stand  the  intense  heating  necessary  to 
vaporize  the  salt  will  not  salt-glaze  is  nonsense.”  He 
adds:  “There  the  whole  question  of  salt-glazing  is  in  a 
nutshell.”  Not  by  a  long  way. 

I  will  ask  “A  Clayworker”  a  few  questions,  namely. 
Can  he  tell  us  why  some  pipe  showing  a  bright  glaze  after 
salting  loses  that  glaze  (or,  more  correctly  speaking),  the 
lustre  of  the  glaze  in  a  few  hours  after  salting?  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  glaze  is  still  there,  but  the  shine  is  gone.  In 
the  case  in  mind,  no  argument  will  hold  water  that  the 
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sulphur  in  the  coal  destroyed  the  glaze,  for  Indiana 
screened  coal  very  low  in  sulphur  was  used;  the  kilns 
were  burned  at  a  high  heat  cones  two  and  three  on  trial 
stand  in  the  door  down.' 

Another  question:  Why  is  it  (if  it  is  not  the  clay  that 
glazes)  that  any  clay  if  it  is  fired  hot  enough  will  get  out 
of  shape,  fuse  and  practically  turn  into  glass,  which  is 
the  first  glaze  we  have? 

“A  Clayworker”  further  states  that  he  is  not  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  salt  and  the  necessity  of  varia¬ 
ble  methods  in  using  it  together  with  the  right  principles 
of  kiln  construction  is  little  understood. 

My  opinion  is  this:  I  believe  and  the  products  of  most 
sewer  pipe  plants  prove  that  the  use  of  salt  is  fully  under¬ 
stood,  and,  as  to  the  necessity  of  variable  methods,  that 
one  method  will  answer,  if  the  clay  will  glaze,  I  say  that  it 
is  not  the  salt;  any  kind  of  salt,  from  the  purest,  granu¬ 
lated  rock  salt  to  the  dirty,  fine-grained  packing  house 
salt,  will  produce  a  good  salt  glaze,  if,  again,  the  clay  is 
of  the  right  composition.  Now  here  is  the  point:  If  “A 
Clayworker”  will  admit  that  the  material  out  of  which 
glazed  ware  is  made  is  composed  of  some  ingredients 
other  than  clay,  I  comprehend  why  he  says  that  it  is  not 
the  clay  that  glazes.  But  he  knows  that  in  a  practical 
way  the  composition  of  earthy  material  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sewer  pipe  and  stoneware  is  always  called  clay, 
and  therefore  we  say  in  practice  that  a  clay  will  glaze 
or  it  will  not  glaze.  Further,  about  the  use  of  salt  not 
being  understood.  If  the  clay  will  glaze  and  the  kiln  has 
been  heated  up  to  the  proper  condition,  that  is,  if  the 
ware  seems  to  be  hard  enough  and  shows  a  fire  flash  and 
the  fires  are  clean  with  a  good  bed  of  live  coal,  my  little 
boy  can  throw  the  salt  in  and  produce  as  good  a  glaze 
as  the  most  experienced  practical  or  technical  man. 

Then  “A  Clayworker”  says  that  the  right  principle  of 
kiln  construction  is  little  understood.  There  “A  Clay¬ 
worker”  is  mistaken.  If  he  has  a  better  sewer  pipe  kiln 
bottom,  he  will  try  to  introduce  it  in  some  plants,  he  will 
find  that  he  will  have  to  talk  very  convincing  and  show 
where  his  improvement  is.  We  have  now,  in  general  use, 
the  so-called  spider  bottom,  that  is,  a  well-hole  in  the 
center  with  flues  leading  to  it  from  the  sides  of  the  kiln. 
Then  we  have  the  circular  flue  bottom,  which  has  a  flue 
extending  around  the  kiln  in  front  of  the  bags.  Smaller 
flues  from  between  the  bags  leading  to  the  circular  flue 
and  other  flues  leading  from  it  to  the  center  of  the  kiln. 
Then  we  have  the  blind  bottom,  which  I  consider  in  a 
class  by  itself,  if  properly  constructed.  I  believe  there 
is  very  little  room  for  improvement  in  kiln  bottoms  for 
glazing  purposes  as  now  in  use  all  over  the  United  States. 
I  don’t  know  whether  they  have  something  better  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Germany  or  anywhere  else.  I  believe  if  there  was 
something  better  in  use  somewhere  else  the  American 
sewer  pipe  manufacturers  would  have  it,  for  they  have  the 
distinction  of  having  eagle  eyes. 

“A  Clayworker”  also  advises  the  Indiana  manufacturer 
that  if  he  intends  to  glaze  his  drain  tile  he  had  better 
abandon  the  idea  for  practical  as  well  as  economic  rea¬ 
sons,  because  drain  tile  cannot  be  too  porous  if  well 
burned.  The  old  idea  that  a  tile  should  be  porous  so  as 
to  absorb  the  water  has  long  since  been  exploded,  proven 
erroneous,  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  string  of  tile  will 
take  in  at  the  joints  all  the  water  the  drain  will  carry.  A 
porous  tile  even  burned  hard  is  weak  and  breaks  easily  in 
handling. 

“A  Clayworker”  says  also  in  his  article,  “Practice  vs. 
Theory,”  that  salt  glazing  is  a  method  where  rules  of 
chemistry  fail  to  assist,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  in  use,  is  a  mat¬ 


ter  of  trusting  to  Providence,  by  99-9/10  per  cent  of  clay 
product  burners,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  that. 

There  are  over  300  sewer  pipe  plants  in  the  United 
States  besides  the  stoneware  plants,  where  salt  glazing  is 
in  use.  Does  “A  Clayworker”  mean  to  say  that  out  of 
over  300  burners  only  2  or  3  understood  salt  glazing? 
Does  he  believe  that  99  out  of  100  pipe  manufacturers  are 
paying  men  more  than  average  salaries  who  don’t  under¬ 
stand  salt  glazing?  You  see  I  don’t  take  99-9/10  really 
as  a  basis,  for  if  I  did  there  would  be  not  one  burner, 
but  only  1/10  of  one  in  a  hundred  knowing  how  to  use 
salt,  and,  as  1/10  of  a  man  is  an  impossibility,  I  therefore 
do  not  consider  1/10  at  all.  It  takes  fully  10/10  to  make 
a  full-sized  burner. 

“A  Clayworker”  further  says  that  great  things  will  be 
done  yet  with  salt  as  a  glaze.  I  doubt  it.  Its  use  will 
be  limited  to  glazing  sewer  pipe,  brick  and  stoneware,  but 
I  believe  that  the  man  who  discovers  a  cheaper  material 
for  glazing  will  make  a  fortune,  if  that  glaze  is  as  good 
as  the  salt  glaze.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  anything  else- 
will  be  cheaper  than  salt. 

Another  thing  I  believe  to  be  possible  is  that  instead  of 
throwing  the  salt  on  the  fire,  the  salt  can  be  introduced 
into  the  kiln  through  an  opening  in  the  center  in  the 
crown.  The  salt  is  placed  in  a  hopper  and  passes  through- 
rollers  run  by  a  motor  into  a  clay  pipe  into  the  kiln  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  fires.  The  salt  being  finely  crushed 
falls  through  the  clay  pipe  in  small  quantities  and  is  kept 
going  until  the  trial  pieces  show  the  necessary  glaze,  or 
the  salt  may  be  dissolved  at  one  place  in  the  tank  and’ 
supplied  through  galvanized  iron  pipe  (others  would  rust) 
to  the  kilns  in  the  form  of  salt-brine,  running  in  a  thin 
stream  or  better,  sprayed  under  pressure  on  the  fires  or 
some  other  method  may  come  into  use. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  “A  Clayworker”  that  he  will  ex¬ 
periment  along  these  lines  and  solve  the  problem.  I  don’t 
think  that  we  99-9/10  per  cent  of  clay  products  burners- 
have  enough  brains  to  undertake  anything  of  the  kind. 
In  regard  to  salt  glazing  being  a  method  where  chemistry 
fails  to  assist,  I  can  assure  “A  Clayworker”  that  chemistry 
can  tell  us  whether  we  can  salt  glaze  a  certain  clay  or 
not.  If  the  chemical  analysis  shows  a  clay  to  be  high  in 
alkalies,  high  in  alumina  and  low  in  silica,  we  will  experi¬ 
ment  by  using  such  clay  as  will  be  difficult  to  glaze,  and, 
owing  to  the  fluxes  present,  it  will  easily  cripple  and  get 
out  of  shape  when  trying  to  raise  heat  enough  to  glaze  it, 
and,  if  it  does  not  glaze,  the  glaze  will  not  stay  on. 
“Why?”  Owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  alkalies.  On> 
the  other  hand,  when  a  chemical  analysis  shows  a  clay  to- 
be  low  in  alkalies  or  free  from  it,  and  shows  10  to  23%- 
alumina  and  from  60  to  80%  of  silica,  we  can  depend  that 
such  clay  will  glaze  easily  and  stand  up  well  under  firer 
owing  to  the  low  percent  of  alkalies  contained  and  the 
possesson  of  the  proper  amount  of  glazing  property, 
silica,  without  which  the  soda  in  the  salt  can  not  produce 
a  glaze.  There  is  the  whole  question  of  salt  glazing  in  a. 
nutshell,  large  enough  to  hold  everything  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  about  salt  glazing.  This  is  just  as  I  look  at  the 
salt  glazing  question.  Anton  Vogt. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Baird  of  Milton,  la.,  has  purchased  the  plant 
of  the  Villisca  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  but  states  that  he- 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  operate  the  plant  until  next 
year,  when  he  will  purchase  machinery  and  engage  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  manufacture  of  tile.  The  plant  property  is- 
comprised  of  13  acres  of  clay  and  shale,  and  is  located  on 
the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  70  miles  from  Omaha,  making  a  con¬ 
venient  location  for  shipping. 


CONCRETE  PIPE  DEVELOPMENTS. 

Considerable  discussion  in  engineering  circles,  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  unearthing  of  an  old  concrete 
sewer  on  the  site  of  the  old  Transit  House  in  the  Stock 
Yards  District,  Chicago.  Fire  destroyed  the  hotel  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter. 

A  concrete  enthusiast  wrote  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  May  1st  issue  of  “Engineering  &  Contracting,” 


Concrete  Sewer  Pipe,  Stock  Yards  District,  Chicago,  Showing 
Longitudinal  Cracks. 


describing  in  glowing,  if  not  exact  terms,  the  remarkable 
condition  of  the  pipe  after  40  years’  service.  This  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  International  Clay  Products 
Bureau  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Tefft,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bureau,  with  customary  vigor 
succeeded  in  having  a  thorough  investigation  and  reports 
made,  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Sewers  in  Chicago  and 
a  consulting  engineer,  which  put  a  different  phase  on  the 
matter,  and  turned  what  appeared  to  be  a  stinging  defeat 
for  vitrified  pipe  into  a  glowing  victory. 

A  visit  by  “Brick  and  Clay  Record’s”  representative  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  two  concrete  sewers  and  two  vitrified 
sewers  were  running  into  the  manhole.  The  concrete 


sewers  were  disintegrated,  foul,  soaked  full  of  sewage  like- 
a  sponge,  and  not  only  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  where  the- 
sewage  flows,  showed  the  effects  of  the  sewage,  whether 
acids,  gases  or  whatever  it  is  that  sewage  carries  with 
it,  but  the  arch  of  the  sewer  is  honeycombed,  spongy  and 
rotten,  the  cement  eaten  out  of  the  pipe  and  the  gravel 
exposed.  The  two  vitrified  pipe  sewers  running  into  this 
sewer  are  in  fine  condition  and  also  the  brick  in  the  man- 


Old  Concrete  Sewer  at  Manhole,  Showing  End  Disintegrated 

by  Sewer  Gas. 

hole.  And  while  the  brick  are  not  of  first  class  quality,, 
it  shows  that  almost  any  kind  of  a  burned  clay  brick  will 
stand  the  effects  of  acids  and  gases  better  than  cement. 

Owing  to  the  surrounding  conditions  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  a  good  photograph  of  the  manhole,  but  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations  give  a  fair  conception  of  the 
condition  of  the  pipe.  It  is  important  to  clay  manufac¬ 
turers  to  note  that,  at  this  time  cement  pipe  interests  are 
making  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  a  foot-hold  in  Chicago, 
and  no  opportunity  is  neglected  to  push  their  product  to 
the  front. 

The  argument  that  the  cement  people  put  up,  is  that  the 
sewer  in  question  was  built  of  natural  cement.  Oni 
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turning  to  several  of  the  leading  cement  journals,  we  note 
they  state  that  natural  cement  has  certain  character¬ 
istics  making  it  superior  to  Portland  cement  for  carrying 
water  and  for  sea-wall  work.  Now,  if  the  old  natural  ce¬ 
ments  will  not  make  a  good  sewer,  which  this  case  and 
the  Kansas  City  case  unearthed  a  year  or  so  ago  has 
certainly  proven,  and  as  cement  engineers  are  agreed  that 
Portland  cements  are  not  satisfactory  for  water  conduits 
and  sea-wall  work,  it  seems  that  they  have  very  little  left 
in  the  way  of  arguments  for  the  use  of  cement  pipe.  They 
propose  to  mix  the  two  cements;  but  it  is  scarcely  reason- 


condition  of  Concrete  Sewer  Pipe  Unearthed  in  Stock  Yards 

District,  Chicago. 


able  to  suppose  that  if  neither  of  them  will  stand  the 
action  of  the  water,  that  the  combination  of  the  two  will 
any  more  effectually  withstand  the  action  of  sewage  and 
sewage  gases.  The  use  of  concrete  pipe  in  sizes  36  ins. 
and  over  in  the  city  of  Chicago  would  mean  the  loss  of 
the  sale  of  many  millions  of  brick  annually. 

T  he  original  article  which  appeared  in  “Engineering  and 
Contracting'  and  Mr.  Tefft’s  answer  and  reports  of  engi¬ 
neers  follow: 

Concrete  Pipe  Sewer  in  Service  for  Over  40  Years. 

(May  1st.  “Engineering  and  Contracting.’’) 

1  he  accompanying  view  shows  a  concrete  pipe  sewer  which 
has  been  in  service  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  Chicago 
for  o\  er  40  years.  The  exact  date  of  installation  of  the  sewer 
is  not  known.  Old  employees  at  the  yards  know  that  the  sewer 
was  in  service  at  least  40  years  and  believe  that  it  was  in 
service  for  47  years.  The  holes  broken  in  the  pipe  were  made 
recently  when  the  surrounding  earth  and  rubbish  was  being 
excavated  and  cleaned  up  in  establishing  the  grade  for  a  new 
building,  and  to  provide  pieces  for  examination. 

1  his  sewer  served  the  Transit  House,  a  hotel  which  was  in 
sendee  from  December,  1865,  to  January,  1912.  The  Transit 
House  burned  last  January  and  in  clearing  away  the  ruins  this 


sewer  was  uncovered.  The  sewer  will  be  used  again  for  the 
new  Stock  Yards  Inn,  which  is  now  under  construction.  The 
short  portion  shown  will  be  removed  so  thft  a  smaller  pipe 
can  be  laid  under  the  grade  of  the  new  building,  but  the  main 
part  of  the  original  sewer  will  remain  in  use  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing.  The  new  pipe  will  enter  the  old  one  at  the  foundation  wall 
shown. 

The  sewer  was  constructed  of  pipe  2  ins.  thick,  16  ins.  in  in¬ 
side  diameter,  and  2y2  ft.  long.  Bevel  joints  were  used.  The 
pipe  were  bought  on  the  market.  A  gravel  concrete  was  used, 
persumably  with  natural  cement. 

The  writer  made  a  careful  hand  and  eye  examination  of  the 
pipe  and  found  it  in  good  condition.  Small  pieces  of  the  pipe 
were  broken  off,  at  the  holes  shown  in  the  view,  by  means  of 
a  pick.  Some  of  the  gravel  stones  were  broken  in  two  in 
breaking  out  the  pieces  for  examination.  A  piece  broken  from 
the  invert  of  the  pipe  was  of  equal  strength  with  the  pieces 
broken  out  of  the  top.  The  fracture  showed  a  uniform  color 
across  the  section.  In  striking  the  pieces  removed  from  the 
invert  with  a  pick  it  was  noticed  that  the  material  was  some¬ 
what  softer  for  the  one-eighth  inch  of  thickness  lying  next  to 
the  sewage  than  the  balance  of  the  section.  The  portion  of 
the  sewer  examined  has  always  handled  comparatively  fresh 
house  sewage. 

The  writer  was  unable  to  find  out  who  manufactured  the 
pipe,  and  the  methods  and  proportions  of  materials  used  in  its 
manufacture.  The  age  of  the  pipe  and  its  good  condition  make 
it  of  interest.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
and  Transit  Co.,  Mr.  Rogers,  called  the  writer’s  attention  to  this 
sewer  and  gave  some  of  the  information  on  which  the  fore¬ 
going  description  is  based. 

Further  Comment  on  the  Old  Concrete  Sewer  in  the  Chicago 

Stock  Yards, 

(May  22,  “Engineering  and  Contracting”) 

Sirs:  I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  which  appeared  on 
page  497  of  your  May  1st  issue,  and  have  considered  the  sewer 
which  you  have  described  of  sufficient  importance  to  get  a  re¬ 
port  on  it  by  a  consulting  engineer  practicing  in  Chicago  and 
also  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Sewer  Pipe  for  the  City  of 
Chicago.  Great  discrepancies  appear  between  these  reports 
which  have  come  to  me  and  the  general  tenor  of  your  article, 
which  may  be  explained,  however,  by  the  fact  that  your  staff 
writer  was  looking  upon  the  material  itself  as  a  phenomenon 
interesting  solely  to  engineers,  whereas  the  engineers  who  re¬ 
ported  to  me  looked  upon  the  thing  in  a  broader  sense  and  have 
reported  the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture.  < 

In  these  days  when  the  public  are  so  much  interested  in 
proper  sanitation,  even  to  the  extent  of  depriving  themselves 
of  drinking  cups,  towels  and  other  old-time  conveniences,  it  is 
very  important  that  their  attention  should  also  be  rightly  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  matter  of  sewers  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  sanitation,  and  one  without  which  all  of  our 
other  efforts  in  that  direction  are  brought  to  a  standstill. 

According  to  the  statements  of  your  staff  writer,  the  condition 
of  this  old  concrete  sewer  is  rather  remarkable,  considering  the 
time  it  has  been  in  service.  It  is  indeed  very  unusual  for  a 
concrete  sewer  of  this  description  to  last  40  years  or  anything 
like  that  time,  and  his  findings  seem  to  prove  the  very  recent 
opinions  of  some  of  our  engineers  that  for  purposes  of  convey¬ 
ing  water  and  sewage  the  natural  cements  have  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  which  make  them  Superior  for  this  particular  pur¬ 
pose  to  the  Portland  cement.  So  far  so  good.  But  lest  engi¬ 
neers  and  other  people  reading  this  article  should  gather  from 
it  that  any  material  is  good  enough  for  sfewers;  and  has  the 
power  of  lasting  in  that  capacity,  we  suggest  that  you  publish 
the  reports  which  have  been  madd  to  Ud  by  the  Engineer  and 
Inspector  in  your  city,  to  show  that  although  the  material  has 
indeed  shown  phenomenal  lasting  powers  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  has  not  fulfilled  by  any  means  its  purpose  as  a  con¬ 
duit  for  sewage,  but  has,  by  gradual  disintegration  and  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  material  which  it  carried,  become  entirely  un¬ 
sound  from  a  structural  standpoint,  has  accumulated  much  filth 
which  would  have  scoured  out  of  and  passed  through  a  fire- 
glazed  material,  and  has  allowed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  to 
permeate  the  surrounding  ground  to  render  the  neighboring  con¬ 
ditions  anything  but  safe  and  sanitary. 

I  am  also  sending  you  samples  of  this  concrete  pipe,  and 
samples  of  the  deposit  adhering  to  its  inner  surface,  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  polluted  earth  dug  from  the  outside  of  the  sewer,  from 
which  you  may  be  able  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  10,  1912.  G.  H.  Tefft. 

Report  of  W.  S.  Shields,  Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago. 

The  sewer  is  constructed  of  what  appears  to  be  concrete  pipe, 
made  in  sections  30  ins.  long  with  tapered  joints  and  cemented 
with  what  appears  to  be  Utica  cement.  The  sections  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  constructed  of  natural  cement  and 
gravel.  The  shell  originally  was  probably  intended  to  be  2  ins. 
thick,  but  at  the  present  time  its  average  thickness  is  about 
1 %  ms. 

The  present  exposed  portion  of  the  sewer,  I  am  told,  was 
under  the  boiler  room  of  the  old  Transit  House,  and  the  top  of 
the  sewer  is  about  5  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  alley, 
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and  so  far  as  could  be  learned  among  the  old  employes  of  the 
Stock  Yards  Company  the  sewer  had  been  constructed  some¬ 
where  between  40  and  47  years. 

I  found  some  30  ft.  of  this  sewer  uncovered  above  the  invert 
as  shown  in  the  cut  in  “Engineering  and  Contracting.”  The  re¬ 
moval  of  a  brick  wall  in  the  vicinity  caused  the  destruction  of 
several  additional  sections  than  shown  in  the  cut  by  a  portion 
of  a  brick  wall  falling  upon  it  and  breaking  it  in.  However, 
there  ave  thirteen  sections  of  tl  *■  me  exposed,  three  or  four 
of  which  have  their  tops  broken  open. 

I  found  that  all  sections  exposed  were  cracked  longitudinally 
along  the  top  and  that  those  from  which  the  top  had  been  re¬ 
moved  were  cracked  along  the  bottom,  and  I  assume  that  all 
are  cracked  in  bottom,  as  they  are  somewhat  flattened.  Nearly 
all  the  sections  were  cracked  across  in  several  places  and  many 
were  cracked  along  the  side  near  the  top  of  the  invert.  The 
crack  along  the  top  is  noticeable  in  the  photographs.  One  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  pipe  has  been  patched  with  a  large  piece  of  tile 
pire  cemented  in  place. 

The  sewer  has  not,  at  least  of  late  years,  carried  a  great 
amount  of  sewage,  and  at  the  present  time  is  only  receiving 


Piece  Removed  from  About  Mid-point  of  Concrete  Sewer,  Show¬ 
ing  Disintegration  of  Surface  by  Sewage. 


kitchen  sewage  from  some  adjoining  buildings.  The  grade  is 
very  flat  and  the  interior  of  the  pipe  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  half  full  of  water.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
5 ins.  of  water  and  sludge  standing  in  it.  A  heavy  coat  of 
sediment  has  been  deposited  on  the  interior  of  the  pipe  below 
the  water  line.  This  has  probably  been  on  for  a  number  Qf 
years,  and  is  such  a  coating  as  might  be  formed  by  the  grease 
or  scum  which  would  gather  on  the  surface  of  sewage  under 
such  conditions.  This  coating  is  from  %  to  %  in.  thick  and  by 
removing  it  some  of  the  cement  and  sand  comes  away  with  it, 
leaving  a  rough  surface  caused  by  pebbles  projecting  from  the 
concrete. 

I  was  told  that  the  sewer  had  been  uncovered  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  rain  for  some  four  weeks,  and  the  upper  portion 
was  quite  dry  and  may  have  been  affected  by  the  atmosphere. 
The  lower  part  was  wet  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
submerged  continually.  The  pipe  was  easily  torn  apart  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  removing  pieces  of  broken  pipe  with 
the  hand,  particularly  in  the  lower  half  of  the  sewer  the  con¬ 
crete  was  brittle  and  could  be  broken  off  in  pieces  by  pressing 
against  it  with  the  foot. 

The  pieces  broken  from  the  sewer  are  brittle  and  it  was  not 


difficult  to  pick  out  the  gravel  stones  from  the  surface  of  the 
fresh  fractures. 

In  my  opinion  the  sewer  if  undisturbed  might  last  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  under  the  existing  service  and  conditions.  The 
coating  on  the  inside  indicates  that  there  has  been  no  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  water  carried  by  the  sewer.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  sewer  is  very  poor,  but  favorable  to  the  life 
of  the  pipe,  for  had  it  been  laid  to  a  grade  which  would  have 
given  a  scouring  velocity,  or  had  the  sewer  been  flooded,  the 
coating  would  have  been  torn  loose  and  carried  away  and  the 
sewer  destroyed. 

Sewer  Pipe  Inspector’s  Report. 

City  of  Chicago,  Board  of  Local  Improvements. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  9,  1912. 

International  Clay  Products  Bureau,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: — 

In  order  to  answer  your  inquiries  about  the  old  concrete 
sewer  recently  exposed  at  the  site  of  the  Transit  House,  Stock 
Yards  district,  in  this  city,  I  have  inspected  the  site  and  find 
that  the  bare  statement  that  the  sewer  has  lasted  forty  years  is 
entirely  misleading.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  original  material 
is  still  in  place,  it  has  apparently  been  for  many  years  in  a 
very  disintegrated  and  unsanitary  condition,  carrying  very  lit¬ 
tle  sewage  and  containing  much  deposited  filth.  The  pipe, 
which  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  good  dense  mixture  of 
cement,  sand  and  gravel,  is  now  in  such  a  condition  that  both 
the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  pipe  can  be  scratched  off 
with  the  fingers  so  as  to  loosen  the  gravel.  The  entire  section 
is  saturated  with  and  softened  by  sewage  and  all  the  pipes 
exposed  are  cracked  longitudinally  and  across,  allowing  the 
sewage  to  soak  into  the  surrounding  ground. 

In  my  opinion  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  neighborhood 
would  have  been  improved  if  this  sewer  had  not  been  allowed  to 
remain  so  long,  but  had  been  rebuilt  years  ago. 

(Signed)  F.  M.  Finsthwait, 
Chief  Sewer  Pipe  Inspector  of  City  of  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  ACTIVE  ON  THE  COAST. 

Our  California  correspondent  tells  us:  “There  is  a  lot 
of  activity  in  the  sewer  pipe  business  promised  for  the 
coming  summer.  The  towns  of  Anaheim,  Fullerton  and 
Orange,  in  Southern  California,  are  planning  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  common  outfall  sewer  connecting  with  the 
ocean;  the  city  council  of  Covina  is  to  hold  an  election 
to  vote  bonds  amounting  to  $70,000  for  sewer  construc¬ 
tion;  Hemet,  Cal.,  is  to  vote  on  an  issue  of  $30,000  for 
the  same  purpose;  the  towns  of  San  Dimas,  Rio  Vista 
and  Montague,  Cal.,  are  having  plans  made  for  sewer  sys¬ 
tems;  and  various  towns  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  to 
spend  $225,000  on  sewer  work. 

"In  regard  to  the  condition  in  the  sewer  pipe  industry,  on 
the  coast,  Frederick  C.  Davis,  manager  of  the  Pacific  Clay 
Products  Publicity  Bureau,  312  Crocker  Building,  San 
Francisco,  has  this  to  say:  ‘There  seems  to  be  a  brisk 
demand  for  vitrified  sewer  pipe  throughout  the  state. 
While  reinforced  concrete  sewer  pipe  is  sold  at  a  lower 
figure,  still  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  for  vitrified  pipe, 
especially  when  the  cost  is  anywhere  near  the  price  of 
concrete  pipe.’ 

“The  city  of  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  is  soon  to  hold  a  bond 
election  for  the  purpose  of  raising  about  $232,000  for  in¬ 
stalling  a  modern  sewerage  system  in  that  place.  .At  the 
outset  an  expert  report  on  the  proposed  system  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  city  engineer,  C.  B.  Greeley,  A.  K.  War¬ 
ren,  a  local  hydraulic  engineer,  and  C.  P.  Jensen,  a  well 
known  consulting  engineer.  The  following  suggestions 
were  set  forth  in  this  report:  All  sizes  below  30  inches 
should  be  vitrified,  and  the  sizes  30,  36  and  42  inches 
might  either  be  vitrified  pipe  or  reinforced  concrete.  The 
recommendations  of  the  experts’  reports  will  undoubtedly 
be  followed.” 


ONLY  CLAY  PIPE  CAN  WITHSTAND  ACID. 

Concrete  pipe  should  not  be  used  in  districts  where 
there  are  manufacturing  plants  using  acids,  as  only  clay 
pipe  or  vitrified  brick  can  stand  the  acid.  Pipe  makers 
please  note. — Brick  and  Pottery  Trades  Journal. 


ENGINEERS  DISCUSS  HIGHWAY  BUILDING. 

At  the  third  annual  session  of  the  Association  of  State 
Highway  engineers  at  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  Feb.  27th, 
by  means  of  blue  prints  and  pen  drawings,  was  painted  a 
vista  of  good  roads  as  complete,  as  durable  and  efficient  as 
railroad  systems,  in  which  the  wandering  country  lanes 
with  the  teams  mired  in  the  mud,  are  to  give  way  to 
broad  highways  paved  with  brick,  with  auto  trucks  scud¬ 
ding  along  them  for  daily  jaunts  of  sixty  and  seventy 
miles.  The  engineers  saw  town  linked  with  town  and  city 
with  city  by  a  system  of  roads  as  definitely  planned  as  a 
city  street. 

State  Engineer  Discusses  Plan. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson,  city  engineer  of  Illinois  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Association,  discussed  road  building  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“We  are  confronted  by  a  double  problem,”  he  declared. 
“We  are  paving  for  the  present  and  for  the  future  as  well. 
We  have  seen  the  advance  in  the  last  ten  years,  an  ad¬ 
vance  due  almost  wholly  to  automobile  and  truck  traffic 
— mostly  for  semipleasure  jaunts — until  now,  however. 
From  now  on  our  problem  is  one  of  practical  traffic. 
Road  maintenance  in  states  like  New  Jersey  has  increased 
ten  times  in  cost  in  as  many  years.  Where  the  upkeep 
of  the  former  type  of  road  cost  $75  to  $80  a  mile,  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  cost  is  $500  to  $800  a  mile. 

“We  can’t  plan  for  the  present  alone.  We  know  traffic 
is  increasing.  A  daily  haul  of  six  miles  used  to  be  the 
average.  What  is  it  now  with  automobiles  and  trucks? 
Why,  sixty  miles  would  be  a  moderate  estimate.  The 
wear  and  tear  on  the  roads  by  pleasure  cars  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  compared  to  that  of  heavy  trucks  when  they  are 
adopted  more  generally. 

Foundation  Suitable  for  Brick. 

“So  we  are  building  two  roads  at  once.  We  are  laying 
a  road  of  bituminous  macadam,  which  is  suitable  for 
mixed  traffic.  But  we  are  also  allowing  for  the  change 
that  we  know  is  taking  place.  Some  day  the  traffic  will 
require  a  highway  of  such  rigidity  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  such  materials  as  brick  or  cement.  We  are 
providing  for  that  in  that  the  roads  we  are  building  are 
practically  foundations  for  highways  of  the  future.  We 
must  keep  up  with  the  traffic,  but  it  would  not  be  eco¬ 
nomical  to  get  ahead  of  it.  The  boy  must  grow  into  his 
long  trousers  before  they  are  suitable  to  wear.” 

Mr.  Johnson  declared  that  the  meeting  was  in  no  sense 
like  the  typical  good  roads  convention.  He  described  the 
meeting  as  a  gathering  of  technical  men,  the  heads  of 
state  engineering  departments,  who  desired  to  match  their 
ideas  and  see  where  they  could  learn  from  the  experience 
of  others. 

“Take  our  bridge  system,”  he  said.  “It  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  most  advanced,  as  far  as  country 
bridges  are  concerned.  We  can  give  other  states  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  think  about  in  bridge  building.  Also  we 
can  get  lots  of  information  from  them  about  road  build¬ 
ing.  We  are  here  with  drawings  and  maps  and  specifi¬ 
cations.  It  is  purely  a  businesslike  proposition.  Instead 
of  hearing  speeches  on  this  and  that,  we  go  at  the  whole 
problem  by  dividing  it  into  subjects  and  thrash  each  out 
as  we  go  along.” 


MUCH  PAVING  PLANNED. 

Among  the  street  improvements  which  are  under  con¬ 
templation,  we  note  that  Helena,  Ark.,  will  construct  20,- 
000  yards  of  brick  pavement;  Boise  City,  Idaho,  will  lay 
328,200  sq.  yds.  of  paving,  a  portion  of  which  will  be 
brick;  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  pave  a  number  of  streets  with 


brick;  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  will  construct  12,000  yds.  of 
brick  pravement  laid  on  concrete;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  plans 
to  spend  $256,972  in  permanent  street  pavements;  Boone- 
ville,  New  York  is  agitating  the  paving  question,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  State  authorities  recommend  the  use  of 
brick;  at  Fulton,  New  York,  the  State  will  build  three 
miles  of  road,  16  ft.  to  24  ft.  wide,  a  portion  of  which  will 
be  of  brick;  the  Hudson,  New  York,  council  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  paving  of  Warren  street  with  vitrified  brick; 
William  J.  Peach,  village  president,  Pulaski,  New  York, 
favors  the  paving  of  business  sections  of  the  town  with 
brick  and  the  Traction  company,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
will  spend  $90,000  in  paving  during  the  year. 

WELL-PAVED  SOUTHERN  CITY. 

When  the  present  contract  for  paving  with  vitrified 
brick  at  Palatka,  P'la.,  will  have  been  completed,  Palatka 
will  have  to  her  credit  more  miles  of  hard  thoroughfares, 
it  is  said,  to  her  population  than  any  city  in  the  entire 
South.  Practically  all  the  principal  business  and  lateral 
streets,  including  numbers  of  residential  streets,  are  hard¬ 
surfaced  with  brick,  in  widths  varying  from  16  to  24  feet 
for  the  latter  and  the  regulation  width  for  the  former. 
It  is  learned  that  another  similar  proposition  to  do  more 
paving  will  at  an  early  date  be  formulated  and  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  If  it  is  done 
and  ratified  by  the  citizens  another  $50,000  worth  of 
vitrified  brick  streets  will  be  put  down,  increasing  the 
grand  total  to  an  amount  in  the  vicinity  of  $250,000,  and 
the  mileage  to  something  like  20  miles. 


CONCRETE  TO  BE  REPLACED  WITH  BRICK. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  built  a  concrete  tunnel 
about  3,000  feet  long,  at  Gallitzin,  Pa.,  at  the  top  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  about  six  years  ago.  This  tunnel 
has  been  giving  considerable  trouble  for  sometime  past, 
and  orders  have  been  issued  to  replace  this  concrete  with 
brick,  and  the  order  has  been  placed  with  the  Bolivar 
Face  Brick  Co.  for  vitrified  construction  brick,  the  same  as 
was  furnished  for  another  tunnel  built  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Co.  several  years  ago,  which  is  in  perfect 
condition  today  and  has  given  entirely  satisfactory 
service. 


The  city  engineer  of  Linton,  Tnd.,  has  been  instructed 
to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  building  several 
brick  streets  in  that  city  during  the  coming  season. 

Main  Street,  Forest,  Ohio,  is  to  be  payed  with  brick, 
this  summer,  the  brick  to  be  furnished  by  the  Alliance 
(O.)  Brick  Co. 


Paving  brick  and  paving  block  are  to  be  made  at  the 
plant  of  the  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  at  Moyer,  near 
Connellsville,  Pa.  Operations  have  been  suspended  until 
the  new  brick  machinery  can  be  installed.  As  soon  as 
this  improvement  is  completed,  operations  will  start  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  plant  of  the  Winslow  (N.  J.)  Brick  Co.  has  sus¬ 
pended  operations  for  an  indefinite  term.  About  200  men 
are  said  to  be  employed  when  the  factory  is  worked  to 
its  capacity. 


THE  SEBRING  POTTERIES. 

In  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  there  is  a  small  but  rapidly 
growing. town  which  bright  gilt  letters  on  the  Ft.  Wayne 
railroad  station  loudly  proclaims  as  “Sebring.”  As  these 
letters  shine  out  against  the  bright  sun,  so  does  the 
“town”  shine  in  the  light  of  the  prosperity  of  the  ever- 
advancing  pottery  industry  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  only  a  few  short  years  ago  that  the  town  of 
Sebring,  Ohio,  was  farm  and  swamp  land.  However,  to- 


but  would  have  remained  in  East  Liverpool  and  expanded. 
It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  East  Liverpool  had 
they  remained  there. 

The  first  pottery  built  at  Sebring  was  jointly  owned 
by  the  five  Sebring  brothers  who  operated  under  the  title 
of  the  E.  H.  Sebring  Pottery  Co.  Among  the  things 
which  shaped  the  future  of  the  company  was  the  securing 
of  a  large  unimproved  acreage  and  the  proviso  that  “no 
land  shall  be  used  whereupon  liquor  shall  be  sold.”  There- 


The  Five  Sebring  Bros. — Reading  from  left  to  right:  .  F.  A.  Sebring,  O.  H.  Sebring,  G.  E.  Sebring,  E.  H.  Sebring, 

F.  E-  Sebring. 


day,  it  has  paved  streets,  five  large  domestic  pottery  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants,  numerous  small  industries,  and  a  clay 
forming  plant.  The  latter,  however,  was  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  December. 

All  these  things,  even  to  the  town  itself,  will  be  a  last¬ 
ing  monument  to  the  Sebring  brothers,  formerly  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  one  small  pottery  at  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

Classed  by  those  who  intimately  knew  them  as  “live 


fore,  the  citizenship  of  Sebring  is  of  the  highest  possible 
type. 

There  are  at  present  five  different  pottery  companies 
in  the  town,  and  though  all  are  operated  independently, 
they  are  all  united  by  a  strong  bond — the  bond  of  blood 
relationship,  as  they  all  are  controlled  by  the  five  broth¬ 
ers.  The  sons  of  the  elder  George  Sebring,  after  whom 
the  town  was  named,  are  working  together  with  a  com¬ 
mon  aim,  the  advancement  of  their  town.  They  are  as- 


Plant  of  the  Saxon  China  Co.,  at  Sebring,  Ohio. 


wires,”  the  five  Sebring  brothers  through  their  combined 
efforts,  in  this  small  town,  do  an  annual  business  with  less 
than  40  kilns,  of  close  to  $5,000,000,  and,  in  the  pottery 
trades  (pardon  the  expression)  this  is  “some  business.’ 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  had  all  things  been  equal, 
the  Sebring  brothers  would  not  have  started  a  new  town, 


sociated  not  only  in  the  potteries,  but  in  the  bank,  in  the 
land  company,  automobile  factory,  and  in  the  other  prin¬ 
cipal  interests  of  the  town.  So  far  they  have  proven  ir¬ 
resistible.  They  are  now  branching  out  into  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  who  knows  bu.t  some  day  the  house 
of  Sebring  will  be  as  famous  as  that  other  family  of 
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brothers  which  is  popularly  believed  to  own  half  of 
Alaska. 

As  before  stated,  the  first  pottery  in  the  town  was  that 
of  the  E.  H.  Sebring  Co.,  erected  by  E.  H.  Sebring  in 
the  fall  of  1899.  The  next  was  that  of  the  Sebring  Pot¬ 
ter}"  Co.,  established  in  1900  by  F.  A.  Sebring.  The  French 
China  Co.  was  established  a  year  later  by  Oliver  H. 
Sebring,  the  Limoges  China  Co.,  in  1903  by  F.  A.  Sebring, 
whose  son-in-law,  W.  I.  Gahris,  is  manager.  In  1905  and 
1906  the  four  potteries  increased  their  output  by  fifty 
per  cent.  In  1910  the  Saxon  Pottery,  established  by  Fred 
E.  Sebring,  was  erected  and  is  now  doing  an  active  busi¬ 
ness.  These  five  and  the  Gem  Clay  Forming  Co.,  which 
makes  clay  rings  and  novelties,  have  a  combined  battery 
of  about  forty  kilns. 

The  potteries  employ  1,800  people,  the  Gem  about  125. 
The  payroll  of  the  five  Sebring  potteries  amounts  to  $20,- 
000  a  week  or  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  annual  product  passes  the  $5,000,000  mark. 
The  potteries  use  $10,000  worth  of  gold  for  decoration  and 
$100,000  worth  of  gas  for  firing  in  a  year.  They  have 
never  shut  down,  but  all  continued  to  operate  through  the 
panic  on  as  large  a  scale  as  before.  Their  method  of 
decorating  is  said  to  be  far  in  advance  of  that  of  any 
other  pottery  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  The 
credit  for  this  is  due  to  Orville  Sebring,  a  young  Har¬ 
vard  man,  who,  by  a  simple  invention  made  a  great  re¬ 
duction  in  the  amount  of  labor  required,  and  consequently 
in  the  cost  of  production. 

All  grades  of  pottery  are  turned  put  at  the  Sebring 
potteries,  from  the  thick  heavy  ware  used  in  hotels  to 
very  fine  dinner  sets  of  150  pieces  or  more. 

In  the  sample  room  of  one  of  the  potteries,  Sebring 
ware  and  imported  French  china  are  displayed  side  by 
side,  and  the  novice  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
the  two.  The  actual  difference  is  that  the  Mahoning 
county  product  is  a  little  whiter  than  the  imported  and 
is  opaque,  while  the  imported  is  translucent.  The  cost 
of  the  home  product  is  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  French. 
In  addition,  the  potteries  are  now  making  beautiful  vases, 
Japanese  in  shape  and  design,  which  bring  as  high  as 
$25  apiece.  These  facts  will  surprise  a  great  many,  for 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Sebring  potteries  em¬ 
ploy  skilled  decorators  brought  over  for  this  purpose 
from  England  and  Germany,  who  receive  large  salaries. 

Workmen  who  do  the  less  artistic  work  are  wonderfully 
skillful  and  can  shape  a  pitcher  or  stamp  on  a  decoration 
more  rapidly,  almost,  than  the  eye  can  follow  the  move¬ 
ment. 


NEW  GLAZING  PROCESS. 

Medical  records  and  labor  statistics  show  the  disastrous 
effects  of  lead  poisoning  among  pottery  workers.  On 
account  of  this  fact  the  British  government  has  been 
legislating  upon  the  subject  of  lead  poisoning  among  pot¬ 
tery  workers.  Heretofore,  there  seemed  to  be  no  remedy 
for  the  trouble,  as  there  was  no  other  process  known 
which  would  work  to  advantage  for  glazing  pottery  other 
than  by  the  use  of  lead.  We  are  informed,  however,  that 
Mr.  L.  Roden,  607  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
experimenting  along  these  lines  and  has  evolved  a  system 
whereby  pottery  may  be  glazed  more  satisfactorily  and  at 
a  much  less  cost  with  a  process  in  which  there  is  no 
lead  used.  If  this  process  proves  to  be  all  that  is  indi¬ 
cated  it  will  mean  the  entire  wiping  out  of  the  scourge 
of  the  century  in  the  lives  of  pottery  workers. 

In  this  connection  the  following  from  the  “Medical 
Record”  is  of  especial  interest: 


Two  reports  have  been  issued  in  Great  Britain  dealing 
with  the  dangers  to  health  attending  those  who  work  in 
pottery  manufactories.  The  menace  to  health  from  this 
kind  of  employment  is  due  to  the  use  of  lead  compounds 
in  making  pottery,  rendering  the  workers  liable  to  lead 
poisoning,  and  to  the  injury  to  health  arising’  from  the 
inhalation  of  dust.  The  inhalation  of  dust  of  flint  and 
clay  is  known  as  potter’s  rot.  Dr.  Russell  reported  that 
no  less  than  52  per  cent  of  potters  over  50  showed  signs 
of  lung  disease,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Shafflebotham,  bron¬ 
chitis  caused  44  times  more  deaths  among  pottery  work¬ 
ers  than  among  the  general  population. 

The  liability  to  and  the  contraction  of  plumbism  is  a  far 
more  serious  matter  among  pottery  workers  than  are  the 
dust-caused  diseases.  The  pottery  processes  in  which 
lead  is  used  employ  in  Great  Britain  about  7,000  workers, 
and  of  these  100  or  thereabouts  are  attacked  by  lead 
poisoning  every  year.  The  evil,  however,  is  much  larger 
than  the  figures  of  cases  indicate.  Many  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  are  concealed.  In  addition  to  the  actual  tabu¬ 
lated  cases,  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  general 
health  of  a  considerable  number  of  workers  is  impaired. 
Many  of  the  pottery  workers  are  girls  and  married 
women,  and  a  grave  consideration  of  the  question  is  the 
effect  of  lead  poisoning  upon  maternity.  Thirty-one  out 
of  121  mothers  who  were  lead  workers  previous  to  mar¬ 
riage  had  miscarriages,  and  21  out  of  70  mothers  who 
worked  at  lead  processes  after  marriage  were  subject  to 
miscarriage. 

Lead  poisoning  is  a  very  insidious  form  of  poisoning, 
and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  exerts  an  injurious  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  worker.  Of  course,  a  tired  or  under¬ 
nourished  worker  is  more  prone  to  be  poisoned  than  a 
healthy  individual,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  essential  that 
those  who  work  in  lead  pottery  manufactories  should  be 
as  well  nourished  as  possible. 

The  British  report  recommends  that  employers  should 
supply  their  employes,  especially  the  delicate  ones  and  the 
girls  and  women,  with  milk  or  milk  and  cocoa  before  they 
commence  work  and  at  intervals  after.  But  Miss  Gertrude 
Tuckwell,  the  only  woman  inspector  who  signed  the  re¬ 
port,  makes  a  more  sensible  suggestion — that  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  pottery  can  be  made  without 
lead  glazing,  the  use  of  lead  should  be  prohibited  in  its 
manufacture.  A  British  labor  paper,  commenting  on  the 
matter,  makes  the  humane  recommendation  that  lead- 
glazed  pottery  should  be  bovcotted.  It  is  now  beginning 
to  be  widely  recognized  and  appreciated  that  human  life 
and  health  are  of  more  value  than  the  amassing  of  riches, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  wise  principle 
will  be  acted  on. 


ATTRACTIVE  KITCHEN  UTENSILS. 

Almost  any  housewife  would  be  pleased  to  use  the  ar¬ 
tistic  looking  cooking  utensils,  illustrated  herewith,  which 


Cooking  utensils  made  at  the  Baldoser  &  Pace  Pottery, 
Zanesville,  O. 


are  the  product  of  the  Baldoser-Pace  Pottery  Co.,  Rose¬ 
ville,  O.,  of  which  O.  F.  Pace  is  manager.  This  company 
made  250,000  pieces  of  cooking  utensils  during  1911. 


REPORTS  BUSINESS  GOOD. 

Frank  McClellan,  sales-manager  for  the  Arnold-Crea- 
ger  Co.,  New  London,  Ohio,  was  a  pleasant  caller  at  our 
offices  Monday,  May  24th.  He  reports  that  business  condi¬ 
tions  are  improving  rapidly  and  that  the  Arnold-Creager 
Co.  is  enjoying  an  excellent  business  at  the  present  time. 


June  1,  1912. 
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IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION. 

Features  of  New  Illinois  Law  for  Compensation  of 
Injured  Employes. 

On  May  1,  1912,  there  went  into  effect,  in  Illinois,  an 
act  approved  June  10,  1911,  providing  for  compensation 
for  injuries  to  certain  employes.  The  act  itself  is  quite 
lengthy,  but  some  of  its  leading  features  are  that  its 
provisions  shall  apply  to  every  employer  in  the  state  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  building,  maintaining  or  demolishing  of  any 
structure;  in  any  construction  or  electrical  work;  in  the 
business  of  carriage  by  land  or  water  and  loading  and 
unloading  in  connection  therewith  (except  as  to  carriers 
who  shall  be  construed  to  be  excluded  therefrom  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  liability  to  their  em¬ 
ployes  for  personal  injuries  while  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  where  such  laws  are  held  to  be  exclusive  of 
all  state  regulations  providing  compensation  for  accidental 
injuries  or  death  suffered  in  the  course  of  employment); 
in  operating  general  or  terminal  storehouses;  in  mining, 
surface  mining,  or  quarrying;  in  any  enterprise,  or  branch 
thereof,  in  which  explosive  materials  are  manufactured, 
handled  or  used  in  dangerous  quantities;  in  any  enter¬ 
prise  wherein  molten  metal  or  injurious  gases  or  vapors 
or  inflammable  fluids  are  manufactured,  used,  generated, 
stored  or  conveyed  in  dangerous  quantities;  and  in  any 
enterprise  in  which  statutory  regulations  are  now  or  shall 
hereafter  be  imposed  for  the  guarding,  using  or  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  machinery  or  appliances,  or  for  the  protection  and 
safeguarding  of  employes  therein,  each  of  which  employ¬ 
ments  is  hereby  determined  to  be  especially  dangerous. 

Any  employer  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  in 
this  state  may  elect  to  provide  and  pay  compensation  for 
injuries  sustained  by  any  employe  arising  out.  of  and  in  the 
course  of  the  employment  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  thereby  relieve  himself  from  any  liability 
for  the  recovery  of  damages,  except  as  herein  provided. 
If,  however,  any  such  employer  shall  elect  not  to  provide 
and  pay  the  compensation  to  any  employe  who  has  elected 
to  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  he  shall  not  escape  liability  for  injuries 
sustained  by  such  employe  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  such  employment,  because: 

1.  The  employe  assumed  the  risks  of  the  employer’s 

business. 

2.  The  injury  or  death  was  caused  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant. 

3.  The  injury  or  death  was  proximately  caused  by  the 
contributory  negligence  of  the  employe,  but  such  con¬ 
tributory  negligence  shall  be  considered  by  the  jury  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  damages. 

Every  such  employer  is  presumed  to  have  elected  to 
provide  and  pay  the  compensation  according  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  unless  and  until  notice  in  writing  of 
his  election  to  the  contrary  is  filed  with  the  State  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

Every  employer  within  the  provisions  of  this  act  failing 
to  file  such  notice  shall  be  bound  hereby  as  to  all  his  em¬ 
ployes  who  shall  elect  to  come  within  the  provisions  of 
this  act  until  January  1st  of  the  next  succeeding  year  and 
for  terms  of  each  year  thereafter:  Provided,  Any  such 
employer  may  elect  to  discontinue  the  payments  of  com¬ 
pensation  herein  provided  only  at  the  expiration  of  such 
calendar  year,  by  filing  notice  of  his  intention  to  discon¬ 
tinue  such  payments,  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
any  such  calendar  year,  and  by  posting  such  notice  in 
the  plant,  shop,  office  or  place  of  work,  or  by  personal 
service,  in  written  or  printed  form,  upon  such  employe, 


at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  any  such 
calendar  year. 

In  the  event  any  employer  elects  to  provide  and  pay 
compensation  provided  in  this  act,  then  every  employe  of 
such  employer,  as  a  part  of  his  contract  of  hiring  or  who 
may  be  employed  at  the  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  this 
act  and  the  acceptance  of  its  provisions  by  the  employer, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  all  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  shall  be  bound  thereby  unless  within  thirty 
days  after  such  hiring  and  after  the  taking  effect  of  this 
act,  he  shall  file  a  notice  to  the  contrary  with  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  immediately  notify  the  employer,  and  if  so 
notified,  the  employer  shall  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  his 
common  law  or  statutory  defenses,  and  until  such  notice 
to  the  contrary  is  given  the  employer,  the  measure  of  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  employer  for  any  injury  shall  be  determined 
according  to  the  compensation  provisions  of  this  act: 
Provided,  however,  That  before  any  such  employe  shall 
be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  his  employer  shall 
furnish  to  such  employe  personally  at  the  time  of  his 
hiring,  or  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  plant  or  in 
the  room  or  place  where  such  employe  is  to  be  employed, 
a  legible  statement  of  the  compensation  provisions  of  this 
act. 

No  common  law  or  statutory  right  to  recover  damages 
for  injury  or  death  sustained  by  any  employe  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  line  of  his  duty  as  such  employe  other  than 
the  compensation  herein  provided  shall  be  available  to 
any  employe  who  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  act 
or  to  any  one  wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon  him 
or  legally  responsible  for  his  estate;  Provided,  That  when 
the  injury  to  the  employe  was  caused  by  the  intentional 
omission  of  the  employer,  to  comply  with  statutory  safety 
regulations,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  the  civil  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  employer.  If  the  employer  is  a  partnership, 
such  omission  must  be  that  of  one  of  the  partners  thereof, 
and  if  a  corporation,  that  of  any  elective  officer  thereof. 

The  amount  of  compensation  which  the  employer  who 
accepts  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  pay  for  injury 
to  the  employe  which  results  in  death,  shall  be: 

a.  If  the  employe  leaves  any  widow,  child  or  children, 
or  parents  or  other  lineal  heirs  to  whose  support  he  had 
contributed  within  five  years  previous  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  four  times  the  average  annual  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  employe,  but  not  less  in  any  event  than  $1,500, 
and  not  more  than  $3,500. 

b.  If  the  employe  leaves  collateral  heirs  dependent 
upon  his  earnings,  such  a  percentage  of  the  sum  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  “a”  as  the  contributions  which  he  made 
to  their  support  bore  to  his  earnings. 

c.  If  the  employe  leaves  no  such  person  or  heirs  as 
mentioned  in  “a”  and  “b”,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $150  for 
burial  expenses. 

For  injury  to  the  employe  resulting  in  disability  the 
compensation  shall  be: 

a.  Necessary  first  aid,  medical,  surgical  and  hospital 
services,  also  medicine  and  hospital  services  for  a  period 
not  longer  than  eight  weeks,  not  to  exceed,  however,  the 
amount  of  $200,  also  necessary  services  of  a  physician  or 
surgeon  during  such  period  of  disability,  unless  such  em¬ 
ploye  elects  to  secure  his  own  physician  or  surgeon. 

b.  If  the  period  of  disability  lasts  for  more  than  six 
working  days,  and  such  fact  is  determined  by  the  physi¬ 
cian  or  physicians,  compensation  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
earnings,  but  not  less  than  $5.00  nor  more  than  $12  per 
week,  beginning  on  the  eighth  day  of  disability,  and  as 
long  as  the  disability  lasts,  or  until  the  amount  of  com- 
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pensation  paid  equals  the  amount  payable  as  a  death 
benefit. 

Other  provisions  refer  to  cases  of  disfigurement  and 
permanent  partial  disability,  and  e:  In  the  case  of  com¬ 
plete  disability  which  renders  the  employe  wholly  and 
permanently  incapable  of  work,  compensation  for  the  first 
eight  years  after  the  day  the  injury  was  received,  equal 
to  50  per  cent  of  his  earnings,  but  not  less  than  $5.00  nor 
more  than  $12  per  week.  If  complete  disability  continues 
after  the  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
death  benefit  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  eight  years, 
then  a  compensation  during  life,  equal  to  8  per  cent  of  the 
death  benefit  which  would  have  been  payable  had  the  acci¬ 
dent  resulted  in  death.  Such  compensation  shall  not  be 
less  than  $10  per  month  and  shall  be  payable  monthly. 

The  act  contains  further  provisions  with  regard  to  how 
payments  shall  be  computed,  concerning  medical  examina¬ 
tions,  settlement  of  disputes,  arbitration,  waivers,  insur¬ 
ance,  review  of  awards,  reports  of  accidents,  rights  and 
liabilities  of  employers,  etc.,  but  what  has  been  here  given 
is  probably  what  is  of  most  general  and  practical  interest 
to  the  manufacturer. 


CLAYWORKER’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

The  new  catalog  just  issued  by  the  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co.  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  is,  we  believe,  without 
question  the  largest,  handsomest  and  most  complete  clay 
machinery  catalog  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

While  the  book  is  devoted  to  showing  the  really  exten¬ 
sive  line  of  the  American  Company,  it  should  not  be 
classed  as  strictly  a  catalog,  because  it  is  an  encyclopedia, 
a  work  of  art  and  a  most  creditable  advertisement  not 
only  to  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  but  to  the  clay 
trade,  as  it  indicates  the  standing  and  importance  of  the 
industry  which  makes  such  a  showing  of  machinery  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  new  catalog  is  serial  number  90,  and  contains  515 
pages.  Although  the  book  is  a  fourth  larger  than  the 
previous  catalog,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  machines 
made  by  the  American  Company  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  include  in  this  big  volume. 

The  paper  and  binding  are  of  the  choicest  quality  and 
style,  the  text  is  clear  and  concise  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  of  the  same  American  standard  of  excellence  and 
mechanical  quality  as  the  “Built  Right  Run  Right”  line 
of  clayworking  machinery. 

A  comparison  of  the  new  catalog  with  the  old,  shows 
the  wonderful  progress  made  in  clayworking  machinery 
by  the  American  Company  in  the  last  three  years.  Many 
new  and  improved  machines  are  illustrated  and  described, 
all  of  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  enterprise  of  the 
company  and  indicates  the  watchfulness  with  which  they 
take  advantage  of  any  possibility  of  improving  either  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  clay  wares  manufactured.  The  new 
catalog  will  not  be  sent  out  generally  but  it  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  to  those  clayworkers  who  desire  a 
copy. 


OPENED  SOUTHERN  OFFICE. 

The  Bucyrus  Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has 
opened  an  office  in  room  1250,  Brown-Marx  building, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E. 
L.  Byron,  who  will  have  general  charge  of  the  sales  in 
the  southern  states,  of  steam  shovels,  dredges,  drag  line 
excavators  and  other  equipment  manufactured  by  the 
Bucyrus  Company. 


BRICK  BUILDERS’  BUREAU. 

Our  California  correspondent  writes  on  the  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  being  planned  as  follows :  “After  several  years  of 
desultory  agitation,  the  California  clay  manufacturers  have 
at  last  actively  taken  up  the  matter  of  publicity  work  for 
clay  products  on  a  business-like  co-operative  basis.  The 
latest  and  perhaps  most  important  development  in  this  line 
is  the  organization  in  San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago  of  the 
Brick  Builders’  Bureau.  The  Bureau  is  composed  of  the 
men  and  industries  most  benefited  by  the  use  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  its  objects  being  to  further  the  use  of  steel-frame 
brick  construction.  Nat  Ellery,  formerly  State  Engineer  of 
the  State  of  California  has  been  selected  for  the  position 
of  manager,  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  education  among 
architects  and  engineers  in  private  municipal  and  state 
construction,  leading  to  a  more  general  use  of  brick.  The 
Bureau  is  supported  by  the  manufacturers  of  rough  brick, 
face  brick  and  terra  cotta;  the  organization  of  steel  fab¬ 
ricators;  the  Masons’  &  Builders’  Association,  composed 
of  all  the  larger  brick  contractors  of  San  Francisco;  and 
Local  No.  7  of  the  International  Brick  Layers’  Union.  A 
fund  of  $10,000  has  been  raised  to  pursue  this  work,  and 
a  committee  on  publicity  formed  from  delegates  rep¬ 
resenting  each  industry  will  meet  weekly  with  the  man¬ 
ager  to  assist  him  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
plans  adopted.  Mr.  Dennison  of  the  Steiger  Terra  Cot¬ 
ta  &  Pottery  Works  is  president  of  the  Bureau,  Mr. 
Dennis  of  the  McNear  Brick  Co.,  vice-president,  Mr. 
Lipp  of  the  Sacramento  Brick  Co.,  treasurer  and  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  of  the  Western  Iron  Works,  secretary.  The  Bureau  has 
eleven  delegates  who  transact  all  its  business,  and  each  in¬ 
dustry  represented  has  a  voice  in  the  expenditures.  The  se¬ 
lection  of  Nat  Ellery  as  manager  was  unanimous,  and  full 
authority  is  given  him  to  proceed  in  the  campaign,  the  vari¬ 
ous  committees  meeting  and  acting  with  him  to  secure  the 
best  results.  The  Bureau  solicits  the  co-operation  of  the 
brick  building  industry  throughout  the  United  States,  and  will 
appreciate  the  exchange  of  literature  and  campaign  methods 
from  all  like  institutions.  The  address  of  the  Bureau  will 
be.  Merchants’  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Bureau,  some  work  along 
the  publicity  line  was  done  by  the  arbitration  board  of  the 
bricklayers'  and  plasterers’  unions  and  the  Masons  &  Build¬ 
ers’  Association,  which  recently  made  strenuous  objections 
to  the  proposition  to  change  the  specifications  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  Geary-street  car  barn  from  brick  to  concrete. 

Similar  work  was  undertaken  recently  by  the  leading  sewer 
pipe  manufacturers,  who  formed  the  Pacific  Clay  Products 
Publicity  Bureau,  of  which  Frederick  C.  Davis  is  manager, 
with  offices  at  312  Crocker  building.  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  a 
competent  civil  engineer,  .is  doing  considerable  educational 
work  throughout  the  state,  promoting  the  use  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  where  sewers  are  contemplated,  and  advocating  sewer 
and  drainage  systems  wherever  there  is  an  opening. 

The  Los  Angeles  brick  men,  also,  are  doing  some  strong 
educational  work,  and  have  succeeded  in  getting  their  propa¬ 
ganda  into  the  newspapers.  Brick  is  being  used  for  apart¬ 
ment  houses  in  Los  Angeles  more  extensively  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  one  of  the  reasons  being  that  a  Class  C  brick  apart¬ 
ment  may  be  four  stories  high,  while  wooden  buildings  are 
limited  to  three  stories. 


PLEASANT  VISITOR. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Thrasher,  manufacturer  of  brick  and  tile  at 
Monon,  Indiana,  was  a  recent  caller  at  our  office.  He 
reports  business  good  and  prospects  excellent  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 


i 
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FATE  COMPANY  RECEIVES  MANY  ORDERS. 

The  well  known  J.  D.  Fate  Company,  of  Plymouth, 
Ohio,  is  getting  out  a  large  new  machine  of  the  Premier 
style,  which  will  soon  be  placed  on  the  market.  It  is 
being  built  specially  strong,  with  special  attachments,  the 
gears  running  in  oil.  This  company  has  recently 
received  many  orders  from  Canada  and  the  Northwest, 
as  well  as  from  various  points  throughout  the  country. 

Among  the  orders  was  one  from  the  Columbia  Trust 
Co.  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  for  a  complete  equipment  of 
machinery  for  its  new  plant,  consisting  of  a  Premier  ma¬ 
chine,  automatic  side-cut  table,  disintegrator,  crusher,  spe¬ 
cial  fireproofing  dies,  special  table  and  all  necessary 
equipment  to  make  the  plant  complete.  There  also  was  an 
order  from  Louhns  &  Brown,  Carson  City,  Nev.,  for 
a  complete  outfit  consisting  of'  combined  brick  and  tile 
machines,  automatic  table  for  drain  tile,  automatic  table 
for  brick,  trucks,  disintegrators,  etc.  Other  orders  for 
machinery  were  from  the  Meadford  Brick  Co.,  at 
Meadford,  Ont.,  Canada:  from  Wallace  &  Lim- 
ming,  Hammersville,  Ohio,  for  a  complete  outfit  of  ma¬ 
chinery — “D”  machine,  brick  dies,  automatic  table  for  tile 
dies,  hollow  ware,  disintegrators,  etc.;  from  the 
Follerton  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Follerton,  Ind.;  the 
Farmers’  Clay  Product  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  for  an 
Imperial  outfit  and  speed  nozzles  and  augers  for  hollow 
ware  and  clay  feeder,  conical  roll  clay  crusher,  two  Ben- 
sing  automatic  cutting  tables,  one  for  tile  and  one  for 
brick,  and  all  sizes  of  hollow  block  dies.  Another  order 
received  was  from  the  Vincent  Clay  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la., 
which  is  planning  to  erect  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  plants  in  Iowa,  equipped  with  brick  and  tile 
machines  throughout,  all  machines  driven  by  electrical 
motors,  for  making  small  tie  3  inches  to  12  inches.  An 
Imperial  machine  with  a  special  down-delivery  attach¬ 
ment  for  making  drain  tile  up  to  and  including  30  inches 
in  diameter  is  being  made  especially  for  this  plant  and 
will  be  considerably  larger,  heavier  and  more  improved 
than  any  the  company  has  heretofore  produced.  Other 
equipment  furnished  consisted  of  a  double  shaft,  extra 
pug  mill  and  special  clay  feeder  and  granulator,  automatic 
tables,  tile  dies  from  3  inches  to  30  inches,  disintegrator 
and  all  sizes  of  hollow  block  dies. 

The  Weyburn  Brick  Co.,  of  Weyburn,  Sask.,  Canada, 
was  also  furnished  with  a  complete  outfit,  consisting  of 
a  Hummer  combined  machine,  automatic  side-cut  table, 
automatic  tile  table,  Justice  crusher,  clay  feeder  and  all 
equipment  complete.  The  Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O., 
ordered  one  special  hollow  ware  machine  used  exclusively 
for  making  Denison  'blocks,  which  are  becoming  so  pop¬ 
ular  throughout  the  United  States.  The  Mountain  Dis¬ 
trict  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Nanimo,  B.  C.,  ordered  one 
combined  brick  and  tile  machine,  brick  dies,  Bensing  auto¬ 
matic  side-cut  table,  repress,  clay  conveyor,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  disintegrator  and  clay  crusher,  consisting  of  No.  1 
Justice  clay  crusher.  The  Klay  Brick  Co.,  of  Orrville,  O., 
were  furnished  with  an  Imperial  machine  with  vertical 
attachments  for  making  tile  24  inches  in  diameter,  auto¬ 
matic  brick  table,  side-cut  brick  table,  automatic  tile  table, 
disintegrator,  winding  drum,  elevator— in  fact,  a  com¬ 
plete  plant.  J.  M.  Madison  &  Co.,  of  Findlay,  O.,  ordered 
a  combined  machine,  brick  dies,  automatic  side-cut  brick 
table,  tile  dies  and  hollow  ware  dies;  the  Barr  Clay 
Product  Co.,  of  Wanamingo,  Minn.,  a  special  Premier  ma¬ 
chine,  built  special  for  hollow  ware,  gears  run  in  oil,  both 
side-cut  brick  dies  and  cutting  dies  for  hollow  brick,  hol¬ 
low  fireproofing  from  4  by  4  inches  up  to  and  including 
all  sizes  to  12  by  12  inches,  end-cut  brick  table,  piano 


screens,  disintegrators  and  crusher— in  fact,  a  complete 
plant  equipment  throughout.  The  Farmers’  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  of  Bay  View,  Wash.,  ordered  a  complete  outfit  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  automatic  table  for  tile,  automatic  table  side- 
cut  brick,  disintegrator. 

Another  order  received  was  from  the  La  Prairie  Brick 
Co.,  La  Prairie,  Quebec,  for  two  Bensing  automatic  side- 
cut  brick  tables.  One  table  was  ordered  sent  direct 
to  Montreal  by  express,  the  other  to  follow  by  freight. 
An  automatic  side-cut  table  was  ordered  by  the  Abington 
Paving  Brick  Co.,  Monmouth,  Ill.,  and  orders  for  about 
fifty  automatic  tables.  Many  other  orders  are  booked 
all  of  which  indicate  much  activity  and  prosperity  in  the 
industry. 


REMARKABLE  GROWTH  SHOWN. 

The  business  of  the  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  had  a  remarkable  growth  and  in 
order  to  make  necessary  enlargements  and  extensions  at 
its  plant  some  time  ago  it  increased  its  capitalization  to 
$500,000. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Bartlett,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  company  laid  the  foundation  for  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Its  operations  during  the  earlier  years  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  manufacture  of  oat  meal,  barley  and  general 
mill  machinery,  but  gradually  through  these  years  'one 
line  after  another  has  been  added,  and  the  volume  and 
importance  of  the  business  has  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  company  now  occupies  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  as  engineers  and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  elevat¬ 
ing  and  conveying  machinery,  complete  coal  tipples  and 
coal  handling  machinery  at  the  mines  and  docks,  etc. 
The  company  also  has  a  large  export  business  especially 
in  Mexico,  Canada  and  South  America.  The  increased 
capital  will  provide  for  some  enlargements  and  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  company’s  business  which  may  include  a 
foundry.  a 

The  officers  of  the  company  in  addition  to  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett  are  E.  J.  Neville,  first  vice-president  and  general 
manager:  H.  H.  Bighouse,  second  vice-president:  H.  L. 
McKinnon,  third  vice-president,  and  I.  M.  Snow,  secre¬ 
tary. 


CANTON  TURNTABLES. 

Many  clay  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  are 
using  the  turntables  made  by  the  Canton  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the  following  letter  from 
the  Butler  (Pa.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  an  evidence  of  the 
good  service  these  tables  are  giving: 

February  26th,  1912. 

The  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.:  It  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  endorse  any  plan  or  invention  that  proves 
itself  of  unusual  merit,  for  both  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and 
a  brickmaker,  I  realize  that  we  have  to  use  devices  with  many 
imperfections.  We  have  been  using  one  of  your  turntables  at 
this  plant  since  1907  and  it  is  placed  in  a  wet,  muddy  place 
with  every  condition  unfavorable  for  a  fair  test.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  both  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance.  This  latter  item,  such  a  serious  one, 
with  machinery  has  not  cost  us  one  cent  and  inspection  would 
lead  me  to  think  that  there  will  be  none  for  years  to  come.  We 
have  used  every  type  of  turntable  and  have  had  trouble  with 
every  one  except  yours  and  five  years’  use  under  my  direct 
supervision  does  not  suggest  to  me  any  improvement  that  could 
be  made  to  this  remarkable  turntable.  I  bought  it  on  trial 
and  did  not  think  it  would  make  good  but  it  is  one  of  those 
things  that  work  better  in  practice  than  in  theory. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  recommend  it  anywhere  and  I 
believe  we  users  ought  to  do  so  for  there  are  not  enough  things 
so  nearly  perfect  that  we  will  use  up  much  time  in  giving  them 
a  good  word. 

THE  BUTLER  BRICK  AND  TILE'  COMPANY. 

Butler,  Pa. 
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BUHRER  FAN-KILN. 

Columbus,  when  giving  his  reasons  for  his  assertions 
that  the  shortest  route  to  India  was  westward  across  the 
ocean,  was  strongly  opposed,  and  such  antagonism  has 
been  met  by  all  original  thinkers  who  “depart  from  the 
beaten  path”  and  attempt  to  introduce  innovations  at 
variance  with  old  and  well  established  methods.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Jacob  Buhrer,  of 
Constance,  Germany,  should  have  met  with  opposition 
and  even  ridicule  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  burning 
clayware  in  kilns  without  chimneys.  The  success  of  this 
system  in  use  now  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  how¬ 
ever,  is  well  established,  and  it  has  many  excellent  fea¬ 
tures  which  entitle  it  to  favorable  mention. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Clay  Workers, 
held  last  year  at  Olympia,  reports  were  read  of  a  clay- 
worker’s  trip  to  Germany,  which  was  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  merits  of  the  Buhrer  fan-kiln,  to  which 
Mr.  Buhrer  replied  in  the  “British  Clayworker”  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  gentlemen  mentioned  recognize  the  great  working  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  two  Buhrer  plants  they  saw  at  Ludwigsburg  and 
Muhlacker  last  year,  on  the  Clayworkers’  Visit  to  Germany. 

In  these  works  roofing  tiles  are  the  chief  consideration,  and 
brick  are  only  set  in  the  kilns  for  building  the  footing  and  the 
stoking  shafts  for  the  tiles,  which  are  burnt  at  Muhlacker  at 
950  deg.  C.,  so  that  the  brick  are  underburnt,  because  they  re¬ 
quire  a  burning  temperature  of  1,100  deg.  C.  The  works  at 
Ludwigsburg  turn  out  first-class  brick  resisting  a  pressure  of 
4,800  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  are  very  much  used  for  govern¬ 
ment  works,  such  as  tunnels. 

If  the  clayworkers,  on  their  trip  to  Germany  last  year,  had 
only  visited  one  of  the  many  Buhrer  plants  where  bricks  are 
the ’Thief  consideration,  they  would  never  have  doubted  the 
fact  that  in  the  Buhrer  fan-kilns,  bricks  are  just  as  well  burnt 
as  in  England,  and  in  a  much  shorter  time,  with  far  less  coal. 

There  is  one  brickyard,  in  Westphalia,  working  shale  by  the 
plastic  and  the  semi-plastic  process,  and  I  only  wish  Mr.  Proc¬ 
tor,  of  Accrington,  would  go  and  see  it  to  become  convinced 
that  the  brick  there  are  just  as  well  burnt  after  my  special 
way  of  quick  burning  as  his  own,  but  with  the  difference  that 
about  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  coal  is  used  that  brick  burn¬ 
ing  generally  requires  in  England.  The  kiln  fire  in  the  said 
plant  travels  only  about  ninety  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  but 
all  the  waste  heat  of  the  cooling  chambers  is  taken  over  by  the 
fan  draft  to  the  dryer. 

Concluding,  I  might  also  mention  that  Dr.  Searle  refers  again 
and  again  in  his  book,  “Modern  Brickmaking,’’  to  the  success¬ 
ful  quick  burning  done  in  the  Buhrer  fan-kilns. 

This  was  followed  by  a  spirited  article  attacking  the 
Buhrer  system  by  J.  Graham  Maxwell,  in  which  he  claimed 
that  British  clays  were  not  capable  of  standing  the 
extreme  rapidity  of  firing  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the 
fan  draft,  claiming  that  semi-dry  or  stiff  plastic  brick  set 
direct  into  the  kiln  would  crack  and  fall  to  pieces,  and 
that  only  brick  which  were  bone  dry  could  be  burned 
satisfactorily  at  such  a  rate.  These  and  other  arguments 
were  answered  by  Mr.  Gustavus  Darbsch  in  a  succeeding 
issue  of  the  “British  Clayworker,”  an  excerpt  of  which 
follows : 

High  Draft  Burning. 

Mr.  Graham  Maxwell’s  article  has  no  basis  of  science  and  less 
of  experience  in  clay  and  kiln  work.  It  is  not  possible  to  dis¬ 
tort  matters  of  fact  and  to  dispute  the  laws  of  nature  without 
absurdities.  In  reviewing  Mr.  G.  M.’s  article,  it  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  here  either  to  defend  the  Buhrer  rapid  burning  kiln 
system  nor  to  blame  the  other  systems  of  kiln  work,  but  to 
wipe  out  the  wrong  and  injurious  impressions  left,  which  are 
likely  to  damage  the  whole  industry.  My  opinion  is,  that  every 
clay,  even  the  most  delicate,  will  stand  the  highest  rapidity  of 
air  movement,  namely  the  the  highest  draft. 

Cracks  occur  in  burning  bricks,  tiles,  and  all  other  clay  wares, 
not  on  account  of  any  high  draft  of  air,  but  on  account  of 
sudden  variations  of  temperature.  We  are  all  aware  that  in 
burning  with  a  low  draft  sudden  variations  of  temperature 
are  almost  impossible,  and  in  consequence  the  burners’  and 
managers’  ignorance  and  inexperience  do  not  tend  to  affect 
the  results  of  the  operation,  but  a  modern  clayworker  can  never 
be  satisfied  with  this;  draft  is  the  soul  of  clay  working,  and 
the  stronger  it  is  the  more  perfect  is  the  work. 

The  wonderful  power  of  the  rapidity  of  air  movement 
(high  draft)  in  a  kiln  is  indisputable;  it  is  proved  not  only 
in  one  or  two  works  on  the  Continent  but  in  many  hundreds 
of  factories  spread  over  the  whole  world.  To  obtain  this 


result  a  little  care  and  experience  is  required.  To  calumniate 
the  principles  of  high  draft  upon  the  results  of  a  factory  not 
managed  by  an  experienced  man  is  unreasonable.  One  need 
not  be  a  professor  to  understand  that  cold  tiles  exposed  sud¬ 
denly  to  heat  (high  temperature)  will  crack  and  hot  tiles 
suddenly  to  a  low  temperature  will  also  crack  without  any 
movement  of  air  (draft).  According  to  the  sensibility  of 
clay  it  is  found  that  a  sudden  rise  or  fall  in  temperature 
of  100  deg.  Centigrade  is  sufficient  to  produce  cracks.  But 
the  exposing  of  tiles  even  of  the  most  delicate  clay  to  the 
highest  speed  of  air  movement  never  produces  cracks,  be¬ 
cause  the  blowing  air  has  the  same  temperature  as  the 
tiles  themselves,  the  rise  or  fall  in  temperature  of  this  rapid 
moving  air  is  gradual,  and  good  dried  tiles  may  be  heated 
to  1000  deg.  Centigrade  and  the  heated  tiles  cooled  down  within 
six  hours  without  fear  of  cracks. 

It  is  a  sheer  mistake  to  believe  that  a  chimney  can  be 
worked  without  expense.  First  of  all,  chimneys  of  brick 
and  tile  kilns  produce  not  only  smoke  like  boilers  or  other 
furnaces,  but  a  large  amount  of  steam  also,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  has  to  be  wasted  to  pull  out  the  steam  through 
the  chimney.  The  chimney,  therefore,  of  clay  goods  burning 
kilns  is  nothing  but  a  coal  and  money  waster;  the  bigger  the 
chimney  the  more  the  waste.  Moreover,  the  advantages  of 
fan  work  being  independent  of  wind  and  weather  are  incal¬ 
culable,  so  the  attachment  of  the  fan  with  artificial  dryer  makes 
the  work  complete,  and  the  increased  output  already  bal¬ 
ances  the  cost  of  the  fan  driving.  Even  Mr.  G.  M.  agrees  in 
this  and  prefers  the  fan  in  order  to  get  a  great  output.  These 
are  my  conclusions  through  true  experience,  gathered  in  the 
whole  industrial  world. 


REPORTS  MANY  CONVEYOR  SALES. 

The  increase  in  sales  of  the  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier 
Company’s  brick  conveyor,  indicates  it  is  being  recognized 
as  a  standard  equipment  among  brick  manufacturers. 
Among  recent  sales,  the  company  reports  the  following, 
which  have  been  made  since  Jan.  1st:  Schneider  Brick  Co., 
West  Detroit,  Mich.;  Herbert  E.  Ross,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia;  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Willoughby, 
Ohio;  Riverside  Builders  Supply  Co.,  St.  Paul  Minn.;  Erie 
Contracting  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Terpening  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Farmington,  Ark.;  Clermont  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Cler¬ 
mont,  Pa. ;  Busch  &  Percival,  Corry,  Pa. ;  A.  Lyth  &  Sons 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  P.  M.  Johnson  Brick  Works,  St  Elmo, 
Ill;  Diamond  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ferris,  Texas;  Alex.  A. 
Scott  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Bessemer  Limestone 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Texas  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ferris, 
Texas;  Home  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Lone  Star  Brick 
Co.,  Ferris,  Texas;  Keystone  Clay  Products  Co.,  Huff  Sta¬ 
tion,  Pa.;  Beaver  City  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Gallilee,  Pa.;  Boston 
Building  &  Material  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Fred  T.  Ley  Col, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich.; 
Rochester  Composite  Brick  Co.,  Brighton,  N.  Y.;  Fulton 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  Fulton,  Mo.;  Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens, 
Ala.;  Latrobe  Brick  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa.;  Union  Mining  Co., 
Mount  Savage,  Md.;  Busse  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Tift  Silica  Brick  &  Stone  Co.,  Albany,  Ga.;  Waltham  Coal 
Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.;  City  Coal  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Geo.  E.  Sykes,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Cleveland  Vitrified  Brick 
Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Sykesville  Clay  Products  Co., 
Sykesville,  Pa.;  Mechanicville  Building  Brick  Co.,  Mechan- 
icville,  N.  Y.;  Duffney  Brick  Co.,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.,  and 
Ringle  Brick  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis. 


SUCCESSFUL  DIE  MAKERS. 

The  Brazil  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  is 
meeting  with  excellent  success  in  making  dies  suited  to 
the  various  requirements  of  clay  manufacturers  and 
has  supplied  dies  for  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  West.  The  following  letter  is  evidence  of  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  secured  by  their  use: 

Brazil  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Brazil,  Indiana:  Yesterday 
we  put  on  a  three-piece  8-inch  single  slant  copying  die  you  made 
for  us,  this  being  the  first  die  of  its  kind  that  was  ever  made. 
You  certainly  deserve  great  credit  for  it  as  it  works  fine.  We 
got  920  socket  pieces  from  it  the  first  time  we  had  it  on  the 
press. 

Mecca,  Ind. 


Indiana  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 


Conditions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  Reported  by  Our  Expert  Observers  — 

Market  Fluctuations  and  Industrial  Prospects 


NEWS  BREVITIES. 

The  Brooks  Brick  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  received  a  telephone 
order  from  a  big  paper  concern  in  Boston  asking  how  soon 
400,000  brick  could  be  shipped.  The  same  day,  at  4  :30  the  first 
of  the  order  was  loaded  on  the  car  and  sent  on  its  way.  The 
plant  is  running  full  time  and  turning  out  even  greater 
quantities  of  brick  than  last  season. 

The  operation  of  the  Middletown  shale  brick  plant,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Pa.,  which  has  been  closed  for  several  years  is  now 
a  certainty.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royalton  Council  members 
decided  to  move  the  roadway  leading  past  the  factory  so  that 
a  number  of  changes  can  be  made  to  the  plant.  Officials  of 
the  plant  desired  this  one  move  and  they  will  at  once  make 
preparations  toward  improving  the  plant. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Brick  Works  located  at  Eden,  Ga.  It  has  not 
been  decided  as  yet  whether  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt 
although  it  was  considered  an  excellent  investment  by  those 
interested. 

Forty-five  negro  brickmakers  left  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
for  New  York  where  they  will  work  at  the  Kingston  brick 
yard.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  this  kind  of  help  in  New 
York  and  men  are  being  brought  from  as  far  south  as  Geor¬ 
gia  to  work  in  the  brick  yards.  They  receive  their  trans¬ 
portation  free,  and  the  agent  in  charge  of  them  has 
much  trouble  in  keeping  them  together  after  reaching  New 
York.  A  great  many  of  them  simply  sign  papers  for  work 
for  the  purpose  of  having  their  fare  paid  to  New  York. 

The  Memphis  Mosaic  Tile  Works,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000  to  build  a 
plant  for  manufacturing  mosaic  tile  according  to  the  patents 
of  the  National  Mosaic  Flooring  Co.,  of  Mobile,  Ala.  The 
new  company’s  incorporators  are  Wm,  F.  Tebbetts,  Jas. 
Alexander,  O.  K.  Houck,  Chas.  B.  Miller  and  James  Omberg, 
Jr.  This  new  company  is  in  accordance  with  a  recently  es¬ 
tablished  branch  at  Memphis.  It  is  also  proposed  to  establish 
branch  manufacturing  companies  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  at 
some  city  in  Texas,  each  to  be  capitalized  at  about  $100,000. 

The  Salisbury  Brick  Co.,  Delmar,  Del.,  has  much  of  the 
lumber  on  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  several  new  build¬ 
ings  on  its  recently  acquired  property  just  north  of  the 
town. 

A  contract  for  one  million  paving  brick  was  awarded  by 
the  Board  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  the  Copeland-Inglis  Shale  Brick 
Co.,  of  Tampa,  at  $28.75  for  brick  running  42  to  the  square 
yard.  This  price  is  on  board  cars  in  Tampa  and  the  brick  to 
be  delivered  at  the  rate  of  200,000  each  month  for  five 
months. 

Articles  of  incorporation  for  the  F.  L.  Hieatt  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.  were  filed  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  of  $200,- 
000.  F.  L.  Hieatt,  J.  R.  Jolly  and  J.  M.  Chatterson  are  the 
incorporators  and  have  subscribed  for  $75,000  worth  of  the 
stock. 

The  J.  Walter  Miller  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Brick  Selling  Co.  have  been  merged  into  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Brick  Co.  The  concern  now  operates  three  plants, 
two  of  which  are  in  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  the  other  in 
White  Hill,  N.  J. 

A  commission  has  been  issued  to  the  Harmon  Brick  Co.,  of 
Pendleton,  S.  C.,  with  capital  stock  of  $12,000.  The  petition¬ 
ers  are  J.  T.  Harmon,  S.  T.  Buchanan  and  J.  A.  Hudgens. 

The  Mansfield  Clay  Products  Co.,  Mansfield,  La.,  has 
just  been  organized  with  the  following  named  officials: 
Joseph  R.  Brown,  president;  T.  A.  Snell,  vice-president 
and  manager;  J.  F.  McFarland,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  authorized  capital  will  be  $100,000  of  which  $40,000 
will  be  paid  in  before  the  company  begins  operation. 


The  St.  Mary’s  Brick  Co.,  is  moving  the  machinery  and 
equipment  of  the  New  Bremen  Brick  Co.’s  plant  which  it  has 
purchased,  to  St.  Marys,  Ohio,  where  the  machinery  will  be 
set  up  and  operations  will  be  begun  during  the  early  part  of 
June.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  about  25,000  brick 
per  day.  The  officers  of  the  company  are,  J.  W.  Sullivan, 
president,  Gustave  Boesel,  secretary  and  treasurer  and  John 
Hilgeman,  superintendent. 

A  company  which  has  been  formed'  at  Monticello,  Utah, 
known  as  the  Monticello  Mfg.  &  Building  Assn,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Bopp  plant.  The  plant  has  been  overhauled  and 
will  soon  be  ready  to  begin  operations.  The  shale  will  be 
tried  out  and  if  found  satisfactory,  the  plant  will  be  en¬ 
larged,  new  machinery  and  down  draft  kilns  being  added 
for  making  tile.  Mr.  C.  H.  Bopp,  former  owner  of  the  plant, 
has  been  retained  as  general  manager  and  he  states  that 
there  will  be  a  million  brick  used  in  that  place  during  the 
season.  The  plant  will  later  be  moved  six  miles  north  where 
the  company  has  bought  land  valued  at  $60,000,  where  it 
is  expected  another  town  will  be  established.  As  lumber 
there  is  very  scarce,  the  outlook  for  brick  is  excellent. 

Brick  construction  work  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has 
been  so  extensive  this  spring  there  is  a  shortage  in  ma¬ 
terial, .  and  plants  in  that  vicinity  have  been  running  full 
capacity  to  meet  the  demands. 

The  Savannah  Brick  Works,  Savannah,  Ga.,  destroyed 
by  fire  May  9,  is  to  be  rebuilt. 

Specifications  for  the  new  public  library  at  Bridgton, 
Me.,  call  for  brick  with  limestone  trimmings. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  reports  brick  construction  work  re¬ 
markably  heavy. 

All  the  sewer  pipe  interests  of  Summit  County,  Ohio, 
have  been  merged  into  what  probably  will  be  the  largest 
concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  general  offices  will 
be  at  Akron  and  the  following  plants  are  interested  in 
the  deal:  The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  the  Buckeye 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  G.  W.  Crouse,  the  Granite  Clay  Co.,  and 
the  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.  It  is  said  an  English 
syndicate  financed  the  deal. 

Fires  in  the  kilns  of  the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  brick  and 
tile  plant  have  been  rekindled.  The  opening  of  new  clay 
beds  lately  acquired  by  the  concern  makes  this  possible. 


NEW  PLANTS  PLANNED. 

New  brick  and  clay  product  plants  to  be  erected  at 
an  early  date  are: 

At  Mansfield,  La. — The  Mansfield  Clay  Products  Co., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  is  to  make  hollow  tile 
and  other  clay  products. 

At  Valley  Camp,  Pa. — H.  S.  White  is  to  erect  a  large 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  brick  early  in  the 
fall. 

At  Cuen,  Tex. — G.  H.  Harris,  secretary  of  commercial 
association  reports  plans  on  foot  for  the  construction  of 
a  clay-working  plant. 

At  Memphis,  Tenn. — The  Memphis  Mosaic  Tile  Works, 
with  a  capital  of  $125,000  is  planning  to  build  a  huge 
plant  working  under  the  patents  of  the  National  Mosaic 
Flooring  Company,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

At  Albia,  La. — Rollo  S.  Lewis  is  preparing  to  erect  a 
clay  product  plant  and  will  use  electric  power. 

At  Wilmington,  Del. — The  Salisbury  Brick  Co.  is  con¬ 
structing  the  buildings  for  a  new  plant. 

At  Paris,  Tenn. — Spaulding  &  Sons  have  just  begun  the 
operation  of  a  new  brick  plant. 

At  What  Cheer,  la.— A  half-million  dollar  fire  clay  plant 
is  being  erected. 
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At  Alton  Park,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — Work  has  be¬ 
gun  on  the  Key-James  plant.  John  Key  is  the  general 
manager. 

At  Denton,  Tex. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  announces 
plans  of  a  new  concern,  not  named,  to  manufacture  terra 
cotta  ware. 

At  Dubuque',  Iowa. — The  Heim  Brick  Company  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  open  up  a  new  plant. 

At  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. — The  Pine  Bluff  Brick  Co.,  is  to 
erect  an  entirely  new  plant  on  a  new  site  to  cost  $70,000 
with  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  a  day.  The  company  has 
been  reorganized  with  Garland  Brewster,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

At  Lehigh,  Iowa.- — The  Black  Hawk  Clay  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Davenport,  has  purchased  the  clay  land  and 
plants  of  the  Lehigh  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  at  Lehigh,  involving 
a  transaction  of  $250,000.  One  of  the  Lehigh  plants  will  be 
utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  pressed  brick 
and  the  other  in  the  making  of  fire  proofing.  Additions 
and  repairs  are  to  be  made  on  both  the  plants  to  increase 
the  output  and  efficiency. 


RECENT  INCORPORATIONS. 

The  following  new  corporations  are  announced: 

Silica  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  capital  stock, 
$75,000;  Wilbur  H.  Gardner,  and  T.  Smith,  La  Rue,  of 
Philadelphia,  N.  Y.,  and  Oliver  Watson,  of  Watertown, 
are  directors. 

National  Clay  Co.,  Mattoon,  Ohio;  capital  stock,  $30,- 
000;  C.  H.  Sankey,  Jesse  Stephens,  George  E.  Reed,  F.  J. 
Miller  and  Harry  Corrigan  are  directors. 

Cragin  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Chicago,  capital  stock,  $2,500; 
Albert  J.  Lowry,  Boulden,  C.  Evans,  and  A.  B.  Maueril 
are  directors. 

Hartford  Brick  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  capital  stock,  $12,- 
000;  Leon  L.  LeClair  of  Berlin,  and  J.  H.  Woodford  and 
Haley  C.  Woodford  of  Avon,  are  directors. 

Northwest  Brick  Co..  Davenport,  la.:  capital,  $35,000; 
John  H.  Pohlman,  Michael  Riedman  and  Martin  Schupp 
are  incorporators. 

Dutchess  Brick  Machine  Kiln  Co.,  Newsburgh,  N.  J.; 
capital,  $500,000;  Henry  B.  Chapman,  Glenridge,  N.  J.; 
William  H.  Bartlett,  Amenia,  N.  Y.;  George  H.  Boutscou, 
N.  Y.,  incorporators. 


BRICK  PRICES  ADVANCE  IN  THE  EAST. 

New  York,  May  24. — Quotations  on  the  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  Exchange  here  today  showed  an  advance  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  thousand 
for  Hudson  river  common  hards.  Raritans  also  reflected 
this  stiffening  by  moving  up  twenty-five  cents  and  Con¬ 
necticut  hards  were  again  a  factor  on  the  market. 

The  reason  for  this  advance  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  disturbing  factors  which  have  prevailed  on  the  whole 
Metropolitan  district  market  for  the  last  six  weeks.  Their 
influence  upon  the  buyers  has  been  to  make  them  nervous 
and  weather  conditions  have,  until  this  week,  played  most 
inadvertently  into  their  hands.  Buying,  as  a  result  is 
timid,  even  on  speculation  and  to  make  matters  worse, 
the  building  departments  of  the  five  boroughs  of  New 
York  and  of  the  larger  suburban  cities  have  been  putting 
the  screws  on  hard  with  reference  to  passing  brick  of 
doubtful  efficiency. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Hudson  river 
district  held  in  Newburgh  on  the  22nd,  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  was  thrashed  over  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
number  of  available  brick  as  predicted  in  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record."  of  May  15,  was  90,000,000,  to  wit:  about  60,000,000 
still  in  shed  or  on  barge  ready  to  be  sent  to  New  York 
and  the  remaining  30.000,000  being  in  stack  or  on  job  in 
the  Metropolitan  district.  This  takes  into  account  only 
Hudson  river  brick.  As  building  requirements  are  not 
likely  to  exceed  normal  volumes,  this  quantity  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  hold  consumers  in  good  supply  until  new  brick 
begins  to  enter  this  market. 

Practically  all  the  manufacturers  up  the  river  began 
to  turn  over  their  machinery  this  week.  This  makes  the 
season’s  start  about  ten  days  to  two  weeks  late.  The 
effect  of  this  delay  upon  the  market  should  be  to  keep  it 
firm  as  to  the  selling  end.  but  cramped  on  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  end.  Indeed,  it  is  now  entirely  probable  that  the  out¬ 


put  for  1912  will  show  a  material  decrease  from  the  usual 
quantity  turned  out  in  the  district,  although  this,  of 
course,  will  be  governed  entirely  by  the  stability  of  the 
selling  market  and  the  probable  winter  demand,  which, 
following  the  general  election  in  November,  should  strike 
its  old  time  pace  toward  prosperity. 

With  the  manufacturer  harassed  at  every  turn,  first  by 
selling  investigations  and  uncertainties  regarding  prices 
and  permanency  of  demand;  second,  by  the  difficulty 
being  generally  experienced  in  getting  the  right  kind  of 
help  at  the  yards;  third,  by  unrest  among  the  workmen, 
and  lastly,  by  bad  weather  conditions;  they  suffered  still 
another  annoyance  this  week  when  labor  agitators  tried 
to  force  a  strike  on  the  Newburgh  district.  Workmen  on 
several  yards  went  out  at  Fishkill  and  pulled  the  men  on 
the  Dutchess  Junction  yards.  These  men  were  apparently 
contented  and  seemed  to  be  glad  that  the  brickmaking 
season  had  at  last  started.  The  strike  fizzled  out,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  men  gradually  resumed  work  again. 

But  when  the  manufacturers  met  the  other  day,  they 
decided  that  if  it  was  within  their  power,  they  would 
protect  themselves  against  any  menace  on  the  score  of 
labor  troubles.  In  short,  they  decided  to  return  to  the 
tactics  they  followed  when  the  notorious  Sam  Parks  tried 
to  pull  the  men  on  all  the  yards  a  decade  ago,  by  stand¬ 
ing  by  each  other  solidly,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  a  call¬ 
out  that  looks  like  the  proportions  of  a  strike  on  any 
yard  will  be  immediately  followed  by  a  general  lock-out 
on  all  the  yards  in  the  North  river  district. 

Wages  now  being  paid  to  the  workmen  are  generally 
considered  fair,  considering  the  higher  cost  of  operation 
forced  upon  the  manufacturers  this  year  by  reason  of  the 
advanced  cost  of  fuel  and  stricter  inspection  of  brick  in 
this  market.  The  manufacturers  cannot  pay  more  than 
they  are  now  paying,  according  to  one  authority,  and  the 
sooner  the  brickyard  laborers  realize  this  the  better  for 
all  concerned. 

Last  of  the  Select  Brick  Here. 

Practically  the  last  of  the  A  No.  1  selects  came  into  the 
market  this  week.  It  was  not  difficult  to  get  $7.12J4  per 
M.  for  this  material.  On  Thursday,  for  instance,  there 
were  only  two  bargeloads  of  brick  in  the  market.  One 
of  these  came  in  in  the  morning  and,  being  of  hard  burn, 
even  color  and  in  generally  good  condition  they  were 
snapped  up  almost  at  once.  The  other  bargeload  was 
not  so  clear  as  to  color  and  general  character,  and  these 
did  not  go  out  until  evening.  In  the  first  case  more  than 
$7.00  was  obtained,  while  in  the  second,  the  dealer  was 
glad  to  get  them  at  six  and  seven-eighths.  Even  run-of- 
kiln  brick  at  $6.50  is  strong  here  today,  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  by  the  first  of  next  week  the  market  will 
be  strong  for  any  kind  of  North  river  brick  at  $6.75. 

Transactions  on  the  wholesale  market  have  been  very  light 
within  the  last  three  weeks.  The  weekly  barge  sales  have 
been  from  fifteen  to  twenty  below  normal  May  buying  and 
this  is  reflected  by  the  cramped  condition  of  the  money 
market  and  consequent  curtailment  in  filing  of  new  building 
plans. 

In  the  outlying  sections,  brick  plants  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  several  weeks.  Long  Island  manufacturers  say  they 
will  have  some  new  brick  into  this  market  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  June  and  the  Raritan  river  interests  say  they 
will  have  new  brick  here  before  that  time. 

New  Jersey,  An  Active  Brick  Market. 

The  behavior  of  the  New  Jersey  market,  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  market,  as  well,  for  common  hard  brick,  is  gratifying  to 
manufacturers  there.  There  is  unquestionably  a  big  gain  in 
the  poularity  of  this  building  material  there.  Recent  fail¬ 
ures  of  concrete  block  foundations  in  dwellings  and  generally 
inclement  weather  conditions  during  which  it  was  difficult 
to  safely  lay  concrete  have  been  given  as  reasons  why  the 
call  for  brick  is  so  much  greater  this  year.  Good  prices  are 
being  obtained  for  good  brick  everywhere,  yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  checking  the  call  for  burned  clay. 

In  fireproof  construction  for  dwellings  and  commercial 
buildings,  there  has  been  a  big  gain,  probably  due  to  the 
possibility  of  an  extra  20  per  cent,  cost  of  this  kind  of  con¬ 
struction  should  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  building 
code  be  adopted.  There  is  a  steady  movement  to  get  away 
from  concrete  stucco  on  the  facades  of  fireproof  dwellings 
and  this  tendency  has  prompted  the  National  Fire  Proofing 
Co.  to  turn  out  something  entirely  new  in  a  building  block 
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of  burned  clay  that  promises  to  win  immediate  popular  favor. 

The  plants  in  the  Perth  Amboy,  Sayreville,  Plainfield, 
Hackensack  and  Long  Island  districts  are  working  to  about 
95  per  cent  capacity  on  all  lines  of  clay  products.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  New  Jersey  alone,  there  are  about  100,000  tons 
of  clay  being  taken  out  every  month  and  so  great  is  the 
rush  that  some  of  it  is  not  permitted  to  naturally  season  for 
the  customary  length  of  time  before  being  worked  up.  Arti¬ 
ficial  means  are  said  to  be  used  to  permit  capacity  business. 
The  fireproofing  and  tile  plants  are  exceptionally  busy. 
At  the  Natural  Fire  Proofing  Co.’s  plant  it  was  said  that 
the  big  Woolworth  contract  has  been  practically  com¬ 
pleted  as  far  as  manufacturing  is  concerned  and  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  of  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  it  was  said  that  the 
architectural  facade  material  was  practically  ready  for 
final  shipments.  This  represents  the  largest  quantity  of 
architectural  terra  cotta,  and  terra  cotta  fireproofing  that 
has  ever  gone  into  a  single  building  and  it  represents  the 
third  largest  brick  consuming  building  in  New  York  city. 
The  building  is  now  enclosed  in  terra  cotta  up  to  the 
eaves  of  the  main  building  and  the  steel  work  is  just  be¬ 
ing  closed  out  on  the  fifty-fifth  floor  of  the  tower. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  National  Fire  Proofing 
people  that  there  has  not  been  an  hour's  delay  in  making  ship¬ 
ments  to  this  operation.  So  closely  have  the  burned  clay 
block  been  delivered  and  laid  that  for  a  time  they  threatened 
to  overtake  the  steel  workers.  It  is  said  that  a  record  for 
quick  work  from  shipment  at  factory  to  laying  up  the  fin¬ 
ished  arches  and  partitions,  has  been  established. 

General  Market  Conditions. 

The  burned  clay  market  conditions  here  are  exceptionally 
firm  just  now,  yet  not  firm  enough  to  warrant  manufacturers 
in  shipping  brick  promiscuously  into  this  market.  The  same 
reservation  is  needed,  that  has  been  practiced  for  the  last 
year.  A  generally  better  grade  of  common  brick  is  in  de¬ 
mand  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  industry,  should  not 
have  a  good,  even  though  short,  season. 

Extensive  alterations  and  improvements  are  being  made 
at  the  Jewettville  brick  and  tile  plant  of  the  John  H.  Black 
Co.,  of  Buffalo,  which  when  completed  will  make  the  plant 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  Among  the  large  contracts 
recently  secured  by  this  company  are  Shea’s  Theatre,  the 
Marine  Bank,  a  17-story  building,  the  Root  building,  All 
Saints’  School  and  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.’s  immense 
building,  costing  close  to  $1,000,000. 


KANSAS  CITY  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  27. — The  brick  plants  located 
in  this  city,  wdiich  are  in  operation,  are  reporting  a  very 
good  demand  for  their  product,  and  no  brick  are  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  the  yards.  There  is  also  considerable 
brick  coming  here  from  outside  points,  the  local  jobbers 
reporting  a  very  fair  volume  of  business,  but  at  the  same 
time  stating  that  they  could  handle  a  good  deal  more 
business  if  it  was  obtainable. 

There  is  not  so  much  building  this  year  and  still  the  sea¬ 
son  is  good  for  building  work  as  a  whole.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  rain,  still  not  more  than  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  banks  say  they  have  plenty  of 
money,  but  little  demand  for  it  from  borrowers,  and 
there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  investments  made  in 
building  this  year  will  not  be  large. 

There  has  been  a  petition  circulated  throughout  the 
state  and  at  the  coming  election  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
adopting  the  single  tax.  Possibly  it  is  this  that  has 
affected  the  building  business.  The  advocates  of  the 
single  tax  say  that  it  will  force  people  to  build  on  their 
property,  so  they  can  get  a  revenue  therefrom.  Some 
property  owners  are  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  law 
would  eventually  confiscate  all  the  land,  and  are  holding 
off  with  the  hope  that  they  can  sell  out  entirely  and  not 
own  any  land.  They  are  willing  for  the  other  fellow  to 
make  all  the  money  on  it,  when  he  has  to  stand  the  en¬ 
tire  burden  of  taxation. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  city  administration, 
and  the  new  mayor  is  expected  to  do  his  best  to  get 
through  a  new  franchise  for  the  street  railway  company, 
and  in  case  such  a  franchise  is  passed,  extending  the 
present  franchise  which  expires  in  1925,  there  will  be  a 
good  many  improvements  made  by  that  company,  the 
value  being  about  ten  million  dollars,  it  is  claimed,  and 


much  brick  will  be  needed,  both  for  paving  and  building 
purposes. 

The  crop  prospects  in  the  surrounding  country  are  not 
so  good  as  expected  some  time  ago.  There  has  been  too 
much  rain  for  the  farmers.  The  wheat  crop  is  uneven, 
and  is  being  bothered  by  chinch  bugs  in  some  sections, 
while  corn  is  being  planted  very  late,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  spring  crops. 

The  present  price  of  common  brick  is  $6.50  per  thou¬ 
sand,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
there  will  be  any  change  in  these  figures  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  first  business  house  for  the 
new  city  to  be  built  directly  across  the  river  north  of 
this  city,  to  be  known  as  North  Kansas  City.  This  tract 
of  land  is  owned  by  a  big  syndicate,  and  it  is  planned  to 
make  a  manufacturing  city  there  of  a  population  of  100.- 
000.  If  this  plan  moves  off  as  it  should,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  some  of  the  big  packers  and  the  Burlington 
railroad  are  back  of  it.  there  should  be  a  big  demand  for 
brick  over  there  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Buffalo  Brick  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  Kas.,  is  furnishing 
the  block  with  which  the  main  streets  of  that  city  are 
being  paved.  They  report  being  over-sold  to  the  tune 
of  about  two  million  pavers,  but  are  running  regularly, 
and  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  demand. 

The  report  comes  from  Douglas,  Ariz.,  to  the  effect  that 
A.  O.  Jones  is  about  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  brick 
plant  at  that  point  to  make  a  silica  brick,  to  be  used  in  the 
smelters  of  that  section  of  the  country,  thus  reducing  the 
cost  of  that  class  of  brick  nearly  a  half,  by  saving  the 
freight. 

E.  S.  Wood,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  contemplates  establish¬ 
ing  a  brick  plant  in  Kingsville,  Tex.,  with  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  20,000. 

Otto  Rollin,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contemplates  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  terra-cotta  plant  in  Denton,  Tex. 

The  Henryetta  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
in  Henryetta,  Texas,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,  by 
T.  V.  Dollins,  J.  H.  Anderson,  Jr.,  and  Neal  Allen. 

Z.  T.  Norwood,  of  Wildorado,  Tex.,  is  about  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  plant  in  Plainview,  Tex.,  to  manufacture  tile  to  be 
used  in  that  section  for  sub-irrigation. 

Sam  Haley  is  to  be  the  manager  of  a  brick  plant  which 
is  being  built  in  Aquilla,  Tex.,  by  N.  B.  Williams  and 
others. 

The  Garrison  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  in 
Garrison,  Tex.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  by  J.  L. 
Watson,  J.  C.  McVea  and  D.  Holland. 

The  Mansfield  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Mansfield.  La., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  has 
tracts  of  land  containing  clay  deposits  from  which  to 
manufacture  hollowware.  J.  R.  Brown  is  president;  T. 
A.  Snell,  vice-president  and  manager;  J.  E.  McFarland, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PENCILINGS. 

The  Nanticoke  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.  gives  notice  of  a  special 
meeting  to  be  held  in  June  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  indebtedness  of  that  concern. 

The  Queens  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 
has  completed  arrangements  for  building  a  portable  mill. 

The  Stewart  Stone  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  a  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  concern,  has  leased  its  silica  rock  deposit  at  Ste- 
warton,  to  the  Eureka  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Mt.  Braddock 
for  a  year.  Silica  rock  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire 
brick  for  coke  ovens  and  like  purposes.  The  Stewarton 
company  controls  about  400  acres  of  the  rock  along  the 
B.  &  O.  railroads  at  Stewarton. 

L.  V.  Halberstadt,  manager  of  the  Shale  Brick  Co.,  of 
Reading  and  representative  of  B.  Dawson  Coleman, 
owner  of  the  Royalton,  Pa.,  brick  plant,  will  confer  with 
the  borough  council  and  Solicitor  Maurice  Metzgar  of 
Royalton,  to  discuss  changes  in  the  brick  company  pre¬ 
paratory  to  remodeling  the  plant. 

Frank  G.  Patterson,  owner  of  the  Highland  Fling  cot¬ 
tage,  near  Wopsononcock,  has  leased  the  fire  clay  on  his 
property  to  an  Altoona,  Pa.,  firm  which  will  convert  it 
into  building  material. 

The  Silica  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  formed  to  manufacture  brick  with  a  capital  stock 
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of  $75,000.  The  incorporators  are  W.  H.  Gardner,  J.  J. 
La  Rue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  O.  Watson,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

The  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Supply  Co.  is  chartered  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  deal  in  brick  and  building 
materials.  The  incorporators  are:  W.  G.  Rock,  R.  B. 
Rock  and  H.  E.  Rock,  all  of  Perth  Amboy. 

Application  was  made  May  10,  by  Augustus  G.  Oster, 
Frank  E.  Appel  and  Thaddeus  N.  Van  Tassell,  for  the 
charter  of  the  Erie  City  Building  Tile  Co.  of  Erie,  Pa. 

The  Middletown  Shale  Brick  Co.  will  buy  additional 
ground  in  order  to  extend  its  plant. 

After  a  few  weeks’  suspension  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  repairs,  the  plant  of  the  Reynoldsville 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  in  active  operation  again,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  from  now  on  the  plant  will  run  steadily 
the  balance  of  the  year. 

According  to  advices  received  from  authoritative 
sources,  the  Shawmut  Vitrified  Brick  Co.’s  plant  at  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.,  is  to  be  rebuilt.  The  company  is  having  plans 
made  for  a  larger  and  more  modern  plant  than  the  for¬ 
mer  was,  for  their  orders  have  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  former  equipment  would  be  inadequate  to 
supply  the  demand. 

H.  S.  White  has  bought  from  George  E.  Boyd  and 
Frank  Boyd  of  Tarentum,  Pa.,  about  six  acres  of  land 
a  short  distance  north  of  Valley  Camp.  The  tract  has  a 
large  frontage  on  the  river  and  railroad  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  White  as  a  location  for  his  brick  works. 
The  new  plant  will  not  be  constructed  until  next  year, 
but  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  that 
district.  The  site  of  the  plant  will  permit  of  shipments 
by  rail  and  water  and  is  advantageously  located  for  fuel, 
adjoining  the  mines  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.  The 
consideration  was  not  made  public,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  $1,000  per  acre. 

Donley  Brothers,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  have  purchased  the  Sheperd  brick  plant  at  Can- 
nonsburg,  Pa.,  and  intend  operating  on  a  larger  scale. 
It  is  understood  additional  machinery  is  to  be  installed. 
The  Sheperd  plant  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  20 
years,  having  been  operated  by  Michael  Sheperd. 

Competing  with  some  of  the  leading  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  of  the  United  States,  the  Youngville  Tile 
&  Brick  Co.  of  Youngville,  has  secured  from  the  highway 
department  of  the  state  of  New  York  dn  order  for  3,- 
000,000  paving  brick.  The  order  will  keep  the  plant  busy 
at  its  capacity  for  several  months,  making  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  workmen. 

The  Baltimore  (Md.)  Brick  Co.  has  decided  to  defer 
payment  of  the  semi-annual  dividend  of  1  y2  per  cent  on 
the  preferred  stock,  so  it  is  reported. 


OUR  BUCKEYE  LETTER. 

Columbus,  O.,  May  26. — There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  the  brick  and  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  of  Ohio  will 
do  a  more  extensive  business  this  year  than  the  records 
of  1911  show  for  that  year.  Many  municipalities  are 
awarding  contracts  for  street  and  highway  improvements 
now,  the  necessary  legislation  for  this  work  having  been 
passed  during  the  winter  months. 

Paving  brick  plants  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Portsmouth 
district  are  very  busy,  while  the  sewer  pipe  manufac¬ 
turers  are  not  placing  very  much  pipe  on  the  yard,  the 
bulk  of  their  product  being  loaded  directly  into  the  cars. 

Building  brick  manufacturers  throughout  the  state  also 
report  favorable  trade,  and  as  the  summer  season  ad¬ 
vances  there  promises  to  be  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  this  material. 

Refractory  manufacturers  in  the  Ashland,  Ky.,  territory 
are_  also  very  busy,  this  being  caused  by  the  increased 
activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  business. 

All  in  all,  present  conditions  in  the  brick  and  sewer 
pipe  industry  throughout  all  Ohio  are  indeed  promising. 

Ralph  M.  Schory,  of  Canton,  O.,  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Champion  Brick  works  at  Wellsville,  at  re¬ 
ceiver’s  sale  for  $24,666,  two-thirds  of  the  appraisement, 
has  refused  to  take  the  plant  over,  and  the  court  has 
directed  that  a  new  order  of  sale  be  issued  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  resold. 

When  Schory  purchased  the  plant  it  was  understood 


that  the  machinery,  presses,  etc.,  were  included  in  the 
sale,  but  later  the  receiver  undertook  to  remove  the  en¬ 
gines,  presses  and  other  machinery  under  the  claim  that  it 
was  not  purchased  with  the  plant,  and  Schory  refused  to 
pay  over  the  purchase  price. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  reason  Schory  refused  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  sale  is  that  after  the  sale  had  been 
made  and  the  first  payment  made,  that  the  receiver,  or 
his  attorneys,  notified  the  purchaser  that  certain  valuable 
machinery  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  plant  and 
which  the  purchaser  supposed  were  a  part  of  it,  were  ex¬ 
empted  and  not  included  in  the  sale. 

The  Bankers’  Trust  Co.,  as  trustees  under  the  first  mort¬ 
gage  of  the  Flocking  Valley  Product  Co.,  dated  Jan.  1, 

1911,  is  requesting  proposals  for  the  sale,  on  May  27, 

1912,  of  first  mortgage  50-year  5  per  cent  sinking  fund 
gold  bonds  of  that  company  to  the  trustees,  on  account  of 
the  sinking  fund.  The  sinking  fund  money  now  applica¬ 
ble  to  such  purchases  is  $25,000.  It  is  required  that  the 
proposals  must  be  in  writing  and  delivered  to  the  trustee 
in  sealed  envelopes  not  later  than  May  24. 

The  South  Webster  Brick  Co.  is  enlarging  its  kiln 
and  making  other  improvements  to  its  plant  at  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Akron  brick-layers  decided  not  to  go  out  on  strike. 
They  had  demanded  an  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour, 
but  a  compromise  of  2 cents  increase  was  decided  upon. 

As  the  outcome  of  the  discovery  of  an  alleged  plot  to 
blow  up  the  Cleveland  plant  of  the  Metropolitan  Paving 
Brick  Company,  with  dynamite,  Louis  Dipillo,  leader  of 
the  striking  employes,  was  arrested  and  locked  up  in  the 
city  jail.  The  affidavit  is  sworn  to  by  Samuel  Grossman, 
a  detective  of  a  Cleveland  agency,  brought  here  by  the 
company.  Grossman,  who  understands  Italian,  says  that 
he  overheard  Dipillo  and  two  others  conversing  and  mak¬ 
ing  plans  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant. 

A  shortage  of  clay  has  compelled  the  factory  of  the 
Evans  Clay  Products  Co.,  at  Uhrichsville,  to  close  down. 

The  Fultonham  Brick  Co.,  whose  plant  is  located  at 
Axline,  Muskingum  county,  filed  a  petition  in  voluntary 
bankruptcy.  Liabilities,  $66,554.02,  of  which  $18,000  are 
secured.  C.  T.  Marshall  of  Zanesville,  O.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver. 

The  Marion  Allen  Supply  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  takes 
over  the  entire  business  and  property  of  the  Newport 
Brick,  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  of  New  York,  with  Ohio  headquarters 
in  Zanesville,  O.,  is  among  the  corporations  certified  for 
cancellation  of  their  charters. 

The  National  Clay  Co.,  of  Hatton,  O.,  has  been  formed 
with  $30,000  capital,  by  C.  H.  Sankey. 

Julius  J.  Rotham,  who  was  appointed  receiver,  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  business  of  the  Fischer  Veneer,  Tile  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  which  has  a  factory  at  Zanesville,  O.,  and 
offices  in  the  Allen  building,  at  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  B.  W.  Bennett  &  Co.,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  incor¬ 
porated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  brick 
and  clay  products.  The  directors  are  B.  W.  Bennett,  P. 
K.  Morrison  and  A.  D.  Paden. 

The  Pittsburgh  Tile  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  which 
E.  T.  Lippincott  of  Pittsburgh  is  president,  broke  ground 
at  East  Liverpool,  O.,  for  its  new  factory.  The  site 
overlooks  the  Ohio  river  and  is  near  the  Ohio-Pennsyl- 
vania*  state  line.  The  buildings  will  be  completed  by 
July  1.  From  75  to  100  men  will  be  employed. 

At  Anderson,  Ind.,  fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Brick  Co.,  with  a  loss  of  $100,000.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  insured  for  $50,000  and  will  rebuild,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced. 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

Portland,  Ore,  May  20,  1912. — The  use  of  vitrified  brick 
in  Portland  seems  to  be  meeting  with  very  little  progress. 
When  early  in  the  year  the  City  Council  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  a  vitrified  brick  paved  street,  the  brickmakers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  a  new  era  for  the  use  of  brick 
had  arrived.  When  the  council  also  changed  a  little  later 
the  specifications  of  the  new  storm  sewer  to  be  built  in 
Sullivan  Glutch  so  as  to  admit  vitrified  brick  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  stone  block  everything  seemed  to  be  moving 
all  right.  However,  other  interests  became  alarmed  at 
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the  progress  brick  was  making,  the  result  was  a  demon¬ 
station  against  the  contract  for  vitrified  brick  street. 
The  contract  was  cancelled,  and  awarded  to  the  stone 
block  interests.  When  bids  were  opened  for  the  Sullivan 
sewer,  the  Pacific  Bridge  Co.  was  the  lowest  bidder  with 
vitrified  brick  as  material.  However,  the  contract  was 
not  awarded,  as  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Engineer  were 
both  opposed  to  vitrified  brick.  The  Mayor  stated  as 
one  of  his  objections  that  by  using  stone  block  the  home 
industry  would  be  protected,  while  the  brick  would  have 
to  be  purchased  in  Seattle,  and  the  money  would  go  out¬ 
side  of  the  state.  If  we  are  lucky  enough  to  get  sooner 
or  later  a  brick  plant  in  Oregon,  may  be  brick  and  es¬ 
pecially  vitrified  brick  will  stand  a  better  show. 

The  new  Albina  Branch  Library  building  for  which  the 
contract  was  just  let,  will  be  built  of  hollow  clay  tile 
construction.  The  cost  of  construction  is  said  to  be  less 
than  either  brick  or  concrete,  and  the  building  will  be 
fireproof.  The  Library  Board  will  watch  this  building 
with  interest,  and  if  the  results  are  satisfactory,  the  new 
Main  Library  building  will  be  built  along  the  same  tile 
construction  lines. 

The  brick  market  in  and  around  Portland  has  been 
somewhat  sluggish.  The  large  yards  have  all  good  stock 
on  hand.  The  Columbia  Brick  Works  which  is  operating 
its  yards  at  Gresham  has  been  awarded  the  brick  contract 
of  about  three  million  brick  for  the  Reed  College,  which 
is  now  being  built  in  East  Moreland  place. 

The  summer  yards  are  getting  ready  for  their  season’s 
run,  but  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  so  far  on  account 
of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hammer,  president  of  the  Standard  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.  left  last  Monday  for  Butte,  Montana,  where 
he  is  operating  a  large  brick  and  sewerpipe  works,  and  is 
dividing  his  time  between  Portland  and  Butte. 

The  Beaverton  brick  works  will  be  in  operation  soon. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Clarke  has  bought  the 
entire  property  from  the  receiver,  and  is  now  making 
preparations  to  run  the  yard  this  summer.  This  plant 
was  fully  equipped  by  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
and  has  a  large  direct  heat  dryer  and  kilns.  Mr.  Clarke 
intends  to  make  first  class  material,  and  will  make  face 
brick  and  hollow  ware. 

The  affairs  of  the  National  Brick  &  Clay  Co.  will  be 
wound  up  according  to  notice  published  by  the  receiver, 
Chas.  H.  Page.  This  was  the  company  which  was  oper¬ 
ated  by  Jas.  H.  McNicholas  about  a  year  ago,  who  also 
was  running  the  Anderson  yards  and  also  the  Tualitan 
plant. 

The  State  of  Oregon  will  be  able  next  fall  to  boast  of 
a  clayworking  department,  which  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  Mines  building  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
The  new  Mines  building  is  now  being  built,  and  the  cer¬ 
amic  laboratory  will  occupy  the  entire  half  of  the  base¬ 
ment.  Prof  Parks,  who  is  director  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Mines,  will  have  charge  of  this  department. 

Governor  West  has  after  much  trouble  solved  the  plan 
of  operating  the  prison  brick-yard  at  Salem,  and  begun 
this  week  to  make  brick  again.  Sometime  ago  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  announced  that  he  had  planned  to  lease  the  brick 
yard  and  a  number  of  convicts  to  some  parties  under 
an  agreement  that  they  would  sell  the  output  of  the 
brick  yard  to  state  institutions  for  not  more  than  $5.00 
Der  1000.  which  is  about  half  the  market  price.  Governor 
West  states  that  he  has  not  entered  into  such  a  contract, 
as  he  has  not  worked  out  the  plan  fully.  Nevertheless 
he  was  going  ahead  with  the  making  of  the  prison  brick 
as  the  requirements  of  the  state  institutions  will  be  more 
than  a  million  brick  this  year. 

The  Sutherlin  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Sutherlin,  started 
its  new  tile  factory  this  week.  The  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Fairbanks  boiler  and  engine  and  Fate  clay¬ 
working  machinery.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  drain 
tile  in  that  section,  and  orders  have  been  booked  far 
ahead  for  quick  delivery. 

The  Field  Bros  brick  yard  in  Eugene,  has  been  making 
brick  for  some  time.  The  firm  has  overhauled  the  plant 
completely,  installed  a  new  Fate  machine  and  a  Freese 
cutting  table.  A  dryer  will  be  installed. 


THE  BLUE  GRASS  REGION. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  25. — The  standing  of  the  brick 
trade  in  the  Falls  Cities  at  present  is  distinctly  a  live 
one.  After  having  experienced  various  joys  and  troubles 
during  the  month  the  trade  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better 
and  now  promises  to  maintain  a  steady  course  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer.  The  prime  development  of  the 
month  has  been  that  the  weather  has  settled. 

Until  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  it  seemed  that  the 
rain  would  never  cease  and  that  the  sun  would  never 
appear  permanently  so  as  to  give  Kentucky  bricklayers 
a  chance  to  get  fairly  to  work.  However,  the  long- 
awaited  alternative  eventually  arrived  and  winter  has 
switched  to  summer  in  double-quick  time.  In  a  word, 
the  brick  trade  is  settled  for  business  now,  where  it  was 
as  unsettled  as  it  could  have  possibly  been  a  month  or 
so  ago. 

The  full  bloom  of  work  which  has  been  delayed  for  a 
couple  of  months  is  now  striking  the  brick  industry  of 
this  section  with  full  force.  All  during  March  and  April, 
plans  were  held  in  local  architects’  offices  which  should 
have  gone  to  the  builders  late  in  February  or  early  March. 
It  was  only  after  May-day  that  the  rain  held  up  and  al¬ 
lowed  this  tardy  work  to  proceed.  Sky-scrapers  which 
lingered  in  naked  steel  skeleton  form  during  the  spring 
months  are  now  fully  clothed  in  brick  and  stone.  Ample 
residence  foundations  which  yawned  for  their  super-struc¬ 
tures  all  through  March  and  April  are  now  being  topped 
off  and  paving  which  has  been  in  blue-print  embryo  for 
weeks  is  now  actually  being  set. 

With  this  comprehensive  turn  for  the  better  emphasiz¬ 
ing  itself  throughout  the  trade,  there  isn’t  a  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  Falls  Cities  who  thinks  of  wearing  anything 
but  the  smile  that  won’t  come  off.  An  interesting  devel¬ 
opment  during  the  month  came  in  the  form  of  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  one  of  the  biggest  and  best-known  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  field  is  due  to  withdraw  from  active  work 
within  a  month  or  so,  but  its  properties  will  go  over  into 
other  hands  and  will  be  operated  upon  as  complete  a  plan 
as  ever  before.  There  are  no  indications  of  1912,  whether 
a  presidential  year  or  one  of  fires  and  floods,  having  the 
slightest  depressing  effect  in  the  clay  products  field  here¬ 
abouts. 

Two  cr  three  sky-scrapers  are  planned  and  have  not 
even  been  begun  as  yet.  The  tallest  building  in  Louis¬ 
ville  is  practically  complete,  so  far  as  exterior  construc¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  A  structure  that  is  taller  is  definitely 
planned  and  the  $1,000,000  City  Hospital  has  been  begun. 
Besides  these  items,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  big  ware¬ 
house  jobs  in  plain  view,  plenty  of  paving  work  and  con¬ 
siderable  miscellaneous  residence  building. 

The  18-story  office  building  owned  by  the  Inter-Southern 
Life  Insurance  Co.  is  nearing  completion,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Selden-Breck  Construction  Co.  The  buff  brick  exter¬ 
ior  of  the  handsome  edifice  is  finished,  having  been  set  in 
record  time  through  the  use  of  a  peculiar  form  of  portable 
staging.  The  staging  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  un¬ 
wieldy,  dangerous  scaffolds  in  the  brickwork.  It  was  a 
tightly-railed  platform,  suspended  from  the  roof  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  with  wire  cables  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  low¬ 
ered  at  will  with  winches  from  above.  The  bricklayers 
and  material  were  constantly  on  the  same  level  and,  aside 
from  the  accident  risk  being  minimized,  there  was  no  time 
lost  in  handling  either  men  or  mortar  on  the  job.  The 
scaffold  is  operated  by  the  Henderson  patent. 

John  P.  Starks  has  announced  a  change  in  plans  for  the 
skyscraper  which  is  to  ornament  the  northeast  corner  of 
Fourth  avenue  and  Walnut  street,  the  most  valuable  un¬ 
improved  site  in  Louisville.  Instead  of  a  6-story  structure 
as  was  originally  planned,  Mr.  Starks  will  finance  the 
erection  of  a  15-story  office  building  of  the  most  approved 
type  which,  because  of  its  broad  base,  will  be  one  of  the 
mammoth  structures  of  the  Falls  Cities.  The  site  for  the 
Starks  building  has  been  cleared  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  work  will  begin  in  the  near  future  on  the  skyscraper 
itself. 

The  Southern  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  is  completing 
negotiations  which  will  lead  to  its  backing  the  erection  of 
the  tallest  and  broadest  office  building  in  Louisville.  Upon 
a  large  site  at  Fourth  avenue  and  Market  street  the  South¬ 
ern  National  Co.  proposes  to  erect  a  22-story  office  build¬ 
ing  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  Middle 
West. 
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Varble  &  Frazier,  well-known  local  realty  men.  have 
been  employed  by  Chicago  capital  to  arrange  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  an  11-story  office  building  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Fifth  avenue  and  Walnut  street.  The  Republic,  as  it  is 
to  be  called,  will  be  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
downtown  district,  for  it  will  be  faced  all  over  with  a 
brilliantly-glazed  face  brick  to  reflect  all  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  addition  to  these  prospective  jobs,  the  brick  interests 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  City  Hospital 
has  been  begun  and  that  the  local  work  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  has  been  awarded  to  contrac¬ 
tors  so  that  the  $350,000  home  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this 
city  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  short  time.  The  hospital 
will  demand  about  7,000,000  brick  in  all  for  its  eleven  con¬ 
crete  and  brick  buildings.  The  centra]  home  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  will  consume  about  350,000  brick.  Then  there  are 
warehouse  jobs  and  residences  ad  libitum,  so  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  brick  trade  depends  for  its  extent  sim¬ 
ply  upon  how  long  the  summer  will  last. 

The  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  one  of  the 
best-known  members  of  the  Kentucky  trade,  is  going  out 
of  business.  For  a  month  past  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  been  booking  deliveries  of  a  considerable  stock 
which  was  on  hand  and  the  concern  proposes  to  withdraw 
from  active  working  July  1.  This  decision  has  been  ar¬ 
rived  at  after  lengthy  consideration  of  the  situation  by 
the  members  of  the  company,  several  of  whom  are  among 
the  best  known  in  the  Gateway  City  building  world.  The 
Hydraulic  has  always  done  an  excellent  business,  pos¬ 
sesses  a  fine  reputation  and  the  only  reason  for  its  with¬ 
drawal  is  simply  that  its  members  have  decided  to  rest 
on  their  oars  after  a  long  and  prosperous  career. 

The  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Ohio  valley  trade.  During 
the  hey-day  of  its  career  it  operated  four  big  yards,  one 
central,  one  eastern,  one  southern  and  one  western,  whose 
combined  capacity  equalled  and  multiplied  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  trade.  In  recent  years  only  a  trio  of  big  yards, 
the  central,  eastern  and  southern,  has  been  operated. 

Piece  by  piece,  the  company  is  disposing  of  its  prop¬ 
erties.  The  eastern  yard,  on  the  Poplar  Level  Road, 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  has  been  sold.  The  central 
and  southern  yards  are  now  on  the  market.  The  central 
group  of  kilns  is  located  at  Twelfth  street  and  St.  Louis 
avenue,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  handling  a  big  brick 
trade.  The  yard  is  equipped  with  a  set  of  down-draft 
kilns  of  considerable  capacity,  a  Chambers  mud  machine 
and  a  hydraulic  machine.  The  southern  yard  is  equally 
desirable,  although  its  facilities  for  hauling  with  teams 
are  limited.  Nevertheless,  the  yard  has  its  private  switch 
directly  connected  with  the  Knoxville  division  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  eight  miles  south  of  Louisville 
and  a  Chambers  machine  with  kilns,  dies,  etc.,  fit  out  a 
yard  which  possesses  one  of  the  finest  shale  pits  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

While  A.  P.  Hillenbrand,  Sr.,  will  devote  most  of  his 
attention  to  his  new  yard  on  the  Poplar  Level  road,  his 
connection  with  the  East  End  Brick  Co.  will  probably 
remain  the  same.  His  three  sons,  A.  P.  Hillenbrand,  Jr., 
Paul  Hillenbrand  and  Oscar  Hillenbrand  are  associated 
in  the  management  of  the  East  End  plant  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  can  handle  this  end  of  the  business. 

The  trade  looks  extremely  good  to  Owen  Tyler,  the 
well  known  local  specialist  in  face  and  fancy  brick.  j.»- 
-.‘de  of  a  very  short  time  Mr.  Tyler  will  commence  de¬ 
liveries,  to  the  new  City  Hospital,  for  he  has  contracted 
to  furnish  about  $‘<20,000  worth  of  handsome  Roman  gray 
brick  for  the  big  institution.  The  brick  are  made  by  the 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  of  Brazil,  Ind.  Other  face 
work  of  less  importance  is  being  handled  expeditiously 
by  Mr.  lyler,  who  expects  one  of  the  biggest  business 
years  of  his  career  in  1912. 

Just  to  evidence  the  all-around  spirit  of  progressiveness 
at  his  headquarters,  Mr.  Tyler  has  been  using  some  very 
effective  advertising  copy  of  the  educational^  sort.  The 
notices  which  are  being  run  by  his  firm  in  support  of 
hrick  as  a  building  material  guarantee  the  following  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  clay  product: 

“Brick  are  fireproof. 

“They  are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

"The  bank  will  advance  a  larger  loan  on  brick. 


“Houses  built  of  brick  are  more  salable  and  do  not  de¬ 
cay. 

“Eliminates  the  playground  of  rats,  mice  and  vermin. 

“Adds  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  building. 

“Deadens  sound. 

“A  course  of  hollow  brick  inside  makes  a  dry,  warm 
wall. 

“Hollow  brick  may  be  used  for  partitions. 

“Adapted  to  the  cheapest  dwelling  or  to  the  heaviest 
building.” 

After  having  returned  from  a  short  trip  through  the 
state,  Donald  McDonald,  Jr.,  is  preparing  to  handle  the 
biggest  face  brick  business  in  his  history.  Mr.  McDonald 
is  also  the  local  representative  of  the  National  Metal 
Weather  Strip  Co.,  and  finds  that  the  modern  metal  prod¬ 
uct  is  meeting  with  distinct  favor  among  Bluegrass 
builders. 

“Business  is  good,”  said  R.  B.  Crane,  of  the  East  End 
Brick  Co.  “We  are  taking  care  of  more  orders  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  have  more  inquiries  for  the  future  than  we  ever 
had  before  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  summer  will  be  a  record-breaker  for  the  brick 
interests.” 

A.  P.  Hillenbrand,  Sr.,  a  major  stockholder  in  the  East 
End  Brick  Co.,  has  privately  purchased  the  Eastern  yard 
of  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.,  on  the  Poplar  Level  Road 
just  outside  the  city  limits.  This  property  is  in  excellent 
shape  and  will  be  completely  overhauled  and  placed  in  op¬ 
eration  at  once  under  its  new  ownership.  The  mechanical 
equipment  includes  a  Lyon  press,  of  the  standard  make 
which  is  now  controlled  by  the  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery 
Co.,  and  sufficient  kilns  to  afford  a  maximum  capacity 
of  about  20,000  brick  per  day.  It  is  assured  that  the  yard 
will  start  burning  within  a  month  or  so.  The  price  paid 
for  the  property  is  said  to  have  been  $7,525. 

Whether  or  not  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.  will  have  its 
effects  wound  up  by  July  1  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture,  but  such  is  its  present  intention.  When  the 
corporation  is  ended  by  its  stockholders,  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Falls  Cities  clayworking 
industry  will  have  been  marked. 

Business  is  generally  satisfactory  with  the  Louisville 
Brick  Co.,  according  to  the  report  of  Joseph  Nevin.  The 
improvements  which  were  planned  last  year  for  the  West 
End  yard  are  almost  sure  to  come  true  before  1912  is 
passed,  said  Mr.  Nevin,  for  with  fine  wreather  prevailing 
the  Portland  yard  has  been  worked  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity. 

Although  just  one  of  the  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s 
present  contracts  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  President  T. 
Bishop  from  worrying  about  the  future,  the  well  known 
local  concern  boasts  several  other  “plums.”  The  Southern 
company  is  delivering  a  portion  of  the  hard  brick  required 
for  the  new  City  Hospital  at  Floyd  and  Chestnut  streets. 

The  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  furnishing  about  100,- 
000  face  brick  to  the  Lincoln  Institute  at  Simpsonville, 
Ky..  to  be  used  in  a  series  of  buildings  now  going  up  in 
that  city  in  memory  of  the  Great  Emancipator  and  his  love 
>1  education.  And  about  250  acres  of  land  lying  between 
Shepherdsville,  Ky.,  and  Salt  river  have  been  furnished 
with  drains  during  the  month  b3r  the  Southern  engineers, 
w'ho  set  the  tile  with  a  Buckeye  ditching  machine.  Top¬ 
ping  this  work  off  with  a  10,000  black-header  order  for  a 
big  new  warehouse  that  is  going  up  in  Louisville,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  absolutely 
no  cause  for  complaint.  T.  Bishop,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  has  returned  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  the  1912  convention  of  the  Shriners. 

The  property  of  the  Newport  Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  of 
Newport,  Ivy.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Marion  Allen  Supply 
Co.,  a  concern  which  has  been  formed  especially  to  take 
over  the  interests  of  the  Newport  brick  and  building  sup¬ 
ply  men  and  to  expand  them  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Red  River  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  filed  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  a  short  time  ago  at  Stanton,  Ky.,  with  $10,000 
capital  stock  and  the  following  incorporators:  H.  T.  Der- 
rickson,  G.  W.  Conlee,  Lula  Derrickson  and  Anna  Black¬ 
burn. 
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Spaulding  &  Sons  have  opened  a  new  brick  yard  in 
Paris,  Tenn.,  and  are  doing  good  business  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  portion  of  that  state. 


OUR  COAST  LETTER. 

San  Francisco,  May  23. — The  building  situation  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  more  satisfactory  than  for  several  years,  and 
the  market  for  all  clay  products  has  picked  up  very  greatly 
within  the  last  month.  Local  building  contracts  recorded  last 
month  were  larger  than  ever  for  that  month  except  for  one 
or  two  years  after  the  fire,  and  this  month  also  will  make  an 
excellent  showing.  Marked  gains  are  noted  at  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  while 
activity  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Sacramento,  is  fully  up  to  the 
average.  The  city  of  Oakland,  moreover,  has  let  contracts 
for  over  100  miles  of  sewer  work  in  the  east  end  of  the  city, 
requiring  the  use  of  some  large  sized  pipe ;  and  contracts 
for  summer  sewer  construction  are  coming  out  from  many 
interior  towns. 

Recent  contracts  let  in  San  Francisco,  include  several  large 
buildings,  most  of  which  will  be  mainly  of  brick,  but  the 
greatest  activity  is  on  small  brick  business  and  apartment 
buildings.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  there  is  considerable 
large  brick  construction,  including  oil  refineries  and  the  like. 

W.  W.  Dennis,  sales  agent  for  the  McNear  Brick  Co.,  says: 
“The  common  brick  business  is  rather  slow  for  this  time  of 
year.” 

The  manufacturers  all  have  large  stocks  on  hand,  but  the 
market  price  is  being  maintained  as  none  of  the  companies 
are  forcing  their  products  on  the  market.  All  the  manufac¬ 
turers  feel  that  the  business  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
they  do  not  wish  to  overload  with  cheap  brick.  The  Expo¬ 
sition  construction  work  is  all  mapped  out  by  the  engineer, 
and  three  or  four  months  will  see  the  activity  we  have  been 
looking  for.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  brick  market 
will  be  benefited  to  any  large  extent  by  the  Fair  construction 
work  for  some  time,  but'  the  activity  of  the  Exposition  com¬ 
pany  will  stimulate  building  in  the  downtown  district.  In 
looking  into  the  future  of  the  brick  industry  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  around  the  Bay  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  im¬ 
provements  planned  will  stimulate  the  trade,  and  beginning 
next  fall,  trade  will  increase  steadily.  If  the  manufacturers 
have  the  patience  to  wait  and  not  force  the  product  on  a  slow 
market  they  will  reap  the  benefit  next  fall  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring.  At  this  time  all  engaged  in  the  business  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  “sit  tight”  and  not  “crowd  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 

The  lone  Firebrick  Co.’s  plant  at  lone,  Cal.,  was  started 
for  the  season  April  24,  after  being  rebuilt.  The 
capacity  is  larger  than  ever,  and  a  prosperous  season  is  an¬ 
ticipated,  as  the  market  for  firebrick  in  California  is  con¬ 
stantly  expanding,  and  some  large  orders  are  being  placed. 

The  Vallejo  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s  plant  at  Vallejo,  Cal.,  is 
running  at  full  capacity,  its  product  being  still  in  strong 
demand  for  sewer  lining.  Much  of  this  material  is  coming 
to  San  Francisco,  though  the  excellence  of  the  material  for 
this  purpose  is  gaining  recognition  in  many  other  places 
where  large  sewers  are  being  laid. 

W.  W.  Wheatly  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Brick  Co.,  re¬ 
ports  that  his  plant  is  running  at  full  capacity,  furnishing 
material  for  several  large  buildings.  It  will  be  closed  a  short 
time,  however,  for  the  installation  of  a  new  clay  conveyor, 
which  will  increase  the  output.  This  company  is  doing  con¬ 
siderable  special  work  for  the  use  of  brick  in  building. 

The  Pacific  Porcelain  Works,  manufacturing  plumbers’ 
porcelain  goods  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  has  under  construction 
a  number  of  new  kilns,  which,  will  soon  be  put  in  operation. 
An  addition  to  the  plant  has  just  been  completed,  including 
new  drying  rooms,  mixing  rooms,  etc.  This  company  was  an 
uncertain  factor  when  it  started  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but 
has  built  up  a  nice  business. 

The  Los  Angeles  Stoneware  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,- 
000,  by  W.  C.  Patterson,  G.  E.  Bittinger,  A.  H.  Naftzger,  D. 
Murphy  and  W.  E.  Hampton. 

The  Livermore,  Cal.,  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  just  completed  the 
installation  of  a  new  repress.  This  company  has  decided  to 
discontinue  its  San  Francisco  office,  finding  it  possible  to 
handle  the  business  satisfactorily  from  the  office  in  Oakland. 

The  large  common  brick  plant  of  the  Remillard  Brick  Co. 
at  Pleasanton,  Cal.,  began  operations  for  the  summer  about 
April  30.  A  lot  of  remodeling  has  been  done  since  the  plant 


closed  last  fall,  the  principal  change  being  the  installation  of 
an  electric  conveyor  outfit.  The  plant  will  employ  about  80 
men  for  the  summer. 

The  Pacific  Stoneware  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  of  Los  Angeles 
is  just  beginning  work  on  the  erection  of  a  large  plant  at  Los 
Nietos,  Cal. 

The  Peerless  Brick  Co.  is  preparing  to  increase  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  its  new  sand-lime  brick  plant  at  Los  Angeles,  and  it 
is  reported  that  similar  plants  will  be  installed  in  several 
other  Coast  cities. 

W.  W.  Dill,  formerly  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  plant  at  Dixieland,  a  new  town  in  Imperial  Valley, 
Cal. 

J.  J.  See  &  Son  are  preparing  to  open  a  new  brickyard  at 
Enacortes,  Wash. 

J.  E.  Leake,  formerly  of  Kentucky,  is  superintendent  of  the 
brick  plant  of  the  Derning,  N.  M.,  Brick  Building  &  Supply 
Co.  This  company  is  making  common  brick  on  a  large  scale, 
and  has  lately  installed  a  press. 

L.  H.  Mueller,  formerly  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  California 
Pressed  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Niles,  Cal.,  which  resumed 
work  a  few  weeks  ago. 


WINDY  CITY  NEWS. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  25. — With  the  exception  of  a  bad 
spell  of  weather  now  and  then,  the  situation  is  most  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  brick  men.  The  demands  have  been  large, 
and  the  general  aspect  is  favorable  for  continued  activity. 
The  only  complaint  that  can  be  noted  is  that  there  has 
been  some  difficulty  in  making  prompt  deliveries.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  complaint  from  any  line  now.  Despite 
the  fact  that  several  things  have  been  causing  some  de¬ 
crease  in  business  in  other  lines,  the  building  activity  is 
strong  here. 

The  increased  number  of  large  buildings  here,  not  alone 
in  the  loop  district  but  in  all  sections  of  the  city,  has 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  structural  materials.  These 
include  all  kinds  of  clay  commodities. 

Terra  cotta  is  still  strong  here  and  the  plants  are 
busy.  Paving  brick  are  moving  better  with  the  improved 
weather  conditions.  Sewer  pipe  has  felt  the  incentive  for 
more  activity.  Flue  lining,  wall  coping,  fireproofing,  drain 
tile,  all  are  moving  with  a  goodly  volume.  Fire  brick 
are  still  in  very  good  demand. 

The  building  brick  manufacturers  are  hard  at  it.  The 
rush  orders  are  responsible  for  the  limit  in  activity  at 
the  plants,  all  of  which  are  operating  to  capacity.  There 
are  no  brick  here;  as  rapidly  as  they  are  made  they  are 
shipped  out.  The  plants  have  no  opportunity  to  get 
ahead,  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  The  rainfall, 
which  has  been  unusually  heavy,  has  caused  some  hard¬ 
ship  in  digging  the  clay  and  has  acted  as  a  drawback  to 
some  extent. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  has  ample  to  keep  its 
plants  at‘ work.  One  of  the  attractive  jobs  that  is  near¬ 
ing  completion  and  for  which  the  company  furnished  brick 
is  the  Medinah  Temple  on  Cass  street.  This  demanded 
a  quarter  of  a  million  brick.  The  company  has  a  number 
of  nice  contracts  on  hand. 

Archie  B.  Bonner,  secretary  of  the  Bonner  &  Marshall 
Brick  company,  died  May  24,  at  the  residence  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bonner,  5752  Rosalie  court. 
The  funeral  was  held,  May  26,  from  the  residence. 

The  Curtis  Brick  Co.  is  not  yet  completely  settled  in 
its  new  offices  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Progress  is 
being  made,  however,  and  it  will  be  only  a  short  time 
until  everything  will  be  in  good  shape. 

The  Illinois  Brick  Co.  is  very  active.  All  the  plants  of 
the  company  are  operating  at  capacity,  and  the  company 
finds  it  rather  hard  sometimes  to  fill  orders  as  rapidly  as 
it  would  wish.  No  complaints  are  heard  from  the  offices. 

F.  W.  Lucke  &  Co.  have  moved  their  offices  from  the 
eleventh  floor  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  to 
1217  in  the  same  building. 

The  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.  note  a  decided  increase  in 
the  demand  for  face  brick  within  a  few  weeks.  Among 
the  large  orders  just  received  by  the  company  is  one 
for  800,000  “Oriental”  brick  for  the  Marine  National  Bank 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  There  are  other  orders  in  hand  now 
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that  keep  the  company  very  active,  and  the  outlook  is  in 
every  respect  most  pleasing. 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  ample  to  do  to 
keep  the  large  plant  in  active  operation  at  all  times.  The 
contracts  on  hand  include  those  from  a  number  of  sections 
in  the  country,  and  the  style  and  variety  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  turned  out  by  this  large  plant  is  that  of  the  very 
highest  order.  The  indications  point  to  a  very  good  year. 

At  the  office  of  the  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Mr.  White 
stated  that  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  face  brick  was 
very  favorable  and  they  were  busy.  There  has  been  some 
delay  up  to  this  time  in  getting  their  new  offices  completed, 
and  as  yet  the  display  room  is  not  in  trim.  The  delay,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  be  of  much  longer  duration. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Matz,  of  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  was  much 
pleased  over  the  indications  for  the  coming  months.  The 
company  had  been  having  some  difficulty  in  making  deliveries 
as  promptly  as  possible  on  account  of  the  numerous  orders. 

At  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Mr. 
Chas.  S.  Reed  stated  that  prospects  indicated  a  very  nice  de¬ 
mand  ahead  for  the  company’s  product.  The  plant  is  operat¬ 
ing  to  capacity. 

The  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  ample  to  keep  the  plant 
active,  and  is  securing  some  very  fine  contracts. 

Owing  to  the  rush  at  the  offices  of  the  architects,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Face  Brick  Association  has  determined  to  postpone  the 
competition  for  the  workman’s  cottage,  as  noted  in  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record”  a  short  time  ago.  Later  announcement 
will  be  made  regarding  the  contest. 


THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

Various  brick  manufacturing  plants  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  and 
vicinity  report  fine  business.  Much  Columbus-made  brick  is 
now  being  used  in  Florida,  where  building  operations  are  quite 
active.  One  of  the  leading  brick  plants  at  Columbus  recent¬ 
ly  recived  a  flattering  offer  to  dispose  of  its  entire  output 
in  Florida.  Orders  for  3,000,000  Georgia  brick  were  recently 
placed  and  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  eight  large 
buildings  in  Jacksonville. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  F.  B.  Lemly  is  about  to  open 
a  commission  and  brokerage  office  on  South  State  street, 
Jackson,  Miss.  He  wishes  to  put  in  a  stock  of  brick  and 
other  building  materials  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
manufacturers  who  desire  to  find  a  market  for  their  product 
in  that  part  of  the  South.  Jackson  seems  to  be  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing,  and  without  doubt  much  brick  will  be  required  for  the 
new  buildings  which  are  contemplated  there  now. 

The  Milledgeville  Brick  Works  Co.,  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  of 
which  J.  W.  McMillen  is  proprietor,  is  being  converted  into 
a  stock  company,  capitalized  at  $85,000.  This  company  was 
established  in  1883,  since  which  time  its  growth  has  been 
steady,  and  the  plant  prosperous.  Building  brick,  red  re¬ 
pressed  brick,  cream  colored  pressed  brick  and  fire  brick  are 
manufactured  and  fireclay  is  mined  and  shipped  in  connection 
with  the  brick  manufacture.  At  this  plant  one  of  the  famous 
Haigh  continuous  kilns,  370  ft.  long,  is  used  for  the  burning 
of  the  ware,  which  is  dried  by  the  well-known  Rodgers 
waste  heat  system.  This  company  has  recently  issued  an  at¬ 
tractive  booklet  containing  letters  of  commendation  from  a 
large  number  of  their  customers  throughout  the  country. 


THE  LONE  STAR  STATE. 

Austin,  Texas,  May  27. — Favorable  reports  of  activity 
in  the  building  trades  in  the  larger  cities  and  many  of 
the  smaller  towns  continue  to  be  received.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  the  erection  of  many  large  business 
structures,  the  actual  construction  of  which  will  not  be 
begun  until  later  in  the  summer,  it  is  announced.  The 
record  of  building  permits  issued  in  the  eight  larger  cities 
for  the  month  of  April  show  a  total  value  of  $1,984,745 
which  was  an  increase  of  $487,569,  or  32.6  per  cent  over 
that  of  March.  The  leading  city  in  value  of  permits  is¬ 
sued  in  April  was  Houston  with  $669,280.  Next  in  order 
was  Dallas,  $502,970;  Waco,  $201,000;  Forth  Worth,  $192,- 
050;  El  Paso,  $173,780;  San  Antonio,  $152,575;  Galveston, 
$68,400;  Austin,  $24,790.  Inasmuch  as  the  values  placed 
upon  proposed  buildings  in  the  permits  that  are  issued 
are  usually  about  one-half  of  their  actual  cost,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  improvements  in  this  line  in  the 
cities  above  named  for  April  aggregated  in  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,000,000. 

Besides  the  eight  cities  embraced  in  the  list,  there  are 
a  score  or  more  towns  in  the  state,  of  a  population  rang¬ 
ing  from  5,000  to  20,000  which  are  making  notable  rec¬ 
ords  in  improvements.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned 
Beaumont,  Texarkana,  Temple,  Sherman,  Amarillo,  Deni¬ 
son,  Greenville,  Tyler,  Corsicana,  Cleburne,  Corpus 
Christi,  Brownsville,  Laredo,  Victoria,  Palestine,  Ter¬ 
rell,  Wichita  Falls,  Abilene  and  San  Angelo. 

Brick  manufacturers  report  that  the  demand  for  their 
material  is  much  better  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year 
and  that  with  the  extensive  plans  for  new  buildings  that 
are  on  foot  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  trade 
will  continue  to  be  exceptionally  good  during  the  summer 
months. 

G.  H.  Harris,  secretary  of  the  commercial  club  of 
Cuero,  Texas,  is  promoting  the  establishment  at  that 
place  of  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 
Tests  have  been  made  of  the  clay  found  near  there  and 
it  is  announced  that  it  proved  of  splendid  grade  for  brick 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Denton,  Texas,  is  pro¬ 
moting  the  organization  of  a  company  to  establish  a 
large  plant  there  for  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta. 
There  are  large  beds  of  clay  suitable  for  making  this 
material  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  town. 

O.  A.  Jones  will  install  a  plant  at  Douglas,  Arizona, 
for  the  manufacture  of  silica  brick  for  special  use  at  the 
local  smelters.  There  is  plenty  of  raw  material  close  at 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  brick. 


CANADA. 

Reports  show  unparalleled  activity  in  all  building  lines  at 
Vancouver.  The  supply  firms  are  all  busy,  as  may  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  building  permits  issued  in  the  city 
of  Vancouver  during  the  month  of  April,  totaled  $1,481,905. 
It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the 
current  prices  of  common  brick  at  Vancouver  are  $13  per 
thousand,  pressed  brick  $45  per  thousand,  fire  brick  $45  per 
thousand,  4-inch  sewer  pipe  per  foot  15c,  fire  clay  per  ton 
$15  and  Portland  cement  $3.25  per  barrel. 


Wanted. 

Experienced  brick  setter.  Address 
Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ill. 

5-2-2-P 

Steel  Rails 

All  sections  New  and  Relaying. 

In  stock  for  immediate  shipment 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  length  de¬ 
sired  for  all  purposes. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

Help  Wanted. 

Face  brick  shader:  repress  off-bearers, 
wheelers  and  common  labor.  Steady 
work.  Give  age  and  references.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Midland  Brick  Co.,  Peru,  Kan. 

6-1 

Wanted. 

Business  manager  for  a  plant  manu¬ 
facturing  paving  and  face  brick.  Plant 
has  a  competent  superintendent.  Man¬ 
ager’s  duties  will  include:  sales,  cred¬ 
its  and  collections,  and  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business.  Good  opening 
for  a  man  with  an  established  record 
who  can  give  unquestioned  reference. 
Address:  6,  Business  Manager,  care  this 
paper.  6-2 

■%  ■  ■  Inventions  Protected 

UQTARITO  Trade  Marks 

rnlnllln  Registered 

I  UlUlllw  Patents  Investigated 

Established  1895. 

HUBERT  E.  PECK,  Patent  Attorney 

635  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wanted. 

Experienced  sewer  pipe  burner  accus¬ 
tomed  to  burning  with  oil.  Also  sewer 
pipe  kiln  setter  wanted.  Alhambra  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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Every  clay  worker  desires  to  do  kis  best.  To  do  one’s  best,  a  man  must  bring  to  the  aid  of  his  OWN  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others.  The  best  practice,  the  best  knowledge,  the  “know-how” 
of  experience  are  condensed  in  these  volumes.  It  will  pay  you  to  add  some  of  them  to  your  library. 


CLAYWORKERS’  BOOKS. 

Clayworkers’  Handbook  .  2.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and 

Uses  (Ries)  .  5.00 

Clayworking  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  (Ries)  2.50 

Bibliography  of  Clays  and  Ceramic  Arts  2.00 

Economic  Geology  (Ries) .  3.50 

How  to  Analyze  Clay .  1.00 

Seger’s  Collected  Works  (Condensed) . .  3.50 

American  Ceramic  Society’s  complete 

translation — 2  Vols . 15.00 

Transactions  American  Ceramic  Society 

— Vols.  I  -  V 1 1 1 .  (Write  for  prices) . 

Drying  Brick  (Richardson) . 25 

Kiln  Records  (Richardson) .  1.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence . 50 

Henley’s  Book  of  Recipes .  3.00 

Hand  Brickmaking  (English  Edition)..  1.00 

Brick  Drying  (English  Edition) .  1.00 

Manufacture  of  Glazed  Bricks .  2.50 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile .  1.00 

Modern  Brickmaking  (Searle) . .  5.00 


POTTERY  AND  CERAMICS. 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays . .  1.50 

The  Glazer’s  Book  (E.  L.  Raes) .  1.00 

Grand  Feu  Ceramics .  5.00 

Architectural  Pottery .  7.50 

Observations  on  Pottery  . , . 60 

Story  of  the  Potter  (Binns) .  1.00 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE, 

Sewage  &  Sewage  Disposal  (Robinson)  2.00 

Sewers  and  Drains  (Marston) .  1.00 

Practical  Farm  Drainage  (Elliott) .  1.50 

Hints  on  Farm  Drainage . 25 

Land  Drainage  Engineering  (Elliott)..  1.50 
Sewer  Pipe  and  How  to  Make  It,  by 

Anton  Vogt  and  Jno.  A.  Turner . 25 

Life  of  Cement,  by  Wheat.  (Write  for  prices) 


PRODUCER-GAS. 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers  (Wyer)  4.00 
Gas  Engines  and  Producer  Gas  Plants  2.50 
Chemistry  of  Gas  Manufacture  (Royle)  4.50 
Power  Gas  and  the  Gas  Producer  (Mil¬ 
ler)  .  1.00 

SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

1905  Report  N.  A.  M.  Sand-Lime  Prod¬ 
ucts  . .'  3.50 

1906  Report  N.  A.  M.  Sand-Lime  Prod¬ 
ucts  . 1.50 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 
Brickwork  and  Masonry  (Mitchell)....  3.00 

Details  of  Building  Construction .  1.00 

Practical  Lessons  in  Architectural 

Drawing  .  2.50 

Our  New  House — How  We  Plan  to 

Build  It  .  1.50 

Principles  of  Architectural  Design . 4.50 

Building  Construction  and  Superinten¬ 
dence — Part  I,  Masons’  Work... .  6.00 

Practical  Brick  Laying  (Maginnis) . . . .  1.50 

Gilbreth’s  Brick  Laying  System .  3.00 

Building  Materials  (Middleton) .  4.00 

Building  Mechanics’  Ready  Reference.  1.50 
Building  Superintendence  (Nichols)....  1.50 
Contracts  and  Specifications  (J.  C. 

Plant)  .  1.00 

Estimating  (Nichols)  .  1.00 

Masonry  Construction  (Phillips-Byrne)  1.00 
Strength  of  Materials  (E.  R.  Maurer).  1.00 

-  • 

ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity  Simplified  (Sloane) .  1.00 

Electricity  (for  beginners)... . 25 

Electrical  Circuits  . 25 

Static  Electricity  . 25 

Electric  Lighting  . 25 

Electric  Wiring  and  Lighting  (Knox- 

Shaad)  .  1-00 

Power  Stations  and  Transmission  (G. 

C.  Shaad)  .  1.00 

Practical  Lessons  in  Electricity  (Crock- 
er-Cushing-Sager)  . .  1.50 


BUSINESS  BOOKS. 

Business  Management,  Part  I,  (J.  B. 

Griffith)  .  1.50 

Business  Management,  Part  II,  (Rus- 

sell-Griffith)  . .  1.50 

Commercial  Law  (J.  A.  Chamberlain).  3.00 
Corporation  Accounts  and  the  Voucher 

System'  (J.  B.  Griffith) .  1.00 

Factory  Accounts  (Hathaway-Griffith)  1.50 


PAVING  AND  ROAD  ENGINEERING. 

City  Roads  and  Pavements  (Judson)..  2.00 
Highway  Construction  (Phillips-Byrne)  1.00 
Treatise  on  Roads  &  Pavements  (Baker)  5.00 
Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Pavements 
— Free. 


POWER  PLANTS  AND  FUEL. 

Engineering  Laboratory  Practice 

(Smart)  .  2.50 

How  to  run  Engines  &  Boilers  (Wat¬ 
son)  . 1.00 

Modern  Steam  Engineering  (Hiscox)..  3.00 

Tulley’s  Handbook  .  3.50 

Engine-Room  Chemistry .  1.00 

The  Compound  Engine  (Tennant) .  1.00 

Gas,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines  (Hiscox)  2.50 
Smoke  Prevention  and  Fuel  Economy 

(Booth)  .  2.50 

Boiler  Accessories  (W.  S.  Leland)... _ 1.00 

Gas  Engines  and  Gas-Producers 

(Marks-Wyer)  .  1.00 

Steam  Boilers  (Newell-Dow) .  1.00 

Steam  Engines  (W.  S.  Leland) .  1.00 

MACHINERY. 

Machinery  Repair  &  Maintenance  (Bar¬ 
ber)  .  3.50 

Hoisting  Machinery  (Horner) . . . . .  3.00 

Mechanical  Engineering  (Sames) .  2.00 

Machine-Shop  Work  (F.  W.  Turner)..  1.50 


“HOW  TO  ANALYZE  CLAY” 

New  Edition  Now  Ready 


Price,  $1.00  Postpaid 


Buy  a  copy  and  learn  how  to  analyze  your  own  clay.  An 
aid  to  beginners  and  full  instructions  for  making  clay  analysis 

64  Pages,  with  Illustrations.  By  Holden  M.  Ashby 

KEN FIELD-LEACH  CO.,  445  Plymouth  Court,  CHICAGO 


— Photo  by  Denny-Renten  Clay  and  Coal  Co. 

A  Long  Stretch  of  Brick  Road  in  Ohio 
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Modern  Methods  Make  Brick  Streets  that  Stand  the  Heavy  Demands  of  the  Day — 
Many  Cities  Have  Paving  that  Has  Stood  the  Wear  of  Twenty  Years 


The  construction  of  modern  streets  and  highways  shows 
a  marked  improvement  over  the  crude  methods  in  use 
some  few  years  ago.  The  building  of  streets  and  road¬ 
ways  has  been  reduced  to  a  science  and  the  successful 
laying  of  a  pavement  requires  engineering  skill  of  the 
highest  order;  a  knowledge  of  materials  and  the  handling 


the  effect  of  modern  motor  traffic  has  completely  changed 
the  conditions  of  wear  on  roads  and  has  created  a  demand 
for  more  and  better  road  building.  The  authorities,  who 
serve  the  people  in  this  branch  of  public  work,  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  difficult  task  of  producing  a  road  dust¬ 
less,  mudless,  non-slippery  and  above  all,  proof  against 


THIS  ROAD,  SMOOTH,  DUSTLESS, WAS  TWENTY  YEARS  IN  SERVICE 


This  is  the  Famous  Ridge  Road  in  Evanston,  III.,  and  Has  Been  in  Constant  Use  for  More  than  Two  Decades.  It  is 
One  of  the  Best  Arguments  for  Brick  as  a  Durable,  Economical  and  Ideal  Paving  Material.  Brick  Furnished  by  the 

Purlngton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  III. 


of  men,  and  above  all,  it  requires  experience  in  this  line 
of  work. 

The  enormous  amount  of  money  and  effort  wasted  each 
year  upon  the  highways  in  this  country,  through  igno¬ 
rance  of  proper  material  and  careless  methods  of  con¬ 
struction,  is  appalling  and  the  constant  drain  upon  the 
public  purse  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  poor  pave¬ 
ments  is  only  equalled  by  the  stupendous  national  fire 
loss. 

The  automobile,  which  at  first  was  considered  a  pub¬ 
lic  nuisance,  is  proving  instead  to  be  a  benefactor  and 


the  havoc  of  the  strength  of  pneumatic  tires  of  motor 
cars. 

So  important  a  consideration  has  the  road  question 
become  that  an  international  Congress  of  Road  Builders 
was  called  to  convene  in  Paris  last  year,  a  number  of 
prominent  road  builders  from  the  United  States  being  in 
attendance,  and  the  result  of  their  observations  was  to 
the  effect  that  America  had  nothing  to  learn  from  Euro¬ 
pean  practice,  so  far  as  methods  of  construction  were 
concerned.  In  maintenance,  however,  European  practice 
is  far  ahead  of  the  methods  used  in  many  sections  of  the 
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Uffiited  States,  especially  in  the  keeping  up  of  macadam 
roads. 

Asphalt,  formerly  the  favorite  for  the  surfacing  of  resi¬ 
dential  streets  and  where  light  traffic  conditions  prevail, 
has  not  stood  the  test  of  time,  will  not  stand  up  under 
automobile  wear  and  has  been  proven  the  most  expensive 
street  surfacing  so  far  as  maintenance  costs  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Bithulitic,  tarvia,  and  many  other  new  types  of  paving 
have  all  failed  under  present  conditions  and  creosote 
block  paving  has  proven  so  treacherous  and  slippery  in 
wet  and  sleety  weather  as  to  be  an  actual  menace  to 
motors,  horses  and  pedestrians  alike. 

Under  automobile  wear  the  above  roads  soon  become 
rough,  rutty  and  dusty  and  are  soon  ruined.  The  life  of 
asphalt  pavement  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  upon  for 
more  than  five  to  ten  years,  even  where  the  traffic  is 
light  and  it  calls  for  almost  constant  repairs. 

all  the  hundreds  of  kinds  of  road  building  systems 
and  materials  devised  to  meet  present-day  conditions, 
none,  with  the  exception  of  brick,  have  been  found  which 
cover  all  requirements.  The  automobile  has  become  a 


The  “Steam  Roller”  at  Work. 


fixture  and  motor  trucks  bid  fair  to  soon  replace  the  horse 
and  wagon  for  hauling  purposes  and  nothing  short  of 
solid  brick  pavement  can  resist  the  strain  of  these  high¬ 
speed  machines. 

Built  of  a  good  vitrified  brick  or  block,  a  brick  street 
should  last  a  life  time  if — and  there  is  the  rub — it  is 
properly  constructed.  The  fact  that  brick  pavement  laid 
in  one  town  has  lasted  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  is 
still  in  good  condition  while  brick  paving  in  an  adjoining 
town,  which  has  been  laid  only  three  years  is  full  of  ruts 
and  holes,  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  brick  that  are  at 
fault  but  the  construction  methods.  To  bring  about  a  re¬ 
form  in  this  respect  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  is 
necessary.  Correct  principles  of  construction  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  plan  and  carry  out 
the  work,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  best  results.  Many 
times,  engineers  in  charge  of  the  laying  of  brick  pave¬ 
ment  are  inexperienced  and  the  result  is  poorly  laid  pave¬ 
ment.  Many  beautiful  paved  brick  streets  in  our  leading 
cities  and  on  numerous  country  highways,  laid  by  men 
who  have  spent  years  of  careful  study  of  the  actual  me¬ 
chanical  work,  fully  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  this 
type  of  paving  when  properly  constructed,  and  through¬ 
out  the  country  numerous  instances  abound  of  brick 
streets  which  have  been  kept  in  constant  use  for  periods 
of  from  10  to  25  years,  and  are  still  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

In  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  brick  streets,  laid  23  years  ago, 
are  in  fine  condition  and  show  an  abrasion  of  only  1/32 


of  an  inch.  In  Bucyrus,  O.,  known  as  “the  home  of  brick 
streets,”  there  are  many  brick  streets,  ranging  in  age 
from  five  to  twenty-one  years.  Many  of  them  are  old 
enough  to  vote  and  they  vote  unanimously  and  enthus¬ 
iastically  for  brick  as  the  world’s  best  road-building  ma¬ 
terial.  Cleveland,  O.,  is  noted  far  and  near  for  its  beau¬ 
tifully  built  brick  pavements  and  Cuyahoga  County,  in 
which  many  miles  of  brick  pavement  abound,  is  without 
doubt,  the  best  paved  county  in  the  United  States. 

In  Brazil,  Ind.,  according  to  the  “Brazil  Times,”  the 
citizens  realize  that  the  cheapest  and  best  street  that 
can  be  built  is  brick,  it  having  proved  by  far  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory.  The  proof  of  this  is  offered 
in  the  paving  of  Meridian  street,  which  was  put  down  more 
than  16  years  ago  and  not  a  nickel  since  has  been  spent 
in  repairs  and  still  the  street  is  in  good  condition.  It  is 
a  prominent  through-street  to  the  depot  and  is  subject  to 
the  constant  traffic  of  heavily  laden  trucks  and  wagons. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  brick  laid  on  this  street 
are  the  first  shale  paving  brick  made  in  Brazil,  which 
has  since  become  famous  throughout  the  country  for  this 
product.  The  brick  were  made  by  the  Excelsior  Clay 
Works. 

The  “Brazil  Times”  urges  the  building  of  brick  street, 
not  only  on  the  grounds  of  patronizing  home  industries 
but  on  account  of  their  economical,  durable  and  generally 
satisfactory  character.  It  states  that  while  a  tarvia  street 
is  being  laid  there  on  a  thoroughfare  subjected  to  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  traffic,  it  will  cost  fully  as  much  as 
a  brick  pavement  and  will  not  last  nearly  so  long,  with 
the  probability  of  frequent  repairs  being  needed. 

The  strongest  argument  formerly  used  against  brick 
paving  for  residence  streets  was  that  they  were  noisy. 
This  argument  will  soon  be  without  grounds  as  statis¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  our  eyes,  show  that  the 
use  of  the  horse  is  fast  becoming  obsolete  and  no  doubt 
future  generations  will  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  stuffed 
horses  in  museums  and  read  on  the  placard  that  people 
actually  rode  behind  such  animals.  The  clatter  of  horses’ 
hoofs  and  steel  tired  vehicles  have  given  way  to  the  rub¬ 
ber  tired  auto  which  makes  no  noise  on  the  brick  pave¬ 
ment  except  the  warning  Honk!  Honk!  which  luckily 
cannot  be  charged  up  to  brick  paving. 

Municipal  and  highway  authorities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  in  paving 
brick  or  block  the  only  practical  material  which  will  meet 
present  requirements  and  many  improvements  which 
have  been  brought  out  from  year  to  year  have  developed 
this  form  of  pavement  into  its  presnt  state  of  perfection 
which  produces  such  eminently  satisfactory  results. 

Paving  Record  for  1911  and  1912. 

A  review  of  the  paving  done  by  460  cities  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1911,  from  statistics  collected  by 
the  “Municipal  Journal,”  shows  that  about  30,000,000 
sq.  yds.  of  paving  were  laid  in  the  cities  from  which  the 
reports  were  secured;  sheet  asphalt  leading  with  7,260,- 
000  sq.  yds.  or  24%  per  cent  of  the  total;  brick  coming 
second  with  21J4  per  cent,  other  pavements  ranking  as 
follows:  plain  macadam,  14  per  cent;  bithulitic,  9  2/3 
per  cent;  bituminous  macadam,  5%  per  cent;  grav¬ 
el  5  2/3  per  cent,  wood  block  5%  per  cent, 
concrete,  4%  per  cent,  stone  block,  3%  per  cent  and 
small  amounts  of  bituminous  concrete  and  asphalt  block. 
Omitting  the  macadam  and  bituminous  pavements,  pave¬ 
ments  laid  on  concrete  foundations  rank  as  follows:  sheet 
asphalt,  brick,  wood  block,  concrete,  stone  block,  asphalt 
block.  Adding  the  amount  of  reconstruction  to  the  amount 
of  new  construction  and  deducting  therefrom  the  amount 
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of  each  class  replaced  by  other  kinds  of  pavement  during 
the  year,  we  have  the  rate  of  increase  as  follows:  as¬ 
phalt  8,214,026,  brick  6,707,155,  macadam  1,848,678,  gravel 
1,824,849,  wood  block  1,744,188,  concrete  1,521,606,  stone 
1,157,340,  bituminous  concrete  723,609,  asphalt  block 
334,039. 

Records  of  the  amount  of  pavement  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  will  be  laid  in  1912,  in  334  cities  reporting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “Municipal  Journal,”  show  brick  leading 
with  a  percentage  of  27j4;  asphalt  a  close  second  with  a 
percentage  of  24 1/2  and  the  others  in  the  following  order: 
macadam,  bituminous  macadam,  concrete,  wood  block, 
stone  block,  bithulitic,  gravel,  bituminous  concrete  and 
asphalt  block.  About  12  per  cent  of  the  amount  reported 
was  not  assigned  to  any  particular  kind  of  pavement, 
that  being  left  open  for  later  decisions. 

In  pavement  replaced  by  other  materials,  macadam 


it  was  said  to  have  the  bad  feature  of  permitting  the  brick 
to  get  loose;  in  one,  it  was  said  to  lose  life  and  permits 
the  brick  to  chip;  in  another,  it  was  found  slippery  when 
cold  ,  and  one  city  found  it  too  expensive. 

Tar  tiller  was  found  to  permit  easy  removal  of  brick 
in  two  cities;  its  elasticity  received  favorable  notice  in 
two  others;  its  water-proof  quality  in  two;  its  cheapness 
in  one;  and  the  fact  that  the  pavement  could  be  used  24 
hours  after  laying,  in  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  three  cities  found  that  it  flowed 
to  the  gutter  in  hot  weather;  two  found  that  it  became 
brittle  and  disintegrated  in  cold  weather.  Another  found 
that  it  was  hard  to  repair  and  still  another  that  it  allowed 
the  brick  to  become  loose. 

Cement  grout  filler  was  liked  in  five  cities  because  of 
its  water  tight  qualities;  in  three  cities,  because  it  kept 
the  brick  tight;  in  two  cities,  because  it  protected  the 


Section  of  Black  Creek  Road,  Duval  County,  After  It  Was  Paved  With  Brick.  (Courtesy  of  Good  Roads.) 


took  the  lead  with  674,000  square  yards  or  47*4  per  cent 
of  the  total.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  only  54.000 
square  yards  of  brick  pavement  was  replaced  by  other 
materials. 

Fillers  for  Brick  Pavement. 

The  question  of  the  proper  filler  to  be  used  in  brick 
pavement  is  open  to  debate,  but.  from  reports  collected 
on  some  650  miles  of  brick  pavement  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cities,  reports  representing  as  accurate  and 
fair  observations  as  it  is  practical  to  obtain,  regarding 
the  desirability  and  efficiency  of  the  various  fillers,  show 
that  cement  filler  took  the  lead  in  “resistance  to  wear” 
and  in  “ease  of  cleaning”  and  was  found  objectionable 
only  on  the  point  of  noise.  In  various  instances,  where 
noiselessness  was  considered  more  important  than  dura¬ 
bility,  also  ease  of  cleaning,  tar  or  pitch  filler  was  used 
instead  of  cement,  otherwise  cement  filler  seemed  to  have 
the  advantage. 

Under  the  head  of  other  “good  and  bad  features”  it  was 
found  that  asphalt  filler  was  reported  from  three  cities 
as  having  the  desirable  characteristic  of  permitting  the 
pavement  to  be  removed  easily;  its  elasticity  permitting 
expansion  was  complimented  in  three  cities;  in  two  cities, 


brick;  in  one,  because  it  did  not  become  slippery  when 
wet;  in  two  because  of  its  durability. 

On  the  other  hand,  nine  cities  claimed  that  it  cracked; 
eight,  that  it  was  hard  to  repair;  three,  that  it  was  slip¬ 
pery;  two,  that  it  caus'ed  expansion  joints  to  ridge  up  in 
hot  weather;  one,  that  the  street  must  be  closed  so  long 
before  use  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  secure  good  con¬ 
struction. 

Sand  filler  was  approved  by  nine  cities  because  it  ren¬ 
dered  the  pavement  easy  to  repair.  Three  liked  it  be¬ 
cause  of  its  cheapness,  while  three  found  that  with  sand 
filler  the  brick  became  loose;  four  found  that  it  allowed 
the  brick  to  become  chipped,  while  one  claimed  that  it 
was  insanitary  and  one  city  considered  it  all  bad  with 
no  good  qualities. 

All  of  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  filler  to  be  used  is 
an  important  question  to  be  decided  upon.  The  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  favors  a  cement 
filler,  which  has  few  faults  and  many  points  of  excellence. 
Tt  is  apparent  that  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
build  a  brick  street  that  will  appear  all  right  when  first 
constructed  but  such  a  street  unless  built  according  to 
standard  methods,  will  in  a  short  time  go  to  pieces  or 
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be  so  seriously  injured  as  to  be  far  from  complimentary 
to  the  value  of  brick,  and  the  paving  brick  interests  have 
suffered  to  a  great  extent  from  such  bad  construction. 

The  “number  one”  specifications  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  have  been  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  country  by  those  who  have  given 
the  matter  careful  consideration. 

A  properly  laid  brick  road  requires  a  base  of  a  two-inch 
expansion  cushion  and  the  right  kind  of  cement  grout¬ 
ing  and  proper  expansion  joints.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  more  details  regarding  such  construction,  as  these 
specifications  are  gladly  supplied  to  anyone  who  may  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  Locomotive  Engineers’  Bldg.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 


The  Future  of  Paving  Brick 

The  manufacturers  of  paving  brick  and  block  can  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  the  utmost  confidence.  They 
are  year  by  year  strengthening  their  position  so  that  they 
know  no  need  to  ask  the  public  to  experiment  as  to  all 
the  manufacturers  of  other  road  materials  but  they  can 
show  to  them  a  street  surfacing  material  which  has  been 
proven  satisfactory  through  the  test  of  time.  One  by 
one  the  municipalities  are  coming  to  recognize  paving 
brick  or  block  as  the  most  suitable  material  for  paving 
for  both  light  and  heavy  traffic,  and  year  by  year  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  cities  for  the  products  of  our  paving  plants 
is  steadily  increasing. 

The  improving  of  the  country  highways  offer  a  field  of 
unlimited  extent,  and  once  the  public  have  generally 


USE  OF  BRICK  WOULD  HAVE  MADE  THIS  SITUATION  IMPOSSIBLE 


Sargolithic  Pavement,  Abilene,  Kan.  Has  Seen  10  Months’ 

Service. 


IRRIDESCENT  DREAM. 

John  Brisbane  Walker  Sees  a  Vitrified  Brick  Highway 
from  Seattle  to  Gulf. 

A  highway  of  vitrified  brick  through  mountains  and 
over  prairies,  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  the  dream  of  a  western  organization  headed  by  John 
Brisbane  Walker,  founder  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 
At  Denver,  actual  work  on  the  highway  is  under  way, 
the  state  of  Colorado  having  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  the  work.  A  stretch  of  the  road  150  miles  in  length 
is  being  constructed  south  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Walker  recently  made  a  trip  through  that  part 
of  1  exas  to  be  crossed  by  the  proposed  highway.  From 
Colorado  the  road  passes  near  Texline,  Texas,  thence  in 
a  straight  line  south  through  Houston  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Harris  county,  of  which  Houston  is  the  county 
seat,  already  has  constructed  its  part  of  the  road,  it 
being  represented  in  forty  of  the  300  miles  of  boulevards 
leading  from  all  parts  of  the  county  to  Houston. 

In  support  of  the  Seattle-to-the-Gulf  highway  move¬ 
ment,  Air.  Walker  has  prepared  interesting  figures  which 
show  the  relative  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  and  by 
auto;  also  the  cost  of  railroad  construction  at  fifty  cents 
per  tie  and  the  cost  of  permanent  vitrified  brick  boule¬ 
vard  construction.  Air.  Walker  believes  the  highway  will 
be  built  and  in  operation  within  ten  years. 


Asphalt  Pavement,  E.  15th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


adopted  paving  brick  or  block  for  their  road  betterments, 
the  production  of  this  material  will  increase  to  a  stupend¬ 
ous  amount.  The  day  of  burned  clay  has  arrived  and  this 
is  true  not  only  because  of  its  increasing  use  in  the  build¬ 
ing  industries  and  for  other  purposes  but  because  of  the 
increasing  use  of  brick  as  a  road  and  street  surfacing  ma¬ 
terial. 


The  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Post  states  that  there  has  been 
considerable  juggling  with  the  figures  in  reference  to 
the  paving  of  the  streets  in  that  city  with  creosote  blocks, 
which  seem  to  have  humped  badly.  The  cost  of  paving 
including  the  grading,  storm  sewers  and  drainage  sewers 
was  $4.20  per  sq.  yd.,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
city  engineer.  The  same  kind  of  pavement  was  said  to 
have  cost  $3.00  per  sq.  yd.  in  Cincinnati. 


WILL  TURN  THE  BRICK. 

At  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
coat  a  worn  brick  pavement  with  asphalt,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  brick  were  worn  only  on  one  side  it 
has  been  proposed  by  those  interested  that  the  brick  be 
turned,  putting  the  unworn  side  up,  thus  securing  several 
years’  more  wear  from  the  brick,  which  without  doubt 
will  outwear  any  asphalt  surfacing  that  might  be  ap¬ 
plied. 


SHOWS  HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  BRICK 


Expert  Discusses  Methods  of  Producing  Perfect  Pavers  from  Material  Physically 

and  Chemically  Suitable— Warns  of  Dangers  in  Mixing 


By  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M. 


Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  nor 
to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  such  product  in  general, 
but  instead  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  many  factors 

which  are  important  in  get¬ 
ting  a  good  product  from  a 
material  physically  and 
chemically  suitable  for. 
pavers. 

There  are  a  lot  of  high 
grade  brick  made,  and  a  lot 
more  that  are  “just  good 
enough,”  and  many  that  are 
on  the  wrong  side  of  being 
“just  good  enough.” 

It  would  often  be  possible 
to  put  the  last  two  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  high  grade  class 
if  the  manufacturers  would 
only  get  out  on  the  yard  and 
study  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  in  its  every  detail.  It  is  the  detail  that  counts  in 
results.  A  manufacturer  having  a  product  with  an  average 
loss  in  the  rattler  of  25  per  cent  would  jump  at  any  im¬ 
provement  which  would  reduce  the  loss  to  18  per  cent  or 
whatever  the  standard  requirement  may  be,  yet  the  factors 
which  will  gain  a  point  here  and  one  there,  a  fraction  in 
this  place  and  another  somewhere  else,  the  sum  of  which 
will  total  the  gain  required  to  reach  the  desired  limit  are 
either  overlooked  or  neglected. 

Municipal  engineers  are  becoming  more  and  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  their  specifications,  and  the  municipalities  are 
equipping  themselves  with  rattlers  and  are  testing,  thor¬ 
oughly,  the  materials  as  they  come  to  the  streets  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  see  that  the 
product  is  “right”  before  it  is  sent  out. 

The  field  in  which  paving  brick  are  judged  by  appear-, 
ance,  or  tested  with  a  chipping  hammer,  is  becoming  nar¬ 
rower  and  narrower  each  year,  and  manufacturers  relying 
upon  such  markets  must  .improve  their  product  to  meet 
specifications  or  go  out  of  the  business. 

Some  shales  are  so  thoroughly  good  in  their  paving 
brick  qualities  that  they  will  stand  all  kinds  of  abuse  in 
the  manufacture  and  still  meet  all  requirements,  while 
some  are  so  inherently  bad  that  they  do  not  belong  in  the 
paving  brick  class.  With  neither  of  these  are  we  now 
concerned,  but  between  the  two  are  many  materials  that 
are  good  or  bad  as  they  are  properly  or  improperly  ma¬ 
nipulated  and  with  these  we  are  at  the  present  moment 
interested. 


Investigation  of  Shale  Bank. 

The  most  important  factor  is  proper  selection  and  thor 
ough  mixing.  Some  shales  are  so  widely  variable  that  the 
need  of  selection  and  mixing  is  apparent  to  any  one,  yet 
we  often  find  either  no  attempt  to  get  a  uniform  mixture 
or  gross  carelessness  in  the  work. 

Even  shales  which  are  seemingly  uniform  from  top  to 
bottom  and  in  areal  extent  that  special  care  in  their  use 
seems  unnecessary,  will  often  yield  an  improved  product 
by  proper  selection  and  mixing. 

Every  shale  bank  should  be  divided  into  sections,  both 


vertically  and  horizontally,  and  from  each  section  test 
runs  made.  Some  sections  will  be  stronger  and  others 
weaker  and  it  is  the  product  from  the  weaker  materials 
that  has  caused  the  trouble  in  the  market.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  sufficient  differences 
to  warrant  the  installation  of  some  system  of  mining  bjr 
which  the  weaker  portions  of  the  shale  bank  may  be  re¬ 
jected  and  which  will  permit  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  re¬ 
maining  portions.  We  try  to  save  a  few  cents  in  the  cost 
of  mining  and  overlook  the  dollars  we  lose  in  the  finished 
product.  A  study  of  the  finished  product  will  oftentimes 
give  the  clue  to  the  trouble  with  the  material.  Rotten, 
porous  brick  alongside  tough,  dense  brick  in  the  kiln  are 
evidently  traceable  to  variations  in  the  mixture.  Weak, 
porous,  open  structure  brick  have  too  much  sandy  material 
and  there  may  be  a  sandy  streak  in  the  bank  that  should 
be  left  out.  On  the  other  hand,  glassy,  brittle  brick  re¬ 
quire  more  sandy  material  or  perhaps  some  kind  of  grog. 

Having  determined  what  will  make  the  best  brick,  the 
problem  of  thorough  mixing  confronts  us.  A  storage  shed 
becomes  a  valuable  adjunct  in  this  work,  and  gives  more 
freedom  in  the  mining.  The  weak  shale  can  be  dumped 
on  the  strong,  and  the  medium  used  by  itself.  When  the 
piles  are  cut  down  and  fed  into  the  grinding  machinery 
we  get  a  fairly  uniform  mixture  of  the  whole.  Hard 
shales  may  be  improved,  perhaps,  by  preliminary  crushing, 
steaming,  storing  and  sweating. 

In  one  district,  a  certain  bed  of  material  was  considered 
essential  in  the  working  of  the  other  materials.  One  plant 
had  exhausted  this  particular  bed  and  the  plant  was  sold 
to  inexperienced  parties  for  whom  failure  was  predicted, 
but  they  succeeded  in  making  a  better  product  out  of  the 
remaining  materials  than  had  been  made  from  the  former 
mixture.  The  desired  material  was  a  weakness  in  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  it  only  needed  proper  treatment  to  get  a  better 
product  from  the  remaining  material. 

Grinding. 

The  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the* ground  material  has 
material  effect  on  the  finished  product  and  this  should  be 
experimented  upon.  Because  one  manufacturer  uses  an 
eight-mesh  screen,  another  must  not  assume  that  the  same 
screen  will  be  the  best  for  this  material,  even  though  it  is 
the  “same  shale.”  We  hear  the  latter  expression,  fre¬ 
quently,  and  are  tempted  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  “same  shale.”  Shales  may  be  good  or  bad  over  a 
wide  territory,  but  they  are  not  equally  good  or  bad  and 
it  is  this  inequality  that  makes  it  necessary  for  each  manu¬ 
facturer  to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  the  best  results 
from  the  material  at  hand,  rather  than  to  follow  the  pre¬ 
cedent  set  by  his  neighbor  and  let  it  go  at  that.  We  do 
too  much  of  this  “beaten  track”  work  and  do  not  carry  on 
enough  original  investigation. 

We  recall  instances  where  finer  grinding  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  the  brick — in  fact  made  the  material 
practical — whereas,  before  it  was  impractical.  There  may 
be  cases  where  the  material  is  too  fine,  and  coarser  grind¬ 
ing,  or  the  addition  of  a  material  which  will  not  pulverize 
so  readily,  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  In  one 
case,  which  we  investigated,  the  addition  of  a  coarse 
foreign  material  gave  promise  of  good  results  but  still 
short  of  requirements.  The  test  was  repeated,  using  a 
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still  coarser  material,  and  the  result  was  a  fair  paver,  yet 
the  basic  clay  had  no  fitness  whatever  for  paving  brick. 

Feeding  and  Pugging. 

Feeding  the  ground  shale  and  pugging  are  two  of  the 
factors  which  cannot  be  neglected  and  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  one  or  more  points  in  the  rattler  by  proper 
work  in  this  part  of  the  process.  All  clays,  be  they  soft 
or  hard,  give  better  results  with  a  certain  degree  of  pug¬ 
ging,  and  the  more  uniformly  we  can  maintain  this  pug, 
the  more  uniform  will  the  product  be.  We  must  first  de¬ 
termine  how  soft  the  pug  must  be  to  give  the  best  results, 
then  equip  the  outfit  to  get  this  as  regularly  as  possible. 
No  one  can  uniformly  pug  an  irregular  stream  of  clay,  and 
the  efforts  to  do  so  on  many  yards  are  almost  ludicrous. 
The  pug  gets  too  dry  and  there  is  trouble  in  the  machine, 
in  the  cutting,  in  the  repressing,  and  the  “take-offs” 
sound  warning  to  the  pugger  who  turns  in  a  stream  of 
water  just  as  the  clay  is  leaving  the  pug  mill.  It  changes 


best  qualities  should  be  worked  out  and  installed.  It 
may  be  a  series  of  wet  pans,  feeders,  pug  mills,  rolls — 
we  cannot  specify  a  general  outfit — but  the  whole  rig  can 
be  made  automatic  and  the  increased  cost  in  power,  main¬ 
tenance  and  depreciation  will  be  a  small  item  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  increased  value  of  the  product  or  in  de¬ 
creased  loss  of  ware. 

Lamination  is  the  cause  of  considerable  rattler  loss  in 
paving  brick.  It  has  been  frequently  discussed  and  we 
need  not  go  into  any  description  of  it.  We  know  what 
it  is,  how  it  occurs,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  over¬ 
come  it  in  the  auger  machine.  While  we  cannot  cure 
it  we  frequently  can  lessen  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  should  be  carefully  studied  in  every  plant.  The 
die  laminations  give  the  greatest  loss  in  the  rattler,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  close  to  the  surface  of  the  brick  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  portion  worn  away  in  the  rattler.  The  lam¬ 
inated  plates  flake  off,  under  the  impacts  of  the  rattler 


Downers  Grove — Chicago  Suburb  Made  Doubly  Attractive  and  Desirable  as  a  Residence  District  by  Its  Miles 
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from  too  dry  to  too  soft  and  in  passing  some  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  ruined.  The  soft  bar  buckles  and  swells  on  the 
measuring  belt  perhaps  and  the  brick  are  too  large  to  go 
in  the  represses — anyway  there  is  trouble,  loss  of  prod¬ 
uct,  or,  what  is  woyse,  an  inferior  product.  The  too- 
dry  and  too-wet  brick  when  burned,  may  have  a  rattler 
loss  of  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  and  these  mixed  with 
the  brick  which  were  properly  pugged  and  having  a  rat¬ 
tler  loss  of  15  to  18  per  cent,  vitiate  the  whole  lot. 

The  clay  should  be  fed  into  the  mill  in  a  uniform 
stream  and  the  water  supply  should  be  gaged  to  take 
care  of  this  quantity  of  clay.  We  cannot  eliminate  the 
personal  element  entirely,  because  the  clay  varies  in  the 
quantity  of  water  it  contains,  and  also  in  the  quantity 
of  water  it  will  take  up,  but  we  greatly  reduce  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  by  first  getting  a  uniform  mixture  of  the 
clay  materials  and  second  by  uniform  mechanical  feed¬ 
ing. 

Thorough  Preparation  Necessary. 

We  have  been  pleading  for  years  for  better  prepara¬ 
tion  of  our  materials  in  all  lines  of  clayworking.  We 
shall  not  go  into  that  now,  but  there  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  materially  improve  our  products.  Sewer  pipe 
manufacturers  use  the  wet  pan  for  pugging  and  there  is 
good  reason  for  its  use.  Paving  brick  are  put  to  harder 
use  and  more  critical  tests  than  sewer  pipe,  yet  we  are 
content  with  a  very  crude  pug  mill  preparation.  Whatever 
a  shale  needs  in  the  way  of  machinery  to  bring  out  its 


charge,  thus  quickly  exposing  fresh  surfaces  to  be  worn 
away. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  lamination 
but  vvithout  any  material  success.  The  sticky,  plastic 
clays  give  more  trouble  in  the  way  of  lamination  and  such 
clays  likewise  more  frequently  produce  dense  glassy  brick. 

The  use  of  grog  is  commonly  resorted  to  for  reducing 
lamination  and  we  have  seen  a  number  of  paving  brick 
products  that  would  have  been  benefited  by  the  addition  of 
grog. 

The  best  grog  is  that  which  is  the  sharpest,  and  there 
is  nothing  better  than  crushed  “bats.”  Sand  is  frequently 
used  but  it  is  not  so  good,  partly  because  it  is  usually 
more  or  less  water  worn,  but  also  because  it  does  not  bond 
readily  with  the  clay.  The  expansion  of  the  sand  grain, 
under  heat,  will  tend  to  force  away  the  bonding  clay  and 
when  the  grain  shrinks  from  cooling,  the  sand  grain  sep¬ 
arates  from  the  bonding  clay,  unless  the  heat  has  been 
high  enough  to  cause  fusion.  The  crushed  “bats,”  being 
made  of  the  same  quality  of  clay,  and  being  more  or 
less  porous,  will  not  only  hold  the  bonding  clay  closely 
but  under  fusion  will  more  readily  combine  with  it.  Ev¬ 
ery  manufacturer  can  afford  to  experiment  with  the  die 
and  with  several  methods  of  lubrication,  until  the  lam¬ 
ination  for  that  particular  material  is  reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  Oil,  water,  alkali  solutions,  and  soap  emulsions 
are  available  for  lubricants.  The  type  of  die  liner,  the 
taper  of  the  die,  the  distance  from  the  die  to  the  point 
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of  the  auger,  the  number  of  auger  wings — single,  double 
or  triple — the  closeness  of  the  screw  case  to  the  auger, 
all  have  an  influence  upon  the  tendency  to  laminate,  and 
should  be  experimented  upon  until  the  best  result  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  Cutter. 

The  cutter  is  often  a  cause  of  weakness  in  the  brick 
and  it  should  be  kept  in  the  best  working  condition. 

The  bar  may  sag,  between  the  mouth  of  the  die  and 
the  measuring  belt,  or  between  the  measuring,  belt  and  the 
cutter,  and  in  sagging  the  underside  will  be  stretched  and 
perhaps  checked,  while  the  upper  side  will  be  compressed. 
In  this  alone  there  may  be  a  cause  of  more  rattler  loss. 
The  adjustment  of  the  cutter  friction  control  and  the 
lubrication  of  the  cutter  platens  are  important. 

.With  bad  platen  lubrication  and  the  bar  sticking,  when 
the  cutter  reel  starts  back  after  finishing  a  cut  there 


be  to  dry  the  brick  so  that  they  will  retain  the  greatest 
possible  strength.  It  may  mean  additional  drying  equip¬ 
ment  but  not  necessarily  increased  cost  of  manufacture, 
except  that  contingent  upon  the  investment.  There  are 
always  two  problems  before  us — how  perfect  we  can 
make  the  product  and  how  cheaply  it  can  be  made — 
but  the  former  should  be  solved  first  and  the  results  main¬ 
tained  while  we  are  working  out  the  latter.  Another  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  drying  is  that  the  brick  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  before  they  are  taken  to  the  kiln. 

Burning. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  money  is  made  or  lost  in  the 
burning  of  clay  ware,  but  this  is  only  true,  when  the 
product  set  in  the  kiln  is  good.  Good  burning  will  not 
make  a  bad  product  good,  but  may  make  a  good  product 
bad.  The  chances  of  loss  in  the  burning  are  numerous 
and  this  part  of  the  work  is  often  carelessly  done. 


Beautiful  Ridge  Road,  Evanston,  III.,  Paved  With  Purington  Brick,  Twenty  Years  Ago. 


will  be  buckling  and  swelling  of  the  bar  on  the  measuring 
belt  and  perhaps  checking  on  top.  Following  this,  when 
the  friction  operating  the  cutter  is  too  strong,  there  may 
be  a  stretching  of  the  bar  and  weakening  of  the  struc¬ 
ture. 

On  many  yards,  the  movement  of  the  bar  of  clay  re¬ 
minds  one  of  a  great  worm  crawling  over  the  ground, 
alternately  swelling  and  buckling  as  it  draws  itself  up 
for  another  advance  and  stretches  itself  out  as  it  works 
its  way  ahead.  The  cutter,  in  its  best  condition,  is  a 
crude  machine,  but,  in  bad  condition,  it  may  put  the 
bar  of  clay  and  consequently  the  brick  into  the  physical 
condition  of  a  piece  of  expanded  metal. 

Drying. 

We  now  come  to  the  drying,  but  we  shall  not  go  into 
this  very  deeply.  We  all  know  that  drying  introduces 
strains  in  the  clay  mass  and  these  strains  frequently 
increase  until  the  brick  are  cracked.  Big  cracks  we  can 
see  and  we  may  count  the  brick  that  are  broken  in  two, 
but  there  may  be  numerous  cracks  which  cannot  be 
seen  but  which  weaken  the  bond  of  the  brick. 

We  aim  to  dry  the  brick  in  the  quickest  possible  time 
and  in  doing  so  often  make  a  mistake.  Our  aim  should 


We  have  stated  above  that  the  brick  should  go  into  the 
kiln  dry,  but  on  how  many  yards  is  this  done? 

Wet  brick,  set  in  with  a  lot  of  dry  ones,  will  become 
hot  before  the  water  is  off  and  the  water  is  converted 
into  steam,  which,  in  its  efforts  to  escape,  loosens  the 
grains  in  the  clay  mass  and  weakens  the  bond  throughout.. 
Steamed  brick  are  usually  rotten  and  lose  out  in  the  rat¬ 
tler.  When  the  drying  is  not  complete,  each  car  will 
have  some  wet  brick  which  are  scattered  all  through  the 
kiln.  After  the  brick  are  burned  and  more  or  less  flashed 
and  scummed  on  the  surface  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  steamed  brick  from  those  that  were  not  steamed,  and 
the  average  quality  of  the  entire  product  is  lowered.  A 
series  of  tests  should  be  made  by  marking  the  wet  brick 
as  they  go  into  the  kiln  and  subsequently  trying  them 
out  in  the  rattler  in  comparison  with  those  that  were 
properly  dried. 

We  are  not  going  to  take  up  the  problems  of  proper 
firing  methods,  but  we  will  mention  the  possible  danger 
of  loss  through  imperfect  oxidation.  A  brick  not  properly 
oxidized  may  bloat,  but  even  though  it  does  not  bloat, 
the  tendency  to  bloating  may  weaken  the  bond  and  lessen 
the  resisting  quality  of  the  product. 
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Wet  brick  which  always  lag  behind  the  dry  brick  in 
the  oxidation  stage  are  more  liable  to  bloat  than  the 
dry  brick,  so  much  so  that,  formerly,  bloating  was  thought 
to  be  due  to  moisture.  Some  manufacturers  may  be  oxi¬ 
dizing  their  brick  too  rapidly  and  producing  an  inferior 
product  in  consequence. 

The  burning  should  be  carried  on  uniformly  and  any 
instruments,  such  as  cones,  pyrometers,  draft  gages,  settle 
measuring  rods,  etc.,  which  will  assist  in  better  control 
of  the  burning,  should  be  used. 

It  is  our  experience,  that  when  a  kiln  under  high  heat 
becomes  chilled  to  the  extent  that  the  settle  ceases,  it 
must  be  brought  to  a  higher  heat  than  that  at  which  the 
settle  stopped  in  order  to  start  the  settle  again,  and  also 
that  the  product  from  a  chilled  kiln  is  rotten  compared 
with  the  product  from  a  kiln  properly  burned.  In  some 
instances  it  was  found  useless  to  reset  soft  burned  ware. 
Wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  greatest  care  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  burning  and  any  instruments  which  will  help 
the  burner  and  which  will  enable  him  to  carry  on  his 
work  more  intelligently  should  be  put  into  use. 

There  is  a  trouble  which  we  have  found  in  a  number 
of  cases  which  we  call  “sulphuring,”  but  whether  due  to 
the  sulphur  in  the  gases  or  not  we  do  not  know. 

A  kiln  with  a  choke  draft,  a  hazy  kiln  atmosphere,  fre¬ 
quently  produces  a  rotten  brick.  The  brick  have  a  pe^ 
culiar  color,  or  rather  appearance  which  is  quite  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  to  this  we  have  given  the  name  of  “sul¬ 
phuring.”  Often  the  entire  top  of  the  kiln  where  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  the  best  product  is  so  sulphured  that  the 
brick  will  not  reach  the  desired  test  in  the  rattler.  Where 
this  trouble  occurs,  the  kiln  bottoms  should  be  examined 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  proportioned,  as  well  as 
the  under  collecting  and  main  draft  flues,  or  the  trouble 
may  be  due  to  weak  stack  power. 

In  continuous  kilns,  swelled  brick  have  caused  con¬ 
siderable  loss,  worry,  and  study.  We  know  that  the 
swelling  is  due  to  the  sulphur  gases  that  are  carried 
ahead  into  the  drying  compartments  and  the  trouble 
has  been  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  advance  heat¬ 
ing  flues  and  independent  draft  for  the  watersmoking 
chambers.  Here  we  have  visible  evidence  of  the  ill  ef¬ 
fects  of  sulphurous  gases  under  certain  conditions. 

Effect  of  Oxidation. 

No  study,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  been  made  of 
the  effect  of  oxidizing  and  reducing  conditions  in  the 
kiln  atmosphere  and  it  may  be  a  fruitful  field  for  inves¬ 
tigation.  We  know  that  it  has  material  effect  on  color 
and  may  there  not  be  an  equal  effect  on  the  physical 
properties?  There  certainly  will  be  some  effect.  We  may 
mention  the  effect  upon  scum.  Under  oxidizing  condi¬ 
tions,  many  brick  come  from  the  kiln  with  the  white 
dryer  scum  on  the  surface  unchanged,  but  under  reduc¬ 
ing  conditions  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  forms  the 
scum  is  reduced  and  the  lime  passes  into  combination. 
A  brick  with  a  superficial  coating  of  a  flux  cannot  be  the 
same  as  another  brick  in  which  the  flux  is  in  combination 
as  a  part  of  the  bond  of  the  brick. 

On  nearly  every  yard,  we  find  some  one  kiln  which  al¬ 
ways  gives  better  burns  and  higher  percentages  of  first 
quality  brick  than  the  other  kilns,  and  the  difference  is 
marked.  Such  a  kiln  should  be  studied  in  every  detail 
and  the  other  kilns  brought  up  to  its  standard  as  far  as 
possible. 

Annealing,  in  the  cooling  process,  is  pretty  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  all  paving  brick  manufacturers  and  needs 
no  further  mention. 


Addition  of  Foreign  Materials  to  the  Clay. 

In  conclusion,  we  merely  wish  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  product  by  the  addition  of  foreign  mate¬ 
rials.  The  bugbear  of  cost  arises  again  but  where  we 
can  get  into  a  large  local  market  and  save  the  freight 
costs  to  scattered  markets  we  can  afford  to  overlook  some 
items  of  cost.  We  have  mentioned  the  use  of  grog  to 
reduce  the  stickiness  of  a  clay  and  to  lessen  the  lamina¬ 
tion,  but  grog  may  play  a  chemical  part  as  well  as  a 
mechanical  one.  Sand  opens  up  a  glassy  body  and  in¬ 
creases  the  toughness,  reduces  the  shrinkage  and  shrink¬ 
age  strains,  but  its  influence  is  largely  mechanical.  It 
may  be  said  that  crushed  bats  can  only  play  a  mechanical 
part  in  the  green  brick,  but  we  claim  for  it  more  than 
that.  A  cooled  magma  may  easily  have  a  different  fusion 
point,  or  at  least  different  softening  point,  than  the  mix¬ 
ture  from  which  the  magma  was  formed,  and  burned 
clay  may  likewise  have  a  different  softening  temperature 
than  the  clay  which  surrounds  it.  It  therefore  plays 
the  part  of  sand  in  every  respect  but  in  a  much  less  de¬ 
gree  in  resisting  fusion  and  a  much  greater  degree  in 
overcoming  lamination. 

Fire  clay  is  frequently  a  constituent  in  paving  brick 
and  formerly  was  considered  essential.  It  will  hold  up  the 
brick  and  permit  harder  burning  and  result  in  a  less 
glassy  structure. 

Bleininger,  we  think,  has  pointed  out  the  toughening 
effect  of  magnesia  as  a  flux,  and  the  addition  of  a  little 
soapstone  (talc),  or  serpentine,  or  other  magnesia  mineral 
may  improve  the  quality  of  the  brick.  In  one  of  the  large 
drain  tile  centers,  one  of  the  ingredients  which  is  said  to 
be  essential  is  a  shale  which  is  nothing  more  nor,  less 
than  a  rotten  magnesium  limestone. 

In  an  early,  very  early,  “Geological  Report  of  Ohio,” 
we  find  the  recommendation  that  brickmakers  should  make 
use  of  the  kiln  ash  as  a  mixture  with  the  clay. 

We  have  seen  one  or  two  yards  in  which  good  use  was 
made  of  kiln  clinkers  in  the  clay  for  common  bricks  and 
such  material  may  be  good  for  some  paving  brick.  They 
would  make  good  grog  and  serve  as  an  excellent  binder 
and  perhaps  add  to  the  toughness  of  the  burned  product. 

In  this  hasty  but  still  overlong  review  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  improving  the  quality  of  many  paving  brick,  we 
have  only  called  attention  to  the  most  glaring  factors 
which  are  neglected  on  many  yards  we  examine.  Numer¬ 
ous  small  features,  some  of  them  affecting  only  part  of 
the  product,  have  not  been  mentioned,  but  there  is  nothing 
so  small  that  one  can  afford  to  overlook  it  in  endeav¬ 
oring  to  improve  the  product.  It  is  the  little  things 
that  count,  because  if  they  receive  proper  attention,  the 
big  things  will  take  care  of  themselves. 


INTERNATIONAL  ROAD  CONGRESS. 

W.  Rees  Jeffreys,  secretary  of  the  British  Road  Board 
is  in  this  country  in  the  interests  of  the  third  International 
Road  Congress,  which  will  be  held  at  London,  England, 
June  1913.  For  the  past  nine  years  Mr.  Jeffreys  has  been 
active  in  road  "work  in  England,  having  held  the  office  of 
administrative  secretary  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club 
and  secretary  to  the  Motor  Union  since  1903.  While  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Jeffreys  was  tendered  a  banquet  by  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
at  which  seventy-five  men  prominent  in  road  building 
were  present.  Mr.  Jeffreys  will  visit  Boston,  Philadelphia 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  after  which 
he  will  go  to  Toronto,  Canada,  thence  to  Niagara,  Ottawa. 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  He  is  the  author  of  much  litera¬ 
ture  on  highway  administration  and  maintenance. 


BRICK  COMING  TO  FRONT 


Demand  in  Excess  of  Output  Produces  Shortage  of  Paving  Brick  in  California — No 

Money  Spent  for  Repairs  in  Los  Angeles 


It  is  a  remarkable  and  lamentable  fact,  that  present 
municipal  street  specifications  in  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  make  no  provisions  for  brick  pavement  and  engi¬ 
neers  and  those  in  charge  of  municipal  affairs  are  strongly 
prejudiced  against  brick  pavement.  We  are  informed  that 
this  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  former  ill- 
advised  experiments  with  brick  pavement  there  have  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory,  but  even  more  to  the  fact 
that  no  local  concerns  have,  until  very  recently,  produced 
a  satisfactory  paving  brick,  and  there  has  been  no  one 
sufficiently  interested  to  call  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  city  authorities. 

Our  California  correspondent  informs  us  that  some 
years  ago  a  block  of  brick  pavement  was  laid  in  New 
Montgomery  street,  but  the  material  was  really  “paving” 


brick  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Oakland  for  paving  two 
blocks.  This  pavement  has  been  down  somewhat  over 
two  years,  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  Though  nothing 
definite  has  been  done  toward  using  brick  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  San  Francisco,  this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  home 
industry  movement  there  which  has  created  some  oppo¬ 
sition  to  bringing  in  outside  products  in  general. 

Last  fall  the  Denny-Renton  Company  sent  E.  J.  Willis 
to  San  Francisco  to  take  up  the  work  of  advocating  brick 
pavement,  and  considerable  publicity  work  was  done,  in 
addition  to  personal  work  with  the  city  officials.  In  April 
the  work  was  resumed  by  Geo.  W.  Kummer,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Supervisors  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  though  so  far  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  any  definite  official  action.  A  part  of 
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« 

Brick  for  This  Los  Angeles  Street  Were  Made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


brick  only  by  a  sort  of  “poetic  license,”  and  quickly  went 
to  pieces.  In  later  years,  since  the  fire,  brick  pavement 
was  laid  on  two  of  the  new  State  wharves  in  that  city. 
The  company  which  furnished  the  material  had  pro¬ 
duced  an  experimental  kiln  of  good  pavers,  but  in  working 
on  a  commercial  scale  was  unable  to  get  the.  necessary 
toughness,  and  the  result  was  not  up  to  expectations. 
At  present  some  paving  brick  is  used  in  private  driveways, 
etc.,  but  in  public  work  no  brick  pavement  is  used. 

He  states  that  in  order  to  get  paving  brick  of  proven 
merit  into  the  San  Francisco  market,  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  bring  them  from  Los  Angeles  or  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.  of  the  latter  city  has 
done  good  work  toward  the  introduction  of  its  pavers 
into  the  California  market,  and  a  few  years  ago  placed 


Mr.  Rummer’s  campaign  was  the  delivery  of  an  after¬ 
luncheon  talk  to  officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
by  which  he  secured  the  recommendation  of  the  Down¬ 
town  Committee  of  that  body,  for  the  experimental  pave¬ 
ment  of  a  block  on  Powell  street,  between  Ellis  and 
O’Farrell.  It  is  difficult  to  get  immediate  action,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  owing  to  the  probability  of  an  impending 
reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  the 
City  Engineer’s  office. 

Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Howard 
Frost,  vice  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  gives  considerable  valuable  information  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  paving  brick  are  used  on  the  Coast: 

Editor  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record:  Our  paving  brick 
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factory  at  Santa  Monica  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  August 
of  last  year  and  it  will  be  about  three  months  yet  before 
we  begin  to  manufacture  vitrified  paving  block  at  our 
new  plant  at  Santa  Monica,  now  nearing  completion. 

The  rush  of  business  in  all  departments  of  our  Los 
Angeles  factory  has,  so  far,  prevented  our  giving  the 
matter  of  paving  brick  publicity  the  necessary  attention. 

We  introduced  paving  brick  into  Los  Angeles  and  South¬ 
ern  California  a  little  over  eight  years  ago  and  for  five 
years  thereafter  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  Denny- 
Renton  Co.,  of  Seattle,  the  only  successful  paving  brick 
manufacturers  on  the  Coast. 

Fourth  Street  between  Spring  and  Main,  this  city,  was 
the  first  street  paved  with  brick.  About  a  year  later, 
Seventh  Street  west  of  Figueroa  was  paved  with  brick, 
then  short  hill-sections  on  Temple  Street,  Grand  Avenue, 
Bixel  Street  and  others  followed.  The  longest  stretch 
of  brick  paving  in  Los  Angeles,  is  on  Aliso  Street  between 
Alameda  and  the  Los  Angeles  River,  about  one  mile, 
which  was  laid  nearly  four  years  ago.  Up  to  the  time 
our  plant  burned  down,  this  city  was  using  six  to  seven 
million  paving  brick  per  year. 

Conditions  on  the  Coast,  as  compared  with  the  East, 
"where  brick  is  so  generally  used,  are  just  reversed.  In 
the  East,  the  cost  of  asphalt  paving  is  high,  whereas 
on  the  Coast,  particularly  in  Southern  California,  asphalt 
is  being  laid  at  about  one-third  less  than  the  cost  of 
brick  paving.  As  brick  is  practically  immune  from  re¬ 
pairs  for  from  fifteen  to  fifty  years,  according  to  the 
amount  of  traffic  it  is  subjected  to,  while  asphalt  is  at 
best  short-lived,  the  former,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
proves  the  cheaper. 

The  chief  difficulty  now  confronting  the  paving  brick 
manufacturers  in  this  section  is  supply,  the  demand  being 
in  excess  of  the  present  output.  Brick  paving  has  not  cost 
Los  Angeles  one  dollar  for  repairs. 


MAN’S  HIGHWAYS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Women’s  Good  Roads 
Association,  Mrs.  Frederick  K.  Bowes,  Illinois  State  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Women’s  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con¬ 
gress,  stated  that  the  “Waterways  are  God's  highways, 
and  roadways  are  man’s  highways,”  and  showed  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  importance  of 
good  roads  in  conveying  freight  from  the  various  points  in 
the  state  to  the  deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf. 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  tonnage  of  the  matter  car¬ 
ried  over  country  roads  exceeded  that  of  the  railway 
traffic,”  said  Mrs.  Bowes,  “and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  European  countries  the  cost  of  transporting  freight 
on  roadways  is  from  10c  to  12c  per  ton,  while  in  this 
country  the  cost  is  from  15c  to  25c  per  ton,  the  excess 
cost  being  occasioned  by  the  difference  in  the  condition 
of  the  roads,  so  that  the  matter  of  good  roads  is  of  vital 
interest  to  every  consumer  in  the  United  States.” 

Referring  to  gravel  roads,  Mrs.  Bowes  said  that  in 
many  parts  of  this  country  they  are  failures.  Continu¬ 
ing  she. said: 

“While  in  Indiana  they  are  more  or  less  satisfactory,  as 
the  loam  is  not  more  than  seventeen  inches  deep,  in 
Illinois  it  is  much  deeper,  and  therefore  gravel  roads  are 
not  a  success  as  the  gravel  settles  and  disappears  in  the 
soil. 

“In  many  parts  of  Indiana,  the  gravel  roads  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  the  writer  knows  of  instances  where  the 
gravel  roads  only  a  year  old  have  been  cut  into  during 
the  winter  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  become 
impassable,  horses  sinking  to  their  knees  in  the  mire. 

“The  cost  of  a  good  gravel  road  was  $5,000  per  mile  as 
there  were  2,700  yards  of  gravel  to  the  mile  and  the 
excavating  and  hauling  makes  the  original  cost  almost 
equal  to  that  of  a  brick  road.  A  rock  road  costs  $6,000 
per  mile,  using  2,447  yards  of  rock  costing  77c  a  yard 
and  73c  freight,  $500  being  allowed  for  excavation  work. 


“A  brick  road  with  a  cement  curb  costs  $8,500  per  mile. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  curb  is  not  necessary  on 
a  country  road,  and  without  a  curb  the  cost  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  $7,500  per  mile.  Less  hauling  and  less  excavation 
are  required  in  producing  a  brick  road.” 

Mrs.  Bowes  described  the  construction  of  a  model  brick 
road,  which  she  declared  should  last  a  lifetime  if  properly 
laid.  She  stated  that  by  assessing  $1  on  every  $100, 
enough  money  would  be  secured  in  ten  years  to  pave 
every  road  in  the  entire  state. 


PIONEER  BRICK  PAVING. 

Bucyrus,  O.,  known  as  the  home  of  good  brick  streets, 
is  said  to  have  more  miles  of  paved  streets  than  any  city 
of  its  size  in  the  country.  Many  years  ago  this  form  of 
pavement  was  adopted  by  the  city,  and  in  fact  Bucyrus, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  brick  for  street 
surfacing.  These  clean,  dustless  streets,  are  the  pride 
and  joy  of  the  best  citizens  of  that  city;  and  throughout 
the  state  Bucyrus  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  unusually 
healthy  and  attractive  city  on  account  of  its  well  paved 
streets.  It  is  probable  that  the  location  of  the  plant 
of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  at  Bucyrus  has 
had  much  to  do  with  making  this  city  a  leader  in  brick 
pavement.  The  substantial  citizens  and  the  institute 
which  makes  the  brickmaking  machinery  at  Bucyrus,  are 
hand  in  hand  in  the  effort  to  promote  the  interests  of 
brick  paving. 

An  article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bucyrus 
"Telegraph”  gives  us  the  following  information:  “The 
state  will  build  a  mile  and  a  half  of  roadway  between 
Bucyrus  and  Gabon,  putting  in  entirely  new  stone  dress¬ 
ing  and  special  surfacing. 

The  people  of  Bucyrus  and  Gabon,  as  well  as  those 
living  between  the  two  cities,  are  interested  in  securing 
the  best  possible  road  and  the  present  opportunity  of  the 
state  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of  and  the  road  should 
be  laid  with  vitrified  brick. 

“There  is  no  material  yet  discovered  which  is  so  eco¬ 
nomical  and  satisfactory  as  brick  and  this  is  an  excellent 
opporunity  to  give  it  a  trial  in  Crawford  county.  Bucyrus 
and  Gabon  are  specially  interested  in  this  because  both 
cities  possess  factories  building  machinery  for  makin? 
paving  brick;  and  while  the  bricking  of  the  Gabon  road 
might  not  benefit  either  factory,  it  would  be  a  tribute 
which  should  be  paid  the  industry.” 


PAVING  NOTES. 

Because  it  made  a  mistake  in  getting  the  proper  dimen¬ 
sions  of  paving  brick,  the  Independence  Brick  Co.  at 
Independence,  Kan.,  recently  sustained  a  heavy  loss.  The 
company  made  a  special  size  paving  brick  for  the  street 
railway  pavement  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  grooved  to  fit  the 
street  car  rails.  When  the  first  car  of  brick  arrived  it  was 
found  that  they  v/ere  too  large  and  would  not  do  at  all, 
and  as  a  consequence  more  brick  of  the  proper  size  will 
have  to  be  made. 

The  city  council  of  Wortham,  Texas,  has  authorized  the 
construction  of  several  hundred  feet  of  vitrified  brick 
sidewalks.  This  is  the  first  of  a  number  of  improvements 
to  be  made  by  the  city  council  assisted  by  the  Civic  Im¬ 
provement  League. 

Higgins  avenue  in  Missoula,  Mont.,  is  to  be  paved  with 
brick.  It  is  thought  that  the  brick  used  may  be  manu¬ 
factured  by  home  companies,  as  the  clay  there  is  said  to 
be  of  a  character  excellent  for  making  paving  brick. 


The  business  that  requires  exaggeration  needs  a  doc¬ 
tor. 
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Mayfield  Road  No.  2,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  Four  and  a  Half  Mile  Road  Built  Last  Year. 


OHIO’S  LATEST  BRICK  HIGHWAY. 

The  largest  highway  paving  job  awarded,  last  year, 
in  Cyuahoga  County,  Ohio,  wherein  Cleveland  is  the 
county  seat,  was  that  for  the  improvement  of  Mayfield 
Road  No.  2,  extending  from  two  and  one-half  miles  east 
of  South  Euclid  to  the  Chagrin  River  at  Gates  Mills,  a 
total  distance  of  four  and  one-half  miles.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  Rinehart  Bros.,  contractors  of  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  O.,  who  are  now  working  on  seventeen  miles  of 
highway  paving  in  Pennsylvania. 

Cuyahoga  County  has  the  reputation  of  having  the  best 
paved  roads  of  any  county  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  roads  being  paved  with  brick.  There  are  over 
40,000  square  yards  of  paving  in  the  Mayfield  job  and 
nearly  one  million  paving  block  were  used,  these  being 
the  product  of  the  Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  job  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $24,000  per 
mile,  and  was  completed  in  less  than  200  working  days. 

This  road  was  built  to  last,  a  splendid  four-inch  con¬ 
crete  foundation  being  first  laid,  and  covered  with  a  one- 
inch  sand  cushion,  upon  which  vitrified  paving  block  were 
then  laid,  and  a  cement  filler  used. 

Along  both  sides  of  this  road  is  a  concrete  curb  and 
gutter.  The  curb  measuring  6  by  12  and  being  15  inches 
deep. 

On  the  long  hill  leading  to  Gates  Mills,  hillside  block 
were  used,  these  being  the  first  hillside  block  ever  used  in 
Cuyahoga  County. 

Paving  brick  experts,  and  those  who  are  experts  in  road 
construction,  are  a  unit  in  the  decision  that  the  Mayfield 
road  is  the  best  constructed  brick  highway  in  Ohio. 

The  two  illustrations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  construction,  and  also  show  some  of  the 
difficulties  the  contractors  encountered  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  construction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  construction  of  these 
brick  roads,  a  complete  system  of  drainage  is  con¬ 
structed  in  connection  with  the  paving,  just  as  in  city 
streets,  including  storm  water  drains,  catch-basins  and 
iron  inlets. 


Brick,  as  used  years  ago  for  paving  streets,  has  in 
many  cases  proven  unsatisfactory,  first,  because  the  brick 
themselves  were  not  of  the  present  high  standard  and 
secondly,  because  they  were  not  laid  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner.  There  are,  however,  a  few  present  examples  of  prop¬ 
erly  laid  brick  streets,  which  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  as  long  a  period  as  fourteen  years  and  in  every  case 
where  brick  are  used  properly,  as  is  shown  by  these 
demonstrations,  covering  long  periods  of  time,  brick  has 
proven  the  absolutely  perfect  surfacing  material.  That 


Showing  Concrete  Curb  and  Gutter  on  Mayfield  Road. 

is  one  reason  why  the  authorities  of  Cleveland  and  Cuy¬ 
ahoga  County,  Ohio,  have  adopted  brick  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  as  a  street  and  road  surfacing  material,  simply 
because  they  have  proven  to  their  own  satisfaction  its 
superiority  and  economy.  That  is  why  the  New  York 
highway  commissioners  are  beginning  to  use  brick  for 
surfacing  country  highways.  That  is  why  the  owners  of 
the  great  Indianapolis  speedway,  after  severe  tests  of  all 
road  surfacing  materials,  adopted  brick  in  preference  to 
all  others  for  their  wonderful  two  and  one-half-mile  race 
track. 


FIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  DURABLE  STREET  PAVING 


These  five  pictures  are  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  brick  paving.  The  upper  picture  shows  a  view  of  Bales  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
which  was  laid  in  1898  by  the  Boyd  Construction  Co.  Pittsburg  paving  brick  were  used  with  grout  filler.  Just  beneath,  at  the 
left,  is  Meridian  St.,  Brazil,  Ind.  Not  one  cent  has  been  spent  on  repairs  during  the  sixteen  years  it  has  been  laid.  To  the  right, 
in  the  center,  is  Sandusky  Ave.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  This  was  laid  twenty-two  years  ago  and  is  in  most  excellent  condition.  At  the 
bottom,  on  the  left,  is  a  street  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  which  is  the  most-used  thoroughfare  in  the  city.  It  was  laid  in  1894  and 
has  required  no  attention  since.  The  picture  on  the  right,  at  the  bottom,  shows  Sixth  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  It  was  laid  twenty 
years  ago  and  never  has  been  repaired.  Engineers  declare  it  has  an  additional  life  of  fifty  years,  at  least,  ahead  of  it. 


CONCRETE  ROADS  IN  MICHIGAN  FAIL 


Expert  Shows  Cost  Nearly  Equals  Durable  Brick  and  that  Three  Years  Wear  Already 

Has  Produced  Erosion — Roads  Require  Annual  Repairs 


By  W.  P.  Blair 


The  following  article  was  prepared  by  Secretary  Blair 
of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association, 
after  a  trip  of  very  careful  investigation  over  the  con¬ 
crete  roads  of  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  and  the  tar-covered 
roads  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  Mr.  Blair’s  practical  and 
pertinent  comments  are  timely  and  will  provide  excellent 
ammunition  for  the  hot  “paving  campaigns  which  are 
being  waged  in  various  parts  of  the  country.”  (Editor’s 
Note.) 

The  American  people  will  not  stand  for  misrepresent- 


S.  Humphrey  is  made  to  say,  in  speaking  of  the  concrete 
roads  out  of  Detroit,  that  they  are  being  constructed  at 
about  $8,000  a  mile  as  against  $15,000  to  $16,000  a  mile 
for  vitrified  brick  roads. 

We  have  before  us  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
Wayne  County  (Mich.)  Road  Commissioners,  1909.  In 
that  report  the  Commissioners  say  that  they  constructed 
one  mile  of  Woodward  Road,  exactly  5,280  feet  in  length, 
with  a  concrete  width  of  18  ft.,  and  inches  deep  at  a 
cost  of  $13,537.59. 


This  Type  of  Brick  Street  Is  Popular  in  the  Most  Exclusive  Residence  Districts  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ation.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  ignorantly  or  pur¬ 
posely  perpetrated.  Though  oftentimes  indulged  in  for 
the  purpose  of  gain,  it  will  not  secure  in  the  long  run, 
any  benefit  to  those  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  it;  but  it 
is  the  duty,  nevertheless,  of  every  patriotic  citizen  to  re¬ 
fute,  to  deny,  and  to  put  truth  in  the  place  of  falsehood, 
wherever  and  whenever  opportunity  occurs,  where  and 
when,  at  least,  the  citizen’s  interests  are  in  any  way 
affected.  If  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  are  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged  it  often  happens  that  persons  in¬ 
nocently  but  carelessly  help  to  distribute  misinformation 
who  would  not  knowingly  be  guilty  of  such  an  offense. 

I  have  heard  reputable  public  speakers  assert  that  a 
concrete  road  could  be  built  for  $3,500  a  mile.  In  an 
article  in  the  “Cleveland  Motorist,”  April  19th,  Mr.  D. 


In  addition  to  the  actual  charges  for  the  building  of 
this  road,  we  note  in  the  same  article  the  statement  of  the 
Comissioners ;  namely,  “Your  Commissioners  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  close  supervision  of  the  work  as  it  progressed, 
being  out  and  over  the  road  daily.” 

We  notice  also  that  the  general  engineering  expenses  of 

the  Board  foot  up . $4,612.38 

We  note  again  that  there  were  charged  for  wornout  and 

discarded  tools,  equipment,  etc .  70.53 

Depreciation  of  same .  3,850.88 

Items  of  expenditure  in  advertising,  salaries,  blue  prints, 

etc .  3,496.89 

Total  of  miscellaneous  expenditure . $12,030.68 

The  report  shows  a  present  investment  in  equipment, 
machinery,  etc.,  of  $21,821.71. 

The  road  commissioners  doing  this  work  for  the  county 
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have  expended  these  sums  in  the  execution  of  their  road 
building  work,  which  represent  in  a  way,  the  overhead 
contractors  expenses  and  which  would  be,  in  case  of  a 
contractor  doing  the  work,  included  in  the  contract  price. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  a  certain  portion  of  this 
equipment  of  $21,821.71  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenditure  of  $12,030.68  must  be  fairly  charge¬ 
able  to  the  construction  of  the  mile  of  road  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  cost  as  per  item  directly  charged  in  the  report 
as  stated;  to  wit,  $13,537.59.  Just  how  much  one  can 
not  say,  but  as  the  board's  entire  expenditure  amounted 
to  but  little  more  than  $300,000,  a  part  of  which  was  con¬ 
tract  work,  this  5,280  feet  of  concrete  road  must  have 
shared  in  this  miscellaneous  expenditure. 

The  legitimate  cost,  therefore,  is  more  than  the  actual 
charge  of  $13,537.59. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  these  same  Wayne  County 
Road  Commissioners,  discloses  the  following  as  the  cost 
per  mile  of  concrete  roads  built  by  them  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  from  October  1,  1910,  to  September  30,  1911. 


Et.  Road,  12  ft.  wide . $10,592.74 

Eureka  Road,  12  feet  wide .  9,354.92 

Gratiot  Road,  16  feet  wide .  13,157.23 

Grand  River  Rd.,  16  ft.  wide .  17,824.89 

Wayne  Road,  15  ft.  wide .  10,112.12 

Van  Dyke  Road,  15  feet  wide .  14,467.45 

Michigan  Road,  18  feet  wide .  17,288.03 

Mt.  Elliot  Rd . .  14,732.80 


In  this  fifth  annual  report  as  in  the  report  of  1909, 
the  overhead  or  miscellaneous  expenditure,  which  is  a 
legitimate  charge  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  these  roads, 
is  as  follows: 


Office  Expense  . $  5,689.71 

General  Eng.  Expense .  6,983.29 

New  Contracting  Equipment . . .  21,088.24 


Total . . $33,761.24 


This  amount,  if  apportioned  to  each  mile  built  by  the 
commissioners,  would  add  to  the  cost  of  each  mile,  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,700. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  Wayne  County  Roads 
discloses  clearly  that  the  grading  and  preliminary  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  road  construction  required  but  a  minimum 
expenditure. 

Sometimes  a  misrepresentation  or  misinformation  ob¬ 
tains  wide  circulation  through  a  semblance  to  truth.  A 
name  may  carry  with  it  the  impression  that  it  is  a  boy 
when  it  is  a  girl.  If  it  is  intended  by  the  manipulation 
of  the  use  of  any  word  of  words  to  deceive,  it  is  a  fraud¬ 
ulent  act. 

The  intention  of  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  this 
pavement  is  to  create  the  impression  that  it  is  cheap  as 
compared  with  certain  other  forms  of  pavement.  By  such 
conduct  superiority  is  recognized  in  pavements  they  op¬ 
pose. 

But  aside  from  all  this.  Is  this  a  cheap  and  economi¬ 
cal  pavement?  It  is,  from  figures  shown,  but  little  if  any 
more  economical  in  the  first  cost  than  other  pavements 
of  durable  and  permanent  character. 

At  the  very  best,  these  roads  cannot  be  regarded  by  any 
prudent  man  in  any  other  light  than  experimental.  The 
oldest  of  them  have  borne  the  wear  of  but  two  summers, 
now  approaching  the  third.  The  one  longest  in  use,  shows 
a  greater  erosion  from  wear  in  three  years  than  hun¬ 
dreds  of  brick  streets  and  roads  that  are  properly  built 
and  in  evidence,  subject  to  much  more  severe  traffic  and 
covering  a  period  of  fifteen  and  more  years. 

A  close  inspection  of  conditions  shows  that  the  coarser 
aggregates  in  these  roads  are  regularly  being  whipped  out 
by  the  automobile  traffic,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  roads 


is  full  of  little  pits,  from  which  the  aggregates  have  been 
drawn. 

This  in  truth  and  reality,  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  original  cost  of  such  roads,  is  going  on  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  numerous  cracks  from  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  unprotected  from  any  additional  wearing  surface, 
widen  and  ravel  out  rapidly,  the  units  of  the  aggregates 
being  so  small  that  they  are  readily  whipped  out  or 
worn  ofif. 

If  the  cheapest  possible  protection  to  this  surface  is 
prepared  and  applied  from  any  of  the  asphaltum  or  tar 
preparations,  such  as  have  been  in  use  in  the  experiments 
made  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  it  can  be  no  more  effective 
for  use  on  country  highways  than  it  is  on  the  streets 
of  that  city.  For  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Ann 
Arbor  streets  are  subject  to  very  moderate  use  indeed; 
and  yet  this  wearing  coat  on  all  of  the  Ann  Arbor  streets 
has  practically  disappeared  during  the  winter  and  it  is 
conceded  that  it  must  be  applied  anually,  and  frequently 
repaired  as  well.  So  this  protection  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  case  of  annual  repair.  But  which  in  the  case 
of  a  country  high-way  18  feet  in  width,  could  not  possibly 
cost  less  than  $528  per  mile — a  sum  for  annual  repairs 
that  no  tax  paying  community  will  stand. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  the  tax  paying  public  of 
Wayne  County  have  got.  This  is  what  the  taxpayers  of 
any  county  in  the  Union  will  get  in  attempting  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps. 

As  compared  with  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  a  brick 
road  instead  of  the  burden  being  lightened,  it  is  made 
far  more  excessive  and  with  a  road  much  less  effective 
for  the  purpose;  as  a  brick  road  can  be  built  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  directions  for  its  construction  as  published 
by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
which  will  absolutely  insure  a  road  without  any  repairs 
whatever  for  a  great  many  years  to  come. 

The  artificial  wearing  surface  as  recommended  by  these 
Wayne  County  Road  Commissioners,  is  7  inches  deep, 
with  a  1 — 1  y2 — 3  mix.  Such  a  road  will  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  as  much  as  the  most  approved  type  of  vitrified 
brick  road,  having  a  4  in.  concrete  base  of  a  1 — 3 — 5  mix, 
a  2  in.  sand  cushion  and  a  4  in.  wearing  surface  of  brick, 
with  the  joints  filled  with  a  one  to  one  mix,  ten  inches 
deep  in  all. 

The  two-inch  sand  cushion  afforded,  almost  entirely 
prevents  injury  to  the  brick  surface,  due  to  the  cracking 
and  rupture  of  the  concrete  in  the  foundation. 

No  one  will  pretend  to  question  the  superiority  of  the 
vitrified  brick  wearing  surface,  over  that  of  the  concrete, 
even  if  the  action  of  the  automobile  should  whip  out 
some  of  the  cement  concrete  from  the  joints,  which  is 
improbable.  Because  of  its  strength  and  quality,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  whipping  out  the  brick  units.  To 
get  the  brick  surface  out  of  the  way,  it  must  wear  out 
and  that  means  the  undetermined  lapse  of  many  years. 

There  is  a  certain  infatuation  to  many  people  in  ex¬ 
perimentation,  but  the  disposition  to  do  so  should  not 
be  indulged  in  except  in  a  very  limited  way,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  taxpayers.  Enough  for  experiment  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  it  is  a  bad  proposition  to  experiment  with  all 
or  even  a  considerable  portion  of  one’s  resources. 

What  the  public  demands  of  its  officials  is  a  careful  and 
conservative  expenditure  of  money  in  highway  building, 
that  which  will  afford  the  largest  return  for  the  dollar 
expended. 

The  vitrified  brick  roads  are  not  an  experiment.  They 
are  in  no  sense  whatever,  theoretical.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  those  properly  constructed,  subject 
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to  excessive  use,  have  not  called  for  repairs,  covering  a 
period  of  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  those  moderately  well 
built  have  called  for  slight  repairs. 

It  is  in  the  proof  absolutely  available  of  vitrified  brick 
as  a  surface  wearing  material,  that  our  challenge  of  su¬ 
periority  cannot  be  met  by  any  other  material. 

Persons  under  the  excitement  and  surprise  of  some¬ 
thing  accomplished  beyond  their  expectations,  see  in  it 
something  above  and  out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  Road  Commissioners  of  Wayne  County,  Michigan, 
have  developed  very  suddenly,  a  great  contrast  in  the 


Proper  Construction  of  Brick  Pavement  as  Recommended  by 
the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 


roads  that  were,  and  the  roads  which  they  have  built  and 
are  now.  It  is  wonderful  to  them,  but,  with  their  vision, 
they  are  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  highest  and  best 
adaptation  of  highways  for  future  use  in  this  country. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  in  the  surfacing 
and  use  of  highways  and  this  condition  is  supplemented 
and  aggravated  by  a  revolution  of  ideas  concerning  the 
wide  extended  advantages  of  the  improved  public  highway 
to  our  civilization  never  before  appreciated. 

The  roads  must  be  built  with  a  view  to  economy,  in 
the  first  instance,  meeting  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
various  transportation  requirements,  yet  with  that  durable 
quality  which  is  of  paramount  importance  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  traffic  and  the  almost  universal  use  of 
the  automobile. 

In  the  light  of  what  is  possible  and  what  has  been 
accomplished,  in  the  building  of  highways  that  so  nearly 
eliminate  maintenance  charges,  the  Wayne  County  roads 
at  their  best,  in  their  present  condition,  and  in  the  promise 
they  bear  for  future  worth,  are  comparative  failures. 

The  one  foreboding  aspect  spectering  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  taxes  are  levied  and  bonds  are  issued,  for  the 
improvement  of  our  streets  and  highways,  is  the  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  money  for  various  road  surfacings,  that  are  not 
worth  the  cash  paid  for  them  and  if  greater  caution  and 
the  utmost  wisdom  is  not  exercised  henceforth,  the  source 
from  which  the  money  is  being  so  bountifully  supplied  will 
dry  up,  the  enthusiasm  subside  and  road  and  street  building 
will  be  greatly  hindered  and  delayed  and,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  cease  for  a  time. 

It  is  of  no  particular  benefit  either  to  the  public  or 
engineers,  to  attach  any  great  or  undue  importance  to  the 
failures  in  any  kind  of  road  construction  or  road  building, 
that  will  occur  from  time  to  time  through  ignorance  or 
unskillful  workmanship. 

One  of  the  Wayne  County  roads  which  was  let  by 


contract  is  a  serious  failure.  Like  results  occur  in  the 
construction  of  other  roads.  It  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  skill  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  and 
his  workmen  to  follow  the  engineer’s  instructions  to  build 
any  road  successfully. 

In  this  discussion,  however,  we  are  not  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  any  exceptional  failures.  We  have  dealt  only 
with  such  roads  as  seem  to  be  built  in  conformity  with 
proper  specifications,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  a 
final  and  fair  conclusion  can  be  reached. 


CHICAGO  PAVEMENTS. 

Under  the  late  specifications  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Chicago,  slag,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  used  only  to 
fill  streets  which  were  below  grade,  is  now  allowed  to  be 
used  in  making  the  concrete  base  for  pavements.  The 
use  of  slag  as  a  foundation  for  brick  pavements  has  also 
been  somewhat  extended  and  its  use  as  a  first  course  for 
macadam  is  still  popular.  While  brick  has  not  been  a 
popular  pavement  in  Chicago,  yet  some  good  streets  have 
been  laid  during  the  past  year  and  many  alleys  paved 
with  brick  are  pointed  to  as  models  by  other  municipal¬ 
ities.  Brick,  on  a  slag  foundation  seems  to  have  given 
good  results.  A  small  amount  of  asphalt  filler  has  been 
used  during  the  past  year  but  in  such  limited  quantities 
and  the  time  having  been  so  short  since  it  was  laid,  con¬ 
clusions  cannot  be  drawn. 

Creosote  wooden  block,  laid  with  a  sand  filler,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  past  year  have  not  proved  successful. 
The  block  heave  after  almost  every  rainstorm  and  the 
sand  bed  is  often  washed  out  of  place.  Drivers  in  the  city 
complain  bitterly  against  this  type  of  pavement  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  slipperiness  and  it  has  been  the  cause  of  seri¬ 
ous  injury  and  death  to  large  numbers  of  horses  during 
the  past  year.  A  small  amount  of  cement  paving  has 


Section  of  Brick  Paved  Street  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Brick  Fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


been  laid  which,  we  are  told  does  not  seem  to  withstand 
heavy  traffic. 

Asphalt,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  pave¬ 
ments  in  Chicago  for  some  years  past,  has  been  a  source 
of  great  expense  to  the  city  and  now  that  the  guarantees 
have  expired  in  many  instances,  the  problem  of  repairing 
these  streets  is  an  important  one.  This  item  alone  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
city  will  be  compelled  to  erect  plants  of  its  own  to  take 
-are  of  the  repairs. 


HOME  OF  BRICK  STREETS. 

Bucyrus,  O.,  Boasts  Many  Miles  of  Brick  Streets,  Old  Enough  to  Vote  and  They  Vote  Unanimously  and  Enthusiastically  for  Brick 

as  the  World’s  Best  Road  Material. 


BRICK  PAYING  SOLVES  BIG  PROBLEM 


Speaker  at  Good  Roads  Convention  Suggests  it  Should  be  Part  of  Nation-Wide 

Campaign  to  Reduce  the  High  Cost  of  Living 


Brick  paved  country  roads  as  a  part  of  the  nation-wide 
campaign  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  was  given  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  improved  roads  in  an  address  by  R. 
C.  Penheld,  president  of  the  Clay  Product  Exposition,  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  good  roads  convention  at  New  Orleans. 

According  to  Mr.  Penfield  brick  paved  roads  do  the 
following  things: 

THEY  SHORTEN  THE  TIME  and  conserve  the  con- 
vience  of  the  taxpayer — both  coming  and  going. 

THEY  LESSEN  THE  WASTE  by  reducing  the  time 
to  travel  them;  by  saving  the  horse;  by  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  repairs  to  harness  and  vehicle,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  load  capacity. 

THEY  REDUCE  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  because  the 
farmer  can  haul  the  products  of  the  farm  to  market 
from  16  to  20  cents  per  ton  cheaper. 

The  address  not  only  covered  the  general  argument 
for  good  roads  but  fully  explained  the  merits  and  superi¬ 
ority  of  .vitrified  brick  over  any  other  material  in  road 
construction.  The  address  in  part  is  given  below: 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  United 
States  needing  good  roads.  If  the  people  want  them  and 
insist  upon  them,  they  will  get  them. 

Few  people  know  that  in  the  one  item  of  hauling  the 
wheat  crop  of  this  country,  we  are  losing  annually  nine 
million  of  dollars  because  of  the  bad  roads.  Think  of 
die  good  roads  that  nine  million  annual  loss  would 
build.  And  there  are  othec  places  where  we  are  losing 
larger  sums  because  of  bad  roads. 

Government  statistics,  which  can  be  relied  upon,  show 
that  the  annual  road  repair  bill  of  the  United  States 
runs  into  the  billions  of  dollars  and  even  then  we  do  not 
have  “good  roads.”  This  annual  repair  bill  is  frightful. 
It  is  apparent  that  it  is  practically  thrown  away  because 
if  roads  were  made  proof  against  repairs  we  would  save 
the  larger  part  of  this  vast  amount.  Figures  which  are 
reliable  have  been  compiled  to  show  that  the  annual 
amount  wasted  on  repairing  roads  in  the  United  States 
would  in  five  years  be  sufficient  to  build  every  road  in 
the  country  in  such  manner  as  would  make  them  repair 
proof.  By  stopping  the  wasteful  repair  bills  for  five 
years  we  would  get  roads  which  would  need  no  repairs 
in  an  ordinary  lifetime  and  the  saving  for  the  balance  of 
the  life  of  the  road  would  be  clear  gain  and  could  be 
saved  to  the  taxpayer. 

A  loss  of  nine  millions  of  dollars  annually,  in  the 
hauling  of  the  nation’s  wheat  crop,  affects  every  one  in 
the  country  because  wheat  is  the  one  article  used  by  all. 
One  million  dollars  loss  for  every  ten  million  inhabitants 
of  the  country  is  in  itself  stupendous  but  when  it  is  figured 
that  other  losses  because  of. these  bad  roads  also  affect 
the  people,  the  total  loss  becomes  a  national  calamity 
which  is  being  annually  tolerated  because  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge  and  interest  and  a  lack  of  concerted  action 
to  stop  the  loss. 

What  Goods  Roads  Do. 

Good  roads  mean  economy  because  they  lessen  the 
waste.  This  waste  covers  loss  of  time,  loss  of  horses, 
harness  and  conveyances.  Good  roads  also  mean  that 
the  load  can  be  more  than  doubled  at  no  extra  cost. 

Good  roads  shorten  the  time  and  conserve  the  con¬ 
venience  of  both  coming  and  going. 

Good  roads  are  ready  at  all  times  especially  when  they 
are  needed  most — in  bad  weather. 

Good  roads  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living  because  the 
products  of  the  country,  everything  we  eat  and  wear 
must  now  be  marketed  over  the  public  highways.  Sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  it  is  costing  from  twenty-three  cents  to 
twenty-seven  cents  per  ton  per  mile  to  haul  the  products 
of  the  farm.  This  can  be  cut  to  seven  cents  per  ton  per 
mile,  if  good  roads  are  the  rule. 


Having  determined  the  advisability  of  good  roads  it 
becomes  a  question  as  to  the  type  of  roads  best  adaptable 
to  our  use. 

The  Government  having  shown  that  the  annual  cost 
of  repairing  our  roads  runs  up  in  the  billions,  it  seems 
only  ordinary  wisdom  to  seek  out  that  type  of  road  which 
will  need  the  least  repair. 

A  few  years  ago,  before  the  auto  truck,  traction  engine 
and  automobile  were  factors  in  road  destruction,  there 
were  several  types  of  roads  which  could  be  counted  as 
“good  roads,”  but  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
new  conditions  which  make  new  requirements.  For  years 
we  passed  legislation  to  hold  down  the  weight  of  the 
load  and  to  govern  the  width  of  tires  in  order  to  save 
our  roads.  This  was  before  the  traction  engine,  auto 
truck  and  automobiles  became  factors.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  the  most  progressive  in  the  world  and 
any  legislation  to  restrict  development  and  enterprise 
always  has  been  unpopular.  To  prevent  a  man  from 
exercising  his  desire  to  haul  a  bigger  load,  to  save  a 
trip  by  means  of  a  larger  haul,  is  decidedly  un-American. 
Now  that  the  heavier  traffic  on  the  roads  make  it  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  consider  better  road  construction 
it  seems  folly  to  temporize  by  building  anything  but  the 
best. 

The  highways  are  the  only  thing  in  this  country  which 
belong  to  the  people  and  over  which  the  public  has  an 
equal  right  for  all  time. 

The  railways  of  the  country  furnish  an  example  which 
should  be  considered  in  comparison  with  our  road  prob- 
l'em. 

The  railways  are  carefully  managed.  When  the  demand 
upon  them  increased  they  did  not  cut  down  the  loads 
and  restrict  the  size  of  wheels  in  order  to  protect  their 
road  beds.  They  went  the  other  way  about  their  prob¬ 
lem.  They  rebuilt  the  road  bed,  making  it  equal  in  con¬ 
structive  strength  to  present  requirements  and  added 
something  extra  for  future  demands. 

In  our  highway  work  we  have  failed  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  railways  though  the  experience,  which 
cost  the  railways  millions,  was  attainable  by  us  without 
price. 

It  is  apparent  to  those  who  have  made  the  closest 
study  of  road  conditions  and  demands  that  the  best  type 
of  road  is  the  cheapest. 

Brick  Roads  Real  Economy. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  and  in  the -minds  of 
the  unbiased,  that  the  vitrified  brick  roadway  is  at  once 
the  cheapest  and  by  far  the  best.  More  than  this  it  is 
a  positive  economy  because  the  enormous  annual  repair 
cost  is  practically  eliminated.  If  you  will  show  me  any 
other  type  of  road  where  repairs  are  unnecessary  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  I  will  concede  that  road  a 
hearing. 

The  vitrified  brick  paved  highway  possesses  merit  be¬ 
cause  : 

It  is  impervious. 

It  is  the  most  sanitary. 

It  is  smooth,  but  not  slippery. 

It  is  equally  adapted  to  heavy  and  light  traffic. 

It  does  not  require  traffic  lightened  by  legislation. 

Tt  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  climatic-  influences. 

It  originates  no  dust  or  mud. 

It  is  economical  in  use  as  well  as  maintenance. 

It  is  equally  satisfactory  at  all  seasons. 

It  can  be  built  in  any  form,  in  any  manner,  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  use  and  traffic,  over  the  hills,  upon  the  level 
plain  or  through  the  swamp. 

It  can  be  left  in  its  own  dirt  without  injury,  or  it  can 
be  swept  clean  as  a  parlor  floor,  and  flooded  by  water 
without  injury. 

It  does  not  soften  in  heat,  crack  in  cold  or  rut  up  in 
wet  weather. 

Where  is  there  any  other  road  which  possesses  any 
two  of  these  advantages  to  say  nothing  of  the  elimination 
of  that  annual  repair  cost  of  billions  of  dollars? 

As  president  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  Co.,  I 
challenge  the  world  to  produce  any  roadway  that  will 
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compare  with  vitrified  brick,  all  points  considered.  At 
our  exposition  held  in  Chicago  last  March  we  made  such 
a  showing  of  brick  roadways,  as  has  nver  been  made  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  convincing  andtwas  examined  with  interest, 
surprise  and  conviction  by  the  best  and  most  aggressive 
engineers  of  the  country.  We  are  going  to  make  an¬ 
other  and  better  showing  next  spring  at  our  second  Clay 
Products  Exposition,  which  will  also  be  held  in  Chicago 
from  Feb.  26th  to  March  8th  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to_have  you  appoint  a  committee  to  attend  this  exposi¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  of  money  for  you  to 
get  started  right  on  the  road  problem  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  help  you  start  right,  because  we  are  interested 
in  stopping  that  annual  road  repair  drain  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

•  Any  section  of  the  country  can  have  good  roads  but 
it  will  not  have  good  roads  until  it  has  vitrified  brick 
roads.  Some  people  may  say  that  they  have  no 
brick.  This  is  a  mistake.  Good  paving  brick  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  almost  everywhere.  Several  hundreds  of  plants 
are  in  daily  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
making  paving  brick.  The  quality  and  value  of  vitrified 
brick  for  road  building  purposes  have  been  fully  demon¬ 
strated  and  this  type  of  roadway  has  been  accepted  as 
the  standard  of  excellence. 

I  urge  you  to  go  in  for  good  roads  but  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  counting  any  improved  road  a  good  one. 
The  annual  cost  of  upkeep  on  a  road  will  soon,  make  the 
first  cost  a  minor  consideration.  You  never  will  have  a 
permanent  highway  until  it  is  built  of  vitrified  brick. 

I  am  not  advising  you  to  do  that  which  I  have  not 
done  myself.  I  take  my  own  medicine.  In  my  own  state, 
Ohio,  we  have  been  through  the  mud  and  sand  period 
and  it  was  hard  pulling.  We  have  also  been  through  the 
restricted  load  period  and  that  was  harder  pulling.  Then 
we  went  through  the  “improved”  road  period  and  that 
was  the  hardest  pull  of  all  because  it  pulled  annually  on 
our  pocketbooks  for  repairs  and  we  always  had  roads  torn 
up  or  rutted  up.  Then  we  got  right  on  the  road  building 
problem.  Now  we  are  building  our  highways  of  vitrified 
brick.  In  my  own  home  county,  Cuyahoga,  we  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  brick  roadway  winding  through  hill 
and  dale  and  making  the  home  life  of  the  farmer  worth 
living.  In  a  single  year  we  have  built  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  of  brick  highway  and  are  keeping  at  it,  reaching 
farther  and  farther  into  the  country. 

Loads  can  be  doubled  on  these  brick  roads.  They  are 
usable  at  all  times  and  seasons.  They  originate  no  dust 
or  mud.  They  are  so  good  that  they  are  generally  used 
to  walk  upon  as  you  would  use  a  sidewalk  and  best  of  all 
they  are  saving  a  lot  of  money.  Some  of  these  brick 
roads  have  been  in  service  for  a  dozen  to  twenty  years 
without  repairs.  All  a  brick  roadway  asks  is  to  be  left 
alone  and  undisturbed.  Isn’t  this  in  contrast  with  the  so- 
called  good  roads  which  require  constant  attention  and 
repairs?  If  there  are  any  one  of  you  who  doubt  the 
quality  and  economy  of  brick  roads  1  would  like  to  have 
you  come  to  Ohio  and  visit  Cuyahoga  County. 

If  you  will  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  us  I  will  see 
that  your  stay  there  is  profitable  to  you  and  has  at  least 
a  few  pleasures  to  compensate  you. 

We  are  proud  of  our  brick  roadways  but  we  are  not 
selfish. 

We  want  you  to  to  profit  by  them. 

The  cause  of  good  roads  is  a  noble  one  but  your  title 
to  nobility  rests  upon  securing  the  right  road.  Get  right 
on  the  road  question  and  then  push  it  through. 


MAMMOTH  CANADIAN  CLAY  WORKS 

W.  J.  Tregillus  of  Calgary,  Canada,  is  at  the  head  of 
an  enterprise  which  proposes  to  establish  a  $500,000  clay 
plant,  to  be  located  in  the  Bow  Valley,  about  four  miles 
west  of  Calgary.  It  is  said  the  plant  will  employ  from 
200  to  500  men. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Tregillus  discovered  a  valuable  and 
practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  shale  on  his  property 
and  from  elaborate  tests  made  by  prominent  ceramic  ex¬ 
perts,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  highest  grades  of 
face  brick,  terra  cotta,  roofing  tile  and  kindred  products 
can  be  made  from  these  shales. 

The  Bonnot  Co.  has  secured  the  contract  for  furnishing 


the  entire  machinery  equipment  for  this  mammoth  plant, 
which  will  be  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  in  Canada. 

The  plant  will  be  furnished  with  a  waste  heat  drying 
system  by  the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  we  are  told  the  system  will  be  the  most  elabor¬ 
ate  and  complete  to  be  found  in  Canada. 

W.  G.  Worcester  of  Columbus,  O..  a  man  who  has 
had  not  only  the  highest  technical  training  but  a  long, 
practical  experience,  as  well,  and  who,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  recently  prepared  a  complete  bulletin  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  roofing  tile  in  the  United  States,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  manager  of  the  company.  It  is  said  the  new 
plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  175,000  brick  per  day  and  the 
most  modern  methods  of  manufacture  will  be  employed. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  quality 
and  perfection,  as  well  as  to  develop  new  lines,  the  com¬ 
pany  propose  to  establish  and  maintain  a  well  equipped 
mechanical,  physical  and  ceramic  laboratory  for  the  prop¬ 
er  testing  of  their  materials  and  product. 


WASHINGTON  PLANT  BRINGS  $75,000. 

The  property  and  assets  of  the  Little  Falls  Fire  Clay 
Co.  Little  Falls  and ’Tacoma,  Wash.,  were  sold  by  W.  S. 
Dimmock,  receiver,  to  the  Standard  Clay  Co.  for  the  sum 
of  $75,000,  subject  to  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  $250,- 
000. 

The  Standard  Clay  Co.  will  immediately  succeed  to  the 
business  of  the  former  company  and  will  operate  both  of 
its  manufacturing  plants  to  their  capacity.  The  factory 
at  Little  Falls  is  located  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Oregon-Washington  railroads,  between  Tacoma  and  Port¬ 
land. 

It  has  a  well  established  business  of  15  years’  standing 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt  glazed  vitrified  sewer  pipe  and 
other  hollowware  products. 

The  new  factory  at  Bayne,  on  the  Buckley  branch  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway,  is  said  by  the  owners  to  be 
probably  the  best  equipped  brick  plant  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  is  erected  for  the  production  of  vitrified 
paving  brick. 

Makes  Building  and  Fire  Brick. 

The  company  has  a  mountain  of  shale  specially  adapted 
to  the  purpose  and  makes  products  said  to  be  equal  in 
quality  to  any  other  produced  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  also  make  a  line  of  high  class  pressed  brick  for 
building  purposes,  as  well  as  fire  brick. 

While  a  large  block  of  stock  of  the  Standard  Clay  Co. 
is  held  in  San  Francisco  it  is  strictly  a  Tacoma  concern 
and  all  of  its  business  will  be  transacted  from  the  offices- 
in  the  Perkins  building  of  that  city. 


EXTENSIVE  PAVING  PLANS. 

The  City  Council  of  Montreal,  Canada,  has  adopted  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  Board  of  Control,  asking  that  about  50  streets 
of  the  city  be  paved  and  involving  an  expenditure  of  about 
$1,000,000. 

The  National  Highway  Association,  of  which  Charles  Hen¬ 
ry  Davis,  of  South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  is  president  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  map  of  the  United  States  on  which  it  has  laid  down 
a  proposed  system  of  national  highways  having  an  aggregate 
length  of  51,025  miles.  The  system  includes  three  main 
east  and  west  transcontinental  highways  and  three  main  north 
and  south  highways,  with  a  combined  extent  of  about  17,000 
miles,  and  in  addition  23,000  miles  of  “trunk”  highways  and 
and  about  11,000  miles  of  “link”  highways.  The  association 
asks  that  the  system  be  built  and  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government 
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From  Present  Indications  This  Splendid  Street  in  Reynoldsvllle,  Pa.,  Will  Need  No  Repairs  for  Many  Years  to  Come. 

Brick  Furnished  by  the  Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


PAVING  BRICK  POPULAR  IN  REYNOLDSVILLE 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  brick  street  in 
Reynoldsville,  Pa.  It  was  laid  four  years  ago  and  is  in 
strictly  A-l  condition.  Not  one  dollar  has,  so  far,  been 
spent  for  repairs  and,  from  present  indications,  no  repairs 
will  be  needed  within  the  next  50  years. 

The  brick  used  were  manufactured  by  the  Reynolds¬ 
ville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  which  has  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  paving  block  for  the  past  nine  years. 
The  first  block  made  by  the  company  were  wire-cuts  made 
of  shale  and  were  laid  in  the  streets  at  Reynoldsville 
9  years  ago.  They  have  stood  the  wear  exceptionally 
well  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  foundation  was  not 
satisfactorily  laid.  About  4  years  ago  the  Reynoldsville 
Company  opened  a  vein  of  fire  clay  which  has  been  used 
since  that  time  for  making  a  very  high  grade  paver. 
The  principal  market  for  this  block  has  been  in  New  York 
State,  a  large  number  having  been  used  for  Rochester 
and  State  Road  work  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

One  year  ago,  the  Reynoldsville  Co.  installed  a  Dunn 
wire-cut-lug  brick  machine  and  since  that  time  has  manu¬ 
factured  wire-cut-lug  blocks  exclusively.  During  the  past 
season,  the  company  shipped  into  New  York  State  more 
than  three  million  of  these  block  and  under  very  rigid 
specifications  and  inspection,  not  a  single  claim  was 
made  in  any  contract  on  account  of  rejected  brick.  Mr. 
Clyde  C.  Murray,  secretary  of  the  company,  states  that 
contractors  and  engineers  who  have  once  used  a  wire- 
cut-lug  block  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  use  old  style 
lug-block,  the  reasons  assigned,  both  by  contractors  and 
engineers,  being  two-fold — First,  they  claim  that  a  wire- 
cut-lug  block  will  stand  a  better  test  by  one  or  two  points 
than  the  same  block  when  repressed,  because  the  repress¬ 
ing  breaks  the  bond.  The  next  point  of  advantage  they 
claim  is  the  uniformity  of  this  style  of  block  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  uniformity  of  the  lugs.  Those  familiar  with 
the  wire-cut-lug  block  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
variation  in  the  lug  to  occur.  This  is  recognized  as  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  irregular  lugs  in  the  re¬ 
pressed  brick  which  vary  from  l/$  inch  down  to  nothing. 


BRICK  ROADS  POPULAR. 

Danville,  Illinois,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  that  state 
to  adopt  the  brick  pavement  as  a  country  road  surface. 
There  are  at  present  about  6  miles  of  brick  roads  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city. 


SELECTION  OF  PAVEMENTS. 

The  importance  of  the  paving  question  in  Cincinnati  is 
shown  by  the  statement  that  over  one  million  dollars  per 
year  is  spent  in  that  city  for  construction  anq  maintenance 
of  pavements,  and  if  the  item  of  interest  on  capital  invested 
were  included,  pavement  expenses  would  be  found  to  ex¬ 
ceed  two  million  dollars.  A  report  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  of  Cincinnati  in  its  ratings  concerning 
slipperiness,  places  brick  ahead  of  wood  block  and  asphalt. 

The  report  shows  that  the  price  per  square  yard  during 
the  past  four  years  in  Cincinnati  for  various  kinds  of  pave¬ 
ment,  averages  as  follows  :  granite,  $3.70 ;  wood  block,  $3.45  * 
bitulithic,  $2.65 ;  asphalt,  $2.30 ;  brick,  $2.25 ;  granitoid,  $2.10  ; 
macadam,  $0.95,  and  bowlder,  $1.75.  These  prices  include- 
excavation  equal  to  the  total  thickness  of  the  pavement,  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  sub-grade,  a  six-inch  concrete  foundation 
and  furnishing  of  laying  the  wearing  surface  complete.  $1.00- 
per  square  yard  was  taken  as  a  reasonable  average  price  for 
concrete  foundations  and  the  price  of  the  pavement,  except 
the  macadam  and  bowlder  may  be  diminished  by  this  sum 
to  determine  the  cost  of  the  wearing  surface. 

The  average  cost  of  repairs  per  square  yard  per  year  was 
as  follows :  asphalt,  7.3  cents ;  granite,  2.6 ;  brick,  1.2 ;  bowl¬ 
der,  3.3 ;  macadam,  7.6. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  brought  out  by  this 
report  is  the  relatively  low  cost  of  brick  paving  for  laying 
and  maintenance  charges,  this  being  found  to  be  the  most 
economical  of  the  several  pavements  mentioned.  Macadam 
appears  to  have  cost  fully  50  per  cent  more  than  brick.  In 
comparing  these  costs,  the  fact  was  not  lost  sight  of  that 
the  different  classes  of  pavement  were  not  ordinarily  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  traffic  conditions  and  the  life  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  pavements  was  based  on  the  assumption  of  traffic  suit¬ 
able  to  them.  The  life  of  brick  pavement  was  based  on  a 
heavier  traffic  than  that  for  macadam,  and  this  fact  makes 
the  economy  even  greater  if  we  consider  the  life  and  wear 
of  macadam  under  traffic  conditions  suitable  for  brick. 

The  report  shows  that  in  the  larger  cities  of  Ohio  brick 
now  constitutes  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
paved  annually,  while  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State  it 
is  practically  the  only  pavement  of  a  permanent  nature  used. 
If  brick  had  been  used  in  Cincinnati  on,  say,  half  the  area 
now  improved  with  macadam,  the  city  would  now,  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  reports,  be  saving  over  $100,000  a  year, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  other  advantages,  such 
as  freedom  from  dust. 
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THE  TEST  OF  TIME. 

The  test  of  time  alone  determines  the  relative  value  of 
practical  road  and  street  paving  materials.  Column  after 
column  of  figures,  ream  after  ream  of  persuasive  argu¬ 
ments  and  volume  and  volume  of  readable  theories  may 
be  presented  to  advance  the  interests  of  any  particular 
material,  but,  after  all,  it  is  in  “the  eating  of  the  pudding” 
we  find  the  “proof.” 

Turning  back  the  pages  of  paving  history  twenty  years 
we  find  there  was  at  that  period  four  materials  considered: 
Brick,  asphalt,  granite  and  wood  block. 

Two  decades  ago  the  paving  brick  industry  was  in  its 
infancy.  Its  scientific  phases,  as  they  now  apply  to  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  the  substances  employed  in 
their  manufacture  were  not  known.  Any  clay  that  would 
burn  to  a  comparative  hardness  was  made  into  brick  and 
placed  on  the  market  for  paving  purposes. 

Neither  was  there  perfection  in  brickmaking  machinery 
and  there  was  no  standard  of  uniformity.  Brick  were 
irregular  as  to  form,  density  and  hardness,  and  the  mois¬ 
ture-resisting  quality  now  sought  in  their  manufacture 
was  unheard  of. 

And  yet,  in  the  unlightened  period  of  that  day,  this 
product  of  the  kiln  was  foisted  on  the  public  as  paving 
material  and,  as  such,  was  laid  on  many  streets  and  roads. 
That  they  did  not  prove  altogether  unsatisfactory  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of 
these  early-day  streets  are  still  in  good  condition. 

But  the  imperfect  material  was  not  the  only  part  of 
the  poor  roadbuilding  of  the  time.  There  was  the  ignor¬ 
ant  road-builder.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  of  laying  brick. 

The  subsoil  was  rolled,  in  a  way:  the  tamped  gravel 
and  sand-covered  macadam  was  put  down  with  little  or 


building  of  the  road,  were  brought  into  use. 

Asphalt,  however,  had  no  such  drawbacks  to  contend 
with.  The  nature  of  the  material  required  a  good  foun¬ 
dation.  There  could  not  be  any  skimping  there.  The 
foundation  such  as  were  believed  sufficient  for  the  brick 
paving,  would  have  proven  disastrous. 

Reports  from  nearly  one  hundred  American  cities,  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  the  past  two  decades,  give  the  answer. 
The  brick  pavements  laid  then,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  period,  imperfect  as  they  were,  have  outlasted  the 
asphalt  pavements,  perfected  as  they  were  then, 
no  regard  for  drainage  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  lay 
the  brick  on  this  imperfect  foundation  with  any  idea  of 
arch  principle  or  resisting  principle. 

And,  yet,  this  sort  of  paving  was  placed  in  competition 
with  asphalt  and  continued  to  battle  with  its  rival  for  a 
market  in  just  this  way  until  fifteen  years  ago  when  new 
methods,  both  in  the  making  of  the  brick  and  in  the 

Maintenance  data,  too,  shows  that  the  brick  pavements 
have  cost  comparatively  nothing  for  repairs  and  are  still 
good,  while  the  asphalt  has,  in  many  cases,  been  relaid 
entirely  and,  in  every  case,  repaired  at  a  heavy  cost — 
ofttimes  exceeding  the  original  outlay. 

That’s  the  test  of  time. 

The  inferior  brick  of  twenty  years  ago,  improperly  laid, 
have  made  lasting,  durable  pavements. 

Other  pavements  of  the  same  period,  notably  asphalt, 
put  down  with  exacting  care,  have  failed. 

There  has  been  progress  marked  in  brick  paving.  Im¬ 
proved  machinery  and  improved  methods  of  construction 
have  made  a  better  and  more  lasting  paving,  and  have 
cheapened  the  construction  without  hurting  the  quality 

Roads  made  today  with  brick  are  ninety  per  cent  bet 
ter  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Roads  made  today  of  asphalt  are  not  so  good  as  they 
were  two  decades  ago  because  quality  has  been  sacrificed 
in  competition. 

The  test  of  time  proves  brick  the  most  lasting,  the 
most  economical  of  all  paving  material  and  it  stands 
today  preeminent  from  the  standpoint  of  durability,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  maintenance. 


New  York  city  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  brick  pav¬ 
ing  is  the  only  sensible  paving. 


Those  who  have  been  holding  back  juicy  contracts  un¬ 
til  the  Republican  National  Convention  settles  its  prob¬ 
lems,  can  now  prepare  to  loosen  up. 


The  paving  brick  maker  should  make  frequent  tests 
of  his  product  that  he  may  know  whether  he  is  producing 
brick  to  meet  with  the  specifications  and  samples  from 
every  kiln  or  every  carload  shipped  should  go  into  the 
tests. 


EASY  TO  FIND. 

The  Want  Ads  in  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  are 
Classified — arranged  in  groups  and  classes  to  per¬ 
mit  of  rapid  and  easy  inspection. 

You  can  look  over  our  Want  Ads  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  and  the  results  may  prove  very  profitable. 

One  single  opening  or  “money-making”  oppor¬ 
tunity,  that  may  chance  to  come  your  way 
through  this  Want  Ad  Department  will  more 
than  justify  you  for  the  time  taken  in  looking 
it  over  in  every  issue  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Try  it. 
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PAVING  BRICK’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

A  cabinet  official  estimates  that  there  are  but  190,000  miles 
of  modern  highways  in  the  United  States  or  about  3.66  per 
cent  of  the  total  mileage  of  all  public  roads  improved  and 
unimproved.  It  is  estimated  that  there  must  be  300,000  miles 
of  roads  constructed  before  the  road  system  of  the  country 
can  be  regarded  as  fairly  efficient,  and  the  work  will  cost 
about  $2,000,000,000.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  still  ample 
room  for  all  hands  to  boost  for  good  roads  without  becoming 
in  any  danger  of  overdoing  it. 

As  much  of  the  road  surfacing  already  in  use  has  proven 
unsatisfactory  and  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  modern  re¬ 
quirements,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  many  so-called  im¬ 
proved  highways  will  be  torn  up  and  replaced  by  other 
pavements  of  proven  merit.  This  is  brick’s  opportunity, 
and  indignant  taxpayers,  tired  of  paying  exorbitant  sums  of 
money  for.  poor  roads  will  need  little  urging  to  adopt  brick 
paving,  once  its  merits  are  fully  realized.  What  is  needed 
is  Publicity  and  more  Publicity  and  this  can  be  secured  only 
by  the  concerted  action  of  all  engaged  in  the  industry.  Be¬ 
gin  now  to  boost  brick  paving  in  your  home  town. 


Why  will  city  engineers  persist  in  taking  off  all  water 
from  the  streets  at  the  intersections?  A  much  better  way 
would  be  to  have  the  depression  and  the  drains  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  block  leaving  the  intersections  high  and  dry  for 
pedestrians.  This  would  obviate  the  trouble  arising  from 
horses  having  their  feet  caught  in  the  holes.  Ladies  fre¬ 
quently  catch  their  heels  in  the  openings  and  wheels  are 
frequently  caught  in  the  depressions  and  pulled  off. 

After  a  heavy  rain,  the  water  often  stands  over  shoe-top 
high  at  street  intersections,  causing  much  inconvenience  to 
pedestrians.  The  placing  of  the  drains  in  the  center  of  the 
block  would  seem  to  have  many  advantages  over  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  draining. 


NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BRICK. 

The  following  from  the  “Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Enterprise” 
is  self-explanatory: 

“The  ‘Republican’  is  exerting  itself  unnecessarily  in  con¬ 
nection  with  certain  brick  paving.  It  made  its  demand 
that  the  brick  should  be  carefully  watched  some  days 
after  Commissioner  Zike,  his  inspectors  and  the  engineers 
had  determined  that  the  brick  were  poor.  In  fact,  the  in¬ 
offensive  ‘Enterprise,’  as  a  matter  of  news,  had  stated  that 
certain  brick  were  known  to  be  of  poor  quality.  Its 
statement  was  based  on  official  information.  There  is 
really  not  much  need  to  worry  over  the  character  of  pav¬ 
ing  to  be  put  down  in  1912  and  1913.  Genteel  agents  of 
freak  paving  and  experiments  will  not  find  great  encour¬ 
agement.  It  is  a  good  guess  that  there  will  be  no  asphalt, 
creosote  block,  bithulitic,  tarvia  or  other  form  of  taffy 
paving  for  traffic  conditions,  except  as  repairs  on  jobs 
already  installed.  It  is  just  as  probable  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  specialties  with  bright,  not  to  say  irridescent,  ideas 
will  kindly  be  allowed  to  demonstrate  them  at  their  own 
expense.  The  city  has  plenty  of  back  streets  that  might 
be  partially  devoted  to  such  educational  efforts.  Prop¬ 
erty  owners  have  been  abundantly  assessed  for  impractical 
imitations  of  the  real  thing.  Not  one  substitute  for  brick 
paving  has  proved  to  be  of  value  in  Cedar  Rapids.” 


We  boast  of  our  modern  inventions,  yet  excavations,  re¬ 
cently  undertaken  in  Egypt,  resulted  in  the  unearthing  of  a 
clay  incubator.  It  was  made  of  burned  clay,  so  constructed 
as  to  keep  the  eggs  at  a  uniform  temperature. 


A  PROMISING  CAMPAIGN. 

Among  other  things  that  Illinois  is  noted  for  is  its  bad 
roads.  In  no  other  progressive  commonwealth  of  the 
Union  are  the  roads  half  as  bad.  However,  this  will  not 
continue  much  longer.  There  is  a  state-wide  good-roads 
campaign  on  that  promises  to  bear  fruit. 

Sixteen  organizations  are  working  in  unison  to  a  com¬ 
mon  end.  The  work  now  planned  is  largely  of  educa¬ 
tion.  These  organizations  are  first  seeking  to  awake  the 
taxpayers  of  every  community  to  the  necessity  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  highways.  This  already  is  showing  results. 

Letters  sent  out  to  business  men  prove  this  class  of 
taxpayers  consider  the  question  the  most  important  one 
before  the  people  of  the  state  to  consider  and  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  replies  express  a  determination  to  aid  in  se¬ 
curing  legislation  that  will  solve  the  problem. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  instances,  first  cost  is  the  only 
consideration,  in  selecting  of  paving  materials.  The  in¬ 
timate  relation  between  the  original  cost  and  maintenance 
charges  receives  scant  attention,  until  repeated  bills  for 
repairs  call  the  attention  of  the  taxpayer  to  a  realization 
that  the  question  of  durability  is  of  paramount  interest 
and  should  receive  first  consideration  in  the  selection  of 
paving. 


BUSINESS  MEN  OBJECT  TO  TAR. 

(Wichita  Daily  Times,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  April  23,  1912.) 

Petitions  asking  the  city  council  to  provide  something  in 
the  way  of  relief  from  the  tar  which  exudes  from  the  wood¬ 
en  block  paving  on  hot  days  are  to  be  circulated  among  the 
down-town  business  men  shortly,  it  was  learned  today.  There 
has  been  considerable  complaint  concerning  the  conditions 
of  the  pavement  at  present  and  it  is  the  sentiment  that  some 
action  should  be  taken  now,  while  the  warm  weather  is  just 
beginning. 

In  Dallas  where  the  wooden  block  pavement  is  extensively 
used,  the  street  is  given  a  sprinkling  of  sand  daily  during 
warm  weather,  providing  effective  remedy  for  the  sticky  tar. 
It  is  thought  similar  measures  could  be  adopted  here,  pro¬ 
vided  the  cost  is  not  too  great. 

Sand  has  already  been  placed  on  a  number  of  the  crossings, 
affording  some  relief,  to  pedestrians,  but  nothing  has  been 
done  to  make  conditions  any  better  for  vehicle  and  autonrobile 
drivers. 


ATTENTION. 

An  article  in  our  May  15  number,  entitled  “The  Wood 
Block  Menace”  created  widespread  interest  and  attention  and  we 
have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  interested  parties  asking 
further  information,  and  the  names  of  parties  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  might  be  able  to  give  more  defi¬ 
nite  data,  also  names  of  the  newspapers  from  which  the  ar¬ 
ticles  were  taken.  Will  not  the  parties  who  sent  us  the 
clippings  and  information  write  us  at  once  in  regard  to  the 
above? 


The  movement  for  the  improvement  of  public  high¬ 
ways  has  obtained  a  firm  grip  upon  the  country  and  some 
one  with  a  mania  for  compiling,  has  ascertained  from  vari¬ 
ous  statistics  that  there  are  some  three  million  miles  of 
public  roads  in  the  United  States  and  that  it  would  take 
a  man  more  than  65  years  to  cover  all  the  public  roads  in 
the  United  States  with  a  high  power  automobile,  keeping 
up  a  speed  of  90  miles  a  day.  A  young  man  of  20  years, 
starting  out  to  accomplish  this  tremendous  task,  would 
be  85  before  he  covered  the  last  mile  of  public  highway 
but  by  that  time  no  doubt,  there  would  be  so  many  brick 
roads  that  the  time  consumed  in  covering  the  distance 
would  be  materially  reduced. 

A  new  era  for  brick  paving  is  at  hand.  Push  it  along! 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  PAYING 


Wooden  block  pavements  condemned  by  teamsters  and  motorists  as  slippery  and  unsafe  in  wet  weather — sticky 
in  hot  weather  and  "humpy’  after  rains.  Union  teamsters  in  Boston  vote  unanimously  against  the  use  of  wooden 
block  paving  on  down-town  streets  or  heavy  teaming  avenues.  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  in 
Philadelphia,  criticize  use  of  wood  block  pavement  on  the  ground  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  Coun¬ 
cil  asked  to  provide  relief  from  the  tar  exuding  from  wood  en  block  pavements  on  hot  days.  Wooden  block  pave¬ 
ments  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  are  said  to  be  riding  the  street- car  line  like  hand-cars,  practically  stopping  traffic. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  BOOST  BRICK 


Day  of  Universal  Burned  Clay  Street  Surfaces  Brought  Nearer  by  Increasing  Use  of 

Motor  Trucks — What  a  New  York  City  Official  Says 


There  are  2,182  miles  of  street  surface  in  New  York, 
excluding  park  highways.  Of  this  number  only  135  miles 
are  paved  with  brick.  These  two  facts  prompted  the 
query: 

“Why  does  not  brick  have  the  same  showing  as  sheet 
asphalt,  asphalt  block,  wood  block  and  macadam,  as  a 
paving  material  in  New  York”?  The  question  was  an¬ 
swered  by  Daniel  B.  Goodsell,  C.  E.,  assistant  engineer 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  of  the  Empire  City. 

“Our  engineers  reports  show  that  brick  have  not  in  .he 
past  withstood  conditions  formerly  existing  the  wear  of 
the  kind  of  traffic  on  our  streets.  New  York  is  peculiarly 
laid  out.  Manhattan  has  only  thirteen  longitudinal  streets 
in  its  widest  section  while  in  its  narrowest  parts,  where 


the  business  congestion  is  the  greatest,  there  are  Only 
six  streets  irom  river  to  river.  Over  those  streets  o,000 
tons  are  carried  in  an  average  business  hour.  Some  of 
the  streets  ere  on  grade  and  the  hoof-wear  is  tremendous. 
Brick  pavement,  we  found,  quickly  wore  and  crumbled 
under  these  conditions,  until  recent  years. 

“Lately  the  automobile  truck  has  appeared  and  today, 
it  is  rapidly  superseding  the  horse,  as  far  as  heavy  truck¬ 
ing  in  congested  cities  is  concerned.  Soon,  it  is  evident, 
it  will  entirely  eliminate  the  horse  as  a  traction  power  in 
our  streets.  When  that  time  comes,  and  is  is  bound  to 
come,  in  this  age  of  practical  application  of  commercial 
economics,  our  whole  paving  system  must  be  changed 
about  and  then,  brick  will  reach  its  zenith  of  popularity 
as  a  big  city  paving  material.” 

Mr.  Goodsell  was  asked  if  he  would  express  through 
“Brick  and  the  Clay  Record,”  some  word  to  the  paving 
brick  manufacturers  of  the  country  in  reference  to  the 
shortcomings  of  their  product,  if  there  were  any,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  meet  New  York’s  requirements. 

“On  June  18,”  he  replied,  “we  open  bids  for  laying  sev¬ 


eral  experimental  pavements  in  Second  avenue  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fourteenth  street.  At  that  time 
we  will  lay  some  brick  pavement,  with  others,  with 
the  idea  of  testing  its  wearing  qualities.  This  pavement 
will  be  thoroughly  laid  on  a  concrete  bed.  It  will  be 
grouted  with  cement  and,  in  fact,  it  will  be  in  every  sense 
a  thorough  job.  That  avenue  gets  a  heavy  wagon  and 
auto  truck  traffic,  perhaps  the  heaviest  in  the  city,  and 
we  hope  for  big  things  from  this  test. 

Beveled  Brick  Best. 

“Of  course,  we  will  take  the  very  best  bid,  but  what 
kind  of  brick  we  will  use,  is  dependent  upon  the  terms 
of  the  specification.  In  answering  your  question  about 


what  the  attributes  of  a  good  paving  brick  are,  I  must, 
of  course,  confine  myself  to  my  own  personal  opinions  and 
they  do  not  in  any  way  represent  the  views  of  our  de¬ 
partment. 

“A  good  paving  brick,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  a  hard- 
burned  clay  block,  free  from  a  glazed  surface  and  having 
no  beveled  edges.  They  must  be  set  up  close  to  each 
other,  the  closer  the  better  so  as  to  leave  a  street  sur¬ 
face  without  crease  or  crevice  between  the  units.” 

“What  about  the  foot  hold  for  horses?”  was  asked. 

“The  model  street  pavement  safeguards  the  health  of 
the  people  who  live  or  work  in  buildings  bordering  it. 
It  must  have  no  crevices  for  filth  to  fall  into.  It  must 
present  a  surface  which  will  stand  flushing  and  wash  off 
absolutely  clean. 

“Such  a  pavement  will  absorb  less  water  than  others 
and  will  wear  better  than  others  under  certain  conditions; 
namely,  where  there  is  more  motor  truck  traffic  than 
horse  and  steel  tire  traffic.” 

“Then  you  believe  that  as  the  motor  truck  comes  into 
more  general  use  brick  pavements  will  become  the  rule 


How  Erie  County,  New  York,  Is  Cutting  Down  Road  Repair  Costs.  (Courtesy  of  Good  Roads.) 
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even  in  large  cities  like  New  York,  instead  of  being  the 
exception?” 

“Most  emphatically,  yes.” 

“But  have  you  ever  given  brick  a  thorough  try-out  in 
New  York  under  existing  conditions?” 

“Yes,  we  have.  Some  time  ago  we  laid  an  experimental 
pavement  of  what  was  known  as  pyro-granite  brick  in 
Tenth  avenue  between  13th  and  14th  streets  and  it  stayed 
down  for  ten  years  during  which  time  it  had  tremendous 
warehouse  trucking  traffic.  This  was  a  small  brick,  yel¬ 
low  in  shade,  on  a  concrete  bed  with  a  half-inch  grout 
of  concrete.  This  pavement  was  finally  taken  up.  It 
never  had  been  repaired,  although,  I  do  not  say  that  it 
should  not  have  been,  but  it  seemed  to  show  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  when  properly  laid. 

“In  another  test,  we  laid  a  certain  kind  of  paving  brick 
along  pne  of  the  dock  department’s  marginal  streets  in 
the  Gansevoort  district  where  heavy  fruit  and  vegetable 
steamship  traffic  prevailed  night  and  day.  This  proved 
to  be  a  failure  as  it  broke  up  and  went  to  pieces  in  two 
weeks.  I  might  say,  however,  that  this  pavement  was 
not  properly  laid  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  have  a 
thorough  test. 


The  Brick  Are  Laid  on  a  Bed  of  Concrete. 

“Brooklyn  has  more  brick  paved  streets  than  any  other 
borough.  Queens  has  more  macadam  roads,  and  there, 
where  automobile  and  motor  truck  traffic  is  heavy,  with 
little  starting  and  stopping,  compared  with  some  of  the 
other  boroughs  brick  should  find  a  good  try-out  ground. 

Must  Reduce  Absorption. 

“In  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  they  are  burned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  absorption.  Absorption  in  a  paving  brick  does 
more  to  cause  its  ultimate  failure  than  any  other  quality. 
Wood-block,  for  instance,  absorbs  3  per  cent  of  its 
weight,  but  is  cheaply  renewed  and  in  small  units.  As¬ 
phalt,  whether  sheet  or  block,  absorbs  a  little  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  its  weight,  but  the  best  paving  brick  that 
we  have  seen  absorbs  a  little  over  one  per  cent  of  its 
weight. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  ideal  pavement  shed  water 
and  dry  quickly  and  yet  not  reflect  heat.  The  failure  to 
do  this  is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  asphalt,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  asphalt  is  quickly  laid  and  readily  repaired. 
When  a  pavement  absorbs  water,  that  water  seeks  its 
final  outlet  at  the  bottom.  This  settles  in  the  bed  and 
creates  a  putrification  there  which  is  most  unhealthy 
when,  for  any  reason,  the  pavement  is  removed.  The 


presence  of  bevelling  in  a  brick  permits  water  to  stand 
and  thus  become  absorbed  by  the  grouting  and  the  brick 
pores.  Now,  if  the  manufacturers  can  produce  a  brick 
that  is  sufficiently  hard-burned  to  stand  the  stress  of  traffic 


The  Finishing  Touch — Applying  Cement  Grout. 

and  yet  is  dense  enough  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
so  much  water,  its  chances  for  use  in  large  cities  will  be 
increased. 

“There  is  another  feature  in  a  brick  pavement  that  will 
make  it  popular  when  automobile  traffic  predominates 
and  that  is,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  permit  skidding  of  vehi¬ 
cles  during  wet  weather  as  certain  other  paving  mater¬ 
ials.  We  have  never  made  any  tests  excepting  from  ob¬ 
servations,  but  we  have  found  that  automobile  interests 
are  inclined  to  favor  brick  pavements  in  wet  weather  over 
other  kinds  of  smooth  street  surfacing.” 

“What  is  the  tendency  of  big  cities  in  relation  to  paving 
materials  for  streets  carrying  heavy  traffic?”  Mr.  Good- 
sell  was  asked. 

“That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,”  he  replied. 
In  Holland  they  use  brick  for  street  paving  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  In  Liverpool,  which  is  probably  the  best  paved 
city  in  the  world,  they  use  small  stone.  In  London,  they 
use  wood  and  some  brick,  while  many  other  large  cities 
use  wood  and  stone.  As  to  the  tendency  of  the  future,  I 
can  only  say  that  it  depends  upon  how  universal  the 
motor  truck  becomes.  Brick  ofifers  exceptional  wearing 


Applying  Sand  Cushion  Preparatory  to  Laying  Brick. 

qualities  for  this  kind  of  service,  and  even  now,  on  coun¬ 
try  roads,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  desirable  material, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  practically  dustless,  is  as  cheap  as  any 
other  material,  when  cost  of  upkeep  and  wear  and  tear 
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are  considered  and  it  offers  an  easy  riding  surface.  As 
for  cities  like  New  York  where  exceptionally  heavy 
traffic  must  be  taken  care  of,  it  undoubtedly  will  be  the 
pavement  of  the  .future  if  the  automobile  continues  to 
hold  the  public  esteem  as  a  frieght  carrier  and  pleasure 
vehicle.” 

Brick  Roads  on  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Goodsell’s  prophecy  is  best 
shown  by  the  activity  of  the  various  good  roads  agencies 
in  boosting  brick  as  a  paving  material,  especially  in  the 
east.  The  Bradford,  Pa.,  Automobile  Association  is  ac¬ 
tively  campaigning  for  brick  roads  and  the  New  Jersey 
Good  Roads  Conventions,  recently  held  in  the  First 
Regiment  Armory  in  Newark,  adopted  resolutions  favor- 


LIKE  BRICK  PAVING. 

The  city  of  Rochelle,  Ill.,  a  town  of  2,073  population, 
will  put  in  twenty-nine  blocks  of  brick  paving  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  district  this  season.  The  estimated  cost  is  $88,000. 
The  assessments  for  the  average  lot  sixty-six  feet  front 
is  $360.27,  and  not  one  property  owner  in  the  district  has 
filed  an  objection.  This  fact  is  not  only  remarkable,  but 
something  unheard  of  in  any  other  city.  Last  year  the 
city  constructed  twenty-six  blocks  of  streets  and  alleys 
in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  at  the  same  cost,  and 
the  perfect  satisfaction  the  work  has  given,  no  doubt, 
was  the  principal  reason  that  no  objection  was  made  by 
property  owners  in  the  district  to  brick  paving  this  sea¬ 
son. 


I 
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Popular  and  Approved  Method  of  Laying  Brick  Paving.  (Courtesy  of  Good  Roads.) 


ing  legislation  which  would  permit  a  more  adequate  sys¬ 
tem  of  maintenance  in  the  state  and  amplifying  the  power 
of  the  present  State  Road  Department  to  that  end  and 
also  favoring  federal  participation  in  highway  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  Buffalo-Williamsville  road,  in  New  York  state,  is 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  brick  roads  as  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  will  show.  In  this  operation,  the  Dunn  wire  cut- 
lug  block  were  used  and,  although  the  pavement  was 
laid  in  1910,  it  has  stood  up  with  practically  no  repair. 
This  road  accommodates  a  large  amount  of  automobile 
traffic  and  the  state  road  department  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  it  has  already  saved  part  of  its  cost  by 
the  absence  of  repair  charges. 

Even  in  Florida,  the  brick  road  is  gaining  in  favor,  the 
illustrations  showing  how  an  old  trail  was  converted  into 
a  popular  automobile  thoroughfare  by  the  building  of  a 
brick  pavement. 

It  behooves  the  brick  manufacturers  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign  now  being  waged  by  automobile  as¬ 
sociations  to  boost  burned  clay  paving  material  for  coun¬ 
try  roads  and  city  streets.  They  have  a  powerful  force 
to  cooperate  with  them  if  they  go  about  it  in  the  right 
way;  namely,  by  showing  automobile  owners  that  by  the 
use  of  brick  on  country  roads,  the  dust  evil  and  the 
skidding  danger  are  practically  eliminated. 


SWOLLEN  BLOCK  CAUSE  TROUBLE. 

(Birmingham,  Ala.,  Age  Herald,  June  25,  1910.) 

The  wood  blocks  on  Highland  avenue  are  riding  the 
street  car  line  like  hand  cars,  and  seem  to  be  determined 
to  rise  up  high'  enough  to  stop  traffic.  The  rains  have 
swollen  the  blocks  so  badly  that  they  have  curved  up  to 
great  heights,  sufficient  to  make  traffic  dangerous  and 
action  immediate. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  new  style  pavement  has 
arisen  to  show  its  “swell”  appearance.  In  fact,  for  a 
servant,  its  antics  have  been  entirely  too  joyful,  and  the 
Highland  avenue  people  are  thinking  of  dismissing  them 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  New  York  Wood  Preserving  company  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  blocks  is  under  bond  to  keep  them  in 
shape.  The  city  engineer  has  taken  up  the  matter  with 
the  company,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  Street  Commissioner 
McCartin  has  the  paving  gang  at  work  cutting  down  the 
swollen  blocks  and  fitting  them  in. 

The  blocks  are  swollen  more  generally  than  ever  before 
and  each  day  more  of  them  pop  up.  Luckily,  this  pave¬ 
ment  is  only  used  inside  the  car  tracks,  and  the  pavement 
otherwise  is  in  good  shape.  It  will  probably  require  a 
considerable  time  to  get  the  swollen  blocks  back  to  their 
natural  positions. 

A  brick  plant  is  to  be  established  at  Decatur,  Nebr. 


UNIFORM  SPECIFICATIONS  IN  BRICK 

CONSTRUCTION* 


By  A.  B.  Lea,  C.  E.,  County,  Engineer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I  will  first  try  to  give  you  some  of  the  main  reasons  that 
I  have  found  in  my  experience  for  the  lack  of  uniform 
specifications  in  brick  construction. 

First:  The  layman  and  not  the  engineer,  in  many  cases, 
dictates  the  quality  or  brand  of  materials  to  be  used  in 
public  work  and  very  often  brands  of  materials  are  speci¬ 
fied  which  are  inferior  in  quality  and  very  often  these 
same  materials  are  higher  in  price  than  the  material  of 
standard  quality. 

Second:  Engineers  are  too  often  appointed  or  elected 
to  positions  requiring  special  training  in  the  construction 
and  design  of  highway,  the  results  being  that  due  to 
faulty  engineering,  good  materials  have  been  wasted. 

Third:  The  lack  of  sufficient  appropriations  in  many 
instances  by  states,  counties  and  smaller  units,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  failure  to  secure  good  engineers,  thereby 
hampering  the  proper  design  and  construction  of  im¬ 
provements;  and  I  might  add  here  that  very  often  a  road 
is  constructed  very  poorly  under  good  specifications,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  power  of  appointing  inspec¬ 
tors  is  vested  in  other  than  the  engineer,  thereby  render¬ 
ing  the  engineer  powerless.  The  job  when  completed  is 
liable  to  bear  the  fruits  of  petty  politics,  rather  than  prac¬ 
tical  road  building. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  evils  re¬ 
sulting  from  un-uniform  specifications  which  might  easily 
have  been  remedied  by  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

I  have  known  an  engineer  to  reject  brick  of  excellent 
quality  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  specifications 
called  for  two  lugs  and  when  the  brick  were  shipped, 
they  contained  four  lugs,  which  to  my  notion  is  not  a 
detriment,  but  in  view  of  this,  the  brick  were  condemned. 
This  is  a  condition  which  could  easily  be  remedied  by 
uniform  specifications. 

I  remember  a  case  where  the  engineer  specified  that 
the  brick  should  contain  a  groove  entirely  around  the 
brick  and  when  the  brick  were  shipped,  they  contained 
simply  endsgrooves  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  pavement  would  suffer  by  reason  of  this 
simple  variation  from  the  specifications;  still  the  brick 
were  rejected  and  I  might  say  that  in  public  work,  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  just  as  good  as  those  specified  are  very 
often  rejected  not  because  the  engineer  feels  that  they 
are  not  as  good  as  specified  but  if  accepted  contrary  to 
the  specincations,  the  engineer  fears  that  material  com¬ 
petitors  would  put  in  an  objection  and  make  political 
capital  of  same;  so  that  the  engineer  must  not  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  material  men  for  his  seeming  lack  of 
knowledge  to  decide  that  a  material,  even  though  it  slight¬ 
ly  varies  from  his  specifications,  is  thrown  out. 

I  he  lack  of  good  clear  specifications  which  are  self- 
explanatory  very  often  necessitates  the  contractors  bid¬ 
ding  prices  which  are  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  figure 
for  the  job.  as  the  contractor,  to  protect  himself  by  rea¬ 
son  of  points  not  being  clear,  makes  a  bid  upon  his  own 
interpretation  and  very  often,  you  will  find  that  his  in¬ 
terpretation  is  just  the  contrary  to  that  of  the  engineer. 
When  the  contractor  misconstrues  the  contract  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  engineer  will  place  a  certain  interpreta¬ 
tion  upon  points  which  are  indefinite  in  the  specifications, 
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and  bids  entirely  too  low  for  the  job,  it  means  that  the 
job  is  either  completed  by  the  contractor,  after  continued 
quarreling,  or  by  a  bonding  company.  This  could  easily 
be  remedied  by  uniform  specifications. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  evils  of  and  some  of  the 
reasons  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  specifications,  and  I 
believe  that  uniformity  can  be  secured  but  not  without 
great  effort,  as  there  are  many  thousands  of  engineers 
all  over  the  country  who  are  drafting  specifications,  each 
one  trying  to  inject  some  little  hobby  of  his  own,  often¬ 
times  losing  track  of  some  valuable  principle  in  so  doing. 
So  in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  I  think  it  might  be  wise 
if  Congress  were  to  appropriate  a  much  larger  sum  to  the 
use  of  the  office  of  public  roads,  thereby  increasing  the 
same  to  a  size  which  would  permit  of  their  continuing 
that  good  work  of  education  in  road  building  which  is 
now  practically  in  its  infancy. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  government 
build  an  enormous  mileage  of  roads  each  year,  but  I  think 
that  it  might  be  well  that  they  do  all  of  the  necessary 
experimental  work  to  determine  the  value  of  all  materials 
entering  into  the  construction  of  highways;  and  they 
should  furnish  specifications  and  instructions  to  any  state, 
county  or  other  political  division,  free  of  charge.  It 
might  be  wise  if  the  government  were  to  furnish  at  cost 
(to  state,  counties  and  townships)  men  who  are  trained 
in  modern  highway  construction. 

Another  way  of  helping  along  the  securing  of  uniform 
specifications  would  be  that  the  state  universities  spend  a 
little  more  time  in  the  teaching  of  road  design  and  build¬ 
ing. 

I  think  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  might 
pass  acts  compelling  all  specifications,  plans  and  forms 
of  contract  for  highway  work,  whether  same  is  to  be 
executed  by  state,  county  or  township  to  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  state  highway  commissioner  before  contract 
is  advertised.  In  this  way,  there  would  be  uniformity  up 
to  the  point  of  performing  the  actual  work  and  if  all 
states  were  to  vest  the  power  of  appointing  inspectors  in 
the  engineer,  I  think  the  public  would  have  more  faith 
that  work  would  be  properly  executed. 

I  think  that  the  state  of  Ohio  took  one  great  step  for¬ 
ward  in  road  building  when  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
which  placed  the  appointing  of  the  inspectors,  on  county 
work,  in  the  hands  of  the  county  surveyor. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  duty  of  securing  proper  legis¬ 
lation  tending  toward  better  and  more  uniform  specifica¬ 
tions,  to  a  great  extent,  lies  with  the  National  Congress 
of  Road  Builders  and  I  think  that  you  should  take  steps 
tending  toward  the  securing  of  proper  legislation  so  that 
in  a  short  time  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  have 
uniformly  good  roads  at  the  minimum  cost. 


MUCH  PAVING  PLANNED  FOR  TEXAS. 

Our  Texas  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  market 
for  bonds  for  street  paving  and  other  civic  improvements 
is  strong  and  the  competition  for  this  class  of  securities 
is  greater  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
prediction  made  at  the  close  of  1911,  that  the  present 
year  would  see  an  unprecedented  amount  of  activity  in 
street  improvements  of  Texas  towns  is  being  fulfilled. 


THE  FAULT  IN  PAYING  BRICK 


Expert  Lays  Blame  to  Ignorant  Engineers  Who  Prepare  Specifications  that  Permit 
Petty  Grafting  and  Skimping  of  Material — Suggests  Remedy 


By  A.  Brick  Man 


There  are  two  main  causes  for  faulty  brick  paving — 
the  ignorance  of  the  advisory  engineer  and  the  greed  of 
the  grafting  city  official. 

There  may  be  other  reasons  for  poor  construction  work, 
and  oftentimes  there  are,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  these 
may  be  traced  either  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Careful  analysis  of  street  paving,  where  complaint  has 
been  made,  almost  invariably  shows  the  specifications 
were  at  fault.  The  most  charitable  explanation  of  this 
condition  is  to  lay  the  blame  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
engineer. 

However,  whether  it  is  the  ignorance  of  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  give  the  proper  plan  for  construction  or 
a  collusion  with  petty  grafters,  the  condition  exists  and 
the  opportunity  for  skimping  in  material  is  there. 

Offers  Standard  Specification. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
has  prepared  a  set  of  specifications  for  the  improvement 
of  brick  paved  streets  and  roadways,  the  application  of 
which  has  proven  them  to  be  reliable,  reasonable,  safe, 
economical,  permanent  and  practical. 

It  has  been  difficult,  however,  to  convince  many  city 
engineers  of  the  practical  service  these  specifications 
would  be  to  them  if  adopted  for  use  in  their  improve¬ 
ments,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  and  experience  rather  than  to  any  other  cause. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  harmonious  co-operation,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  engineer  who  has  investigated  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  their  use,  and  witnessed  the  practical  demon¬ 
strations  in  actual  operation. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  specifications  referred  to  are 
perfect  and  applicable  in  every  detail  and  particular,  but 
the  essential  points  that  go  to  make  perfection  in  con¬ 
struction  are  applicable  and  most  substantially  practical, 
and  these  essential  features  should  be  incorporated  in 
every  specification  for  the  improvement  of  brick  streets 
and  roadways. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  a  few  illustrations  of  the  uses, 
abuses  and  the  danger  and  purloining  clauses  written 
into  specifications  of  a  few  of  our  cities.  They  are: 

BRICK  OR  BLOCK.— The  brick  or  block  upon  which 
bids  will  be  considered  must  be  specially  burned  for  street 
paving.  They  must  be  of  the  best  quality,  for  paving, 
hard-toughness,  straight  line  and  non-absorption  of  water. 
When  broken,  the  brick  or  block  should  show  a  dense, 
stone-like  body,  uniform  in  color  inside,  free  from  lumps 
or  uncrushed  clay,  lime,  air  pockets,  cracks  or  marked 
laminations. 

Brick  and  block  must  be  of  the  very  best  quality  ot 
the  kind  selected  for  this  work,  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters  and  all  defects,  uniform  in  color  and  size,  and 
must  measure  not  less  than  ordinary  brick  size,  nor  more 
than  ordinary  block  size.  Bids  will  be  informal  on  any 
other  size. 

All  brick  or  block  delivered  for  this  work  must  be 
capable  of  standing  the  following  tests: 

ABSORPTION  TEST.— They  shall  not  absorb  more 
than  three  per  cent  of  their  own  weight  in  water  after 
being  broken  and  dried  in  an  oven  and  then  immersed 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  about 
sixty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

ABRASION  TEST.— They  shall  not  lose  more  than  an 
average  of  twenty-two  per  cent  in  an  abrasion  test  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  the  rattler  test  for  paving 
brick,  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufactur¬ 


ers  Association  (New  Standard  Rattler)  and  also  by  the 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

At  the  time  the  bidder  submits  his  proposal,  he  shall 
accompany  it  with  a  sample  of  twenty  brick  or  block 
similar  to  the  ones  he  intends  to  use  in  the  pavement,  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  will  be  tested  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  engineer,  and  if  they  fail  to  meet  the  above 
requirements  it  is  understood  that  the  amount  of  the  cer¬ 
tified  checks  accompanying  the  bid,  will  be  the  property 
of  the  board  and  new  bids  will  be  called  for. 

If  the  brick  are  satisfactory  the  samples  will  be  the 
basis  of  passing  on  the  shipments. 

No  brick  shall  be  laid  until  directed  in  writing  by  the 
engineer,  and  it  is  understood  that  samples  may  be  taken 
from  shipments  even  after  they  have  been  deposited  on 
the  streets,  and  if  such  brick  selected  fail  to  meet  the 
test  of  the  original  samples,  the  board  may  reject  any 
and  all,  and  they  must  be  immediately  removed. 

Should  rejections  be  made,  the  contractor  is  to  continue 
the  supply  of  brick  until  suitable  ones  are  provided.  If 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  source  of  supply  of  brick 
is  bad  or  if  the  completion  of  the  work  is  to  be  held  up 
due  to  the  contractor’s  inability  to  supply  brick  to  meet 
the  specifications,  the  board  may  purchase  such  brick  as 
are  satisfactory  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 

Remember  the  samples  accompanying  the  bid  must 
meet  the  specifications  and  then  the  shipments  must  av¬ 
erage  up  to  the  samples. 

BRICK  DELIVERED  TO  CONFORM  TO  SAMPLES. 
— All  culling  necessary  shall  be  done  before  the  brick 
are  laid,  as  well  as  after  being  laid,  and  the  contractor 
shall  furnish  skilled  and  competent  labor  for  that  purpose 
and  all  brick  or  block  similar  to  those  which  under  the 
test  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  these  specifications, 
must  be  rejected  and  removed. 

Grafter  Gains — the  Taxpayer  Loses. 

What  does  such  a  specification  mean?  There  is  but 
one  answer — a  dishonest  official.  Through  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  improvement  matters  the  taxpayer,  who  foots  the 
bill,  is  being  robbed  by  a  combination  of  dishonest  officials 
and  manufacturers.  How  much  longer  will  the  eastern 
city  in  which  these  specifications  are  being  used  stand 
for  the  graft? 

Thanks  to  the  integrity  of  city  officials  in  most  cities 
this  condition  does  not  apply  everywhere,  and  wherever 
it  does  not  we  can  point  with  pride  to  examples  of  good, 
reliable,  practical  and  perfect  pavements. 

Here  is  another  example  of  either  ignorance  or  petty 
graft: 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCK.— All  paving  block 
shall  be  of  the  best  quality  of  shale  or  fire-clay,  or  shale 
and  fire-clay  mixed,  machine  pressed,  hard  burned  and 
thoroughly  vitrified  and  with  all  constituents  thoroughly 
blended. 

The  block  shall  be  homogeneous  in  texture,  free  from 
all  cracks,  checks  or  laminations,  uniform  in  color,  size 
and  shape,  and  of  a  tough,  hard  and  durable  nature.  The 
block  shall  not  be  less  than  four  (4)  inches  in  thickness, 
with  edges  straight  and  parallel,  and  shall  not  vary  in 
any  dimension  more  than  one-quarter  (%)  of  an  inch, 
and  be  of  a  size  that  will  lay  not  less  than  thirty-nine 
(39)  nor  more  than  forty-four  (44)  to  each  square  yard 
of  pavement.  If  the  edges  are  rounded,  the  same  shall 
be  straight  and  uniform  and  to  a  radius  not  greater  than 
three-sixteenths  (3/16)  of  an  inch.  Raised  letters  on  the 
side  of  block  shall  not  be  more  than  one-eighth  04)  inch 
in  height.  No  lug  blocks  will  be  permitted. 

All  block  so  distorted  in  burning  or  with  such  promi¬ 
nent  kiln  marks  as  to  produce  an  uneven  pavement  will 
be  rejected. 

Each  bidder  or  the  manufacturer  shall  be  required  to 
deposit  with  the  city  engineer,  samples  of  at  least  six  (6) 
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block,  of  the  various  kinds  of  brick  proposed  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  and  at  a  time  prior  to  the  receiving  of  the  bids 
or  awarding  the  contract.  The  samples  of  the  kind  of 
block  accepted  will  be  filed  with  the  city  engineer,  and 
the  quality  of  the  block  furnished  for  the  pavement  shall 
be  equal  thereto  in  quality  and  uniformity. 

The  city  reserves  the  right  to  make  tests  on  any  of 
the  block,  at  any  time  before  or  after  the  letting  of  the 
contract,  as  to  their  fitness  and  durability  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses.  The  tests  may  be  any  specified  by  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  such  tests,  the  six  (6)  sample  blocks  shall 
be  used;  and  the  city  reserves  the  right  to  hold  the  bids 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  (3)  weeks,  and  any  kinds 
of  block  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  tests  will  be 
rejected  and  bids  for  the  same  declared  informal. 

All  brick  will  be  subject  to  thorough  inspection  by  the 
director  of  public  service  or  his  agents,  before  unloading 
from  the  cars,  and  before  and  after  laying,  and,  if  at  any 
time,  the  engineer  or  director  of  public  service  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  blocks  being  furnished  are  not  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  samples  submitted,  or  with  the  specifica¬ 
tions,  samples  will  be  selected  and  subjected  to  any  of 
the  tests  to  determine  their  fitness  and  durability. 

In  no  case,  however,  will  block  be  permitted  which  show 
more  than  a  fifteen  (15)  per  cent  average  loss  in  weight 
by  abrasion  as  shown  by  the  Standard  Rattler  test,  nor 
an  average  gain  in  weight  by  absorption  of  more  than  two 
and  one-half  (2%)  per  cent  in  the  absorption  test.  In 
the  absorption  test,  the  block  shall  be  baked  in  an  oven 
for  twenty-four  hours,  dried  with  a  cloth  and  weighed 
and  then  immersed  in  water  for  forty-eight  (48)  hours 
and  again  weighed. 

Block  shall  not  be  thrown  or  dumped  from  cars,  wagons,- 
or  wheelbarrows,  but  shall  be  pitched  and  caught  by 
hand,  or  delivered  by  roller  conveyors.  The  block  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  layers  with  the  best  side  up. 

It  is  clearly  shown  in  the  above  that  such  a  specification 
is  in  the  interest  of  a  throttled  competition,  made  so,  not 
from  malicious  intent,  but  through  a  lack  of  knowledge 
or  attention  from  the  source  of  high  authority,  and  as  a 
result  an  incompetent  engineer  combined  with  a  dishonest 
manufacturer,  has  “put  one  over”  on  the  innocent  tax¬ 
payer. 


NORTHWEST  INDORSES  BRICK  PAVING. 


Portion  of  Great  Pacific  Highway,  Connecting  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  Be  Paved  with  Brick. 


George  W.  Kummer,  sales  manager  of  the  Denny-Ren- 
ton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  which  company  owns 
one  of  the  largest  paving  brick  plants  in  the  world,  gives 
a  brief  review  of  the  paving  brick  situation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  as  follows: 

“The  first  brick  pavements  in  Seattle,  were  laid  19  years 
ago,  at  which  time  not  only  the  matter  of  vitrified  brick, 
but  also  brick  paving  construction  was  a  new  thing  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  All  these  early  pavements  were  laid 
with  a  sand  filler,  regardless  of  grades.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  use  of  bituminous  filler.  Neither  one  of 
these  preparations  as  a  grout  have  proven  satisfactory. 
In  the  past  few  years,  however,  a  cement  grout  has  been 
applied.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  pav¬ 
ing  construction  on  the  part  of  the  engineering  frater¬ 
nity  throughout  the  entire  northwest  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  a  perfect  form  of  construction  is  now  being  used 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

“Up  to  the  present  season,  brick  pavements  have  been 
confined  exclusively  to  heavy  and  medium  traffic  streets; 
within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  contract  has  been 
let  and  work  begun  on  the  construction  of  three  miles 
of  country  roadway,  the  same  being  a  portion  of  the  great 
Pacific  Highway  that  will  unite  the  metropolis  (Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.)  of  British  Columbia  and  San  Diego,  Cal. 
These  three  miles  will  be  built  of  brick  on  a  5-inch  con¬ 
crete  base,  the  roadway  being  16  feet  wide.  This  is  an 


innovation  in  country  road  building,  it  being  made  pos¬ 
sible  here  by  reason  of  the  high  endorsements  that  are 
given  country  brick  roads  throughout  the  eastern  states, 
and  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  automobile  clubs,  team¬ 
sters  and  tax  payers  generally  appreciate  the  fact  that 
good  roads  of  permanent  construction  prove  valuable  fac¬ 
tors  in  increasing  personal  property  and  land  values. 
Brick  pavements  throughout  the  entire  northwest  have 
been  built  of  high  class  material  and  the  roadways  con¬ 
structed  17  and  19  years  ago,  though  not  built  under  pres¬ 
ent  approved  plans,  have  been  given  hearty  endorsement 
that  means  much  to  the  future  of  brick  streets. 

‘‘There  are  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  at  the  present 
time  almost  100  miles  of  brick  streets,  and  widespread 
appreciation  of  this  type  of  pavement,  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  permanency,  low  cost  of  maintenance  and  sani¬ 
tary  features,  augurs  well  for  the  future.” 


VITRIFIED  PAVERS. 

The  Jamestown  Shale  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  has  its  new  plant  about  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion.  The  old  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  months 
ago  and  a  new  plant  of  100,000  daily  capacity  has  been 
installed,  the  entire  outfit  of  machinery  being  purchased 
from  the  Bonnot  Co. 

We  are  informed  that  the  paving  brick  plant  at  Bayne, 
Wash.,  formerly  owned  by  the  Little  Falls  Fire  Clay  Co., 
now  owned  by  the  Standard  Clay  Co.,  is  running  to  its 
full  capacity.  The  company  is  preparing  to  put  a  new 
paving  brick  on  the  market  soon.  Samples  show  it  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  paving  brick  in  the  country. 

We  are  informed  that  the  paving  brick  plant  of  the. 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.  has  been  closed  down  since 
April  24th  because  of  a  restraining  order  granted  by  the 
District  Court  which  prevented  the  company  from  taking 
possession  of  a  road  vacated  for  its  use  last  year  by  the 
City  Council,  there  being  some  question  as  to  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  ordinance.  The  company  was  compelled  to  go 
to  the  City  Council  and  ask  for  a  new  ordinance,  which 
was  passed  recently,  so  that  the  company  will  be  able  to 
reopen  its  plant  and  begin  operations. 

The  two  and  three-fourths  mile  extension  of  the  Au¬ 
burn  road,  King  County,  Wash.,  will  be  built  of  brick, 
underlaid  by  a  5-inch  concrete  base,  for  $57,088.08,  says 
the  Seattle  “Post  Intelligencer.” 


BRICK  PAVING  PLANNED. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  will  lay  12,270  yards  of  paving,  a  part  of 
which  will  be  brick. — Rochelle,  Ill.,  will  put  in  brick  paving, 
to  cost  $85,000. — Ottawa,  Ill.,  will  spend  $300,000  for  brick 
paving. — St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  will  put  down  some  brick  pav¬ 
ing. — Rochester,  Ind.,  will  construct  56,000  sq.  yds.  of  brick 
paving. — Struthers,  Ohio,  is  planning  to  build  a  brick  street. 
— Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  pave  39  streets  with  brick. — Toledo, 
Ohio,  will  spend  $800,000  for  street  paving,  calling  for  con¬ 
siderable  brick  paving. — Canton,  Ohio,  will  pave  Broadway 
with  brick  block. — Sterling,  Ill.,  will  construct  some  brick 
pavements,  as  will  also  Greensburg,  Ind. — 2,300  ft.  of  brick 
paving  will  be  laid  at  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  1.55  miles  of  brick 
road  will  be  laid  at  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. — A  brick  road, 
16  ft.  wide  and  6,944  ft.  long,  will  be  built  between  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  New  Castle,  in  Allegheny  county,  Pa. — Another  16-ft. 
brick  road  will  be  built  in  St.  Claire  township,  Bedford 
county,  Pa.,  comprising  some  8,085  ft. 

Southern  brick  plants  feel  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
south,  which  goes  to  prove  that  trade  invariably  follows 
the  dollar. 


COST  OF  PAVEMENTS 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  booklet  giving  a  report  showing 
the  age,  type  of  construction  and  cost  of  pavements  in 
Conneaut,  Ohio.  We  understand  this  report  has  created  a 
great  deal  of  interest  among  the  tax  payers  there  as  they 
are  able  to  go  over  the  streets  and  with  this  information 
note  the  results  of  the  different  types  of  construction.  We 
believe  this  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  and  if  such  a  report 
were  prepared  by  every  city,  the  relative  values  of  various 
types  of  pavement  would  soon  be  established  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  In  this  sort  of  a  record,  brick  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  as  when  well  laid,  it  can  stand  the  test  of 
years  better  than  any  other  pavement. 

The  report  in  part  is  as  follows: 

Main  Street  from  Harbor  Street  to  Buffalo  Street. 

Brick. 

Age:  18  years. 

Foundation:  6  in.  Concrete. 

Filler:  Cement  Grout,  1  to  1. 

Expansion:  None  provided. 

Cost:  Unknown. 

Harbor  Street,  Liberty  to  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R. 

Brick. 

Age:  12  years. 

Foundation:  Natural  Soil. 

Filler:  Cement  Grout,  1  to  1. 

Expansion:  y2  in.  transverse  joint  every  50  ft.  and  y2  in. 

along  each  curb. 

Cost:  $1.13  per  square  yard. 

Evergreen  Street  and  Park  Place  from  Harbor  Street  East. 

Asphalt  Block. 

Age :  8  years. 

Foundation:  6  in.  Creek  Gravel. 

Cost:  $1.87  per  square  yard. 

Harbor  Street,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.  to  Park  Avenue. 

Brick. 

Age:  5  years. 

Foundation:  5  in.  Concrete. 

Filler:  Pioneer  Asphalt. 

Cost:  $1.68  per  square  yard. 

Park  Avenue,  Harbor  to  Day  Street  (also  Day  Street). 

Brick. 

Age:  10  years. 

Foundation:  6  in.  Lake  Gravel. 

Filler:  Cement  Grout,  1  to  1. 

Expansion:  y2  in.  transverse  joint  every  30  ft.  and  ^  in. 

along  each  curb. 

Cost:  $1.20  per  square  yard. 

Sandusky  from  Depot  to  Main  Street. 

Brick. 

Age:  10  years. 

Foundation:  Natural  Soil. 

Filler:  Cement  Grout,  1  to  1. 

Expansion:  yz  in.  transverse  joint  every  30  ft.  and  %  in. 

along  each  curb. 

Cost:  $0.97  per  square  yard. 


Main  Street,  Buffalo  to  Liberty. 

Brick. 

Age:  12  years. 

Foundation:  Natural  Soil. 

Filler:  Cement  Grout,  1  to  1. 

Cost:  $1.11  per  square  yard. 

Main  Street,  Liberty  Street  to  City  Limits. 

Brick. 

Age:  4  years. 

Foundation:  5  in.  Concrete. 

Filler:  Pioneer  Asphalt. 

Cost:  $1.63  per  square  yard. 

Buffalo,  Liberty  to  Depot. 

Brick. 

Age:  10  years. 

Foundation:  Natural  Soil. 

Filler:  Murphy  Grout.  (This  grout  was  unsatisfactory  and 
a  great  deal  of  this  pavement  was  torn  up  and  relaid 
with  cement  grout  the  next  year.) 

Expansion:  y2  in.  transverse  joint  every  30  ft.  and  y2  in. 

along  each  curb. 

Cost:  $1.04  per  square  yard. 

Broad,  Liberty  to  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R. 

Brick. 

Age:  10  years. 

Foundation:  Natural  Soil. 

Filler:  Cement  Grout,  1  to  1. 

Expansion:  y2  in.  transverse  joint  every  30  ft.  and  %  in. 

along  each  curb. 

Cost:  $1.25  per  square  yard. 

State  Street,  Harbor  to  Broad. 

Brick. 

Age:  8  years. 

Foundation:  6  in.  Creek  Gravel. 

Filler:  Cement  Grout,  1  to  1. 

Expansion:  Six  courses  filled  with  pitch  every  50  ft. 

Cost:  $1.42  per  square  yard. 

Washington  Street,  State  to  Liberty. 

Brick. 

Age:  12  years. 

Foundation:  Natural  Soil. 

Filler:  Cement  Grout,  1  to  1. 

Cost:  $1.13  per  square  yard. 

Liberty  Street,  Harbor  to  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R. 

Brick. 

Age :  4  years. 

Foundation:  5  in.  Concrete. 

Filler:  Pioneer  Asphalt. 

Cost:  $1.68  per  square  yard. 

East  Main  Street,  Harbor  Street  to  High  Level  Bridge. 

Brick. 

Age:  4  years. 

Foundation:  5  in.  Concrete. 

Filler:  Cement  Grout,  1  to  1. 

Cost:  $1.56  per  square  yard. 

Jackson  Street,  Harbor  to  Broad. 

Brick. 

Age :  4  years. 

Foundation:  5  in.  Concrete. 

Filler:  Cement  Grout,  1  to  1. 

Cost:  $1.58  per  square  yard. 


OIL  BURNING  SYSTEM. 

“The  burning  of  clay  wares  with  oil  means  a  higher 
quality  of  goods  and  a  lower  cost  of  production,”  says 
John  J.  Moroney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Machin¬ 
ery  Company.  This  company  after  thorough  investigation 
and  much  varied  experience  has  added  an  oil  burning  de¬ 
partment  to  its  business  and  put  the  same  in  charge  of 
a  liquid  fuel  expert  of  long  experience  in  the  making  and 
burning  of  brick  with  all  kinds  of  fuel.  The  system  they 
have  developed  for  pumping,  heating,  measuring,  and  reg¬ 
ulating  the  oil  works  without  a  flaw,  putting  the  entire 
process  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  and 
their  oil  atomizing  burner  (patent  pending)  is  a  revelation 
in  economy  and  efficiency.  Their  printed  matter  will  soon 
be  out  and  ready  for  distribution  to  the  trade.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  up-to-date  brickmaker  to  look  carefully 
into  the  oil  burning  possibilities,  if,  as  claimed,  he  can 
shorten  the  burning  time,  improve  the  product,  and  turn 
out  the  same  amount  with  less  labor.  In  these  days  of 


keen  competition  it  does  not  behoove  any  manufacturer 
to  overlook  a  possibility  of  cheapening  his  product.  Drop 
a  card  to  Moroney  and  get  his  dope. 


ADDITION  TO  BRAZIL  PLANT. 

The  Brazil  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  Brazil,  Ind.,  is 
making  extensive  improvements  and  additions  to  its  al¬ 
ready  large  plant.  A  new  building  of  brick,  210  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  wide  is  being  built  adjoining  the  old  structure 
and  the  dividing  wall  being  torn  down,  providing  a  fna- 
chine  room  of  immense  proportions,  well-lighted  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  every  convenience  for  caring  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  growing  business.  A  new  office,  30  x  30  ft.,  is  being 
built  in  one  end  of  the  new  structure.  It  will  be  finished 
in  hardwood  and  will  be  commodious  and  attractive. 

The  fast  increasing  business  of  the  company  made  the 
new  addition  necessary.  It  has  recently  entered  the  die¬ 
making  field,  and  has  met  with  marked  success. 


REGENERATIVE  CONTINUOUS  TUNNEL  KILN 


A  folder  recently  issued  by  the  Gas  Machinery  Co., 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tells  of  the  merits  of  the  above  kiln, 
as  follows: 

The  earning  of  a  brick  or  tile  manufacturing  plant 
are  to  a  large  extent  influenced  by  the  proper  and  eco¬ 
nomical  burning  of  the  ware,  which  we  claim,  in.  most 
cases,  is  best  accomplished  in  a  regenerative,  continuous 
tunnel  kiln. 

The  old  style  of  periodical  kiln,  which  has  almost  been 
entirely  displaced  in  Europe  b”  the  tunnel  kiln,  requires 
a  large  amount  of  fuel,  produces  a  large  percentage  of 
seconds  and  culls,  does  not  give  an  even  burn,  and  has 
many  other  disadvantages. 

The  kiln  is  usually  provided  with  from  16  to  22  sec¬ 
tions,  but  the  proper  number  of  sections  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  ware  manufactured  and  the  desired  capacity. 

While  the  burning  of  the  ware  is  being  finished  in  one 
of  the  sections,  the  burned  ware  is  being  cooled  by  the 
air  required  for  burning  the  fuel  in  the  firing  sections; 
the  burned,  hot  gases  of  the  firing  sections  pass  on  into 
succeeding  sections  for  preheating  the  ware.  The  water¬ 
smoking  is  done  by  hot  air,  which  also  derives  its  heat 
from  the  cooling  ware.  In  this  manner  practically  all 


Plan  of  Continuous  16-Section  Tunnel  Kiln. 


of  the  heat  in  the  fuel  is  utilized,  which  accounts  for  the 
high  fuel  economy;  as  the  ware  is  also  very  gradually  and 
evenly  water-smcked,  preheated  and  cooled,  the  clay 
products  are  uniform  and  of  even  color. 

Advantages. 

The  first  cost  of  a  continuous  tunnel  kiln  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  (per  daily  capacity)  as  of  the  ordinary, 
or  periodical  kiln,  but  it  has  several  advantages,  viz.: 
Only  one-third  of  the  fuel  is  required,  as  the  heat  stored 
in  the  burned  ware  is  recovered,  and  as  the  hot  gases 
preheat  the  unburned  ware;  ware  has  a  better  and  more 
uniform  burn,  and  is  of  more  uniform  color;  less  sec¬ 
onds  and  culls;  less  labor  required  for  firing;  less  main¬ 
tenance  and  repairs;  longer  life;  elimination  of  the  smoke 


nuisance;  less  ground  space  required  per  given  daily  ca¬ 
pacity;  less  handling  of  finished  ware;  superior  arrange¬ 
ment  for  water  smoking;  easier  supervision  and  easier 
control. 

WHEN  YOUR  PIT  IS  FLOODED. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  moments  in  the  life  of  the 
clayworker  is  when  he  wakes  up  some  morning  during  his 
busiest  season,  when  he  is  behind  on  orders  and  con¬ 
tractors  are  clamoring,  and  discovers  his  clay  bank 
flooded. 

There  are  just  three  things  for  him  to  do — dig  a  ditch, 
pump  out  the  water  or  shut  down  the  plant  for  a  few 
days.  Closing  down  the  plant  means  loss  of  money  so 
the  owner  makes  hurried  preparations  to  get  rid  of  the 
water.  If  he  is  not  a  progressive  clayworker  he  sets  his 
men  to  work  draining  it  out  or  rigs  up  some  sort  of 
pump,  usually  the  primitive  hand  affair,  and  laboriously 
begins  the  Herculean  task. 

If  he  is  of  the  other  class,  flooded  pits  have  little  ter¬ 
ror  for  him, _  because  he  has  had  the  foresight  to  provide 
adequate  pumping  facilities  and  the  pit  is  soon  in  work¬ 
ing  condition. 

The  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
makes  a  pump  for  the  progressive  clayworker.  It  is  built 
especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  brick  yard,  and 
is  in  various  sizes,  the  smallest  having  a  capacity  of  780 
gallons  per  hour  and  the  largest  120,000  gallons.  The 
pulsometer  has  a  lifting  power  up  to  80  feet  and  its 
manufacturers  guarantee  it  to  keep  your  banks  free  of 
water  and  do  it  in  the  only  economical  way.  There  are 
26,000  of  these  pulsometers  in  use  which  indicates  that 
they  are  fulfilling  the  guarantee. 


PLANT  TO  BE  RE-EQUIPPED. 

The  Columbus  Contractors’  Supply  Company  has  placed 
an  order  with  the  Bonnot  company,  of  Canton,  O.,  for  the 
Canton  special  brick  machine  and  the  rotary  automatic 
table  to  replace  machinery  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
some  time  ago. 


CHEMICALS  FOR  CERAMIC  USE. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York 
City,  are  well  known  throughout  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
try  on  account  of  the  line  of  high  grade  chemicals  which 
they  manufacture,  for  the  use  of  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  enamel  ware,  glass,  terra  cotta,  brick  and  other  clay 
products. 

Carbonate  barytes  is  used  extensively  by  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  as  a  preventative  of  white  wash  or  scum  on 
brick.  This  trouble  is  commonly  experienced,  and  is 
frequently  caused  by  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  or 
gypsum  in  the  clay  or  water,  and  unless  something  is 
used  to  counteract  this  effect,  it  is  bound  to  work  out  to 
the  surface  of  the  brick  after  firing,  when  the  brick  are 
exposed  to  the  air.  With  the  proper  use  of  carbonate  barytes 
this  trouble  can  largely  be  prevented,  as  through  chemi¬ 
cal  action,  the  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  is  changed  to 
carbonate  of  lime  and  the  carbonate  barytes,  to  a  sulphate 
of  barytes,  and  as  these  are  both  insoluble  salts,  the  salt  is 
thus  prevented  from  coming  to  the  surface  causing  this  scum. 
Further  information  concerning  the  use  of  this  and  other 
chemicals  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Roessler  &  Hass¬ 
lacher  Chemical  Co.,  100  William  street,  New  York. 


During  the  first  nine  months  of  1911,  22.03  miles  of 
streets  were  paved  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  11  miles  of  this  pav¬ 
ing  are  brick,  two  of  wood  block,  1.74  asphalt,  3.52  bitulithic 
and  1.79  telford.  About  6  miles  remaine  to  be  completed. 


Conditions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  Reported  by  Our  Expert  Observers  — 

Market  Fluctuations  and  Industrial  Prospects 


NEW  PLANTS  PLANNED. 

New  brick  and  clay  products  plants  to  be  erected  at  an 
early  date  are: 

At  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  H.  Clippert  &  Bros.  Brick  Co. 
have  purchased  96  acres  of  land  adjoining  their  present 
plant  in  Springwells  and  construction  work  will  soon  be 
started  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant,  to  be  known  as 
Plant  30.  The  new  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  200,000 
brick  per  day. 

At  Rockdale,  Ill. — It  is  rumored  that  considerable 
changes  and  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the  plant 
of  the  American  Refractories  Co. 

At  Grayson,  Utah. — A  brick  plant  is  being  built  at 
Grayson,  Utah,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  20,000  brick 
a  day. 

At  Plainview,  Tex. — The  South  Plains  Tile  Co.,  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  new  factory  in  Plainview,  which  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  few  weeks. 

At  Denton,  Tex. — Extensive  improvements  are  under 
way  at  the  plant  of  the  Denton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  just 
south  of  the  city,  which  will  double  the  present  capacity 
of  22,000  brick  a  day.  Four  new  kilns  are  about  com¬ 
pleted,  four  more  will  be  built  and  ten  are  already  in 
operation. 

At  Carson  City,  Nev. — A  tile  and  brick-making  plant 
will  be  erected  in  Carson  City  as  the  result  of  a  visit  of 
George  Brown  to  the  East  where  he  interested  capitalists 
in  the  project.  He  has  just  returned  to  Carson  City  and 
announces  that  work  on  construction  of  the  factory  will 
be  started  soon.  The  project  was  originally  started  by 
Carson  Valley  ranchers  who  use  tile  for  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses. 

At  Terra  Cotta,  D.  C. — The  demand  for  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Washington  Silicate  Brick  Co.  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent  the  company  has  been  obliged  to  double 
the  capacity  of  the  factory  at  Terra  Cotta.  It  also  is 
considering  starting  a  second  factory  at  Stotts  Station, 
D.  C. 

At  Denver,  Col. — Rankin  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  organized 
about  a  year  ago,  will  start  the  construction  of  a  $250,- 
000  plant  within  the  next  thirty  days.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are  H.  S.  Rankin,  president;  F.  A.  Chaney, 
vice-president  and  treasurer  and  L.  B.  Cannon,  secretary. 
The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  70,000  paving  brick  and 
130,000  common  Drick  per  day. 

At  Bay  City,  Tex. — J.  B.  Kennissall  is  preparing  to  erect 
a  brick  and  tile  plant. 

The  county  supervisors  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  construction  of  a  brick  plant  to  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  work-house  prisoners.  Clay  deposits  on  the 
county  farm  are  being  tested  and  Dr.  Cooley  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  ask  for  bids  on  machinery. 

At  Jenkins,  Ky. — A  new  brick  plant  of  50,000  capacity  is 
to  be  built.  A  similar  plant  will  be  established  at  Mc- 
Robertson,  Ky. 

At  Plainview,  Tex.,  the  South  Plains  Tile  Co.  is  install 
ing  a  new  plant.  The  machinery  has  been  purchased,  but 
the  necessity  of  irrigation  will  require  a  system  of  cen¬ 
trifugal  pumps. 

At  Davenport,  Iowa,  Frank  P.  Pohlmann  has  sold  his 
brick  yard  in  Northwest  Davenport  to  the  Northwest 
Brick  Co. 

At  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  the  Central  Clay  Product 
Co.  has  been  organized  mostly  by  local  business  men  and 
will  manufacture  brick  for  building  and  paving  purposes. 

At  Kokomo,  Ind.,  the  Great  Western  Pottery  Co.  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $80,000  to  $600,000  and  will  make 
improvements. 


At  Lubboch,  Tex. — M.  C.  Cope,  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  con¬ 
templates  building  a  brick  plant. 

At  Salina,  Kans.,  the  Salina  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  install  new  kilns. 

At  Oregon,  Ill.,  Col.  Frank  O.  Lowden  is  contemplating 
the  construction  of  a  tile  plant  on  his  plantation  in 
Arkansas. 

At  Dubois,  Pa.,  the  Clay  Products  Co.  has  applied  for  a 
charter  and  proposes  to  install  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  various  products. 

At  Wahoo,  Neb.,  the  Midwest  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  recently  in¬ 
corporated,  is  preparing  to  erect  a  brick  and  tile  plant. 

At  Essex  Junction,  Vt.,  the  Drury  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has 
installed  a  new  hollow  brick  and  tile  machine  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  otherwise  improve  its  plant. 


RECENT  INCORPORATIONS. 

The  following  incorporations  are  announced: 

The  Canada  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada,  capital  stock 
$1,000,000.  C.  H.  Cahan,  H.  A.  Lovett,  F.  Loomis,  A.  G. 
Cameron  and  G.  F.  Gyles  are  the  directors. 

East  Windsor  Hill  Brick  Corporation,  New  Windsor, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  capital  $36,000.  J.  A.  Lahey,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  A.  A.  Lahey,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  N.  M. 
O’Meara,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  are  the  incorporators. 

California  Enamel  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  capital 
stock  $250,000.  A.  F.  Andres,  C.  P.  Campbell,  A.  C. 
Myers,  J.  W.  Hislop  are  directors. 

Inglewood  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  capital  stock, 
$400,000.  A.  F.  Andres,  R.  B.  Andres,  C.  P.  Campbell, 
Milton  Bartley  and  C.  C.  Spicer  are  the  incorporators. 

Atlantic  Fireproof  Construction  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
capital  stock,  $100,000. 

Peerless  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  capital  stock 
$200,000.  S.  J.  Byerley  and  E.  M.  Latham,  incorporators. 

East  Windsor  Hill  Brick  Corporation,  New  Windsor,  Pa. 
Capital  stock,  $36,000.  Jos.  A.  Leahy,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Annie  A.  Leahy,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Nora  M.  O’Mera, 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  are  the  incorporators. 

Lucaston  Brick  Co.,  Lucaston,  N.  J.  Capital  stock, 
$15,000.  Lemuel  Sichels,  2509  South  Broad  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  the  president. 

Allis  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  Capital  stock  increased  from 
$50,000  to  $150,000. 


TRADE  NEWS. 

The  Dutchess  Brick  Machine-Kiln  Co.,  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  which  was  organized  May  17th,  is  planning  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  new  system  in  brick  manufacture  whereby  the 
brick  are  molded,  dried,  burned  and  cooled  by  a  continuous 
automatic  system,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  fully  one- 
halt.  The  location  of  the  plant  has  not  been  fully  de¬ 
cided  upon,  but  the  company  has  options  on  several 
properties  on  Newburgh  Bay.  The  company  is  capi¬ 
talized  at  $500,000  and  the  officers  are  Geo.  H.  B'ontecou, 
president  and  general  manager,  and  H.  S.  Chapman,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  W.  H.  Bartlett,  treasurer. 

We  are  advised  that  the  American  Building  Brick  Co., 
3639  W.  56th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  taken  over  the 
plant  of  the  Brookside  Brick  Co.  and  intends  to  install 
three  new  up-to-date  brick  machines,  increasing  the  plant 
capacity  from  60,000  to  90,000  brick  per  day.  Lawrence 
B.  Koblitz  is  manager  of  the  plant  and  David  Strickland 
superintendent. 

The  Kingston  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Kingston,  Canada, 
has  begun  operations  with  a  daily  output  of  60,000  brick. 
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Ernest  W.  Kurtz,  until  recently  secretary  to  the  mayor 
of  Detroit,  has  quit  politics  and  accepted  the  position  of 
office  manager  of  the  Detroit  Brick  Sales  Company,  718 
Penobscot  Building. 

Twelve  thousand  pottery  workers  held  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  week  of  June  3. 

The  Heinisch  brick  yards  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  lost 
250,000  brick  and  the  sheds  over  four  of  their  kilns  June 
5,  by  fire.  The  use  of  water  on  the  half-burned  brick  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  caused  the  loss  of  the  brick. 

The  insurance  carried  by  the  Indiana  Brick  Co.  of 
Anderson,  Ind.,  on  their  plant,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  recently,  has  been  adjusted.  The  company  received 
$50,000. 

The  Catskill  (N.  Y.)  shale  brick  plant,  which  employs 
about  300  operatives  and  which  was  closed  by  injunction 
two  years  ago,  will  be  started  again  in  a  few  weeks,  The 
injunction  was  issued  because  the  kilns  and  stacks  emitted 
undesirable  quantities  of  black  smoke  and  soot,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood. 

G.  L.  Kastner  has  begun  the  operation  of  a  new  brick 
yard  at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.  The  brick  are  pressed 
with  two  2-horsepower  machines,  which  have  a  capacity 
of  10,000  brick  per  day. 

The  Independence  (Mo.)  shale  brick  manufacturing 
plant  is  turning  out  a  fine  quality  of  brick  which  are  not 
only  finding  a  ready  market  at  home,  but  are  meeting  a 
demand  from  other  points. 

J.  C.  McGrew,  a  wealthy  brick  manufacturer  of  Coffey- 
ville,  Kan.,  died  recently  while  traveling  in  France  for  his 
health. 

The  collapse  of  a  scaffold  at  the  new  concrete  garbage 
plant  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  few  days  ago  resulted  in  the 
death  of  James  Mythen  and  the  injury  of  two  other  men. 
The  coroner  decided  that  the  material  was  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  construction  faulty. 

Leon  Goodman,  secretary  of  the  Acme  Roofing  Co.  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  in  the  east,  investigating  the  va¬ 
rious  makes  of  clay  machinery  with  a  view  of  purchasing 
an  outfit  for  the  Acme  plant. 

The  brick-yard  of  O.  W.  Renkert,  of  Moberly,  Mo., 
has  been  reopened  after  extensive  repairs  were  made. 

The  $100,000  factory  of  the  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  is  now  running  with  a  full  force.  The 
product  is  domestic  crockery,  water  pitchers,  jugs,  jars 
and  flower  pots,  producing  about  a  car-load  every  day. 

The  twelfth  general  and  second  biennial  convention  of 
the  Ceramic  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers’  and  Help¬ 
ers’  Union  was  held  in  Minnesota  the  past  week.  The 
convention  brought  to  Minnesota  representatives  of  nearly 
every  local  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  tile  makers  of  Austin,  Minn.,  complain  of  discrim¬ 
ination  on  railroad  rates,  charging  that  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
is  favored  in  the  western  part  of  Minnesota. 

The  Omaha,  Neb.,  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  was  partly  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  June  4. 

The  Johnson  Porter  Clay  Co.,  of  Henry.  Tenn.,  has'  dis¬ 
covered  a  fine  vein  of  clay  in  the  vicinity  of  Lankfords, 
and  is  preparing  to  open  a  mine  at  that  point. 

The  Saginaw  P'aving  Brick  Co.,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  re¬ 
ports  a  heavy  demand  for  its  output  of  brick.  It  has  con¬ 
tracts  calling  for  a  million  brick  this  season. 

The  entire  plant  of  the  Farr  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
about  $25,000.  The  plant  had  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick 

daily.  It  will  be  rebuilt. 

lhe  brick  making  industry  in  Bangor  and  Brewer,  Mass., 
is  now  enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity  in  many  years. 
About  10,000,000  brick  will  be  used  in  building  operations 

in  Bangor  this  year. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Albert  Lea  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  is  now  running  to  full  capacity. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  contractors  complain  of  scarcity  of 
rough  brick. 

,f  A  canvas  of  the  Ohio  pottery  districts  is  certainly  an 
eye-opener  ’  to.  one  unacquainted  with  the  business  of 
making .  table  dishes  and  toilet  wares.  The  industry  at 
East  Liverpool  was  established  three  generations  ago, 
with  an  equipment  of  one  blind  horse  (for  motive  power), 
since  which  time  it  has  grown  into  up-to-date  factories 


covering  acres,  employing  and  supporting  30,000  people  or 
more. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.  will 
be  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  25,  to  vote  on  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  issue  $2,500,000  20-year  bonds,  proceeds  to  be  used 
in  retiring  outstanding  notes,  to  assist  in  financing  the 
Great  Eastern  Clay  Co.  and  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Canada,  and  to  provide  additional  working  capital. 

Flames  destroyed  a  large  section  of  the  Didier-March 
Co.  at  Keasbey,  N.  J.,  recently.  Most  of  the  plant  has 
only  been  recently  enlarged  and  improved  with  new  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Tammany  leaders  who  have  been  fighting  for  more  than 
three  years  to  get  a  new  building  code  for  New  York  City 
favoring  the  hollow  tile  interests  and  practically  forbid¬ 
ding  the  use  of  concrete  in  fireproof  construction  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  The  Bronx  say  that  they  have  gained  control  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  anti-Tammany  members  of  the 
present  board  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  antagonizing 
brick  code. 

Drafts  of  ordinances  for  brick  alley  pavement,  the  cost 
of  which  will  amount  to  $97,060,  were  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Improvements  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BIG  BUILDING  YEAR  IN  EAST. 

New  York,  June  12. — The  situation  in  the  Eastern  com¬ 
mon  brick  market  has  completely  changed  about  within 
the  last  fortnight.  Today,  the  buying  is  exremely  light 
with  a  plan-filing  record  in  various  building  bureaus  far 
exceeding  those  of  any  year  in  the  construction  history  of 
New  York.  Second-hand  common  brick  are  selling  high 
and  the  demand  is  tremendous,  but  there  is  such  a  large 
quantity  of  this  material  now  available  that  it  is  keeping 
the  price  down  to  between  $2.50  and  $3.00  a  thousand 
delivered. 

Instead  of  normal  transactions  of  between  60  and  70 
barge  loads  of  common  brick  of  the  North  River  variety 
moving  out  each  week,  the  transactions,  as  reported  on 
the  wholesale  docks,  show  approximately  half  that  volume 
of  business.  Most  of  the  brick  is  classed  as  run-of-kiln 
and,  there  have  been  cases  known  where  instead  of  using 
good  common  brick  direct  from  the  kilns,  builders  are 
using  second-hand  brick  for  facades.  When  these  brick 
have  been  picked  and  sand-blasted  they  make  a  fairly 
decent  looking  wall. 

There  are  many  instances  of  this  kind  throughout  the 
entire  Metropolitan  district,  where  second-hand  brick  are 
used  where  common  brick  would  ordinarily  be  used  and 
it  illustrates  better  than  any  other  way,  the  present  tight¬ 
ness  of  the  North  River  common  brick  market. 

The  total  value  of  second-hand  building  material  now 
coming  into  the  market  or  scheduled  to  come  into  the 
market  within  the  next  three  months  is  about  $3,700,000. 
This,  however,  .includes  the  second-hand  material  of  the 
Equitable  Building  and  of  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and 
Crippled  Children  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  Forty-second 
Street  and  the  old  Packard  school  building  at  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street.  Of  this  total,  repre¬ 
senting  in  the  entire  district  almost  1,250  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  second-hand  common  rick  that  will  be  thrown  on 
the  market,  at  the  current  price  of  $2.50  to  $3.00  a 
thousand  has  been  estimated  at  $32,500  the  total  number 
being  approximately  13,000,000. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  brick  market  is  fight¬ 
ing  unusual  conditions.  This  record  of  house  wrecking 
has  never  before  been  equalled,  not  even  during  the  years 
in  which  buildings  on  the  sites  for  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  the  Hudson  Terminal  buildings  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stations  were  razed. 

Awaiting  New  Brick. 

The  reason  for  the  large  consumption  of  second-hand 
brick  at  this  time  is  due  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
market  by  certain  builders  and  by  the  fact  that  dealers 
stacked  heavily  while  the  better  grades  of  North  River 
brick  were  available.  Within  another  week  new  brick  will 
be  coming  into  the  market.  In  fact,  some  new  Raritans 
are  already  in  the  market  which  accounts,  in  part,  for  the 
very  firm  prices  asked  for  this  material,  current  quotations 
for  this  commodity  now  reaching  $6.75  to  $6.87j4  per  M. 

Hudson  River  common  brick  are  quoted  now  at  $7.00 
top  with  a  range  to  $6.75,  but  buying  is  very  light.  In- 
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stead  of  the  normal  volume  of  60  to  70  barge  loads  a 
week,  the  transactions  now  show  from  30  to  35. 

There  are  some  Connecticut  common  brick  coming  into 
the  market,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  not  heavy. 
Long  Island  brick,  however,  are  moving  actively  in 
Queens  at  $6.50  to  indeterminate  higher  levels,  according 
to  trucking  conditions. 

Plan-Filing  Records  Broken  in  New  York. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  previous  records  for  building 
plans  filed  in  Greater  New  York  have  been  broken  since 
January  first  the  volume  of  building  materials  now  moving 
is  much  lower  than  during  the  similar  period  in  1911, 
1910,  1909,  or  even  in  the  boom  year  of  1905-1906. 

Building  bureau  statistics  show  that  while  the  filings  are 
exceptionally  heavy,  the  total  volume  of  actual  construc¬ 
tion  is  below  sixty  per  cent.  In  New  York  this  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  probability  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  building  code  which,  should  it  pass  in  its  present 
form,  “it  would  increase  the  cost  of  certain  kinds  of  con¬ 
struction  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 

But  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  ordinance  passing 
immediately,  because  a  revision  commission  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Aldermanic  Committee,  so  that  probably 
another  year  will  elapse  before  the  code  is  reported  back 
to  the  board. 

Either  the  money  market  is  sufficiently  easy  to  warrant 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  prospective  construction  or 
builders  have  for  the  moment  become  panic  stricken  over 
the  code  situation. 

Another  possible  explanation  of  the  remarkable  increase 
in  filings  is  found  in  the  fact  that  practically  every  build¬ 
ing  now  being  erected  in  Manhattan  is  of  the  fireproof 
type,  with  an  increasing  use  of  burned  clay  as  the  fire¬ 
proofing  medium,  and  there  is  also  a  larger  increase  in  the 
number  of  stories  to  most  buildings. 

In  the  Bronx,  where  all  building  records  have  been 
shattered,  the  increase  is  attributable  to  a  larger  number 
of  apartment  house  operations  going  ahead.  In  Brook¬ 
lyn,  the  detached  and  semi-detached  house  is  being  rapidly 
superceded  by  the  apartment  house  and  the  apartment 
hotel.  Factory  construction  also  has  been  going  apace 
in  that  borough.  In  Richmond,  flat  and  store  construction 
predominate,  while  Queens  is  holding  its  own  by  reason 
of  the  erection  of  quantities  of  detached  houses  by  devel¬ 
opment  companies.  In  Newark  and  suburbs  there  is  a 
slight  falling  off  in  general  building  and  tenement  house 
work. 

Herein,  then,  is  found  the  real  cause  of  the  firmness 
in  prices  and,  at  the  same  time,  timidity  among  buyers 
until  a  better  grade  of  brick  is  available. 

The  General  Burned  Clay  Situation. 

The  general  burned  clay  situation  in  the  East  may  be 
said  to  be  easy,  though  buying  is  spotty.  Front  brick  is  an 
exception,  because  it  is  in  a  strong  market  on  demand 
and  inquiry,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  apart¬ 
ment  house  operations.  Fireproofing  is  very  active  and 
architectural  terra  cotta  is  firm  as  to  prices  and  volume 
of  inquiry.  Enamels  are  strengthening. 


CHICAGO. 

Continued  Demand  Causes  Shortage  of  Brick. 

Chicago,  June  14. — The  continued  demand  for  brick 
here  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  so  active  as 
to  cause  a  shortage  in  the  supply.  It  is  true  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  large  and  small  yards  to 
supply  all  the  demands,  but  there  has  been  little  actual 
headway  made.  When  one  considers  that  there  are  more 
than  a  million  brick  made  in  Chicago  every  day  the 
magnitude  of  the  demand  becomes  apparent.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  any  accumulation  of  stock  at  this  time, 
and  the  plants  are  running  to  their  fullest  capacity  in 
the  endeavor  to  meet  demands. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  now. 
The  late  spring  and  very  severe  winter  retarded  build¬ 
ing  operations.  The  same  condition  likewise  delayed  the 
brick  plants  from  beginning  operations  early,  and  while 
there  was  a  large  stock  of  brick  on  hand  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season,  there  was  more  than  the  usual  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted.  Many  owners 
and  contractors  delayed  work  until  the  weather  became 


favorable  and  this  with  the  increase  in  operations  has 
combined  to  make  the  situation  one  of  unusal  activity. 

Not  in  twenty  years  has  there  been  so  much  activity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  building  season  as  has  been  noted 
here  this  year.  Like  mushrooms,  large,  medium  and 
small  buildings  are  springing  up  everwhere.  Chicago 
has  and  continues  to  be  a  city  of  brick  and  clay,  and  as  a 
general  rule,  where  brick  are  not  used  in  construction 
work,  one  will  find  fireproofing,  architectural  terra  cotta 
and  kindred  clay  lines..  The  people  will  have  clay,  and 
this  demand  grows  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  loop  district,  there  never  have  been  so  many 
large  structures  under  way  as  at  the  present  time,  and 
more  and  more  are  contemplated  every  day. 

Outside  the  loop,  and  covering  the  entire  city  and 
its  suburbs,  a  like  condition  prevails.  The  average  build¬ 
ing  requires  from  a  quarter  to  a  million  brick,  and  these 
are  usually  supplied,  so  far  as  the  building  brick  are 
concerned,  from  this  city  and  number  of  the  face  brick 
used  are  run  up  into  hundreds  of  thousands. 

One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  bank  and  office 
building  in  the  world,  is  soon  to  be  erected  by  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank,  covering  a 
block  bounded  by  Fifth  Ave.,  LaSalle,  Adams  and  Quincy 
streets.  Several  large  office  buildings  are  now  being 
razed  to  make  way  for  this  structure  which  will  be  twenty 
stories  high,  and  much  of  it  will  be  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta  construction.  It  was  the  last  structure  of  this 
kind  planned  by  the  late  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  who  died 
in  Germany  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Burnham  was  known 
as  the  “father  of  the  skyscraper,”  and  was  not  only  a 
leading  architect  of  Chicago,  but  likewise  of  the  world. 
He  planned  many  of  the  largest  buildings  of  this  type 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  near  future  there  is  to  be  erected  at  Wabasli 
Ave.  and  S.  Water  St.,  a  thirteen-story  building  by  the 
Marshall  Field  estate  for  D.  B.  Fisk  and  Co.,  the 
wholesale  millinery  company.  This  will  be  of  gray 
granite,  colored  terra  cotta  and  buff  brick.  The  former 
will  extend  to  the  third  floor  and  the  brick  will  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  top.  The  interior  of  the  first  floor  will  be 
of  gray  brick  and  the  floors  of  red  Holland  tile.  The 
Marshall  Field  estate  will  also  erect,  at  the  S.  W.  Corner 
of  Wabash  Ave.,  and  Randolph  St.,  an  addition  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  large  building,  making  the  same  cover  an  entire  block. 

Face  brick  and  architectural  terra  cotta  are  entering 
very  materially  into  much  of  the  large  structural  work 
here  and  the  effects  are  most  pleasing.  Where  there 
are  any  other  materials  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
above,  there  is  always  a  harmony  made  possible  by  proper 
blending  of  the  colors  to  give  the  desired  effect.  The 
consequences  are  most  effective. 

The  other  lines  of  clay  products  are  generally  re¬ 
ported  active  now.  Sewer  pipe  is  very  much  in  demand. 
Prices  are  low,  this  being  the  usual  condition  in  this 
market,  and  while  there  is  some  difficulty  being  exper¬ 
ienced  in  meeting  all  the  demands  with  promptness,  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  prices,  which  are  lower  than 
they  should  be  under  the  circumstances.  The  plants  are 
being  operated  fuff,  and  the  general  outlook  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  now. 

Building  tile,  hollow  clay  tile,  flue  linings,  paving  brick 
and  conduit  all  are  in  demand  now  and  there  has  been 
more  than  the  usual  call  for  these  lines.  This  is  due 
to  the  general  active  condition  of  the  trade,  and  there 
has  been  no  possible  cause  for  any  complaint,  in  so  far 
as  a  lack  of  orders  is  concerned,  at  least.  This  is  signifi¬ 
cant  indication  of  the  trend  of  the  business  generally. 
Reports  indicate  that  there  has  been  some  decline  in 
orders  for  some  lines  of  trade  and  it  is  not  compatible 
with  this  activity  in  the  building  trades,  which  is  nearly 
always  an  accurate  barometer  as  to  the  situation  as 
regards  regular  business  conditions. 

The  labor  troubles  with  the  railroads  are  affecting  the 
situation  as  to  deliveries  of  brick  and  other  clay  lines. 
This  is  due  to  the  inexperience  of  the  clerks  in  routing 
the  cars,  it  is  reported,  and  the  trouble  is  more  than 
usually  annoying  on  account  of  the  desire  for  rapid  de¬ 
liveries  on  rush  orders.  The  trouble  is  not  very  serious 
in  most  cases,  but  there  are  many  complaints  and  this 
makes  it  very  hard  for  the  operators  at  a  time  when  there 
is  every  reason  for  more  than  usual  efforts  to  please. 

The  many  friends  of  F.  W.  Darling,  the  genial 
sales  manager  of  the  Clay  Product  Co.,  will  be  sorry  to 
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learn  that  he  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  several 
weeks  with  appendicitis.  He  has  passed  the  danger  point, 
however,  and  will  be  back  at  his  desk  within  a  short 
time.  Aside  from  the  inconvenience  of  this  illness,  it  puts 
him  in  a  class  with  the  millionaires. 

The  Carey  Brick  Co.  has  been  unable  to  make  any 
progress  of  late.  The  big  plant  on  the  north  side  has 
been  working  to  capacity  and  that  means  a  large  output 
of  brick  each  day,  and  still  there  has  been  more  and  more 
calls  coming  in  all  the  time  for  brick.  In  order  to  meet 
these  as  rapidly  as  possible  there  has  been  an  extra 
effort  made  to  keep  everybody  supplied.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter,  however,  and  there  can  be  no  help  for  it  now. 
From  present  indications  there  will  be  no  relief  in  the 
near  future. 

The  several  plants  of  the  William  E.  Dee  Co.  are 
running.  Orders  for  sewer  pipe,  coping,  flue  lining  and 
other  clay  lines  are  keeping  the  plant  and  office  forces 
humping  to  make  the  ends  come  nearer  together.  Some 
trouble  is  being  experienced  in  getting  out  shipments 
as  early  as  convenient,  and  there  is  an  extra  effort  being 
made  to  rush  things  along  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Clay  Product  Co.  note  an  increased  call  for  the 
Denison  building  tile  which  is  becoming  so  popular  for 
building  of  late.  There  is  also  a  bigger  demand  for  clay 
conduit,  and  the  aspect  is  now  very  favorable. 

E.  C.  Kimbell  and  H.  M.  Kimbell,  both  of  whom  were 
formerly  connected  with  the  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.,  have 
severed  their  connection  with  the  compan)^.  H.  M.  Kim¬ 
bell  is  now  with  the  A.  B.  Meyer  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
E.  C.  Kimbell  has  been  succeeded  by  Harry  G.  Bowstead, 
as  manager  of  the  brick  department,  he  being  formerly  a 
salesman. 

There  has  been  no  let  up  in  the  activity  of  the  sales 
at  the  Hydraulic  Press-Brick  Co.,  and  the  orders  for  face 
brick  are  greater  now  than  they  have  been  in  many 
months.  The  only  trouble  appears  to  be  due  to  some 
difficulty  in  getting  out  the  brick  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
as  there  are  some  tie  ups  in  the  railroads,  caused  by  the 
labor  troubles. 

The  National  Brick  Co.,  notes  that  there  has  been  more 
than  ever  a  large  demand  for  brick.  The  plants  of  the 
company  are  hard  at  it,  but  still  it  has  been  found  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  up  with  the  orders.  The  company  is 
devoting  all  its  energies  to  the  manufacture  of  building 
brick,  though  the  sewer  brick  demand  now  is  very  large. 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  more  orders 
than  it  can  fill,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  decrease  from 
present  prospects.  The  large  plant  is  running  to  capacity 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  meet  all  demands  with 
promptness. 

With  the  demand  for  sewer  pipe  very  large,  Thomas 
Connelly  has  all  that  he  can  take  care  of  now  in  the 
order  line.  Business  has  been  moving  with  jumps  and  it 
keeps  the  plants  going  at  full  tilt  so  as  to  satisfy  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  only  complaint  being  the  low  prices  pre¬ 
vailing. 

The  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  ample  to  keep  the 
plant  busy.  The  company  has  been  doing  some  special 
work  of  late,  and  is  featuring  this  more  than  the  general 
run.  From  all  indications  it  looks  as  though  they  would 
be  busy  for  months. 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

Use  of  Clay  Products  Increasing  in  Portland. 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  10. — The  Oregon  State  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  just  published  a  bulletin  “The  Economic  Geo¬ 
logical  Resources  of  Oregon,”  which  shows  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Oregon  as  regards  the  clayworking  industries 
are  far  behind  those  of  surrounding  states.  There  is  not 
much  data  published  by  the  state  regarding  its  resources, 
and  as  a  result,  investors  looking  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  opportunities  along  these  lines  will  naturally  go  where 
they  can  get  reliable  information  as  to  the  location  and 
quality  of  the  particular  materials  which  they  are  seek¬ 
ing.  The  investor,  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  locate  a 
plant  for  manufacturing  brick,  tile,  pottery,  terra  cotta, 
etc.,  will  not  be  attracted  to  Oregon  for  lack  of  such  in¬ 
formation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  plenty  of  good  clay 
is  to  be  found  in  Oregon.  The  total  production  of  clay 
and  clay  products  in  Oregon  in  1910  was  $912,016.  There 
were  66  plants  operating  in  1910.  Multnomah  County,  in 
which  Portland  is  located,  alone  produced  $519,285  worth 


of  clay  products  and  boasts  14  clayworking  plants,  pro¬ 
ducing  42%  of  the  total  output  of  the  state. 

The  brick  market  around  Portland  has  shown  much 
improvement  during  the  last  month.  All  yards  report  a 
large  amount  of  brick  on  hand,  and  the  demand  only 
limited.  The  yards  in  the  Willamette  Valley  are  in  some¬ 
what  better  condition.  The  Salem  Tile  Co.  has  secured 
some  good  contracts  for  brick,  while  the  Albany  yards 
are  running  to  full  capacity. 

The  use  of  clay  products  in  Portland,  is,  however, 
steadily  increasing.  Mr.  J.  Arndt  will  erect  a  residence 
on  East  Twenty-eighth  Street  in  which  Denison  inter¬ 
locking  tile  will  be  used.  It  will  be  of  typical  California 
mission  style  house  with  tile  roof,  and  will  be  the  first 
residence  in  the  city  constructed  of  hollow  interlocking 
tile. 

The  Far  West  Clay  Co.  of  Tacoma  has  secured  the 
order  to  furnish  the  Denison  tile  for  the  buildings  of 
the  new  Reed  Institute.  The  company  is  now  prepared 
to  furnish  all  clay  tile  set  in  place,  and  reports  that  their 
new  venture  of  tile  setting  by  contract  is  working  out  all 
right. 

The  $10,000  damage  suit  scheduled  in  the  Superior  Court 
before  Judge  McMasters  at  Vancouver,  Washington,  in 
which  J.  E.  Buskirk,  an  employee  of  the  Columbia  Clay 
Co.  at  its  plant  at  Image  above  Vancouver,  alleges  he 
sustained  injuries,  has  been  postponed. 

The  affairs  of  the  Lake  View  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Port¬ 
land,  have  been  wound  up  again  by  the  Court.  The  life 
of  the  concern  was  only  of  short  duration,  and  they  were 
operating  the  old  Anderson  yard  by  Guilders  Lake  under 
lease. 

The  Forest  Grove  Brick  Co.,  of  Forest  Grove,  Ore., 
is  furnishing  the  brick  for  the  court  house  annex  at  Hills¬ 
boro.  The  material  is  being  hauled  by  team  from 
Forest  Grove,  the  company  having  decided  that  this 
method  is  cheaper  than  loading  the  brick  on  cars  and 
unloading  them  again  at  the  county  seat  for  the  haul 
uptown  from  the  railroad. 

The  Albany  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Albany,  is  now  running 
full  with  16  men  on  the  payroll.  It  has  enough  contracts 
on  hand  for  almost  all  the  brick  that  can  be  produced 
this  season,  and  is  turning  out  23,000  brick  per  day.  The 
new  Hammel  Hotel  will  take  half  a  million  common  brick 
and  in  addition  some  20,000  face  brick.  The  company  is 
figuring  on  making  2,000,000  brick  this  season. 

The  new  soft  mud  brick  plant,  which  T.  E.  Grant  has 
built  this  spring  in  Baker,  Ore.,  is  now  in  full  operation. 
The  men  employed  number  10,  and  from  10,000  to  15,000 
brick  are  made  daily.  Mr.  Grant  has  secured  the  order 
lor  the  common  brick  for  the  new  hospital  building, 
and  will  also  supply  the  building  stone  for  the  same 
building,  from  his  quarry  south  of  the  city. 


TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  11. — The  building  season  is 
showing  an  inclination  to  slump  in  these  two  cities,  while 
in  the  country,  building  work  is  holding  up  remarkably 
well.  The  result  is  that  the  demand  for  brick,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  common  brick,  is  not  up  to  what  was  confidently 
expected  in  the  Twin  Cities,  while  the  stocks  are  con¬ 
siderably  heavier  than  they  usually  are  at  this  season. 
As  a  result,  some  of  the  yards  in  the  Twin  Cities  may 
curtail  their  operations  very  closely,  and  one  or  two 
yards  may  not  operate  at  all,  unless  there  is  a  better 
prospect  for  business  than  is  now  indicated.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  hesitation  as  to  beginning  building  opera¬ 
tions,  and  several  large  projects  which  would  call  for 
many  thousands  of  brick,  have  been  deferred  until  fall 
or  possibly  next  season.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case  in  the  surrounding  country,  where  considerable  is 
going  on. 

The  Fairmont  Drain  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  of  Fairmont,. 
Minn.,  is  conducting  exhaustive  tests  of  various  clays, 
before  making  any  conclusive  arrangements  for  a  new 
supply.  This  company,  it  may  be  remembered,  completed 
a  plant  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,  only  to  find  when  operations 
were  begun,  that  the  clays,  available  at  the  site  of  the 
plant,  contained  lime  in  quantities  that  made  it  unsuitable 
for  tile  and  brick  making,  and  causing  the  ware  to 
break  when  burned.  It  therefore  became  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  washing  the  clay  to  free  it  from  the  lime  or 
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shipping  in  clay.  A  bed  of  clay  was  located  at  Blue 
Earth,  and  a  number  of  tests  of  small  quantities  seemed 
to  indicate  that  it  was  a  satisfactory  article  but  before 
accepting  it  and  arranging  for  a  sidetrack,  it  was  decided 
to  ship  a  car  of  this  clay  and  one  of  the  Mason  City 
clay  for  comparative  tests  under  the  same  conditions. 
This  test  was  carried  out,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  Blue  Earth  clay  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
from  Mason  City.  The  intention  is  to  complete  all  ar¬ 
rangements,  including  a  sidetrack  to  the  clay  bed  and 
operate  on  a  large  scale,  if  succeeding  tests  maintain  the 
showing  of  the  first  test  recently  made. 

The  Minnesota  legislature  is  in  special  session,  called 
by  Governor  Eberhart,  to  pass  a  reapportionment  bill  and 
a  special  primary  law.  As  the  legislature  must  now  serve 
without  pay,  it  is  very  improbable  that  there  will  be  a 
long  session  or  that  it  will  touch  any  of  the  laws  affecting 
or  interesting  brick  manufacturers  or  building  interests. 
This  is  reassuring  for  about  the  only  thing  that  would  be 
likely  to  come  up  will  be  a  bill  for  accident  compensa¬ 
tion.  On  this  subject  a  special  senate  committee  is  work¬ 
ing,  but  is  directed  to  report  to  the  session  convening 
in  January,  1913.  This  is  a  subject  which  will  seriously 
affect  every  brick  manufacturer  in  the  state,  and  any 
half-considered  bill  would  be  bound  to  work  hardships 
to  this' business  along  with  others. 

The  Duluth  Clay  Products  Co.  has  been  formed  at 
Duluth,  to  succeed  to  the  plant  and  business  of  the 
North  American  Brick,  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.,  at  Walsh, 
near  Tower,  Minn.  This  company  was  formed  by  Minne¬ 
apolis  capital  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  all  last  year, 
the  company  was  engaged  in  installing  a  large  plant,  a 
hotel  building  and  other  structures  at  the  site  of  its 
works,  in  extreme  Northeastern  Minnesota.  This  com¬ 
pany  will  install  a  new  dryer  system  and  additional  kilns, 
to  be  put  in  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  ceramic 
engineer.  The  plant  will  produce  both  face  and  common 
brick.  The  Duluth  parties  interested  are  prominent  in 
building  lines  there  and  include  Frederick  W.  Young, 
president;  W.  B.  Dunlop,  of  the  Dunlop  Moore  Co.,  sec¬ 
retary;  treasurer,  T.  J.  Walsh,  and  general  manager,  S. 
E.  Collins,  of  Minneapolis.  A  large  amount  of  sewer 
pipe  machinery  has  recently  been  ordered,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  will  be  installed  without  delay. 

The  Barr  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Wanamingo,  Minn.,  has 
recently  arranged  to  issue  additional  stock  in  its  com¬ 
pany,  $50,000  preferred  and  $50,000  common,  making  the 
capitalization  $225,000  common  stock  and  $250,000  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  plant  is  about  completed,  and  will  be  placed 
in  operation  at  once.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  erected  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  is  expected 
to  produce  a  remarkable  fine  product,  which  will  find 
sale  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  other  markets.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  warehouses  are  to  be  located  in  the  Twin  Cities 
to  serve  that  market  as  soon  as  possible. 

A.  C.  Ochs,  the  well  known  brick  manufacturer  of 
Springfield,  Minn.,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
Mr.  Ochs’  plants  are  doing  a  great  business  this  season 
in  clay  blocks  for  silo  construction,  and  the  number  of 
silos,  being  constructed  in  Southern  and  Southwestern 
Minnesota  of  this  ware  are  increasing  steadily.  They 
have  had  their  experiences  there  with  concrete  silos,  and 
this  has  often  been  sufficient  to  make  a  good  market  for 
clay  block  silos  with  very  little  argument  from  salesmen. 

Samuel  Hewson,  the  manager  of  the  Hydraulic-Press 
Brick  Co.,  in  Minneapolis,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  North¬ 
western  Canada,  visiting  the  company’s  agencies.  He 
found  them  all  placing  good  orders  right  along.  The 
building  situation  in  Winnipeg,  he  found  to  be  especially 
good. 

There  has  been  a  little  riffle  in  Minneaoplis  building 
circles,  on  account  of  the  attempt  at  calling  a  carpenters’ 
strike  on  the  new  Elks’  building.  The  job  was  run  as 
open  shop,  but  the  contractor  was  willing  to  give  all 
hands  a  similar  show,  and  placed  a  union  foreman  in 
charge.  The  usual  effect  followed  and  the  carpenter  crew 
was  found  to  be  all  union  but  two,  and  those  two  were 
warned  to  get  cards  and  be  quick  about  it,  or  get  off  the 
job.  This  aroused  the  other  side,  for  it  was  agreed  that 
it  was  to  be  an  open  shop  job.  The  matter  was  finally 
settled  without  trouble. 

A.  F.  Swanson,  a  general  contractor  of  Minneapolis,  left 
for  a  tour  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  recently,  intend¬ 


ing  to  be  in  Stockholm  at  the  time  of  the  Olympic 
games.  He  will  be  gone  until  September. 

An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed 
against  the  Morton  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  in  Minneapolis. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Much  Activity  Shown  in  The  Keystone  State. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  12. — J.  H.  France,  of  Phillipsburg, 
Pa.,  general  superintendent  of  the  General  Refractories 
Co.,  having  fife  brick  plants  at  Sandy  Ridge,  Blue  Ball 
and  Claysburg,  Pa.,  and  also  in  Kentucky,  has  closed  up 
negotiations  for  the  taking  over  the  plant  of  the  Karthaus 
Fire  Brick  Corporation,  including  623  acres  of  valuable 
fire  clay  lands.  Extensive  changes  and  improvements  will 
be  made,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  from  30,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

Coolspring  Valley  will  be  the  scene  of  a  great  opera¬ 
tion  this  summer,  the  Monongahela  Stone  &  Brick  Co.,  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  having  arranged  to  market  the  huge  de¬ 
posits  of  bluestone,  fire  clay  and  sand.  R.  D.  Jones,  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent,  is  now  directing  the  operations.  It 
is  expected  that  about  200  men  will  be  employed. 

The  main  building  of  the  Centre  Brick  &  Clay  Co.’s 
plant  at  Orviston,  Pa.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  re¬ 
cently.  Judge  Ellis  L.  Orvis  is  president  of  the  company. 

James  B.  Spahr,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  has  opened  a  big 
brickyard  at  Chambersburg.  The  first  kilns  burned  will 
contain  1,550,000  brick. 

A  tract  of  land  has  been  secured  by  H.  S.  White,  of 
Kensington,  Pa.,  on  which  will  be  built  a  brick  plant.  The 
site  selected  permits  shipment  both  by  rail  and  river. 

Donley  Brothers,-  brick  manufacturers,  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  have  purchased  the  Sheperd  brick  plant  at  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  intend  operating  same  on  a  larger  scale 
than  heretofore.  It  is  understood  additional  machinery  is 
to  be  installed  which  will  permit  of  increased  capacity. 
The  Sheperd  plant  has  been  in  existence  over  20  years, 
having  been  operated  by  Michael  Sheperd. 

The  bursting  of  a  big  flywheel  in  the  engine  room  of 
the  brick  plant  of  the  Nevill  Bros.  &  Mink  Brick  Co.,  at 
Llanwellyn,  Pa.,  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $1,500. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  the  plant  of  the  Centre  Brick 
&  Clay  Co.,  at  Orviston,  Pa.,  has  been  commenced.  The 
main  building  will  be  110  feet  in  length  and  65  in  width, 
and  an  adjoining  building  will  be  70x70  feet.  These  are 
to  be  made  absolutely  fireproof,  and  brick,  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  construction  will  be  used,  with  a  roof  of  corrugated 
asbestos.  The  new  building  will  be  under  cover  in  a 
month,  after  which  improved  machinery  will  be  installed. 
The  new  buildings  will  be  larger  than  those  destroyed  by 
fire  and  with  the  new  machinery  that  has  been  ordered 
will  add  greatly  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 


OHIO. 

Good  Demand,  Prices  Ruling  Firm. 

Columbus,  O.,  June  12. — The  regular  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Press  Brick  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  June  11.  J.  M.  Adams, 
general  manager  of  the  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
O.,  who  is  president  of  the  association,  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A  number  of  important  matters  were  discussed  and 
important  action  is  expected  along  certain  lines.. 

The  brick  business  in  central  Ohio  has  improved  in 
the  past  month.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  pressed  brick  and  prices  are  ruling  firm.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  pressed  brick  have  been  operating  their  plants 
on  full  time,  and  since  the  rains  have  ceased  the  outputs 
have  materially  increased.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
tressed  brick  in  a  number  of  the  large  cities  where  build¬ 
ing  operations  are  active.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Columbus,  Cleveland  and  Toledo.  Some  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  state  are  active  in  building  operations  and  the 
demand  for  the  better  grade  of  brick  is  good. 

Collections  have  improved  somewhat  in  Ohio.  For 
awhile  bad  collections  cut  into  the  profits  of  the  brick 
business  but  this  condition  is  gradually  improved  and 
money  now  appears  to  be  easier. 

The  Automatic  Tile  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to 
manufacture  tilemaking  machinery.  The  incorporators 
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are  A.  W.  Koch,  E.  Friehmelt,  William  K.  Achert,  Cath¬ 
erine  F.  Achert  and  J.  Overbeck. 

Manager  Underwood  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 
of  Logan,  O.,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  left  recently  for 
Germany,  where  he  has  a  son  taking  a  course  in  one  of  the 
leading  universities.  They  expect  to  be  gone  several 
months. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  June  13. — The  Rogers  Clay  Co.,  re¬ 
cently  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  at  Rogers,  Ohio, 
is  the  successor  of  the  Connor  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  which 
has  been  operating  since  1907.  The  new  company  will 
continue  to  operate  the  plant  and  extensive  improvements 
will  be  added,  which  will  increase  the  output  fifty  per  cent. 
No  new  machinery  will  be  purchased  but  new  kilns  and 
additions  to  the  buildings  will  be  added.  The  product 
of  the  plant  will  be  flue  lining,  drain  tile  and  probably 
building  block.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  Patrick 
Connor,  president;  John  D.  Connor,  secretary;  John  W. 
Hall,  treasurer.  Patrick  Connor  will  be  manager  and  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  plant. 

H.  O.  Sebring,  manager  of  the  Sebring  Real  Estate 
Company,  has  let  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  20  houses, 
five,  six  and  seven-room,  to  be  built  at  once  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  many  people  arriving  to  take  work  in 
the  Sebring  enameling  plant. 

The  plant  of  the  Ohio  Tile  Co.,  at  Hamilton,  O.,  was 
partially  burned  May  20,  entailing  a  loss  of  about  $3,000, 
with  no  insurance.  It  had  not  been  in  operation  for  about 
two  years. 

C.  T.  Marshall  has  been  elected  trustee  of  the  Fulton- 
ham  Brick  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  under  a  bond  of  $40,000. 

The  Red  River  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Stanton,  Ky.,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  incorpor¬ 
ators  are:  H.  T.  Derrickson,  G.  W.  Conlee,  Lula  Derrick- 
son  and  Annie  Blackburn. 

Two  more  industries  at  Weston,  W.  Va.,  have  resumed 
active  operation  after  protracted  shut-downs,  and  now 
practically  every  plant  in  the  city  and  vicinity  is  running 
with  a  full  force  of  employes.  The  plant  of  the  Lewis 
County  Glass  Co.,  at  Bendale,  and  the  Kelner  brick  plant, 
at  Homewood,  are  the  latest  industries  to  resume. 

The  East  Windsor  Hill  Brick  Corporation  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  New  Windsor,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  deal  in  brick,  etc.  Capital,  $36,000.  Incor¬ 
porators,  J.  A.  Lahey,  Hartford,  Conn.;  A.  A.  Lahey,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.;  N.  M.  O’Meara,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Fifteen  representatives  of  various  brick  companies 
throughout  the  country  were  recently  in  Canton,  O.,  as  the 
guests  of  the  Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus. 
They  were  taken  in  autos  to  the  Ferris  company’s  plants 
at  Mapleton,  Canton  and  Fredericksburg,  where  they  made 
inspections,  after  which  they  were  banqueted  at  the  Court- 
land  Hotel.  Those  in  the  party  were:  S.  D.  Pearson,  New 
Castle,  Pa.;  J.  B.  Shaw,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ralph  Spencer, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  L.  G.  Powell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Frank  G. 
Silha,  Chicago,  Ill.;  B.  G.  Mitchell,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
John  M.  Stoner,  Cincinnati;  C.  E.  Yacol,  Youngstown; 
H.  H.  Wilson,  Cleveland;  Fred  G.  Black,  Mansfield,  O.; 
J.  W.  Neely,  H.  C.  Jones,  H.  B.  Moore,  C.  R.  King,  of 
Canton,  and  Warren  B.  Ferris,  R.  E.  Kelley,  O.  H.  Long 
and  T.  J.  Murray,  of  the  Ferris  Brick  Co. 

The  receiver  of  the  Champion  Brick  Co.,  of  Wellsville, 
Geo.  W.  Frink,  of  Wellsville,  has  been  ordered  by  the 
court  to  sell  the  property  at  public  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  to  report  to  the  court  at  Lisbon. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  granted  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.,  et 
al.,  to  establish  rates  on  brick  and  articles  taking  the  same 
rates  from  rates  concurrently  in  effect  via  the  lines  of  other 
carriers. 

The  Hi-Heat  Fire  Brick  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000, 
has  been  incorporated  by  M.  V.  Patterson,  O.  F.  Schmidt, 
Dr.  C.  Schroeter,  and  L,  Rich,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HOOSIER  NOTES. 

Brick  Trade  Better  Than  Last  Year. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  10. — There  is  an  excellent  brick 
trade,  here,  this  spring,  better  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 
All  of  the  Indiana  plants  are  busy  and  the  dealers  report 
they  have  plenty  of  orders  ahead.  There  have  been  no 
big  orders  placed  in  Indianapolis  during  the  last  month, 


but  there  has  been  sufficient  ordinary  business  to  keep 
every  one  busy.  The  sewer  pipe  trade  is  not  as  large, 
thus  far  this  year,  as  it  was  during  a  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  but  the  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season  is  bright.  There  are  a  number  of  large  sewer  jobs 
to  be  let  in  Indianapolis  yet  this  year. 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  local  brick  business 
this  year  may  be  seen  from  the  records  of  the  city  build¬ 
ing  inspection  department  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1912.  During  that  period,  permits  were  issued  for  brick 
non-fireproof  construction  amounting  to  $417,840  and  for 
fire-proof  construction,  $613,780.  In  the  first  five  months 
of  last  year,  brick  non-fireproof  construction  amounted  to 
but  $264,200  and  fireproof  construction  to  $558,000.  These 
figures,  of  course,  do  not  include  brick  used  in  founda¬ 
tion  work  for  frame  buildings,  which  has  amounted  to  a 
considerable  sum. 

Work  of  rebuilding  the  plant  of  the  Indiana  Brick  Co., 
a  mile  east  of  Anderson,  which  was  burned  May  3,  is 
being  rushed  to  completion.  The  loss  from  the  fire,  wfiich 
was  of  unknown  origin,  was  about  100,000  on  which  there 
was  $60,000  insurance.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  52,- 
000,000  brick  a  year  and  employs  about  250  men. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Great 
Western  Pottery  Co.,  of  Kokomo,  it  was  voted  to  increase 
the  capitalization  from  $80,000  to  $600,000  and  notice  of 
the  increase  has  been  filed  with  the  Indiana  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  the 
Brazil  Face  Brick  Co.,  of  Brazil,  have  established  per¬ 
manent  exhibits  of  their  products  at  the  Indianapolis 
Exhibit  Co.’s  display  rooms,  in  the  Hume-Mansur  Build¬ 
ing.  W.  S.  Bennett  &  Co.  are  the  local  representatives 
of  the  Brazil  Face  Brick  Co. 

W.  R.  McKown,  manager  of  the  local  office  of  the 
Brooklyn  Brick  Co.,  has  been  seriously  ill  at  his  home 
in  Greenfield  for  several  days. 

J.  H.  Zinn,  local  representative  for  the  William  E. 
Dee  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  moved  his  office  to 
room  No.  401  Castle  Hall  Building,  230  East  Ohio  Street. 

It  is  said,  at  the  local  office  of  the  Adams  Brick  Co., 
that  the  business  of  the  company  during  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June  has  been  the  largest  in  its  history. 

A.  E.  Davis,  manager  of  the  local  office  of  the 
Western  Brick  Co.,  reports  a  good  business,  but  says 
no  exceptionally  large  contracts  have  been  placed  during 
the  last  few  weeks. 

The  Indiana  Clay  Products  Co.,  with  Arthur  H.  Zim¬ 
merman  as  local  manager,  has  recently  opened  an  at¬ 
tractive  suite  of  offices  in  the  Hume-Mansur  Building. 


SUNNY  SOUTH. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Nashville  Tennessean”  we  note  a 
large  and  attractive  display  ad  of  the  Fulcher  Brick  Co.,  of 
Nashville,  one  of  the  features  of  which  was  a  view  of  the 
newly  completed  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  Nashville,  which 
was  faced  with  brick  made  by  the  Fulcher  Co.  In  the  ad 
is  a  statement  that  a  “pail  of  water  with  brick  is  equal  to 
a  whole  fire  department  with  wood,”  and  also  the  statement 
that  Russia,  a  country  which  it  is  common  to  speak  of  as 
only  half  civilized,  has  a  per  capita  fire  loss  of  less  than  one- 
half  of  ours.  This  represents  $116,000,000  in  one  year.  Russia 
uses  brick. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  S.  A.  Williams,  formerly  of 
Clarksdale,  Miss.,  now  of  Chistelhurst,  Ga.,  who  has  earned 
an  excellent  reputation  throughout  the  South  as  a  brick  yard 
superintendent,  has  accepted  a  position  as  superintendent  of 
the  Griffin  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Griffin,  Ga.,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  he  will  make  a  success  of  the  work  undertaken. 

We  note  by  a  recent  issue  of  a  Memphis  paper  that  con¬ 
tractors  there  are  hampered  in  their  work  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  common  brick.  There  seems  to  be  no  trouble 
in  securing  fancy  face  brick  but  since  the  high  waters  have 
receded  construction  work  has  taken  on  new  life  and  num¬ 
bers  of  large  buildings  as  well  as  small  stores  and  residences 
are  going  up  all  over  the  city,  many  of  the  buildings  being 
constructed  with  common  brick. 

Theodore  Gilbertson  is  still  negotiating  with  people 
of.  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  on  the  matter  of  establishing  a 
brick  plant.  Tests  have  been  started  on  the  clays  avail¬ 
able. 
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OMR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT 

CONVINCED  that  a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  advertisement, 
it  is  our  practice  to  give  to  each  drying  problem  the  individual 
study  and  treatment  it  requires,  thus  insuring  successful  results. 

No  experimenting  at  your  expense.  What  we  undertake  we  do. 

We  dry  SATISFACTORILY  most  of  the  brick  of  Western 
manufacture. 

L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

WASTE  HEAT  DRYER  SPECIALISTS  BRICK  WORKS  ENGINEERS 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 


is 


Otto  Engines  Have  Made  Good 


In  The  Brick  Industry 

Whether  it  is  used  to  operate  the  entire  central 
plant,  or  merely  to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  a 
steam  plant,  to  operate,  say  drier  fans,  machine 
shops  separated  from  the  main  plant,  etc.,  or 
for  pumping  and  hoisting  purposes  at  the  more 
or  less  isolated  clay  pits,  there  is  no  prime 
mover  so  economical  as  an  Otto  Gas  or  Gaso¬ 
line  Engine. 

This  is  not  merely  a  claim;  we’ve  demonstrated 
it  time  and  again  during  the  past  36  years  by 
the  many  successful  Otto  installations  we  have 
made  in  the  Brick  Industry.  There  are  over 
108,000  Otto  Engines  now  in  use. 

Write  us  today.  Ask  for  horse  power  and  type 
of  engine  wanted.  We  have  a  special  catalogue 
for  each  kind. 

THE  OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS 

3205  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Chicago  Cincinnati  Kansas  City 


I  operate  brickmaking 
plants  all  over  the  country. 
My  clays  include  every 
workable  variety. 


If  you  want  to  know  all 
about  the  best  way  to  dry 
brick,  just  ask  me—  or  write 
for  the  catalog. 


Address:  The 

Standard  Dry 
Kiln  Co.,  1540 
McCarty  St., 
Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


mits  the  closest  regulation 
of  the  drying  conditions  to 
suit  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  the  different  clays. 


And  at  none  of  my  yards 
have  I  any  such  thing  as  a 
“drying  problem”.  The 
Standard  Drier  has  solved 
these  problems  for  me. 


Its  range  is  practically 
unlimited — because  it  per- 


It  dries,  with  uniform 
success  and  economy,  every 
variety  of  clay  that  is  worth 
making  into  brick. 


And  The  Standard  Drier 
has  exclusive  piping  feat¬ 
ures  that  make  it  the  most 
efficient  exhaust  steam  drier 
I’ve  ever  seen. 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  CLAY  WORKING  FIELD? 

*  '  '  i  * 

Read  the  Answer  in  the  Names  Above 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Thomas  A.  Edison  says: 

“Vehicle  transportation  in  cities  and  suburbs  will  ultimately  be  done 
by  electric  storage  battery  vehicles.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  fact 
that  an  electric  motor  has  but  one  moving  part,  and  that  rotating, 
whereas  all  other  motors  have  hundreds  of  parts,  mostly  reciprocating. 


When  Edison  says  something  about  mechanics  it  is  worth  listening  to.  Edison  knows — and  when  he  voices  the 
opinion  that  Electric  Vehicles  will  supersede  other  types  of  vehicle  for  making  city  deliveries,  it  will  pay  business  men 
everywhere  to  give  him  strict  attention. 


The  Electric  Commercial  Vehicle  has  no  engine, 
magneto,  spark  plugs,  carburetor,  pump,  radiator,  clutch 
or  transmission  gears.  There  is  no  complicated  mechan¬ 
ism  to  cause  expense  and  worry  and  waste  of  time.  The 
only  lubricant  required  for  an  Electric  need  cost  no 
higher,  mile  for  mile,  than  for  a  horse-drawn  wagon. 

The  Electric  has  long  ago  proved  itself  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  than  horses  for  making  deliveries.  It  is 


now  time  for  every  business  man  to  realize  the  superiority 
of  the  Electric  to  ever})  type  of  vehicle. 

An  Electric  is  so  easy  to  run  that  any  experienced 
horse-driver  can  quickly  learn  its  simple  operation.  The 
cost  of  power  is  dectciedly  low  -  and  best  of  all,  even 
that  is  decreasing.  Tire  and  repair  expense  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Efficiency  is  gained;  economy  is  effected, 
when  Electric  Delivery  Service  is  installed. 


Interesting  literature  about  Electric  Commercial 
Vehicles  sent  gladh)  upon  request.  Write  toda}). 


Public  interest  and  private  advantage  both  favor  the  Electric  (29) 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK.  124  W.  42nd  ST.  CHICAGO 


Advertisements  in  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Buyers’  Directory  of  Manufacturers 


Analylsts  and  Chemists,  Clay. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 


Aerial  Tramways. 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Automatic  Cutters. 
Arnold-Creager  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of. 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co. 


Belts. 

American  Fabric  Belting  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Imperial  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 
American  Clay  Machry.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Tron  Wks.  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Belt  Dressing. 

Cling-Surface  Co. 

p  |  oc  ks 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co 
Blowers. 

American  Clay  Machry.  Co. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Massachusetts  Fan  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  L.  E. 
Sirocco  Eng.  Co. 

Traut^eijj  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

'  Boilers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Pfannmueller  Eng.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 

Brick-Handling  Machinery. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
American  Sandstone  Brick 
Machy.  Co. 

Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Arnold- Creager  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Brazil  Machine  &  Fdry.  Co. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Machy.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The,  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Turner,  Vaughn  Taylor  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machinery  (Dry  Press). 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm  Boyd  &  White. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 


Brick  Making  System. 
Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Bk.  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Chicago  Face  Brick  Assoc. 


Building  Brick 

Fiske  &  Co. 

Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Keystone  Clay  Pro.  Co. 
Kittanning  Clay  Pro.  Co. 
Reynoldsville  Bk.  &  T.  Co. 

Cables  and  Cableways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Cars,  Trucks  and  Turntables. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Archer  Iron  Wks. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Berg  Machy,  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Machy.  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ravmond  Co..  C.  W. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 
Castings. 

Am.  Manganese  Steel  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd. 
Canton  Fdry.  &  M.  Co. 
Nortmann-Duffke  Fdry.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Clay  Cars. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Archer  Iron  Wks. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chase  Fdry.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Industrial  Car  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Weston,  C.  J. 

Clay  Feeder. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Clay  Handling  Machinery. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Clay  Technologist. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

Clutches  (Friction). 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Coal. 

O’Gara  Coal  Co. 

Coloring. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 
Contracting  Engineers  and 
Machinists. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Browning  Eng.  Co. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Cordage. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

Crushers. 

American  Road  Machine  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate,  J.  D.,  Co. 

Freese,  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Phillips  &  McLaren. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Williams  Patent  Crusher  & 
Pul.  Co. 

Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 


Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Marion  M.  Fdry.  &  Sup.  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Markling,  C.  B. 

Raymond  Go.,  C.  W. 

Dies. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Brazil  Machine  &  Fdry.  Co. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Canton  Fdry.  &  M.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Stevenson  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Dies  (Socket  Sewer  Pipe, 
Cluster  Tile  Tuyere- Besse¬ 
mer  Convertor,  Nozzles  and 
Sleeves;  Flue-Socket  and 
Straight  Trap). 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Turner  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co. 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Machy.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 
Arnold-Creagor  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Potts* &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Williams  Patent  Crusher  & 
Pulv.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Archer  Iron  Wks. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Chase  Fdry.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Industrial  Car  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  C.  O. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  L.  E. 

Scott  Kiln  Drying  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Dry  Pans. 

American  Clay  Mach.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Stevenson  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dynamos  and  Generators. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Westinghouse  Co. 

Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Elevator  Buckets. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Sypply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 


Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Elevators  and  Conveyors. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.:  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 

Engines  and  Boilers. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Engine  Works. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co. 
Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Engineers  and  Builders  (Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Factories,  Drain 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  L.  E. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co. 
Fans. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Massachusetts  Fan  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Works  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  L.  E. 

Sirocco  Eng.  Co. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co, 
Feed  Water  Heaters. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Stewart  Heater  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 
Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Bk.  Co. 
Dover  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Federal  Clay  Pro.  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Bk.  Co 
Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co 
Maurer  &  Son. 

9t.  Louis  Vit.  &  Fire  Bk.  Co 
Fire  Brick  Coating. 
Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W. 

Fire  Proof  Building  Material. 
Chicago  Face  Bk.  Assoc. 
Davenport  Bk.  &  T.  Co. 

Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Keystone  Clay  Pro.  Co. 
Kittanning  Clay  Pro.  Co. 
Mason  City  Bk.  &  T.  Co. 
Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
Reynoldsville  Bk.  &  T.  Co. 

Fire  Extinguishers. 

Childs  &  Co..  O.  J. 
Johns-Manville  Co..  H.  W. 

Flower  Pot  Machy. 

Baird  M.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Flue  Blower. 

Marion  Machine  Fdry.  &  Sup. 
Co. 

Forgings. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fuel  Economizers. 

Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co. 

Furnace  (Kiln). 

Gas  Machy.  Co. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 

( Conf.nued  on  Page  8) 
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“The  'Pioneer'  We  Plan 
Is  the  best  known  to  man." 


“Pioneer  has  no  Peer." 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best. 

And  used  in  Clay  Products 
it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do." 


“Make  things  from  Clay  the 
'Pioneer's'  way." 

“Established  Eighteen-Sixty 
Five, 

But  growing  fast  and  much 
alive." 


Efficiency,  Durability,  Results  ARE  YOURS  if  you 
purchase  PIONEER  CLAY  MAKING  MACHINERY. 
Trouble,  Annoyance,  Delays,  Repair  Bills,  Disputes 
with  your  customers,  shutting  down  of  your  Plant,  De¬ 
lays  in  making  collections,  for  goods  sold,  are  some 
of  the  things  THAT  ARE  NOT  YOURS,  if  you  pur¬ 
chase  PIONEER  CLAY  MAKING  MACHINERY. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  No.  29 

THE  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN  CO. 

The  Clay  Machinery  Folks  of  the  United  States  and  Akron,  Ohio 


i--,,  Established-) . q0 

^kron,ohio-u.s.a 


Another  Order  for 
Eight  Carloads  of 

Clay  Working  Machinery 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Just  think  of  it — 
enough  machinery  to  cover  an  acre 
and  a  half! 

Those  manufacturers  after  visiting  the  various  Clay 
Working  Plants  of  the  United  States,  decided  on 
“Pioneer”  Clay  Working  Machinery  as  manufac¬ 
tured  by  The  Taplin, 

Rice  -  Clerkin  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Came  3,000  miles  to 
the  Show,  and  made  a 
selection  after 
inspection. 


Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 


Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall. 
Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny,  Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville.  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


Advertisements  in  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Gas  Engines. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Oo. 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Wks. 
Pfannmueller  Eng.  Co. 

Gears. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Nuttall,  R.  D. 

Schultz  &  Son.  A.  L. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Industrial  Car  Co. 

Martin  Grate  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Grey  Iron. 

Canton  Fdry.  &  M.  Co. 

Hoists. 

American  Clay  M.  Co. 

Channon  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Industrial  Car  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Raymond  Co..  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Inspection  Tests — Consultation. 
Hunt  &  Co.,  Robert  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Gas  Machy.  Co. 

Haigh,  H. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Scott  Kiln  Drying  Co. 

Smith,  Claude. 

Steadman  &  Robinson  Co. 
Swift,  E.  A. 

Kiln  Doors  and  Frames. 
Industrial  Car  Co. 

Kiln  Lugs  and  Bands 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Galdwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Industrial  Car  Co. 

Ohio  Cer.  Eng.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co..  E.  C. 

Lime  Hydrator. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Locomotive  (Steam). 
Davenport  Locomo.  Works 
Lug  (Band). 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Manganese. 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 

Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin 
Co. 

National  Paint  &  Manganese 

Co. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co. 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co. 
Massachusetts  Fan  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C  W 
Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  L.  E. 

Sirocco  Eng.  Co. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng.  Co. 
Mineral  Paint. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks 

Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K 

Mortar  Colors. 

Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Molds. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arnold-Creager  Co. 

Baird  M.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arnold-Creager  Co. 


Directory  of  Manufacturers — Continued 


Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Hilton  Sanding  Machine  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C  &  A. 

Martin  Brick  Machy.  Mfg.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Motors — Electric. 

General  El.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Westinghouse  El.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motors  (Gasoline  Haulage) 

Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Co. 


Oil  Burners. 

Schurs  Oil  Burner  Co 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

'Weller-  Mfg.  Co. 

Packings. 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W. 
Paints. 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Wks. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 


Pans — Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans, 
Clay  or  Chaser  Mills  Com¬ 
bination  Tempering  Pans. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co. 

Pallets  and  Trays. 
Industrial  Car  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Patents. 

Peck,  Hubert  E. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 
Barr  Clay  Co. 

Danville  Brick  Co. 

Deckman  Duty  B.  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  B.  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Bk.  Co. 
Pittsburg  Paving  Bk.  Co. 
Purington  Paving  B.  Co. 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 
Nortmann-Duffke  Fdry.  Co. 

Pipe  Covering. 

Johns-Manville  Co.,  H.  W. 

Portable  Track. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Industrial  Car  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Potters’  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Bonnot  Oo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Cleveland  Belting  &  Mach.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Murray  Iron  Wks.  Co. 

Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Eng  Co 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Presses — Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile, 
Nozzle  and  Sleeve,  Tuyere 
and  Shape  Brick. 

Baird  M.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co. 


Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Wks 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Cc 
Fate  &  Co.,  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Cc 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Schultz  &  Son,  A.  L. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Wks.  Cc 
Stevenson  Co. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Pulleys — Cast  Iron,  Clutch  and 
Wood. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Baird  M.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Canton  Fdry.  &  M.  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Pfannmueller  Eng.  Co. 


Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulverizers. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
American  Pulv.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Williams  Patent  Crusher  Pul. 
Co. 


Pumps — Steam 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Englehard,  Chas. 

Quartz  Glass  Articles. 

Englehard,  Chas. 

Rails,  (Frogs  and  Switches). 
Archer  Iron  Works. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Frank,  M.  K. 

Indianapolis  Frog  &  Switch 
Co. 

Industrial  Car  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.',  C.  W. 
Richardson  &  Co. 

Railway  Equipment  (Indus¬ 
trial). 

Archer  Iron  Works. 

Davenport  Loco.  Works. 
Indianapolis  Frog  &  Switch 
Co. 

Industrial  Car  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Richardson  &  Co. 

p  |  0  p 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Recording  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Son,  J.  C. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 

Rope  Preservative. 

Cling-Surface  Co. 

Roof  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope  (Wire  and  Manila), 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Am.  Sandstone  Brick  Machy. 
Co. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Schools. 

Rutgers  College. 

Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co 


Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 
Nortmann-Duffke  Fdry.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Schofield-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Semi — Steel. 

Canton  Fdry.  &  M.  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Berg  Macny.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Stevenson  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co. 

Shovels. 

H.  Channon  Co. 

Steam  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Steam  Shovels. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co 
Browning  Eng.  Co. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Thew  Auto  Shovel  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steel  Towers. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Stokers. 

Under-Feed  Stoker .  Co.  of 
America. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Cons.  Co 
Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  L.  E. 

Tile  (Interlocking). 

Ohio  Clay  Co. 

Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Brazil  Machine  &  Fdry.  Co. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co 
Fate  &  Co.,  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co 
Steele,  J.  C.,  &  Sons. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Tramways  (Aerial). 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co 
Transfer  Cars. 

Chase  Fdry.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Industrial  Car  Co. 

Trucking  Systems. 

Chase  Fdry.  &  Mfg,  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  J.  D. 

Industrial  Car  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Trucks  (Motor). 

Electric  Vehicle  Assoc,  of  A. 

T  urntables. 

Canton  Fdry.  &  M.  Co. 
Industrial  Car  Co. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Water  Tanks. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 

Wheelbarrows. 
American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Archer  Iron  Works. 

Berg  Machy.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Channon  Co..  H. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Industrial  Car  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Winding  Drums. 

American  Clay  Machy.  Co. 
Industrial  Car  Co. 

Marion  Machine,  F.  &  S.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington,  M.  Co. 

Wire  Rope. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Eq.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co 
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WELLER-MADE 


A  Hydrating  System 

of  guaranteed  capacity 

and  perfect  operation — an  improved 

system,  that  can  be  adjusted 
to  suit  any  kind  of  lime 
with  equally  good  results. 

The  W eller  Lime  Hydrator,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
permits  of  the  minimum  installation 
and  maintenance  costs. 

There  are  several  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  which  every  user  of  lime  hy- 
drators  should  learn  about.  Write 
us  for  a  detailed  description,  and 
prices. 


WELLER  Machinery  for  Brick  Plants 


WELLER  equipment  is  recognized  as  the  most  correct  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  for  elevating,  conveying  and  power-transmission  purposes  in  brick  and*  clay 
plants.  A  close  study  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  business,  together  with  our  excel¬ 
lent  manufacturing  facilities,  enables  us  to  give  definite  satisfaction  in  every  instance. 

Ask  for  our  No.  20  catalog  which  gives  full  information  on  WELLER- Made 
Spiral  Conveyors,  Belt  Conveyors,  Chain  Elevators,  Portable  Elevators,  Oil  Burners, 
and  all  kinds  of  power-transmitting  machinery.  ! 


Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


.  ti'tadKMfe 
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The  Berg  Machinery  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto  -  Ontario 
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ELWOOD  PRESS 

Built  for  Heavy 
Duty 

s 

Always  Makes 
Good 


We  Also  Handle  Everything 
Used  on  a  Brickyard 

Supplies 

Oil  Burning  Equipment 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Sold  Also  by  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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The  Raymond  777  Brick  Machine 

A  Machine  of  Wonderful  Achievement 

More  brick  and  better  brick  than  any  other  machine  of  same  rating.  Simple — 
massive — strong— entirely  self-contained,  every  part  easily  “get-at-able,”  and  a 
thoroughly  dependable  machine. 

A  Prime  Favorite  With  the  Government 

Federal,  State  and  Foreign 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clay  Working  Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


A  long  established  and  thoroughly  demonstrated ,  all  iron  and  steel,  Soft-Mud 
Brick  Machine.  Various  sizes,  styles  and  capacities  for  every  kind  of  service. 

COMMON  BRICK— FIRE  BRICK— FIRE  SHAPES 

The  Raymond  Hercules  Brick  Machine 
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The  Raymond  Continuous  Kiln 


PRODUCER  GAS  FIRED 


The  Kiln  they  are  all  talking  about  today.  The  Kiln  you  will  no  doubt  build  later 
on,  or  probably  regret  it.  The  greatest  advance  since  the  art  of  clay  burning  began. 


Put  your  kilns  on  same  systematic  and  economic  plane  as  balance  of  your  plant. 
Why  pay  double  or  treble  fuel  bills?  No  smoke — no  waste — few  repairs — high 
efficiency  —  perfect  control.  Burns  all  wares  uniformly,  regular  and  well. 

Ideal  for  Paving  Brick. 

Will  save  60%  of  your  fuel  bills. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clay  Working  Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

=  THE  FOREMOST  DRYER  OF  THE  WORLD  : 

Cast  Radiating  Plates,  the  best  radiating  material  known.  Perfect  radiation 
means  minimum  of  fuel.  Only  pure  air  in  contact  with  the  ware.  No 
scumming.  Warm  air,  cool  air  and  draft  under  perfect  control,  means  high 
efficiency — will  dry  tender  clays. 

Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer 

£  ^  <1 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard — Not  Down  to  a  Price. 99 


B0YD  BRICK  PREss 

special 

PATENtBD 

I  CH,SHOt*  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO 
I  _ _  CHICAGO 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCED-PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR— long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large — FREE  from  complicated 
parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled — Strength,  Endurance  and  Efficiency  Unsurpassed. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No. 25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the  design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <SL  White  Company 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  CHAMBERS  BRICKMAKING 

MACHINERY 


Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables 


Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  524  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter 

Cuts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  material. 
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SPEAKING  OF  DURABILITY 
WHAT  ABOUT  THE  FOLLOWING? 


Mr.  M.  F.  Williams,  Pres., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir: 

It  has  been  said  and  I  believe  truthfully,  there  is  a 
SUCKER  BORN  EVERY  MINUTE.  It  is  equally  true,  that  there 
was  a  CYCLONE  CRUSHER  PULVERIZER  WILLIAMS  born  many  years 
ago,  who  made  a  PULVERIZER  for  the  HORSEHEADS  MAN,  soon 
after  he  was  born. 

The  HORSEHEADS  MAN  has  been  trying  to  WEAR  OUT  this 
machine  during  the  past  FIFTEEN  YEARS,  but  I  begin  to 
think  this  cyclone  affair  will  be  doing  its  regular  work 
LONG  AFTER  the  HORSEHEADS  MAN  will  be  laid  on  the  SHELF. 
Now,  who  is  the  SUCKER,  WILLIAMS  or  EISENHART?  I  say 
WILLIAMS.  OTHERS  make  machines  to  SELL,  WILLIAMS  makes 
them  to  LAST  A  THOUSAND  YEARS,  and  none  but  a  sucker 
would  do  this. 

It's  all  for  fun,  but  our  pulverizer  does  as  GOOD  WORK 
TODAY,  as  it  did  during  the  past  TWELVE  OR  FIFTEEN  YEARS. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  G.  Eisenhart. 

SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE .  » 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co. 

Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo  2701  No.  Broadway  ^  ^ 

OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  347  MONADNOCK  BLDG. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  CLAY  CATALOG  No.  18  WITH  ALL  DETAILS 

Over  2,100  of  the  Williams  Hinged  Hammer  Crushers  and  Pulverizers  in  daily  operation 

Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Williams  Wet  Clay  Grinder 


The  only  machine  that  will  grind  Clay  and  Shale  from  the  bank  at  all 
times  without  choking  up. 

No  cages  to  clog  up.  Material  ground  on  steam  heated  grinding 
plates  and  discharged  freely  at  back  of  grinder. 


Hammers 

Adjustable 

Grinding 

Plates 

are  adjusted 
to 

Hammers 

while 

Mill 

is  in  operation 
by 

Hand  Wheel 
on 

Outside  of  Mill 


MINERAL 

WOOL 


Made  in 

8  sizes,  Capacities 
from 

5,000  to  300,000 
Brick 
per  day 


1  he  only 
Machine 
of  this 
Character 
Made 


“ALL  ADJUSTMENTS  PATENTED” 

Manufactured  and  Licensed  Under  97  Separate  and  Distinct  Patents 


We  have  worked  for  25  years  to  perfect  a  Wet  Clay 
and  Shale  Grinder  and  our  machine  can  now  success¬ 
fully  handle  any  clay  product  that  will  make  brick 

A  FEW  RECENT  SALES 


Puritan  Brick  Co.,  Hamden  Jc.,  O. 

No. 

3 

Gise  &  Diehl  B.  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Kreischer  Br.  Co.,  N.  Y.  City 

44 

1 

Kier  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburg 

Gehrlich  B.  &  T.  Co  ,  Wapakoneta,  O. 

44 

3 

Ft.  Wayne  Brick  Co..  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Carquineze  Brick  Co.,  Port  Costa,  Cal. 

44 

8 

Fraser-Meyers  Brick  Co.,  Ginger,  Tex. 

Lombard  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Lombard,  Ill. 

44 

1 

Herty  Cup.  Co.,  Daisy,  Tenn. 

Federal  Clay  Products  Co.,  Sandyville,  O. 


No. 

44 

II 

<1 

44 


1 

3 

3 

3 

1 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer 


Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo  ap  2701  No.  Broadway 

OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  347  M0NADN0CK  BLOG. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  CLAY  CATALOG  No.  18  WITH  ALL  DETAILS 
Over  2,100  ol  the  Williams  Hinged  Hammer  Crushers  and  Pulverizers  In  daily  operation 

Advertisements  in  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Making  high=class  ware,  from  material 
hitherto  considered  unsatisfactory,  is 
one  of  the 


The  majority  of  dry  pans  are  mighty  particu¬ 
lar  about  the  materials  they  have  to  grind  and 
mix — they  refuse  to  work  on  certain  classes  of 
materials. 

“Frost’’  Dry  Pans  are  not  particular. 

Many  shales  and  clays,  possessing  every  qual¬ 
ity  for  making  high-quality  brick,  have  been 
barred  from  use  because  ordinary  dry  pans 
could  not  work  with  them.  The  “Frost”  Dry 
Pans  will  give  the  same  uniformly  good  results 
irrespective  of  the  kind  or  quality  of  clay  or 
shale. 


Dry  Pan  Features 

Considering  that  “Frost”  Dry  Pans  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  work — and  more  of  it — and  a  greater  variety, 
and  are  not  particular  about  the  kind  of  mate¬ 
rials  fed  into  them,  they  should  be  given  the 
preference  for  installation  in  your  plant. 

True,  they  are  not  sold  on  a  cut-price  basis! 
But  the  extra  profit  they  pay  the  owner,  year 
after  year,  is  far  greater  than  the  slight  addi¬ 
tional  initial  cost. 

In  your  own  interests  write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation. 


The  Twst  Manufacturing  Co. 


Works:  Galesburg,  III. 


Chicago  Office:  112  W.  Adams  St. 
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The  INTEREST  of  the  Vitrified  Brick  Manufacturer  is  with  the  taxpayer 
_ and  property  owner — and  street  user.  _ 

build  BRICK  STREETS  weTay 

Your  demands  are  then  met.  Reasonable  in  first  cost  Lowest  in  cost  of  maintenance.  Greatest  in  satisfaction  to  the  user. 

Most  Sanitary. 

Send  for  “IDEAL  CONDITION,”  “THE  PERMANENT  ROADWAY,”  “PROPER  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRICK  STREETS.” 

SENT  FREE. 

WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Secretary 

\1  1  O  •  0*1  KltC  A  •  i*  Locomotive  Engineers  Building, 

national  raving  prick  Mtrs.  Association  Cleveland,  o. 


RAIL  BRICK 

A  SPECIALTY 


THE  NELSONVILLE 
BRICK  COMPANY 

NELSONVILLE,  -  -  OHIO 


Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS 

Samples  Free 

Address  TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Unsurpassed 
Danville  Paving  Block 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES 


Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  — — — — — — * 

THE  CELEBRATED 
EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

THE  BLOCK  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  upon  application 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILLINOIS. 


SHAWM  UT  VITRIFIED 
PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

SHAWMUT,  PA.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay 
Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


Advertisements  in  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  .4. 
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BIG  FOUR  PAVING  BLOCK 


With  a  uniform  vertical  lug  which  admits  of  easy  application  and 
flow  of  filler,  a  perfection  in  size,  shape  and  uniformity  of  quality, 
and  with  a  record  for  service  that  is  second  to  none,  the  Big  Four 
Block  makes  the  ideal  pavement  for  city  streets  and  country  roads. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 

THE  BIG  FOUR  CLAY  CO. 

City  National  Bank  Building  CANTON,  OHIO 


Alton  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works 

MONTEZUMA, 

Alton,  Illinois 

1ND. 

Marion  Pavers 

Manufacturers  of... 

Repressed  paving 

A  Strictly  High  Class 

blocks  and  Dunn 

Paving  Block 

i 

wire-cut-lug  blocks. 

i 

1  Fancy  Face 
)  Building  Brick, 

\  |  t  1 

j  Colonials, 
Antiques,  Etc. 
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PAVING 

BUILDING 


SIDEWALK 

FOUNDATION 


BRICKandBLOCK 


The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  BARR.,  Pres. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity  500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 


This  Brick  Wagon  is  Sold 


With  a  Guarantee 

Every  Martinsburg  wagon  is  sold  with  the  positive 
guarantee  that  any  broken  steel  axle — no  matter  how 
heavy  the  load  may  be,  or  what  the  circumstances  may 
be  under  which  it  failed,  we  will  replace  the  same  ab¬ 
solutely  free  of  charge. 

What  it  Does 

It  loads  in  ten  minutes — it  unloads  in  one  minute  without  chipping  a 
brick. 

It  carries  a  thousand  brick  or  as  many  more  as  the  horses  can  pull. 

It  lasts  longer  than  any  other  wagon. 

It  goes  over  bad  ground  and  under  the  most  difficult  conditions  with 
ease. 

It  costs  nothing  for  repairs. 


The  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

This  picture  shows  the  Martinsburg  in  actual  operation.  Note  how  the 
brick  are  laid  down  in  unloading.  They  can’t  chip  when  handled  this  way. 


r 


Modern 


440  Pages  260  Illustrations  $5.00  Post  Free 

THE  NEWEST  and  BEST  OF  ALL  CLAYWORK- 


Brickmaking 

By  A.  B .  SEARLE 


ING  BOOKS  prepared  by  a  famous  authority  in  clay 
products  manufacture,  qualified  to  give  the  trade  the  latest 
and  best  information  regarding  clayworking  processes. 

“BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD” 


445  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 
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Will  Purchase  Paving  Brick  Plants 

or 

Erect  New  Plants 

The  demand  for  vitrified  blocks,  while  now  unlimit¬ 
ed  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  this  condition 
will  not  continue  unless  the  best  possible  form  of 
paving  block  is  made  and  laid  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  success  of 

Wire-Cut-Lug  Block 

has  been  established  and  this  improved  paving  block 
must.be  immediately  placed  on  the  market  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

We  therefore  propose  to  acquire  by  purchase  or 
erection,  a  string  of  Modern  Plants  throughout  the 
country. 


If  you  have  suitable  shale  or  clay  for  the  manufacture 
ol  a  strictly  No,  1  vitrified  block ,  communicate  with 
us  immediately  and  furnish  full  particulars. 

F.  B.  DUNN,  -:-  Conneaut,  Ohio 
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Walter  E.  Hilton’s  Improved  Mould  Sander 

(Patent  Pending) 

No  chains,  belts  or  gears,  no  shifting  lever.  No  extra  moulds. 
Mould  always  ready  to  be  taken  out  at  the  proper  time.  Impossible 
to  break  a  mould.  Light  running,  almost  balanced  in  all  positions. 

For  circulars  and  prices  explaining  it  more  thoroughly,  write 

Hilton  Sanding  Machine  Company 

253  W.  Front  St.,  DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 


“STAG”  BRAND 
Manganese  Steel  Castings 

EDGAR  ALLEN  AMERICAN  MANGANESE  STEEL  CO. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  New  Castle,  Del. 


J  M  Asbestos  and  Magnesia  Products 


Asbestos  Roofing  High  Temperature  Cement 

High  Pressure  Pipe  Covering  Sea  Rings  for  Piston  Rods 

Permanite  Sheet  Packing  Brake  Lining 

Kearsarge  Gaskets  Fire  Extinguishers,  etc 

Write  for  Catalog 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

_ New  York  and  every  large  city 


POWER  PLANTS  COMPLETE 

CORLISS  ENGINES.  WATER-TUBE  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
No.  65-B 


Murray  Iron  Works  Co.  burlington^'iowa 


EXHAUST J.INLET  EXHAUST  1  OUTLET 


THE  OTIS 

Tubular  Feed  Water 
Heater,  Oil  Separator 
and  Purifiers 

is  not  an  experiment  but  a  tried  and 
trusted  appliance  that  the  makers  are 
not  afraid  to 

GUARANTEE 

To  heat  the  feed  water  to  the  boiling 
■point  (210  to  212  degrees)  with  the  ex- 
haust  steam  without  causing  amy  back 
pressure,  also  to  extract  the  oil  from 
the  exhaust,  so  that  the  exhaust  steam 
after  being  passed  through  the  heater 
can  be  used  for  other  heating  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  water  of  condensation 
for  the  heating  system  be  returned  to 
the  boiler  without  the  additonal  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  eliminator. 


We  are  so  sure  of  the  OTIS  that  we 
agree  to  pay  all  cost  of  a  trial— freight, 
cartage,  piping,  etc.— if  it  fails  to  do 
all  we  claim  for  it. 


Catalogue  and  Prices  at  Your  Service 

The  Stewart  Heater  Company, 


33  EAST  DELEVAN  AVENUE 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline  Haulage  Motors 


UNDERGROUND  TYPE. 


Over  30  different  com¬ 
panies  using  these  motors 
for  their  main  haulage. 

Write  for  Bulletins. 

GEO.  D.  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Rochelle,  Illinois 
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How  Electric  Motors  Save  You  Money 

When  you  buy  electric  power  for  your  motors  you  use  and  pay  for  only  enough 
current  at  any  instant  to  do  the  instant’s  work. 

If  the  clay  machine  is  running  at  constant  speed  the  motor  will  consume  more  or 
less  current  at  any  instant  as  maybe  necessary  to  maintain  its  constant  speed.  When 
the  machine  shuts  down  your  power  bill  for  it  stops.  You  get  profitable  product  for 
every  bit  of  current  you  pay  for.  '  . 


How  Mechanical  Drive  Wastes  Your  Money 

^  .  cl*4#  *C,  1  '  ■  „J  !*  -  •  ^  i;* 

Long  line  shafts  with  their  great  friction  must  be  turned  over  whether  one  or  all 
the  clay  machines  are  running.  If  your  building  settles  a  trifle  without  your  noticing 
it,  or  the  floor  load  above  is  changed,  the  line  shaft  hangers  are  often  moved  out  of  line 
and  the  power  bill  for  turning  that  line  shaft  increases  enormously. 

G-E  Motors  Save  You  Money 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  a  motor  specially  applicable  to  each  machine 
used  in  the  clay  industry,  a  controller  for  each  motor  and  expert  engineers  to  combine 
them  properly. 

The  records  of  operation  of  G-E  motors  in  clay  plants  in  all  parts  of  this  country 
show  continuous  operation  with  minimum  attention,  mechanically  strong  construction 
and  large  overload  capacity. 

Write  today  for  new  Bulletin  4929 


General  Electric  Company 

Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 


Principal  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Sales  Offices  in  the  following  Cities 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala 
Boise,  Idaho. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chattanooga.  Term. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Columbus.  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Detroit,  Mich.  (Off. of  Sol’g 


Erie,  Pa. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Agt.) 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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WIRE-ROPE 

AND 

AERIAL  WIRE-ROPE 
TRAMWAYS 

View  shows  a  B.  &  B.  Pat.  Automatic 
Aerial  Wire-Rope  Tramway  which  trans¬ 
ports  800  tons  daily  a  distance  of  1300  feet 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  lc.  per  ton.  This  tram¬ 
way  is  equipped  with  G.  &  S.  Pat.  Auto¬ 
matic  Self- Dumping,  Self  -  Righting  and 
Self-Lock  Buckets. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  16 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BRANCHES:  76  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  Seattle,  Wash. 


oldest  established  sew¬ 
er  pipe  machinery 
manufacturers  in  the  United 
States 

First  to  make  a  solid  socket  Die. 


Presses 

Dies 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet) 


Mills  (Chaser  and  Combination) 


Elevators 

Feeders 

Screens 


Complete  Equipment 


The  Turner  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Chicago  Cable  Address :  WINFIELD 


Long  Distance  Telephone:  HARRISON  754 

BRICK 

and  Clay  Record 

A  Semi-Monthly  Record  of  the  JVorld's  Progress  in  Clay  working 

. 

(Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  January  2,  1911,  at  the  Postoffice  at  Chicago,  Ill., 

under  Act  of  March  3,  1879.) 

Copyright,  1911,  By  KENFIELD-LEACH  COMPANY 


Volume  XL  JUNE  IS,  1912  Number  12 


PUBLISHED  BY 

Kenfield-Peach  Co.,  445 

Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  • 

One  Year  (24  Numbers)  North  America  (except  Canada)  -  -  -  $1.00 

Canada  and  All  Foreign  Countries  (24  Numbers)  ....  2.00 

The  above  rate  includes  the  payment  of  postage  by  us.  All  subscriptions  commence  with 
the  issue  last  out  when  the  order  is  received  unless  otherwise  specified. 

How  to  Analyze  Clay 

Seger’s  Collected 

A  PRACTICAL  WORK 

FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN 

Works 

An  aid  to  beginners  and  full  instructions  for  making 
clay  analysis.  64  pages  with  Illustrations. 

contains  304  pages.  Bound  in  silk 
cloth.  Size  6x9  in.  Price  $3.50, 

BY 

HOLDEN  M.  ASHBY 

postpaid 

PRICE 

A  mine  of  knowledge  containing 
many  nuggets  of  valuable 

$1.00 

clayworking  experience. 

POSTPAID 

KENFIELD-LEACH  CO. 

KENFIELD-LEACH  CO, 

Chicago 

Chicago 
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Westinghouse  Motor  Drive 
Saves  Its  Cost  Within  14  Months 
In  a  Clay  Working  Plant 

A  COMPARISON  between  the  cost  of  power  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  clay  products  in  a 
plant  equipped  with  Westinghouse  motor  drive  and 
the  cost  to  produce  approximately  the  same  amount 
when  steam  drive  is  used,  shows  clearly  the  economy 
of  the  Westinghouse  drive. 

With  steam  drive,  the  monthly  expense  for 
power  and  heat  is  $286.  With  Westing¬ 
house  motor  drive,  the  expense  was  $131, 
a  Saving  of  $156  per  month  or  $1,860  a 
year — which  was  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  motor  installation! 

This  saving  is  due  to  the  high  efficiency  of 
Westinghouse  motors  and  to  the  elimination  of 
line  shaft  and  belt  friction  losses. 

But  the  increase  in  production  resulting  from 
the  use  of  Westinghouse  motor  drive  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  decrease  in  power  expense. 
This  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  shut  downs  and  the  ma¬ 
chines  run  at  practically  constant  speed  under  all  rated  loads.  Increases  of  from 
5  to  20  per  cent  in  production  have  been  obtained. 

Westinghouse  apparatus  produces  these  results  because  it  is  correctly  de¬ 
signed  and  because  Westinghouse  engineers  know  how  to  apply  it  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Let  the  Westinghouse  experts  come  to  your  plant  ana  outline  a  system  of  drive  that  will 
give  you  maximum  production  for  the  least  expense.  Write  to  Dept.  9  today  requesting 

an  interview. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Sand-Lime 

Brick 

Machinery 


SAND-LIME  BRICK  BUILDING. 


Some  of  the  very  best  buildings  of  the  country  are  being  built  of  Sand-Lime  brick.  The  high  class 
of  buildings,  of  which  this  type  of  brick  is  a  part,  indicates  the  excellence  of  the  quality  of  Sand-Lime 
brick.  No  brick  present  a  better  appearance  and  few  if  any  have  a  more  lasting  quality.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  both  Germany  and  America  have  adopted  these  brick  as  standard  and  the  popularity  of  Sand- 
Lime  brick  is  increasing. 


In  certain  localities  it  is  the  only  brick  which  can  be  made  and  its  production  is  a  source  of  great 
profit. 


We  are  building  a  complete  line  of  Sand-Lime  brick  machinery;  from  the  heaviest  presses  to  the 
smallest  appliances  we  are  making  a  complete  line  embodying  in  each  machine  and  appliance  our  well- 
known  excellence  of  construction  and  design.  We  also  build  machines  of  varying  capacity,  so  that,  no 
matter  what  capacity  is  required,  we  can  supply  exactly  the  machinery  needed. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
printed  matter  and  particulars,  relative 
to  any  Sand-Lime  brick  machinery  you 
may  require  or  will  design  and  equip, 
complete  plants.  If  you  are  interested 
please  let  us  hear  from  you  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

THE 

AMERICAN  CLAY 
MACHINERY  CO. 


Willoughby, 

Ohio 


LOADING  A  HARDENING  CYLINDER. 


The  Greatest  Paving  Brick  Machine 

The  greatest  Paving  Brick  plants  in  the  country — the  plants  where  capacity 
and  quality  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  and 
methods  are  installed  to  raise  the  clay  trade  to  its  highest  plane  of  quality. 
In  such  plants  the  No.  65  Auger  Machine  here  shown  is  doing  its  part  towards 
elevating  and  enriching  the  business.  In  all  cases  where  the  No.  65  Machine 
has  been  installed,  it  attains  the  highest  record  of  capacity  ever  known  in 
these  plants,  and  without  sacrificing  the  quality.  Here,  then,  is  a  machine  that 
has  made  good  and  will  make  good  wherever  it  is  installed.  Where  machines 
of  less  capacity  are  desired  we  have  them  embodying  the  same  high  grade  of 
excellent  construction  which  makes  them  able  to  run  up  to  and  beyond  their 
rated  output.  No  matter  what  machinery  or  appliance  you  may  want,  and  no 
matter  for  what  process  or  product  you  may  want  it,  so  long  as  it  is  used  in 
the  clay  trade,  we  can  supply  it. 

The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine  is  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  Paving  Brick  and  other 
clay  products.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is  high  class  throughout,  the  material  used  is  of 
the  best  quality  and  the  workmanship  of  the  highest  standard.  The  Machine  is  built  with  a  high 
factor  of  safety.  Full  description  on  request. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


,sy.r::  ■  ” . i. 


“WORLD’S  BEST  PAVING  BRICK  MACHINERY.” 


A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS 
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THE 

HAIGH  NEW 
SYSTEM 
CONTINUOUS 


Jr 


KILN 


BUCYRUS.  O., 
U.S.A, 


THE 

HAIGH  NEW 
SYSTEM 
CONTINUOUS 
KILN 


To  successfully  and  economically  burn  your  product  are  important  features  in  the 
operation  of  your  plant. 

The  Haigh  Continuous  Kiln  is  particularly  adapted  for  burning  all  kinds  of  clay 
products.  Because  of  the  advantageous  principles  embodied  in  the  Haigh  Kiln,  your 
products  can  be  more  economically  burned  than  in  any  other  kiln.  The  economy  applies 
not  only  to  the  fuel  required  but  also  to  the  high  percentage  of  No.  1  Product  and  the 
economy  in  handling  the  ware  in  and  out  of  the  kiln.  The  advancing  heat  feature  of  the 
Haigh  Kiln  makes  it  possible  to  burn  a  kiln  with  not  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  fuel  re¬ 
quired  in  other  kilns  and  the  finished  product  is  much  superior.  The  Haigh  Kiln  is  in 
daily  successful  operation  on  hundreds  of  yards  in  this  and  other  countries.  Persons  in¬ 
terested  will  be  furnished  names  of  satisfied  users  of  the  Haigh  Kiln.  Plans  and  estimates 
of  this  best  of  all  burning  systems  will  be  furnished. 

Messrs.  H.  Haigh  and  L.  Haigh  are  a  part  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany  organization  and  will  be  pleased  to  consult  with  you  about  your  burning  problems. 

We  also  build  waste  heat  dryers  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  economical  use  in 
connection  with  the  Haigh  kiln.  We  are  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  Clay  Work¬ 
ing  Machinery  and  appliances,  our  line  including  everything  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  every  class  of  Clay  Products  by  all  processes.  Our  new  No.  90  catalogue,  just  issued, 
is  a  peerless  piece  of  printing  and  is  a  veritable  Clayworkers’  Encyclopedia.  Nothing  in 
any  way  approaching  this  catalogue  was  ever  before  issued  to  the  Clay  Trade  of  the  world. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

t 

.  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clay  working  Machinery  In  the  world.  And  much  the  best 
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“WORLD’S  BEST  PAVING  BRICK  MACHINERY.” 


- - - 

The  Question  of  Quality  Solved 


The  Eagle 

IS  NOT  THE  ONLY 
REPRESS  BUILT, 
BUT  IT  IS— 

The  only  Repress  giving  un¬ 
questioned  satisfaction. 

The  only  Repress:  never 
thrown  out  for  incompetency. 

The  only  Repress  receiving 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
trade. 

The  only  Repress  where  re¬ 
pair  bills  are  the  exception. 

The  only  Repress  without  a 
superior. 

The  only  Repress  built  for 
service  rather  than  to  sell  at 
a  profit. 

The  only  Repress  where  the 
profit  is  greater  to  the  buyer 
than  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  only  Repress  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  constant  use  for  years 
without  a  cent  for  repairs. 

The  only  Repress  that  “Never 
Disappoints.” 


When  all  represses  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance. 

When  all  presses  have  been  through  the  stress  of  clay  grind. 
When  the  daily  record  of  bricks  has  been  checked  for  each  press 
When  the  quality  of  the  work  is  compared. 

When  the  repair  bills  have  been  audited  and  paid. 


When  these  and  a  lot  of  other  important  points  have 
been  considered  it  will  be  found  that  The  Eagle 
Repress  is  far  and  away  the  best  repress  on  the 
market  and  a  cheaper  press,  in  the  long  run, 
than  two  of  most  any  other  kind. 

The  Eagle  Repress  is  first  of  all  built  upon  quality. 
It  has  the  attributes  in  building  and  operation 
which  have  won  it  a  world-wide  reputation  and 
which  have  and  always  will  maintain  it  as  the 

world’s  leading  and  best  Repress. 

The  first  Eagle  Repress  built  years  ago  is  still  in 
satisfactory  operation,  a  glowing  testimonial  of 
Eagle  quality  and  performance. 

For  paving  and  face  brick  there  is  no  press  which 
will  give  the  daily  and  yearly  output  of  the 
Eagle  at  anywhere  near  as  low  cost. 

In  a  word,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  pinning  your 
faith  to  the  Eagle  Repress.  It  belongs  to  a  wor¬ 
thy  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  line.  It  is  “Built  Right  and  Runs 
Right”  and,  what  is  more,  it  keeps  at  it  day  in 
and  day  out  without  repairs. 

Send  for  full  particulars  about  the  Eagle.  We  also 
build  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  for 
the  manufacture  of  Clay  Products  by  all 
processes. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 


June  15,  1912. 
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“Brick  and  Clay  Record”  Ads  are  B-esult  Producers.  Cash,  must  accompany  all  orders. 

One  half  inch  (15  to  20  words)  $1.00  per  insertion.  One  inch  (25  to  40  words)  $2.00  per  insertion. 

$2.00  per  insertion  for  each  additional  inch. 


Opportunities  to  Purchase  or  Lease  Clayworking  Plants  Cheap 

■  ■  J  !  '  '  '  '  '  — .  "  '« 


Sale  of  Brick  Kiln  Patent. 

United  States  Patent  for  “Downdraft 
Continuous  Brick  Kiln”  numbered  719,- 
974,  issued  to  Alfred  Yates,  February  3, 
1903;  now  owned  by  the  Eastern  Terra 
Cotta  Brick  and  Tile  Company  will  be 
sold  at  Public  Auction  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  No.  70  State  St.,  room  63,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  on  July  10,  1912,  at  3  P.  M., 
in  pursuance  to  a  decree  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts  for  the  County 
of  Suffolk,  by  Daniel  A.  Rollins,  Special 
Master.  Terms,  one-third  of  purchase 
price  at  time  of  sale,  remainder  upon  de¬ 
livery  of  papers.  For  particulars  apply 
to:  Daniel  A.  Rollins,  Special  Master, 
28  School  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  6-2-2-P. 


Brickyard  For  Sale. 

The  brickyard  and  plant  of  The  Ful- 
tonham  Brick  Company  will  be  sold  at 
public  auction  on  the  premises,  at  Ful- 
tonham,  Ohio,  on  the  Zanesville  &  West¬ 
ern  Railway,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  Friday, 
June  28th,  1912.  The  plant  is  completely 
equipped  and  in  running  order,  having 
capacity  of  50,000  brick  per  day.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  apply  to  C.  T.  Marshall, 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

6-2 


For  Lease. 

A  new  and  well  equipped,  stiff-mud, 
fire  clay,  face  brick  plant.  Good  loca¬ 
tion.  Wire  cut,  repress  and  matt  brick 
in  any  color  desired.  Must  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  face-brickmaker.  Give  reference, 
age  and  experience.  Address:  2-2-H, 
care  this  paper.  2-2-P 


For  Sale. 

The  tile  and  brick  plant  at  Woodson, 
Morgan  Co.,  Ill.  All  modern  buildings 
and  up-to-date  machinery,  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  and  doing  a  fine  business.  For 
particulars,  address:  A.  M.  Walker, 
Louisiana,  Mo.  5-4-P 


Capital  Wanted. 

I  have  one  of  the  best  shale  deposits 
located  near  Vancouver,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Can.,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  for  vitrified  paving,  sewer  and 
dry  pressed  brick,  also  partition  and 
drain  tile. 

Property  located  on  water  front  with 
excellent  harbor,  adjacent  to  the  largest 
coal  mines  in  British  Columbia. 

Unlimited  demand  for  all  the  above 
articles  with  practically  no  competition 
locally. 

No.  1  small  2}A  inch  paving  brick  com¬ 
mand  $30.00  per  M.,  sewer  brick,  $20.00, 
pressed  brick,  $30.00  to  $40.00,  six  inch 
tile  $25.00  to  $30.00,  and  3  and  4  inch 
partition  tile  $70.00  to  $90.00  per  M. 

Will  take  stock  for  this  property  with 
responsible  parties  who  will  want  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  to  erect  an  up-to-date  plant 
or  will  sell  same  outright  for  cash.  For 
further  particulars  address,  N.  C.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  3806  Eighth  Ave.,  South,  Seattle, 
Wash.  6-27-F. 


For  Sale. 

200  brick  cars,  20,000  foot  pallets,  3 
boilers  and  stack  and  20  tons  perpen¬ 
dicular  iron.  Address:  Geo.  H.  Gynn, 
Cleveland,  O.  6-2-1 


For  Sale  or  Trade. 

Good  common  brick  plant  at  county 
seat,  2,000  population.  No  other  plant 
in  county.  Address:  First  Nat.  Bank, 
Hebron,  Neb.  6-2-1. 


Wanted — Brick  and  Tile  Plant. 

Southern  Illinois  city  desires  corres¬ 
pondence  with  brick  and  tile  manufac¬ 
turer  wishing  to  enlarge  plant  and  se¬ 
cure  new  capital.  Cheap  fuel;  three  great 
railroads;  enterprising  city.  Address  6- 
J.  D.  care  this  paper.  6-2-1. 


For  Sale. 

Whole  or  part  interest  in  a  good,  mod¬ 
ern,  up-to-date  brick  and  tile  plant  in  a 
live  growing  town  in  Ohio.  Good  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  with  ready  market  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  brick  and  tile  that  can  be 
manufactured  with  the  present  equip¬ 
ment.  If  desired,  capacity  can  be  in¬ 
creased  with  but  little  expense,  and  no 
trouble  will  be  experienced  in  disposing 
of  the  increased  product,  there  being  no 
other  brick  plants  near.  Good  reasons 
for  selling  out.  If  interested,  address: 
6-B,  care  of  this  paper.  6-TF 

For  Sale. 

One  3-kiln  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  Every¬ 

thing  new  and  most  modernly  equipped. 
Good  clay  and  excellent  market.  Bad  health 
reason  for  selling.  Address  8-R  B.  C., 
care  of  “Brick.”  8-1 

Wanted. 

To  trade  hand  dry  press  machine,  for 
hoisting  engine  without  boiler.  Address: 

6-B.  B.,  care  this  paper.  6-2-1-P. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted. 

Business  manager  for  a  plant  manu¬ 
facturing  paving  and  face  brick.  Plant 
has  a  competent  superintendent.  Man¬ 
ager’s  duties  will  include:  sales,  cred¬ 
its  and  collections,  and  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business.  Good  opening 
for  a  man  with  an  established  record 
who  can  give  unquestioned  reference. 
Address:  6,  Business  Manager,  care  this 
paper.  6-2 

Wanted. 

Good,  first-class  man,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  manufacturing  paving  brick, 
to  handle  patent  attachment  for  manu¬ 
facturing  lug  without  repressing.  Must 
have  good  idea  of  cost  of  manufacturing 
and  be  able  to  interview  managers  and 
owners.  Good  salary  to  right  man.  Ad¬ 
dress:  6-B'.  A.,  care  this  paper.  6-2-1. 


Advertisements  in  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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DESIGNERS 


rautuirin 


WAS®  HEAT 
DRYING 


BUILDERS 


OF 


COMPLETE  CLAYWORKING  PLANTS 


CONSULTING  CLAY  WORKS  ENGINEERS 
DRYER  SPECIALISTS 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Company 


So.  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Wanted. 

Position  as  superintendent,  by  prac¬ 
tical  man,  up-to-date  in  fire  and  face 
brick,  hollow  block  and  tile.  Employed 
but  desire  change;  excellent  references. 
Address:  6-B.  C.,  care  this  paper. 

6-2-1-P. 


Wanted — Position  as  Burner. 

In  northwest  or  Canada,  for  periodic 
kilns;  vitrified  or  other  ware.  Will  give 
results  or  no  wages  asked.  Address: 
6-F,  care  this  paper.  6-3-P 


Tile  and  Brick-Making 
Equipment 

Machinery  and  Supplies 


For  Sale. 

Martin  “A”  soft-mud  brick  machine, 
compound  disintegrator  and  crusher, 
shafting,  pulleys  and  belts.  Used  only 
three  years.  Barton  T.  Fell,  Trenton, 
N.  J. _ 4-tf. 

For  Sale. 

Hercules  soft-mud  brick  machine,  turn¬ 
tables,  Pulsometer  pump,  35  h.  p.  steam 
engine.  All  in  good  condition.  W.  E. 
Lyon  &  Co.,  Carthage,  Ill.  4-tf 

For  Sale. 

Steele’s  No.  2  auger  machine  and  auto¬ 
matic  end  cut;  8  ft.  pug  mill  and  25  h.  p. 
engine.  Wanted — 400  steel  pallets,  10x34. 
Kenilworth  Bk.  Wks.,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

6-2-1-P. 


Position  Wanted. 

Mine  superintendent,  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  managing  clay  and  coal  mines. 
Can  furnish  best  of  references.  Former 
employers  will  testify  to  record  for  get¬ 
ting  best  results'  at  lowest  costs.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Wm.  Bidleman,  Wellsville,  Mo. 

6-2-1-P. 

Position  Wanted. 

By  experienced  brickmaker,  as  super¬ 
intendent  or  burner,  understands  making 
and  burning  of  all  kinds  of  brick.  Best 
of  references.  Wm.  Godwin,  1308  Jones 
St.,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  6-2-1-P. 

Superintendent  Seeks  Change. 

Accustomed  to  brick  and  terra  cotta 
trade  in  all  its  branches.  Knows  the 
business  from  clay  pit  to  office.  No.  1 
kiln  burner,  and  have  always  made  good. 
Best  of  references  as  to  ability.  Ad¬ 
dress:  6-C,  care  this  paper.  6-TF 


For  Sale — Machinery. 

We  offer  special  prices  for  a  limited 
time  on  one  Victor  repress,  steam  silica 
press,  single  die  hand  repress.  Address: 
Box  8-A,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.” 

For  Sale. 

1  lot  48  in.  chilled  clay  rolls.  1  60 
h.  p.  Columbus  gasoline  engine.  1  66  in. 
by  32  ft.  Cummer  self  contained  dryer, 
with  automatic  stoker.  All  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  used  six  months  only.  Address: 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Central  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3-2-TF. 


Steel  Rails 

All  sections  New  and  Relaying. 

In  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 

Second-hand  rails  cut  to  any  length  de¬ 
sired  for  all  purposes. 

M.  K.  Frank,  Pittsburg,  Ps. 


FOR  SALE 

70  ton  Vulcan  steam  shovel, 
equipped  with  locomotive  fire 
box  boiler,  steel  boom,  3  sets 
of  engines,  2  yd.  dipper. 

Fine  condition — ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  and  service. 

Will  sell  at  a  big  bargain. 

Pfannmueller  Engineering  Co. 

3701-3-5-7  So.  Ashland  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Mention  “BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD”  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 


For  Sale. 

One  Chambers  cutter.  Write  to  Pat¬ 
erson  Clay  Products  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

6-2-1. 


SPECIAL 


Wanted. 

All  Steam  Users  to  do  without  using 
any  kind  of  compounds  or  chemicals  and 
still  have  clean  boilers.  Write  “Otis,” 
No.  390  Norfolk  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1-12-X 


Inventions  Protected 
Trade  Marks 

Registered 
Patents  Investigated 

Established  1895. 

HUBERT  E.  PECK,  Patent  Attorney 
635  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MACHINERY  WANTED 


Wanted. 

Fifty  second-hand  double  deck  steel 
drier  cars,  3  ft.  x  7  x  24  in.  gauge.  Atlas, 
Industrial  or  Cleveland  preferred.  Good 
condition.  Oconee  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Milledgeville,  Ga.  6-2-1. 


Patents 


Wanted. 

100  double-deck  dryer  cars  complete, 
24  inch  gauge;  state  lowest  price  deliv¬ 
ered.  Would  consider  second  hand  cars 
if  in  good  shape.  O.  Struble,  Forest 
Lake,  Minn.  6-2-1-P. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  oi 

PRECIPITATED 


Carbonate 


G&S 


ofBarytes 


The  only  preventive  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration  on  facing  brick  and  terra  cotta; 
neutralizing  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  clay 
and  water.  Orders  Filled  from  Stock 
Without  Delay. 

Red  Slip  Clay. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application 

GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712  205  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Clay 
Products  Manufacturers  and  others  to 
our 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shop 

which  is  in  position  to  make  up 

Iron  Castings  to  Replace  Broken  or 
Worn  Out  Parts  of  Machinery,  Dies, 
Drier  Cars,  Screen  Plates,  Etc. 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 

Sewer  Covers  and  Sanitary  Castings 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Company, 

Suite  1026  Stock  Exchange  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Write  us  for  particulars  of  our  plan. 


A  NEW  BOOK 


OF  PRACTICAL  VALUE  TO  ALL 
:  :  :  :  :  CLAY  WORKERS 


Coloring  and  Decoration 
of  Ceramic  Ware 

By  .A  lejc  Brongniart 

With  Notes  and  additions  by  Alphonse  Slavetat.  Translated  from,  the  French. 

The  writings  of  Brongniart  mark  an  epoch  in  ceramic  literature,  and 
are  now  for  the  first  time  offered  in  book  form  in  English.  Any  clay 
worker  who  is  in  any  way  interested  in  ceramic  ware,  glazes  or  enam¬ 
els  will  find  this  work  a  perfect  mine  of  information.  Hundreds  of  re- 
ceipts for  making  and  applying  colors,  glazes  and  enamels,  firing,  etc. 

Bound  in  Cloth — 200  Pages 

By  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  to  any  address  in  the  world  £ 2.00 

Kenfield- Leach  Company,  HE"*  Chicago 


FROGS,  SWITCHES,  CROSSINGS 

Stands  and  P ortable  I  rack  for  all  weights  of  rail 
for  Quarries,  Brick  and  Tile  Yards,  Industrial 
Plants  and  Contractors'  use. 


Catalogue  and  prices  upon  request 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SWITCH  &  FROG  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
Sales  Offices 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Spokane,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


REBUILT  BOILERS  AND  ENGINES. 

Engines — Corliss. 

18x42  Lane  &  Bodley,  18x36  Ohio 
heavy  duty,  16x42  Allis,  14x36  Sioux 
City,  12x30  Lane  &  Bodley,  12x30  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

Engines — Automatic. 

14J4x24  Buckeye,  11x16x12  Buffalo 
Compound,  13}4xl5  Taylor,  13x16  Atlas, 
13x12  Harrisburg-Ideal,  13x12  Phoenix, 
12x14  Green,  12x12  Armington  &  Sims, 
11x16  Atlas,  8x14  Noyes. 

Engines — Throttling. 

18x24  Atlas,  14x18  Sinker-Davis,  14x14 
Lewis  vertical,  12x16  Reed,  12x14 
Brownell,  10x16  Bass,  10x12  Atlas,  9x13 
Lane  &  Bodley,  8x10  Erie,  6x8  Indus¬ 
trial. 

B  oilers — Stationary. 

72x18,  66x16  high  pressure,  72x18 

standard,  72x16,  66x18,  60x16,  60x14, 

54x14,  48x14,  44x14,  44x12,  42x12,  36x12, 
etc. 

Boilers — Fire  Box. 

100,  80,  60,  50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12, 
10  and  8  h.  p.,  etc. 

Boilers — Vertical. 

50,  40,  35,  30,  25,  20,  16,  12,  10,  8,  5  and 
3  h.  p.,  etc. 

Heaters. 

All  sizes  open  and  closed. 

Pumps. 

All  sizes,  single  and  duplex. 

Electrical. 

30  k.  w.  generator,  direct  connected  to 
8x10  Skinner  engine;  20  k.  w.  generator, 
direct  connected  to  8x10  Economic  en¬ 
gine;  18  k.  w.  belted  generator. 

Miscellaneous. 

Saw  mills,  lath  .mills,  edgers,  cutoff 
saws,  resaws,  blowers,  exhaust  fans, 
tanks,  etc. 

Write  for  list.  Also  full  assortment 
of  new  machinery. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
“Leader”  Injectors  and  Jet  Pumps. 
Send  for  circular. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

12-tf 
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IN  the  loading,  hauling  and  unloading  of  Brick  or  Clay  Products,  the  utility,  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  Durable  Dayton  motor  Truck  is  unquestioned. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  tell  the  story.  We  manufacture  2,  3  and  5  ton  motor  trucks 
with  specially  designed  dumping  bodies. 

Leading  brick  concerns  are  adopting  the  Durable  Dayton  truck.  If  you  are  interested  in 
quick  and  dependable  delivery  of  your  product,  write  us. 

Complete  illustrated  catalog  for  the  asking. 

The  Dayton  Auto  Truck  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Factory  Branch: — 1700  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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ORIGINAL 

S&css 


DRYING 

and 

BURNING 


ORIGINAL 


Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

THE  ORIGINAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  APPLYING  AIR  UNDER 
PRESSURE  TO  BRICK  KILNS 

Will  cut  your  fuel  bill  half  in  two 
No  expense  for  maintenance 
Less  labor  in  burning 

Will  burn  all  hard,  uniform  brick  from  top  to  bottom 
Write  for  catalog. 

John  C.  Boss  Company  Elkhart,  Indiana 

MONGER  BUILDING 
(Infringers  will  be  Prosecuted) 


ORIGINAL 

ffiess 


DRYING 

and 

BURNING 


PYROMETERS 


Stationary,  portable  and 
recording  Pyrometers  to 
1200 
and 

3000 
degrees 


THE  BROWN  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


An  Oil  Burning  System 

Of  the  Tate- Jones  type  saves  time,  labor  and  fuel, 
and  insures  a  very  uniform  product.  It  is  easy  to 
install  and  has  many  advantages  over  any  other  type. 

Let  us  explain  it  to  you. 

Tate- Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Absolute  Control  of  Temperatures  in  all  Kinds  of  Kilns  and  Furnaces 
Heraeus  Le  Chatclier 

PYROMETER 

Recommended  by  the  highest  authorities 

For  measuring  temperature  between  0  and  1600  deg.  Celsiao,  equal  to  2920  deg.  Fahrenheit. 
Successfully  used  in  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick,  Pressed  Brick,  TerraCotta, 
Pottery,  Porcelain,  Stoneware,  Chamotte,  Cement,  Glass,  Iron  and  Steel  and  other  metals, 
particularly  for  Hardening  and  Annealing,  also  for  Molten  Metals,  Cartridges  and  Ammunition. 
Chemicals.  Gas,  Accumulators;  and  by  Boiler  Inspectors,  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Heraeus  Patented  Electrical  Furnaces 

For  Laboratory  and  Experimental  Use. 

Fused  Silica  Ware  of  Every  Description  at  Moderate  Prices 
Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  Articles 

<- f  every  description.  This  Heraeus  Patented  Fused  Quartz  Glass  is  not  affected  by  any  changes  of 
tomprrnturo.  whatsoever,  and  the  Co -efficient  of  expansion  is  only  1-17  that  of  platinum.  It  is 
..f  the  utmost  importance  for  all  purposes  where  the  above  qualities  are  essential.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  Pamphlets  and  References  on  Application 

CHARLES  ENGELHARD,  ao^nianTsL? n!w  york CITY 


THE  RICHARDSON-LOVEJOY 
ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examination  of  Properties 
Clay  Testing  . 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions 
Plants  Designed,  Construction  Superintended 
and  Operations  Directed 
Driers,  Furnaces,  Kilns 
Remodeling  Old  Plants  Given  Special  Attention 
Development  of  New  Lines  of  Products 

Pamphlet,  “ Ceramic  Engineering.”  Free 


SEE  WHERE  THE  ARROW  POINTS— 

it  Shows  the  Simple,  Effective  Door  Frame  Connection  of  the 

TECKT0NIUS  LUG 


It  is  “Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish”  to  try  and  adapt  some  home¬ 
made,  troublesome,  unsafe,  makeshift  for  banding  your  kilns. 
The  Tecktonius  Lug  is 

Cheaper,  Stronger, 

Safer,  Neater. 

Easier  Attached  and 
Lasts  as  Long  as  the  Bands 


Write  for  our  booklet  “Lug  Facts’’ 

E.  C.  TECKTONIUS  MFG.  CO. 

Racine  Junction,  Wis. 
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How  To  Burn  Cheap  Coals 


The  Martin  Grate 


Company 

347  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  ton  of  slack  coal  can  be  made  to  produce  as  much  heat  as  a  ton  of  high, 
grade  coal  with  the  ordinary  grate. 

The  WISE  ONES  have  adopted  this  system  and  are  saving  up  to  25  per 
cent  on  their  fuel  bills.  WHY  NOT  YOU? 

Learn  the  RIGHT  WAY  to 
burn  cheap  coal  and  save 
money.  A  booklet  telling 
you  just  HOW  it  is  done 
will  be  sent  FREE. 


Why  waste  money  for  fuel  and  repairs 
unnecessarily  ? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  use  cheap 
coals  satisfactorily,  and  that  is 
through  the  use  of  the 

Martin  Anti  -  Friction 
Rocking  Grate 

The  Martin  Grate  is  fool-proof.  It  has 
merits  in  which  you  will  be  interested. 
Write  now  for  particulars,  and  let  us 
tell  you  all  about  it  and  just  what  it 
will  save  yen.  Adjustable  for  all 
grades  and  sizes  of  coals. 


MASSACHUSETTS  FANS 

FOR  CLAY  WORKING  PLANTS 


E  make  a  new  friend  every 
time  we  sell  a 

Waste  Heat  Dryer 


STANDARD  TYPE  OF  WASTE  HEAT  FAN. 


Our  experience  is  at  your  service. 
Each  clay  is  different  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Drying  System  must  be 
planned  for  that  clay.  Our  advice 
is  free,  our  apparatus  inexpensive 
and  soon  pays  for  itself  by 
increased  profits  from  your  yard. 

Massachusetts  Fan  Co. 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 
Cleveland  Office:  Rockefeller  Building 

2-38 
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ON  DRYING  BRICK 
AND  TILE 


Screen  three-quarter  housing,  bottom  horizontal  discharge  pan' 

FOR  BRICK  AND  TILE  DRYING. 

The  Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co., 

Matteawan,  N.  Y.. 

New  York  City'  Boston  .  "Chicago*  Atlanta 

San  Francisco  Montreal,  Los  Angeles 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Seattle  ^  Salt  Lake  City 

Manchester  London  >  Glasgow  Birmingham 

Brussels  Colmar1  Johannesburg' 

BULLETIN!  os*. 

(Sole  builders  of  the  Green  . Fuel  Economiser  In  this  Country.) 

< _  ■ _ J 

We  Have  Published 

A  Book  On  Drying 
Brick  and  Tile 

It  shows  how  artificial  means  shorten  the  time  of 
drying  and  increase  the  returns  upon  the  investment, 
by  making  possible  the  operation  of  the  plant  in  all 
weathers  and  seasons  while  at  the  same  time  reduc¬ 
ing  the  labor  cost,  lessening  waste  and  insuring  a 
better  product. 

It  explains  the  philosophy  of  drying,  and  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  drying  brick  and  tile,  the  use  of  waste 
heat  from  the  kiln  by  means  of  Green’s  Fans  and  Ex¬ 
hausters,  drying  by  steam,  the  advantages  of  the  hot 
blast  system  over  the  hot  floor  system,  in  reduced 
time  of  drying  and  greater  efficiency,  also  further 
points  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be 
dried,  etc. 

Submit  a  sketch  of  your  layout  with  particulars 
about  the  quantity  and  nature  of  your  output  and  we 
will  submit  our  suggestions  for  increasing  your  prod¬ 
ucts.  Write  for  Catalog  “B  105.” 

The  Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co. 

Matteawan,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City,  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Montreal 

Engineers:  Builders  of  Green’s  Fuel  Economizers,  Fans,  Blowers 
and  Exhausters,  Steam  Air  Heater  Coils,  Waste  Heat  Air 
Heaters,  Mechanical  Draft,  Heating  and  Ventilating 
and  Drying  Apparatus,  Draft  Dampers 
and  Engines. 

328 


REGENERATIVE 
CONTINUOUS 
TUNNEL  KILN 


FOR 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

The  Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Underwriters 

Approved 

Fire 

Protection 
At  Little  or 
No  Expense 


“CHILDS” 


HAND  CHEMICAL  EXTINGUISHER 
TESTED  UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF 

Underwriters’  Laboratories.Inc. 

c_ i!FN0  1100  2S > 


Approved  Fire 
Extinguishers 


40-Gallon  Copper  Tank  Engine. 


Any  fire  Insurance  Un¬ 
derwriter  will  allow  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  insurance 
premium  on  all  classes  of 
ordinary  risk  when  the 
plant  is  properly  equip¬ 
ped  with 


This  reduction  in  the  premium  is  greater  than  the  interest 
on  the  money  necessary  to  buy  Extinguishers.  You  therefore 
reduce  your  fixed  charges  and  at  the  same  time  obtain 

approved  protection. 

WHY  NOT  FIND  OUT? 


O.  J.  CHILDS  CO.,  41  Liberty  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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The  Federal  Clay  Product  Co. 

Mineral  City,  Ohio 

Fire  Brick  for  Kiln  Work  Made  a  Specialty 


See  Our  List  of 

CLAYWORKERS  BOOKS 

PAGE  519 


BRICK  MAKERS 

Many  of  the  largest  users  in  your  line,  after  costly  com¬ 
petitive  tests  and  experiments,  are  now  specifying — 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick 

BECAUSE  OF 

QUALITY,  PRICE  AND  SERVICE 

We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  complete  information  and 
quote  prices  on  request. 

EVENS  ft  HOWARD  FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS 


SALT  GLAZED  BRICK 

The  Best  in  America  are  made  by 

The  Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co. 

NELSONVILLE,  OHIO 

LIGHT,  MEDIUM.  DARK  SHADES 

WITH  HEAVY,  SMOOTH  GLAZE 

Some  Good  Territory  Unassigned  —  Write  Us 
Annual  Capacity  12,000,000 


FIRE  BRICK 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Incorporated  1870 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Dover  and  Buckeye  Fire  Brick 

Unexcelled  for  Kiln  Purposes 

509  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


AJAX 


FIRE  BRICK 


Two  of  the  many  hundred  kilns  built  of  these  famous 
brick.  Are  you  using  them? 

Write  for  price  and  catalogue. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

195  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


Established  1856 

HENRY  MAURER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick 

Our  “Henry  Maurer”  No.  1  quality  Fire  Brick  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  country  as  a  standard  article.  We 
make  all  shapes  and  sizes  for  kiln-work  and  all  other 
requirements.  Catalogues  on  application.  We  solicit  your 
inquiries. 

Office:  420  East  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:  Maurer,  N.  J.  (On  L.  V.  R.  R.  and  C.  R.  R.,  N.  J.) 

Philadelphia  Office:  Pennsylvania  Building 

Perforated  Metal  Screens 


Ifll  \Am  ' 

CARBONDALE.  PA. 
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AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots.Cookino  Ware. 
Stoneware,  Etc. 

GUARANTEED  CAPACITY 
1000  PCS.PER  HOUR 
4  DIAMETER. 
600  PCS.  PER  HOUR 
6  DIAMETER. 


You  Cannot  Compete 
Unless  You  Have 
This  Machine 


WRITE  TODAY 


BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG.CO. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Motors  You  Can  Rely  Upon 


Fairbanks-Morse  Motors  give  conveniently  con¬ 
trolled,  economical  and  constant  power.  Large, 
correctly  aligned  and  perfectly  lubricated  bearings 
eliminate  any  chance  of  mechanical  trouble;  liberal 
copper  allowance  in  all  windings  with  heavy  insula¬ 
tion  insure  electrical  efficiency  and  reliability. 

You  haven’t  known  the  full  meaning  of  motor 
satisfaction  unless  you  have  used  them.  Let  us  in¬ 
stall  one  to  prove  it. 

Catalog  No.  1243  GN  on  request. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  JNO.  J.  CONE  .JAS.  C.  HALLSTED  D.  W.  McNAUGHER 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION  AND  TESTS  OF  BRICK  AND  ALL 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO 
1121  The  Rookery 
LONDON 
Norfolk  House 


NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

90  West  Street  Monongahela  Bank  Bldg.  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg. 
MONTREAL  TORONTO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Canadian  Express  Bldg.  Traders  Bank  Building  418  Montgomery  St. 
SEATTLE  MEXICO  CITY 

309  White  Bldg.  Cinco  de  Mayo  6B 


All  persons  are  NOTIFIED  against  INFRINGEMENT 

FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Boston  New  York 


CABLE  SYSTEMS 

For  Sand  Mould  Yards  Using  the  Rack  and  Pallet  System 

We  build  and  install  the  best  Cable  System  on  the  market.  It  delivers 
the  brick  to  any  part  of  the  racks,  it  matters  not  how  near  or  how  far 
away.  It  turns  corners  (patented).  We  also  have  the  best  Dumping 
Table  made  (patented).  One  yard  saved  five  men  on  trucking  after 
we  installed  our  system.  They  were  using  nine  men;  four  men  are 
now  taking  care  of  the  brick.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing? 

Write  The 

MARINETTE  IRON  WORKS 

And  Let  Them  Tell  You  More  About  It 

MARINETTE  WISCONSIN 


NILES,  OHIO 


The  only  Steel  Bench  Pallet  that  can  be  stacked 
without  slipping.  They  interlock.  Light, 
strong  and  rigid.  Top  made  from  13,  14  or  16  Gauge  Steel. 
Either  Black  or  Galvanized. 


Style  No.  4 

(Patented) 


OHIO  GALVANIZING 

&  MFG.  CO. 
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SAWYER  CANVAS 
STITCHED  BELTS 


Mr.  Brickmaker: - 

You  know  that  FIRST  COST  is  only  one  item  to 
consider  in  your  belting  proposition. 

If  your  machinery  is  idle  to  repair  a  belt,  that  time 
must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  belt. 

That  is  why  you  insist  on  a  durable  belt — one  which 
will  stand  all  the  action  and  wear  of  brick  making 
conditions. 

The  Sawyer  Belt  is  standing  up  under  the  most 
severe  brick  making  conditions  in  the  country — why 
not  in  your  plant? 

Let  us  send  our  book  “Stunts”  which  shows  SAW¬ 
YER  BELTS  in  ACTUAL  SERVICE. 

Or  write  for  our  book  “C”. 


SAWYER  BELTING  CO 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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“NBSTORT 


SOLID  WOVEN 
WATERPROOF 
BELTING 


Built  Especially  for 

BRICK  PLANT  WORK 


THE  AMERICAN  FABRIC  BELTING  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Read  This  Letter: 

Gentlemen: 

We  have  a  7  in.  4-ply  Gandy  Belt 
running  in  our  mill,  which  has  been  in 

f  constant  use  about  20  years,  and  is  today  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  first  put  on.  It  runs 
'A  from  a  5  ft.  pulley  shaft  3  in.  diameter,  running 
A  141  revolutions  per  mi  ute,  on  a  2J4  tt.  pulley.  It 
y  runs  a  J<  hn  T.  Noye  ro  ler  mill  (3  rolls)  and  a  2  ft. 
y  Burr  Stone,  for  cracked  corn,  and  an  oat  clipper, 

4  also  125  ft.  of  elevator  for  same.  This  belt  can  be 
^  seen  at  any  time.  Respectfully  yours,  J.  P.  Fenno. 
ff  The  Wonderful  durability  of 

§  THE  GANDY  BELT 

In  Brick  Yard3 

is  proven  by  the  many  letters  we  receive  just  as  con¬ 
vincingly  worded  as  is  this  one. 

The  durability  of  THE  GANDY  BELT  is  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  possesses  ttiat  tend  to  make 
_  it  the  most  Economical  belting  for 

Driving,  Elevating  and  Conveying — 
proven  by  thirty  years  of  success. 
Remember,  too,  the  difference  in 
first  cost.  The  GANDY  is  onlv 
about  %  the  cost  of  leather  belt¬ 
ing  and  considerably  less  than 
that  of  rubber  belting,  white  it 
does  the  hard  work  in  the  brick 
indust  ry  equally  as  well. 

Write  for  booklet,  samples 
and  prices  now. 


\ 
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To  protect  your  seif  be  sure  to  look 
for  three  identifying  marks: 

1st.  The  Green  Edge. 

£  2nd.  The  Trade  Mark. 
w  3rd.  The  Brand. 

The  Gandy  Belt. 

The  Gandy  Belting  Company  | 

732  W.  Pratt  St.,Baltimore  ,Md. 

New  York  Off  ice-S8"90  ReadeSf 


Which  Is  the  Best  Brick  Yard 

Pump? 


Pulsometer  Test  made  at  Stevens. 


Direct  Acting  Reciprocating  Pump.  See  Gebhardt  p.  531. 


Engine  Driven  Centrifugal  Pump.  See  Gebhardt  p.  564. 


Average  Result  of  Steam  Siphons.  See  Kent  p.  726. 


The  length  of  the  above  lines  represents  the  relative  steam  consumption  of  the  common  types  of  brick 
yard  pumps.  The  Pulsometer  is  one  of  the  most  economical  and  besides  this,  its  cost  is  low;  it  requires 
no  foundation  nor  lubrication,  and  practically  no  attendance;  therefore  you  can  set  it  down  in  your  clay 
bank  and  “let  her  run.”  Furthermore,  as  it  has  no  rubbing  surfaces,  wear  is  practically  eliminated,  and 
it  handles  water  containing  40  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  such  as  dirt,  sand,  etc.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration  the  Pulsometer  is  the  least  expensive  pump  to  use. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  our  brick  yard  type  of  Pulsometer. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  why  over  26,000  Pulsometers  are  now  in  use.  Write  today  for  our  Pulsometer 
Catalog. 


Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Company 


13  Battery  Place 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


(29) 
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The  above  illustration  shows  the  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Carrier  at  work  in  the  plant  of  the  Lone  Star  Brick  Co.,  Ferris,  ; 
Texas.  Upper  right  hand  view  shows  a  battery  of  kilns  with  line  of  Carrier  conveying  brick  to  cars  on  track.  Lower  views  j 
show  loading  end  of  Carrier  in  kiln  and  unloading  end  of  same  line  in  car.  This  company  says:  “We  can  load  as  many 
brick  with  six  men  as  we  did  with  ten  with  wheelbarrows.” 

SAVE  BRICK  -  SAVE  EXPENSE 


A  small  investment  in  a  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Carrier  will  bring  astonishing  results 
in  any  brick  yard.  Not  only  will  it  save  in  labor — that’s  one  of  its  strong  points — but  it 
will  save  loss  from  chipping  and  breakage — which  are  the  expensive  features  of  handling 
by  the  wheel  barrow  method.  It’s  just  a  simple  device — inexpensive  to  buy  and  no  cost 
to  operate,  as  brick  travel  by  their  own  weight  any  desired  distance  on  a  slight  grade. 


How  can  you  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  your  present  expensive,  slow  method  of 
handling  your  product  when  we  offer  you  this  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
your  plant  and  reducing  your  expense — for  just  a  small  original  investment?  Write  us  at 
once.  Place  an  order  now  for  future  delivery.  Plans  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished. 


Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalog 


NEW  YORK  .  30  Church  Street,  Room  726 

BOSTON  .  .  164  Federal  Street,  Room  50 

PHILADELPHIA  .  .  1002  Drexel  Building 

ROCHESTER  .  .  .  1459  South  Avenue 

CHICAGO  .  .  9  South  La  Salle  Street 

ST.  LOUIS  .  .  .  p.  O.  Box  568 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Hicks,  Nell  &  Marks, 

604  Mission  Street 

BRANCH  FACTORIES: 

BRITISH  MATHEWS,  LTD.  .  London,  Eng. 
CANADIAN  MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER 

CO.,  LTD., Toronto,  Can. 
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Will  you  invest  in  a  Machine 

that  pays  a  dividend  of  $5oo.oo  a  year? 


It  costs  you  $500.00  a  year,  more  or 
less  —  generally  more  —  for  labor  to 
shovel  clay  into  the  disintegrator. 

This  amount  will  be  saved  if  you  let 
the  RUST  Clay  Feeder  do  the  work. 

In  addition,  it  insures  a  uniform  feed 
and  prevents  clogging  of  the  disinte¬ 
grator.  This  cuts  down  repair  bills. 


and  consequently  a  better  quality  brick 
and  tile. 

It  saves  a  whole  lot  of  wasted  time 
and  expensive  delays,  always  present 
with  manual  labor. 

The  RUST  is  always  “on  time,”  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  work  and  never  gets 
tired.  The  power  required  to  run  it  is 
too  small  to  be  noticed. 


It  enables  a  better  mixing  of  the  clay  The  principle  and  construction  guar- 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  & 
Supply  C  O.  P.  O.  Box  395  Marion,  Ind. 


antees  satisfactory  operation  and  long 
life.  A  number  of  different  types  al¬ 
lows  all  requirements  to  be  suited. 

Write  for  complete  description  and 
prices. 

Combined 
Disintegrator 
and  Conveyor 

One  of  the  “ELI”  line  and  a  money- 
saver  from  every  standpoint. 

Has  a  capacity  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
requiring  from  12  to  15  H.  P. 

Write  for  the  complete  catalog  of 
“ELI”  Clay  Working  Machinery. 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  costs  of  transportation  by  using  a 

Davenport 

Industrial  Locomotive 


Small  Size — Reasonable  Cost — Especially  built  for  use  of  claY" 
products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines 
to  plant. 

Cheaper  Than  Horse  Transportation 

and  will  reduce  costs  of  delivering  your  material  to  your  plant,  thus 
increasing  profits. 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

BRANCH  OFFICES :  St.  Louis:  654  Pierce  Bldg. 

Chicago:  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.  Minneapolis:  107  3rd  Ave.  North 

Seattle:  617  Western  Ave.  New  York  City,  30  Church  St. 

Canadian  Representative:  F.  H,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Qne. 


Chase  Improved  Flexible  Bearing 
Folding  Deck  Dryer  Car 

See  this  car  before  placing  your  order. 

We  ako  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Side  Dump,  Bottom  Dump  and 
General  Purpose  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turntables,  Switches,  etc. 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

1 
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Modern  Shovels  for  Progressive  Clay  Workers 


To  be  a  leader  in  the  strenuous  present-day  competition  in  the  brick-making  industry  necessitates  the  utilization  of  the  most  modern 
equipment.  Progressive  clay-workers  fully  realize  this — in  fact,' that’s  what  makes  them  progressive.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore, 
when  selecting  a  highly  efficient  shovel  for  digging  their  clay  (especially for  moderate  outputs),  that  they  should  choose [] 


The  Marion  Model  28,  %  -  Yd.  Revolving 

Primarily  because  it  will  do  better  work,  more  of  it,  and  at  far  less  cost  than  where  common  hand  labor  is  employed.  Further¬ 
more,  it  has  an  equal  working  range  and  a  larger  capacity  other  any  other  shovel  of  a  corresponding  size  and  type. 


It  can  be  operated  entirely  by  one  man.  It  is  power¬ 
ful  in  construction  and  quick  in  action.  Swinging 
in  complete  circles  in  both  directions,  it  will  dig 
and  deliver  at  any  point  within  its  radius. 

Regularly  mounted  on  traction  wheels,  but  readily 
fitted  for  operating  on  rails. 

For  larger  outputs  and  heavier  work  we  build 
bigger  revolving  shovels  and  a  complete  line  of 
standard  shovels  with  dipper  capacities  ranging 
from  t  to  6  cubic  yards. 

Ask  for  Circulars  28,  35,  40  and  250. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Desk  A  MARION,  OHIO 

Chicago: — Monadnock  Bl’k  San  Francisco: — Monadnock  Bldg. 

New  York: — 50  Church  St.  Montreal: — F.  H.  Hopkini  Co. 


Dig  more  clay  with  less  men,  and  bring  it  600  feet  or 
more  from  clay  pit  without  cars  or  track,  in  the  up-to- 
date  way,  to  your  plant.  Combined  Scraping  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Dumping  Machine. 

Cheap  to  install.  Cheap  to  operate. 

There  is  no  machine  on  earth  that  can  move  material 
as  cheap  as  this. 


pLLr-f  :.—..  r These  machines  sold  on  a  positive 
r  -*  A  guarantee  in  writing.  We  also  manu- 

? r/kmL  facture  a  machine  to  remove  over- 

~HL--Ju=r^ ;  burden  cheaper  than  any  other  method, 

~~~r  ' .  _.'II  without  cars,  or  tracks,  or  wagons. 

Write  today  for  Catalogue  and  full  information. 

Schofield-Burkett  Construction  Co. 

Office  and  Works,  MACON,  GEORGIA 
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Handle  Voui  Clay  With  One  Man  and 

The  Thew  Steam  Shovel 


TYPE  No.  1  SHOVEL 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  anv  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 
Wire  Cables  used  instead  of 
Chains.  Strictly  First-class  in 
Every  Detail.  Made  in  Five 
Sizes.  Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 
or  Traction  Wheels.  :  :  :  : 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  or  more 
daily  capacity. 

Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to 
125,000  bricks  per  day. 

»  -  ■** 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Information 


The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  LORA1N’  ohio 


Do  You  Want  to  Sell— 

That  Mine  Pump— Those  Drier  Cars—  4% 

That  Repress  You  Are  Not  Using— That  Cutting  Table—  f 
Those  Dies  and  Patterns  Which  You  Have  Discontinued  Using  ■ 

Place  an  AD  in  our  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

You  can  get  in  touch,  personally,  with  only  a  few  possible  buyers. 

We  will  tell  thousands  of  your  needs  for  $2.00  or  less. 

! 

Look  over  the  Classified  Section  in  this  issue  and  note  the  varied 
“WANTS.”  Write  your  AD  and  send  it  to  us  at  once  to  insure  insertion 
in  the  next  issue.  The  results  will  please  you. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

445  Plymouth  Court  ...  CHICAGO 
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We  Want  You  to  Get  the  Proof 


I 


We  want  you  to  know  what  a  wonderful  improvement 
the  “  Universal”  Turntable  is  over  the  ordinary  turntable — 
how  it  eliminates  friction — how  it  stops  leaks — how  it 
prevents  expensive  delays — how  it  reduces  labor  and  how 
it  ends  all  the  annoyances  and  disappointments. 

The  “Universal” 

Serpentine  Track  Ball-Bearing 

Turntable 

is  unlike  any  other  turntable  made.  The  special  construction  of  the  ball¬ 
bearing  course  makes  it  possible  to  carry  a  heavy  load  of  several  tons  just  as 
easily  as  a  light  one.  It  is  positive  locking,  absolutely  dirt  proof,  a  perfect 
self  oiler  and  is  as  near  break-proof  as  human  endeavor  can  make  it. 

We  have  prepared  a  special  booklet  that  tells  all  about  these  points  and 
many  others.  It  not  only  does  that  but  it  gives  you  the  absolute  proof  of  every 
statement — proof  so  convincing  whatever  doubt  you  may  have  will  be 
removed.  We  want  you  to  write  for  our  “gray  booklet.”  Do  it  today— before 
you  forget. 


The  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Canton,  O. 


TT  will  be  worth  your  while  to 
A  investigate  the  merits  of  our 
line  of  dryer  cars. 

Glance  at  the  cut  and  note  the 
lines  and  construction  of  our  new 
triple  deck  car  with  folding  decks. 
This  car  will  give  the  best  possible 
service  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  never  sagging  or  fail¬ 
ing  at  critical  times. 

The  folding  deck  feature  is  also  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  old 
style  deck. 

If  you  want  value  received  for 
every  dollar’s  worth  of  outlay 
simply  write  for  our  prices  and 
catalogue. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CAR  COMPANY 

Successor  to 

THE  CLEVELAND  CAR  CO.,  West  Park,  Ohio 
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QUICK  DUMPING 

The  Archer  Automatic  Dump,  Gable  Bottom  Car  is  acknowledged 
the  best  for  Quick  Dumping  into  bins  or  over  trestles.  Both 
doors  open  automatically,  giving  instant  discharge  of  the  load. 

Built  in  any  capacity  to  suit  requirements. 

Archer  Cars  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  dura¬ 
ble.  The  body  of  car  is  made  of  steel  plate  reinforced  with  angles. 

Complete  equipment  of  rails,  switches,  turntables  and  cars  for  all 
requirements  of  clay  haulage. 

Archer  Iron  Works 

WESTERN  AVE.  AND  34TH  PLACE  ::  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

A  Complete  Line  of 


CLAY -WORKING  MACHINERY 

- =  INCLUDING  : 

STEAM  SHOVELS  and  DREDGES 

Ask  for  our  latest  Catalog  and  write 
us  or  wire  us  for  anything  you  need 
on  any  kind  of  Brick  or  Tile  Plants. 


Scott-Madden  IronWorksCo. 

425  SOUTH  FOURTH  ST. 

KEOKUK,  ::  ::  IOWA 


L 

- - - - - 

TO  PREVENT  SCUM  APPEARING  ON  YOUR  BRICK,  TERRA  COTTA,  ETC.,  USE 

R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 

LITERATURE  ON  APPLICATION 

OTHER  HIGH  GRADE  CHEMICALS  FOR  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company 

lOO  U/illiam  Street,  New  York. 


The  “Eagle”  Dry  Pan 


With  independent  and  suspended  mullers, 
has  more 

Distinctive  Points  of  Merit 

than  any  other  Pan  on  the  market. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Builders 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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SCHULTZ  EQUIPMENT 

For  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  .Plants 

We  make  a  specialty  of  designing  and  furnishing  complete  machinery 
equipment  for  all  kinds  of  clay-working  plants,  including  expert  en¬ 
gineering  service  in  supervising  erection  and  installation. 


Double  Pug  Mill  equipment,  especially  designed  for  the  perfect  preparation 
of  material  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta. 

SCHULTZ  HEAVY  DUTY  FRICTION  CLUTCH 

suitable  for  all  purposes.  If  you  are  having  clutch  trouble,  write  to 
us  and  we  will  show  you  the  way  out  of  your  difficulties. 

Complete  brick  plants  furnished  promptly,  including  auger  machines, 
pug  mills,  clay  cars  and  granulator  shafts. 

Cutting  and  cut  steel  gears  always  in  stock  for  Drick  machines,  also  granulator  knives. 

Remember,  we  are  brick  works  engineers  and  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  regard¬ 
ing  any  improvements  or  repairs  which  you  contemplate. 

A.  L.  SCHULTZ  &  SON,  1675  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 


American  Sandstone  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

321  N.  Hamilton  Street  Designers  and  Builders  of  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

SAND  LIME  BRICK  PLANTS 


SAGINAW  SANDSTONE  BRICK  FACTORY 
Single  Press.  Capacity,  44000  Brick  per  day  and  night. 


NOTE 

The  press  in  this 
plant  is  now  enter¬ 
ing  its  tenth  year  of 
service.  In  the  year 
1908  it  averaged 
20,190  brick  per 
day  of  ten  hours. 
In  1909,  21,402 
brick.  In  1910, 
25,682  brick  per 
ten  hours. 

We  can  cite  you 
other  plants  of  our 
make  that  are  doing 
equally  as  well. 
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Don’t  let  your  business  • 
be  wrecked  by  inferior 
brick  machinery — steer 
for  the  “New  Haven” 


AFTER  all  it’s  simply  a  question  of  equipment.  Profits 
are  determined  by  the  costs  of  production — the  more 
it  costs  you  to  produce  brick  the  less  your  profits 
will  be.  If  your  profits  are  high  enough  to  withstand  the 
inroads  that  poor  equipment  makes  into  them,  our  message 
will  not  interest  you. 

But  if  you  want  all  you  are  entitled  to — if  you  want  to 
bring  costs  to  the  minimum  and  profits  to  the  maximum,  then 
surely  the  message  of  the  “New  Haven”  will  possess  special 
significance  for  you. 


We  are  not  going  to  be  technical — that’s  left  to  our  catalog. 
But  we  are  going  to  state  that  the  “New  Haven”  is  built  to  give 
the  most  service,  in  the  least  time  and  at  the  lowest  cost  for  power 
and  labor,  of  any  soft-clay  brick  machine  made.  It  is  constructed 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  hardest  service  without  fear  of  break¬ 
downs — its  durability  is  unparalleled. 


The  Eastern 
Machinery  Company 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


We  put  more  effort  in  producing  a  good  machine  than  a  cheap 

one  when  we  designed  the  “New  Haven'7.  After 
we  had  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  “New  Haven" 
was  perfect — when  we  knew  it  would  perform  the 
most  work  at  the  least  cost — we  fixed  the  price. 

The  extra  price  of  the  “New  Haven”  is  more 
than  justified  by  what  it  saves\an&  produces.  Progress¬ 
ive  users  say  our  policy  is  right. 

It's  for  your  interest  to  become  fully  acquainted 
with  this  machine.  We  will  send  full  particulars 
upon  request. 
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Quality  and  Service 


You  get  that  when  you  buy 


Bonnot  Machinery 

Ask  those  who  use  them 


AUGER  MACHINES,  All  Sizes 
AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLES 

With  fewer  parts  and  the  simplest  mechanism 


Cuts  brick  within  18  inches  of  die.  No  friction  or  other  aggravations.  Capacity,  10,000  brick  per  hour. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


631  Higgins  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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Invest 
In  a  Steam 
Power  Press  that 
Pays  the  Largest 
Dividends  —  buy  a 

STEVENSON 


The  STEVENSON 

Press  does  large 
work  as  well  as 
s  m  a  1 1 — a  n  d 

keeps  the  costs 
way  down 


You  make  big 

profits  by  making 
big  drain  tile  and 
sewer  pipe — and  the 

bigger  the  tile  the  bigger  the 

profits  because  you  can  demand  better 
prices  if  your  plant  is  equipped  with  a 
STEVENSON  Press. 

Get  out  of  the  rut  of  bidding  on 
small  tile  where  competition  keeps  the 
prices  down.  Equip  yourself  to  go 
after  the  big  work — over  the  head  of 
low-price  competition. 

Large  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  is 
best  made  on  the  STEVENSON  Press ; 
every  user  says  so!  It  makes  tile  up 
to  24  and  36  inches  diameter  at  no 
more  proportionate  cost  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  small  machines  make  8  inch 
tile. 

A  STEVENSON  Press  is  a  large 
profit  producer  without  requiring  a 
large  investment  or  large  operating 
costs.  Its  construction  is  absolutely 
perfect,  insuring  high  speed  and  per¬ 
fect  operation. 

You  naturally  are  interested  in 
bigger  profits,  so  you  must  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  way  to  get  them — that’s 
the  STEVENSON  way.  Write  and 
get  full  details. 

THE  STEVENSON  COMPANY 
WELLSVILLE  :::::::::  OHIO 
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HOISTS 

You  can  buy  a  Brewer  Hoist  without  buying  trouble  with  it.  It  will  keep  on  hoist¬ 
ing  without  any  coaxing.  We  have  spur-geared  hoists,  bevel-geared  hoists,  spur-friction 
hoists  and  bevel-friction  hoists.  Large  ones  and  small  ones  and  all  of  them  good. 


This  is  a  Heavy  Bevel-Geared  Pattern 


It  is  No.  28.  It  weighs  3,000  pounds.  The  drum  is  20  in.  diameter,  28  in.  between  flanges  and  the  flanges 
are  30  in.  diameter.  The  journals  are  self-oiling,  the  gears  4  in.  face,  the  brake  band  5  in.  wide.  Can  be 
made  right  or  left  hand.  Illustration  above  is  left  hand.  It  is  enough  of  a  hoist  for  the  biggest  plants,  and 

we  have  smaller  ones  for  the  others. 

If  you  ask  for  our  catalog  you  will  get  it 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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It  molds  the  clay  STIFF. 

It  produces  SIX  PERFECT  BRICK  in  each  mold. 

It  TEMPERS  THE  CLAY  TWICE  AS  MUCH  as  other  machines  of  this  class. 

It  has  a  POSITIVE  SAFETY  DEVICE. 

It  AVOIDS  CLAY  LEAKAGE — press  entirely  in  the  clay  and  bearings  of  thrust  type — non-leakable. 

It  MINIMIZES  STRIKINGS — by  a  solid  front  set  down  close  to  mold. 

It  REDUCES  BREAKAGE  AND  WEAR  TO  MINIMUM  by  steel  working  parts  and  heavy  castings. 
It  produces  a  PERFECT  LOOKING  BRICK. 

After  all — 

The  actual  experience  of  hard  headed  brickmakers  should  count  more  than  the  silvery  tongue  of 
smooth  travelling  salesmen. 

Then — 

Write  to  brother  brickmakers  for  their  honest  opinion  before  you  decide  on  that  other  machine. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  a  list  of  Duke  users.  Wire  us  at  our  expense. 

Our  1912  catalogue,  sent  on  request,  describes 

Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines  Mold  Sanders  Trucks 

Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines  Sand  Dryers  Brick  Molds 

Pugmills— all  sizes  and  deliveries  Sand  Crushers  and  Sifters  Dump  Tables 

Disintegrators  Winding  Drums  Pallets 

Smooth  Roll  Crushers  Dump  Cars  Dryer  Cars 

Combined  Crusher  and  Disintegrator  Kiln  Castings  Barrows 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  COMPANY 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


The  Duke 

Soft  Mud 
Machine 


Of 


Wellington 
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Size  50  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two 
sizes,  “50”  and  “60”,  for  capacities  up  to  10,000  brick  per  hour  or  more. 
The  design  is  extremely  simple.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a 
swinging  movement,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts. 
It  is  actuated  by  a  crank,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of 
the  cutting  stroke.  Ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires  while  the  frame 
is  stationary. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  cut  is  to  be  changed.  Only  4  bolts  to  be  removed,  when  the  platen 
can  be  lifted  out.  An  adjustable  upper  platen  can  be  furnished  to  prevent 
ragging  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick.  This  is  automatically  lifted  to  clear 
the  clay  column  after  the  cut  has  been  completed  and  is  returned  to  position 
in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  clay  to  become  wedged. 

Either  size  Cutter  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work — and  can  also  be 
especially  arranged  for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-cut  Lug  paving  blocks.  The 
Size  60  is  built  special  to  accommodate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc. 
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Size  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 

We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  successfully  used 
for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial  chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up 
to  13  y2"x7y2". 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Size  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of  our  well-known 
Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per  hour — 18  brick  are  cut  at 
each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little  over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remain¬ 
ing  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is  never  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken 
wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

• 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained,  being 
mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts.  The  measuring 
and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sidesl 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage  is  posi¬ 
tively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest  possible.  Wear¬ 
ing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one  piece  of  tubular 
cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel  plates,  insuring  fine  slots. 

The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  perfect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long 
service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete  description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy, 
direct-geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  designed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  you  particulars 


This  is  an  example  of  a  bevel  geared  Pug  Mill  built  in  several  sizes.  These  machines  embody  many  desirable  features. 
We  furnish  both  bevel  and  spur  gear  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end,  as  may  be  specified.  We 
believe  we  are  in  position  to  furnish  more  value  for  the  price  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Write  us  now 
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Model  “K”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 

Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 
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Is  your  catalog  the  “last  word” 
in  selling  efficiency  —  if  not  we 
can  make  it  so. 

We  have  written  and  printed 
some  of  the  best  catalogs  issued 
in  this  country. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your  next 
edition.  Write  us  for  quotation. 


Kenfield  -  Leach  Co . 

Catalog  Builders.  445  Plymouth  Court 
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